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APPEALING TO THOSE ENGAGED IN 


Pee Ae! OP UTI DING: 


ee is our aim,our ambition, our aspiration even, Lo 
build our Fournal worthily and well, not for 
the hour only, but for future years ; for the few 
men in the forefront of an enduring and a 
laborious Art; for the disciplined ranks of a 
distinguished Profession ; for the young men— 
Architects to be—and for all who love aclustered 
column or a flying buttress, a tracerted window 
or a Greek frieze, for the man, too, who honestly 
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. ae 
_ SUPPLEMENT. 
AUGUST 49, 1899. 


ABATTOIRS: On the Continent, 12; 

- Publie, for London, xlii 

Abbey, Malmesbury, 84 

Aberdare Hall, Cardiff, 161 

Aberdeen: Byron Statue at, 27; Grey- 
friars’ Church Dispute, 28; Master 
Masons’ Association, 95; Jerry Build- 
ing in, 187, 153, 166; Disappearing, 
181 ; Improvements in, 269 

Academy: Election, An, 92; Architec- 
ture at the Royal, 187, 209, 215; Re- 
form of the Royal, 299, 304 

Accounts for Architects, 277, 297, 312 

Advertisements: Street, 12; Hideous, 
28 ; in Edinburgh, 186 

Advertising: Abuses of, 18, 107, 192; 

_ National Society for Checking the 

_ Abuses of Public, 34 

Poet Parish Church, 76, 181, 300, 
Alfred the Great Memorial, 93, 153, 239 

American Architecture, 213 

Amiens Cathedral, 181 

arian Society, Bradford Histori- 


' ? 
_Antiquaries : Society of, 228; of Ireland, 
- Royal Society of, 361; Newcastle 
- Society of, 390 
_ Antwerp Van Dyck Exhibition, 152 
Archeological: Society, British, 30; 
Association, British, 95, 195, 253, 300 ; 
Society, Glasgow, 195; Society, Mid- 
dlesex, 241; Association, Exeter Archi- 
* tectural and, Annual Summer Excur- 
sion, 377 ; Institute of Great Britain 
and TIreland, Royal, Meeting at 
Ipswich, 384 
_ Architect: to the London County Coun- 
cil, 12; The London School Board and 
its, 12; The Complete, 27; and Engi- 
_ neer, 27; A Veteran, 28; What is an? 
_ 59; The London County Council and 
its, 123, 285, 300; and School Board, 
820; v. Artist, 371 
Architects: Menu, An, 44; Bristol 
Society of, 78; Benevolent Society, 
= ; and Surveyor, 107; Instruc- 
> tions to, 126; and Birmingham 
e 


School Board, 134; and Surveyors, 
Sheffield Society of, 139; Registration, 
164, 193, 208, 220, 223, 237, 254, 268, 
281, 290, 296, 313, 325, 334, 358, 359, 
_ 875, 388; and German M.P.’s, 167; 
_ - Society of, Annual Dinner, 188; Glas- 
_ gow Institute of, 195; Responsibility, 
- 290; Accounts for, 277, 297, 312 ; High 
Calling, 381 
Architects, Royal Institute of British : 
Meetings, 8, 41, 73, 105, 148, 190, 224, 
249, 283, 295 ; Studentships and Prizes, 
18, 122; To the Fore, 158; Royal Gold 
Medal Presentation, 310; Suggested 
_ Housing of the, in Burlington House, 


~ 882 3 
_ Architectural: Sculptor, An, 2; Society, 
_ Edinburgh, 14, 78, 111, 172, 211, 241; 
_ Craftsman’s Society, Glasgow and 
West of Scotland, 14, 172; Ornament, 
- 150; Society, People’s Palace, 152, 
228; Museum, 161; Outing, An, 166; 
Umbrella, 181 ; Element in Engineer- 
ng Work, 224; Exhibition, An, 244; 
Society, Devon and Exeter, 361; and 
Archeological Association, Exeter, 
Annual Summer Excursion, 377 
chitectural Association: Meetings, 
5, 78, 100, 162, 191, 221, 265; Spring 
Visit, 27; Theatricals, 180; Annual 
Dinner, 265; Visit to Grim’s Dyke, 
; Glasgow, 30, 31, 78, 139, 183, 211, 
(295; of Ireland, 47; Northern, 93; 
Edinburgh, 112 ; 
Architecture: *‘ The Wayfarer” on the 
Austere and the Florid in, 18; Notes 
on Edinburgh, 21; Taste in, 27; Dun- 
dee Institute of, 61, 124; English 
Church, 69, 85; Gothic, 105, 117; at 
the Ro Academy, 187, 209, 215; 
Colonial, at Earl's Court, 200 ; Ameri- 
can, 213; Board School, 229; and the 
9 Public, 246; in Clay, 299; What is it? 
ihe 306, 324; Sculpture in Relation to, 
at akg 387; Commercial, 381 ; in France, 


= 


_ Architecture in the Novel: “The Girl 
_ from the Farm,’ 257; ‘‘The Return 
of the Native,’ 303; ‘‘ Jude the 
_ _Obsecure,’’ 365 
: 50; In Praise of British, 12; Home 
f, 12; Manchester Municipal School 
of, 48; and the Funeral Cortége, 59 ; 
and the London County Counci 
; Market, Causes of the Pre- 
ling Depression in the, 113; 
dents’ Exhibition, 123, 152; 
velty in, 128, 145, 159 ; Exhibitions 
ad, 135; Exhibitions, The Value 
185; of William Morris, 157; 
sry for the City, 166; Notes on, 
; The Permanent Gallery of 
tive, 275; Birmingham Muni- 


LETTERPRESS. 


LETTERPRESS. 


, 


cipal School of, 285; School at West- 
minster, 289; Workers’ Masque, 322; 
The Government and, 352 ; Gallery for 
Newcastle, 366 ; School for Leek, 389 ; 
Exhibition at Kendal, 390; Popu- 
sites 391; Mr. Walter Crane on, 

Artist: or Craftsman, 28; The Advan- 
es of Being an, 149; v. Architect, 

Artisans, The Training of, 142 

Arts: A Plea for the Unity of the, 17; 
Society of, 15, 47, 189 

Arts and Crafts: Exhibition, 181; Cen- 
tral School of, 331, 356 

Aspect and Soil in Relation to the 
Dwelling-House, 221, 238 

Asylum, Bexley Heath, 376 

Audley House, Salisbury, 377 

Avenue, A Splendid, 44 


BACTERIAL TREATMENT of Sew- 
age, CXXvii 

Balusters and Balustrading, The manu- 
facture of Terra-Cotta, Ixxiv 

Bank, New Post Office Savings, at 
Kensington, 314 

Bath Abbey, The West Front of, 311 

Baths : and Wash-houses, Public, 8; 
Public, 74,89; and Wash-houses for 
Shoreditch, 108 

Bates, Harry, 2 

Batley Market Hall, 285 

Beams: Strains in, x ; Wooden, Ixxv, 
178 ; Cast Iron, exxxv ; Wrought Iron, 
e@xxvi,-252 

Beauties, Preserving Natural, 300 

Beautifying London, 126 

Beauty, Aspirations after, 28 

Belfast: New Cathedral for, 27; 
Mechanical and Engineering Associa- 
tion, 112 

Benevolent Society, The Architects’, 83 

Berlin Secessionists’ Exhibition, 253 

Beverley Minster, 42 

Bexley Heath Asylum, 376 

Birmingham: Association of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, 31; Municipal School 
of Art, 28, 285; School Board and 
Architects, 134 - 

Blackburn, Gladstone Statue at, 152 

Blak Pigments, The Manufacture of, 

Bogies, Studio, 285 

Bradford: Fire Station Competition, 
43, 55, 57, 94, 107, 134, 146 ; Historical 
Antiquarian Society, 183; Cartwright 
Memorial Hall Competition, 209, 216 

Bricks and Mortar, 11, 27, 43, 59, 76, 92, 
107, 123, 134, 152, 166, 181, 192, 209, 
223, 239, 252, 268, 284, 299, 315, 331, 
346, 360, 376, 390 

Bricks as an Investment, 269 

Bridge : Design for Vauxhall, 11, 76, 82, 
107, 224; Widening Trinity Road, 44; 
at Venice, A New, 118; The New 
Jamaica, Glasgow, 192; Kew, 376 

Bristol: Society of Architects, 78; 
Vanishing, 162 

Builders: A Judge’s Opinion of, 12; 
and the London Government Bill, 59, 
92, 123, 223; Nursery Rhymes for, 
263, 275; Master, Association Con- 
ference, iv; Notes, iv, xii, xix, xxix, 
xxxvi, xlv, lii, lx, lxviii, lxxvi, lxxxiii, 
183, cxx, Cxxvili, ¢xxxvi, cxliv, cli, clx, 
elxvii, elxxvi, excii, cci, cevili 

** BUILDERS JOURNAL ”’ Competition 
for Designs for a Country House, 98, 
114, 126, 142, 163, 174, 186, 200, 204, 220, 
230, 244, 254, 258, 268, 274, 290, 304, 321, 
357, 366, 373, 389 

Building : Humours of, AWarm Morning, 
36; Trades School, 108; Trades, The 
London, 142,152 ; Trade, The Dispute 
in the, 194, cxii, cxix, cxxvii, cxxxiv, 
258, exliii, cli, 281, clix, clxvii, clxxvii, 
excl, ce, ceviii; Trades Exhibition, 167, 
xe, xcevili, cxi; Materials, Ancient 
Egyptian, 269; By-laws, 283, 295; 
What is a? 366 ; Practice in Paris, cl ; 
Trades, Mr. John Burns and the, 382 

Burgos, Spain, 353, 370 , 

Burlington House, Suggested Housing 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in, 382 

Burns, Mr. John, and the Building 
Trades, 382 

By-laws, Build ng, 283, 295 

Byron Statue, Aberdeen’s, 27 


CANADIAN NOTES: I.—The Market 
for Building Materials, cxxxiv ; IIl.— 
The Portland Cement Industry in 
America, cxlii 

Canning’s Statue, 315 

Camera Club, Devonport, 14 


Cape Town, New Town Hall at, 363 
Carbonization of Wood, 172 
Carditf, The Aberdare Hall, 161 
Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall, 27 


Carpenters’: Hall, 48; Companies 
Examinations, 311 d 
Carthaginian Antiquities and Dis- 


coveries, 285 

Cartwright Memorial Hall Competition, 
Bradford, 216 

Cast Iron Beams, cxxxv : 

Castle: Star, Scilly, 192; Sizergh, and 
Levens Hall, Old English Woodwork 
at, 280 

Cathedral: Elgin, 3, 19; Monument for 
St. Albans, 11; Belfast's New, 27; 
Restoration, More, 28; Restorations 
at Winchester, 123; Kilkenny, 166; 
Amiens, 181 

Catacombs at Moorfields, 152 

Cement Famine, x, xxix 

Chairs, Some, and a Moral, 33 

Chapel at Sutton, A Baptist, 134 

Charing Cross Station, 284 

Chelsea Embankment Disfigurement, 
209, 224, 269 : 

Chiswick Mall, Iron Gate in Front of 
Walpole House, 253 

Church: Dispute, Greyfriars’, 28 ; 
Architecture, English, 69,85; Pres- 
ton, Haddingtonshire, 135; - St. 
Mary’s, Moorfields, 134, 152; St. 
George’s, Liverpool, 166; Shake- 
speare’s, 166; St. Michael Bassishaw, 
167; St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, 192, 
223, 269, 390; New, at Ealing, 294; 
Southend Presbyterian, 299; Alders- 
gate Parish, 76, 181, 300, 361; St. 
Mary-le-Strand, 315; Station under 
St. Mary Woolnoth, 332; Discoveries 
at Longforgan, 362 

Churches in Palestine, Early Christian, 
73; Some Essex, 262; Some, in 
North-Eastern Lindsey, 327; Some 
Notes on Suffolk, 383 

Clay, Architecture in, 299 

Clock Tower, Design for a, 299 

Coal-Smoke Abatement Society, 92 

Coffer, An Old Oak, 376 

Colchester’s New Town Hall, 316 

Colour: 87; Effects, 24; Decoration, 
37, 60; to Interior Ornament in 
Relief, The Application of, 148 

Commercial Architecture, 381 

Commissions: Secret, 98, 158; Trade, 
98, 114. 

Commons, London, and their Destimy, 
351 

Como International Electrical Exhibi- 
tion Destroyed by Fire, 360 

Companies, New: Aryon Brick and 
Tile Company, Limited, 196; Bag- 
worth Brick Company, Limited, 196; 
Carnells, Limited, 196; Richard Ben- 
nett and Company, Limited, 196; 
Wharfedale (Ilkley) Estate Company, 
Limited, 196; S/X Brick and Cement 
Company, Limited, 196; Hurry and 
Seaman’s Patents, Limited, 196; Pro- 
prietors of the Central Exchange 
Buildings, Limited, 211; Measures 
Brothers and Co., Limited, 211: 
London and Brighton Brick, Tile 
and Terra-Cotta Co., Limited, 211; 
William Moss and Sons, Limited, 211; 
Carlisle Estate Company, Limited, 
211; Argyle Street and Wellington 
Street Property Co., Limited, 211; 
Jesmond Syndicate, Limited, 211; 
English - Foreign Estates and Pro- 
perty Development Co,, Limited, 
212; A, H. Laver, 228; Isle of Walney 
Estates Co., Limited, 228; Clifton 
Drive (St. Anne’s-on-fea) Land and 
Building Company, Limited, 241; 
Measures Brothers (1899), Limited, 
241; Horsfall Destructor Company, 
Limited, 242 ; South Beckenham Land 
Company, Limited, 242 ; South Derby- 
shire Land and Building Company, 
Limited, 242; Artillery Mansions, 
Limited, 271; Carl Hentschel, 
Limited, 271; George Freeman, 
Limited, 272; Hedingham Brick 
Company, Limited, 272; Midland 
Brick Company (Wellingborough), 
Limited, 272; Plymouth Wharves, 
Limited, 363; Jarrah Timber and 
Wood Paving Corporation, Limited, 
395 ; Weybridge Furnishing Company, 
Limited, 395 ; Saxon Portland Cement 
Company, Limited, 395 ; Bargoed 
Artizans’ Cottage Company, Limited, 
395; Smokeless Chimney Company, 
Limited, 395; North Riding Assets 
Company, Limited, 395 ; Brushes, 
Limited, 395; Times Nut and Bolt 
Works, Limited, 396 ; Robert Stephen- 
son and Company, Limited, 396; 
Joseph Nathan and Company, 
Limited, 396 
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Competition : ‘‘ BuILDERS’ JOURNAL,”’ 
98, 114, 126, 142, 163, 174, 186, 200, 204, 
220, 230, 244, 254, 258, 268, 274, 290, 304, 
321, 357, 866, 373,389; A School Board, 
174; Bradford Cartwright Memorial 
Hall, 216 ; An ‘* ARCHITECTURAL 
Review,” 320; A Stockton, 352 

Competitions: Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, Science and Art, 285; 
The Conduct of, 319 

Complete Architect, The, 27 

Concert Halls, 43, 72 

Contract and Competition List, v, xiii, 
xxi, xxix, xxxvii, xlv, liii, lxi, lxix, 
Ixxvii, lxxxv, 197, cxili, cxxi, exxix, 
exxxvii, exly, clili, clxi, clxix, clexvii, 
eci 

Contractors: and the London County 
Council, 230; Dilemma, A, 244 

Correspondence: ‘‘The Hull Library 
Competition,’ by A. H. Goodall, 11; 
‘London Doorways,”’ by T. Frank 
Green and Rupert C. Austin, 11; 
** The Registration of Plumbers,” by 
S. F., 11; ‘‘A Proposed Technical 
Court,” by C. McArthur Butler, 26; 
“Factory Design,’ by M. Powis 
Bale, 42; ‘* Foundations for Fac- 
tories,” by ‘J. D.,’’ and J. H. Pearson, 
57, 91, 119; ‘Bradford Fire Station 
Competition,’ by Geo. Hepworth, 57 ; 
“Soane Medallion Designs,’ by W. 
Stanley Bates, 72; “Strains in 
Beams,” by Albert Grenville and 
G, A. T. Middleton, 72, 106 ; ‘* Mois- 
ture during Frost,’’ by ‘* Engineer,” 
92, 106, 133; ‘*‘ National Control of 
British Land,” by James Haysman, 
120 ; ‘* Sanitary Safety,’ by Charles 
E. Gritton, 133; ‘A Plan of London,” 
by E. W. H., 155; ‘‘ Registration of 
Architects,’ by W. M. B., OC. 
McArther Butler, ‘‘ Architect,’’ Chas. 
S. Thomas, *‘ A Potential Architect,” 
A, R. Jemmett, ‘'Transition,’’ Horace 
T. Bonner, ‘‘A Young Architect,” 
“Gq. M.,”’ .G. A. T. Middleton, 
‘Practical,’ ‘* Builder and Contrac- 
tor,” ‘“Three Pupils,” ‘“H. D.,” “A 
Country Practitioner’? and Walter 
Emden, 164, 193, 208, 220, 237, 254, 
268, 281, 296, 313, 334, 359, 375, 388; 
*‘ Making Blue Prints,’ by Alexander 
Drew and John Wotnell, 164, 178 ; 
“Wooden Beams,’ by D. Forbes 
Smith, 178; ‘Books on Brick and 
Stone Walls,’’ by John Hebb, 193 ; 
‘« Fitting up and Sanitation of Cow 
Houses,” by 8.8. Platt and Editors of 
‘* SPECIFICATION,’ 193, 220; ‘* Preser- 
vation of Historic Remains,’ by Hugh 
Blakiston, #08; ‘‘Efflorescence on 
Tiles,’ by Harry Hems, 208; ‘‘Smail 
Competitions, Are they Desirable ?”’ 
by “H. W. W.,” ‘ Aspirant,” and 
“* Devonian,” 254, 268, 313: *f Our St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Plate,” by *‘ F. C.,” 
and George Aitchison, 281, 334; ‘ Gas 
Stoves for Heating,’ by Edward A, 
Harman, 281; ‘‘ the Dispute in the 
Building Trade,’’? by Thomas Woods, 
281; ‘Rowland Hill's Chapel at 
Hammersmith,’ by William Holditch 
Stevens, 334; “‘ Rights of Light,” by 
J. D., 359; ‘' Typewriters for Sur- 
veyors,’ by G. F. S., and HE, R., 
375 

Cottage: Workhouses, 59; Homes at 
Middlewood, near Rochdale, 86, 103, 
120; Homes, 123 

Cotton Town, 81 

Councillor Again, The Irresponsible, 34 

Covent Garden Theatre, 27, 44, 209 

Coverings and Roofs, Cheap, exe, exevili 

Craftsman or Artist, 28 

Craftsman’s Society, Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College Archi- 
tectural, 14, 172 

Crane, Mr. Walter : Successor to, 376 ; 
on Art, 391 

Cretan Exploration Fund, 300 

Cromwell’s Statue, 76, 186 

Croydon, Whitgift Hospital at, 300 


DECORATION : Colour, 37, 60; Mar- 
ble, 68; Need of an English School of, 
243, : 

Decorations in Relief, 126 

Decorators, Institute of British, 59, 136 

Della Robbia Pottery, .204 

Denmark, Labour Troubles in, 352, 
exxxv, exliv, cli, elx 

Design, The Teaching of, 81 

Detail, the Study of, 257 . 

Devonand Exeter Architectural Society, 
361 

Devonport Camera Club, 14 

Diamond Cut Diamond, 92 

Dinner, Young and Marten’s, xxxv 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
. And Architectural Record. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
AUGUST 9, 1899. 


Discoveries : At Pompeii, 43; In the 
Forum, 44, 107, 181, 223, 316; At the 
Tower of London, 269 ; Carthaginian 
Antiquities, 285; In Mexico, 316; In 
Palestine, 360; At Longforgan Church, 
362 

Dr. Syntax Inn, 239 

Dubois, Paul, 331 

Dundee Ins‘itut2 of Architecture, 
Science and Art, 61, 124, 285 

Dwelling : House, Soil, and Aspect in 
Relation to the, 221, 238; Accommo- 
dation in Large Cities, lxvi 


EALING, New Church at, 294 

Earl’s Court, Colonial Architecture at, 
200 

Earthquake in Italy, 377 

Eastleigh Urban District Council Muni- 
cipal Offices, 56 

Economic Club, Toynbee Hall, 271 

Edict, The Pacca, 130 

Edinburgh: Architectural Society, 14, 
78, 111, 172, 211, 241; Architecture, 
Notes on, 21; Firm, An Ancient, 76; 
Architectural Association, 112; ‘* The 
Scotsman’s’’ New Buildings in, 170; 
and Advertisements, 186 

Egyptian Building Materials, Ancient, 
269 


Electric: Locomotives, 43; Lighting, 
The London County Council and, 44; 
Tramways in New York, 76 

Electricity, Fog and Smoke, 82 

Elgin Cathedral, 3,19 

Embankment Disfigurement, Chelsea, 
209, 224 

Employers in Parliament, 114 

Engineer and Architect, 27 

Engineers: New Building, Institution 
of Mechanical, 13; Leeds Association 
of, 14; Society of, 31, 95, 172, 211; 
Birmingham Association of Mechani- 
cal, 31; Institution of Mechanical, 47, 
393; Manchester District Institution 
of Gas, 79; Society, Civil and Mechani- 
cal,'124; Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County, 241 ; Municipal 
Conference, 334; Society of, Visit to 
Folkestone Pier Works, 374; Institu- 
ag of Heating and Ventilating, 
39% 

Engineering: Association, East of Scot- 
land, 15; Society, Liverpool, 31; 
Society, Yorkshire College, 47, 111; 
Mechanical Association, Belfast, 112; 
Work, The Architectural Element 
in, 224; Notes, v, xiii, xx, xxviii, 
xxxvi, xly, liii, lxi, lxix, lxxvi, lxxxiv, 
183, exii, exx, exxvi, cxxxvi, exliv, clii, 
celxi, elxix, clxxvi, exci, excix, ccix 

Enquiries Answerel: Approximate 
Estimates, 9; Gwilt’s Encyclopedia 
of Architecture, 9; Removing Paint 
and Whitewash from Brickwork, 9; 
Books on Architecture and Heraldry, 
9; Design for a Devecote, 9; Bakeries, 
26, 42; Books on Surveying and 
Sewage Treatment, 26; Books on 
Design and Law, 26; District Sur- 
veyors’ Hxamination, 26; Self- 
Instruction for Sanitary Institute Ex- 
amination, 26; Rights of Light, 42; 
Carpeitry and Joinery, 42; Batty 
Langley’s ‘‘ Fiye Orders of Architec- 
ture,” 42; Architect and Quantity 
Surveyor, 42; Lead Burning, 50; 
Reproducing Drawings, 50; Moisture 
during Frost, 50, 92, 106, 133; Archi- 
tectural Exhibits at the Academy, 71; 
Books on Masonry, 71; Acetylene Gas, 
71; Cost of Public Baths, 71; Rain 
Drift through Solid Granite Walls, 71; 
Fuming and Pojishing Mahogany, 71; 
Waterproofing Brick Walls, 71; 
Science and Art Examinutions, 91; 
Books on Steel and Iron Work,. 91; 
Builders’ Liability for Stability of 
Structures, 91; Building Construction 
Honours Examiuation, 91; Coke 
Breeze Flats, 91; Model Auswers to 
Builling Construction Questions, 
106 ; Colonial Surveyorships, 106; War 
Office Surveyorships, 106; Sewage 
from Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
106; Cold Storage, 106; Proposed 
Building Extensioa, 119; Defects in 
Plaster Work, 119; Meaning of 
“Prime Cost,”’ 119; Surveyorships in 
the Royal Engineers, 119; Making 
Blue Prints, 133, 164,178; Lectures by 
Wiliam Morris, 153; Fitting up of 
Cow Houses, 153, 193, 220; Books 
on Brick and Stone Walls, 153, 
193 ; Systems of Lettering, 153 ; 
Estate Duty, 153; Books on Piumb- 
ing and on Professional Charges. 
154; Joint Drainige, 154; Armorial 
Bearings, 164; Efflorescen: e on Tile s, 
164, 208; Ornamental Lettering, 164 ; 
Colouring Portland Cement, 164; 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers, 164; 
Surveyorships and Kngimeering Insti- 
tutions, 164; Building Construction 
Classes, 164; Book on Estimating, 179 ; 
Sanitary Institute Exams., 179; Book 
on Medieval and Renaissance Archi- 
tecture, 179; Mexican Architecture, 
179; Competition for Boys’ School, 
179; Size of Beams for Concrete 
Floor, 179; Factor of Safety for 
Woolen Beans, 179; Drawing in 
the ‘* Burpers’ Journat,” 193 ; 
Building Contract, 193 Rights of 
Water Companies, 204 ; Book on 


Library Construction, 226; Study 
of Ornament, 226; Preparation of Wall 
for Papering, 238; Measuring-up 
Churches, 238; Architects’ Charges, 
251; District Surveyorships, 251 ; 
Wrought Iron Beams, 251; Swiss 
Architecture, 251 ;~° Architectural 
Sketching, 251; Joint Drainage, 252; 
Lias Lime for Plastering, 252; The 
Practice of Engineering, 268; Con- 
crete Mixing, 268; Half-Timber Work, 
286; Cement Covering for Brick 
Walls, 286; Dissolving White Shellac, 
286; Designs for Small Cottages, 297 ; 
Constructing Tiled Roof, 297; The 
Old ‘‘ Blue-Coat’’ School at West- 
minster, 297; Water Supply and 
Drainage, 297; Sedilia, &c., in Lin- 
colnshire and Yorkshire Churches, 
297; Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 311; 
Building Wall over Shop, 311; 
Artisans’ Dwellings, 326; Rights of 
Light, &c., 326, 359; Right of Owner 
in regard to Drainage, 326; Cabmen’s 
Shelters, 345; Typewriters for Sur- 
veyors, 345, 375; Books for Building 
Construction Students, 345 ; Examina- 
tions for Surveyors, 356 ; Intersection 
of Roofs, 356; Iron and Glass Roof 
to Coach-house, 356; Liability for 
Damage to Neighbouring Premises, 
373; Measuring-up Plastering, 373 ; 
Construction of Breweries, &c.. 373; 
Taking-off Quantities, 373; Ownership 
of Working Drawings and Detailed 
Accounts, 373; Green Stain, 388 ; 
Membership of the Society of Archi- 
tects, 388; R.A. Gold Medal and 
Norman Shaw’s Works, 388 

Essex Churches, Some, 262 

Exchange, A General City, 285 

Exeter: and Devon Architectural 
Society, 361; Architecturaland Arche- 
ological Society, Annual Summer 
Excursion, 377 

Exhibition; Furnishing Trades’, 117; 
Art Students’, 123, 152; The Antwerp 
Van Dyck, 152; An Architectural, 244 ; 
A Portrait, 269; destroyed by Fire, 
The Como International Electrical, 
360; Art, at Kendal, 390 

Exhibitions: Abroad, Art, 135; The 
Value of Art, 135; A Central Shelter 
for London’s, 287 

Exploration Fund, Cretan, 300 
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A An Architectural Causerie. 
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, Turs nineteenth century 


_ The Misuse of jas been called by many 
Material. ae 
; names, and many qualities 


‘6 have been declared to be so characteristic of 
_ it, that it might be labelled and described by 


ae 2 


them: . For instance, it has been called a 
mechanical age, an age of invention; the 
liberation of men’s minds and condition from 
every sort of trammels has been thought to 
have been accomplished, and has at least been 
- attempted ; though in the last few years the 

nmeasy suspicion has arisen that after all the 
bon stre 
has changed. It isalso the age of swift inter- 
“eommunication, and of such publicity. through 
the enterprise of journalism that the dislike 
ee which a few of us still have to our private 
2 irs being made common BROberty and 


—_ 


ay be cited as characterising the 


Te 
> 
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Taree ELGIN CATHEDRAL: 


gle it is but the form of tyranny that 


But there is yet another eke 


century in a high degree, and that is the habit 
of misusing material. A large part of the 
production of the day is based upon this mis- 
use, and the defect runs through manufac- 
tures of utility, those supposed to be things 
of beauty, those made by hand, and even in 
many cases through those productions of the 
cultivated brain and hand, known under the 
names of Art and Literature. If we walk 
the streets we see cement aping stone, cast- 
iron imitating qualities proper to wrought 
iron, or perhaps pretending that it is not iron 
at all, but something quite different ; the walls 
above shop fronts apparently supported upon 
the edges of sheets of plate-glass, paint dis- 
guising the poverty of the woodwork of houses 
with the assistance of quantities of putty, or 


confounding brick, stone, or compo in one 
sticky mess. If one enters a house it is no 
better ; the same confusion of qualities which 
should distinguish one class of manufactured 
articles from another strikes the eye, with the 
addition of strange forms of design in furni- 
ture, importing qualities quite unsuited to 
woodwork, and textiles in which the manufac- 
turer has demanded from the designer some- 


thing which it is impossible for the material 


to give satisfactorily. One goes aboard an 
Atlantic liner and is surrounded by a magnifi- 
cence which suggests (no doubt, intentionally) 
absolute stability—marble walls—architec- 
tural forms suchas would be in place ina palace, 
and decoration so conceived and executed that 
itis evident that any of the mishaps to which 
ships are subject must entirely ruinit. Even 
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ladies’ dress is not free from the general 
defect—but here the pen must stop, nor dare 
to criticise, for, indeed, almost anything may 
be considered legitimate which increases the 
beauty of the fair sex. The reasons which 
prompt this misuse of material are two; the 
endeavour to produce a richer and more 
imposing effect than is warranted by the 
means at our disposal, and the determination 
to have novelty at any cost, congruity and 
seemliness being sacrificed without a pang. 
To point out an, evil is easy, especially when 
it is so glaring as that under consideration ; 
to discover the remedy is more difficult; yet 
a general return to greater simplicity of life 
would do much to set us in the right way. 
There are nations in which the sentiment for 
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Art rises to a passion, in which men will 
stint themselves of necessaries that with the 
fruits of their privation they may become the 
happy possessors of something of beauty 
wherewith to glorify the bareness of their 
dwellings; the genius ofthe English nation 
is quite other, yet there was a time when 
English work was always solid and good, 
though it might lack the extreme grace and 
refinement which characterised the produc- 
tions of more gifted nationalities. A con- 
siderable improvement has been effected in 
the last few years; is it past hoping for that 
the sterling English qualities may again 
become evident in English work, banishing 
the pretentiousness and imposture which so 
much surround us and make us to “ walk in a 
vain show, heaping up riches?” 8.8. G. 
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On Reflection. 


Wir the present number, 
THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL RE- 
CORD enters on its ninth volume, and, in 
-accordance with our announcements, it 
appears this week with certain fresh features 
which we hope our readers will regard as 
‘improvements. In the first place it will be 
noticed that a second double-page inset plate 
is given as a supplement; this, it is intended 


Our New 
Volume. 


to make a regular feature of the journal. | 


Then the ‘‘ constant reader” will hardly fail 
to notice certain typographical changes 
which we think will be appreciated, not only 
as improving the appearance of the printed 
page, but as enabling the reader to see at a 
glance the subject matter of each para- 
graph. We have thought it advisable to 
extend somewhat the scope of our news 
columus. The building and engineering 
trades are so closely allied, and overlap 
at so many points, that a weekly column of 
“ Engineering Notes” may form. ‘an accept- 
able feature in a journal devoted to the 
interests of architects and ‘builders. The 
relations between enrployers.and employed 
are matters in which all classes of our readers 
are more or less coneetned. These matters 
we shall infature dial with under the head- 
ing “Masters and Men.” As the questions 
which come under this category are often 
matters of keen controversy, a word as to our 
general attitude may be advisable. We hold 
no brief for employers or for employed; our 
Lusiness will be chiefly to chronicle events as 


fairly and accurately as possible. We are in 
favour of all movements that make for in- 
dustrial peace, and while we dissent from some 
recent developments of trade unionism, we are 
equally strongly opposed to a policy of ‘‘ union 
smashing,” whether avowed or concealed. 
Two other new features, which we think will 
be found of practical service to many, are the 
list of ‘‘ Current Prices,” which special pains 
will be taken to render reliable and up-to- 
date, and the diary of “Coming Events,” in 
which will be found announcements of forth- 


coming meetings and other occurrences of 


interest to the architectural and building 
world. If our readers have anything to say 
with regard to these or any other features of 
the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL AND ARCHITEC- 


TURAL RECORD, we shall be atall times glad — 
to hear from them. Our wish is to meet the” 


needs, as far as possible, of all classes of our 
readers, and though it may not be possible to 
adopt every suggestion made, the courtesy of a 
communication will be appreciated—none the 
less if it should chance to be in any degree 
critical. ; 


THE morning paper 
which gave us_ the 
names 
new associates of the Royal Academy, told 
us also the sad news of the death of Mr. 
Harry Bates, at the comparatively early age 
of forty-nine. Although Mr. Bates had 
lately suffered a severe illness, he was thought 
to be in a fair way to complete recovery, 
and his death was sudden and unexpected. 
Mr. Bates, unlike the majority of | the 
younger generation of sculptors, served a 


An Architectural 
Sculptor. 
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of the three. 


, 


long apprenticeship as an Architectural — 
sculptor and decorator. He came to London ~ 
in 1872, and, after studying at the Lambeth 
School of Art, became a student at the Royal — 
Academy Schools, where, in 1883, he obtained — 
the gold medal and £200 prize for sculpture. 
Subsequently, he pursued his studies in — 
Paris. He, in common with such men as — 
Gilbert and Onslow Ford, was an artist first 
and everything else afterwards ; he was — 
faithful to his ideals and fought bravely — 
against the terrible difficulties which beset the — 
eareer of a sculptor in this country. It is;ya 
therefore, sad to think that his life has been — 
cut short before those hard struggles were — 
ended, and at a time when brightened pros- — 
pects promised in the near future. The 
Academy was always a good friend to the — 
sculptor, and by allowing the erection of his — 
statue of Lord Roberts in the courtyard in — 
front of Burlington House conceded a privi- — 
lege which we believe is almost without — 
precedent. This noble statue, with its — 
finely-designed pedestal, which will rank, — 
perhaps, as Mr. Bates’ greatest work, would — 
otherwise have been overlooked, had — 
not this opportunity for exhibition been — 
allowed before it was transported to the — 
site in Calcutta’ for which it was de- 
signed. Of his other works, his “‘ Pandora ” 
at the Tate Gallery is well-known; and the — 
frieze at the Institute of Chartered Accoun- — 
tants. will be remembered by architects, in- — 
volving as it does principles in decorative — 
sculpture which have been widely commended ~ 
by theorists, although we do not find that the 
ideal has recommended itself at all widely to — 
architects and sculptors. The large bronze — 
bas-reliefs which many must have noticed in — 
the doorway of a baker's shop in Kensington — 
High Street, are ear:y examples of the _ 
sculptor’s art. ’ 


WE are glad to see that — 
the protests which have re- — 
cently been reverberating — 
through the correspondence columns of the— 
daily press seems to have stimulated the vestry _ 
authorities to avail themselves of the powers 
which they hold to enforce an abatement of — 
smoke in those cases where it constitutes a 
positive nuisance. The proprietors of the 
Criterion and Trocadero Restaurants and the _ 
Spaten Beer Buffet were each lately fined £10 
apiece, at the instance of the Vestry of St. 
James, Westminster, for failing to comply 
with the notice of the Vestry ordering an 
abatement of the smoke -belched forth by | 
their several chimneys. ~ It is hoped that the 
fines will stimulate the defendants in these — 
eases in those efforts to consume their own — 
smoke which they professed to be making ; 
but such actions as these, directed against — 
those who emit more smoke than their neigh- — 
bours, will not contribute towards any sub- — 
stantial improvement of London’s atmosphere. — 
This can only be effected by some radical — 


London 
Nuisances. 


change in the heat-producing appliances — 
throughout the metropolis. It has been — 
computed that from November to March an 
average of 50,000 tons of coal is burned daily — 
in London; this ejects into the air, under the 
usual conditions of combustion, 2500 tons of — 
unburned coal or carbon in the form of smoke, — 
with 1250 tons of sulphurious compounds, — 
An ordinary fire-grate has an efficacy of from — 
5 to 10 per cent. only, and a range about 20 — 
per.cent. of the full capacity of the coal con- — 
sumed. Coal gas, however, the use of which 
is gradually growing in popularity, yields — 
some 90 or 95 per cent. of heat, and it is only — 
its high price which prevents it from being — 
a practical remedy for the “ smoke nuisance. 
A writer in the “ Morning Post ” has however 
called attention to a recent German invention, 
the Dellwike gas. This gas, it appears, is — 
easy to produce in large quantities at tl 
price of about 3d. per 1000 cubie ft. It is” 
nearly free from sulphur, and in combustion — 
leaves only carbonic acid and water, _ 
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HERE is nothing in the general appearance 
of the Vale of Moray to rezall to the 
imagination the rough times of the 

Middle Ages. It is true that there are the 
remains of certain medieval buildings; but 

_ these remains are few, and have to be sought 
for among their vastly outnumbering modern 
surroundings. ; 

Stript of their ancient memories for many 
generations, they have had rather a hard time 
of it to survive, even in a ruinous condition, to 
our day. They are lonely remnants of the wild 
days when a man carried his life at the point 
of his sword. By-and-bye there arose such 
foundations as that of Elgin Cathedral, a casket 

of glorious fragments of Scottish Art from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century. 
_ Alas! it has suffered from the usage of the 
centuries that conceived it; but even if their 
hard buffettings often laid a grievous blow 
~ upon its walls, they also lay upon us a debt of 
gratitude, for something even finer often took 
_the place of the earlier work that was destroyed. 
What do we find as the record of its life ? 
_ There was a fire, probably accidental, in 1270; 
and there is a tale of barbarity almost un- 
paralleled in history—in 1390, when the fierce 
Wolf of Badenoch deliberately marched with 
_his followers and set on fire one half of the 


town of Elgin. This was a case of unbridled | 


revenge, and as it was executed in retaliation 
for the rebuke of the Bishop of Elgin—the 
_ Cathedral was specially marked out to he a 
victim for this nobleman’s ignoble wrath. 
The central tower, probably owing to bad 
building, collapsed in 1506, carrying to des- 
 truction with it probably a portion of the 

nave. Immediately, however, Bishop Forman 
, commenced to rebuild the tower, which did 
~” not attain its full height (198ft.) until 1538. 
_ Thirty years of comparative peace ensued, 
until the infamous order of the Regent Moray 
was 
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is little to be wondered at that in 1637—nearly 
seventy years afterwards—during a gale the 
rafters of the choir were blown down. 

All its life more or less beset with difficulties 
—now pecuniary, now depredatory—even in 
its ruined condition, fate still dealt unkindly 
with it. On Easter morning, 1710, the great 
central spire fell, burying with it in ruin the 
north transept and the nave. And what shall 
we say of later years? We are ever ready to 
make a catspaw of the reformers, but ruined 
as the noble building was on that Haster 
morning, yet much ‘havoc has since been per- 
petrated by the cupidity of man, and his pre- 
ference for a ready-made quarry when he can 
get it—cheap. Roughness did not stop at the 
middle ages. Indeed, it was more excusable 
then, and even although we bitterly mourn 
the careless, thoughtless, greedy actions of 
these miserable quarriers, w2 must. be thank- 
ful that later better times have come. And 
doubtless, if we had lived in these times we 
might (had accident allowed it) been as eager 
quarriers as they. 

The present remains consist of the ruins of 
a church which once could boast of a nave of 
five aisles and two western towers, north and 
south transepts, choir with side aisles, and an 
octagonal. chapter house. 


Although the Cathedral at Elgin was estab- © 


lished in 1224, the See of Moray is much older. 
‘It certainly comes either sezond or third in 
point of foundation —i.e., either after St. 
Andrew’s or Aberdeen. 
settled cathedral church of the diocese for a 
long while; the old Norman Church of Birn'e 
(still existing), the Church of Kinnedar, and 
of Spynie—now entirely demolished—seemed 
alternately to serve the purpose. 

- The Church at Spynie was eventually, by 
‘the .Pope’s appointment, honoured as the 
Cathedral Church of the diocese. But in a 
few years it was represented that Spynie was 
a most inconvenient position, and. in 1224 the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Elgin was 


_ selected for this distinction. 


If, as seems most likely, the south transept 
is a part of this early church, it must have 
been one of considerable importance and 


\ 


But there was no. 


bh Ep 


dimensions. Although it may be difficult to 
imagine why there should be solarge # church 


’ at- Elgin, as these transepts would suggest, it 


is, I think, more difficult to imagine that this 
work is not’ earlier than 1224.. It is true that 
the doorway abacus is circular, but that of the 
upper windows is square. “I'he shafts are in 
all cases detached. It is probable, from the 
mere fact, perhaps, of the circular headed 
windows being over the pointed ones, that the 


lower ones more truly indicate the real date, 


and the upper ones were a mere hark back to 
an earlier phase; yet looking at the details, 
and more particularly looking at the masonry 
—-which is entirely different from that of any 
other part of the building—it is borne in on 
the reluctant mind that notwithstanding the 
apparent improbability” of this being the 
transept of a church at Elgin before it 
received the’ onerous burden of cathedral 
honoure, it seems impossible that it owes its 
origin to a date subsequent to the foundation 
of the see there in 1224. mn ; 

The north transept, of which the. walls 
exist at a height of about 4ft., was evidently 
of similar design, and, judging by the masonry, 
was also of similar date. 

The peculiar rubble masonry is observable 
both inside and outside of the transepts, and it 
is worthy of note, if is’ also found in the 
lowe: portion of the north wall of the choir— 
a most interesting portion of the ruins, of 
which more anon, 

Andrew, the first bishop after 1224, was a 
man of influential family, and under his active 
rule not only was the ecclesiastical foundation 
considerably enlarged, but the church itself 
seems also to have been greatly extended. 
The nave may have been lengthened, but, 
at any rate, the west towers were added. .'They 
are 24ft. square and 84ft. high, as they stand. 

By the existing weather moulds for the aisle 
roofs it is plain that the church was originally 
of three aisles, not five, as at present. Built- 
up windows in the west walls of the transepts 
also tell the same tale of the early church. _ 

The arcade over the west door in the interior 
of the church is, 1 take it, of 1224 date, and 
it is of the same design as the clerestcry 
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arcade in the interior of the south transept, 
except that the larger arches are pointed in 
place of being round. 

Now turn to what is left of the north wall 
of the choir. In the clerestory we perceive 
that the lights are not all of the same design. 
Two perfect ones and the joint of a third are 
shorter than the others to the east. These 
short lights are, I believe, a fragment of the 
clerestory of Bishop Andrew’s church erected 
immediately after 1224. The details are 
similar to the later lights, but not identical. 

The second point is this, that the bays of the 
clerestory lights are not centred with the vault- 
ing bays of the aisle. This might suggest that 
the aisle was of later date, but if we examine 
more closely we shall observe that, while this 
is partially true, it is not the whole truth. 

If we closely inspect. the masonry in the 
second bay, underneath the second pair of 
clerestory lights, we observe indications of 
some alteration, and if these are traced out, we 
discover something highly suggestive of a 
pointed window having been obliterated by 
later masonry. The head of the pointed arch 
will be noticed just breaking through at the 
apex of the wall rib in the vaulting, and indi- 
cations of the building up of a high window 
are visible under this. Further observe that 
immediately east of this a heavy buttress is 
abruptly broken off above the vaulting, 
clearly showing some alteration; and there is 
thus clear evidence that (1) the aisle is later 
than the choir wall, and (2) that this wall was 
originally an outside wall and pierced by a 
window in the eastmost bay. 


But this does not exhaust the indications of 
change. It cannot fail to be noticed that the 
wall of the choir above the vaulting is rough, 
and consequently has never been an outside 
surface, and the portion of the aisle here was 
doubtless vaulted. This may have formed the 
Sacristy of the 1224 church. _How far east the 
1224 church extended, we have no means of 
guessing, only unearthing the foundations 
could reveal it. 

Subsequent to the accidental fire of 1270, 
the eastern portion of the choir and clerestory 
was built, and evidence is obtained from the 
broker. buttress already alluded to and the 
small strip buttress one bay further east, that 
no aisle was then intended. The strip but- 
tress goes down the wall face, and when the 
aisle was added a portion of it was covered up 
by the vaulting. 

As we shall presently see, the choir did not 
long remain aisleless. 

Let us for a moment return to the 1224 
clerestory and the built-up window. Here we 
have the interior wall of the clerestory, where 
we can see the variation in the design already 
alluded to. But look below the clerestory, and 
faint indications will be observed of a built-up 
arcade, similar in general scheme to that over 
the west doorway and in the south transept. 

Now, a most important point in this con- 
nection is that the centre of the window just 
discernible as built-up on the outside coincides 
with the most easterly large opening of this 
arcade, thus uniting the two obliterated early 
ee one inside and the other out- 
side. 
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Before passing from this portion of the 
building let us note the sudden drop of the — 
level of the clerestory passage. The old level 
is 18in. above the later one. The later level is 
continuous round the east end, and the south 
wall of the choir. ; a 

I do not take it as a mere coincidence that 
the clerestory level as shown on the east side 
of the west towers is exactly 18in. above the 
choir clerestory, or exactly the same as the 
fragment of the 1224 clerestory we have just 
been describing. I deduce from thatfactthat — 
the nave at the west towers was of 1224 date, 
and indeed the general evidence which we have 
already been considering, and an examination 
of the details will fully bear this out. a: 

On the interior face of the north wall of the 
choir, and at its base, are evidences in the 
masonry of this being a wall of similar date 
(as similar masonry) to the transepts, i.e, of 
the church existing before 1224. 2 

The two great responds, one on either side 
of the choir, were most probably united by an 
arch. But when the outer aisles were added, 
and the buttresses were cut off in their lower — 
parts, and the necessary abutment thereby 
removed, this arch would be taken down, And 
at a later date the elaborate finials were erected 
as a unique crowning feature above the caps. 

The north wall of the choir was solid, but 
the south wall was open to the south aisle. 

Probably it was while the new choir was — 
being erected in such magnificent fashion that 
it was decided to erect a separate chapter 
house, and consequently a north aisle to the 
choir with access across it. The chapterhouse, 
as we shall see, is of two dates, onesubsequent 
to 1270, and one fifteenth century. Boe. 

A near view at the clerestory level of the 
choir shows the very beautiful detail of this 
portion of the old cathedral. Observe thecare 
with which even the loftiest portions of the 
turrets are treated,and even on the side which — 
would be quite hidden if the roof were onthe 
building. Asa matter of design and detailit 
would be hard to instance any building that. 
equalled this; none could excel it. There is 
grace of design, superb proportion, the utmost 
delicacy of detail, and, although thereis ample ~ 
ornament, there is, withal, a repose and re- — 
straint which makes the work most fascinating. 

The general design of the choir clerestory — 
can be made out from-this view, and alsothat 
of the south choir aisle. 

This aisle and the corresponding north aisle 
of the choir are of the same date, judging by 
the design and details, which are practically 
identical; but they must either have been 
rebuilt, or at least have had new windows 
inserted subsequent to the barbarous incen- 
diarism of that royal marauder, the Wolf of 
Badenoch. The buttresses and the walls under 
the sill level are probably original. : 

The only fragments of the nave remaining 
are two windows, the jambs of a third one, and 
the inner doorway and wall of the south porch. — 
The two windows appear, on a superficial 
view, to be the same. In dimensions they 
vary slightly. The general design is similar, — 
except the circle in the window head, which in _ 
the eastern one is filled with four pear-shaped 
apertures, and in the western one with three _ 
only. But the detail of the tracery is very — 
different ; that one which now is almost — 
denuded of its filling is of much more beauti- _ 
ful design, and is probably the older, the other 
being an inferior copy of much later days. 

I am very sceptical about the skew which _ 
is built up above one of the windows:— 


1. It is extremely steep in pitch—far steeper _ 
than even the main roof for example, and if 
continued up to the centre of the bay, would | 
finish well above the level of the sills of the _ 
nave clearstory lights. 44 oles 

2. It certainly did not start where it 
shown, for the wall head must have been (as — 
clearly indicated by the weathering on the 
west tower) about 2ft. higher. eae 

There is no doubt that the two window: 
partly entire had gables over them, but, 
judging by the weathering for aisle roof on 
the tower, and on the transept walls, gabl 
did not probably surmount any other windo 

By far the most interesting part of this 
fragment—and one of the most interesting in 
the whole building—is the jamb of the window 
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_ adjacent to these, and nearer the south porch. 
_It is rather surprising to find work of such 
an early character on the outer aisle wall. — 
_ There is no doubt that the original church 
_ existing in 1224 had only three aisles to the 
nave. Therecan be little doubt that the nave 
_and choir were either rebuilt, or extended after 
_ the transference of the See to Elgin, and from 
remains of weather moulds on the north 
_ tower, it is plain that then the church had 
only three aisles. But here we meet on the 
outside wall of a five-aisled church early detail. 
The most probable solution of the problem is 
that either owing to the destruction of part 
_of the nave in 1270, or owing to abundance 
_ of funds—or both—it was resolved to extend 
the already famous building by greatly in- 
creasing its width, from three to five aisles, 
so that it must, when completed, have pre- 
sented a magnificent appearance within and 
_ without. 
_ The facts that the south porch is similar, 
and that both exhibit similar decoration to 
_ that of the eastern portion of the choir, lead 
us to conclude that these works were carried 
out at some time shortly subsequent to 1270, 
Tf our conjecture is true, the building must 
have been almost transformed from a beautiful 
but modest cathedral church to one of very 
exceptional effectiveness: for not only was 
the- choir greatly extended with its aisles, 
but a chapter-house was built adjoining, and 
the nave increased to one of five aisles. 
_ The western portal, we may truly say, is the 
_ finest in the land. One never tires of studying 
it. If you gaze at it with half-closed eyes 
you get the true feeling of its power and 
grandeur, while examining it more closely you 
are charmed with the richness and variety of 
its design. Although the west towers were 
-added after 1224, and doubtless a new west 
doorway was then constructed, this one is 
clearly an incision in earlier work, and of 1270 
date, another proof of the rich inpouring of 
funds at that period, which enabled the bishop 
to so glorify his church. 


- (To be continued.) 
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HOW STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS ARE 
MADE. ¢ 


By CHRISTOPHER WHALL. 


T the meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, held last Friday, Mr. J. Fellowes 
Prynne presided. The following new 

members were elected: Mr. F. J. Palmer, Mr. 
J. H. Taylor and Mr. A.S. Vernon. A lecture 
and demonstration on “Stained Glass” was 
_given by Mr. Christopher Whall. The lecture 
was illustrated by a number of specimens of 

_ work done by Mr. Whall’s pupils at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts in Regent Street, and 

"by some of Mr. Whall’s own cartoons. After 
- asking permission to break through some of the 
_ traditions which ordinarily guide the debates 
of the Association, and give instead of a 
formal paper what he called a regular work- 
bench talk, Mr. Whall proceeded :— 

I would like in the first place to ask two 
questions: What do you want to know about 
stained glass? And, why do you want to 
_Imow? These are curious questions to ask 
_ perhaps, but I ask them because on the last 
- occasion of my visit here, when Mr. Wilson 
gave his admirable paper on “Glass” generally, 
- one who spoke with great weight and authority 
_ took exception to the line taken by the 
lecturer, and to the general drift and con- 
- clusion of his remarks. He said “he should 


not like to suggest that the roads they were | 


~ pursuing under the sanction of almost every- 
one who had written on the subject were wrong. 
_ What they had heard was the view of a pessi- 
ist. He failed to see any evidence to justify 
_ this view. Surely sooner or later they would 
ve something in the shape of invention, 
themselves influence opinion. There was 

eed for discouragement.” That was a 


-in the crafts. 


rather exaggerated criticism of what was 
itself rather exaggerated. I did not gather 
that there was anything in Mr. Wilson’s atti- 
tude as a craftsman antagonistic to the 
ordinary curiculum which you go through in 
-your offices under your architectural masters, or 
practice for yourself if you have started on 


your own account. 


I think we may do something to-night to 
bring the two points of view somewhat closer 
together. Butit does become a serious question 
to ask at the outset the reason why and the 
degree in which you should interest yourselves 
Tam here to interest you, if I 
can, in one of them. So I will first show you 
briefly how it is practised, then how far it lies 
in your power to gain practical knowledge of it 
without sacrificing your career. By that time 
I hope we shall have got sufficiently in touch 
with one another for the rest of the meeting 
to take the form of question and answer and 
explanation. 

Let me describe the actual production of a 
stained glass window. First of all the client 
wishes for a sketch. He wishes to see what 
you have in your mind appropriate to the 
situation of the window. The next step after 
making the small sketch is to reproduce it 
in the form of a full-sized cartoon. The 
cartoon should always be made by a craftsman 
—hby a man who is intimately acquainted with 
all the processes of stained glass work—that 
is essential. The reason for this is that 
when these little sketches come to be trans- 
lated, the whole finished work must be seen in 
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the mind’s eye of the draughtsman, so that he 
may make the best use of his material. A 
mere draughtsman is not in a position to take 
up work of that kind. He may make a 
beautiful drawing, but if he has never touched 
the glass he does not know what its limita- 
tions are. He has never considered that to 
make a beautiful drawing for a canvas is 
altogether different from making a drawing 
t> be cut up into small pieces with black lead 
between them. Therefore the drawing should 
be made by a practical man. The rule I adopt 
is to make as beautiful a drawing as I can, 
putting in as few working lines as possible— 
only those which indicate great masses of 
colour. After making the cartoon I set it 
with spray, so that it is indelible, and then 
draw over it with charcoal the remainder of 
the working lines. But I have conceived the 
whole in my own mind, so that I know at 
starting what I have to do. 
The next thing is to make a tracing showing 
the leading lines only. The whole of the 
work is carried out by that tracing. First of 
all, the glass is laid upon it and cut to the 
pattern required, leaving it one-sixteenth inch 
«short of the actual size, so as to allow for the 
core of the lead. The next step—a very 
important one—is the painting of the glass. 
The pieces of most importance—the head, 
hands, and anything that is elaborate in form 
—are laid down on the cartoon horizontally 
and traced with the pigment, which consists of 
oxide of iron with some flux which will melt it 


when put into the fire. After the pieces are 
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all traced, they are waxed up and placed on a 
glass plate which has light behind it. For 
the waxing process you need a saucepan of 
wax; a slip of glass is dipped into it; so 
that the spots of wax are conveyed to every 
corner of the glass. There is one practice, 
almost exclusively my own, which I think very 
useful ; that is the making of a sketch to scale 
in the material itself. This is to guide the 
craftsman by giving an indication of the 
appearance of the finished work. Of course 
that is a great deal of trouble to take; for 
years I did make a small sketch of that sort, 
though I do not do so now in one case out of ten. 

Now we are ready for the actual painting. 
An opaque pigment is laid on in “mat” as it 
is called, that is with an even surface, answer- 
ing much the same purpose as a ground in 
mezzotint, a ground brought to a perfectly 
even and smooth consistency, and then light- 
ened with various tools, chiefly hog’s-hair 
brushes worn down to the stump. One way in 
which this shading is done is by stippling, in 
which the glass is worked in a succession of 
spots; by this means you can lay a very per- 
fect ground, supposing it is your object to get 
a very delicate tint. One can take just as 
much shade off as one wishes, in fact, in this 
way, a perfectly finished shaded drawing 
might be worked up, supposing it could be 
kept wet long enough. 

The next process is the firing.: The pieces 
are taken off the plate, the wax is chipped 
away from the edges, the work is laid on trays 
which go into the kiln; there it is subjected 
to intense heat, which softens -the glass 
sufficiently to allow the pigment to penetrate 
into it. Here, of course, crops up an immensely: 
important question with regard to stained 
glass—the question of permanency. On this 
I would only say that as a general rule I 
believe all- the controversy about the use of 
this or that pigment isa mistake, and that the 
whole question depends upon whether the 
work is sufficiently fired or not. ‘Those who 
fire high make sure that their work is to be 
permanent at the expense of losing a great 
deal of the painting by the way. . Work that 
is fired in this way must be painted twice as 
dark as itis to be when finished. It is neces- 
sary to allow a very wide margin for what the 
kiln will do in the way of undoing the work, 
and perhaps a second painting may be needed, 
so that you may add what has been lost in the 


fire. If you are fortunate enough to secure 
that without losing it again, your window is 
finished, with the exception of what is called 
the “ yellow stain.” The virtue of stained glass 
does not consist in anything put on the 
surface, except the shading ; the virtue consists” 
in the colour of the glass itself, which is 
coloured throughout its whole bulk. There is 
this one exception of yellow. In the fifteenth 
century it was discovered that there was a 
perfect pigment by means of which stained 
glass of any light colour could be brought to 
any depth. You can paint on the glass what will 
become any colour from primrose up to ruby 
by the action of the fire. This pigment takes 
a very low degree of heat, and yet the stain is 
perfectly permanent. The danger is that one 
is tempted to overdo it; it is wise to be reticent 
in its use, so as to avoid making the window 
look bilious. 

That brings to my mind the use of white 
glass. The pigment in which we shade is 
rather warm in colour. The most satisfactory 
of all pigments as a working material is that 
which approaches most nearly to the colour of 
red lead; the purer you get it the redder it is. 
It is so unsatisfactory as a colour upon glass 
to paint your window in a hot red-brown that 
you may get out of the difficulty by using the 
greyer pigments which fire away much more; 
or you may use a greyish glass as your highest 
white. That seems to me a disastrous 
thing; we have lately hada run of windows 
painted in this way, with their highest white 
a greenish grey. If this is done you lose the 
pearly white which is the glory of the old 
stained glass. White glass is essential for the 
obtaining of good effect ; to use anything else 
as your highest light is giving up the game to 
a great extent. ” 

After the window has been painted and 
fired, it has to be leaded out. The whole: 
thing is laid down upon the bench and put 
together like a child’s puzzle; the lead is put 
round it, the pieces are kept together by horse- 
shoe nails, then the joints are fixed together 
by solder. Finally the whole is cemented; 
this makes the window hard and stiff, and also 
waterproof. - 


Such is the process of making a window, as . 


far as I have been able to describe it. Now 
there are several practical questions which 
appeal to you as architects. How much do 
you require to know about this sort of thing 
in order to be able to direct it? I do not think 
you want to know anything about it which 
would take a very enormous slice out of your 


career in order to learn it. In order to show ° 


you that. such is the case I have brought here 
some specimens of work done by my pupils in 
the School of Arts and Crafts in Regent 
Street. That is a craft school, not a school 
for theoretical design. Therefore everything 
here, except the designing, has been done by 
the pupil himself. Those who previously 


Half Plan of Ceiling 
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have been merely educated to paint the thing 
from the cartoon are here required to learn, 
or, at any rate, to fumble through, the pro- — 
cesses of cutting and leading and painting 
the work. ‘The pupil is required to know 
enough of his material to be able to deal with _ 
it in a practical sense. It cannot but havea — 
good influence upon a man when he is paint- 
ing on a material to know, at any rate in an 
amateur sense, what the material will do and 
how it is to be dealt with. ; 

I think that is very much an answer to the 
question often raised, how far it is possible 
for an architect, with all the demands upon 
his time and the exigencies of his training, to 
take up any of the crafts to a useful end. 
If it was demanded that an architect 
should take up a craft so as to be master ~ 
of it, it seems to me that in these 
days that would probably be impracticable, 
But there is a great deal to be learnt in a 


short time; the mere touch of the stuff gives 
you a fresh view of it; youdonot thenfeelthe ~~ 


same in regard to it as when it was to you 
merely a book illustration. I am sure this 
familiarity has a vital influence upon the 
design of those who practice the craft, because 
it is not architects alone who direct these 
things with less knowledge than one could 


wish; it is also those who carry out the work. 


Stained glass windows are almost universally 
produced with labour so divided that not one 
of those engaged on a portion of the work 
could have done the whole work himself. It 
must be a good move that those who produce 


the thing should be able, on occasion, to pro- : : 


duce the whole of it. At the Arts and Crafts 
School we endeavour to make the pupils 
masters of their craft, so that they can, if 


necessary, lead the piece of work up as well 


as paint it. 


An interesting discussion followed, and Mr. ~ 


Whall replied at length to the questions 
asked, Our report of these subsequent pro-. 
ceedings is held over till next week. 


FIRE PREVENTION. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF FIRE TESTS. 


fees British Fire Prevention Committee, 
which was founded by Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, the well-known architect, shortly after 
the Cripplegate Fire of November, 1897, has 
just taken a new and important step towards 
the realisation of its objects. This is the 
opening of a testing station, where materials 
and systems of construction may be submitted 
to independent and scientific tests with a 
view to ascertaining the exact measure of 
their fire-resisting capacity. Nothing of this 
kind on so large a scale has hitherto been 
attempted ; a few independent tests have been — 
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made in America, and a number of individual 
makers of fire-resisting specialities in this 
country and elsewhere have carried out tests L 
on their own account. But this is the first 
testing station that has been established 
where the procedure is absolutely unbiassed 
and scientific. The arrangements of the 
testing station are in the hands of an execu- 
tive committee, which includes a number of 
eminent architects, surveyors, and engineers. OER 2 are tate 
The tests are to include investigations into the 
fire -resisting qualities of ordinary methods 
of construction as well as of special systems. 
The maker of a fire-resisting system of con- |. 
struction who wishes to have it tested and 

hall-marked, so to speak, by the Committee, can —~ 
do so by paying the exact cost of the test. The 
Committee will record with tables and dia- 
grams the bare facts of the test, without any 
comparisons or expressions of opinion ; the 
~Committee’s object being not to propound 
theories, but to ascertain facts. 

The methods by which this object is sought 

_to be accomplished were demonstrated to a 
number of press representatives at an experi- 
mental test, conducted at the testing station, 
on Jan. 3lst. The station comprises two 
houses, standing in their own grounds, near 

Regent's Park, and backing on to Regent’s 
Canal. The principal building is used for 
committee rooms and laboratory purposes, and 
in the gardens at the back have been erected 
three brick huts, each 10ft. square. Here the 
larger tests are conducted. The fuel used is 
gas, which is made on the spot. The gas pro- 
ducer is worked by a steam boiler, and the gas 
passes through a main gas pipe of 18in. 
diameter into smaller pipes, which convey it 
to the brick huts. By this means the tem- - 
perature can be regulated as desired. The 
temperatures are recorded by two of Professor 
Roberts-Austen’s pyrometers,. placed in the 
house and electrically connected with the 
testing chambers. On the occasion of this 
experimental test an ordinary solid joist floor, 
protected with iron below, had been built over 
one of the testing chambers, and was subjected 
to a heat of 13800 deg. Fahr. The arrange- 
ments were in the-hands of Mr. Sachs, the 
chairman, and a sub-committee of the 
executive, comprising Mr. Frederick R. 
Farrow, F.R.1I.BA., Mr. Max Clarke, 
ARJ1.B.A., and Mr. Robert Mond, M.A., 
F.R.S.E. The experiment on this occasion 
was, of course, of no particular scientific 
importance, being merely designed to show 
the kind of work it is intended to carry out at 
the station. It may be interesting, therefore, 
to give a few notes of another experimental 
test that had been carried out a few days pre- 
viously :— 

The object under investigation was an 
ordinary pugged floor which would meet with 
the requirements of the Building Act, the 
specification being drafted by Mr. Wood- 
thorpe, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., District Surveyor to 
the City of London (Northern Division), 
Three variations of pugging were used with 
wood joists. The floor was built in- the 

ordinary way over the testing chamber, and 
had been given six weeks to dry. The test 
applied was a fire test of an hour’s duration, 
at temperatures varying from 1800 to 2300 
degrees Fahrenheit, followed by the applica- 
tion of water under 40lb. pressure from a 
manual engine for lmin. 30sec. No load 
was put on the floor nor had it to withstand 
the shocks of falling weights. The tempera- 
tures in the chamber were in this case solely 
recorded by Professor Roberts-Austen’s pyro- 
meters (No. 47 and No. 48), each working from 
two thermo-junctions and registering automa- 

tically. ae 

An effort is made in these tests to reproduce, 
as far as possible, the actual conditions of a 
real conflagation. To this end the floors are 
sometimes loaded, or weights are dropped 

- upon them, and water is applied under varying 
pressures. It will thus be seen that every 

— effort is made to render the tests not only 
_ independent and scientific, but of real practical 

value to all who are concerned in the construc- 
tion of buildings. 
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BATHS AND WASH- 
HOUSES. 


By A. Hesseiyt Tittman, F.R.1.B.A. 


PUBLIC 


British Architects on Monday evening, 

the President, Professor Aitchison, 

R.A., presided. It was announced that 
the Council had decided to submit to the 
Queen the name of Mr. G. F. Bodley as a fit 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, 1899.—A 
paper by Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, on “ Public 
Baths and Washhouses,” was read by the 
secretary, Mr. W. J: Locke. Mr. Tiltman 
opened his paper by an expression of his 
personal views upon the ordinances which 
should govern the arrangement of baths and 
washhouses in the future, and their influence 
upon the arrangement and details of 
their various departments. The Baths 
and Washhouses Act, 1846, was passed “to 
encourage the establishment of public baths 
and washhouses. ‘The municipal duty, how- 
ever, of providing facilities for the cleansing 
of the bodies and linen of the poor had not 
been adequately performed. Statistics showed 
that only a small proportion of the class for 
which these establishments were chiefly 
intended availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered. The reasons for this partial 
failure, the author considered were—First, 
that the initial distribution and classification 
of the establishments were frequently at 
fault ; secondly, sufficient effort was not made 
to educate the masses as to the necessity and 


A T the meeting of the Royal Institute of 


benefits of the bathing habit. The bathing ~ 


community to be catered for consisted of the 
middle class, the working class, and the very 
poor. A great initial blunder was committed 
in associating these in large proportions for all 
purposes of swimming, bathing, and washing, 
in almost every establishment. The remedy 
lay in the practical adoption of some system of 


Central and Branch Establishments, 


classified and distributed to suit the special 
needs of each district. Ablutionary baths and 
public wash-houses should be decentralised 
and located at much more frequent intervals 
throughout those districts requiring them, 
forming a series of branch establishments ; 
whilst swimming baths should constitute 
centralised establishments at one or more 
points, equally dividing up the whole district. 
The author then enumerated the requirements 
of thesuggested establishments. The central 
establishment should be the chief and most 
attractive. The branch establishments should 
consist of two types:—(1) Baths and wash- 
houses ; (2) People’s baths. Either type 
could be put upon the site of from two to four 
small houses in a by street, which would be 
neither costly nor difficult to acquire. In ex- 
tending the provision of baths and wash- 
houses, the authorities should consider the 
advisability of doing co in: the direction of 
branch rather than central establishments. 
Th® author had visited and inspected a very 
large number of baths and washhouses 
throughout the United Kingdom, and on the 
Continent. A committee of medical and other 
experts in New York, after careful investiga- 
tion, had reported their preference for the 
arrangement and administration of the new 
formof German and Austrian “ People’s Baths.” 
The distinguishing features and hygienic 
advantages having been fully explained, the 
author went on to describe the plan and 
arrangement of each of the three classes of 
typical establishments advocated by him. 


General Arrangements. 


The central establishment site should have a 
superficial area of from 30,000 to 40,000 square 
feet, be in a prominent position, and easily 
accessible from all parts of the town or parish. 
It should admit of the perfect drainage of all 
portions of the establishment without neces- 
sitating an expensive treatment of levels 
of the building generally. Much saving 
may be effected by having only a small 
frontage towards the main thoroughfare, 


A good site may often thus be secured, carry- 
ing with it sometimes sufficient frontages to 
back streets, where minor entrances may be 
provided. In baths carried out for the 
Islington Vestry, the author had adopted the 
quadrangular system to such a site as that 
described with excellent results. The water 
supply must be abundant, pure, and soft. There 
should be storage for some 15,000 to 20,000 
gallons ; ponds of very large size are not ad- 
visable: It is better to increase their number 
rather than their dimensions when the 
latter exceed 90ft. by 30ft. Five is a 
useful number for central establishments ; 
two for each of the sexes, and a fifth or small 
pond to be used alternately for both sexes, 
principally as a teaching pond. In England 
swimming baths were usually closed during 
‘six months of the year; but, with adequate 
warming and other arrangements, as in. Ger- 
many, where, though much colder, swimming 
baths were open all the year round, swimming 
clubs would gladly use them throughout the 
winter months, ‘The arrangement of one of 
the swimming baths during the winter 
months for public entertainment purposes was 
next considered, and the best means of 
meeting the County Council requirements in 
the matter of exits, &c. The location of 
hot-air baths, laundry, boiler-house and 
engine rooms, apartments for superintendent 
and engineer, &c., having been indicated, the 
author went on to deal with the details affect- 
ing the various departments, viz., swimming 
baths for both sexes, douche or cleansing 
rooms, slipper and rain-douche baths, hot-air 
baths, the establishment working department, 
boiler-house, engine room, accumulator room, 
receiving room, washhouse, drying room, fold- 
ing and distributing store rooms, mess room, 
engineer’s workshop, and the administrative 
department. 


Swimming Baths. 


A defect requiring correction in English 
swimming baths was the insufficiency of 
dressing-box accommodation in proportion to 
the superficial area of pond surface. The 
almost universal arrangement of placing the 
dressing-boxes down two sides, and possibly 
one end of the hall, must be improved upon. 
This might be done by adopting the Conti- 
nental method of placing an equal pro- 
portion. of the dressing-boxes upon the 
gallery floor, or by arranging them in a series 
of transeptal bays upon one or both sides of 
the bath. The pond should be rectangular in 
shape, and in the proportion generally of 
length to width as 3 to 1. Steps to the water 
should be of wood, and made removable. An 
open self-draining channel, close to the top of 
the pond and running continuously round it, 


serves as a scum overflow and spitting trough, 
and a suitable height above the water-line an 
iron or copper safety rail should run all 
round the pond for the use of tired 
swimmers. At the shallow end a portion 
of this rail is usually converted into a spray 
pipe, extending the whole width of the 
pond. By raising or depressing the direction 
of the perforations in this, a useful and 
pleasant means of freshening and clearing the 
top surface of the water is obtained. Further 
points considered in this connection were the 
depth and temperature of the water gangways 
round the ponds, flooring materials, dressing- 
boxes and their fittings. An important 
feature of the swimming bath should be the 
douche or cleansing room. ‘This is almost un- 
known in this country in connection with 
swimming baths; but it is a universal provi- 
sion of the German baths, and used by every 
bather as a matter of necessary routine, it 
being understood that before entering the 
swimming pond he should, out of considera- 
tion for his fellow bathers, undergo a thorough 
cleansing process. 


Hot-Air Baths. 


These should be upon the lines of the improved 
form of the Anglicised Turkish Bath, consist- 
ing of three rooms, viz., the tepidarium, 
140deg. Fahr.; the calidarium, 180deg.; and 
the laconicum, 250deg.; together with a_com- 
bined cooling and dressing room, and. a sham- 
pooing and douche room. For the second-class 
hot-air baths the author recommended the 


that slipper baths “and other abominations: 
' would be done ery with as soon as s possible. 


system suggested in Metealfe’s “ Sanitus Sani- 
tatum et Omnia Sanitas,” which consists of as 
combination of hot-air rooms of the Turkish — 

bath with a system of warmed lavatories, in 
lieu of the shampooing process and plung e 

bath. This modification of the Turkish bath, 
for ordinary purposes of ablution, would be 
perfectly effective, less provocative of colds, 
and more economical than the ordinary wan m 
slipper bath. . 


Public Washhouses: 


In considering the second part of his subject, 
“Public Washhouses,” the author said that 
their present arrangement required complete — 
overhauling. Full details of a small installa- 
tion were given as an indication of the line 
modification should take. The following rooms 
were described and illustrated: Public wash- 
houses, mangling room, waiting hall, clo 
and bonnet room, cré sche, ticket office. 
verting to bathing establishments, the author 
explained that the smaller type of his branch 
establishments, viz., people’s baths, was in- 
tended to meet, in the cheapest and simplest 
manner, the needs of the very poor for cleansing 
facilities. It consisted of very small establis 1 
ments of rain-douche baths, built at very fre- 
quent intervals, in the poor and populous dis- 
tricts, after themanner of the Germansand Aus- 
trians. These establishments could be made 
so small and compact as to permit of their 
erection under our streets, in a manner similar 
to our underground lavatories. 


Architectural Treatment. ® 


Finally, the author touched upon con- 
struction-and architectural treatment. Con- 
struction should be of such a character as to 
resist the action of water in every form, 
whether. from carelessness or from the neces: 
sities of frequent cleansing. It should 
easily kept clean, free from “vermin, and es 
cially so with respect to the transfer of conta- 
gious matter. As to external Architecture, t 
design of the building should clearly express 
its purpose, quite apart from all questions of 
style. It should appear exactly what it is, 
and not ape the dignity and expression of t 
modern town hall. In the treatment of 
natural outcome of the plans, there are infi 
opportunities for original and distine 
work. The paper was_ illustrated b 
large collection of plans of baths in England 
and on the Continent, including the Kenning. 
ton Road Baths, Hornsey Road Baths, 
Tibberton Square Baths, River and Pa 
Baths at Hamburg, and “People’s Baths” a 
Hamburg and Vienna. = 


The Discussion. 


Mr. W. Emerson, in a few sentences, pro pose d 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Tiltman for his able 
and interesting paper.—This was seconded by 
Mr. H. L. Florence; who remarked that he 
had no doubt the system of the douel 
would be much to the advantage of — 
populace generally, if they could be ind 
to take kindly to the novelty. He did 
quite agree with the suggestion that York 
stone should be used for the landings round 
the baths, being of opinion that ‘slate 
was both pleasanter and more easily cleaned 
—Mr. A.'l. Bolton referred to the difficulty 
of minimising the noise that came from ¢ 
swimming path. He thought the noise 
arose largely from the excessive amo 
of glass in the roof. Every splash was 
echoed from the glass roof. He suggested th at 
if the amount of glass could be restricted, the 
inconvenience arising from this cause would 
be greatly diminished.—Mr. Saxon Snell said 
that anyone who had had the privilege of going 
over the new swimming bath at Shoredit ch 
would feel that a very great stride had been 
made towards the ideal. . With regard to small 
bath establishments, he thought great economy 
might be effected by using “them. alternately 
for men and women; this would be quite 
practicable, because women generally bat 
in the morning and men in the evening. HE 
quite agreed that many small establishment 
were to be preferred to a few large ones. 
Professor Aitchison, in putting the vot ¥ 
thanks to the meeting, expressed the hopé¢ 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of eaperts, including 

_-all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor: 


APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES. 
To the Editor of Tue Buitpers’ JoURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—Will you kindly give me some 
information with regard to the customary 
prices per cubic foot for (1) middle class 
dwelling houses, (2) hotels, (3) churches, (4) 
schools, (5) warehouses, (6) hospitals. Should 
dimensions be taken from bottom of concrete, 
or from ground line ?—Faithfully yours, 
_ Cardiff. “ CUBE.” 


_ The cost of building is rising rapidly just 
now at the rate of about 5 per cent. every 
three months. At present the prices are ap- 
proximately, per cubic foot: (1) middle class 
_ dwellings 84d., (2) hotels 10d., (3) churches 1s. 
_ to 2s., according to elaboration, (4) schools 74., 
(5) warehouses 6d. to 8d., (6) hospitals 9d. to 
ls. Dimensions should be taken from bottom 
_of concrete to half way of roof. 


 GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of Tum BuritpERs’ JOURNAL. 


_ Dear Srr,—Would you kindly favour me 
evith the date, price, and publisher’s name 
of Gwilt’s “Encylopedia of Architecture” ? 
_ Also please say if itis a book of instruction 
or for reference.— Yours truly, A.B 
Clifton. 

< Gwilt’s “Encyclopedia of Architecture” is 
“published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and 
=€0. and costs 52s. 6d. A discount bookseller 
will supply you with it for less. There was 
an edition issued in 1891, and we believe this 
was the last. The 1888 edition is, however, 
recommended to students by the R.I.B.A., 
and you might obtain a secondhand copy from 
~ Messrs. Batsford, High Holborn, London. 
~The book, which runs to nearly 1500 pages, 
constitutes a concise but comprehensive sur- 
yey of all subjects pertaining to Architecture, 
both theory and practice. It is much more 
than a book of reference, and should be 
possessed by every architectural student. 
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REMOVING PAINT AND WHITE- 
WASH FROM BRICKWORK. 
To the Editor of Tur BurupErs’ JOURNAL. 
- Dear S1r,—Will you kindly elicit from 
your correspondents the best mode of removing 
aint and whitewash from red brick exterior, 
o restore to original colour ? dA 
igh Wycombe. » 
_ To restore to its original colour a red brick 
exterior which has been coated with paint or 
whitewash is, to all intents and purposes, an 
‘impossibility. But possibly something less 
than complete restoration will suffice. “ White- 
wash” is a vague term, and may mean any- 
ing from limewash—bound with tallow or 
—to distemper. If limewash, the brickwork 
well nigh past hope, as nothing less than 
scraping every inch of the surface will remove 
it; a stiff wire scratch-brush would be useful. 
If distemper, wash off the coating as far as 
possible in the ordinary manner, then go over 
the work carefully and thoroughly with stiff 
bass dandies, using plenty of clean water. ‘To 
remove paint, make up a “pickle” of freshly- 
burned unslaked lime and ordinary washing 
soda, in the proportion of 3 to 1, with sufficient 
water to make a creamy liquid. Apply this— 
whilst still hot, and using worthless brushes 
for the purpose—to the surface of the paint, 
and continue the application until the paint 
is dissolved. Follow on with plenty of clean 
water, applied with dandies, and when the 
‘ickwork is as clean as it can be got, go over 
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it again with a solution of weak acid— 
sulphuric or acetic (ordinary vinegar will do) 
in sufficient quantity to give the liquid a 
slight acid taste—in order to neutralise any 
alkali still left in the pores of the bricks. 
Then give another wash with clean water, 
and the work is ready for any further treat- 
ment. It would probably be found desirable 
to rake the joints, colour the brickwork, and 
then to repoint the whole exterior. The 
colouring is done with Venetian red, toned to 
colour required with Spanish brown, 2lb. of 
dry colour being stirred into from 1 to 13 
gallons of water, and 3lb. of white copperas 
being added to this quantity in order to 
“set” it. ' 
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BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
HERALDRY. 
To the Editor of THe BuitpErRs’ JoURNAL. 


Srr,— Would you please to be good enough 
to tell me through the Enquiries column 


which you consider the very best book to get, 


at a moderate price, in order to acquire a 
general knowledge of Architecture, also for 
Heraldry. I have seen Statham’s “ Architec- 
ture ” and Cusson’s “ Heraldry ” often men- 
tioned. What do you think of them? 
Thanking you'in anticipation,— Yours truly, 
Glasgow. W. REID. 


Both the books you mention can be recom- 
mended. For further books that would serve 
as introductions to the study of Architecture 
see an answer to a correspondent on p. 319 in 
the BurtprRs’ JournaL for December 21st, 
1898. Another good book on Heraldry is 
Bentell and Aveling’s “Heraldry: Ancient 
and Modern.” Some articles on the subject 
are in hand for publication in our columns. 


DESIGN FOR A DOVECOTE. 
To the Editor of Tae BurupErs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—In my stable court I have a 
disused door into the hayloft, into which I 
propose to build a pigeon roost either in wood 
or stone. Can you refer me to any of your 
papers giving an illustration of something of 
that nature? I want something different from 
the everyday thing.—Yours truly, 


JOHN A, HOLMS. 
The accompanying design of a dovecote 


giving front and end views, and a plan, may 
meet your requirements. It could be fitted 


| between the reveals of the doorway, and rest 


DESIGN FOR DOVECOTE. BY GEORGE ELLIS. 
Front Elevation. 

End Elevation. 

Plan at A, Fig. 1. 

Plan at B, Fig. 1. 

Detail of Corner Post. 
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on the two brackets springing from the sill. 
It is intended to be framed out of 2in. stuff, 
with 1}in. cross rails and l}in. panelling; the 
roof of gin. oak shingles. The back should 
be hinged to give access for cleaning. Either 
teak or pitch-pine would look well, to be 
finished by oiling and varnishing. 


A Road-Makers’ Exhibition.—At the 
Building Trades Exhibition, to be held at the 
Agricultural Hall from April 26th to May 6th, 
a section of special interest to surveyors and 
sanitary engineers will be that organised by 
The Surveyor. The exhibits will relate to 
road-making methods and appliances, and, 
judging from the programme we have seen, 
these subjects will be illustrated in a very 
comprehensive manner. In connection with 
the Exhibition arrangements are to be made 
for meetings at which papers of interest to 
municipal engineers, members of local bodies, 
and others, will be read and discussed. 
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Keystones. 


Mr. Ruskin is eighty years old to-day. 


Plaistow’s new Mission Church of St. 
Thomas has been opened. 


The Local Government Board hold more 
than 1000 public inquiries every year, and 
sanction loans for about £9,000,000. 

St. Luke’s, Dublin, is about to be closed 
for repairs and improvements.. The roof is 
found to be in a very bad condition. 


Stafford Workhouse is to be enlarged at a 
cost of about £2000. At the last meeting of 
the Board of Guardians it was decided to have 
plans prepared. 

A monument erected in the Cathedral of 
Carthage to the memory of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
a former Archbishop of Carthage, was unveiled 
last Sunday week. 


Mr. Fred. Mitchell, architect and surveyor, 
has removed to more commodious offices on 
the ground floor at 9, Upper Fountaine Street, 
Albion Street, Leeds. 


Perth and District Tramway Company, 
Limited, have obtained permission from the 
Perth Police Commission to use the electric 
traction on their lines. 


A monument in memory of Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, M.P., was unveiled last Thursday 
at Horncastle. The memorial is 32ft. high, 
and was erected by public subscription. 


Battersea Polytechnic was opened in 1894, 
but the great hall, which formed part of the 
original scheme, has only just been erected. 
This was opened by Mr. Arthur Balfour last 
Friday. 

The Parish Church at Great Hampden, 
Bucks, wherein John Hampden is buried, is to 
undergo a much-needed restoration. Of the 
£2000 required to preserve the ancient build- 
ing considerably over half has been raised. 


A handsome pedestal, provided by Mr. 
Charles. Wertheimer for Bernini’s bust of 
Cromwell, has been erected in the House of 
Commons; the memorial stands at the foot of 
the stairs leading to the Committee Room 
passage. . 

Munificent Gift to Liverpool.—It is 
announced that a Liverpool gentleman, whose 
name has not transpired, has bought a plot of 
land near the Custom House with the inten- 
tion of erecting buildings to cost £20,000, 
chiefly for the use of sea-going people. 


New Market at Aberavon.—lIn the recent 
competition for a new market at Aberavon, 
South Wales, twenty-two sets of designs were 
sent in, the ones selected being those of Mr. 
Frank 8. Biram, of St. Helens, who has been 
appointed to carry out the work. 


A New Mission Church, to accommodate 
300 worshippers, has been erected at Graiseley, 
Wolverhampton. It has cost about £1000, 
including furniture and fittings. The builder 
is Mr. F. Skett, of Wolverhampton, and the 
architect, Mr. F. T. Beck, also of Wolver- 
hampton. 


A light railway scheme, promoted by the 
Penzance, Newlyn, and West Cornwall Light 
Railway Company, has received the approval 
of the Light Railway Commissioners. The 
object is to construct a line, to cost £150,000, 
to connect Penzance with the Land’s End 
district. 


The Boadicea Statue,—At the meeting of 
the London County Council on January 31st 
it was agreed to expend £1500 in the pro- 
vision of a granite pedestal on the wall of the 
Victoria Embankment on which to erect the 
Boadicea statuary group presented by Mr. J. I. 
Thornycroft to the Council. 


A new pulpit has been erected in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Avonmouth, as a memorial 
to the Rev. David Wright, the first vicar of 
Stoke Bishop. It is substantially built of 
Bath stone with an elaborately carved border, 
and has sculptured figures in three of the 
panels, and an inscription in the fourth, The 
pulpit is from the design of Mr. Wood Bethell, 
of London, and it has been executed by Messrs. 
Hems, of Exeter, 


A municipal lodging-house has just been 
opened in East North Street, Aberdeen. The 
building has cost £16,500. Accommodation is 
provided for men only, and the bedrooms, or 
cubicles, altogether number 252. The premises 
are well equipped, and fitted throughout with 
electric light. 


Three New A.R.A.’s.— At a general 
assembly of Academicians and Associates, 
held on January 31st at the Royal Academy 
of Arts, Messrs. Arthur 8. Cope, Alfred Hast 
(painters), and W. Goscombe John (sculptor) 
were elected Associates. Mons. Jules Breton 
was elected an honorary foreign Academician. 


A New Street for Cambridge is proposed 
from the Great Bridge to Northampton Street. 
An excellent scheme has been prepared by Mr. 
Edwin Bays, architect,of London and Cam- 
bridge, by which persons in the neighbourhood 
of Bridge Street can obtain ready means of 
access to the Backs or Madingley Road. We 
hope the Corporation will adopt this scheme. 


Dangerous Structures.—The following 
buildings or parts thereof have been reported 
to the Public Health Department as danger- 
ous: 52, Fenchurch Street (stonework on third 
floor windows; 49, King William Street (studio 
on the top of the building); 30, Farringdon 
Street, and 16, Bear Alley, Farringdon Street 
(telephone pole on the roof); and 26, New 
Bridge Street (chimney-pot). 

The Improved Electric Glow Lamp 
Company Limited were awarded a silver 
medal at the late Turin Exhibition for the 
excellence and efficiency of their lamps. The 
jury, in their report, stated that the gold 
medal would have been awarded to the Com- 
pany if they had not been of the opinion that 
the price of the lamp, owing to the heavy 
duty, was too high for the Italian market. 


A new lighthouse is to be erected at Barn 
Ness, on the Haddingtonshire coast, near 
Innerwick. The lighthouse is to stand 100ft. 
high, the district being a very low-lying one, 
and accommodation is also to be provided for 
lighthouse-keepers’ houses and stores. The 
light will be a group, flashing three flashes in 
quick succession every half-minute. The beam 
of light of each of the flashes will be 78,000 
candle-power. 


Water as a Motive Power.—The High- 
land Water Power Company is applying to 
Parliament in the coming session for a Bill 
which has for its object the development of 
industries in the North of Scotland by means 
of water power. Another new enterprise in 
which water power is to be employed is the 
establishment of factories at Geneva for the 
production of carbide of calcium by utilising 
the enormous water powers of the Giffre River 
at Geneva. 


_ A Reconstructed Music Hall.—The Bed- 
ford Music Hall, in High Street, Camden Town, 
has been entirely rebuilt during the past six 
months, and is to be opened very shortly. The 
auditorium has a depth of 65ft. and clear width 
of 56ft. There are no columns to obstruct the 
the view of the stage, and some elegant features 
mark the Louis Quatorze embellishments. A 
sliding roof will assist ventilation, and the 
lighting is by electricity, with a reserve of both 
gas and oil. : 


The Proposed Free Library at Wolver- 
hampton, which is to be erected as a memorial 
of the Diamond Jubilee, will cost about. 
£14,000.. The lowest tender for the work 
considerably exceeds the original estimate, 
and the subscriptions in hand or promised fall 
considerably short of the required amount. 
At a meeting of subscribers it was decided to 
make a further appeal for contributions.’ The 
accepted designs for the new building are by 
Mr. H. 'T. Hare, of London. 


Sculpture for South Africa.—Mr. Tweed, 


the sculptor, is preparing a series of panels 


representing Major Wilson’s last stand at the 
Shangani River. These are to be placed amid 
the ruins of Zimbabwe, in South Africa, The 
panels are 14ft. long by 7ft. high, and give a 
vivid representation of Wilson with his men 
leaving camp. Another important. piece of 


work Mr. T'weed has in hand is a statue of Mr.’ 
Rhodes, 12ft. high, which is to be erected in 


Buluwayo. 


The Manchester Sewage Problem seems 
now finally on its way towards solution. On 
last Wednesday the Manchester City Council 
authorised the Rivers Committee to take all 
necessary measures for preparing the plans 
and estimates necessary to effect the scheme 
recommended by the experts. The bacterial 
system is the scheme approved of, with 
double contact beds. The committee have 


secured the services of Mr. Baldwin Latham_ Z 


to prepare the plans and estimates. - 


Haverfordwest Infirmary has been re- 
opened, after undergoing extensive alterations 
and additions. A storey has been added to the 
centre block of the building, and the extra 
space thus provided has been devoted to an 
operating theatre, which has a good overhead 
light, and is reached by a hospital lift; three 
bedrooms, a large sitting room, and two bath- 
rooms, &c., for the staff. The new portion of 
the infirmary is estimated to have cost about 
£1000, and other alterations have cost another 
£200. 


A remarkable model railway was ex- 
hibited at a recent conversazione at the Royal 
Institution. By the system shown, it is 
claimed to be possible to attain a speed of 200 
milesan hour. This is done byasystem of in- 
clined planes, which are automatically brought 
into existence by lifting up the rails by means 
of hydraulic pressure, as the carriage passes 


along them. The hyraulic pressure is applied — 


by rams acting vertically up the pillars which 
support the carriage like a double pannier on 
a donkey’s back is balanced on either side of 
the rail. ave # 


The Expansive Force of ‘Water.—The = 


pedestal of the memorial to the Emperor 


Alexander II., in the Kremlin, at Moscow, has — 


become cracked. It appears that for con- 
venience of polishing the outer face, the granite 
block was bored through its centre. Before 


the pedestal was placed in position, this hole — 


was plugged up at the ends with cement, and 


filled in with hot sand in the middle of its 


length. The damp, however, appears to have 
penetrated in spite of these precautions, and 
with the first frost the expansive force of the 


freazing water cracked the huge mass from __ 


top to bottom. It is feared that the pedestal 
will have to be renewed at a cost of some 
£5000. 


A new picture, intended for the decoration - 
of the Royal Exchange, has been completed by 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A. The picture, 
which was commissioned by the Sun Insurance 
Company, represents the banks of the Thames 
during the Great Fire of London, when the 
riverside citizens moved their belongings to 
boats and barges, out of reach of the flames. 
It is an immense canvas, the lower part of 


which is crowded with figures of fugitive men ~ 


and women, some already in the boats and 
others hastening down the stone steps leading 
to the water. High up on the steep bank are 
gabled houses, burning fiercely, and a great 
cloud of purplish smoke drifts across the river 
and obscures the sky. : 


London Water Supply.—In the course of — 
his evidence before Lord Llandaff’s Water 
Commission, Sir A. Binnie gave his opinion on 
the Lea as a source of supply. Looking to the 
future demand upon the East London Com- 
pany and the probable increase of population, 
the Lea was, he said, for all practical purposes, 
exhausted. To make new reservoirs would be~ 


only waste of money. So near were they to a 
the end of the possible supply from the Lea 


that it would be better to go to some other 
source of supply. He had come-to the con- 


clusion that in every dry season for many. — 


years to come the East London Company 


|. would have to be assisted by the Thames,even 

- though there was no increase in the popula- — 
tion.—Colonel Lockwood, the Chairman of the _ 
East London Waterworks Company, in the ~ 


course of his examination, admitted that his 
Company was unable to keep up a constant 


supply to its customers without calling upon _ 
other companies for assistance. But they were _ 
unwilling to sell their undertaking to the 
London County Council, whom they re- — 
garded as the Jack Cades of the nineteenth _ 


century. 
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_ Correspondence. 


THE HULL LIBRARY COMPETI- 
TION: A WORD TO COMPETITORS. 
To the Editor of Tue ButtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Str,—The present mode of forwarding 
designs, without motto or distinguishing mark, 
has some disadvantages, as I have experienced 
in this instance. With my plans another com- 
petitor’s report has been returned. They all 
bear the same number, put on by the same 
hand. 

I have complained to the Town Clerk, but 
he repudiates all responsibility, and declares 
the alteration “was certainly not made by 
anyone in my office.” It is too bad that com- 


~petitors should be the victims of such careless- 


ness. May I ask, with your kind indulgence, 
the competitor (who has mine) to exchange 
reports with me P—Yours faithfully, 

A. H. GOODALL. 


14, Market Street, Nottingham. 


LONDON DOORWAYS: A COR- 
, RECTION. 
To the Editor of Tue Burtpers’ Journat. 
Dear Srr,—With reference to the article 
published under the heading of “London 
Doorways” in your issue of January 25th, 
I had thought that it was well known to most 
architectural students that Mr. Halsey 


’ Ricardo was the author of the very original 


design of the house in Great George Street, 
If my memory 
serves me it is not a residential house as 
With reference to 


_ the doorway in Great Titchfield Street, this is 
not an addition, but was built at the same 
time as the rest of the house, and took a 


rather more elaborate form than the rest of 


the building because the sculpture was a 
special donation to it. The architect is Mr. 
_ Beresford Pite.—Yours faithfully, 


T. FRANK GREEN, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


To the Editor of Tax Buiipers’ Journat. 


Dear Sir,—I regret that I committed an 
inaccuracy in saying that I believed Mr. 
Leonard Stokes to be the architect of No. 8, 
Great George. Street. I was aware that the 
house was let in offices, but did not mention 
the fact as I was dealing with the entrance 
doorway and not the internal arrangements.— 
Yours faithfully, RUPERT C. AUSTIN. 

London, W.C. 

[Our thanks are due to Mr. Green and also 
to W. G. (London, 8.W.) for kindly pointing 
‘out these inaccuracies. We much regret that 
they should have occurred.—Ep. } 


THE REGISTRATION OF 


PLUMBERS. 
To the Editor of THe BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—I think the present time is 
premature for the registration by law of men 
—connected with the building trade—to carry 
out any duties whatever relating to sanitation. 
I contend it would be far better that : 

(a) Urban and Rural district councils 
throughout the United Kingdom shall be com- 
oan to adopt the model by-laws or such 

RS 


__(b) All work in connection with the same 
should be enforced by law. 
(c) The officers, for the future, of the said 
itary laws should be persons qualified by 
examination, also they should be solely 


appointed, and their salaries paid wholly by 
Be sororninent. 

_ Without the above (a, b,c) haw can good 
results be expected in this age of competition ? 
epi truly, 8S. F. 


A Presbyterian Church to seat 700 is to 
6 erected at Inverness. Plans of the edifice 

prepared by Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, 
hitects, Inverness. At the back will be 
ted a vestry and a small hall. 


it. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErrinaHam Hovusnr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
February 8th, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed im domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting tts fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—JOHN 
Ruskin, 


REFERENCE has been made 

eine more than once in our columns 
Se. to the efforts that are being 

made by architects to secure a revision of the 
architectural treatment of the new Vauxhall 
Bridge, which, if erected according to the design 
that has been accepted by the London County 
Council, will be an offence to everyone of any 
artistic sensibility. Mr. H. Heathcote Stat- 


ham, in a letter to the “Times,” essays the | 


difficult task of arousing the interest of the 
general public in the question. He points 
out how differently these things are done in 
France. The French Government are now 
constructing a new bride over the Seine 
at the Champs Elysées, the “ Pont Alexandre 
III.” The engineering structure is by two 
engineers of the “ Pont et Chaussées” service, 
M. Résal and M. Alby; but with them are 
associated two well-known and accomplished 
architects, M. Victor Cousin and M. Cassien- 
Bernard, who are jointly responsible with 
the engineers for the general design 
of the bridge and jointly credited with 
The sculptural decorations and its 
approaches are to be executed by 
several of the most eminent French 
sculptors of the day; and even such 
a minor detail as the design for the 
lamp standards has been entrusted to 
one of the ablest of the younger 
French sculptors, M. Gauquié, whose 
“Clairon Monument” formed a central 
object in last year’s Salon. That. is 
what they do in Paris. In London, 
says Mr. Statham, the designs are left 
in the hands of an engineer who has 
never studied design in the archi- 
tectural sense at all, and of any nameless 
person whom he may hire to do hack-work on 
the design. 


: ._. As might be supposed, Sir A. 
Sines ee mle Binnie is not quite of Mr. 

gays o-  Statham’s opinion. In fact, 
he went so far as to declare, in reply to a 
“ Pall Mall Gazette” interviewer, that the new 
bridge will be one of the handsomest over the 
river. It seems to have been by a gradual 
process of evolution that the present design 
came into being. Sir A. Binnie stated that 
when the construction of the bridge was first 
resolved upon the Committee of the Institute 
of British Architects submitted to the com- 
mittee of the County Council certain sugges- 
tions and sketch designs. The engineer was 
then instructed to prepare designs. Before 
that he had already prepared about a dozen. 
At first it was intended to build a steel bridge, 
with masonry piers, but the consensus of 
opinion in the Council was in favour of a 
masonry design, so Sir A. Binnie went forth 
to study the best masonry bridges on the 
Continent. He came home primed with ideas, 
and prepared his design, which he then sub- 
mitted to Messrs. Waterhouse and Monckton, 
representing the Art Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
These gentlemen, said Sir Alexander, were ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the design, though 
they made certain suggestions in regard to it. 


The suggestions were. carried out in part—not 
entirely—but they related to matters of quite 
minor importance. It is probably here that 


} the difference between Sir A. Binnie and 


his critics comes in. From the further re- 
marks he made on matters of detail, it seems 
not unlikely that some of the points the 
County Council’s engineer considers to be 
mere matters of taste, and of very little con- 
sequence are just those which his architectural 
critics regard as of vital importance. 


Tue President of the Royal 


Baward gz, Academy says ditto to Mr, 
Poynter's Statham. Writing in the 
Opinion. “Times,” he expresses the plea- 


sure with which he has read 
Mr. Statham’s letter. “What he says,” writes 
Sir Edward Poynter, “has wanted saying for 
along time. Of all the forms of folly which 
desolate our great City the hopeless attempt 
to make a work of engineering pose as archi- 
tecture has, perhaps, most to answer for. If 
there is a genuine desire to make the bridge a 
handsome structure let money be spent on it, 
and let it be an architectural work, with an 
engineer, if necessary, to see to the solidity of 
its structure and foundations, or let us make 
no pretence in the matter, and resign ourselves 
to the plain hideousness of the girder or iron 
tube on the cheap; but I decline to believe 
that we are so poor as to make this a 
necessity.” 


A Colossal 4:0 is hove givens is a sth 
Rep RSE for the colossal figure of the 
Grucified Christ, which Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons have been commissioned by Lord 
Aldenham of Aldenham to execute for the 
high altar screen at St. Albans Cathedral. 
The stone from which the figure is to be 


MODEL OF TORSO FOR HIGH ALTAR SCREEN 
ST, ALBANS ABBEY, 


carved is a huge block of yellow magnesium 
limestone, raised in Messrs. Lindley and Sons’ 
quarries at Mansfield, weighing 9 tons 18 ewt., 
and containing 165 cubic feet. This is the 
largest stone ever delivered in Exeter; by 
some it is believed to be the largest stone 
ever quarried in England, 
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oe Berlin, has just been paying 
British Axt, this country frandeene tribute 
by talking of “the present overwhelming 
influence of England upon the development 
of Continental Art.’ Professor von T'schudi 
ascribes the uninterrupted continuity of the 
growth of taste and Artin Great Britain to 
the fact that our social distinctions have not 
experienced the breakdown and chaos created 
by the French Revolution. Artists in this 
country have always had private patrons of 
wealth and discrimination to encourage them 
to the highest efforts; and with the help of 
the patron painters have painted their best. 
Professor von 'T'schudi does not believe in the 
heterogeneous mass called “the public.” The 
heterogeneous mass has, since the French 
Revolution, influenced Art in France; but in 
England “the clergy and polite society have, 
in a sense, been the only begetters of the 
artist and his work.” Whatever the degree of 
truth there may be in these theories, it is 
eratifying to our national pride to find that 
so eminent a foreign critic is so strong an 
admirer of the British school. 


As long ago as last October the 
Meni aiegs London County Council issued 
* advertisements for the appoint- 
ment of «architect to the Council, the position 
being rendered vacant by the retirement’ of 
Mr. Blashill, who has passed the age limit. 
None of the candidates who then applied had, 
in the opinion of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, the necessary qualifications for so 
important a position ; and, as we stated last 
week, the Council had to ask Mr. Blashill to 
retain his position for a while, which that 
gentleman consented to do. The Council has 
now decided, on the recommendation of the 
General Purposes Committee, again to issue 
advertisements for the appointment, and to in- 
crease the salary attached to the office from 
£1500 to £2000 a year. It is hoped by thus 
raising the salary to receive applications from 
gentlemen in the architectural profession from 
among whom the committee may feel justified 
in making a selection. The salary is to carry 
with it no pension rights. The enhanced 
salary does not seem extravagant seeing that 
during the last ten years the work of the 
architect’s department has much increased. 


Tue London County Council 


eae has declined to undertake the 

S1 es ter establishment of municipal 

aes: ~ slaughter - houses, as vrecom- 
Houses. s ; 

mended by the Public Health 

Committee. At the meeting of the Council 


on January.3lst the question was introduced 
by a resolution submitted by the Public Health 
Committee that, as a first step towards ensur- 
ing the proper inspection of meat, private 
slaughter - houses should cease to exist in 
London, and that butchers should in substitu- 
tion be afforded such facilities as are necessary 
for the killing of animals in public slaughter- 
houses to be erected by the Council. The 
question was scarcely discussed on its merits ; 
various side issues intervened, and the Council 
shelved the whole matter by the simple ex- 
pedient of deciding to proceed with the “next 
business.” Whereat the butchers rejoice, and 
sanitarians lament. 


It is an open question whether 
the establishment of municipal 
abattoirs would be inimical to 
the interests of the butchers. 
But looking at the matter from the point of 
view of the public health and convenience, it 
is to be regretted that this country, which has 
so often taken the lead in sanitary matters, 
should in this matter be content to lag behind 
most-Continental nations. A series of articles 
in this journal recently described the public 
abattoirs of Paris, and all over the Continent 
the system is becoming more and more general. 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, the architect to the 
London County Council, has recently visited 
a number. of municipal slaughterhouses in 
Germany, and in an interesting report to the 
Council he points out the admirable character 


Abattoirs 
on the 
Continent. 


places the butchers themselves prefer the 
public system, as it saves them trouble and 
expense. 


A NumBeER of English artists 


se 

Pete and people of artistic sensibili- 
ies have been en ring to 

Florence. t endeavouring 


check the wholesale destruction 
of ancient buildings in Florence. Their action 
in the matter has won the thanks of the Italian 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Florence, 
but it has drawn criticism from others, on the 
ground that those who live in England have 
no right to interfere with other countries, 
while they allow similar acts of vandalism to 
be perpetrated at home. To this tu quoque Sir 
Edward J. Poynter replies in a long and inter- 
esting letter in last Saturday’s Times. He 
points out the wide difference in their relation 
to Art between two such cities as London and 
Florence. Moreover he contends that he and 
his friends would gladly stop acts of vandalism 
in London if they could. 


Sir Epwarp writes. of the 
lovely city on the Arno with 
Fore the enthusiasm which she in- 
spires in all artistic souls: “Florence,” he 
says, “has until recently existed almost intact 
from the times when the work of the artisan 
and builder took everywhere and instinctively 
a more or less artistic form, but nowhere with 
such high and precious distinction as in this 
favoured city; when every street had the 
dignity and even grandeur that comes of a 
sense of proportion and style, and there was 
hardly a house of-importance that was not 
adorned with some distinctive and charac- 
teristic feature—often a gem of decorative 
workmanship from the studio of a great artist, 
and such as only a Florentine of the Renais- 
sance could produce; so that the whole city 
bore the impress of their serious Art. No 
pains or expense were too great for the citizens 
of Florence to lavish on their beloved city. 
And Florence is not only a gem in itself, but 
with its limpid atmosphere and its exquisite 
surroundings—its mountains, its villas, and its 
gardens—it is in a setting unsurpassed by any 
city of the world. It is hard to say whether 
to wander through its streets and public 
places, among its palaces and churches, or to 
look down from the hills around on its domes 
and towers, its river and bridges (its unique 
Ponte Vecchio), is the greater exaltation to 
the spirit. No one need wonder that with 
these attractions Florence should be a centre 
of such interest to the cultivated mind of 
whatever nationality that a cry of protest 
arises against the unskilled and thoughtless 
meddling which, in the name of science and 
progress, would deprive it of its unique 
character.” 


The Home 


An interesting article in this 
month’s ‘Contemporary Re- 
ogee view” deals. with the subject 

* - of London Improvements. The 
writer is Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, L.C.C. Speaking 
of the new street which the County Council 
are to construct between Holborn and the 
Strand, the writer says :—‘‘There can be no 
doubt that the new street will be one-of the 
greatest improvements ever effected in London. 
It will make a splendid new artery between 
the North and South of London, and the wide 
sweep of the crescent will produce a most 
striking architectural effect. The widening 
of the Strand for some distance to 120ft. will 
also be a great feature. The Church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand, with its exquisite classical 
steeple, will stand out in the centre of the 
widened street, making a dignified approach 
to the City. If I am right in supposing that 
most valuable buildings will be erected on the 
new frontages, it is clear that the scheme, 
both in demolition and building, will afford 
employment for labour on a very large scale. 
The labouring people will also be “ greatly 
benefited by ‘the clearing away of the un- 
sanitary slums through which the new street 
will pass, and by the erection of new houses 
for them on the best sanitary pene at no 
great distance.” 


What the 


huge gilt letters hung across the front of 


resign, produced further expert evidence, vi 


| well planned and seg out. 


not a rival of the bicycle or the 
motor-car, but if you are content to travel at 
the rate of three or four miles an hour, the 
moving pavement furnishes an easy and agree- 
able means of transport. Upon a platform 
raised somewhat above the street level two 
wooden tracks run side by side, one at the 
rate of three, the other at the rate of five miles 
an hour. The paths themselves are built of 
planks of short length, so ingeniously jointed 
together as to enable a sharp curve to 
be taken; and these planks rest upon iron — 

rails, to which motion is imparted by revolving 
wheels below. Thesystem was tried last week 
at St. Ouen, on the Seine, and it is to be em- 
ployed at the Paris Exhibition next year to 
transport visitors from point to point. — 


Jup@n Lussineton’s experi- 
ences of builders have not been 
of the happiest. But that fact 
hardly justifies the sweeping 
generalisation with which, if he is correctly 
reported, he recently condemned the whol 
trade. The case was that of Davis v. Day, in — 
which an architect sued a builder for slander. 
Judge Lushington said “the case was a most 
sordid one. Perhaps his view of matters — 
might be regarded as a hard one, but he did 
not think builders should be considered by — 
ordinary standards. He did not think he ever 
sat at that court without having _malpractices — ; 
of builders brought before him.” Perhaps a 
wider acquaintance with builders would con- — 
vince Judge Lushington that his remark about _ 
“ordinary standards” is as unfair as it js 
unjudicial. : 


A Judge’s 
Opinion of 
Builders. 


We refer elsewhere to es = 
architects’ memorial addressed — 
to the London County Council ~ 
on the subject of illuminated — 
advertisements. This has induced a corres-_ es 
pondent of the Times, who writes from ‘ 
Lincoln’s Inn, to call attention’ to another — 
favourite method of disfiguring our streets; 
this is the practice of advertising by means of is 


Street 
Advertise- 
“ments. 


buildings without regard to architectural 
lines. “These abominations,” writes the cor- — 
respondent, “the worst of which are written 
in text hand with a French flourish sprawling 
diagonally over the facade, are an eyesore at all 
times, and go far to mar the pleasure of a walk 
in the streets of London. If the County Council — 
can be induced seriously to take up this matter 
they will earn our gratitude no less than by 
abolishing or mitigating the evil of illu-| 
minated signs.” So they would; but not the oe 
gratitude of the tradesman, who feels that he + 
must advertise or perish. 


a a . 


A QUESTION of some intereeees 


nee oe rae to architects is at present — 
Architect engaging the attention of the — 


London School Board. The 
Works Committee of the Board has called on 

Mr. H. Bradfield,assistant architect for repairs, — 
to send in his resignation. This he has refused 
to do, and the Board, after discussing the — 
matter in full conclave, has declined to enforce — 
the dismissal, and referred the matter back 
the Committee for further consideration. The — 
circumstances which led to this rather curious — 
position of affairs are these: Five years ag 
Mr. Bradfield reconstructed the drainage” 
the Boards’ Brentwood Industrial School. 
Last summer an outbreak of illness occurred — 
at the school, and Mr. Bradfield was sent— 
down to report on the drainage and sanitary ~ 
arrangements. He reported that no alterations 

were required. The medical officer was not — 
satisfied, and therefore the Board sent down Mr 
Peacock, their sanitary surveyor, who report 
serious defects i in the drainage. Mr. G. A. 
Cuxson, F.S.1., A.R.1I.B.A., who was called in 
to make an independent inquiry, confirmed 
Mr. Peacock’s report; hence the Works Com-~ 
mittee’s demand for Mr. Bradfield’s eagatm 

That gentleman, in support of his refusal 1 tO 


that of Professor Corfield, who stated that the 3 
drainage and sanitary arrangements had 
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Professional Practice. 


Aberdeen.—Plans of a large house to be 
erected presently at Kildrummy for Mr. 
James Ozston, of Norwood and Kildrummy, 
have been prepared by Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., architect, Aberdeen. The 
new mansion is to be built of cream-coloured 
freestone, quarried on the spot. It will be 
in the Tudor style of Architecture, and in 
several respects will thus harmonise with the 
old castle, near the ruins of which it is to be 
built. The new house will have mullioned 
and transomed windows, numerous gables and 
projecting oriel windows, and lofty chimney 
stalks. The whole building is to be lighted 
by electricity, and a dam will be formed to 
intercept water as a motive power for driving 
the dynamos. New stabling also will be 
erected, as well as a new lodge at the entrance- 


gate. 
z 


_ Blackhead.—A new lighthouse and fog- 
signal station is being erected by the Northern 
‘Lighthouse Commissioners at Blackhead, about 
three miles north of Portpatrick Harbour, on 


‘the Wigtownshire coast of the Irish Channel, _ 


and it is now in an advanced stage, having 
“reached a height of 42ft., to which has still to 
be added 3ft., of granite and the lantern. It 
is built with blue whinstone, and the facings 
are of grey granite and red sandstone. The 
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for a meeting of the Institution, but we under- 
stand the formal opening will not take place 
forsome time. It adjoins the new premises of 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works, which it rather 
overshadows by its wide and lofty portico. 
The building is in the Renaissance style, and 
the architect is Mr. Basil Slade, It has taken 
about three years to erect, and is reported to 
have cost £30,000. It stands just inside St. 
James’s Park, on a grand open site, and is 
within a few hundred yards of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. The exterior is of dressed 
Portland stone and red brick. Over the main 
entrance is a handsome portico with Corin- 
thian columns. ‘The door is approached by a 
short flight of steps. The interior is lavishly 
adorned, and supplied with modern comforts. 
The chief wood employed is Austrian oak. 
The tea and smoking room is very ornate, 
marbles being displayed in the greatest pro- 
fusion, The most noticeable wall decoration 
is Mexican onyx panels. The pilasters are of 
coloured marble with caps and bases of statuary 
marble. A few feet above the level of the 
street is a spacious lecture theatre, which 
occupies the height of two floors. A grand 
oak stairciso, with elaborately carved balus- 
ters, Persian-red walls, and a dado, leads to 


Wolverhampton. — The Building Com- 
mittee of the new Wesleyan Chapel, Darling- 
ton Street, Wolverhampton, have selected the 
plans of Mr. Arthur Marshall, of Nottingham, 
who is also the architect of the new Wolver- 
hampton Workhouse. The sitting accommo- 
dation will be 1250. The total cost is £9000. 


Views and Reviews. 


FOR THE ARTIST AND CRAFTS- 
MAN. 

In the February number of the “ Architec- 
tural Review ” Mr. Philip A. Robson writes of 
St. David’s in a manner that will probably 
make many of his readers determine to spend 
a summer holiday in this secluded spot, which 
has the happy and unique distinction of being 
a cathedral city that has no railway station. 
Mr. Walter Millard, in a _ well-illustrated 
article, gives the reader a good idea of the 
character and scope of the work of Gilbert 
Scott the younger. Mr. H. B. Walters brings 
to a conclusion his interesting studies of 
the Architectural remains of Cyprus, and 


flat iron roofs of the various buildings will be 
_ covered with Val de Travers and concrete. Mr. 
William Waddell, has charge of the contract 
_ for Messrs. John Adam and Son, of Glasgow. 


_ Bristol—The Crown Inn, Staple Hill, of 
which a perspective view and plan are here 
given, is to be erected at Staple Hill, near 
Bristol. The materials used will be Catty- 
brook red facings and Ham Hill stone dress- 
ings on ground floor, with tile hanging plaster 
and timber to the upper floor; roofs to be 
covered with red Broseley tiles. The bar and 

fittings throughout will be of pitch pine. 
Messrs. Walter S. Paul and James, of Bristol, 
A.R.I.B.A., are the architects. 


Bublin.— New National Schools, to accom- 
modate 500 scholars, are being erected in 
Lower Sherrard Street. The new building 
will consist of a single story, so that all the 
rooms are on one floor. The walls are con- 
structed of breeze concrete; the dressings of 
the openings and the plinth, course-quoins, 
&e., are of brick, red facing brick being used 
on all exposed portions. The intervening space 
will be covered with pebble dashing, which 
will form an agreeable contrast to the brick- 
work surrounding it. Internally the roofs 
will be open to half their height, the timber 
principals being exposed and stained. The 
lower part of the walls will be lined with 
_wainscot, the upper portion being plastered. 
Due provision has been made for efficient 
sanitary fittings and for ventilation and heat- 
ing. An ornamental turret will surmount the 
main roof over the centre of the building; 
this will serve as an outlet ventilator for 
extracting the vitiated air from the various 
class-rooms. The contractor for the whole 
work is Mr. R. Farquharson, of Jones’s Road, 
and the architect Mr. W. M. Mitchell, R.H.A., 
of Leinster Street, under whose superinten- 
dence the building is being erected. 
eel aes 
- London, S.W.—The London County Council 
have given their consent to the formation of a 
new street, 50ft. wide, and nearly a quarter of 
a mile long, starting close to St. Paul’s Schools 
at West Kensington, and terminating opposite 
the house of the late Sir EK. Burne-Jones. 'The 
street will be known as Fitzgeorge Avenue, 
and will be occupied on both sides of its entire 
length by blocks of residential flats. The 
contract for the whole operation is being 
carried out by Mr. Henry Lovatt, from the 
gus of Mr, Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A. 


the library, the secre‘ary’s office, and the 
reading room. The library, which occupies 
almost the whole of one tloor, and is of fine 
p oportions, will contain unrivalled stores 
of publications dealing with mechanical 
enginecring. There are the latest mechanical 
devices in the building, electric clocks, 
electric lights, and an electric lift, and 
tke newest apparatus for bringinz i1 pure 
air. There is also a large room for 
the storage of past and present records. 
Throughout the whole building is a perfect 
arrangement of voice tubes and telephones, 
securing communication between every part 
of it, and there are also separate lifts for pas- 
sengers and goods, and one from the refresh- 
ment department to the several floors. All 
the lighting and power used on the premises 
is electrical. ‘The Plenum system of ven- 
tilation has been adopted. All the air will 
be drawn from St. James’s Park, and after 
being washed by passing through mats over 
which a constant stream of water is kept 
flowing, and warmed over a radiation coil, 
it will be distributed throughout the 
building.- Powerful electric fans suck in 
the air and drive it out when vitiated, and 
these are so arranged that the whole atmos- 
phere cf the various rooms can be changed 
every few m nutes. Altogether the new house 
of the Institution of Mechanical Enginecrs 
will be one of the most comfortable and 
completely equipped of similar buildings. 


THE CROWN INN, STAPLE HILL, NEAR BRISTOL, 
WALTER 8S, PAUL AND JAMES, ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. A. E. Street contributes a well-written 
appreciation of George Price Boyce. The 
curiously interesting question of the author- 
ship of ‘John Thorpe’s Book of Drawings,” 
now in the Soane Museum, is discusscd with 
much acumen by Mr. J. A. Gotch, who comes 


‘to no uncertain conclusion; if the draughts- 


man was not John Thorpe, he was—well, 
another min of the same nam2. The maga- 
zine is produced in the sumptuous style its 
readers have learned to expect, but perhaps 
the feature which many will chiefly appreciate 


is the photogravure plat» illustrating D avie 
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Street; this forms the fifth of the series of 
drawings of “ Disappearing London ”—a series 
which- promises to be not merely of passing 
interest, but of permanent value. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO CHAOS. 


A volume from the pen of Count Leo 
Tolstoy, the Russian philosopher and novelist, 
will necessarily attract a wide interest; and 
his latest book, “ What is Art?” will win an 
especial attention both from the challenge 
indicated in its daring title, and from the fact 
that the author has elsewhere told us it must, 
perforce, be the last considerable work to 
which destiny has ordained he shall ever set 
his hand, The scope of this book prompfs the 
surmise that the author would consider it to 
be not only his last but his greatest achieve- 
ment, It is likely, however, that posterity 
may decide otherwise. Leo Tolstoy has from 
time to time brought under the eyes of the 
world many of its gravest social problems and 
its most incomprehensible enigmas, illumined 
and transformed by the searching light of 
that wide-reaching generous humanity which 
constitutes the central impulse of all his 
teachings, but these principles cannot reveal 
to us the true path through those realms of 
controversy in which the enquirer after the 
abstract nature of, Art so commonly finds 
himself involved. 

That the attitude of antagonism to the gene- 
rally accepted tenets of Art which is promised 
by the title of the book, is indeed fulfilled in 
its pages, but alas, not only must the principles 
and the conclusions deduced appear throughout 
wholly repugnant to the executant artist of all 
denominations, both individually and in bulk, 
but they constitute a daring and vigorous 
ratification of precisely those two most intoler- 
able beliefs of the untutored and unthinking 
critic, who holds as good Art just only that 
thing which may hap to touch or vibrate his 
own sympathies, who would estimate all Art by 
the test of his own moral bias, setting the 
ethical value of a picture or a poem before the 
wsthetic ; and who would, in short, acknowledge 
nothing to be Art which does not awaken 
some tender memory or illustrate in some way 
the articles of his religious belief. There is 
not surely a more pernicious, as there is no 
commoner, fallacy than this one. Here is an 
analogy that will point the absurdity. Upon 
the same principle of reasoning any one 
would be entitled to insist that an apple was 
not an apple because he did not like the taste 
of it, or because he believed it wrong to eat 
of the fruit. 

It is perhaps true to say, however, that 
Tolstoy’s book hardly lends itself to so rude 
and summary a method of dismissal as this, 
There is scope for speculation of an absorbing 
and entrancing interest in the consideration 
of the question how far, and to what degree, 
and latent impulse of worship is essential to 
great Art. None can seriously deny the 
chastening and perfecting influence of this 
impulse upon Art, and Count Tolstoy has 
much to say in amplification and illustration 
of it; but he will be considered by most people 
who are familiar with this idea to have 
pressed his conclusions beyond the _ limits 
which unprejudiced discretion would impose. 
In a grand enthusiasm he has been led to 
identify all worship too closely with Chris- 
tianity. ‘Thus, while he makes use of the 
word “worship” with the same wide signifi- 
cance which we find accorded to it in the 
pages of Mr. Ruskin; instancing it in a par- 
ticular picture of a lifeboat hastening in a 
heavy storm to the relief of a wrecked steamer, 
and in the pictures of Millet and others, 
“which represent the hard-working peasant 
with respect and love,’ his warped point of 
view fails to perceive this same quality in the 
melting, chastening beauty, of the Greek 
sculptures. This is how Count.Tolstoy would 
have lus regard the ancient Greeks: “A small 
semi-savage slave holding people. who lived 
2000 years ago, who imitated the human 
figure extremely well, and erected buildings 
pleasant to look at,” while elsewhere he refers 
to the “rude, savage, and for us often mean- 
ingless works of ancient Greeks.” This method 

recalls passages from the writings of Mr. Max. 


Nordau. But Count Tolstoy has many simi- 
lar heresies, notably upon the subject of music, 
to offer us in establishment of his central 
texts, which may be summarised thus in bis 
own words: “Great works of Art are only 
great because they are accessible and compre- 
hensible to everyone,” and “ A good and lofty 
work of Art may be incomprehensible, but not 
to simple, unperverted peasant labourers (all 
that is highest is understood by them)—it 
may be, and often is, unintelligible to erudite, 
perverted people, destitute of religion.” 
‘What is Art?’’ By Leo Tolstoy. Translated from 


the Russian by Aylmer Mande, with an English preface 
by the author. Brotherhood Publishing Company. 


Under Discussion. 


—————__ 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Wednesday, the Ist inst., was the opening 
night of the session. Mr, A. Lorne Campbell, 
the new president, opened the meeting with a 
short address. In reviewing the very healthy 
state of the Society, he touched on the recent 
successes in the R.I.B.A. Scholarship Competi- 
tions attained by mémbers and recent winners 
in the Society’s measured work and prize com- 
petitions. Mr. W. A. Mellon had won the 
Soane, Mr. J. Hervey Rutherford the Pugin, 
and Mr. J, T. Stewart the Owen-Jones, while 
Mr. R. Traquair had been third in the Pugin. 
Mr. J. Edwin Forbes then read a paper on the 
Abbeys of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
which touched on Glenluce, Sweetheart, and 
Dundrennan Abbeys, Lincluden College, and 
Caerlaverock Castle. The paper was profusely 
illustrated with lantern slides, in connection 
with which the Society’s new plant made a 
successful début. 


MINERAL OILS. 

At the monthly meeting of the Leeds Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, Mr. B. Holgate, F.G.S., 
gave a paper on “Mineral Oils.” What are 
known as mineral oils, he said, were really 
of animal or vegetable origin. This was 
demonstrated by the hydro-carbons in their 
composition. From time immemorial paraftin 
had been known. It was found in every 
quarter of the globe, and was not confined to 
any particular strata of the earth’s surface. 
In 1859, when this oi] was first struck in Penn- 
sylvania, it first became an article of commerce. 
Mr. Holgate described the various processes 
by which foreign ingredients are eliminated, 
and the methods of distillation and testing. 
If intended for lubrication, mineral oil should 
always be blended with animal or vegetable 
oil, the proportion and quality of each depend- 
ing on the kind of machinery lubricated. Re- 
ferring to the Act of Parliament by which the 
flash point of lamp oil was raised, the author 
said that, however high the flash point, with- 
out proper care oil lamps would necessarily be 
a source of danger. ‘To ensure safety, it was 
essential to have the proper size and quality of 
wick.—A discussion followed. 


BUILDING DIFFICULTIES. 


The usual meeting of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsman Society was held at the 
rooms 204, George Street, on Friday 8rd inst., 
Mr. W. H. Baxter, vice-president, in the 
chair. There was a good attendance. A 
discussion was opened by Mr. Isaac Low on 
“Building Deficiencies.” The author treated 
the subject principally from a craftsman’s 
point of view, and in a manner to raise dis- 
cussion, his headings and remarks being of 
such a practical nature as to call forth the 
concurrence and criticism of the other 
members, who, by each taking up the points 
which applied particularly to his vocation, 
whether as_ architect, measurer, clerk of 
works, or joiner, enabled the members to 
consider the question from many standpoints, 
and so get the greatest practical value from. 
this exchange of ideas. Among the many 
heads for discussion given by Mr, Low may be: 
mentioned—insufficency of plans, defects in 


and it so remained in many respects. 


but not touching it. 


illustrated with about ninety lantern slid 


design, an architect’s responsibility, cheap — 
work, technical training of all craftsmen as — 
well as architects, impossible mouldings, 
specifications, &c. The brisk continuance of ~ 
the discussion taken part in by many of the ~ 
members was ample evidence of the good — 
selection, and the engrossing interest, of the — 
points so carefully given by Mr. Low. e 


. 
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THE GRANITE OF DARTMOOR. 


At Torquay Natural History Society on — 
January 30th Mr, A. Somervail lectured on 
Dartmoor granite. Geologists at one time ~ 
believed that granite was the oldest of all 
rocks, and that it was the foundation upon 
which all other rocks rested. But this idea ~ 
was no longer entertained, and it was known — 
that granite did not necessarily form the foun- 
dation of other rocks atall. It was of allages, 
some being very ancient, and some very modern. — 
In this country there were granites as old as — 
the earliest rocks, and some comparatively new. 
Dartmoor granite was an igneous rock of © 
plutonic origin that had been forced to the — 
surface in a molten state, and had gradually ~ 
cooled to its present solid condition. Chemical — 
analysis showed it was mainly composed of — 
silica, no less than 69°64 per cent. of it being — 
of that substance. The remainder was made — 
up as follows:—Alumina, 17°35 per cent.; iron, 
173; calcium, 1:40; magnesia, 0°21; potash, 
4:08; soda, 3°51; water, 1:09. Its mineral 
composition was :—Felspar, 60 per cent.;— 
quartz, 25 per cent.; schorl, 10 per cent.; and” 
mica, 5 per cent. There were many varieties — 


the age of the Dartmoor granite. This, the 
lecturer considered, was somewhere between 
that of the Devonian and Culm formations and 
that of the Permian group, although it could 
only be approximately fixed. The Dartmoor 
granite had always been a problem to geologists, 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An illustrated lecture on “ Architectural 
Photography,” the joint production of Messrs, 
Edward G. and Fred E. Turney and E. I. 
Grove, was given recently at the Devon- — 
port Camera Club.—Mr. E. G. Turney read the _ 
lecture.—At, the outset it was insisted that — 
interiors are not more difficult to photograph — 
than the general run of subjects, provided 
certain rules are observed. Backed or other 
antihalation plates are an absolute necessity. 
The camera should have a swing back fitted 
with a spirit level, so that it may be adjusted © 
in a perfectly vertical position. Nothing 
looks worse than columns, which should be 
parallel, converging either at the tops or at 


the bases. If, however, columns do not 


‘appear quite vertical, the fault must not of — 


ae 


necessity be attributed to the camera, for in 
many cathedrals, especially at Salisbury, the 
columns have been thrust out of the perpen- 
dicular by .the weight of roofs and towers. 
A rapid rectilinear lens is almost, but not 
quite, a necessity. If a single lens be used, it 
should not include too wide an angle, other. 
wise curvilinear distortion would result. n 
the question of exposure it was. suggested that 
the average exposure in fairly lighted — 
eathedral interiors when using a plate 
medium rapidity, and an aperture of F 20 
about twenty seconds. It is better to err, if 
at all, on the side of over-exposure. An 
under-exposed negative of an interior is an 
abomination. If visitors stand for any length 
of time in the view, the best plan is to hold 
the focussing cloth or a hat close to the lens, 
Capping the lens or 
closing the shutter might cause a double 
image. ‘The slipping of the tripod on polished 
stone floors is easily prevented by the us 
pieces of cork or india-rubber on the spike 
The plates used by the lecturers were Castl 
Paget XXX., and Ilford special rapid. 
results obtained on the latter were generally 
such as to encourage the use of fast plates 
for interior work, as the saving of one-t 
the exposure is of considerable value if m 
views are taken. The lecture was admira' 
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MEDIZVAL CHURCHES. 


Ral 


_. The fourth sessional meeting of the East of 


Scotland Engineering Association was held ~ 


Jast Wednesday at 5, St, Andrew Square, 


Edinburgh. Mr. J.D. Gibson was in the chair.’ 


_ The Chairman referred to the appointment of 


Sag John Young, president of the Association, 


as burgh surveyor for the town of Ayr, and ex- 


. 
_ pressed the congratulations of the Association 


the scientific 


_ together with their regret at losing Mr. Young. 


Mr. H. F. Kerr, A.R.I.B.A., then delivered a 
lecture on “Some Great Medieval Churches 
nd their Construction.” He said the 
great churches of medieval times had 
een admired both by the practical and the 
istic mind. ‘Lhe former had room to ponder 
2 skill with which these early 

uilders covered vast spaces with great vaults, 


the whole supported on a minimum of solid 


piers ; the artist revelled in the equally mar- 


vellous manner in which every feature—and 


every feature was a constructional item—was 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


into aisles covered with vaults was fully 
entered into, and the difficulties met with in 
early vaults of barrel pattern, and the solu- 
tions of these were pointed out. The aim of 
the early builders was to light the nave by 
windows above the great arcade and beneath 
the stone ceiling, without rendering precarious 
the stability of the fabric. The development 
to this end was traced from barrel vault, 
through ground vault, to rib vault and pointed 
vault. The construction, the features, and 
the decoration of these buildings were fully 
indicated by chronological diagrams and views, 
about eighty lantern slides being shown. 


THE BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF 
SEWAGE. 


The third of the Cantor lectures on the 
bacterial treatment of sewage was delivered 
by Dr. Rideal at the Society of Arts on 
Jan. 30th. The lecturer devoted much atten- 
tion to the peculiarities and mode of life of 
the various organisms, anerobic and srobic, 
which under given conditions carry out the 


COMING EVENTS. 


WEDNESDAY, Fes. 8. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.——T. A. Croall, 
F.S.A., Scot., on ‘Some Words about Edinburgh Archi- 


tecture.” 8 p.m. 
Liverpool Engineering Society—W. H. Preece, C.B., 
LS mle on ‘“lectricity at the General Post Office. 
p.m, Z . 


- St, Paul’s Eczlesiological Society (Chapter House, St, 
Paul’s).—Philip M. Johnson on “ Low Side Windows. 
Illustrated by Lantern Views. 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary. Institute——Disenssion on ‘The Supply of 


Water to London by_ the Welsh Scheme.” _ Opened by 
R Middleton, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. Sir Donglas 


Galton in the chair. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts—James Swinburne on “ Nernet’s 
Electric Lamp.” 8 p.m. Wilton P.-Rix on ‘ Leadless 
Glazes.” 8.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 9. 

Institute of Electrical Engineers.—-Continued  dis- 
cussion on: (1) ‘ Rules for the Regulation of the 
Wiring of Premises for Connection to Public Supply 
Mains,” by J. Pigg. (2) “‘The Regulation of Wiring 
Rules,’ by C. H. Wordingham. (3) “ The Institution 
Wiring Rules,’ by R. E. Crompton. If time permits, a 
paper will be read on “Electric Traction by Surface 
Contracts,” by Miles Walker. 8 p.m. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Annual General 
Meeting (1). Fifth Report of the Alloys Research Com- 
mittee: Steel. By Sir William C. Roberts-Austin, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 7.30 p.m. 


Society of Antiquaries—Meeting at 8.30 pm. 
Society of Arts.—Meeting of Indian Section at 4.30 p.m. 


Fripay, Fes, 10. 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — Beresford 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘f Ancient and Modern Buildings 
in Palestine.’’ 

Institution of Junior Engineers,—Jomt Meeting with 
the Architectural Discussion Section, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, Victoria Street. J. H. Pearson on 
“Factory Desigm” 8 p.m, 

Tustitution of Mechanical Engineers,—Annual General 
Meeting (2). William Powrie on ‘‘ Machinery for Book 
and General Printing.’ Harry G. V. Oldham on 
“ Evaporative Condensers.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor H. S. Hele-Shaw on 
“The Motion of a Perfect Liquid,” illustrated by ex- 
periments. 9 P.m. 


Saturpay, Fes. iji.— 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Cable 
Power Station, Tollcross. 

Lonior and Provincial Builders’ Forem2n’s Association. 
—Annual + Dinner, Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street. 
6.30 pan. ’ 

Royal Institution—The Right Hon, Lord Rayleigh on 
*“'Phe Mechanical Properties of Bodies.”’ I. 3 p.m. 


South Kensington Museum (Lecture Theatre).— J. H,. 
Pollen, M.A., on ‘‘ Furniture.” I. 3.30 p.m. 


Monpay, Fes. 13.— 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Arthur Leg, on ‘‘ Marble 
Decoration.” 

Carp2nter’s Hall Lectures—Basil Mott, on “ Building 
an Underground Railway.” Sir Arthur Arnold in the 
chair. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts,—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 


TueEspAy, Fes. 14.— 
.. Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom —E. J. 
Vaughan on “Ejectment of Tenants without Legal 


Process.” 7.45 p.m. 

Perth Architectural Association.—William Watson on 
“Tne Progress of Sanitary Science,” 8p.m, 

Shofiall Society of Architects and Surveyors,—P. 
Marshall, F.S.I., on ‘* Surveying.” 

WEDNESDAY, Fp. 15. 

Ebinburgh Architectural Society —J. Connell on “Some 
Legal Points affecting Architects.’ 8 p.m. 

Manchester Arts and Crafts Lectures —H. A. Prothero, 
M.A,, F.R.I.B.A., on “ English Chureh Architecture.’ 
8 p.m. 

Society for Arts, Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 
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complicated methods of sewage purification. 
These methods, Dr. Rideal pointed out, depend 
on an orderly natural sequence in the bacterial 
changes, and he noted that any mixing or 
confusing in the orderly artificial interference, 
or any attempt to work distinct actions simul- 
taneously in the same receptacle, would lead to 
uncertainty in the results. ‘The one-acre filter 
at Barking was instanced as only one part of 
a process which includes also the cost and 
complication of a preliminary precipitation 
and a subsequent transport of the sludge to 
the mouth of the Thames. The natural pro- 
cess now suggested, on the other hand, con- 
sisted, first, in a liquefaction of the insoluble 
matter, and a modification of the dissolved 
matter in a closed space, mainly by anzrobic 
bacteria; secondly, in an oxidation by land, 
or more cheaply and regularly, by a smaller 
bacterial area like a coke or ballast bed. After 
giving instances of the importance of the pre- 
cess of hydrolysis or liquefaction without air, 
Dr. Rideal explained the difference between 
the two classes of microbes. He then dis- 
cussed the chemical changes, gaseous and 
otherwise, occurring in a septic tank. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 


sent to “The Bditor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BOLTON —Accepted for the execution of sewerage works 
(two contracts) for the Little. Hulton Urban District 
Council. Mr. C. C. Hooley, C.E., Council’s Offices, Little 
Hulton :— 

- No. 1.—J. and M. Hawley, Stoneclough ..£2,312 12 1 
No. 2.—W. Snape and Sons, Eccles is £886 5 

HUDDERSFIELD.—For the erection of twelve houses, 
Calmlands, for the Meltham Industrial Society Limited, 
Mr. J. Berry, architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield :— 

Masonry.—James Earnshaw & Son, Meltham) 
Joinery.—Garlick Bros., Meltham oe 
Plumbing.—John W. Kaye, Meltham_... ak 
Plastering and Slating.—James Wilkinson > £2,880 
and Sons,Meltham.. .. .. : 
Painting.—Joseph Preston & Sons, Meltham .. 
Conereting.—J ohn Cooke, Little Royd ... ihe 


LEYTON.—For electric wire factory, Leyton. Mr. W.M. 
Hudson, architect :— 
W.Shurmur —..._ ... £10,475 | H. Brown 
F. and F. H. Higgs ... 10,285] 8. J, Scott 
S. Goodall 220)... 10,147 

LITTLE ILFORD (Essex).—For the erection of school 
buildings, &c., Bessborough-road, for the School Board. Mr. 
8. Jackson, architect, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 
Quantities by Mr. Walter Lawrence, 13, Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. :— 


1 £9,979 
9,868 


W.J. Maddison . ... £24,807 | Harris and Wardrop £21,295 
Shelbourne and Co.... 24,663 | W. Shurmur... ...-°... 21,062 
G. Sharpe .. .. .. 22,490} Perryand Co. .. <.. 20,925 
F. Britton ... |. .. 22,275 | Gregar & Son, Strat- 

Chessum and Sons ... 21,997| ford, E.C. * 29,336 


* Proyisionally accepted, but subject to approval of 
Education Department. 

LONDON.—For the supply of gas engines, &c., required 

in connection with the electric lighting of the Victoria Em- 
bankment, for the London County Council ;— 
J. Taylor & Sons, Ltd. £3,457 | Premier Gas Engin2 
Fielding & Platt, Ltd. 2,378 CozTitdy 1. 25. ean 
Crossley Bros., Ltd. ... 2,300 | Campbell Gas Engine 
Safety Concentric Co. Ltd 

Wiring Co. Ltd. 


3 olan. Se ene 
2,260] J. BE. H. Andrews and 
Co, Ltd. re ae 1,909 
LONDON.—For the supply of dynamos, &c., required in 
connection with the electric lighting of the Victoria Em- 
bankment, for the London Couacil :— 
Electrical Co. Ltd. £6,877 0| Crompton and Co. 
Safety Concentric Dts i Ss. RROD O 
Wiring Co. Ltd.... 5,625 0} Mather & Platt Ltd. 4,600 0 
Electric Construc- McClure and Whit- 
tion Co. Ltd. 5,535 0 HelQey a. se re ater by eOe Gs 
LONDON.—For building stabling and offices, Wicklow- 
street, Grays Inn-road, for Messrs,;Willing and Co. Limited, 
Messrs. W. 8. Cross and Kekwick, architects, 18, Outer 
Temple, Strand. Quantities supplied :— < 
McCormick and Sons £4,999 | Patman and Fother- 


Love and Co.... ... 4,799 inghamr 2+.) 4, £4,533 
J. Jarvis and Sons 4,644! H. Wall and Co. ... 4,514 
Chessum and Sons 4,575 | J. Carmichael _ ... 1,497 
George Neal ... 4,538} T. G. Sharpington 4,450 

Dearing and Son* 4,433. 


* Accepted. 
ST. ANDREW'S (N.B.).—For the construction of a 
storage reaervoir, for the Water Commissioners. Messrs. 
Belfrage and Carfrae, C.E., 1, Erskine-place, Edinburgh :— 


1 

s 1 

A. Brunton & Son 11,831 16 0 J, Augus 8,805 
‘ 


J. Kirk ©.) ..« £12,723" 8 11] J, Kirkcaldy -- ©: £9,960 5 «0 

Adam and Co.... 12,634 0 0]J.andC. Hay .. 9,927 0 0 

T. Munro ... 12,522 2 5] R.C. Brebner and 

W. G. Flett 12,047 12 Cor. ak Re Sa 0458: 0" '0 

J. Martin ... 11,905 15 R. Marshall, ... 9,029 “3 6 
eat 9 4 

A. Fraser, jun. — 11,243 18 G. Mackay & Son, 

G. Dick, jun. ... 10,796 0° 0 Broughty Ferry* 8,514 9 3 

Kennedy ... 10,112 13-1 *Accepted. 


SHEFFIELD.—For the construction of roads, &c..Banner 
Cross Estate, for Mr, W. H. Greaves, Bagshawe. Mr. J. D. 
Townend, surveyor, Independent Buildings, Fargate, Shef- 


field :— 
G. Webster...’ .«. £2,128 0° 0 


G,. Eyre Peer Nas OBE ae 
B. Powell ©. 1,950 0 0] F. Byre, Hills- 
J.B. Nadin .. 1,324 16 10 borough* ... 1,150 17 9 
B. Roberts ... ... £1,276 14 10 * Accepted, 


TON BRIDGE.—For proposed boiler, chimney shaft, and 
flues, at the Tonbridge Union Workhouse, for the Tonbridge 
Board of Guardians. Mr. H. C. Lander, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, Effingham House, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 
Quantities ‘by Mr, CO. A. Jacques, 29, Dartmouth Park- 


avenue :— . 
W. Neil and Co. ... £72) 13 8] K. C. Jarvis, Ton- 
bridge* ... £900 0° 0 


Strange and Sons 600 0 0 = 
Cross and Co. 591 4.3] Mylesand Warner 49) 10 oO 


* Accepted, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ILLESDEN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
TO BUILDERS. 

The Willesden District Council are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the EXTENSION of PUBLIC 
OFFICES in Dyne-road, Kilburn. 

Plans and specification may be seen, and all further 
particulars obtained upon application to Mr, O. 
CLAUDE ROBSON, M.Inst.C.&.. Engineer to the 
Council, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburao, N.W. 

Quantities, to be obtained from the Offices of the 
Council, will be supp'iel to competing builders upon 
the payment of £10 per copy, which sum will be 
returned upon receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Public Offices,’ to be delivered 
at the Offices of the Council not later than FOUR p.m. 
on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 1899. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
STANLEY W. BALL, 

Public Offices, 


Clerk to the Council. 
Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 
January 25th, 1899. 


ASTINGS UNION. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Guardians of the above Union hereby invite 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of NEW WORK- 
HOUSE BUILDINGS oa land belonging to them in 
Cackle-street, Hastings. 

Persons desirous of Tendering may inspect the 
Plans and Specifications at the Office of the Architects, 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


Messrs. JEFFERY and SKILUER, No. 5. Havelock- 
road, Hastings, between the hours of TEN a.m. and 
FIVE p.m. Bills of quantities can be obtained from 
the Architects on receipt of a deposit of Five Pounds, 
which amount will be returned on a bona-fide Tender 
being delivered. 

Sealed and endorsed Tenders to te sent to the 
undersigned at the Offices of the Guardians, 
Wellinzton-square, Hastings. not later than TEN a.m. 
on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, 1899, 

The Contractor whcse Tender is accepted, and with 
whom a Contract is entered into, will be required to 
give Bond with Sureties to be approved by the Guar- 
dians for the due performance of the Contract. 

Neither the lowest nor any Tender necessarily 
accepted, 

By order, 
ARTHUR R., INSKIPP. 
Clerk, 
No, 11, Wellington-sqvare, Hastings. 
January 19th, 1899, 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CoO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES, PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. ~ 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


~ ROOFING” :s FELTS 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent off ata moment’s notice. 


| ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
| MELBOURNE WORKS, 


| WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free, 


and 
other 


FrRrEDOm from all Down Dratvaur, 


Te 


| The Climax” Ventilating & Heating 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


“COUSLAND'S IMPROVED CLIMAX” 


Direct Acting Turret and Louvre Ventilators. 


Giva Double Enatraction Area of former ‘‘Climax” Patest, and PmarrEct 


LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application, 


93, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


YELLOW. ITCH PINE © 


Per 100 Blocks 


izes. Ship within 
out of sizes. At Whart. ps pith ie 
173x3x3 12 3 
173 x3x2 8 9 
173 x3x14 6.9 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING, 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per sqgiare, 
1 x4} ,, 42/6 ” 21/= 99 ys 

Above prices include desiccating. : 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. — 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. GO1 Avenue, 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 
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THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT, BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Las Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


»_ » and . ,. 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested oye H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 


been given by H.M. Government. 
Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON- FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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DESIGNING WINDOWS. 


HE President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in a recent address, 
stated :—“ There is one feature we want 

badly, and that is a well designed large 
window ; for there is great demand for these 
in the new public buildings, and we have 
nothing but the large Roman semicircular 
window of the baths, and the west-end per- 
pendicular windows, which have little claim to 
beauty.” 

It seems that the professor abandons the 
idea of producing anything original, and 
invites the new blood in the younger members 
of the Profession to originate a new window. 
This has been attempted with varying success 
by nearly everyone who follows the Profession 
of Architecture. If we are to judge from 
one or two specimens that have actually been 
executed, it would be as well if the designers 
were to abandon the idea also. Octagonal 
windows do not look pretty, neither do inverted 
semicircular windows. 

Though an element common to all Archi- 
tecture, the window possesses a significance 
which can scarcely be surpassed by any other 
feature. As the channel for light, it has its 
function in bestowing health and cheerfulfess 
on the inmates of a building; as an element 
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studied regularity of the fenestration has 
completely sacrificed internal light and con- 
venience, and has been made the excuse for 
perpetrating many absurd arrangements. 

To avoid these anomalies, windows ought to 
be fixed in position by the plan, having regard 
to the main divisions of the facade. The 
question of how to determine the width and 
number of apertures is important. Here 
physical conditions come into play. As the 
rays of light proceed in parallel lines from a 
window receiving light from an illuminated 
sky surface—and this view is practically 
correct—we may assume that the size and 
proportion of a window-opening will be the 
best guide to the size and proportion of a 
room that can be efficiently lighted by it. 
Thus, roughly, a long and narrow room, with 
a window at one end, will be best lighted by 


a tall, oblong opening; or, if the light is to. 


be admitted along one side, two or more short 
windows will be sufficient. This conclusion 
will be apparent if we consider that a window 
of, say, rectangular shape admits a prism of 
light of a sectional area equal to the opening, 
and we assume a certain angle or obliquity to 
the rays. If we take the section of a window 
opening in a wall, and draw a line from its 
top edge of the assumed angle, and another 
parallel thereto from the cill or lower edge of 
the window, we represent the direction of 
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SKETCH SHEWING COMMON METHOD OF KEEPING 
WINDOWS DOWN FROM CEILING. 


of architectural design, it is a powerful means 
of expressing character. And yet, strange 
to say, it is one of those things which 
are left pretty much to the fancy or 
taste of the designer. Its two-fold purpose 
requires that it should be determined by 
both the plan and elevation of the building, 
but the ordinary process is to make its size 
depend on the appearance, as studied in eleva- 
tion, as if it had little to do with the interior. 
A window is put here or there, made a little 
larger or smaller, higher or wider, as a single 
opening, or divided into lights, to suit the 
elevation or the amount of space at disposal. 
It is sometimes a question of filling up a space 
in width, sometimes a question of height. 
This one-sided mode of deciding by external 
elevation cannot be a satisfactory method, for 
we get in one room perhaps two or three 
windows, and in another room only one, quite 
irrespective of the area or size of the compart- 
ment. In one part they may be clustered 
together, as in one corner of a room, and the 
other corner left in darkness. We know these 
awkward and inconsistent distributions of 
windows often occur in public buildings in 
the Classical style, much to the discomfort 
and inconvenience of officials and clerks. 
Some of the rooms of the War and Foreign’ 
offices suffer from this uneven distribution of 
light; and we may recall to mind many a 
modern municipal building in which the 


such a prism of light entering a room. Ex- 
tending these lines to the floor level, the latter 
becomes a horizontal plane, and will show how 
much of the floor will be illuminated directly 
by the window. The higher the window head 
the farther the rays of light -will extend 
into the room, and a good idea will be 
obtained of the length the room ought to 
be from the window. Also, the nearer 
the window. opening is to the floor the 
greater will be the extent of illuminated area, 
and the less there will be of a dark or unillu- 
mined corner under the window. For practical 
purposes we may assume the angle of the light 
rays to be 45 deg. above the horizon, so that if 
the window-head is, say, 12ft. above the floor- 
level, the prism of light will extend the same 
distance into the room, : 

-A simple geometrical construction of this 
kind will enable the architect to proportion 
the proper height and width of his window 
apertures, without having recourse to any 


'‘ calculations, such as are met with in treatises. 


The rule is easy, and can be quickly applied by 
drawing lines on the section to the angle at 
which the light is supposed to enter, or in 
making the depth of room from the outer wall 
not much more than the height of the window. 
It may be remembered for all practical purposes 
that in this dull climate of ours, when the sun 
so seldom shines directly on a window, the 
effective portion of the illumination received 


ans 


through a window is that derived from the — 


sky ; and secondly, that the principal portion 
of such light comes from the upper part of a 


window, that near the zenith ; hence, that the 


higher the window, the more intense the light. 

Light near the horizon is often obscured by 
fog or smoke or opposite buildings. Geome- 
trically we may represent the available sky 
surface as half a hemisphere placed with its 
flat side to the window. We describe in other 


words, on the plan, a semicircle of any radius 


from the centre of the window on the outside, 
and from the same centre and with the same 
radius a semicircle on elevation. Between 
these semicircles we can imagine the quarter 
sphere of the sky.. This may be divided into 


zones by horizontal semicircles from the zenith 
to the horizon, of a certain number of degrees 
each—say 10deg.; also, we can divide the same 


quarter sphere vertically by quadrants, the 
same number of degrees apart, and we can 


affix a value to each division or sector between 


these two sets of lines. In this manner it is 


easy to calculate the light entering a 
shut out by any obstruction. 


obstruction is employed in estimating the 
amount of obstruction in light cases ; but the 


system is of equal value in ascertaining the — 


quantity of light from the illumined sky 


SUGGESTION FOR KEEPING 
WINDOWS UP CLOSE TO CEILING. 


which enters a given form of window, and iti ; 
for this purpose that we refer to it now. 
It is shown by all authorities on light that 


the intensity of light from any part of sucha _ 


sphere is proportional to the sine of the angle 


of altitude above the centre of window at are 


the bottom. At the zenith, for example, we 


may call the intensity 1000; while at a point. 


lower down, say, at an angle of 30deg. from 


the zenith, the same area will be represented 
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in any direction, and also the amount of light 
As our readers 
know, this’ plan of considering light and 


by 866, and at an angle of 45dee. by the figure _ 


707. 
light declines till at the horizon it is nothing. 


Along the lower zones the intensity of 


It is also worthy of notice that the intensity — 


of light received from the portion of the sky — 
or sphere above an angle of 45deg.isequalto 


a j- 


that of the surface belowit, though their respec- 


tive areas are very unequal as measured onthe 
sphere. If architects bore in mind this fact, ~ 
they would see the necessity of placing their ~ 


windows high in the room instead of ‘low — 


down ; also, when light is essential, preferring -— 
clerestory to wall openings in some cases. 
Thus a long horizontal opening below the ~ 


aperture would not always be desirable. — ; 
‘The form and proportion of the window 
apertures are essential. A great deal may 


depend upon the style and destination of the — 


ceiling gives the best light, but such an — 


building ; but we now confine our attention to 


the principles, physical or geometrical, which _ 
should guide the architect in giving a form 
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SKETCH SHEWING Room 
WITH WINDOWS AT SIDE 
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PLAN 


and proportion to his windows, irrespective of 
the consideration of style. For agreeable 
proportion as applied to a plain rectangular 
window opening, we may take the windows of 


Somerset House, which are two squares in 


height, or two to one. Palladio generally 
used a double square, and this proportion is 
generally followed by the Italian architects. 
Examples are found in Chambers’ “ Treatise 
on the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture,” 
and also in Gwilts “Encyclopedia.” But 
inflexible rules are useless, simply for this 
reason—that more light may be necessary in 
one room than another, and we have the 
differences of position, obstructions by 
opposite buildings, and other circumstances 
to consider in each case. The most desirable 
proportion for an aperture shoulctbe regulated 
by the size and shape of the room; thus, if it 
is a long room, and the window or windows 
are at one end, they should be tall, so that 
the light through their upper portions may 
penetrate well into the room. With regard 
to the size of the window, one good rule is to 
find the cube of the room in feet, and the 
square root of the product will give the area 
of the opening in feet, which may be given to 
one or more windows as required. 

We do not place much confidence, however, 
in any rule which must be arbitrary, and 
therefore cannot apply to both bright and dull 
outlooks or to varied degrees of light; it is 
far more reasonable to consider the amount 
of illumined sky-surface before a given window 
or front of windows in the manner just 
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DIAGRAM INDICATING HEMISPHERE 
OF SKY IN RELATION TO WINDOW. 


THE INTENSITY OF LIGHT RECEIVED ABOVE 
THE ANGLE OF 45°[1E ABOVE THE POINTS 
MARKEDA] IS EQUAL TO THE INTENSITY 


described, and to proportion the apertures to 
the actual amount of light available under a 
normal condition of sky. Thus, in darkened 
thoroughfares the windows ought to be high, 
and tolerably wide, so that as much of the 
zenith light may be secured as possible, and 
further, projecting pediments, balconies, and 
cornices should be avoided or reduced. It is 


better to err on the side of too niuch than too 


little light, so that the erection of buildings 
opposite may not seriously darken the rooms. 
The heads or upper portions of the windows 
are often darkened by traceried heads, and 
painted glass ; hence the importance of making 
all decorative windows larger in area than is 
absolutely necessary for light, or than those 
which are plain and merely filled in with 
transparent glass. We very often see this rule 
neglected. Semi-circular heads are filled with 
carving in stone or terra-cotta modelling, or 
mullions carry perforated tracery, so that the 
most efficient part of the window is lost or the 
light is reduced to a considerable extent. A 
strong objection to the ornamental headed 
window is that the actual light aperture is 
necessarily low in the room to give space for 
the sculptured tympanum or tracery. 

Another architectural arrangement ought 
to be noticed, quite as objectionable. In 
elevations of facades there is often a full 
membered entablature at the summit, and 
this, for the sake of construction, is generally 
placed so that the upper member or cornice is 
below the roof plate, the consequence of which 
is that the whole depth of entablature occupies 
a considerable space down the wall below the 
ceiling level, and the windows have to be 
placed low in consequence, their heads being 
beneath the soffit of entablature, with a blank 
space of walling over inside. We have here 
a serious impediment to effective lighting by 
windows, as the windows are too low to admit 
the best light, and the projection of 
entablature above obstructs the rays directly 
overhead. The difficulty isoften met by omit- 
ting the lower members of entablature, and 
placing the cornice as high as possible. Ifthere 
is a parapet and balustrade to act as a 
counter-weight to the cornice, the latter may 
be placed above the plate-level of roof, so that 
plenty of headroom is obtained for the upper 
windows. One way of getting over the 
difficulty is by the dormer, but the dormer 
arrangement is expensive. A frieze may often 
be perforated to admit light under the ceiling 
in addition to windows. The effect of wide 
piers between windows in one room is that 
dark shadows are cast ; therefore it is an 
advantage to group windows together, rather 
than to separate them by wide spaces of wall. 

The decorative treatment of windows is too 
large a subject to deal with in this article. 
In Eastern countries the window was small 
and unimportant as an architectural feature ; 
its development has been simultaneous with 
the necessary enlargement of the aperture. 
The growth of Medieval Architecture is 
largely identified with the increase of the 
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OF THE WHOLE OF THAT RECEIVED BELOW 


light aperture, as the student of Gothic tracery 
will at once recognise in comparing Early 
Romanesque or Norman with Late Perpendicu- 


‘lar. But the ordinary window, with its accom- 


paniments, is a product mainly of the Italian 
Renaissance. At first a mere aperture for light 
ina wall, it soon began to develope in size and 
significance. We have, first, the architrave 
and pediment as a frame, as we see at the 
Farnese Palace, Rome; the Reform Club, Pall 
Mall; and Somerset House; then we have the 
lighter palatial styles of Venice in such palaces 
as the Vandramini, and the Pesaro, or the well 
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known library of St. Mark’s, where two orders 
inclose arcades and openings of considerable 
area, with a range of panel lights in the upper 
frieze, with the evident intention of obviating 
the dark blank space above the main arcade of 
windows. In these and other instances the 
solids are reduced to a minimum, the wall dis- 
appears, and attention is concentrated instead 
on the orders of columns which form the piers 
and the horizontal lines or arcades. The 
process has been similar to the growth of 
window tracery; at first there was only an 
opening—a mere group of lancets—which in 
time began to be placed nearer together till 
mere mullions intervened, and at length 
“plate” was exchanged for “ bar ” tracery. 


Messrs. Matthews and Yates, Ltd., of 
Cyclone Works, Swinton, Manchester, have 
just secured a contract from the Admiralty for 
the supply and erection of washing and drying 
plant for the R.N. Swimming Bath, Portland. 
This firm have a speciality in laundry drying 
plant which has found especial favour in the 
eyes of our Naval Authorities, and is being 
very extensively used by them in their nume- 
rous stations. We understand they are just 
completing a similar contract for the R.N. 
Hospital, Great Yarmouth. 


Improvements at Scarborough.— The 
Corporation of Scarborough have applied to 
the Local Government Board for a Provisional 
Order for the extension from August, 1899, to 
August, 1902, of the time for the completion of 
the new Marine Drive round the base of the 
Castle Hill. The drive will cost about £100,000, 
and will connect the South Foreshore with the 
Clarence Drive on the North shore. The pro- 
gress of the work has been seriously interfered 
with owing to the difficulty experienced in 
building the wall at Coffee Pot Rock. At this 
point the sea washes up to the line of the pro- 
posed road. It has, therefore, been decided to 
modify the original plans, and build the wall 
about 30ft. nearer the cliff. Another projected 
improvement is the conversion of St. Nicholas 
House and grounds, which have been bought 
for £33,000, into municipal offices and public 
pleasure grounds, 


Masters and Men. 


The Bolton Engineers decided, at a 
meeting held on January 27th, to give notice 
for an advance of two shillings per week 
wages, but to postpone definite action for a 
month. It was reported that the masters 
would favourably consider the matter. 


A Lock-out averted at Norwich.—A dis- 
pute has arisen in Norwich with reference to 
the laying of Broseley tiles. The masters 
insisted on their right to let out tiling to 
merchants who supply the tiles; the men 
on the other hand contended that the laying 
of tiles was bricklayers’ work and not slaters. 
Through the friendly mediation of Messrs. 
Boardman and Son the masters have conceded 
the men’s point, and a lock-out has been 
averted 


Labour Disputes in Aberdeen. — The 
building trade in Aberdeen is in a disturbed 
state at present, owing to agitations for 
advances in wages on the part of the painters 
and also of the joiners. ‘The former demand 
an increase from 74d. to 84d. per hour, 
together with certain alterations of the rules 
with regard to overtime, holidays, and 
apprentices. At a recent meeting of the 
Masters’ Association it was unanimously 
decided not to accede to the men’s demands. 
A strike is therefore imminent. The demand 
of the joiners is for an increase of 4d. per 
hour. ‘hey also have been met with a refusal, 
and as a consequence went out on strike on 
Feb. 1st. More than 600 men are involved in 
this dispute. The executive of the Scottish 
Building Trades’ Federation has unanimously 
resolved to support the master-joiners in re- 
sisting the men’s demands. 


The Masters Builders’ Association.— 
The twenty-first annual conference of the 
National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain and Ireland was held at Brad- 
ford on Jan. 31st. The retiring president, 
Mr. J. E. Jones, moved the adoption of the 
report. He said the Council had had a great 
deal to do during the past six months. First 
of all there was the Federation scheme. At 
their last half-yearly meeting the absolute 
need of federation had been realised, and the 
scheme had been carried to completion. The 
relationship of the association to the-opera- 
tives had been somewhat unsettled lately, and 
the association had received numerous notices 
of increase of wages and alteration of rules to 
come into force in the spring. During the 
past six months there had been no serious 
strikes, for it was unusual in the building 
trade to go out on strike in the winter months. 
But the aggressive attitudes adopted by some 
of the trade unions, particularly in reference 
to freedom of management on the part of 
employers, had become no longer bearable. 
No doubt the Council would be called upon 
to enjoin the Federation to adopt some policy 
which would effectively check these aggressive 
measures. — Alderman W. Holdsworth, of 
Bradford, was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year.—Considerable dis- 
cussion took place as to the power of the 
standing committee. It was eventually 
decided “That all cases of emergency arising 
between the full meetings of the Council shall 
be dealt with by the Standing Committee.”—On 
the motion of Mr. W. Cunliffe it was unanimous- 
ly resolved that the executive should doall they 
could to secure the formation of a foremen’s 
union, and insist upon the foremen joining it 
and being liberated from the operatives’ union. 
A donation of ten guineas was voted to the Free 
Labour Association, and the question of the 
plasterers’ dispute was then considered in 
private.— The result of this discussion is 
stated below. ; f 

The Plasterers’ Strike.—The prospects 
of peace are’ a little more hopeful than they 
were a week ago. At the meeting of the 
National Association of Master Builders, held 
at Bradford on Jan. 21st, it was unanimously 
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decided to call on the Plasterers’ Union for an 
assurance that they in future abstain from 
the objectionable practices set out in the 
printed circular of Jan. 10. The practices 
in question were those referred to in last 
week’s BurLupERS’ JouRNAL. It would appear, 
however, that the masters have since modified 
their demands, confining them to the two most 
serious points in dispute — the persistent 
attempt to coerceforemen into membership and 
the restrictions on apprenticeship. This is an 
important move in the direction of conciliation. 
The Master Builders’. communication has 
been referred by the officials of the Plasterers’ 
Association to their executive council. Nothing 
further is likely to be done until the result of 
the men’s ballot on the question of foremen is 
made known. : 


Conciliation and Arbitration. — The 
annual meeting of the Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration for the manufactured tron 
and steel trade of the north of England was 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on January 30th. 
Mr. W. Whitwell (president) in the chair. 
Mr. J. R. Winpenny (joint secretary) read 
the annual report of the standing committee, 
which stated that the number of firms in 
membership with the board was nine. The 
average number of operative subscribing 
members during the half-year had been 4081. 
The president, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that the board was not standing 
still. Three large and important works were 
about to join the organisation. It looked as 
if the board would again become the powerful 
organisation that it once was inthe North. The 
members had confidence in one another, and he 
didnot remember a single instance in which 
there had been anything in the nature of mis- 
representation on either side of the table as 
regarded facts or difficulties. 
(joint secretary), in seconding the motion, 
said the operatives had confidence in the 
board, and they had always met with courtesy 
from the employers’ representatives. 


Builders’ Notes. 


A New Market is to be built on the site of 
the old Portman Market, in Marylebone, 
which is within an easy reach of the Padding- 
ton terminus. T'he new market, the plans of 
which have already been approved, will have 
all the modern conveniences required for the 
disposal of meat, fish, vegetables, and general 
provisions, and there will also be a hay market 
and coal offices. It is anticipated that the 
building will be opened for business in about 
six months. 


The New Kew Bridge.—Mr. Easton Gibb, 
of Skipton, the contractor who has undertaken 
the task of building the new Kew Bridge, is 
erecting workshops close by Kew Green, and 
very shortly definite operations will be com- 
menced for the construction of the temporary 
bridge, which is to be built to the west of the 
present structure, and will serve until the new 
one is completed. The cost of the new bridge, 
including the temporary one, is £150,000. 


The Rebuilding of Highgate Archway, 
which is being carried out by the London 
County Council, does not proceed very rapidly, 
owing, it is said, to the difficulty experienced 
in getting material, especially steel. For two 
months the work has had to be entirely sus- 
pended on that account. The gas and water 
mains going over the viaduct are to be specially 
constructed of light steel, and. the bridge 
girders are also of steel. The work is again 
proceeding, however, and by the end of this 
year it is probable that the structure will be 
sufficiently advanced to allow of traffic going 
over it. The new bridge is to have a clear 
span of 120ft., and the width of the roadway 
over it will be 40ft., 16ft. of which will be 
appropriated for footways. It will be 62ft. 


above Archway Road. The estimated cost of - 


rebuilding is £28,000. 


Mr. E. T. Trow - 


~ secured and fixed, and not a temporary erection 


- boards, ladders, &e., as contended on the p 


period of three years. SV eae ea 


Master Painters of Scotland. — The 
annual meeting of the Association of Master 
Painters of Scotland was held at Dundee on 
January 27th. The annual report showed that 
the membership is at present about 300; the 
past year has been on the whole a good one fo: : 
the trade, and no serious disputes have occurred 
between employers and employed. — Mr. f 
William Brown, of Dundee, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year.—Mr. T. Delgaty Durn 
read a paper on “The Technical Education 
of Painters,” in the course of which he urged 
employers to encourage their apprentices to 
attend technical classes.—Mr, A. L. Gray read 
a paper in which he deprecated the system of 
scamping work—undertaking to do work for a 
certain sum, and giving it only about half the 
number of coats of paint or varnish stipulated. — 
He considered that the acceptance of tenders 
at prices too low to allow of good work was 
largely responsible for this scamping. On the- 
28th, an exhibition was held of work sent in 
for competition by apprentices. The princi-_ 
pal prize—the President’s gold medal for 
general excellence—was gained by Joseph 8. 
Robertson, an apprentice with Mr. Joseph 
Nicholson, of Dundee. : AS 


What is a Scaffolding ?—At Marylebone 
County Court his Honour Judge Stonor 
delivered judgment on January 25th in the 
case of “Stack v. Coulsell Brothers.” The 
applicant was injured on September 8th by 
the fall-of a joist while he was working, and 
it was admitted that he was entitled to an 
award in his favour if the building upon 
which he was engaged was within the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
The building where the accident happened 
was much lower than 30ft. in height, and om 
its floor there were at the time of the accident 
two pairs of trestles with two boards resting” 
upon. them as a temporary scaffold to enable” 
the workmen to work at the roof or ceiling. 
To bring this case within Section 7 of the Ac t 
it must be shown that the building in which 
the accident occurred “was being constructet d 
or repaired by means of a scaffolding.” His 
Honour said, with reference to this point, 
thought that the building now in cours 
erection was not being “constructed or 
paired by means of a scaffolding,” for 
thought that the proper meaning of ; 
scaffolding,” at all events for the present pur- 
pose, was that given in the Glossary of Archi- 
tecture, viz., “a temporary erection of poles, 
planks, cords, etc., for the use of workmen 1n — 
building walls or executing any work which 
they cannot otherwise reach,” which is always 


of two pairs of trestles with boards across” 
them, unfixed, unsecured, and movable by 
the workman as occasion may require. 
There was strong argument in favour 
attaching the meaning given by the archite 
glossary to the word in the clause under con- 
sideration from. its manifest restrictive m- 
tention and operation with regard to the 
building business. It began by first re- 
stricting such operation to buildings “ 30ft. 
in height,” no doubt on account of the a 
tional danger attending on buildings of t 
and greater height, and then proceeded 
further to restrict it to such buildings if they 
were “constructed or repaired by a scaffold- 
ing,” no doubt also on account of the addi- 
tional danger arising from the use of the 
same. Now, if this was to extend to eve 
unfixed and movable erection of tres 


of the applicant, these words would be wh 
nugatory, inasmuch as every building 3( 
high must be constructed by such means, 
all events as to the roofs, ceilings, &e. 
the words “constructed or repaired — 
scaffolding” would have no effect, restrictiv 
otherwise, whatsoever. He therefore found 


poration have under consideration a 
scheme for private street works. The 
is to be done in sections, extending ove 
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| Engineering Notes. 


The Engineering Trade at Hull seems 
to be ina bad way. At the annual meeting 
of Earle’s Shipbuilding and Engineering Com- 
pany on Friday the managing director stated 
that “Hull, and especially his Company, had 
been made the cockpit for trades unionism 
with the result that they had had constant 
strikes and disputes. In three years by such 
disputes fifty-five weeks had been lost, and he 
suggested the Company should be voluntar ily. 
wound up, or remove its plant to some place 
where the men would be more willing to 
work, Several shareholders advised the wind- 
ing-up of the Company if they were not better 


treated by the men in future. 


Electric Lighting at Sheffield.—The 
question of the electric lighting of Sheffield, 
more particularly with regard to such public 
buildings as the Town Hall and the Police 
Offices, has been under consideration by the 
Lighting Sub-Committee of the Watch Com- 
mittee of the Corporation. It has been 


decided that the vicinity of the Town Hall in. 


Pinstone Street and New Surrey Street shall 
be lighted with electricity as soon as possible. 
In order to get a direct current for the supply- 
ing of electricity for lighting and mechanical 


purposes, the committee have ordered a motor. 


at a cost of upwards of £1000, by which. the 
current may be transferred from alternating 


- to direct, and made available for use in the 


he 


. 


working of lifts and light machinery. The 


greater question of the electric lighting of 
v5 pee city generally has yet to be dealt with. 


: Institution of Junior Engineers.—Sir 
W.H. White, Director of Naval Construction, 
took the chair in his capacity of President at 
the fourteenth anniversary dinner of this 


- Institution on January 28th at the West- 


minster Palace Hotel The President, in 
responding to the toast of “ Naval Architec- 


ture,” advised the Junior Engineer never to 


give way to the thought that he had come to 
the end of his power of improvement or of his 
capacity to learn. There were only a limited 
number of Islands in the world, but there was 
such a thing as Island-making. Africa had 
been made an island, and perhaps that. was 
the reason why there was so much trouble 
about it. The great ambition of the United 
States was to make another island of what 


was now known as the South American Con- 


tinent. What would happen when that was 
done? He did not know. He only knew that 
whenever the civil engineer made water com- 


munication possible, there the naval architect- 


was able to provide the means of transport 
and trade. So he said to all other engineers : 
< as on; the more the merrier.’ 


Harbour Works at Dihie = inctiant 
new works are shortly to be put in hand, with 
a view to improving the entrance to the port 
of Dieppe. ‘The cost of carrying out the pro- 
ject is expected to amount to about five million 
francs. 


Electric Tramways for Aberdeen.—At 
a meeting of the Tramways Committee of the 
Aberdeen Town Council, on January 30th, 
the system of electric traction to be adopted 
on the Woodside route was considered. After 
discussion, the committee agreed to instruct 
Mr. Bell, electrical engineer, to bring up a 
report as to the mode of electric traction it 
was desirable to adopt, and the details re- 
garding the work. It was agreed that cars 
similar to the “double-deckers” in Glasgow 
should be constructed for the Woodside route. 
The feeling of the committee was that the 
overhead system should be adopted. 


Wireless Telegraphs.—At the South Fore- 
land lighthouse, in the presence of represen- 
tatives from the local district councils, some 
successful trials were made, on January 30th, 


- under the supervision of Signor Marconi, of 


his system of telegraphing without wires be- 
tween the Hast Goodwin lightship, twelve miles 
out at sea, and the lighthouse. The messages 
were received and recorded on the tape with 
absolute accuracy. The height of the pole 
used for transmission was 130ft., and Signor 
Marconi considered that by this a message 
could be sent tothe French coast. The receiv- 
ing wire on the lightship was run 80ft. up the 
mast. During the recent severe weather the 
system has worked perfectly, and the men 
on the ship have sent messages that have been 
transmitted to Ramsgate. 


A Remarkable Engineering Success has 


been achieved at Gainsborough. Nearly two 


years ago Messrs. Timmins and Sons, of Run- 
corn, were carrying out the second borehole 
of the Gainsborough artesian well scheme. 
Through the accidental breaking of the rope 
used in boring, the contractor had the mis- 
fortune to lose .the boring tool, weighing 
35ewt., and being 30ft. in length, at a depth 


of 724ft. For two months the working staff | 


were occupied in endeavouring to lift the tool, 
but without success. Further operations were 
decided on, and a few days ago the tool was 
successfully brought to the surface, together 
with several tons of soil. There is now every 
possibility of the artesian scheme being carried 
to a successful issue. The contractors are to 
be congratulated upon the persistency with 
which they have dealt with the difficulty, 
which at one time seemed almost insurmount- 
able. £3000 has just been laid out in a new 
pumping plant for the No. 1 borehole, and a 
similar sum is to be expended in connection 
with the second boring. 


| of the drain into a canal. 


| manufactories of various kinds. 


| inspectors. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


A New Photo-theodolite for photographic 
surveying has been invented by Mr. J. Bridges- 
Tree. The instrument has been adopted by 


| the Indian Survey and Indian Meteorological 


Department, the United States Geological 
Survey, the French and other Governments. 


Proposed New Canal for Hull.—A 
meeting of property owners along the Hol- 
derness drain within East Hull has been held 
to consider the question of forming a portion 
It is not intended 
at present by the promoters to go beyond the 
eastern boundaries of the city; but, no doubt, 
if sufficient capital is forthcoming, the Holder- 
ness drain might, at a moderate outlay, be 


| converted into a canal for the accommodation 


of small craft, and were the conversion within 
the city boundaries effected there would, it is 
expected, soon be established along the banks 
The plans of 
the proposed canal have been drawn by Mr. W. 
A. Gelder, architect (the Mayor). After con- 
siderable discussion, the consensus of opinion 
was that it was desirable the suggestion 


| should, if possible, be carried into effect, and 


a committee was appointed to consider sug- 
gestions and report to a future meeting of the 
promoters. 


The Status of Sanitary Inspectors.— 
The sixteenth annual dinner of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association was held last Friday 
evening atthe Holborn Restaurant. Sir John 
Hutton, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
“The Sanitary Inspectors’ Association,” said 


| that, as to the status of sanitary inspectors, 
| they had time out of mind recorded the fact 


that their appointments were of too precarious 
a nature to give confidence and comfort. At 
present a sanitary inspector was appointed for 
a single year only, and if he did his duty it 
was very likely he would soon be dismissed. 
There were cases on record in which the want 
of fixity of tenure had demoralised sanitary 
They must educate the public 
until they brought about an alteration in that 
respect. In regard to remuneration, too, an 
improvement was necessary. It was absurd 
to think that an inspector could be properly 
remunerated by a pittance of £75 or £100 a 
year. A commencing salary of £150, rising 
by annual increments to £250, would be only 
a reasonable payment. In conclusion, he 
denied that sanitary inspectors were the 
enemies of the people. They were the sani- 
tary police, and as such they could not be 
bribed, and were worthy of their hire. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


DATE OF 
- DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. i FOR WHOM, 
pera A, Cr City E Idhall, York. 
. = Corporation ... reer, City Engineer, Guildha or 
io : Dom tite bende ects of eee ke, cts Spe prea J. Jackson, Architect, Barry- street, Bradford. 
7 : Bes 2 South-street, Dore hester. 
" 10 Dorchester—Erection of Hall and Two i otete ie Hand-in-Hand Lodge of SO es .. A. L, T. Tilley, 26, Sou 
” 10 Enpniskillen—Additions to Infirmary, &c os Governors e O. Wilson, Registrar, Enniskillen. 
= 10. Sheffield—Erection of Chapel, &c. ... Wesleyan Chapel Trustees W. Irons, 10, St. James’s-street, Sheffield. 
ee 11 Brynn, Cornwall—Erection of Farmhouse 5 wus tetas S. Hill, Architect, Redruth, : i A 
- 11 Eastbourne—Public Convenience Pleasure Grounds eee R. M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town “ahs Eastbourne. 
: Ik Elland, Yorks.—Supply of Bricks and Flags Burial Committee ... J. L. Garsed, Clerk, Elland. ; 
re 11 Cardiff —Extension of Mortuary Guardians “fl i. Edwin Seward, Queen’ s-chambers, Cardiff, 
* 11 Swindon—Rebuilding Inn <=. = T. and J. Askell x W. Drew, 22, Victuria-street, Swindon. 
ae 13 Wimbledon—Isolation Hospital ey Urban District Council C. H. Cooper, Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon. 
os 13 Lisecard, Cheshire—Erection of Hospital .. Building Committee Hurrell and Taylor, 6, Stanley-street, Liverpool. 
f 13 Preston —Cloak- -rooms, &e. mp Corporation ... .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
a 14 ‘Bridgwater—Building Show Yards ... Somerset County Apidarteat Assoc.... A. Cottam, Surveyor to the Association, Bridgwater. 
ee ys 14 Leeds—Church Works . = H. Walker, 8, Upper Fontaine-street, Leeds. 
- 14 London, N.W. —Extension of Public Oftiees _” Willesden District Council O. C. Robson, Ottices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 
15° Letterken —Plastering “ eS Rl Re ee en Ne WEN bases W. Hague, 50, Dawson-street, Dublin. 
a y dmill-lane, Rugby. 
a, 15 Bugby—Pavlie Offices ... Urban District Council ... .. D.G. Macdonald, Council’ s Survey or, Windm , Rugby 
5 15 Illingworth, Yorks. —Erection of Stables, ke. Industrial and Provincial Society Ltd. M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax 
a 15 Wratum-on-Naza-<Srigls Groyne <= wre: = tee oe ee scarey Biey ie ON eabivboene H. W. Gladwell, 5, Crescent-road, Walton. 
*s 16 Hastings—Erection of Workhouse Buildings a Guardians Jeffery and Skiller, 5, Havelock- road, Hastings. 
> 16 Hutidersfield—A Iterations, &c., to Srplan nos Ss ieyte J. Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield, 
A 17 Wadebridge—Erection of Vicarage .. SINS rs ied ae Spe a DP ae Egloshayle Vicarage, near Wadebridge. 
if 18 Liverpool— Wesleyan Church .. rs i ‘Trustees a * +, B. W. Greaves, 1, Harrington- street, Liverpool, _ 
aS 20  Ipswich—Erection of Conveniences, &e. Burial Board . oi 543 - . H.J. Wright, 4, Museum- street, Ipswich. 
< eae 20 Stockton-on-Tees—Cottage Homes .., = oD Union Guardians’... Fos if J, Rodham, 16, Finkle- street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
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DATE 
DESIGNS TO 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 
BE SENT IN, 


Feb. 15 Wisbech—Converting to Casual Wards .,., sue 
re 24 Northwich—Two Story Dwelling House ote 
oF 28 Knutsford—Laying-out Cemetery, &. ... “ii 
oa 28 London, 8.W.—Covered Sanitary Dust-cart aée ioe 
March 1 Northwich—Dwelling-house on Land Liable to Subsidence 
os 4 Beverley—School Buildings ... ae a wea 
a 22 London, E.C.— Additions to Town Hall 
. 30 Doneaster—Design for Master’s House x Ay 
Tie eset! Forfar—Isolation Hospital «.. ees ba Af es 
April 14 Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... 
June 1 Leeds— Market Hall and Shops ne rye a mt 
No date, London, S,W.—Design for Board Room, Oftites, &c. 


\ 7 


COMPETITIONS, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£20, £10, £5... 
£20, £10 ae 
£20, £10, £5... 
£25, £10... 
£50, £25 oF 
£50, £25 Se, etches ace ee 
£81 10s,, £21, £15i5s. 
£150; £100, £50, 
£150, £100, £502. 
£100, £60, £40 iz 


v 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 9 : : 
Beaeaoe : F HOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. ~ 
DULIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | OR WHOM r, 
BUILDINGS—Continued. a ee zs : Ss NS as € ; <e 
é p— ruction of Conveniences, &c. «. ‘Town Council... tes ae a0 .E. goe, Engineer, Town » Dover. Fae : ; 
ree 21 West Konsineton, W.—Foundations for Bank H.M. Commissioners of Works... ... ‘The Secretary, Office of Works, puree 2 Gate, S.W. ee: fl 
a 22 Gorton, Lancs.—Alterations, &e. — ... eee oe at pistriee amell cass see ve. pee a gnc aNoeep mr ester. ts ¥ 
por —Erection of School Buildings, &e. ing James’s Gram. School Governors . Gill, Secretary, ) ee =e m 
. 24 Flotton Potacborvudha Ween of Shops, HEA So Equitable & Industrial Co-op. Soc. Ltd. Townsend & Fordham, Architects, Cross-st., Psteniononens . 
he 25 Tipton ‘Staffs.—Laying-out Park Go oe Urban District Council ... oe set Wadd. Jukes, Council s Surveyor, Owen-street, Tipton. 
! 25 London—Works and Repairs ... i oe fo ..  H.M, Commissioners of Works ... Office, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, a +; <3 | 
‘3 27 Wolverhampton—Extension of Electric Light Station.. Lighting Committee sane Pi ts .. J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, oe os ae es, 4 
March 15 Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings se ro ; .. Glasgow International Exhibition ... F, A. Healey, 141, Buchanan-street, ae ” Bop eng Bee, 
No date. Bentley, near Doncaster—Erection of Church GR eck cee ere ETT ‘ Athron & Beck, Architects, Dolphin-chambers, Doneas eK 
a Reading—Two Shops... ae Sis wee aR ee PEL sc Reem eae ‘ W. Jane, 17, Market-place, Reading, ; : 
‘ 
ENGINEERING— aae : 
Feb. 10 Birmingham—53 miles of Aqueduct a is . Corporation ... os ae ey . J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. 
ry 11 Ashford, Kent Purifiers, Gasholder, &C. ... Pes . Urban District Council ... Yas . Stevenson and Burstall, 38, Parliament-st., Agha: eI 
’ 11 Bristol—Pipe-laying _... i ii A .«. Waterworks Company _ ... se T, and C. Hawkesley, 30, Great George-street, Westm ae 
9 13 Barry, Wales—Steam Pump ... os . Urban District Council as os E. W. Waite, Waterworks Engineer, Bary: : ; 4 
99 13 Llanelly—Dredger he a 5 Ae Harbour and Navigation Commissioners H. W. Spowart, Clerk, Town Hall, Llane ys % : 
5g 13 West Hartlepool—Electric Lighting se ibe .. Corporation ... Bs ine na .. H, Simpson, Town Clerk, West Hartlepoo a a PS, 
93 14 Kingston-upon-Thames—Telephonic Communication .,. Guardians... ae A =A W. H. Hope, Architect, Union Offices, Kingston. . 
14 Nelson—Gas Condenser.., ra ia ae Rie Gas Committee —. oe is ..  W. Foster, Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. S 
14 Nelson—Hlectrie Lighting Plant... wei aS . Gas Committee aa re ae .. W. Foster, Engineer, Town Hall, Bees! a ; 
A 15 London, E.C.—Twenty Locomotive Boiler aie .. East Indian Railway Co... ou A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, E. oe 
16 Alexandria, Egypt—Two Swing Bridges ... ny . Inspector of Irrigation iva « Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexan: . 
17 Southampton—Electric Lighting, &ec. ve “aie Corporation ©... ek fracas er ... Municipal Offices, Southampton. Pe ; 
18 Edinburgh—Construction of Railways ... aay Glasgow & Renfrew District Railway Co. Wharrie and Colledge, 109, Bath-street, Sgow. te, SW 
20 Eastbourne—Pier Improvements _... a «Pier Co. Ltd. «.; Bp wei me .. M.N. Ridley, 11, Dartmouth-street, Queen Anne S-Gave, Oe Ws 
22 Gorton, Lancs.—Sludge Pressing Machinery ie «. Urban District Council ... ws a. C, J. Lomax, 37, Cross-street, ae : 
ys 26 Christiania—Porcelain Telegraph, &c., Insulators i. NorwegianState Telegraph Administratn, Commercial Department, Foreign Office, ae . 
39 28 Wakefield—Waterworks iS 5 “a5 sold «. Corporation ... Se 24 ats .. C,C, Smith, Engineer, Townhall, Wakefield, : ; 
ss 28 Rhos, Denbighshire—Construction of Railway ... «. Great Western Railway Company «Engineer, Paddington Station, London, 
March 1 Llanidloes—Reservoir _... nee nates Steer .» Town Council... 4... 0... > 4 «4. A. Dawies, Town Clerk, Llanidloes. . 
is Cairo—Iron Canal Bridge A * oe .. Public Works Department es «. The Inspector, Second Circle of Irrigation, Cairo. 
ne 3 Edinburgh—Aqueduct, Bridges, &c. Po can « Water Trustees ies Ora 2 «« J. Wilson, 72a, George-street, Edinburgh. 
No date. Cairo—Lockgates, &. ss. Ts ioe “i ive .. Egyptian Public Works Department .., Commercial Department, Foreign Office. 
IRON AND STEEL— ns 
Feb. 10 Birmingham—Supply of Materials ... . Public Works Committee... ibe .. City Surveyor, Council House. Birming m. — ; . 
% 13 Belfast—-Supply of Railway Stores ... .. Belfast and County Down Railway Co... T. J. Brittain, Secretary, Queen’s Quay Ler ee 
P) 14 Ashton-under-Lyne—Cast Iron Pipes .. Waterworks Joint Committee .. ... _ G. H. Hill and Sons, 3, Victoria-street, ie in WwW. 
3 a Dublin—Chain Cable... Red ‘ .. Commissioners of Irish Lights .., . RB. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 
” 20 Brighton—Iron and Steel Work ce ass ... Marine Palace and Pier Works ... .. BR.S.G. Moore, 17, Victoria-street, S.W. ae lah 
” 20 Pontypridd—Ironwork for Canal Bridges ... .. ~Rural District Council .., E, Rees, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pontyprid s sall, §.W 
99 21 India Office, S.W:—Railway Lines,;&e..~ 2.2 -s te ee, Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, 5.W. 
9 22 Torquay—Supply of Cast Iron Pipes, &c. «.. Water Committee... the ee +»  W. Ingram, Water Engineer, Torquay. 
” 25 London, 8,W.—Gas Fitters’ Work ... eae AF H.M, Commissioners of Works ... ... Office, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, mt 
ROADS AND CARTAGE— as RE GPa 
‘Feb, 10 Broadstairs—Making-up Roads Se ae Urban District Council H. Hurd, Town Surveyor, Council Offices, Broadstairs. j 
» 10 Hull—Supply of Grants Setts = Corporition<..00 Sn 5h A. E. White, City Engineer, Town rma cm ; : 
” 10 Birmingham—Supply of Materials ... .. Public Works Committee City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham, 
’ 11 Blackburn—Materials, &c. .. Corporation .., hs W. Stubbs, Engineer, Municipal Office, Blackburn. : 
1 Swindon—Street Works ae See iiss Gs .. Urban District Council H, J. Hamp, Surveyor, Regent-cireus, New Swindon, 
Wetherby, Yorks.—Supply of Whinstone, &e. ... Rural District Council — Wiseman, Surveyor to Council, emery: 
Banbury—Supply of Stones at oo A Rural District Council E. L, Fisher, Clerk, The Horse Fair, Banbury. id 
Heswall, near Chester—Roads ae : Land Company Limited i ... Beloe and Priest, 13, Harrington-street, Liverpool: Ss 
3 Iiford—Victoria Stone Paving, &e. ... i Urban District Council _ ... tes ..  H, Shaw, 7, Cranbrook-road, Ilford. aa we 
13 London, N.W.—Road Materials, &. —... Hendon Urban District Council... _...>. _§. S. Grimley, Surveyor, Public Offices, Hendon, N.W. _ 
13 Kirkealdy—Road, Bridges, Xe. Se ; Commissioners ai she ie, ..  W.D. Lang, Engineer, Kirkcaldy. _ =e 
13 London, N.W.—Road Works ... *F District Council ... O. C. Robson, Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W.. . 
a 14. West Ham—Materials ... é bes County Borough .., <- Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, H, : 
is 14 London, S,E.—Road Works ... my Lewisham Board of Works Surveyor, Town Hail, Catford. S. Shield 
< 15 South Shields—Supply of Materials PF; Corporation ... 1. .. .«. .. ~§. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter-row, S. Shields. 
» 15 ~ London, N.W.—Works and Materials : St. John’s Vestry, Hampstead .., ...._ Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Hampstead. Westminste 
aS 15 London, S.W.—Various Materials 3 .. Westminster Vestry a we we”) GB. W. Wheeler, Town Hall, Caxton-street, bei a 
” 15 Birkenhead—Supply of Materials .. Corporation <A C, Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
” 15 Bristol—Flagging t me .. Sanitary Committee T. H, Yabbicom, 63, Queen-square, Bristol. eee 
” 15 London—Materials ae i «« Hammersmith Vestry a: H. Mair, Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith, 
” 17 Bexhill, Sussex—Street Works Ai be .. Urban District Council .., sal G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. — 
” 18 Spilsby, Lines.—Broken Granite and Slag... Rural District Council T. A. Busbridge, District Surveyor, Spilsby. 
29 20 East Retford—Road Materials Be Rei Rural District Council vs T. Henry, Surveyor, Retford. 
» 20 London, W.—Works and Materials ... St. James’s Vestry, Westminster Surveyor to Vestry, Westminster. é 
9 21 Battersea, S.W.—Works and Services . Vestry :.. me Hid oe J. T. Pilditch, Vestry Hall, Lavender Hill, S.W. = 
» 22 Clayton-le-Moors—Granite Setts ... apis a . Urban District Council a ... A. Dodgeon, Council Offices, Clayton-le-Moors. ! 
” 23 Boston, Leiccestershire—Broken Granite, &c. ... . Holland County Council .., a ... H.C. Johnson, Deputy Clerk, Sessions House, Boston. 
99 23 London, N.—Works and Materials ... ; .. Islington Vestry Ges ... Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. % ‘ 
9 25 Lewes—Materials, &c. ... ae . East Sussex County Council . EF. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes, 
” 28 Selby—Asphalte or Tar Macadam .. National Schools Managers 3 .. Rev. A. G. Tweedale, The Vicarage, Selby. 
SANITARY— 
Feb. .10  Pudsey—Sewers,&. . ou ae . a Urban District Council ... J. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pudsey, 
” 14 Patricroft, Lancs.— Extending Sewer a a «. Rural District Council .., F C.C. Hooley, Union Offices, Patricroft. 
” 14 Felixstowe—Drainage Works... ey . - Urban District Council j Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Felixstowe. ; 
” 14 Mansfield—Construction of Sewers... ..  ..  «  TownCouncil... — ... j «RB, F, Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 
hy 14 Cirencester—Drainage Works ree ah an .. Urban District Council... ote .. . I. Hibbert, Surveyor, Cirencester. 
” 15 Gorton, Lancs.—Drainage Works we ae ey Urban District Council... 5; .. C.J. Lomax, 37, Cross-street, Manchester, 
32 8 Coalville, near Leicester—Sewers, &c. ... ... « Urban District Council ... ...  ... J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 44 
: 25 St. Anne’s-on-Sea—Sewers, &c. Ae ie Ry .. Urban District Council .;. ae Fe ; 


H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester, < 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Workhouse Master, Union Offices, Wisbech. ter 
Northwich Salt Compensation Board, Wimmington-street. 
W.J. Downes, Surveyor, Urban District Council, Knutsford. _ 
Clerk, London County Council, Spring Gardens, §.W. bee 

Salt Compensation Board, Northwich. . 
Beverley Grammar School. é 
Shoreditch Vestry. ; 
Doncaster Grammar School Trustees. 
Dundee and Forfar District Committees, 
City Surveyor, Bradford, es 


Corporation. ; 
Wandsworth.and Clapham Union Guardians 


‘ad 
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Property and Land Sales. 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
ESTABLISHED 1843, 


M ESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 


successors to Marsh, Mill d Co. t 
PERIODICAL SALMA DE te — Re 


REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 
LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 
LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, 

Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 

Kindred Interests, 


on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
Feo uenontthe year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, E.C, 


The following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 


_ February 16th | June Ist September 21st 

_ March 2nd June Lith October 5th 
March 16th July 6th October 19th 
April 6th _ July 20th November 2nd 
April 20th August 8rd November 16th 

ay 4th August 17th December 7th 

_ May 18th September 7th December 21st 


Bence 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No, 999 


URREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
_—In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
station (L.B. and 8.C, Rly.) under one hour from 
London and adjoining a village where are church, shops, 
4 and post-office; two miles from Roman Catholie Church. 
FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frontage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
ment, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
and water mains along the frontage. Would be 
divided. 

Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs, GREEN and Smmes, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London, §,W.; or Mr. W. M. Leacu, Auctioneer and 
_Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession. 


ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
; instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the ubove property, 
situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises. Building Land, ripe for 
_ development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
_ possessing charming views over the intervening country 
to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as ‘South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Eight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the ‘‘ Griffin’ Beerhouse. On a 
portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be included in the sale as a *‘ going concern.” 


Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 


Cuar.es Jupp, Hsq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C.; - 


and of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


By order of Trustees,—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
Norwood Railway Station. K $ 


ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
concerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
an early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 
lr. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
approach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
reehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
intended to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby-_ 
road. ; 
Particulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. Kinas- 
FORD, Dorman, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street,~ 
- Strand; of Messrs. Watrorp and WitsuHin, Auc- 
tioneers, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs, FrrLp and Sons, 
as above. - 


LEA VALLEY, PONDERS END, and BROX- 
BOURNE.—Freehold Wharf and Building Land, the 
latter with possession, some of which has been 
included in the schedule of the land required by the 
East London Waterworks Company. 


ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, and GILBERT 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, London, E.C,, on TUESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 28th, 1899, : f 
LOT 1,.—8.acres 0 roods 11 perches of Land, with a 
frontage of 500ft. to the Lea and Stort Navigation 
Canal, also bounded on the north and east sides by the 


To Land Syndicates, chopervind Societies, Capitalists, and 

others. 

PINNER.—Important Freenold Building Estate of over 
47 acres, with residence, known as Barrow Point, 
occupying a beautiful position close to the quaint old 
village of Pinner, within five minutes from the railway 
station on the Metropolitan line, and extending to 
within about } of a mile of Pinner Station on the 
London and North-Western Railway, having easy 
access from the West-end and City. The whole ripe 


_ for immediate building operations, and admirably 


adapted for villa residences of a superior class. 
ESSRS FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 
CO. beg to announce that the above valuable 
PROPERTY, which they recently offered for Sale by 
Auction, may now be treated for privately. 
No. 29, Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 18, Old. Broad 
Street, E.C. 


HONOR OAK.—Important Sale of FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, forming an appreciable portion 
of one of the most salubrious and rapidly-increasing 
suburbs of the City of London, with numerous rail- 
way facilities to all parts of the metropolis, and pre- 
senting admirable sites for the erection of private 
Residences. $ 

ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 

CO. are prepared to SELL the few REMAINING LOTS 

of the above FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, by 

Private Contract. 

No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad- 

street, E.C. 


The Society of Architects. 


FOUNDED 1884: INCORPORATED 1893, 


HE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, St. 
James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W., WILL HOLD AWN 
EXAMINATION in Architecture and Construction on 
APRIL 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1899, in the following 


subjects :— 
Section 1.—ARCHITECTURE., 
* Subject. (a). Planning and°* Design. 
Architectural History. 
Section II.—ButLp1neé ConsTRUCTION AND 
? MATERIALS. 
Subject (a). Construction. Subject (0). 
. Section III.—Pracricer. 

Subject (2). Specifications. Subject (6). Measure 

ment and Valuation. Subject (c). Contracts. 
Section 1V.—Sanitary SCIENCE, 

The latest date for entering for the Examination is 
March 23rd, 1899. Syllabus free. Copies of the last 
Examination Papers one shilling. 

To that Candidate who shall pass the Highest Exami- 
nation, the GOLD MEDAL of the Society will be 
presented, a SILVER MEDAL to the second in merit, 
and BRONZE MEDAL for special excellence. 

ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec, 


C. McARTHUR BUTLER, Secretary. 
NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 


Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
‘ 1 


Subject () 5 


Materials. 


Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondenee, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Speeial three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MIpDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


PRESS BUTE 


E. BECKITT LAMB, 
31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, Wes 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for'Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED immediately, Competent 

CLERK for Horticultural Builders’ Gules 

Apply by letter only, stating age, experience, an 

mee aaeindd: JAMES SENDALL and Co. Limited, 
Cavendish Works, Cambridge. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.B.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &e., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


ANTED, ENGAGEMENT in Architect’s 
or Builder’s Office; shorthand, tracing, and 
general routine.—27, Paddington Green, W. 3 


UANTITY SURVEYORS. — Temporary 


Assistance rendered in taking-off, measuring, &c., 
either by the hour or commission.—Reference given, 
““H.R.A.,” 30, Fontarabia-road, Clapnam Common. 1 

TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London,” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 
Manacer, JOHN B, THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques @rossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd, 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRION. «..)-. ONE PHNNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
— Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN. 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 
s, d. 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 
Six Lines or under... wes ae “PARI Tan 
Each Additional Line... wed in ere ea 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: 
Six Lines orunder .., A tee vie eG 


Each Additional Line... vee oor Onion: ORS 


\ stream. This land is situate immediately opposite the 
Corticine Floor Covering Works, Ponders End, and isa 


ANTED, a Leading MAN to lay kerb, 
“and generally used to road work.—Apply, with Situations Wanted or ant 


fine site for the erection of a factory requiring waterside G. A. Franks, Contractor, Station : 

accommodation. It is in the occupation of Mr, Ives. jamais Gieiatera. ; 1 Four Lines or under (about 30 words) ot ire G 
- This land has been scheduled to be acquired for the d Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... veer OL.-6 
New Reservoir for which the East London Waterworks RDER and Correspondent CLERK 


! * Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
- Company are applying for Parliamentary powers. 

LOT 2,—144 Acres of Freehold Building Land, with: FTE, 
~ afrontage of 1080ft, to the road, close to Dobbs Weir, 
and within one and a half miles of Broxbourne Town 
and Station, now ripe for building purposes, possession 
of which can be given on completion of the purchase, 
Particulars and conditions of Sale may be obtained 
- from the Senior Official Receiver in Bankruptcy; of 
Messrs. CLarkKE, Rawiiys, and Co., 66, Gresham House, 
‘London, H.C. ; at the Mart; and of the AucTIONEERS, 
70, Queen-street Cheapside, London, E.C, 


WANTED.—One with a knowledge of book- 
keeping and Building or Engineering Trades preferred. 
—Apply, stating salary required, experience, age, c., 
to ** Box 964,’’ BurtpERs’ JouRNAL- Office, 1 


LERK of WORKS WANTED at. once, — 
for Pump Room and Baths at Llandrindod- 
Wells.—State experience, age, and salary required to 
A. B,and W. Scort Deakin, Architects, Phreweley 


Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 
(In this class the average is 7 words to a line.) 
Six Lines or under we a Sa ka 8 
Each Additional Line .., uv tt oe apt 


a) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


7 | — - oa . ; 


Carved Oak or Walnut, with Black and Copper Dogs, 
De Nurgan Tiles, and Marble Steps. 


_In Oak, with Wrought Iron Grate. 


115481, OXFORD ST, We 
{15, 116, SLOANE ST, S.W. 


Decoration, 


FURNITURE, 
Upholstery. 


WARINGS 


are unequalled for Chimneypieces, 
Overmantels, Grates, etc. 


WARINGS' 


Fitted Show Rooms are “unique 
examples of Taste in Furnishing. — 


WARINGS 


are successful in competition- for 
Building, Decoration, and Cabinet 
Work. 


WARINGS 


carry out Architects’’ own Designs” 
in the most careful manner. 


WARINGS 


have struck a New Note in Fur- 
nishing—Art and Economy. 4 


WARIN GS 


free on application. 


LONDON. LIVERPOOL, 
PARIS. MANCHESTER. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


“\ ns 


| ; THE period of un- 
A Plea f Unit P 
sate oye * debased Italian Art 


; in Architecture ran 
from about the middle of the twelfth century 
to the early part of the fifteenth century. 

It was during this period that the elemental 

_Lombardic Gothies developed into the loveli- 


ness and grandeur of the pure Gothic, as can 
be seen in the few examples left us, unspoiled 
by the ruinous touch of centuries. An 


examination into the causes which underlie’ 


this splendid revival would, of necessity, 
be a long one; but, were the investigation 
conducted in an unbiassed critical spirit, the 
manner of the growth of this particular 
beauty in Architecture could be traced to 
what we would call “ The Unity of the Arts.” 
Architecture in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries—in Italy at all events—stood, in 
relation to the great masses of the people, as 
music stands to us at the present. When 
_ we say ‘‘the people,’ we mean those—as that 
of the people of to-day—who take at 

east an intelligent interest in what we now 
eall the “Arts and Crafts.’ This designa- 
tion, by the way, gives a momentary proof 


_ of the disunion of the Arts and the Crafts in- 


our own minds. Such a condition of in- 
Sisileetual appreciation brought about a state 
oes ; ue. 
_ of things which made of the people a com- 
munity of architects. That is, not of 
necessity architects in actual pursuance of 
a practice, but architects in sympathy, 
and the excellence of their appreciation. 
An intellectual standpoint such as_ this, 
taken by a people with regard to their 
national Art, did, of course, act irresistibly 
as a deterrent to weak or futile expression. 
Also, it voiced a strong matter of fact, and 
severe criticism, beating down remorselessly 
that part of the practising community want- 
ing in the conception of originality and 
beauty. This, in time, set up such a high 
standard of exeellence for the architect, that 
many saw their inadequacy and inefficiency 
with regard to the conception of a great 
building. Some of them devoted themselves 
_ to the small tributary streams of art which 
Petowed with absolute certainty towards the 
great river of national Art—Architecture, 
é constituting the national Art. thereby, a 
‘ dependent upon each of their individnal 
efforts for its amplification. Nor was this 


7a 


all; for the lesser arts governed their 


artistic demands by the needs of the 
national Art, forming between them no 
mere “working alliance,” but perfect amity 

of thought and unity of spirit. Here we 
Shave a very rough and necessarily incom- 
_ plete exposition of the principal causes which 
made Italian Architecture a byword for 
beauty in the period we have named. It is 
so briefly stated as to be scarcely an outline 
even, but it traces the main powerful 
influences at work which brought about that 
end. Let us consider the condition of the 
* average mind in reference to Architecture 
_ to-day. We take the average, for it is 
here that the bulk of opinion lies, and 
it would be obviously unfair to judge 
by the few — intellectual esthetics 
at the head of things. We do not 
_ think that there are many who would 
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wish to combat the assertion that Archi- 
tecture to-day is certainly not regarded as ¢ 
national art. In the ranks of the cultured 
practitioners themselves we have encountered 
profitless discussions, of interminable length 
aud irritability, as to whether ‘‘ Architecture 
is a Profession or an Art,” or “the necessity 
of making Architecture a close Profession.” 
Diseussions such as these would seem to come 
from minds unconvineed of the nobleness of 
their art, and unenlightened as to the splen- 
dour of its past; nor do they see that the ex- 
elusiveness they would claim for it would act 
as an effective bar to that unity which we 


ELGIN CATHEDRAL. 


have seen was the cause of the Italian revival 
in the thirteenth century. | Exelusiveness is 
one of the most pitiable signs of decadency in 
art. It speaks of removal from the open 
field of competitive expansion, and seems to 
give up its claim to power as a fighting force, 
or, if you would have it another way, as a re- 
generative influence. Little thought, how- 
ever, need be expended upon such arguments ; 
for, upon the very statement of them, we can 
distinctly see our side; but we have meh- 
tioned them as illustrative of the spirit reign- 
ing amongst us to-day. Again, although we 
eannot but look with satisfaction upon the 
progress attained in recent years by the 
minor arts,’—the name is not our.own— 
there ean be little doubt that each exists 


INTERIOR. OF 


solely dependent wpon itself, its own individ- 
ual impetus, and without the smallest con- 


nection with neighbouring art influences, 
that is, direct influences. We find all 


these lesser arts, which, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, were tributary to the 
great natural stream, running independently, 
without aim or end in view. Nay, even 
completely out of sympathy with each other, 
which state of existence may rapidly develop 
into an active antagonism. Yet the strange- 
ness of it is, that the innate excellence of 
each is of an advancing high order, and it 
cannot but be thought how lasting a mark 


(See page 19.) 


CHOIR. 


would be left wpon Art generally were they 
diverted into a main current of action. 
There is a class of industry in Art designated 
as the “ Allied Arts.” We do not declaim 
against the name as false, for it is painfully 
true; but again it is apparent how far away 
is the ideal of a great unity of artistic effort 
when such a name is accepted. It is not 
that there is opposition to the unity of our 
ideal; but that the idea of such a unity is 
not even contemplated as possible under the 
present conditions of social existence. We 
do not wish to enter into a. discussion of 
social possibilities, for such a question can 
he decided only by the combined and ex- 
pressed will of the interested public generally. 
Our aim is rather to point out what has been 
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achieved in the past and by what means. 
We will not even venture to draw conclusions 
or a moral from such knowledge ; that is left 
for the Art influences to resolve themselves. 
We cannot exercise pressure upon an 
awakening consciousness of latent artistic 
effort; but we may indicate like a vane 
arrow truthfully which way the wind 
blows. As Dr. Caird said, in one of his 
University addresses delivered at Glasgow, 
“Tt is in the province of the higher education 
to bring the mind, by the exercise of its own 
independent efforts, to the knowledge, not of 
the net results of inquiry on any subject, but 
of the principles on which they depend.” It 
is in the province of higher criticism to 
represent each separate and limited depart- 
ment, not as a whole in itself, but in its organic 
relation with the other branches of know- 
ledge; and if this principle is followed out 
consistently in its entirety, we shall not be 
far removed from “A Unity of the Arts.” 
FB, 


“THERE are two 
kinds of Architecture,” 
said the Wayfarer. 
“One kind may be 
classed under the head- 
ing of Austere Architecture, and the other 
might, perhaps, be termed the Florid. One 
may sometimes encroach upon another, but, 
broadly speaking, these two kinds cover all 
the styles of Architecture that have given 
the grace to a nation’s life. In districts 
such as the one I shall be wandering 
through during the next three weeks the 
Architecture will be of the austere character.” 
“Well, but how would you define the one 
from the other?” I interrupted. “Oh, 
that’s rather difficult, but perhaps I can 
explain by a reference to the spirit which 
moves the builders. The one type of men,” 
said the Wayfarer, pausing a moment to 
watch the movements of an earthworm in 
the ploughed field in front of us, “ go to their 
work in a frame of mind which is more dis- 
criminating, more foreseeing of the result, 
select and use their materials with a care and 
restraint that the men who build in the florid 
manner fail to understand. The results 
strike an observer as simple masses. decor- 
ated here and there, as if the men felt it 
necessary to relieve their restrained emotions 
by an outburst of luxuriant decoration. These 
builders stand in somewhat the same relation 
to building as the ascetic nature does to 
a society. I am particularly struck,” -con- 
tinued, the Wayfarer, thoughtfully, “ with 
the changes that take place in the growth 
of an Architecture. After the experimental 
comes the restrained, the stiff, and perhaps a 
little unnatural kind of work, and then comes 
the flowering, the bursting of all those forces 
which up to that time had been kept well in 
check. These later men, the builders of the 
florid through an ardent loveof life, are unable 
to pick and choose, but must, perforce, bring 
their work to its perfection by an unrestrained 
realisation of their power. The building, 
less architectural, begins to lose its form 
amid the riot of fancy and wealth of detail, 
of pleasure in the parts. The eyes are 
attracted to the lesser rather than to the 
general form. Speaking for myself,” said 
the Wayfarer modestly and with that hesitancy 
of. speech he assumed with such effect at 
times, ‘‘ my predilections favour the austere ; 
others hardly as wise but more joyful have 


‘“‘The Wayfarer ’’ 

on the Austere 

and the Florid in 
Architecture. 


decided preferences for the florid.” Here the — 


Wayfarer stopped as abruptly as he had begun, 
stepped into the ploughed field, and rapidly 
took himself across the public pathway which 
separated the field into two parts. I remained 
on the stile watching until his long and loose 


form disappeared into the wood at the further 


side of the field, G. Lu. M, 


On Reflection. 


' Mr. Ruskin’s eightieth 
Senos birthday which, as “briefly 
* stated in our previous issue, 
fell upon last Wednesday, has not been 
allowed to pass unnoticed. Among the many 
letters of congratulation and open unaffected 
expressions of recognition and indebtedness 
for the noble ideals and inspired messages 
with which Mr. Ruskin has enriched our 
literature, and purified a materialistic and 
health-perverted age, none surely will be 
more acceptable, in the twilight of his de- 
clining years, than the address presented to 
him on behalf of the various Ruskin Societies 
existing in England. It is significant of 
the wide assimilation of Mr. Ruskin’s lessons 
that this address has been signed by most of 
the members of the Royal Academy. The 
almost affectionate fervour of this address is 
such as would have prohibited its publication 
in the daily press, were it not that the senti- 
ments expressed therein must awaken the 
sympathetic accord of all thoughtful people, 
whatever their opinion of the practical value 
of Mr. Ruskin’s theories, or their suscepti- 
bility to his spiritual and emotional passages. 
All denominations, without distinction, must 
revere this great mind—this noble nature. 
His is a type that, whatever the motive may 
be that inspires its activity, must in all ages 
to the end of time command the ultimate 
veneration and devotion of clean, unsophisti- 
cated humanity. Not only has Mr. Ruskin 
urged anaim in life, and an ideal, which shall 
rise high above the coarse rule of expediency 
and custom, and a loftier ambition than the 
attainment of power and adulation, but he 
has sustained these ideals in his person and 
exemplified them in his own living. He has 
not only written his convictions and his 
theories, he has taught them by the magic of 
his personalty and the skill of his own hand; 
he has subsidised schools, he has set his 
purse at the service of such of his students 
as seemed best able to benefit by foreign 
study, he has given away his fortune to 
advance the cause to which he is devoted, 
and it was only the other day that the 
volume of letters and diary excerpts relating 
to the pre-Raphelites, published by George 
Allen, revealed how indebted the “ brother- 
hood.” was, not only to thé master’s encour- 
agement and championship, but to his 
liberality. No reward of popular recognition 
or public honours ever had place in Mr. 
Ruskin’s scheme of a ripe and_ perfect 
destiny; but he has known the bitterness 
of seeing the cold irresponsive acceptance of 
his most single-hearted labours, and it is 
pleasant to know that he has lived to see the 
leaves of the laurel entwined in that Crown of 
Wild Olives of which he has told us, and of 
which he, first of all men, is assuredly the 
wearer, 


A WRITER in the Feb- 
ruary issue of ‘ Archi- 
tectural Association 
Notes” calls attention to the frequency with 
which the prizes offered by the R.I.B.A, are 
won by members of the Association. Thus, 
during the last ten years a member of the 
Association has won the Essay Prize three 
times out of the six occasions on which it has 
been awarded ; the Measured Drawing Prize, 
five times out of ten; the Soane Medallion, 
three times out of seven; the Pugin Student- 
ship, five times out of nine; the Owen Jones 
Studentship, three times out of seven; the 
Tite Prize, four times out of nine; and the 
Grissell Prize twice out of seven. Of the 
subsidiary prizes, a large percentage also 
have gone to members of the Architectural 
Association. The remaining prizewinners 
have, for the most part, been Seong: who 
are notorious hoth for the frequency with 


The R.I.B.A. 
Prize=-Winners. 
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has been fixed for that date. : 


which they appear on the prize lists and the _ 
excellence and personal force of the work 
with which they win their distinctions. 
This year the Edinburgh Association has _ 
been congratulating itself on the fact that 
three of its members have taken the three 
most coveted of the Institute Prizes, namely, 
the Soane, Owen Jones, and Pugin, while 
yet a fourth has been awarded a special  - 
prize in the last-mentioned competition. 

Mr. Fulton, whose work may be considered ‘ 
to have won first distinction in the late 
exhibition at the rooms of the R.I.B.A., hails i 
from Glasgow, in fact, the discriminating 
connoisseurs of architectural draughtsman- 
ship ean ascribe his habitat and the scene’ of 
his early training to that city, by virtue of 
some special quality in his work. a 
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sct’s Lt is to architects that 
been euee es . the first legislative steps ~ 
dealing with publie ad- 
vertisements will probably be due, for we 
cannot doubt that the memorial circulated 
at the instance of the Society for Checking 
the Abuses of Public Advertising, signed by~ 
400 architects, and presented to the London 
County Council by Dr. Longstaff, will be 
instrumental in securing powers for the 
Council under which they may control the . _ 
monstrous impositions of advertising patentees 
and agents. It is inconsistent with the 
discretionary powers the Council already 
hold for beautifying and adding dignity to 
the City, that the subject of publie ad- 
vertisements should be outside its juris- 
diction; and the suppression by an appeal = 
to Goverment on the part of the St. Mar-— — 
tin’s-in-the-Fields Vestry, of that ingenious 
advertising speculator who sought to make 
the architectural monuments of the metro- 
polis screens for magic lantern advertising —_ 
slides, indieates that the supreme authorities * _ 
are not insensible to the impertinent encroach- 
ments of private advertisers upon what are 
undoubtedly the rights of citizenship. The 
magic-lantern operator who began to specialise 
on the Nelson Column with dancing coloured 
pictures glorifying beef tea and feeding 
bottles, assumed more than that share in a 
public memorial which he held only in- 
common with every other citizen, Although 
no right of prospect can be established 
at Law, the only reason why an offence — 
to the eyes is not recognised as a nuisance 
along with outrages to the senses of hearing 
and smell, is that it has been left to 
this latter end of the nineteenth century, 
with its wealth of scientific discovery and 
mechanical invention, to devise methods of 
annoyance by light and colour which can 
rival the ordinary offences of discordant 
noise and noxious smell. The memorial 
called the attention of the Council in_particu- 
lar to the illuminated advertisements which 
have multiplied so greatly during the past 
two years. As regards ordinary advertise- 
ment notices, the suggestions made in the 
memorial may be summarised as follows:— — 
(a) A limit of height to be preséribed, above 
which there should be no exhibition of letters 
or other speaking emblems. (b) A limit to — 
the size of letters in any position. (ce) A 
rule that the space oceupied by advertise- — 
ment placards or letters should not exceed a _ 
certain ratio to the size of the building to — 
which they are affixed. We confess a — 
certain regret that the memorial does not lay 
more stress upon the advertisement hoardings 
which deform a large part of the beautiful — 
counties lying round London, where both — 
high road and railroad are lined with these 
abominations. 


Ay 
t 
é 


The memorial of Archbishop Benson, — 
in Canterbury Cathedral, has been promised — 
for completion by July 8th, and the unveiling — 
ee 
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CHAPTER HOUSE 


ELGIN CATHEDRAL, 
7 ; STALLS, 


_ ELGIN CATHEDRAL. 


By Henry F. Kerr, A.R.1B.A. 
(Concluded from page 5.) 

'"PHE window over the west doorway was in- 
serted in the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. Messrs. McGibbon and Ross 

point out that the coat of arms on one side of 

the arch is probably that of Bishop Columba 
Dunbar, who ruled over the see from 1425-1435. 

Together with almost all the work of this won- 

derful building, this window is designed with 


__ rare and charming gracefulness. 


Considerable alterations had evidently been 
made at this end at a late period, and also to 
the inner member and tympanum of the west 
doorway. From the inside we see the evidence 
not only of style but of masonry. And in the 
side walls of the tower, the arches and brackets 
are also of late date, very similar to the work 
which we shall now see in the chapter-house. 

_ Of the chapter-house the masonry of all the 
bays, except the south, has had new windows 
of less size inserted. The original buttresses 
and walls were evidently retained. Judging 
by the design of the buttresses, which are 
strongly suggestive of the choir ones, and 
also taking into account the detail of the 
string mould under the window sills which 
recalls that under the great eastern windows, 
these buttresses and walls were erected just 
_ after 1270 or thereabouts. 

Whether the chapter-house had been 
injured by the royal ruffian, already mentioned, 
in 1390, or otherwise, it seems that it was 
either Bishop David Stewart, or Bishop 


Andrew Stewart who remodelled it to the 


excellent form left to us. 
_ The walls were thickened by being corbelled 
- inwards, the corbel course of a most lixurious 
character. The central pillar is of exceeding 
chasteness of proportion, and fitly performs 


_ its part in carrying aloft the beautiful vault. 


i] 


The bishop’s stall is in the centre of the 
north wall, and on either side are two cusped 
‘panels supported on carved corbels, of kindred 
design with those we saw on the tower walls 
near the west doorway. me; 
_ We get a better idea of the interior of the 
_chapter-house doorway as we leave. 

At our left hand is the fragment of a shaft 
and a cap, both of elegant design, but what 
part of the building they graced I am unable 
to conjecture. 

I have indicated in the following paragraphs 

what I conceive to be the chronological. se- 
quence of the remains. 

Ist. Existing previous to 1224 the south and 
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north transepts, and part at least of the north 
wall of the choir. 

2nd. Of date immediately subsequent to the 
foundation of the cathedral here, part of the 
clerestory of the north wall of the choir, the 
west towers and arcade over the west door, 
and the fragments of the clerestory of the 
nave adhering to the towers. 

3rd. Of date probably subsequent to the fire 


of 1270, the choir, the shell of the chapter- 


house, and in the nave the south porch and 
the adjacent window jamb indicative of the 
nave being then of five aisles, and the west 
door. 

4th. Following the year of the destructive 
fire of 1390 the rebuilding of the choir aisles. 

5th. Probably during the Bishopric of 
Columba Dunbar (1425-1435), the west win- 
dow of the nave, and perhaps the westmost 
window of the two remaining nave aisle 
lights. 

6th. The chapter-house new windows and 
corbelled out walls, the central pillar and 
vaulting, date from 1482-1501. 

Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Elgin are the only 
Scottish Cathedrals which had the western 
towers. ‘The west towers of Elgin measure in 
their ruinous state about 85ft. from the floor 
of the church. They were capped it appears 
with wooden spires. Elgin had the more 
usual feature of a central tower over the 
crossing, also capped by a wooden spire. The 
latest spire is reported to have been 198ft. 


high, and was probably of somewhat similar 


design to that of Glasgow, which measures 
219ft. high from the floor of the nave. 

We have not many chapter-houses remain- 
ing in Scotland. Evidently in the majority of 
cases the chapter-house occupied the position 
of one of the choir aisles—for example, at 
Dunblane, Dunkeld, and in-the first building 
of Elgin. Glasgow and Elgin*have detached 
chapter-houses, the former square, the latter 
octagonal. — 

Iona and St. Andrews followed the more 
usual English fashion of having the chapter- 
house entered from a cloister, either on the 
north or south side of the church. 

There is no Scottish Cathedral except Elgin 
with five aisles to the nave. St. Giles (Edin- 
burgh), Manchester, and Oxford Cathedrals 
have chapels or extra aisles more or less 
developed. Chichester, however, in _ this 
respect is very like Elgin, although of smaller 
dimensions. 


ELGIN CATHEDRAL, 


- owing to the artistic nature of the craft. 


THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HOW STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
ARE MADE. 


(Continued from page 6.) 
T theconclusion of Mr. Christopher Whall’s 
A lecture on “Stained Glass,” reported 
in last week’s Burtpers’ JOURNAL, 
the Chairman, Mr, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
expressed the opinion that the informality of 
Mr. Whall’s address was not, in the least 
detrimental to its interest. If there was one 
subject upon which architects knew very little 
it was glass painting. Over and over again 
one saw tremendous ignorance displayed by 
architects who were supposed to supervise the 
work, ‘This arose simply from the fact that 
they had not grasyed the craftsman’s side of 
the work. The architect was not altogether 
to blame, because ‘so many of the glass firms 
were simply firms, not draughtsmen; the men 
who were able to make the best sketches were 
not able to carry out the actual design. It 
was the wish of architects to study the crafts 
as crafts; it was opportunity they lacked, 
and one of the things the Architectural 
Association was trying to do for its members 
was to enable them to get a more thorough 
knowledge of the crafts with which they had 
to deal. Architects wanted to be very much 
more in touch with the actual craftsman 
than they were. In glass working there was 
very much that must appeal to the architect, 
But 
it was rather puzzling to observe the different 
methods of glass workers, One glass artist 
would tell you that he would not use-stippling 
on any account ; one would depend very much 
for his effects upon his painting on the glass ; 
another would prefer to use greens as whites, 
thinking the whites too glaring; while others 
would do just the reverse of these things. 
With all due deference to Mr. Whall, he 
should be sorry to condemn the use of green as 
altogether wrong, though he fully appreciated 
the value of getting true whites, He thought 
the working up of small sketches in the actual 
glass, as suggested by the lecturer, was a 
capital plan, as it would give the architect and 
his client a better idea of what the window 
would be. 
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Mr. Francis Bond said that, though he had 
never designed or made a stained glass window, 
he had had opportunities of seeing much of 
the best of the old stained glass. He sym- 
pathised strongly with Mr. Whall on the sub- 
ject of green glass. Wherever he went he 
saw nowadays the substitution of green for the 
beautiful pearly white. At Mansfield College, 
Oxford, for instance, the windows were filled 
with glass from Burne-Jones’ cartoons, but all 
the backgrounds were this abominable green. 
He could not imagine how this green had crept 
into the windows. At the end of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when the glass workers did not know how to 
produce pure white glass, they were obliged to 
put up with a horny white—a sort of pea-soup 
green. But as the making of glass improved 
the use of green was given up. 


Ancient and Modern Work. 


We should copy the perfection of the fifteenth 
century glass rather than go back to the archaic 
work of the twelfth. It wasa delightful thing to 
see a window that was nearly all pearly white ; 
many of our ancient churches had been dis- 
figured by this green glass. Mr. Bond pro- 
ceeded to speak of some of the later specimens 
of French glass at Rouen and elsewhere. With 
these he was extremely disappointed, there 
seemed to be far too much colour in the 
windows, In the fifteenth century in England 
we had pearly white glass with as little colour 
as could possibly be got into the window—a 
little bunch of red on one side perhaps, and 
b'ue on the other—that was the kind of 
window he should like to see revived. 
Another point suggested by his observation of 
French windows was that it was a mistake to 
have whole scenes represented in stained glass 
windows—of course there was plenty of prece- 
dent for it, but the whole thing was wrong. 
To try and copy the conditions of ¢.nvas 
painting in stained glass was quite a mistake. 


Architect and Craftsman. 


Mr. H.W. Pratt thought it was questionable 
how far a knowledge of the craft was service- 
able to the architect, if he was not going to 
carry it out in a practical way. He might 
acquire a certain amount of information that 
might be of some use to him in designing geo- 
metrical work; but he (Mr. Pratt) thought 
the architect’s sphere in stained glass work was 
practically limited to the subjects to be intro- 
duced, and the scheme of colour. At a craft 
school, where elementary work only was gone 
through, the colour question hardly entered 
into the teaching. He understood that most 
of these classes were for young fellows who 
were going to be brought up to the trade. It 
was a matter of consequence to the architect 
that any windows to be put into a building 
under his direction should not counteract the 
architectural treatment of the window; and in 
that respect it would be well if the architect 
and stained glass désigner could work together. 


But he could not see how the architect would ~ 


be helped by being trained in a craft school, 
seeing that he was not to have very much to 
do with the actual carrying out of the work. 
In respect to carpentry and masonry, where 
drawings and details had to be prepared for 
execution, it was desirable that the architect 
should have a knowledge of the actual con- 
struction; but stained glass work stood on a 
different basis. T'o get a knowledge of colour 
and design was more important than a know- 
ledge of the actual craft of lead work. 


Painted or Stained Glass. 


Mr. Francis Hooper remarked that Mr. 
Whall had told them more about painted than 
about stained glass. Referring to the samples 
of work, he was glad to learn that these were 
by the pupils, because they seemed open to 
criticism at many points. Was it not possible 
to draw in such a way that the lead should 
represent the design? He believed it used to 
be specified that two-thirds of the glass was to 
be white. White glass seemed to be rather a 
reasonable background, inasmuch as most 
windows were intended for the admission of 
light. Beautiful effects were often obtained 
without any painting at all. 

Mr. Flower asked how the objectionable 


practice of wiring might be avoided. Would 
it be possible to have an extra thickness of 
glass outside, or to strengthen the glass itself 
so that it might safely stand alone? He 
would also like to ask how wide the leads 
might go, because in much work some of the 


effect seemed to be due to the width of the - 


leads. Adverting to the question of green or 
white backgrounds, he referred to the win- 
dows in the ante-chapel at New College and 
to those at Holy Trinity Church, York, as 
examples of beautiful work containing a large 
proportion of pure white. The green phase 
seemed to have come in with the windows of 
Burne-Jones at Oxford; he hoped that it was 
a passing fashion, and that they would get 
back to the white. 


Questions about Colour. 


Mr. D. T. Fyfe asked for some information 
on the limitations of colour as applied to 
stained glass. Would Mr. Whall give a few 
remarks as-to his theory of colour? . 

Mr. M, Garbutt said that the need for allow- 
ing light to pass through the windows should 
not be forgotten. Therefore pure white should 
be used rather than green, and for the deepest 
dark something far removed from black. ‘The 
artist who did not use white, limited his 
palette very much. Many stained windows 
would be quite satisfactory if all the painting 
were struck out. He quite agreed that archi- 
tects ought to understand more of the craft ; 
to pretend to superintend work, of which they 
knew nothing, seemed to him the height of 
bumptiousness. The man who had just an 
amateur knowledge was likely to do much 
better than one who was entirely ignorant. 


Mr. T. J. Lucas asked how many colours’ 


should be introduced into one window. Ifone 
colour was found, when the window was put 
together, to be unsatisfactory, how could it be 
altered ? ‘ 

A Bad System. 


Mr. Christopher Whall replied at length to 
the points raised in the discussion. One must 
not, he said, cast blame upon anyone for the 
state of any particular art. We were all 
more or less the victims of a phase of feeling 
that preceded us, and took the form of a great 
deal of false teaching. For instance, the 
Gothic revival was to a large extent a theo- 
retical and academic thing, and, unfortunately, 
it produced on an enormous scale a-very defec- 
tive system of art education—the entire dis- 
association of art from the crafts, which was 
embodied in the system known as the South 
Kensington system. One of the things result- 
ing from this was the subdivision of labour 
which resulted in the practices of the stained 
glass firms, so that it required a certain 
amount of artistic heroism to pick up 
the whole of the craft. We were all the 
victims of that system, and it was useless 
to discuss who was most responsible for what 
was—it might be hoped—a state of things 
that was passing. He was glad to see so 
general an agreement with his remarks about 
white glass. He would not, however, discard 


‘the use of the greeny white; he only pleaded 


that, in the highest light of the window, pure 
white should find a place. As to whole scenes 
being painted on a window, the feeling seemed 
to be becoming more and more general that this 
was not wise. But it was nota thing on which 
to lay down hard and fast rules; if the worker 
observed the limitations of his craft they 
would sufficiently neutralise the realism 
of the thing to make it an appropriate form of 
decoration. _ 


The Craftsman’s Qualifications. 


The stained glass craftsman ought to be 
to a great extent in wish and feeling an 
architect himself. _He should look at the 
position and say: “I have not an open field to 
work in; I have only. that particular field.” 
A craftsman, who was also a designer, was 
almost certain to work in sympathy with the 
work of his brother craftsman, the architect. 
As to the streaky and cloudy effects, con- 
cerning which a question had been asked, Mr. 
Whall said that a good deal of cloudiness of 
old glass was caused by the corrosion of the 
surface due toage ; this could not be, and ought 


: ee 

il 

not to be, imitated. But there were streaky z 
glasses made so partly on purpose, partly 
by accident. When the glass was made in = 


pots it was, of course, coloured by the admix- 
ture of powders—oxides of various metals. 
As one got towards the bottom of the pot, 
more and more of the powder was left, and the 
glass worked up more and more in streaks. 
That was a valuable resource; the craftsman a 
looked for those streaky bits and on occasion got 
beautiful effects by their use. On the question 

of stained versus painted glass, there were all 

sorts of opinions. Some purists held that no 

mat should be put on atall; and there was ~ 
very much to be said for this plan. If one 

had a large amount of money and time to 

spend in obtaining the best possible specimens 

of glass, he could conceive that one might 
dispense with painting. But, generally speak 3 
ing, some painting was needed to avoid the 
enormous labour of getting a satisfactory 
mosaic with the pieces of glass themselves; 
the very slightest film would bring the colours 
into a harmopy that could not otherwise be = 
obtained. On the other hand, there was a 
great danger of over-painting the glass. The 
rule was always to get to the clear glass for 
the high lights; in large portions the mat 
should be brushed clean away. The glass —— 
would not look glassy if it were filmed allover, __ 


Leading and Wiring. 


As to the use of the lead, there were certain 
things one must lead; where there was a  - 
difference of colour a lead must be put between; 
but to lead up every little part—asin the thir- 
teenth century, when glass wascut by heatonly — 
—would involve limiting the design to a very 
great extent. He had always foundita good — 
rule—since leading emphasised everything to 
which it was applied—to distribute it fairly 
and evenly over the whole of the picture. 
With regard to protecting the windows by 
wire, he hated the wire, but it must be 
remembered that there are such thingsas boys 
—and stones. He had put a wire guard out-— 
side a window ina public school, but ingenious _ 
youth managed to put its football through — 
both guard and window. The alternative was 
putting a sheet of heavy glass outside, but the 
effect was very disagreeable from the outside, 


The Choice of Colour. «..- ee 


One could, of course, use any thickness of _ 
lead, but half an inch was practically large 
enough for anything. It was very difficult to 
say anything about colour that would be prae- 
tically useful. He liked the plan of using 
many varieties of one colour; in the great ea:t 
window in Gloucester Cathedral—a magnifi- 
cent specimen of fourteenth century work— 
though it was all in red and blue, there were 
hardly two pieces of blue alike. He did nct. 
limit his palette as to the range of colours; if 
he liked a thing he used it, but, of course, it 
required a great deal of discretion tobe able 
to use a wide range of colour effectively. 
Domestic work should be lmited to the 
quieter colours mainly, but in a large 
dignified building unrestricted freedom might 
be used in the choice of colour. Hehadbeen 


asked: ‘ How does one alter mistakes?” He 
wished he knew. Some beautiful effects were 
got by doubling the glass, especially in the 
case of purple, which was not so well made — 
nowadays as in earlier times. But, of course, — 
this doubling made the work very expensive. 
In conclusion, Mr. Whall reverted to the 
question of the architect’s position inreference 
to the craft. It seemed to him, he said, that 
a simile from music may be very much tothe 

purpose. No composer had ever conducted an _ 
orchestra as acomposer only. All the great — 
composers were practical performers; that 
did not imply that they could play all 
the instruments of the orchestra. Studentsof — 
music were required, in addition to their 
piano or organ studies, to take up the study of 
one or more of the orchestral instruments, the — 

assumption being that such a study would 
give them a sympathy with the whole, and 
enable them the more wisely to direct the 
orchestra. So the architect might reasonably — 
say : “ If I learn one of the crafts fairly well, I 
shall be more in sympathy with the whole an 
better able to direct them to a good end.” — 
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REDECORATION 
FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 


ify the course of last year the Court of the 
Fishmongers’ Company decided to re- 
decorate their great hall with the entrance 
and main staircase leading to it. Mr. Crace 
was invited to assist the Company’s surveyor, 
Mr. H. Chatfield Clarke, in reporting upon the 
treatment desirable; and their joint report 
was adopted by the Court. The works decided 
upon were carried out during the autumn, and 
completed before Christmas. The previously 
existing decorations were executed thirty 
years ago under the direction of Owen Jones; 
and some of the work then done remains in 
the reception rooms adjoining the Hall. 

‘The building itself was erected in 1831 from 
the designs of H. Roberts, and is in the rather 
cold “ Greek” character affected at that time. 
The late Sir Gilbert Scott, who was articled 

to Mr. Roberts, took some part in supervising 
the erection. It was an instruction of the 
Court to Mr. Chatfield Clarke and Mr. Crace 
that the architectural detail and character 
should in nowise be disturbed. This has been 

strictly adhered to; but a much warmer and 
more “hospitable” result than before has 
been attained by the colouring, of which the 
following is a brief description. 

The square entrance hall has a _ flat 
coffered ceiling divided by flat beams, and 
walls divided by pilasters, has the wall spaces 
of a lively Pompeiian red, the pilasters, frieze 
and cornice being of a vellum tint, relieved in 
the frieze by a moderate amount of ornament 
executed in dull yellow and chocolate-brown. 
The pavement here, as also in the adjoining 
staircase corridor, is of marble mosaic, laid 

out on a simple geometric scheme in mixed 


shades of white, with bands of black, light* 


red, grey, and yellow. 
The corridor in question and the lower story 
_of the grand staircase, to which it is open on 
one side, have also red as the ground colour of 


_ the walls; at the top a frieze is painted in 


light ornament upon the red ground, inter- 


- rupted at intervals by panels or medallions, 


with dark grounds. Below, a dado of simple 


_ Pompeiian character is worked on a darker 


: 


tone of red. The large piers at intervals are 


in light colour, with bronze and gold enrich- 
_ ments; and the ceiling is vellum white with 


grey-blue panels, and some relief of bronze 
and gold/in the mouldings. The doors and 
other work here and throughout are of o:k, 
once French pcelished, but now bared of polish, 
brought to a natural surface of quiet tone, and 


_ wax rubbed, the mouldings being gilt 


In the grand staircase the red is continued 


up to the gilt string course on the first floor 


- 


level, the niche in which Walworth’s statue is 


_ placed being gilt, as also are the metal balus- 


trades throughout. Above this level the walls 


are panelled as well as being broken by scag- 


liola pilasters and columns, by two doorways, 


and by a large triple window. In the panels 
are full-length portraits, the panels 


and 
margins being in two low tones of green, 


divided by mouldings in gold and vellum. 


The ceiling here is also goffered in square 
panels, now in quiet, light blue, with gilt 


centre flowers; and the enrichments of the 


east front, has 


cross-beams, mouldings, &c., as also of the 
cornice and architrave, are mainly in bronze 
and gold. There is a rich maroon ground in 
- the frieze, intended for inscription. 

The triple window of threé equal lights 
(originally filled with ground glass and 
coloured margins) is now glazed with beaded 
glass, of which the design is expressive of the 
sea fisheries, the general ground being white, 
ornamented with sea plants, fish, and festoons 
of nets, while the borders are formed entirely 
of seaweeds and crustaceans, all carefully 
drawn from nature. In the centre of the 


middle light are the Company’s arms and 


supporters, while on either side are the arms 
of the former companies of Stock-fishmongers 
and Salt-fishmongers, which were united in 
the existing Company in 1535. 

The Great Hall, with five windows on the 
its ceiling, which _ rises 
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on a low elliptic section, also divided into 
rectangular panels with bold flowers in the 
centre. These are divided into groups by bold 
bands of Greek guilloche ornaments, which 
have been solidly gilt with good effect, as have 
also the centre flowers, the panels being 
light blue, and the mass of the ceiling 
margins and framework being broken white. 
The deep cornice and frieze are in light tones, 
with the enrichments boldly gilt, and a dull 
red background to the scroll of the frieze. 
The scagliola pilasters remain, and the walls 
are painted in low-toned green as a ground 
for the pictures, whilst between the bronze 
and gold capitals of the pilasters, and close 
under the frieze, are ranged the interesting 


“series of old carved and gilt shields which 


ELGIN CATHEDRAL, 


commemorate the arms of the Prime Wardens 
from early in the seventeenth century. The 
woodwork here, as elsewhere, is of wainscot, 
now freed from polish and with the mouldings 
gilt ; and a dado of similar wainscot panelling 
has now been added to connect the rest. A 
good effect is obtained by making the walls of 
the Music Gallery of a dull red. It is to be 
regretted that the old inharmonious and ill- 
designed heraldic windows of the two end 
clerestory lights have been allowed to remain 
with the new decoration, with which they are 
necessarily discordant. The electric lighting 
has been carried out by Messrs. Verity, of 
Regent Street, and the whole of the decorative 
works by: Messrs, Crace, of Wigmore Street, 


INTERIOR OF CHAPTER HOUSE, 


NOTES ON EDINBURGH 
ARCHITECTURE. * 


By Tuomas ALLAN Croat, F.S.A.(Scot,) 


HILE I must not discuss the weary 
question of a site for the Usher Hall, 

I have to notice that, as regards the 

site chosen, the report by Mr. Waterhouse 
deals with the two points which I had in my 
mind when settling the subject of this paper. 
Tam to speak of the “ Placing of Buildings,” 
and of the exits and entrances of public 
places. Now what does Mr. Waterhouse say 
about Atholl Crescent? After admitting that 


(See page 19.) 


it “presents, in some respects, an attractive 
site,’ Mr. Waterhouse proceeds to say, “I 
think I need hardly point out that the north is 
the worst possible aspect for a beautiful work 
of Architecture,” He then speaks to this 
effect that it would be difficult for the public 
to approach the hall, and that if the hall is 
made capable of holding an audience of nearly 
4000 persons, “that would be a serious dis- 
advantage.” First, then, with regard to 
the placing of buildings. In what way 
will “a beautiful piece of Architecture ” 
(to use Mr. Waterhouse’s words) be best 


* A paper read before the Edinburgh Architectmal 
Association on Feb, 8th. 
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placed so that its beauties may be fully 
appreciated? And, second to that, what illus- 
trations in the way of teaching and warning 
has Edinburgh to give us? The formula is 
very short—“ Place it in the sunlight.” Or, if 
more is required, let me quote Mr. Waterhouse 
again: “It should be more or less surrounded 
by lawns and trees, as nothing, in my humble 
judgment, so much enhances the enjoyment of 
fine Architecture as the softening iofiuence of 
neighbouring vegetation.” “Placed in the 
sun,” and “surrounded by lawns and trees ”— 
how many buildings in Edinburgh answer to 
those two requirements? Doubtless the 
demand for trees and lawns is, within a city, 
a counsel of perfection. The space is often 
not available, and in many places trees and 
lawns will not grow. But in Edinburgh we 
have had space enough, and, although Lord 
Cockburn long ago laid it down as an axiom 
that there was nothing an Edinburgh archi- 
tect or builder hated so much as a tree, yet 
they will grow if we give them a chance. 
“Placed in the sun.’ Is not this the secret 
of the beauty to the eye presented by the 
General Register House? The suavity of 
tone of that building grows year by year— 
it is a thing of beauty and remains a joy for 
ever. No doubt part of this is due to the 
grace of line and dignity of detail in the 
building itself. But much is due to the site 
—that is to say, that the front and principal 
feature basks in the sun—the building is 
best seen on its own proper front. Here, no 
doubt, the lawns and trees are necessarily 
absent. But let us take another instance, 
from the same architect, and ask ourselves 
whether the north side of Charlotte Square— 
that group of houses which Edinburgh archi- 
tects and Edinburgh taste have declared they 
“will not willingly let die”—not even for the 
Usher Hall!—whether this range of houses 
does not owe some of its charm to the combina- 
tion of a sunny frontage and “the softening 
influence of neighbouring vegetation ?” 


The “Right” and the “ Possible.” 


In seeking further into this matter, we must 
not be unmindful of the aphorism Mr. Ruskin 
puts in the forefront of his “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture.” He gives, as the rubric for his 
initial paragraph, the following :—“ Aphorism 
I. We may always know what is right, but 
not always what is possible.” He then speaks 
of the consideration of the “doubtful, and in 
some sort, inexplicable relations of capability, 
chance, resistance, and convenience as pre- 
ceding, or even superseding, the determination 
of what is absolutely desirable and just,” 
and says it is no wonder that “some- 
times the too cold calculation of our 
powers should reconcile us too easily to 
our shortcomings.” Seventy years ago Mr. 
John Britton collaborated with Mr. Thos. S. 
Shepherd to produce their well-known series 
of views of Edinburgh. The “critical ” 
illustrations promised in the introduction deal 
only with praise, and the views, with a per- 
verseness to my mind almost criminal, show 
many of the north fronts in a blaze of sun- 
shine, while one building, which evermore 
basks in what sun we have, has its front 
thrown into shadow! Several buildings—as 
instances, the University and the Physician’s 
Hall, formerly on the site of the Commercial 
Bank—have the sun on them such as we 
could only see about four a.m. at midsummer, 
and so we must believe that seventy years ago 
we were much earlier risers than now, for the 
streets are in each case thronged with fashion- 
ably dressed ladies. They might, of course, 
be going to “morning concerts!” I have in 
my possession two works on Architecture pro- 
fessing to say something about choice of site, 
one published about 17380 and the other about 
1830. In the latter book, except an exclama- 
tion to be quoted later as to the burning of 
London, I find nothing germane to my subject. 
In Mr. Robert Morris’ somewhat pedantic 
lectures on Architecture, delivered before the 
Society of Arts in 1730-34, a very few words 
are to be found in connection with my subject. 


The Scott Monument. 


What are-the buildings in Edinburgh which 
suffer in effect because of their position as 


regards sunlight? Will you be surprised if I 
name first the Scott Monument? That it is 
an ornament to Princes’ Street; that it is in 
itself a choice bit of work; that it is a notable 
memorial to a notable man, and appropriate in 
design for such a man—all these things may 
be freely granted by all. But they do not 
touch the present complaint, which is that the 
structure is so placed that it is not seen at its 
best in front. I have viewed the monument 
under all circumstances—morning, noon, 
evening, and midnight, and from all sides, 
and the conclusion is that from the 
front it looks least admirable of all! There 
was a time when for a few months I went to 
business at 4 a.m:, and though that is nearly 
forty years ago, I have the most vivid 
and delightful memory of how the Scott 
Monument looked in the full moon with 
the city lying deep in the virgin snow. 
From the North Bridge it is needless to 
look at details, and as the Monument stands 
“four-square to every wind that blows,” the 
fault I now point to was not then discernible. 
It was then simply a rarely beautiful sight, 
one of many seeming marble palaces set, for 
the time, “in pictures of silver.” The best 
view of the Scott Monument is to be had in 
the late afternoon from the south-west, and 
even at this point we must go from detail to 
general. If then the present site was—in Mr. 
Ruskin’s words—the best possible, it can only 
be a living regret that the “right” and the 
“ possible” fell so far asunder. 


What Might Have Been. 


If I am asked “where would I have put it,” 
I might decline to answer, for “’Tis Sixty 
Years Since” the site was chosen, and what 
is done cannot be undone. But I might make 
one suggestion. Suppose the (then) mean 
houses in Princes’ Street, from St. Andrew 
Street to St. David Street had been removed, 
and a crescent-shaped row had been built, the 
Scott Monument might have been placed in 
the semi-circle, where it would have looked its 
best, facing the sun, and thus best seen by 
those passing in front of it. By such a course, 
another objection recently brought to my 
notice would have been obviated. I had 
recently through my hands, in preparation for 
the press, a work on a notable era in Scottish 
history by a most enthusiastic American, a 
man well learned in Scott and Scotland. He 
asked, in a chapter dealing with Edinburgh, 
why Scott was placed with his back to the 
Old Town he knew and loved so well, and his 
face to the New Town and the triflers of to-day ? 
I am not able to say whether this complaint 


will ever see the light in print, but I said to the - 


writer “ You would not propose to turn the 
statue round now would you?” and his reply 


"was an emphatic “I would turn it round to- 


morrow if I had the power.” 
Other Ill-chosen Sites. 


Let me proceed to point out a few addi- 
tional cases. There is the University, so 
hemmed in on its front and its sunny side that 
it can never be seen, and with only its plain and 
grimy north side laid open to view. You have 
to go inside to see its best front !—in this per- 
haps it resembles Trinity College, Dublin, where 
such an Irishism-is more at home than with 
us. ‘There is Heriot’s Hospital, which has had 
its front door at the back all my lifetime, but 
which formerly was entered from the north. 
There is the Royal Infirmary, but the position 
of the administrative front is here perhaps 
excusable, because the pavilions must have 
the sunny side. There is the Museum of 
Science and Art, carefully provided on the 
wings with a heavy cornice to keep off the 
sun that never shines and the heat that never 
comes, and in the centre an open glass front 
to the cold north! Supposing the last case to 
have been inevitable—the only “possible ” 
and therefore, in spite of Ruskin, “ right ”— 
why are tke new University Buildings and the 
Students’ Union found now repeating the 
same error? For it may be accepted as 
axiomatic that the best view of any building 
should be obtained from its own proper front, 
while it is almost true that the vast majority 


of our public buildings are worst seen when _ 
we stand directly in front of them. And- 


but having sunshine on their doorsteps—a 


then so few are “true all round,’ like that 
sailor’s tartan waistcoat, or like Heriot’s 
Hospital, which has a complete front each 
way. If we take Fettes College, it is so- 
grandly placed that the slight “sluminess ” of 
its rear view does not offend. But how many 
buildings do we see whose back elevations, 
although on the sunny side, are of such bald 
style as only to show a deformity ? Professor 
Blackie described the aspect of Barclay Church 
from the south as like “a herd of elephants 
and rhinoceros, with their hind-quarters to- 
wards you.” But some of our buildings show 
not even the natural contours of a rhinoceros. 


R. L. Stevenson’s Protest. 


It is perhaps notable that such of our critics. 
as notice the subject often dwell upon the 
error made in laying out the earlier New 
Town. Inthe “ Picturesque Notes” of R. L. 
Stevenson is found the following :—“If he 
(the architect) had so chosen, every street 
upon the northern slope might have been a. 
noble terrace, and commanded an extensive 
and beautiful view. But the space has been’ 
too closely built; many of the houses front — 
the wrong way, intent, like the Man with the 
Muck Rake, on what is not worth observation, 
and standing discourteously back-foremost in 
the ranks ; and, in a word, it is only from attic ; 
windows or here and there at a crossing that 

you can get a look beyond the city,” &e. Now 
Stevenson has elsewhere in the same volume 
dilated on the surprises of the views from a 
streets and houses in Edinburgh—I refer to the . 
chapter where the words occur “ you look down 
an alley and see ships tacking for the Baltic” 
and although the sentences are not exactly 
contradictory, they are sufficiently at variance — 
to embolden one to criticise the first quotation. _ 


A Dismal Street. a 


If the northern slope of the New Town had Ag 4 


been laid out in a series of Queen Streets, 
would matters have been improved? Is not 
Queen Street so deadly dull and damp and E 
cold, that (although it fulfills Stevenson’s — 
demand in not “fronting the wrong way) its 

only effect on Ruskin was to make him count : 
how many windows it had the same! Here: 
was the man with the muck-rake indeed, who. ; 


only saw the dark side of the matter, and did — 
not raise his head to the grand northern out-— 
look. Contrast it to-day with Abercromby 
Place, whose fine frontage basks in the sun, 
and whose attic windows must enjoy all the 
grandeur of scenery on which Stevenson 
dwells. It is quite as plain, architecturally, — 
as Queen Street, yet ask “the man in the 
street” about the two, and listen to the praise 

of the one and the disparagement of the — 
other. Or take Moray Place, and that group  — 
of squares and streets, and contrast the feel- 
ings of those living in houses on the south 
side, fulfilling as these do R. L_ Stevenson’s fe 
idea of facing the grandeur of the Highland 
view, with those “fronting the wrong way,” 


sunshine Stevenson thinks “not worth obser- _ 
vation.” I fear that Cockburn’s dream 
that “after many years,’ and at ‘the 
cost of building more than half of the New 
Town ” over again, these evils might be cured, 
cannot be realised. I read the other day in 
Mr. Goodwin’s book of a man who said, — 
“Heaven be praised London was-burnt;” and 
as it has taken 200 years for people to start on 
that revival of Architecture which is the 
feature of London in the past twenty years, 
I do not ask to have Edinburgh burned— 
*“My soul, that would be a bleeze,”’ as Bailie = 
Nicol Jarvie said—but without this I fear~ 
the older New Town must remain, with its 
dark, damp Queen Street and the south sides © 
of Northumberland Street and the rest. 

The point meets one at every turn in Edin- . 
burgh that the badly-placed building, however __ 
fine architecturally, loses in estimation as 
against even an inferior building in a better 
position. Contrast the Heriot Watt College 
with the Museum of Science and Art opposite 
it and already referred to. Contrast the 
Commercial Bank in George Street with the — 

Bank of Scotland there. Contrast Mr. Water- _ 
house’s red sandstone building for the Pru- — 
dential Insurance Co. with the structures now 
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in progress for the Scottish Equitable and the 
Standard Insurance Companies. I am not 
asking any comparison or giving any opinion 

. on the architectural merits of these buildings. 
: All I point to is that those with the sunny 
frontage fill the eye and satisfy the eye in a 
manner to which the opposite buildings cannot 
attain. In every view we can take of the 
question we reach the conclusion that Princes’ 
Street—although it is, or, perhaps, because it 
is, as the Glasgow man said, “a street wi’ yae 
side ’—embodies the perfection of conditions 
for prominent town Architecture. The 
varied aspects of the houses there may 
present features now and again which make 

_ the judicious grieve; but what a grand terrace 
it is, and how completely does it control the 
life and heighten the picturesque fame of our 
city! So far from joining with those who 
would have made our northern slope a series 

of Queen Streets, I would rather have it—if 

_ change were yet possible—a range of terraces 
_. with no south side houses. This may seem 
a dream indeed, but if the present con- 
dition of Queen Street and Heriot Row be 
examined and contrasted, not merely from 
the street Architecture point of view, but 
from the popular and residential point, 
there will be found a strong body of opinion 
in favour of what is here suggested. As 
regards the adverse effect of shadow, contrast 
the two sides of York Place, where on the shady. 
side the unique example of Adam’s work, St. 
George’s Chapel, almost escapes notice, its 
characteristic features and quaint details being 
almost unknown. I do not plead for an absolute 
south front in every case, and I may illustrate 
this by what seems to have been a possibility 
which the designers of our rectangular New 
Town threw away. I refer to “ Gabriel’s Road.” 
The line of this road can still be traced on 
the maps, stretching diagonally across from 
the Register House on the south-east to Glen- 
_ egle Road on the north-west. We trace it 
first in the passenger roadway bounding the 
Café Royal and the triangular space west of 
_the original Register House, then we catch its 
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_ memory in that right of way we have through 
_ the Royal Bank grounds, then we see it in 
_ the stunted and sloping lines of some of the 
_ back gardens in Duke Street—very probably 
also in that dispute as to the ground which 
_ gave Abercrombie Place its crescent shape— 
- andso through Silver Mills to Henderson Row, 
_ where after a detour we actually pick up the 
_ name “Gabriel’s Road” at its northern end. 
- One result of the rectangular plan was to give 
us the steepness of Duke Street and Hanover 
_ Street and Howe Street. If the line of Gab- 
 riel’s Road had been chosen rather, giving 
‘sweeping lines and easier gradients, with 
_ sunny level terraces branching off, might not 
our new town have been very different to-day ? 
_ One advantage of the double streets we have 
_ perhaps in wide roads, and the expense of 
. Js E 12] 
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these may perhaps be pleaded in defence of 
building the two rows of houses. But the 
ground was cheap—or should have been cheap 


‘th«n—and the only loss would have been that 


Heriot’s hospital might have been somewhat 
the poorer to-day, while there would have 
been the threefold advantage of a lesser death- 
rate—for all authorities say “show me your 
population per acre and I will tell your death- 
rate’’— better gradients for our horses 
and our hearts! — and the possibility of 
saving us from the absurdly antiquated 
cable tramway! Might we not also, by 
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am dealing specially with the placing of build- 
ings, it is with great pleasure I find, from a 
recent speech of the Lord Provost, that 
neither the Commander-in-Chief nor the War 
Secretary is satisfied with the latest building 
within the Castle. What their objection may 
be I know not, but mine is that, as these 
buildings fall into the outline as viewed frow 
the north, they intrude upon and spoil what 
was formerly a most lovely and perfect con- 
tour. The Castle at that point was to my 
mind a kind of inspiration in form, affecting 
the mind with an idea of perfection just as 
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following natural curves and _ getting 
rid of right angles, have done better with our 
trees, and enjoyed, to a greater extent, in our 
streets “the softening influence of neighbour- 
ing vegetation.” Ps 

In a question of the placing of buildings, the 
effect of a little distance and a wider view 
often compensates somewhat for the absence 
of a well-lit frontage. This applies, of course, 
rather to a range of buildings than to the 
individual structures composing it, and per- 
haps the finest illustration of it the world has 
to show is found in that “ridgy back heaved 
to the sky,” on which the image of Scott 
is so unhappily made to turn his back. 
We should be very jealous of any interference 
either with the mass, the line, or the detail of 
that wonderfnl and unique spectacle. As I 
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that grandly-shaped hill Craig-Dhu, as seen 
from Kingussie, fills the mind with a sense of 
beauty from its mere outline. And now comes 
this new structure, obtruding like a snag- 
tooth in the mouth of a pretty woman, or like 
the warts and horns on the snout of a 
rhinoceros. How it is to be. mended I know 
not, unless some further building is set in 
between the new and the higher houses so as 
to restore something of that natural grace, 
the “dying fall” of the previously existing 
outline. On the direct profile from the nortl 
even the new guard-house stands apart and 
spoils the general effect, but as this is only 
seen from one point, and the spectator can 
get rid of the feeling by a slight shift of 
ground the defect is not serious, and we may 
be glad of the nice new structure, even with 
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the solecism of flanking the drawbridge with 
loopholed walls for defence and then providing 
a wide and defenceless cart entrance along- 
side ! 

A Case for Vigilance. 
Time will not permit me to follow the details 
of the Old Town ridge “all the steep slope 
down,” but I would say, let us watch every 
movement very narrowly, so that no more 
“buck-teeth” may grow up, and that no more 
good teeth may be broken out to spoil this 
grand outline. There are, or were, some fears 
for St. Giles’ “ Imperial Crown” being dimmed 
or dwarfed by the new buildings of the City 
Chambers, and the North Bridge building 
outlines must be jealously watched by the 
Association. But it is satisfactory to know 
that this attitude of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and the higher regard in civic minds to 
questions of the beauty and dignity of Edin- 
burgh, combine to give us some assurance 
that what is done will prove to be, as Ruskin 
might say, acts of virtue, and not acts of vice 
and shame. 

The Ground Line. 

There is just one other point in regard to the 
placing of buildings to which I would draw 
attention—that of raising them from the 
ground line. I find Cockburn saying of the 
Royal Institution that “the building, though 
pleasing, is not what it ought to have been. 
Tt should have been set on a higher table.” 
Strictly speaking, Cockburn is no doubt right. 
But, although the building has the usual 
Edinburgh fault of having its front with the 
worst aspect—especially as it faces a slope !— 
and it is true that a Grecian temple has its 
best site upon an eminence, yet I think the 
Royal Institution justifies itself, even on the 
low “table” from which it rises, and to this 
result the fact that it stands high above the 
adjoining valley, although not high above the 
street, no doubt materially contributes, as pro- 
bably does also the “influence of neighbouring 
vegetation.” Ifthe Royal Institution, and the 
National Gallery behind it, escape censure, 
this can only be because they happen to fall 
into a wholly unique and picturesque group- 
ing, and that any necessity to assert their 
proper classic dignity is negatived by their 
surroundings. The most fortunately placed 
building in Edinburgh, as regards the “table” 
on which it stands, is probably Heriot’s 
Hospital, and there are so few notable sites 
like this that one would almost have hoped 
that one of them—say the Cattle Market, or 
St. James’s Square (swept and garnished), or 
the disputed Castle Terrace—should have been 
secured for Mr. Usher's gift. 

Advice to Architects. 
What, you will say, do I propose as the con- 
clusion of the whole matter? Well! I would 
almost say to an architect, study site and 
frontage rather than style. Our robust 
secretary for Scotland said the other day at 
Dundee that he would rather have a bad 
law well administered than the best law ill 
administered. Perhaps this has to be taken 
with a grain of salt, yet it has salt in itself. 
I would rather live in a plain house so situated 
that everyone coming to the front door would 
say “how charming this house is,’ than live 
in the most brilliant achievement of the archi- 
tect, so placed that the remark would be “a 
nice house, but what a pity it is so badly 
placed ;” or, “ why was not the entrance at 
the other side?” If it is said, “how can this 
be applied when a design is wanted for a 
building on the dark side of a street?” My 
answer might be, “that is not my business,” 
and the architect must see to it, and here 
some of the words of Morris, already quoted 
might be recalled, where he says “ the first 
care . .* is the justly appropriating the 
design to’the situation. Might it not be wise, 
for example, on a north front, to avoid cornices 
and verandahs for the sun that never comes, 
and to let all details be broad and grand in 
those elevations where lesser beauties would 
be thrown away? Try so to suit style to an 
inevitable site that no one will remark that 
the house is on the shady side! 


A public statue to Dr. Berry is proposed 
for erection in Wolyerhampton, 


ORNAMENT. 


By Proressor BANISTER FLETCHER. 


LECTURE on “Ornament” was de- 

livered at the Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall, on February 6th, by Professor Banister 
Fletcher. Mr. Joseph Preston, Master of the 
Carpenters’ Company, presided. The Pro- 
fessor said it was always of practical value as 
well as pleasing to endeavour to find out the 
origin of one’s subject, and he thought it might 
safely be said that the origin of ornament 
was due to two causes, geometrical forms and 
natural foliage and flowers. Firstly to deal 
with the earlier cause, the geometrical; at 
least it was believed to be the earlier, for 
it was difficult to disagree with the German 
Professor Meyer of the School of Applied 
Art at Karlsruhe, who said “ Geometrical 
ornament is the primordial or oldest of the 
elements of decoration. The implements of 
savages, and the tattooing of the Indians 
prove this. The seam, with the thread run- 
ning slantwise from one piece to the other, 
may have been the original for the zigzag 
line; and the woven work of warp and woof (of 
every kind), the original for reticulated 
patterns; and the plaited hair that of the 
plaited band.” 


Geometrical Ornament. 


Perhaps the most pleasing of the geometrical 
styles was the “ Fret,” which never seemed to 
tire the eye. Now this ornament, though 
apparently complicated, was in reality most 
simple. The next example from _ geo- 
metrical origin was the bead or astragal, a 
small semi-circular moulding, so called from 
its resemblance to a row of knuckle-bones 
placed side by side. The origin was the neck- 
lace of the woman. The next simple form of 
arrangement was the arrangement in squares. 
The formation of the apparently difficult band 
ornament, the “ Guilloche,” a series of inter- 
laced ornaments on stone resembling network, 
was simplicity itself. Simply make a series 
of circles at equal distances and then draw 
diagonal lines and round them off. The 
speaker next treated of the wave arrange- 
ment. If it was desired to see the extent to 
which geometrical ornamentation might be 
carried, so that it decorated the entire surface 
of the building, one must see the Moorish 
buildings, and he instanced the Alhambra. 


The Natural Style. 


The Professor then passed to the second class 
of ornament, namely, that based on Nature, 
and he stated that in scarcely any instance was 
Nature actually copied. In Greek ornament 
on mouldings the outline of each enrichment 
in relief was ordinarily described by the same 
line as the profile of the moulding to which it 
was applied. The acanthus had been more 
used than any other, although it had never 
had any symbolic meaning. As time went on 
the acanthus became more and more conven- 
tional, until practically no trace of natural 
leaf was left. Every style of Architecture 
had used this plant. The vine was much less 
often used than the acanthus, although it 
had symbolic signification in connection with 
Bacchus.» . 


The Right Use of Nature. 


The Professor then considered the question : 
Is the architect wise in varying natural 
objects, or should he, like the painter, be 
content with copying? ‘The ornament of the 
past styles had been splendid, and he thought 
the reason was not fartoseek Nature did not 
make her foliage, her fruit, her flowers in 
stone, nor did she place her delicate buds 
isolated and at great heights. The architect 
had to do this—to make his stone or brick 
building his background, and therefore make 
his ornament assimilate to some. extent with 
his brick or stone surroundings. Nature had 
afar different background—green hills, flow- 
ing streams, and that charm which no 


“copying” in stone could possess; its objects - 
were instinct with life, swaying and bending | 


to the wind. Thearchitect’s ornament, on the 
contrary, was for ever fixed—part of the 


building—and must be looked at in conjunc- 


tion therewith. fs 
Ornament in Relation to Architecture. 
If the Architecture of one’s building be bold 


and masculine then he suggested the .orna- — 


ment should be bold and masculine also. 
Think of the opposite treatment; carve the 
daisy or the violet on the frieze of such a 
building, and how incongruous, out of place, 
one would pronounce it. He laid some stress 
upon this part of his lecture, because (1) 
there was a school arising whose theory 
or opinion was that the natural treatment 
of ornament in Architecture is the true one ; (2) 
because ornament must play a most important 
part in any new style of Architecture, and, 
therefore, it was most important to consider 
what its character should be. After quoting 
authorities in support of his conclusions, 
the Professor went on to show a few more 
examples of the application of ornament to 
the different features in the different styles of 
Architecture of the past. 


_ The Limits of Ornamentation. 


Next to proportion and grandeur of form in a 
building came architectural ornament, which 
might no doubt be used to excess. It should 
be “confined to the decoration of the con- 
structive parts of the fabric. The old writers 


said that ornament might be compared to 


jewels, and just as they should be sparingly 
used in the decoration of the person so should 
ornament be used in a building, but it must 
not be forgotten that a paucity of ornament 
betokened an unpleasing poverty, and a total 


absence deprived the building of a right to be 


classified as Architecture — it was mere 


building. 


COLOUR EFFECTS.. 


/ 


A SINGLE plaster cast, if it be really 


artistic, is far to be preferred to a piece 


of marble statuary poorly executed, and besides — 


that, a person with taste can absolutely 
revolutionise a house by employing the right 
colours in the right place. 
seldom or ever dream of the many possibilities 
which can be obtained from a judicious 
employment of colours. There are tints and 


Many persons — 


tones that are refreshing and broadening, © 


others that absorb light and give a boxed up 
appearance to a room, others that make a room 
with a bleak northern exposure, or with no 
exposure at all, appear bright and cheerful ; 
some that make a room appear warm, and some 
that make it cold. The thermometer seems to 
fall quite half a-dozen degrees when you enter 
a blue room; yellow is an advancing colour ; 
therefore, a room fitted up in yellow will 
appear much smaller thanit is. On the other 
hand blue of acertain shade, introduced some- 
what generously, will give to a room an idea of 
space. Red makes no difference in regard to 
size, and green makes very little. If a bright 
sunny room gets its light from a space 
obtruded upon. by russet coloured or yellow 
painted houses, or else looks out upon a stretch 
of green grass, it should be decorated in a 
colour very different from the shade chosen if 
the light comes from only an unbroken expanse 
of sky. 
limb of green lurks in the composition of the 
other colours employed. Green needs sunlight 
to develope the yellow in it and make it seem 
cheerful. If olive or red brown be employed in 
conjunction with mahogany furniture, the 
effect is very different from what it would be 
if blue were used; as this would develope the 
tawny orange lurking in the mahogany. If a 
ceiling is to be made to appear higher, leave it 
light so that it may appear to recede. Deepen- 


f 


Red brings out ina room whatever — 


ing the colour used on the ceiling would make — 


it seem lower, an effect desirable if the room is 
small and the ceiling very high. Various 
tones of yellow can be well employed as substi- 
tutes for sunlight. The above hints may be 
of use, to some of our younger readers at 
rate, W NB, 


any 


p 
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FACTORY DESIGN. 


ef By J. H. Prarson, 


DA 


JOINT. meeting of the Institution of 
Junior Engineers and the Discussion 
Section of the Architectural Association was 
held last Friday evening at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. A year ago a meeting of a 
similar character was held, when the engineers 
were the guests of the architects. The present 


meeting, which was, therefore, in the nature of 


a return visit, was in every way a success; 
there was a good attendance, a capital paper, 
and a brisk discussion, and it is likely that in 
future similar joint meetings will be held at 
least annually. The chair was taken by the 
chairman of the Institution of Junior En- 
gineers, Mr. Basil H. Joy, who in his opening 
remarks referred to the new departure as one 
which could not fail to be of great benefit both 
to the architects and the engineers. Members 
of the Institution desired information on 
matters outside their own particular practice, 
and he hoped that this meeting would inaugu- 
rate a long series of joint meetings, which 
might eventually develupe into united meet- 
ings with other kindred societies. Mr. J. H. 
Pearson, M.I.J.E., then read a paper on 
“Factory Design.” At the outset the author 
referred to the relationship between 


Architect and Engineer. 


An engineer was often found doing work 
requiring the supervision of an architect, and 
vice versd, sometimes with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. United action was necessary, and the 
respective duties of architect and engineer 
should be clearly defined, and each should be 
responsible for the work under his control. 
The procedure he suggested in the case of 
the building of a factory was that the archi- 
tect, having all particulars of the building 
site, should ascertain from the engineer the 
kind and weight of machinery to be installed, 
the space required for it, and the minimum 
height to be allowed for floors. The architect 
should then prepare his sketch plans, and 
furnish the engineer with tracings, together 


_with any skeleton sections likely to prove 


useful. The engineer should then indicate on 
the tracings the positions in which he pro- 
posed to fix his machinery and give a copy of 
it to the architect, together with particulars 
of any special construction or preparation 
necessary for the recept'on of the machinery. 


Choice of Site. 


Mr. Pearson proceeded to point out some con- 
siderations which should govern the choice of 
site; preference should be given to one near a 
railway or canal, and in a neighbourhood 
likely to supply a desirable employé. The 
requirements of the London Building Act, or 
‘of local by-laws, must, of course, be con- 
sidered. The design of the factory would 
depend upon its situation, the size of the 
building site, and the nature of the business 
to be carried on. Three types of factories 
were mentioned: (1) The light class, 
for textiles and such trades as cabinet-makers, 


generally constructed in several floors. (2) 
The heavy class, suitable for engine and boiler 
makers, breweries, distilleries, &c.; these had 
only one or two floors. (3) The combination 
of warehouse and factory in one building ; in 
these there were usually five or six floors. 
The various methods of deriving power for 
machinery were then explained, as these 
would affect the design. 
The Elevation. 


Mr. Jackson was not of opinion that a factory 
must necessarily be ugly. The exterior 
should be bold in outline and designed to give 
the passer-by the impression of solidity and 
A good architectural effect might 
be obtained by the use of parti-coloured 
bricks, and the entrances and any special 


features of the building should be emphasised. 


Stonework, as a rule, should be sparingly 


used, as it would not stand an excessive heat. 
Some of the patent stone compositions were 


cheaper, more durable, and more fire-resisting, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


After describing in detail the various kinds of 
material it was desirable to use in factory 
construction, Mr. Pearson spoke of 


The Foundations. 


Where great weights had to be carried, and 
the soil was of a soft nature, it was desirable 
to employ a continuous and substantial 
bed of concrete over the whole site, in order 
to obtain uniform pressure; but where the 
bottom was of hard sand or gravel the 
excavations might be confined to trenches 
for walls and potholes for piers and columns. 
In buildings near a river bank where the soil 
was of a soft character for a great depth piles 
might be used. These should be driven in 
groups at intervals, beds of masonry being 
placed on them, and brick arches turned be- 
tween the piers to carry walls above, con- 
tinuous iron tie-bolts being inserted all round 
the building for tying in the masonry and 
brickwork immediately above the piles. 
best methods of flooring and roofing were then 
discussed, and the correct method of setting 
out a Queen post roof truss was illustrated 
by a diagram. 
Windows and Skylights. 


It was suggested that the best form of window 
was that having the upper sash hinged to fall 
inwards or hung on pivots, allowing the fresh 
air to enter over the heads of the workpeople. 
A skylight constructed with one glazed and 
nearly vertical slope facing north, and the 
other pitched to an angle of about 35deg., 
boarded and covered with slates or lead, was 
suitable where a northern light was essential ; 
but where more light and ventilation were 
required the lantern form was to be preferred. 
The requirements in designing chimney shafts 
were next dealt with, and it was pointed out 
that circular shafts offer the least resistance 
to wind; but for a small chimney of this shape 
it was recommended that special curved bricks 
should be made, so that a smooth surface 
might be presented, and the vertical joints 
might be of even thickness, 


Ventilation and Warming. 


Nattiral ventilation should be adopted as far 
as possible, and was usually sufficient for ware- 
houses or for small non-textile factories where 
no impure gases or dust were generated. 
The author was of opinion that large factories, 
whether textile or non-textile, could only be 
efficiently ventilated by artificial means; 
either the plenum or vacuum system might be 
used, or, in some cases, the two might be 
combined. The temperature required for 
factories was about 55° F., so that in cold 
weather some system of heating was needed. 
Buildings might be heated either by hot 
water, steam, or hot air, besides the 
open fireplace. - Where waste steam was 
available, this could be economically applied 
for heating purposes. Steam radiators oc- 
cupied less space than hot air apparatus and 
steam had practically the same: temperature 
throughout the building. 


Sanitation. 


All parts of the building should be lighted, 
where practicable, directly from the exterior, 
and there should be a plentiful water supply. 
Drainpipes should be laid in straight lines, 
with inspection chambers at junctions, to give 
facilities for inspection and cleansing. The 
pipes might be either of stoneware or cast 
iron ; if the former, they should be jointed in 
cement and embedded in concrete, and all 
drains should be provided with an inlet and 
outlet pipe to carry a current of fresh air 
through the whole system of drainage. In 
chemical works, where it was necessary to flush 
the floors, provision must be made for carrying 
away the water. All sanitary fittings should 
be simple, strong, and not likely to get out of 
order. The best system of lighting for fac- 
tories w+s by electricity. The lecturer con- 
cluded by explaining a number of plans and 
other diagrams bearing upon his subject 
which had been placed upon the walls. 


Points from the Discussion. 


The paper was followed by a long and 
interesting discussion, which was opened by 
the reading of a communication.from Mr, M, 


The | 


25 


— 


Garbutt, and continued by speeches from 
Messrs. P. J. Waldram, E. Pearson, T’. C. More- 
wood, H. H. Statham, W. W. Beaumont, T. C. 
Reid, H. J. Leaning, H. J. Young, E. A. Berry, 
Max Clarke and W.R. Beckton. In the course of 
the discussion a great many points of detail 
were touched upon, amongst others the rela- 
tive values of various fire-resisting construc- 
tions. Several speakers expressed their prefer- 
ence for wood floors, and Mr. Statham gave the 
results of some fire tests made some three years 
ago in Germany, when the best records were 
obtained by a wooden floor. Are factories neces- 
sarily ugly? Some were of opinion that in 
buildings so essentially practical any attempt 
at architectural adornment would be out 
of place, but examples. were mentioned 
of existing factories that were not with- 
out picturesque qualities, and Mr. Statham 
pointed out that in America even 
high chimneys were often treated in a 
picturesque way without any loss of their 
utilitarian character. As Mr. Leaning re- 
marked, the great difficulty was to get the 
public to recognise that anything more was 
necessary than bare utility. People would 
say that the neighbourhood was not good 
enough to warrant anything in the shape of 
ornament, but. he maintained that no neigh- 
bourhood was so bad that it could not be im- 
proved. Onone point there seemed to be a con- 
census of opinion,viz., that a more intimate asso- 
ciation between architects and engineers was in 
every way desirable, Some striking examples 
were given of the disastrous consequences 
that sometimes attended a want of co-opera- 
tion between the architect and the engineer. 
The former would build his house apparently 
without any regard to the machinery that was 
to be put into it, and would be much annoyed 
when the engineer began to knock holes in 
it in order to fix his machinery. A case 
was mentioned of a metal plate works where 
the moulding shop was placed the whole 
length of the factory away from the pattern 
shop. This arrangenent, due to the archi- 
tect’s desire for a symmetrical building, in- 
volved the firm in an expense of over £200 a 
year more for labour than would have been 
necessary had the two shops been placed to- 
gether, as they should have been, 


Building in Aberdeen.—At the meeting 
of the Plans Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council on Friday, twelve sets of plans for 
new buildings, and alterations on existing 
buildings were submitted, the total value 
being £18,000, The plans included those for 
new buildings for the Scottish Temperance 
Assurance Company, to be erected at 154, 
Union Street, at a cost of £5000; for a boot 
and shoe factory in Leadside Road, for Mr. 
Lewis Morrison ; and for a bakery and dwel- 
ling-house in George Street, fronting the 
House of Refuge, for Mr. A. B, Hutchinson, 
baker, Broad Street. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion paid their first visit of the Session on 
Saturday, to Tollcross Cable Power Station, 
by kind permission of the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates. The members had shown 
and explained the boiler house, with its 
boilers with feed heaters, super-heaters, econo- 
misers, coal hoisting machinery, mode of 
storing coal, and feeding furnaces, chimney 
stalk ; the engine house with its engines and 
rope drives, overhead travelling cranes; the 
mode of conducting cables to their respective 
routes; the c-r stables, and the auxiliary 
cable arrangement for taking in and out cars; 
the workshop and stores, the general design of 
the station. The leaders were Messrs. W. 
Newby Colam, M.I.C.E., and John Cooper, 
Burgh Engineer. The party then visited the 
Edinburgh Industrial Brigade Home, Foun- 
tainbridge, by kind permission of Hamilton 
Maxwell, Esq., W.S, hon. secretary. There 
they were shown the entrance hall, 
dining hall, kitchen and offices, heating 
chamber, laundry, bathrooms, and lavatories, 
large h+ll, dormitories, and dressing rooms, 
play and reading rooms, erection room, and 
superintendents’ and matron’s houses.- The 
leader was Mr. Frank W. Simon, architect, 
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| Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


BAKERIES. 
To the Editor of THs BuitpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear S1r,—Could you inform me of any 
recent work on Bakeries? or where I could 
get reliable information about them ? Thank- 
ing you in antipation.— Yours truly,” 

Birmingham. BPSA Bene 

There are, we believe, no books published 
on Bakeries, and information on the subject 
seems difficult to obtain. Perhaps some of 
our readers could oblige. 


BOOKS ON SURVEYING AND 
SEWAGE TREATMENT. 


To the Editor of Tue BuiipErRs’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—May I trouble you to kindly inform 
me the price of the works you mentioned in 
the BurupERs’ JouRNAL of January 25th, and 
where obtained, viz., Amstie’s “Comprehensive 
Treatise on Surveying”; Castle’s “Treatise on 
Land Surveying and Levelling.” Also, is there 
any recent work on Bacterial Treatment of 
Sewage.— Yours faithfully, SW FEE 

Isle of Wight. 

The books mentioned above are out of print. 
Mill’s “Practical Surveying,” price 7s. 6d., 
published by Batsford, 94, High Holborn, can 
be recommended. Moore’s “Sanitary En- 
gineering,” 30s. nett., gives information on the 
Bacterial Treatment of Sewage. Any book- 
seller will obtain these books to order. 


BOOKS ON DESIGN AND LAW. 
To the Editor of Tuer BuinpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,— Would you kindly inform me through 
your Enquiry columns the best work on Archi- 
tectural design for a student, dealing with 
buildings only? I have seen such a book, but 
have forgotten the name and price. Also, do 
you know of any digest of Law cases in a 
handy form for buildings and building law 
only, such as cases appealed under P.H.A. 
bye-laws, rights of light, easements, &c. ?— 
Yours, &c¢., Ww.M 

Hexham. 


We can recommend “ Treatise on Principles 
of Design in Architecture,” by E. L. Garbett 
(Lockwood: 2s.6d.) Perhaps that is the book 
to which you tefer. The “ Architects’ Com- 
pendium” publishes yearly an epitome of 
decisions in the courts, which, during the past 
year, have affected the interpretation of the 
various Acts relating to building. We may 
also refer you to “The Architects’ Legal 
Handbook,” by Messrs. Jenkins and Raymond, 
and “Digest of Building Cases; and adden- 
dum,” by E. 8. Roscoe. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ EXAMINA- 
TION. 
To the Editor of THE BuitpERs’ JouURNAL. 


S1r,—Being a subscriber of yours since the 
start, I trust you will, through your Enquiry 
columns, give me sound advice on the follow- 
ing: I am thinking of studying for the 
Exam, under R.I-B.A. for Building Surveyors 
(London). Could you give me an idea of the 
scope of the work? What books do you 
recommend, and how long would it take to 
workup? Also please give age limit and any 
further information, I have written to the 
Institute, but their information is very narrow 
indeed.—Yours, &e. 

Dartford. “SURVEYOR.” 


Enquiries addressed to us in this column 
should be explicit and practical. How are we 
to tell you how long it will take you to qualify 
for any particular test ? We understand you 
desire to take part in the examination of the 


R.1.B.A., qualifying for candidature as district 
surveyor in London. In that case you must 
write to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. for his current 
issue of the “Kalendar” (price 2s. 6d.) and 
the application forms relating to the examina- 
tion (free): The “ Kalendar ” gives a detailed 
epitome of the scope of the examination. A 
thoroughly sound knowledge is expected of 
examinees, such as an experienced practitioner 
should possess. The examination is of a prac- 
tical nature, and apart from this it would be 
impossible to advise you as to books without 
knowing what your present standing or quali- 
fications are. 


SELF -INSTRUCTION FOR SANI- 
TARY INSTITUTE EXAMINATION. 


To the Editor of THE BurnpERs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—I shall be glad if you can 
recommend me the most suitable books for: a 
course of drawing by self-instruction (if you 
think this possible). Being out of the way of 
attending any classes or obtaining any lessons, 
your kindly help will much oblige. The idea 
is to take a course, say as follows: (a) Free- 
hand. (b) Model and sketching from nature. 
(c) Perspective. (d) Geometry. (e) Shadows, 
reflections, and projections. (/) Building 
construction. (g) Machine construction. 
Would the following be of any use: (a and b) 
Vere Foster’s Series. (c) Swinstead’s “ Per- 
spective.” (d) Carroll’s “Geometry.” (ce) ? 
(f) Burrell’s “Building Construction.” (9) 
Low’s “ Machine Construction ”? Or can you 
recommend more suitable works? Should the 
order of taking the subjects be different? Is 
it necessary to wade all through Rivington’s 
Course for the Building Construction to enable 
one to pass the Land Agency Division of the 
Sanitary Institute, or would Burrell’s book or 
Dobson’s “Art of Building” be sufficient ?— 
Yours truly, STUDENT §.1. 

York. 


If you are taking the course of examinations 
of the Surveyors’ Institute, you must get the 
“Rules of Examination” and “Syllabus of 
Subjects,” which suggests the books best 
studied in each subject, and gives samples of 
the papers that have been set. As you do not 
tell us in which division you are we cannot 
give you specific advice. Apply to the Secre- 
tary, Surveyors’ Institute, Savoy Street, 


Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. “ Build-- 


ing Construction” (Rivington) is a standard 
book, and, being progressive, is suited to all 
students. 
follow the course laid down by the §.I. as you 
are a student of the Institute. As for the 
books you mention, you should not use the 
Vere Foster Series. Read Ruskin’s little 
book on “Drawing,” practise freehand from 
easts of sculptured ornament in buildings, and 
sketch natural objects.. Copy nothing from 
books. You may, however, learn much by 
examining the methods of accomplished 
draughtsmen. 


Two new Rembrandts have been added 
to the collection at the National Gallery. 
They now hang on either side of the great 
Van Dyck in the principal Dutch Room. They 
are numbered 1672 and 1673, and are portraits 
respectively of an old man and an old woman. 
They are fine examples of the painter’s later 
style. They were purchased for the nation 
from Lady de Saumarez, under a special grant 
of money from the Treasury. 


Memorial to Sir John Millais.—At a 
meeting of the Millais Memorial Committee, 
held last Wednesday at Marlborough House, it 
was decided that a statue be placed at the 
Tate Gallery, as the first proposal to place the 
monument in St, Paul’s Cathedral has been 
found impracticable. It was further resolved 
immediately to invite contributions for carry- 
ing this object into effect. It is calculated 
that the amount required is from £1500. to 
£2000. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Bank of England, Western Branch, Burling- 
ton Gardens, W., to the account of the Millais 
Memorial Fund ; or to the honorary treasurer, 
Mr. James Knowles, Queen Anne’s Lodge, 
Westminster. . F: EES 


-out interfering with the lights and easements __ 


We strongly advise you to strictly . 


moneys being expended in determining the — 


Correspondence. 


A PROPOSED TECHNICAL COURT. 
To the Editor of THe BuiLpERs’ | oURNAL. 


Sir,—The present state of the law with 
regard to matters of light and air in building 
operations is one of great uncertainty, and 
productive of much waste of time and money, __ 
and frequently seriously impedes the building 
enterprises of those wishing to improve or re- 
build their premises; and it is very often a 
question whether it is not worth while to pay 
a sum of money as blackmail rather than have 
the progress of the work stopped by an in- 
junction and risk the heavy expenses incurred 
in fighting an action often based on trivial or 
even imaginary rights. . 

How to deal with this question so as not to 
interfere with vested interests and rights, ani — 
yet at the same time facilitate building opera- 
tions, may be a difficult problem, but it is not 
by any means an impossible one. 

In Scotland these matters are dealt with by _ 
the Court of the Dean of Guild, and it ought 
to be possible to adopt some similar means 
here. It has been suggested that a technical 
court should be established, and every build- — 
ing owner, where any question of light, 
air, or other easement arises, should be 
able to appeal to this court and cite before 
it all respondents who may be interested. 
Plans could be deposited to which all | 
interested parties could have access, and the ~ 
court would then proceed to hear the objectors 
and the building owner, and decide the limit 
to which the building could be carried with- 
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of the objectors. By this means no injury : 
would be done to the rights of either party, 
and the decision obtained before the building __ 
owner is pledged to his contract with the — 
builder would most certainly prove of invalu- 
able service to those contemplating building, _ 
and prevent blackmailing or useless actions. 

The technical court would be composed of 
professional men, who would not require — 
expensive expert evidence to be brought 
before them to determine the issue,and who _ 
would visit the premises and see for them- 
selves. The nucleus of such a courtis to be 
found in the Tribunal of Appeal under the 
London Building Act of 1894; its numbers 
could be increased, and additional powers 
given to it to charge the necessary fees 
for maintenance, and the whole cost of 
deciding between the parties would be a 
mere fraction of the present unsatisfactory 
and wasteful course of fighting a light and air 
action. ‘There could, of course, be an appeal — 3 
to the divisional court, if thought necessary, 
and also the building owner, if he exceeded 
the limits laid down by the court without — 
first settling with his neighbours, would be 
proceeded against by the court, who should ~ 
have the power of enforcing their own — 
decisions. ea ee LS 

To this end the Society of Architects, in — 
November last, approached the Lord Chancellor _ 
with a petition praying that a Parliamentary — 
Committee might be appointed to enquire into — 
the present law with regard to ancient lights — 
with a view to saving the large amount of 


rights of owners with regard to same, when — 
his Lordship intimated that he would give the 
matter his careful attention. oes 
It is hoped that the hearty co-operation of — 
the leaders of the professions, both architects, — 
surveyors, and lawyers, will be given to 
obtaining an. Act of Parliament to deal with — 
this subject, and thus enable us at least to be 
on an equal footing with Scotland. The 
present new Municipal Government Bill 
should give a good opportunity for forming 
the necessary court under the central — 
authority, the London County Council. 
C. McARTHUR BUTLER, — 

Secretary of the Society of Architects, = 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W. a 


or 


Blackrock Presbyterian Church, Dublin, _ 
in Mount Merrion Avenue, has just been — 
opened, : a Sos 
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February 15th, 1899. 


“TI know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
_carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 


blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 


walks, as it would bring the light into the 

eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JoHN 
Ruskin. 


Our columns this week bear 


The ‘ 
: rather remarkable testimony 
Architect. to the many-sided character of 


the equipment needed by the 
architect who aspires to be a master in his 
profession. In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Whall’s admirable lecture before the 
Architectural Association on “ Stained Glass,” 
some little demur was made to the lecturer’s 
suggestion that the architect ought to have at 
least a certain degree of practical knowledge 
of every craft, including stained-glass work, 
which he has to direct. On the face of it the 
demand might appear excessive, but in reality 
—and we are glad to see that most of the 
speakers recognised this—it is eminently 
reasonable. Of course, no man could be a 
master of every craft concerned in the erection 
of a cathedral or a factory, but this is one of 
the cases in which a little knowledge is in- 
finitely less dangerous than no knowledge at all. 


Bor there is another direction 
2 a in which the architect needs 
x a sometimes to widen his sym- 

‘ ngineer. athies a little. The joint 
meeting of the Junior Engineers and the Dis- 
eussion Section of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, held last Friday, was, we hope, an out- 
ward and visible sign of a rapprochement that 
is not by any means confined to the members 
of these two institutions. Some of the stories 
told at the meeting of the woeful consequences 
of architect and engineer working on indepen- 


Architect 


- dent-lines revealed a state of affairs that 


would scarcely be credible if the speakers had 
not been relating their actual experiences, 
Here it is not so much, perhaps, a practical 
knowledge of engineering that is needed, as a 
sympathy with the engineer and his aims, and 
a willingness to work in parallel rather than 
in series, as an engineer might say. On the 
other hand, there is often need on the part of 
the engineer of a juster appreciation of the 
msthetic ideals of the architect. Such a 
friendly gathering as that of last Friday is a 
step in the right direction. 


> Tue advancement of architec- 
Taste in ture and of all. other arts 


Architec- depends not alone on the 
Caxe, practitioners of those arts. 


Beautiful objects are not required in an age 
which is insensible to beauty. We welcome, 
therefore, every effort that is made to cultivate 
something approximating to artistic taste in 
the masses of the people who have been wont to 
trouble themselves very little about art matters. 
The writer of the art notes in the “ New Age” 
makes a laudable attempt in his last. week’s 
article to interest his readers in the develop- 
‘ment of architecture. He defines architecture 
as “the sense of beauty produced by the build- 
_ing-up of a structure in the fittest possible 
way, having regard to the country and period 


in which such edifices are required.” 
te ate 


— 
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ren THE writer sees signs of pro- 
Opportunity. 27°85 38 compared with the 
ele pcr Ae days when the streets near 
Cavendish Square and Gower Street were built 
—“a time,” he says, “when Architecture was 
forgotten, when the only thing required was 
internal comfort and convenience,” It is 
pointed out that a great opportunity for 
further progress will be presented by the 
London County Council’s new street from 
Holborn tothe Strand. This street, says the 
writer, “ will give an unsurpassed opportunity 
for architectural effect. It can be pictured in 
the imagination as one of the finest streets in 
Europe, if only genuine artistic power is 
brought to bear, and if, instead of being 
treated in a piecemeal way, an effort is made 
to keep a general unity of purpose in the 
designs.” It is an encouraging sign of the 
times that the non-technical press should 
begin to concern itself with architectural 
matters. 


A post not dissimilar to that 


oon held by the late Charles 
Piiantre. Garnier on the Paris Opera 


House, has now been created 
at Covent Garden, inasmuch as the Grand 
Opera Syndicate has just appointed Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs, the well-known architect, to 
be its general technical adviser on all matters 
architectural and mechanical. Mr. Sachs, 
whose monumental work, “Modern Opera 
Houses and Theatres,’? was reviewed in our 
columns a few weeks-ago, is—if we under- 
stand rightly—not only to have charge of the 
building or engineering operations at Covent 
Garden, but will supervise the installation 
and working of the stage as far as its 
mechanism is concerned. ‘This, no doubt, 
practically means that Covent Garden will 
soon have a model stage worked mechanically, 
for Mr. Sachs’ successful substitution of 
electricity for manual labour at Drury Lane 
plainly shows that he favours the application 
of modern methods in stageland. The 
appointment augurs well for the coming 
Opera Season, and Earl de Grey and Mr. 
Higgins are to be congratulated on its creation. 


Tux first spring visit of the 


An ; Sane 

: , Architectural Association took 
eae place last Saturday t6 the new 
ating. Carlton Hotel, Pall Mall. 


Generally speaking, these visits are organised 
to enable the members to make a study of the 
interior of buildings in course of erection, 
which in most cases would be inaccessible after 
they are occupied, and for this reason alone 
upon these occasions the exterior detail is not 
taken into so muchaccount. Since a visit was 
made to Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1897, prior 
to the opening of that building to the public, 
the development of the scheme for completing 
the whole corner block facing Pall Mall and 
the Haymarket has been followed with much 
interest. The present work is being carried 
out under the supervision of Messrs. Isaacs 
and Florence, to whom the members were in- 
debted for the visit, Mr. Florence conducting 
the party over the building. Fortunately for 
the general scheme, the continuation of the 
facade, as designed by the late Mr. Phipps, has 
been carried out with an effect which would 
have been lost if any alteration in the design 
had been followed. 


A Palatial Tue main features of the 
Hotel ground floor, which is arranged 
ote. _and will be completed with all 

the sumptuousness and dignity usual in 
a modern hotel, are the salle 4 manger 
and palm court and lounge. The latter 
occupies the whole area of the courtyard 
in the centre of the block, and is covered 
with a glazed dome at the entresol level, 
the main approach being from Pall Mall. 
The salle 4 manger extends the whole depth 
of the site on the north side from the Hay- 
market to the Arcade, and has one side open 
to the court. There are two main entrances, 
from Pall Mall and the Haymarket. The 
Pall Mall entrance is in the centre of the 
block and leads directly into the palm court 
and lounge, and although the building is at 
present in quite an unfinished state, judging by 
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the openings and disposition of the approach, 
an excellent effect will be obtained upon enter- 
ing the building from this side ; this effect 
will be enhanced by the natural slope of the s te 
necessitating a change of level which has been 
taken full advantage of by arranging a terrace 
about 4ft. high adjoining and in conjunction 
with the sallei manger. It may be interesting 
torecord that the original scheme arranged for 
this large apartment to be over 30ft. high, and 
the iron construction and floors were worked 
accordingly, but latterly this height being 
deemed unnecessary, an additional entresol 
floor has been introduced, slung down from 
the ironwork, which had already been placed 
in position, and as the walls and partitions 
had not been rendered, the members were 
enabled to study the unusual construction of 
the ironwork. The upper part of the building, 
which extends up to seven stories above the 
ground floor, is planned to meet the varied re- 
quirements of a large hotel. The contractor 
for the work is Mr. Henry Lovatt, of Wolver- 
hampton. 


At a meeting of the Byron 


Tiare Statue Sub-Committee on the 
prot Shes 4th inst., Mr. Pittendrigh 


Macgillivray reported that the 
amount subscribed does not exceed £1500, and 
the statue must be of bronze and the pedestal 
of granite if the work is to endure. If marble 
is adopted for an open-air site, it will inevitably 
be required to be put under cover at no very dis- 
tant date; but not, probably, until it has sus- 
tained obvious change from weathering. If a 
suitable site can be found under cover, marble 
may be adopted, in which case the statue need 
not be of such colossal proportions as one 
destined for a site in the open, and will there- 
fore cost less. If the subscriptions should 
reach the amount of £3000 or thereby, some 
combination of Architecture and sculpture 
might be adopted, in which case the statue, 
being under cover, might be of marble or gilt 
bronze, and of reduced proportions. It is 
often objected to our public statues in bronze 
that they get dull and black. This condition 
is simply due to neglect. They need not be 
allowed to oxidise to such an extent if coated 
with wax, as a preservative of the surface. If 
cleaned annually, and the wax renewed, they 
will keep their original colour as long as may 
be desired. A motion was then carried that 
the proposed memorial should, if funds per- 
mit, take the form of a statue in bronze on a 
granite pedestal, and it was decided that the 
questions of sculpture and site should be 
deferred till a meeting on Friday, March 8rd. 


Goop progress is being made 


poe S with the bold project of erect- 
Cathedral, 8 % cathedral in Belfast. 


The sum collected up to the 
present amounts to more than £15,000. This 
is sufficient for the first section of the work, 
which it is expected will shortly be put in 
hand. The architect, Mr. Thomas Drew, 
F.R.I.B.A., in a recent letter thus refers to 
the proposed designs :—“'The plans seem to 
me to be working out hopefully. I have had 
the advice of several English architects who 
are showing wide interest in the adaptation of 
a Basilican idea of church for modern needs 
as a movement of progress in church architec- 
ture. There is a general approval of the idea 
that the architectural treatment might best 
receive suggestions from the examples of 
early churches of the South of France, whose 
Byzantine feeling is harmonious with their 
Basilican plans. It is possible to adopt some 
of the general suggestions of these very noble 
churches without following out details which 
are archaic or grotesque. Mr. Mallows, an 
artist most familiar with this architecture, 
has shown particular interest in the project. 
At his request I have given him sketches, 
from which he will make an interior. Unani- 
mous opinion is expressed that a_ special 
feature should be an imposing central western 
portal, and “she state approach to such an 
interior shouldbe. central and on a grand 
scale. The duplicated entratices-waich I last 
sketched do not satisfy my critics, and I shall 
at least try to produce an arrangement which 
will be more acceptable.” 
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York Minster, which, as the 


More 
author of the handbock on 
Bi tain York in Bell’s Cathedral series 


quaintly puts it, has already 
“suffered two serious fires and a restoration,” 
is apparently to “suffer ” still further restora- 
tion. The Dean of York has issued an appeal 
for funds to effect much-needed repairs to the 
building. It is the condition of the external 
stonework which makes the present appeal 
necessary. This isin such a state of decay as to 
threaten not only to impair the beauty of the 
fabric, but to affect its stability. From the 
report of the architect, Mr.G. F, Bodley, A.R.A., 
it would appear that there is enough work to 
keep a dozen men busy for fourteen or fifteen 
years, and some £2000 a year would be needed. 
It is proposed to raise a capital sum of £50,000, 

the interest of which, added to the amount 
available from the Cathedral fabric fund, would 
furnish the necessary expense. 

THE members of the Glasgow 
Ruskin Society are laudably 
concerned for the beauty of 
their native city. They lately 
addressed to the Town Council a letter which 
pointed out that “while much had been done 
by the Corporation in recent years in public 
works in the city, yet much still remained to 
do in attaining to the ideal of beauty.” We 
can quite believe it, and we could name other 
cities of which the same remark might be 
made. The letter proceeded to urge that it 
was important that the ideal of beauty should 
be kept prominently in view not less than 
utility in the growth of the city; and called 
upon the Corporation to avoid every violation 
of this ideal in works promoted by themselves, 
and resolutely to resist it in those promoted 
by others. But there have been known town 
councillors whose “ideal of beauty” is de- 
fective; what would the Ruskinians doin such 
a case? We are glad to see that the letter 
contained one practical suggestion, viz., that a 
well equipped department of design should be 
added to the resources of the municipality. 


Aspirations 
after 
Beauty. 


THe widening of the Strand 
by the demolition of Holywell 
* Street was authorised by an 
Act passed in 1897, but the actual work has 
not yet begun. A report presented to the 
County Council by the Improvements Com- 
mittee suggests the reason for the delay, 
The Council’s Improvements Bill now before 
Parliament seeks to make provision for the 
acquisition of property on the north side of 
Holywell Street. “If the block of buildings,” 
says the report, “ between the Strand and 
Holywell Street be removed before the Council 
proceeds with the purchase of the property on 
the north side of Holywell Street, we are 
advised that that property will become very 
considerably enhanced in value, and the cost of 
the new street from Holborn to the Strand will 
accordingly be much increased. This being so, 
we are strongly of opinion thatit is best not to 


Strand Im- 
provements 


arrange for the demolition of the block of | 


buildings until the Council’s Improvements 
Bill receives the sanction of Parliament, which 
will probably be about next July. In the 
meantime, we are pressing forward the 
negotiations for the acquisition of all the 
interests in the property in question.” 


PRoFessorR BopineTon, in the 


Hideous 
course of a recent address to 
fe eV ONe: the students of the Scar- 


borough School of Art, made 
a strone protest against the present mode 
of public advertising with sky-signs by day 
and illuminated signboards by night, which 
make the streets of our towns so hideous. 
s is it the town alone which is disfigured. As the 
‘Professor said, it is impossible to go into the 
country without having the eye offended by 
appalling schemes of colour—deliberately 
alling in order to attract notice for the 
sake of recommending somebody’s liver pills 

or come nostrum against a sick headache. One 
may hopé-that if the Schoois of Art through- 
out the country do their work well, a future 
generation will refuse to tolerate the sights 
which daily offend our eyes in this commercial 
age. For what is the function of an Art 


s 


Nor | 


School? It is, as Professor Bodington ad- 
admirably said, “to deliver the nation from the 
prevailing insensibility to beauty, which is 
something of a degradation.” One wonders 
what an Athenian citizen of the time of 
Pericles would have thought—and said—of 
our gilded sky signs and gaudy advertisement 
hoardings. 


In Paris the Minister of Fine 


Photo- At ; 
raphic rts makes arrangements for 
Records the measuring and photograph- 


ing of houses of architectural or 
historic interest that are about to be pulled 
down. As there is no public authority in London 


charged with duties of this sort, it is satis- | 


factory to know that private enterprise is to 
some extent supplying the deficiency. Sir 
Benjamin Stone, M.P., who has been making 
efforts to secure for the British Museum a 
National Photographic Record Collection, 
intends, we learn, to convene a gathering of 
some of those who are interested in the 
ancient and decaying buildings in and around 
London, with a view to informally discussing 
the possibilities and best methods of securing 
photographic records of interesting buildings 
in order to add them to the British Museum 
collection. 


It has been known for a 


aia Embankment is about as bad 
: a road as could be found in 
London. But as it is in ordinary times 


but little used for vehicular traffic no great 
outcry has been raised against a_ state 
of things which in some European capitals 
would be regarded as a disgrace. Now, how- 
ever, that Parliament Street is partiaily closed, 
and a large number of omnibuses and other 
heavy vehicles have daily to plough their way 
through the thick mud, public attention is 
being drawn tothe matter. At the meeting 
of the County Council last week Mr. J. 
Williams Benn, the Chairman of the High- 
ways Committee, stated that some drastic 
remedy was imperative. It was proposed to 
relay the roadway with wood blocks on a 
concrete foundation. This, of course, would 
be an expensive matter, but anything is better 
than allowing London’s finest thoroughfare to 
remain the Slough of Despond it now isin wet 
weather. 


By the death of Mr. Thomas 
een Chambers Hine, F.S.A., which 

* took place at Nottingham on 

February 6th, the profession of architecture 
has lost a distinguished and experienced 
member. 
1834 he became partner to Mr. Patterson, with 
whom he had been articled. In his early 
days Mr. Hine became a diligent student of 
the Gothic style of architecture. His first 
work after starting practice for himself was 


| the» Bentinck Memorial erected at Mansfield. 


Later he devoted himself chiefly to ecclesias- 
tical architecture. He was responsible as 
architect for the building and restoring of a 
large number of churches in Notts. and the 
surrounding counties. Mr. Hine retired from 
active work in 1890, but since then he had 
been busily engaged, almost up to the time of 
his death, in artistic and antiquarian studies. 


Mr. VERESTCHAGIN, the famous 
Russian artist, in the course of 
* a rather curious article in the 


Artist or 
Craftsman 


_ “© Westminster Gazette” discusses the essential 


characteristics of the artist, and shows 
wherein they differ from those of the mere 
craftsman. “I insist,” he says, “on the fact 
that it is unjust to call a craft only the 


| so-named ‘ day’s work,’ and unjust to find art 


only in painters, sculptors, writers, musicians, 
actors, down to photographic improvers in- 
clusive; it is unjust to think that only the 
representatives of these professions are artists; 
well it is that they themselves should be 
assured of this, when often amongst them are 
some less real artists than are to be found, for 
instance, amongst peasant handicraftsmen, 
creating cunning little things out of their own 
brains and with their own rough fingers. All 


persons putting into their’ work not only 


Mr. Hine was born in 1813, and in- 


restored on its present site, but as this was 


[Fesrvary 15, 1899 


talent but creative power are certainly artists 
in their work, and this in all spheres of intelli- 
gent labour—everywhere natures endued with 
the artistic fibre direct the work, infuse into 
it movement and life, while ‘businesslike 
natures manage routine work, crafts.” 


ety Tue Municipal School of Art 
gery ese at Birmingham is one of the é 
* largest and most successful 
Art Schools in the kingdom. The Central 
School and its branches have now some 4000 
individual students, drawn from all classes of 
the citizens, and interested in nearly every 
department of local industry. The fourteenth — 
exhibition of students’ work was opened last 
week, and some 1100 works were exhibited - 
The exhibits include some tine drawings in 
building const: uction and architectural design. © 
The Chamberlain Medal is awarded to William 
Haywood for a design for a country house; —~ 
the same exhibitor takes.a prize of £5 for a- 
design for a town house. Harry Phibbs is the 
winner of the prize for architectural measured 
drawings. 


é THe prizes were distributed 

toi WB hast Friday by Sir W. B. Rich- 

ichmond 
on: Rusia mond, who in the course of 
his address referred to the ~— 

loss sustained by art in the death of some of 
its great leaders, primarily Lord Leighton, 
who first began to remove the some:hat 
insular prejudice, which was natural to the 
country, that a work of art must necessarily — 
be an oil picture, There remained with them, 
however, a great teacher in John Ruskin. It. 
was impossible to estimate what he had done 
for the arts of the country. Notwithstanding 
the kind of reversion of feeling which had 
taken place in the new direction they called 
Impressionism, the great man still survived, © 
and still interested them. The first thing 
Ruskin did was to call the attention of the 
English people to the beauties of nature; he 
also enlisted their interest in earlier forms Of 2 
Italian art, and he led them in a pure direc-** 
tion. Naturally a reaction came, and nee 
found themselves, after the extraordinary era 
of Purism, suddenly launched into the French 
atmosphere, which now went under the name ~ a 
of Impressionism. But he (the speaker) saw — ‘ey 
considerable signs of the malady abating, be- 
cause, until it was abated, the arts of design 
would not have a fair chance. He regarded 
the crafts as essential to the welfare of the art f 
of England. 


THe Greyfriars’ Church ques- 


The ; 

: , tion has entered a new phase. - 
pee es At the Town Council Mr. 
Dispute. Gordon, Town Clerk, read a 


letter which he had receivel 
from Messrs. Menzies, Black, and Menzies, 
Edinburgh, to the effect that since they 
last communicated with him on the sub- — 
ject of Greyfriars’ Church, negotiations 
had been going on between their clientsand =~ 
the other parties interested, which seemed to __ 
hold out a prospect of an early settlement of ~— 
the difficulties. In consequence of this their . 
clients had not been pressing the matter in 
the meantime. By the decision of the Town 
Council on the 16th ult. these negotiations had — 
been brought toa fruitless end. ‘The delay had~ 
caused, and was causing, great inconvenience - = 
in connection with the parish work. Their — 
clients were agreeable to have had the church 


not to be done they had instructed the firm 
to press energetically for fulfilment of the 
second section of the agreement, schedule 2, 
the Aberdeen University Buildings Extension : “¥g 
Act, 1898, by the erection of a new church on 
the site stated in the agreement. The firm | 
would be obliged if the town clerk would d 
submit the letter to the first meeting of the - 
Council, when they hoped to learn that — 
arrangements were made for progress in ¥ 
getting the agreement carried out, as failing — 
satisfactory arrangements being immediately. 
made their instructions were to raise an _ 
action for implement of the agreement. It a 
was agreed that the matter should be con- 
sidered by the Council in committee, | Sg 
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Keystones. 


A Ruskin Hall is to be formed at Liver- 
pool. 
_ A Public Library 

_ Weston-super-Mare. 
 $t. James-the-Less Church, Ancoats, is 
to be repaired and decorated at a cost of £600. 


A proposed new theatre for Stoke-on- 
Trent, at a cost of £15,000, has just been 
granted a license. 


The restoration of the Bradford Parish 
Church is expected to be complete within 
about two months, 

A stained glass window in memory of 
Mr. Gladstone is to be added to the Cleck- 

heaton Liberal Club. 
’ Birtley.—The foundation stone has been 

Jaid at Birtley of a new Primitive Methodist 
chapel, which is to cost £2800. 

A Gladstone Statue is proposed for 
ere tion in Glasgow, and the Lord Provost 
will hold a meeting of citizens to-day. 

Malin Bridge, Sheffield.—A site for a new 

Methodist New Connexion chapel :has been 
secured at Malin Bridge, near Sheffield. 
-_A New Parish Hall in connection with 
St. Cuthbert’s Church has been opened in 
Framwellgate, Durham. The mission room 
has cost £700. | 

A Memorial Window has been added to 
Park Church, Glasgow. It is a light and 
traceried window, and has been stained glass 
erected by Messrs. Stephen Adam and Son. 

Skeen Square, Aberdeen, is to be widened 
on its west side, under an arrangement with 
Mr. George Watt, architect, who owns pro- 
perty there. 

_ A new organ has been presented to Drum- 
banagher Church, Down. The instrument 
was built by the Messrs. Telford and Telford, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

An Art School and Technical Institute over 

_ the Butter Market, Chichester, is proposed for 

erection, and a Local Government inquiry was 
held last Tuesday week. ~ 
- New Schools at St. Werburgh’s, Derby, 
are to be shortly erected, and towards their 
cost Mr. Alton has promise to give £1000. 
The Bishop of Derby is giving a site in 
Uttoxeter New Road. 
- The rebuilt Colston Hall, Bristol, is to 
be provided with an organ, by Sir William 
Henry Wills, M.P., to be built by Henry Willis, 
at a cost of £5000 to take the place of the 
fine instrument entirely lost in the fire. 

A new west window has been added to 
St. Peter’s, Newlyn. The window contains 
memorial lancets to Bishop Philpotts, of 

- Exeter, and Archbishop Benson, the first 
Bishop of Truro. 

Plans of a Model Lodging-house at 
Sheffield are to be submitted to the Local 
Government Board for approval. They will 

_be two or three-story buildings, rather than 
the barrack-like kind erected in London and 
many other large cities. 

The Belfast Maternity Hospital is to be 
rebuilt, the present accommodation being 
quite inadequate. The new building is ex- 
pected to cost about £7000, and a committee 
has been appointed to raise the necessary 
funds. — ; ‘ 

A Good Bargain.—Mr. Benton, the con- 
tractor who purchased Christ Church, Birming- 

ham, for a £5 note, because it had to be pulled 
down immediately, expects to clear £2000 by 
the transaction. The bell alone has changed 
hands for £80. : 

A handsome memorial of the late Mr 
Henry F. Begg, Lochnagar, has been erected 
in Allenvale Cemetery, Aberdeen. It is of 

_ white Kemuay granite, and is in the form of a 
very elaborate tablet, 11ft. wide by 10ft. high, 
with three moulded bases, a massive inscrip- 
tion block, surmounted by a finely designed 
moulded pediment cap. The design of the 
memorial is by Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
_ A.R.S.A., and the work has been carried out 
by Baillie Taggart, Great Western Road, 
A 


is to be erected at 


- 
« 


The New School of Art, Wordsley, was 
opened last Monday week. Mr. 'T’. Robinson 
-is the architect, and Mr. G. Meanley the 
builder. The cost has been about £1300, but 
it should be stated that a number of gifts of 
terra-cotta and other work have been made. 


A Pastel Exhibition, the first that has 
been held in London for eleven years, is now 
open at the Royal Institute. ‘his art has 
been more popular in France than in this 
country, and some of the best things in the 
present Exhibition have been sent over from 
Paris. 

The erial graphoscope formed the subject 
of an interesting lecture delivered by Mr. 
Eric St. Bruce, M.A., under the auspices of 
the Leeds Institute of Art, Science, and 
Literature on Wednesday. The instrument 
gives photographic projections without the 
aid of a screen. 

Pendleton’s Dominican Church of St. 
Sebastian is now in eourse of erection in the 
Gerald Road, Pendleton. A priory, to accom- 
modate a larger number of fathers, will soon 
be built according to the designs of Messrs. 
Sinnott, Sinnott, and Powell, the architects of 
the new church. 

A Public Hall for Larbert, Scotland, is 
to be given by Major Dobbie, of the firm of 
Messrs. Dobbie and -Forbes, ironfounders, 
Larbert. The hall the Major proposes to erect 
is to cost from £7000 to £8000, and will be cap- 
able of holding from 1000 to 1200 people. A 
free site is also in the gift. 

A New Educational Association has 
been formed, having for its object the banding 
together of managers and governors of schools 
with a view to effecting various improvements 
in the prevailing systems of general and tech- 
nical education. Mr. C. HE. Luard, of Seven- 
oaks, is the hon. secretary. 

The Aberdeen Harbour Board have under 
consideration a scheme by Mr. R. Gordon 
Nicol, harbour engineer, for the proposed 
extension of the Fish Market along Palmer- 
ston Quay. The cost of the alterations is 
estimated at £3760, and the time required for 
carrying them out at about five months, 


The Nave of Truro Cathedral is to be 
completed as a memorial to the late Arch- 
bishop Benson. At a recent meeting of the 
Cathedral Committee it was decided to invite 
tenders from six firms recommended by the 
architect, Mr. Pearson, and from such other 
firms—not exceeding six—as the Executive 
Committee might select. 

Bermondsey Abbey.—The Rev. W. F. 
Brown points out that the Tower Bridge 
southern approach, at present in course of 
formation, will run right across the site of 
Bermondsey Abbey and the Abbey Church, and 
he expresses the hope that any relics or 
remains that may be discovered will be care- 
fully and reverentially treated. 

The Ironmongers’ Almshouses, in the 
Kingsland Road, are threatened with destruc- 
tion. The vestry of Shoreditch wants the site 
on which they stand for the erection of an 
electric light station, and is appealing to the 
County Council to ask for powers of compul- 
sory purchase in their next General Powers 
Bill. It is to be hoped the Council will reject 
the appeal. 

A Church for Sale.—The following curious 
advertisement appeared recently in the 
“Liverpool Post ”:—On sale, St. John’s Church, 
Liverpool, comprising four «bells, clock in 
steeple, pews, timber, slates, flags, stone, 
bricks, doors, windows, copper plates, lead, 
heating apparatus, safe, forms, tables, gas 
fixtures, tiles, &c.—Apply, H. Hindley, Leigh, 
Lancashire. 

New Buildings at Greenock.—The fol- 
lowing plans have been passed for erection in 
Greenock :—Messrs: Scott and Co., to erect 
new sawmill premises at their east shipbuild- 
ing yard. The Board of Police to erect in 
Hunter Place a power-house and generating 
station for electricity. The plans show a build- 
ing of three storys in height and plain in 
design. The building, which will be of brick, 
will consist of boiler-house, office, generating 


departments, &c. The estimated cost is £5000, 


Mr. Goscomb John, A.R.A., one of the 
four artists recommended to the committee by 
the President otf the Royal Academy, has been 
commissioned to execute a statue of the late 
Duke of Devonshire, which is to be erected at 
a cost of 1000 guineas, probably at the seaward 
end of Devonshire Place, Eastbourne. The 
statue, which is to be in bronze, will have a 
height of 9ft., and will have a granite base. 

A bronze statue to ex-Provost Peter Reid 
has been erected at Forfar, and was unveiled 
last Saturday week. The figure is life anda 
quarter size, and is seated in a chair, placed 
on the top of a polished granite pedestal. 
Mr. George Webster, of Edinburgh, is the 
sculptor, and the bronze is by Messrs. J. W. 
Singer and Son, of Frome. The statue was 
set up by Mr. James Maclean, builder. 


New Hospital for Scarborough. — The 
Local Government Board have held an inquiry 
at Searborough with reference to the applica- 
tion of the Corporation for power to borrow 
£15,000 for the erection of a new infectious 
diseases hospital. It will contain thirty-two 
beds, and provision is made for the reception 
of cases of scarlet fever, enteric fever, diph- 
theria, measles, kc. Ample provision is made 
for enlargement if necessary. 

The Damming of the Nile.—On Sunday, 
the Duke of Connaught laid the foundation- 
stone of the first of the two huge dams which 
are being constructed across the Nile by the 

gyptian Government through the agency of 
Messrs. John Aird and Co. The work of 
building the dam is expected to occupy ten 
months. The dam will be a mile and a quarter 
in length, 80ft. wide at the base, and 80ft. 
high. It will raise the level of the Nile for a 
distance of 140 miles. - 

The Birmingham City Council last 
Tuesday week approved of the plans for the 
erection of the proposed new cattle market in 
Montague Street, at an estimated cost of 
£9957 and £750 for Architect’s commission, 
and also the plans for the new asylum at 
Hollymoor, at a cost of from £120,000 to 
£150,000. A number of memorials praying 
for the establishment of a natural history 
museum for Birmingham were referred to the 
General Purposes Committee. 

Acetylene Gas for Hawes.—At a repre- 
sentative meeting of tradesmen and others 
interested in securing a better light for the 
town of Hawes, Mr. G. 8S. Beckett gave an 
exhibition of acetylene gas, and made a state- 
ment of its advantages as an illuminant. It 
was decided to form a small ‘company for the 
purpose of lighting the town with this gas. 
A committee was appointed to arrange for the 
formation of a company to obtain the permis- 
sion of the Rural District Council to lay mains. 

Glasgow Fine Arts Institute. — The 
thirty-eighth annual exhibition of pictures 
and sculpture held by the Royal Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts was opened last 
week. There are many meritorious works, 
though few of outstanding interest, and the 
hanging arrangements are not of the most 
satisfactory kind. One of the most striking 
among the architectural subjects, is a drawing 
by T. M. Cappon, F.R.1.B.A., of the Church and 
Presbytery for St. Patrick’s, Dundee. 


An Irish Light Railway.—A scheme is on 
foot for constructing a light railway from 
Newry to Keady. ‘The project has excited 
throughout the district very considerable 
popular interest. The! executive committee 
have taken steps with a view. to securing 
returns as tothe traffic which would be obtained 
from the different districts through which the 
line will pass. They have also conferred with 
the directors of the Clogher Valley Railway, 
who are heartily in favour of the scheme. 


Liverpool Post Office.—By permission of 
Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., F.R.S., members of the 
Liverpool Engineering Society last Wednesday 
inspected the new Liverpool post office fittings 
and machinery. Mr. Preece, himself was 
present. The new building covers nearly two 
acres of ground, while there is provision for 
future extension towards Whitechapel. The 
cost can at present only be roughly estimated, 
but it will not including, site, be less than 
£350,000 
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Aberdeen.—The plans of the following new 
buildings have been sanctioned by the Plans 
Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council :— 
Dwelling-house on the north side of Queen’s 
Road, for Mr. Archibald Coutts, engineer, per 
Mr. George Coutts, architect; two dwelling- 
houses on the west side of Wallfield Crescent, 
for Mr. Leslie Smith, builder, per Mr. R. G. 
Wilson, architect; alterations and additions 
in connection with No, 16, King Street, for Mr. 
John E. Esslemont, merchant, per Mr. R. G. 
Wilson, architect ; two dwelling-houses on the 
south side of Brown Street, Woodside, for Mr. 
Charles Lamont, Brown Street; stone-polish- 
ing mill, sheds, and offices on the north side of 
Regent Walk, for Mr. Robert Lawrence, stone- 
cutter, per Mr. William Smith, architect ; 
shed on the west side of Hardegate, for Mr. 
William Anderson, gardener, 


Dundee.—The drawings lodged in this ses- 
sion’s competition of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture are as follows:—In Class I. five 
sketch books were sent in, and the first place 
is adjudged to Mr. David’ Harvey, 2, South- 
field, St. Andrews, whose ‘‘ sketches” show 
more of the painstaking endeavour to sketch 
something which will be of future use; and 
that submitted by Mr. James Marshall, Lang- 
lands Street, Dundee, is highly commended. 
In Class Il. four sets of measured drawings 
were submitted, the first place being awarded 
to Mr. David Nivison, Guardbridge, Fife, for 
his drawings of Leuchars Church. The others 
are Murroes Church, by Mr. James Nicoll; 
Dairsie Church, by Mr. F, C. Webster; and 
St. Serf Church, Dysart, by Mr. John Keddie. 
In Class III. only one work was sent in, viz., 
a memorial tablet by Mr. G. T. Mitchell, to 
whom an honorarium was awarded. In 
Class V.the works are one study of an ex- 
ternal doorway, three studies of wall drinking 
fountain,-and four studies of iron gates and 
railings. The first place is awarded to Mr. 
James Marshall for his exterior doorway ; 
while Mr. John A. Myles is highly commended 
for his two works under the mottoes Scotia 
and Caledonia. The judges were Messrs. 
T. M. Cappon, F.R.I.B.A.; James Hutton, 
George Jamieson, R. Blackadder, and J. J. 
Henderson, and they considered that the 
works sent in compare favourably with those 
submitted in previous years. At the same 
time there is still room for more competitors 
and better work. 


Harrogate.—The result of the competition 
for the erection of a new Pump Room is as 
follows: First premium, £50, Mr. F. Anderson, 
18, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; second 
premium, £30, Mr. Arthur A. Gibson, archi- 
‘tect, Harrogate; third premium, £20, Messrs. 
Eade and Johns, architects, Ipswich. By the 
conditions of the competition, the cost of the 
building was not to exceed £8000. As an 
alternative, designs were invited for the en- 
largement of the present Royal Pump Room, 
and in this competition also Mr. Anderson 
takes the first premium, £30, The second 
premium, £20, is awarded to Mr. E. Jenkin 
Williams, architect, Cardiff; and the third, 
£10, to Messrs. Hunt and Shield, 3, New Inn 
Strand, London, W.C. F 


Lowestofi.— The new Baptist chapel, 
Lowestoft, was opened for worship on Thurs- 
day. The new church has seating room for 
upwards of 700 persons. The pulpit is of 
Caen stone, with green marble shafts. : The 
general scheme of the church is a central 
nave with lofts, open-timbered ceiling, and a 
range of three-light windows in a clerestory 
on each side over the lean-to aisle roofs. The 
whole internal arrangements are well carried 
out. Externally the front of the church con- 
sists of a bold central gable, containing three 
windows on the ground floor, and a large five- 
light’ traceried window above, all flanked by 
octagonal pinnacles on each side, and beyond 
rises a handsome square tower containing the 
main entrance doorways, above which are 
triple windows. The whole of the work has 


been carried out by Mr. John Ashby, builder 
and contractor, South Lowestoft, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
George Baines, F.R.I.B.A.,.5, Clement’s Inn, 
London. 


Sheffield.—'The Gleadless Road Board 
Schools, Heeley, have been extended by the 
addition of a new Girls’ Department. The 
architect, Mr. C. J. Innocent, has provided 
what is a new departure — large separate 
rooms for cookery and manual instruction. 
These rooms are in the basement, and are 
lofty and well lighted. They are provided 
with separate entrances. The new building 
accommodates 390 girls, at a cost of about 
£11 14s. 2d. per head. The contractor was 
Mr. John Lister, of Aston. Mes=rs. J. C. and 
J. S. Ellis have put in the heating apparatus. 


Southwark.—The new Passmore Edwards 
public library, which has just been erected in 
the Borough Road by the Library Com- 
missioners of the Parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, was formally opened on 
Wednesday. The new building, which is 
situated close to the Borough Polytechnic, has 
been constructed in red brick and terra-cotta 
from the designs of Mr. A. B. Jackson, and 
contains lending and reference libraries, news, 
magazine, and boys’ rooms, and a residence 
for the librarian. 


Tottenham.—An action (Tyler v. Renad) 
inethe Queen’s Bench Division, on last Mon- 
day week, was brought by Mr. Robert Emeric 
Tyler, architect, carrying on business in the 
City, against Mr. Charles Renad and -Mr. 
Frederick Renad, the well-known acrobats, to 
recover £300 in respect of fees for preparing 
the plans and drawings for a theatre at Tot- 
tenham. Defendants denied liability.—Mr. 
Maloney appeared for the plaintiff, while Mr. 
Parkyn represented the defendants.—Plaintiff 
stated that on January 25th, 1897, he was in- 
troduced to Mr. Frederick Renad, who -in- 
formed him that he and his brother proposed 
to build a theatre at Tottenham, and asked 
whether he would act as architect. He agreed 
to do so, and, in accordance with instructions 
which he received from Mr. F. Renad, he 
prepared the necessary plans and drawings, 
which had to be submitted to the District 
Council at Tottenham and the Middlesex 
County Council. The plans were passed by 
these authorities, quantities were taken out, 
and builders were invited to tender for the erec- 
tion of the theatre; but eventually the scheme 
fellthrough owing to the fact that the necessary 
money was not forthcoming. He now contended 
that he was entitled to recover from the 
defendants his fees at the rate of three per 
cent. on the lowest tender submitted.—The 
defendants denied that they instructed the 
plaintiff to prepare the plans and drawings in 
question, and contended that, if he prepared 
them at all, he did so at the request of the 
Albert Theatre Syndicate (Limited), which 
was formed for the purpose of purchasing the 
freehold of the Tottenham Public Hall and 
adjoining land, and erecting a theatre on the 
site. They further said that the plaintiff was 
‘a member of the syndicate, and that his 
remuneration was dependent on the success of 
the scheme.— Plaintiff, in reply, said there was 
no ground for the suggestion that he prepared 
the plans and drawings on behalf of the syndi- 
cate. As a matter of fact he did not hear any- 
thing about the syndicate until some time had 
elapsed.—The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and assessed the damages at £258 18s., 
and judgment was given accordingly. 


The New Town Hall for Cardiff—The 
Mayor of Cardiff has undertaken to invite 
members of the Royal House to visit Cardiff 
in connection with the forthcoming National 
Kisteddfod, to take place in July next. It has 
also been resolved that, subject to the archi- 
tects being able to make arrangements, a 
request to lay the foundation stone of the new 
Town Hall and Law Courts be embodied in 
ibe invitation to Royalty to. visit Cardiff in 

uly. : of Poy 


--would require to be allowed for. 


| on Dec.7 last. Before the meeting separated, 


—_ 


Nerney _e@ be 
Under Discussion. — 
HINTS ON SHORING. 
At a recent meeting of the Glasgow 
Architectural Assoziation, Mr. W. H. Baxter — 
read a paper entitled, “Some Hints on ~ 
Shoring.’ .The paper dealt with the diffi- ~ 
culties commonly met with in the carrying 
out of such work, and especially in regard to 
needle and to raking shores and their foun- 
dations. In connection with the former, whilst 
the use of the screw jack was advocated, the — 
danger of leaving them to carry al] the weight _ 
was pointed out and blocking up under the © 
needle was suggested. The use of cast-iron. 
needles was condemned especially in con-  , 
junction with screw jacks, owing to the ~ 
unreliability of the materials. Steel rolled 
beams were better, owing to their elasticity. 
The calculation of the weight to be borne by — 
these was touched upon, and it was pointed > 
out that in the era of fireproof construction _ 
which lay before us, the added weight of these _ 
Common — 
joisted floors, which weighed 12lb. and 14Ib. 
per square foot, were now replaced by patent 
systems weighing up to 60lb. and 7Olb. per — 
square foot. ‘Improved methods of bracing — 
openings and supporting internal and area — 
walls were demonstrated. Raking shoring ~ 
was taken up, and some of the English 
methods were shown by drawings, and the © 
peculiarities of shoring for brickwork were ~ 
exhibited. The mechanics of raking and — 
flying shores, and the calculations necessary 
before their erection, closed the practical side 
of the paper. In his conclusion, the lecturer _ 
blamed the present day method of describing 
such work in specification as the cause of so 
much inferior and insecure work being in — 
evidence in Glasgow, and gave it as his — 
opinion that if architects were to take a — 
closer personal interest in the work and ~ 
control it to a greater extent than at present, 
the system of doing such work would be — 
improved. The paper evoked a good deal of — 
discussion, and the lecturer was awarded a 
vote of thanks at the close. oe 
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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. | feet oy 
At the meeting of this Association, held at 
the rooms in Sackville Street, Piccadilly, on — 
the Ist inst., Dr. Winstone in the chair, Mr. ~ 
Joseph K. Aston exhibited, through Mr. — 
Bloshill (honorary treasurer), a number of — 
objects found in excavating for the foun- 
dations of new additions to the Bounty Office, 
Dean Street, Westminster. The new building ~ 
fronts on Great Smith Street, and the site is 
probably on the margin 6f Thorney Island, on — 
which Westminster Abbey was founded. Tho — 
objects exhibited included a perfect specimen _ 
of a Bellarmine bottle or “Greybeard,’ and — 
fragments of English and Dutch pottery with _ 
eighteenth century china. Several copper coins 
of George II. indicate the age of the stratum — 
through which the excavations were carried. 
Three Nuremberg tokens of the sixteenth — 
century were also found. Amongst numbers of — 
bones of animals that were met with wer> — 
several skulls of the wild boar and bones of — 
the ox, possibly of the wild ox. Mr. Could — 
exhibited the rim of a vase found at Chigwell, — 
Essex, interesting as showing the survival of — 
ornament of the Bronze age. Mr. Earl Way — 
brought for exhibition a collection of Roman — 
pottery from Southwark, consisting of Samian — 
and Upchurch ware of the best period,also some — 
small glass bottles and a bone needle, with — 
-coins of M. Agrippa, Claudius, and Nero, and a — 
Roman lady’s hairpin of bone, nicely carved and _ 
terminating with a crown. He also submitted — 
a Greek coin of, Alexander the Great in fine. 
condition, and a rosary f polished stone beads 
from Burmah. The Roman remains were — 
found on the site of a pile dwelling neal — 
Southwark Street, at the depth of 14ft. from 
the surface, the hairpin at the depth of 9ft. — 
The paper of the evening was by Mr. C. H. | 
‘Compton, V.P., and formed the second part of — 
‘a paper on the Welsh Marshes, read by ih 
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a vote of congratulation to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Southampton upon the preser- 
vation of the Bar Gate was unanimously 

_ passed, and directed to be transmitted to th 
‘Lown Clerk by the hon. secretary. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
_ The first ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Engineers for the present year was held on 
Monday, February 6th, at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall. Mr. William 
Worby Beaumont, the President for 1898, 
occupied the chair, and presented the pre- 
Miums awarded for papers read during that 
year, viz.: The President’s Gold Medal to Mr. 
Fox, the Bessemer Premium to Mr. Sherard 
0. Cowper-Coles, the Rawlinson Premium to 
Dr. J. C. Thresh, and a Society’s Premium to 
Mr. George Thudichum. Mr. Beaumont then 
introduced the President for the present year, 
_Mr. John Corry Fell, to the meeting, and 
retired from the chair, receiving a hearty and 
unanimous vote of thanks for his services 
during the past year. Mr. Fell then delivered 
his inaugural address, in the course of which 
he discussed the question of the protection of 
inventions by patent in engineering practice, 
and pointed out the curious fact that civil 
engineers availed themselves less than any 
other members of the Profession of the privi- 
leges accorded to inventors by patent, designs, 
or copyright protection. This, he said, was 
perhaps due to the circumstance that civil 
constructive engineers took a higher profes- 
sional standpoint, and considered that the 
credit attached to their designs, however useful 
or beautiful, was a sufficient reward without 
seeking to retain a monopoly in them by 
patents, even fora time. This view, he said, 
did not extend to the mechanical branches of 
‘the Profession, where every little detail improve- 
_ ment in machinery was protected, and a com- 
‘mercial end thus served. He did not, however, 
‘see why the same principle should not be ob- 
served by the civil engineer in regard to bridges, 
roofs, girders, and the like constructive details. 
With regard to successful invention, the 
President observed that the conditions should 
be the result of analysis or synthesis, not mere 
chance dashes into an unknown field. The 
method of analysis may be defined to be first 
an appreciation of a want to be met, with 
which the inventor ‘is familiar, and then by a 
laborious selection from what is known, the 
development, by successive efforts, of a com- 
bination of suitable means to meet the want. 
The President then proceeded to give a short 


summary of the advances made of late years . 


in various departments of engineering, in 
which he first referred to the increase in horse- 
power in engines which was obtained from a 
minimum of dead weight of material, and he 
explained the way in which it had been 
effected. In steam boilers, too, great advances 
had been made by the development of the 
water-tube system. He then referred to the 
progress made in electric lighting and in the 
application of electricity to the driving of 
-machinery, especially in its use on railways. 
-In this latter connection he described the 
recent development of the electric railway 
system in the metropolis. Improvements in 
gas lighting and the progress of acetylene as 
an illuminant were then discussed, and, finally, 
the latest phases of naval construction, includ- 
ing submarine torpedo boats, were considered. 


SHOP FRONTS. 


At a meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association on February 7th, Mr. George S. 
Hill, A.R.1.B.A. in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. John Lochhead, A.R.I.B.A., entitled 
“Shop Fronts.” The essayist shortly described 
the shops of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, and quoted several enactments 
passed about those times regulating 
the projection of stall board, resulting 
in the flat bow window which was still a com- 
mon feature of English shops. 
introduction of plate glass the necessity for 


numerous astragals had been done away with, 


and, with the possibilities of having large 
rindows in single sheets, the desires of tenants 
had increased, and shops to: please them 
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must have the whole front practically one 
sheet of glass. It was almost always the 
desire of the tenant of a corner site to carry 
his windows unbroken round the corner, and 
this caused a great loss of appearance to the 
whole building, as all idea of strength at the 
corner was gone when the corner butt was dis- 
pensed with. The idea of recessing the shop 
front and carrying along a colonnade was 
good, as it afforded not only protection to the 
windows, but also to the public while examin- 
ing the goods on view. ‘The interesting series 
of shops called the “ Row” at Chester was 
referred to, where the first floor was also 
devoted to shops, access being obtained by 
means of a gallery running along at that level. 
The speaker advocated greater individuality 
beihg given to shops occupied by tenants 
carrying on different trades, and showed by 
means of photos and sketches the different 
treatment which could be accorded with 
pleasing effect to provision shops, public- 
houses, &c. In this connection also a large 
number of drawings were shown illustrating 
the treatment which the upper portion of a 
show window could have, either by dividing 
the pane by vertical or radiating astragals, or 
by the uses of etched lines, &c., round the 
panes. As only a height of 7ft. to 8ft. was re- 
quired for the show case in the window, the 
treatment thus given did not detract from the 
showing of goods, while at the same time 
giving a most pleasing effect to the whole 
window. At theclose of his paper the meeting 
accorded a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Loch- 
head. : 


ELECTRIC TRACTION IN TOWNS. 


At a meeting of the Birmingham Asso- 
ciation of Mechanical Engineers, last Saturday 
week, Mr. J. Cox presiding, -Mr. G. 
Conaty, of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Tramways Company, read a _ paper 
on “Electric Traction, its Application in 
large Towns.” After a brief reference to 
the historical side of the subject, and an expres- 
sion of opinion in favour of the municipalisa- 
tion of tramways in large self-contained towns, 
he proceeded to compare the relative value 
and utility of the systems now before the 
public from the standpoint of cost and of 
mechanical efficiency. The open conduit 
system, he said, seemed to meet with most 
approval from local authorities, but the only 
advantage claimed was that poles and over- 
head wires were not required. The cost of the 
system was, however, exceedingly high, and 
unless the traffic was enormous, a tramway 
based on that system could not possibly pay. 


In England the cost would amount to from- 


£10,800 to £12,000 per mile of single track. 
The prolonged obstruction of the streets 
during construction was another serious dis- 
advantage of the system, while there was also 
a danger in having a slot in the centre of the 
track. ‘The closed conduit system had not, up 
to the present, received many supporters, it 
having barely passed the experimental stage. 
The cost was said to be much less than the 
open conduit system, but to mechanical en- 
gineers the difficulties attendant upon keeping 
the delicate switching parts in satisfactory 
order must be apparent. The accumulator 
system he dismissed with a reference to Bir- 
mingham’s experience, and the statement that 
many improvements must be made before it 
could receive attention. The special adyan- 
tages of the overhead system were cheap- 
ness, a minimum amount of inconvenience 
and delay during construction and repairs, 
and little interference with the surface 
of the streets. The principal objection to 
the system was, he said, its appearance. 
Turning to the practical details of overhead 
traction, he dealt first with the method of 
laying the track, advocating as the more per- 
manent method the laying of the rails on 
longitudinal sleepers of pitch pine. It was, 
he continued, the method of suspending the 
trolley-wires which was responsible for most 
of the prejudice existing against the overhead 
system, but ‘objection could hardly be raised 
to the appearance of the ornamental bracket 
centre poles used for traction and lighting 
purposes, which had been generally adopted 


in English towns where the system was in use. 
The objection could only be raised in the case 
of towns with narrow streets, or where there 
was insufficient space between the two sets of 
rails to allow for centre poles. He had come 
to the conclusion that the Dickinson side con- 
tact system was the most suitable to meet that 
difficulty, and that its general adoption would 
remove all objection to overhead wires. In that 
system it was not necessary that the trolley-wire 
should follow the curvature of the track, and 
therefore the sidearms of the poles could be 
kept comparatively short. The trolley-pole 
formed a continuous bridge between the wire 
and the car. To accomplish that the apparatus 
had a vertical and horizontal radial move- 
ment, and would accommodate itself to the 
varying distances of the wire from the track 
to any position within its reach. Concerning 
the location of the power-station he expressed 
opinions unfavourable to the utilisation of 
the heat from refuse destructors for the pro- 
duction of “ power.” ‘The construction of the 
other items of the plant, such as engines, 
generators, rolling stock, motors, brakes, and 
life protectors, were also reviewed. The 
working cost, under everyday conditions of 
electrically equipped tramways in Leeds was 
about 8°62d. per car mile. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., engineer-in-chief of 
the Post Office, and president of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, on Wednesday evening, at 
the Royal Institution, Liverpool, read before 
the Liverpool Engineering Society a paper on 
“ Hlectricity in the Post Office.’ Mr. J. A, 
Brodie presided. Mr. Preece said that the 
length of telegraph wires in this country had 
increased, while under Post Office administra- 
tion, from 60,000 to 300,000 miles, telegraph 
business had increased four times as fast, and 
the fact that four times as much work was 
now done by the same length of wire was due 
to improvements made by officers of the postal 
service. He said it was possible now to trans- 
mit at 600 words a minute. There were 
158,997 telephones at work in this country. 
As to trunks, the Post Office in 1897 took 
over 29,000 miles df wire. The length had 
since been increased to 56,000 miles, and the 
receipts had doubled. Mr, Preece went on to 
refer to cabling by telephone, as to the deve- 
lopment of which over very long distances he 
took a sanguine view. He also dealt with the 


- economies effected in the use of electricity for 


telegraphic purposes. The Post Office now 
produced its own electricity at 1d. per Board 
of Trade unit, and were replacing the old 


primary cell batteries, which cost 6s. per 


Board of Trade unit, by accumulators. The 
use of copper in electricity as compared with 
iron, was an improvement which he claimed 
had been introduced by the Post Office of this 
country. It was the use of copper which 
allowed of long-distance telephoning. Re- 
ferring, in conclusion, to wireless telegraphy, 
he pointed out that it was already in use be- 
tween forts at Laverock, on the Glamorgan 
coast, and Flat Holme, an island in the Bristol 
Channel. It had never been known to fail, 
and was independent of daylight or darkness, 
dry weather or wet, fog or clear air. He 
considered that wireless telegraphy had a 
great future. 


Birmingham Church Building.— The 
trustees under the Birmingham Churches Act 
have, with the sanction of the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, decided to make, out of the funds 
arising from the sale of Christ Church, the 
following grants for church building in the 
rural deaneries of Birmingham, Aston, and 
Northfield : — St. Luke’s, £4000; Aston 
St. James, £500; Stechford £500; St. Bar- 


‘nabas Balsall Heath, £1000 ; for a new church 


at King’s Heath, £1000 ; and for a new church 
at The Cotteridge, £2500. A sum has been 
reserved for the site of a second new church, 
which it is hoped will be built shortly, in the 
parish of Sparkbrook, 
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CURRENT PRICES. 


OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French per cwt. es Re} 110 0 
Colza, Foreign perton 24 0 0 = 
Do. English per cwt. 126 = 
Copperas ae ¥s per ton 20 0 _ 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. 123.0 dd: 0 
Lard be ; perton 2810 0 32.10 0 
Linseed per cwt. 017 104 _- 
Neatsfoot per gal. 02 6 0 40 
Paraffin per cwb. 010 0 019 0 
Pitch ... 0 8.0 09 0 
Tallow, Town per cwt. J ATG = 
Tar, Stockholm ... per barrel TDD 16 0 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 4 -1te6 _ 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 81 0 0 83 0 0 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 6 5.0 710 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet : do. 11,0 -0 1110 0 
Lead, pig, Spanish do. 14 7 6 _ 
Do. English common brands do. 1415 0 _ 
Do. sheet, English, tlb. 
per sq.ft. and upwards do. 1610 0 — 
eee pipe _... do. 174-50 — 
Nails” cat clasp, 3in. to 6in. do 9 00 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads ... es do. 8°15) 0 915 0 
Tin, Straits ... = do. 108 5 0 _ 
Do. English ingots = do. lll 0 0 113 0 0 
Zine, sheets, Engiish ... do 27 10 25 10 0 
Do. Veille Montaigue .. do, 30 0 0 = 
Do, Spelter 5 tons do 27 0 0 2710 0 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel per ld. 300 4 0 0 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 47 6 6 5 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic per fath. 410 0 510 0 
do. Petersburg... do. 40 0 610 0 
Deals, Archangel ond & 1st per P. Std.. 91 0 10 5 0 
do. do. 4th & 3rd. do. 10 00 11 0 0 
do. do unsorted do. Te aC 8.5 0 
do. Riga do 8 5 0 9 5 0 
do. Petersburg Ist Yellow do. 14 00 aN Sa eet) 
do. do. and, do. 8 0 0 _ 
do. do. Unsorted ,, do. 8..0,0 9.5 0 
do. do. White do. 7 195-0 915 0 
Do. Swedish _.... . do. 915 0 12 10 .0 
Do. White Sea .. a do. 1015 0 18 0 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 17 16 0 2010 0 
Do. do. 2nd do. 111 0 — 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. 60 0 710 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce; Ist_ do. 815 0 900 
Do. Do. 3rd & 2nd do. 710 0 715 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. 13% 0 8 0 0 
Battens, all kinds ,. do. 67% 8 5 0 
Flooring : Boards, lin. 
prepared, Ist per square O11 3 _— 
2nd. ar do. 010 6 _ 
Do. 3rd &e. D do. 0°9-9 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec .. ax perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec iz Ai do. 3°0-.0 5 0 0 
Box, Turkey... a per ton 700 15 00 
Cedar, 1lin., Cuba perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 4} 
Do. Honduras ms RS do. 0.0 49/16. -— 
DowPobascd. =e sues ee do. 00 44 0 0 64 
Elm, Quebee : perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 51) _ 
Do. African... do. 0 0 38 11/16 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 4 15/16 
Do. Tobaseo... do. 0.0 5.81/32 
Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 3 5 0 S215 0 
Do. Quebec do. 45 0 510 0 
Teak, Rangoon, Planks ... do. 10 5 0 515 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315 0 5 A5-20 
Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 315 0 515 5 
Walnut, American per cub. ft. 0 2 9 04 38 
fe 9° and 
other 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent of at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free. 


The ‘‘Cushion,’’ Double Action. 


COMING EVENTS. 


| Wednesday, February 15. 


| BRIvisH ARCHMOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
McKenny Hughes on “The Fens.”’ 8 p.m. 


Bui.pers’ FoReMAN AND OLERK OF Works INSTITU- 
TION.—Ordinary meeting of members at, 8 p.m. 

EpinspurGau Arcurrecturat Sociery.—J. Connell on 
“Some Legal Points affecting Architects.” 8 p.m. 


| MANCHESTER ARTS AND Crarts Lecrures.—H. A. 
Prothero, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., on “ English Church Archi- 
tecture.’ 8 p, m. 


Socrery or Arts. The Rev. J. M. Bacon on“ The 
Balloon as an Instrument of Scientific Research. 


Prof. 


Thursday, February 16. 


| Civit AND MrcHANIcAL EnGinerers’ Society (Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland- -avenue, S.W.).—Mr. Holroyd 
Smith on ‘‘ Electric Tramways,” 7.30. 


| INSTITUTION OF UrvIL ENGINEERS.—Student’s ‘visit to 
the New Vauxhall Bridge Works, at 2.30 p.m. 


| Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
| Arts.—T, R. Spence on “The Elements of Design in 
Painting.” G. C. Haité, R.B.A., F.L.S., in the Chair. 


Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—Meeting at 8.30 p.m. 
Friday, February 17. 


ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTion.— Cole A. Adams on 
“Colour Decoration.” 7.30 p.m. 


| GLascow AND WEsT OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMAN’S SOCIETY, — Robert Ww. 
| Horn, A.R.I.B.A., and Alex. Davie on ‘ Notes on 
| Building Materials.” 


Saturday, February 18 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Second Spring Visit to 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Ashley Gardens, 
NE er street, Westminster. J. F. Bentley, architect. 

p.m. 


PERTH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Visit to Wilson 
U.P. Church, New Scott-street. 2.30 p.m. 


Royaut Instirurion.— Lord Rayleigh on 
Mechanical Properties of Bodies.” II. 3 p.m. 


Soura Kensincton Museum (Lecture Theatre).— 
J, H. Pollen, M.A., on “ Furniture.’ If. 3.30 p.m, 


| Monday, February 20. 


CARPENTERS’ HAut Lecrures. — Professor Roger 
| Smith, F.R.I.B.A., on “Terra-Cotta: Its nature, 
history, and use in former times, and at the present 
day.”” Lantern illustrations and specimens. Walter 
Crane, A.R.W.S., in the chair. 8 p. m. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHIT ECTURAL Socipry. 
| Prof. Goodman. M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., on ‘Steel Con- 
} struction in Buildings.” 6.30 p.m. 


| LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 
| on ‘Some Burgundian Churches.” 


Roya InstiruteE or British ARrcuHirects. J. M. 
Brydon, F.R.I.B.A., and F. J. Burgoyne, on ** Municipal 
and Public Libraries.” 8 p.m. 


SaniTary  INsTITUre. Introductory Le; tes to 
Sanitary Officers, by Prof. W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. 
| 8 p.m. 


“The 


Prof, Simpson 


Vicroria Institute, Prof. Lionel S. Beale, M.D., 
F.R.S., on “ The Nature of Life.’’ 4.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, February 21. 
Socrery oF DESIGNERS. 


Sociery or Arts. 
Section at 8 p.m. 


Members meeting at 7.30. 
Meeting of the Applied Arts 


Wednesday, February 22. 


Society or Arts.—Philip Dawson on ‘“ Electric 
Traction and its Application to Railway Work.” 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
_ ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
| Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


THE BEST PNEUMATIC SPRING HINGES. 


These PNEUMATIC 
SILENT-CHECK 


Spring Hinges 


Open wider than any other, and close with 


a Perfect-Check-action. 


ROBERT ADAMS (fat), 


Specialist in Building Appliances, 


65 & 67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 


LONDON, S.E. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can " 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 4 


BANBURY.—For reconstructing the public swimming- 
baths, for the ee Council. Mr..N. H. Dawson, C. Bet 
Town Hall, panury 


JS. Kimberley ., £1, 478 | Orchard and sey 
UP ye ae ae rae £1,398 
*A ccepted. 4 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—For the erection of a pair of = 
houses, for Mr. Thos. Swatheridge. Alfred Brett, architect, 
Bishop’ s ra — is 4 
J.H. Staines... ... £500 0 01. Cannon ..._... £439 10 : 
Chas. Martin 457 11 6] D. Robinson .. 429 0 0 

CARDIFF.--For extensions to electric lighting station, — 
Eldon-road, for the Corporation. Mr. W. Harper, M.Inst. 
C.E. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. Quantities — 4 
by the Engineer :— 


ates Bros. .. £4,924 | T. Mages... £4,442 
Allan = 4,880 ets and Thomas . 4,363 
we H. Ingleson 4,879 | E. Turner and Sons ... 4,288 — 
Thomas and Co. ... ... i 700 Lattey and Co... .... 4,287 " 
W. Symonds and Co... 640 | J. L. Chubb and Co.*... 4,084 
ait ot Cardiff.) 
* Accepted. 


CHELTENHAM.—For the TeconsteaoHon of No. 3,reser- 
voir, Hewletts, for the Corporation. Mr. Joseph Hall. 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham :— s 
C. H. Cannon and Son £2,690 | C. Malvern and Sons, = 
W. LL. Meredith 23495 Cheltenham* F £1,854 is 
Collins and Godfrey ..._ 1,995 *Accepted. 


CHERTSEY.—For the erection of four villas for Messrs. 
Paine and Brettell. Mr. Charles Welch, architect : — 
Watson 2 sey £3,564 0] Martin. 2... =.2 28,1 
Grey .. 3,191 0) Hunt .., 2,894 0 9 
Greenfield .. 3,177.19 Buckeridge 2;879 | oO” 


FAREHAM .—For the extension of County y Asylum, Fare- = 
ham, Hants. Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, archi- — 


tect :— : 
C. Ford . £16,396 | J. H. Cooke ... .. £15,200 - = 
Stephens, ‘Bastow and Cooke and Co. 14,89) — 
.. .. 15,986| Jenkins and Son, P 
Light and Son 15.793 | . Rournemouth* 14,344 
* Accepted. 
LONDON .—For No. la and No. 1, Belgrave square, 8.W., 
for Mr. Wm. Tebb. Mr. Philip A. Todd, architect :— ? 
Alterations “ 
New House | and Decora- 
—_— and Altera- | tive Works, Total 
tions to and Altera- 
Stables. tions to - 
Stables. 
E fie Vest La aa: £38; 4: 
- Stevens. 6,378 0 0 | 4,860 0 0 | 11,238 0 © 
T. Gregory & Co. . 5,987 0 0 | 5,097 0 0 | 11,084 0 6 
WH. Lascelhg d & - E ; a 
Co. ; 6,111 0 0 4,723 0 0 | 10,8384 00 — 
J. Cannon | 6,053 6 9 4,60L 1L 5 | 10,654.18 2 
W.H.T. Kelland 5,995 0 0 4,234 0-0 | 10,229 0 0 
Spiersand Son .. | 5,795 0 0 4,173 0 0 9,968 0.0 
Dipper anise malar 5,479 0 0 | 4,171 0 0 9,650 0 0 
R. 8. Buckeridge .. 5,225 0 0 | 3,750 0 0 8,975 0 0 


LON DON.—For the construction of pipe sewers, for th ts 
Ealing Urban District Council. Mr. C. Jones, C.E., Public- — 
buildings, Hotings W..:— Pe: 


¥F. Adams .. £6,972 0 0| G, Ford .. eh E 
J. Macklin... 6,890 0 0| R. Ballard... ; 
Nowell &Co.......... 6,677 3. 4} Neave & So 6,221 
Wilkinson .. .... 6,600 0 0] H. M. Morecroft, _ 
Wimpey & Co... 3 | 6,543 0 0] Acton Green* . ” 5,996 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the erection ot cottages on Plot 2 of. the ‘ 
Brook-street, Limehouse, scheme, for the London Count 


Council :— 

W. Downs... ... ... £5,980] J.. Brown, Son, and : 
F, and F. J. Wood 5,250] Blomfield ... ve £5508 
J. Chessum and Sons 5,221 Leslie and Co. Limited 4,98) 
Holloway Bros. ... 5,044 | R. A. Yerbury an 


Sons 4,848 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES, _ PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen, 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


Lrrr Hanp 


2 i ines 


Peervary 15, 1899.] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. vi 


2 
; LONDON —For alterations and additions to the “* Wood- LONDON.—For re-building ‘‘ Feathers’’ Restaurant. | Dareus. Swalwell and Creighton, architects and surveyors, 
‘ Hotel,” South Tottenham. Messrs. Eedle and Meyers, Great Chapel-street, Westminster. Messrs. Shoebridge and | Steam Packet Chambers, Dock-street, Newport, Mon. :— 
architects :— Rising,farchitects :— Extra for | Estimate Estimate 
Beerand Gash .. ... £6,850 | J. Anley and Son £5,790 Bath stone. | A B 
§$.Goodall .. ... 6,293 | W. H. Lascelles and Leslie and Co. Tdinites.> SE Bl 87h oa L287 Faced all Faced all 
NOL cs) raw: 0,081 | > Cons, ve 5,785 E. Mark ‘ ‘3 SEO Dhiie oe -aee round with round with 
W.Shurmur . _ 5.997 | Dearing and Son. .. 5,735 Adamson and Son... a 10,759. .. | +163 | Picked best pressed 
Patman & Fothering- dwards and Medway 5,677 Ashby and Horner'.. Re eee in et ei Stocks Facing 
ae 5,928 ed and Gayford a : 10,726. 295 Brtaks Bricks. > 
N. Lor: Becton! of factor d armicha Sh a ae 10,675 : 290 ££ ad. AS Pe F 
Ford. Messrs. Mark W. King ant Nos, arehitects wie, W. Shurmur.. hte 10,650... 300 | W.C. Forward, Newport ... 4,900 0 0 ... 5,035 9 4 
E. Lawrence and Son £13,335 | Cubitt and Go. |. ... £12,481 C. Dearing and Son a Re 10,435 a 300 | Newport General Be eee 
J. Chessumand Son... 12,899] W. Shurmur.. |... 12,220 Lascellesand Co, .... .. - .. 10,800... 295 Limitedi.. 4,850 0 0 .. 5,000 0 0 
Holloway ..: ... 12,743} J. Grover and Son ... 11,938 Anley and Son sia ar 2. 10,080... 158 Powell & Mansfield. Cardiff... 4,800 0 0 ... 5,099 0 0 
PerryandGo. 12,670 | Patman & Fothering- Edwards and Medway ... 9.997 bs5 147 | Newman & James, Cardiff .. 4,6€512 0 .. 4,779 12 0 
Ashby and Horner .. 12,572} ham... “11,891 ; peau oF the superstructure of business premises D, sone, Newport Pattee Bees , ae 4,781 12 0 
LON N = or Messrs icol and Son, at corner 0 igh-street an ewis, Lianhilleth .. . 4,500 0 0 ... 0 
John- alte bebe ag eR ha Coke of shops, stores, &c,, Station-road on the Market Hall Estate, Mr. A. Broad, W. Sier, Newport __... 4,500 0 0 0 
9, Carlisle-road, Londonderry :— , 2 architect, 22, George-street, Croydon. Quantities by the | Thomas and Son, Newport .. 4,500 0 0 0 
Jas. Fulton, Fountain-street 5 . £1,275 architect -— eee ye = pe a, &C “et os e . 
LONDON. a ling d 2 ei Pink and Moon ... ... £5,568 | W. Akers and Co. a ve £4,977 organ 0., do. 0 0 
Rain on roads os and rebuilding the “British | 7. Bushby and Son _. 5,825 | E. Worssell . 4,975 D. J. Davies, do. 0 0 
Uae Kent-road :— J. Longley and Co, ... 5,260] J. — and Sons ... 4,884 | <A. Lawson and Co. do. 0 0 
“ahaa! ie ate £2, 552 W. Smith... ... 1... £2,030 C. Nightingale & Sons 3,230 S. Page... ven oe 4,864 | D. Jenkins do. 9 0 
G B ide <e eS )208 | H. Hood*.... wa 1,872 C. Parsons _... 5,170] EB. J. Betis: eae a8, 850 | J. Moore do. 9 ; 
RESP OL jen +» 2,060 * Accepted. S.J. Jerrard and Sons 5,135 of J;-Carrick ... 4,796 Bambury do. 0 0 
LONDON .—For the erection of a Public Reading Room Buckland and Waters 5,100 P. Bulled and Co... mn 720- | Baglow. do. 0 0 
&t Kensal Rise, N.W. Messrs. Done, Hunter & Co., W. H. Lorden and Sons 5,093 | EW. Barker, Croydon* 4,645 | J.Dartridge do. 0 0 
architects and surveyors, Cricklewood, N.W. :— * Accepted. | J, Leadbeter do. 0 0 
H.C. Clifton . vee] 495 | Gy Neal oc ctactesse ssa £1,149 Terra Cotta Dressings. | G. Martin and Son do. 0 0 
Marchand & Hirst... 1,415 e Wheeler ......... .. 1,148 Gibbs and Canning... £507 0| J. Stiff and Sons* ... £495 10 Pritchard, Pontymistev... 0 0 
Godson & Sons ........... 1,330 | F. T. Chinchen .. . 1,094 * Accepted. J, Lewis, do. 9157 0 0 
J. Christie .. vcsseeee 1,220 | Yerbury and Sons......... 1,094 ROGERSTONE (Near Newport):—For the erection of *$mith Bros., Newport, Mon. 3,070 0 0 0 
General Builders |... 1/150 _ fourteen houses, Biagamtone) near Newport, Mon:, for Mr, *Accepted. 


MORRISON & INGRAM’S 


Hospital Sanitary Appliances. 


NUMEROUS NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS, 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


Ceilings, 
Friezes, 


Dados, oy 
Borders, Design No, 302: 58d. per sq. foot, or 


1s. $d. per Panel, 


CYA 


DESIGNS FOR WALLS in DESIGNS FOR FRIEZES 
all styles, viz.: Reproduction from 8in. to 30in. deep, in High 
of Old Leathers ; Louis XIV., Relief—all the effect of the 
Louis XV., Louis XVI., Eliza- best modelled plaster at a 


R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 59, High Street. 


S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 
T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


ULL 


Sechal = bethan, &c., &e. fraction of the cost. 

Z Zz is DESIGNS FOR CEILINGS DESIGNS FOR DADOS, in- 
atu in Low and High Relief, com- cluding Arabesque, Got ic, and 
7 O wl] prising Elizabethan, Louis other designs; also the Com- 
oww XIV., Rococeo, Modelled Plas- pany’s s Speciality reproductions 
Aa m ter Effects, &c., &c. of Panelled Oak in great variety. 


NEW PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
% AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Frice List of Designs to 
; This system of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In 


| theact of washing, the hands need not touch the ran, itis nly neers oti | THE = CORDELOVA CO. Ltp., 
MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. Pee eat en ROL eu tt: 


COALBROOKDALE COMPARY Lime 


: Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
BOR RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
[IRON MANTELPIECES, FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
OVERMANTELS: ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


MANTEL GRATES, 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. “LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


wae 
Ke 


abel 


WEYBRIDGE.—For the erection of five cottages for Mr. 


J. Rhodes, Mr, Edgar J. Selby, 8, Adélphi :— 

Martin ee’ ae L1,470 | Young i noel teo 
Hunt... 1,200 | Brown ES 1,050 
Horsell 1,173 | Greenfield 980 


WEYBRIDGE —For the erection of house and laundry, 
for Mr. J. W. Brooker. -Mr. W. Mann, arehitect, Wey- 


bridge :— ; 
Horsell ... ... £2,812] Lucas «.; .., £2,059 
Greenfield 2,067 | Young 1,999 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ONGLETON UNION. 
TO BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 

The Guardians are desirous of receiving TENDERS 
for the ERECTION of a NEW INFIRMARY at the 
Workhouse, Arelid, near Sandbach. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Office of 
the Master of the Workhouse at Arclid. 

Bills of quantities can be obtained from the Architect, 
Mr, ALFRED PRICE, Elworth, Sandbach, on deposit- 
ing One Guinea, which amount will be returned: on 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders must reach the undersigned not later 
than WEDNESDAY, MARCH ist next, endorsed 
** Tender for New Infirmary,” 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to acc ept the 
lowest oxvany Tender. 

Security will be required for the due performance of 
the contract. > 

By order, 
HARRY FERRAND, 

Union Offices, Clerk to the Guardians. 
Sandbach, 

February 8th, 1899. 


O PAINTERS and DECORATORS. 

The Trustees of the Grand Stand, Ascot, invite 
TENDERS .for PAINTING and DECORATING tke 
GRAND STAND and ctker buildings, at Ascot, Berks. 

Quantities, and all information, may be obtained 
upon application to Mr. WILLIAM MENZIES, F.S.1., 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

The Trustees of the Grand Siand do rot bind them- 
selves to aecept the lowest or any Tender. 

January 31st, 1899, 
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234.—-WASH-OUT. 


Telegraphic Address: 
‘“MeasuRES, LONDON.” 
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- Patterns on Application + 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


COUNTY. COUNCIL of NOTTINGHAM- 
; : SHIRE. 
HIGHWAYS, BRIDGES, AND COUNTY BUILD- 
INGS COMMITTER. 
MATERTALS., 

The above Council are desirous of receiving TEN- 
DERS for the supply and delivery of GRANITE, 
SLAG, and LIMESLONE ‘to Railway Stations and 
Wharves in Notts. on or before SEPTEMBER 29th, 
1899, 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

Full information may be obtained from the wnder- 
signed on or after FEBRUARY 17th, 1899. 

Tenders to b2 returned not later than first post on 
FEBRUARY 27th, 1899, to 

E, PURNELL HOOLREY, 
Shire Hall, Nottingham. 


1 

(roses BOROUGH of SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS, 

The Council are prepared to-receive TENDERS for 
the ERECTION of a llock of ARTISANS’ DWELL- 
INGS on the area recently clcared by them unéer the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, with front- 
ages to Simnel-street: and Pepper-alley. 

Bills of quantities and form of Tender may be ob- 
tairedat the Municipal Offices, Southampton, between 
the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. (Satu days 
excepted), upon payment of a deposit of a £5 Bank of 
England Note with the Borovgh Accountant (which 
will be refunded upon receipt of a bona fide Tender). 

Copies of the drawings and spscification may be seen 
at the Municipal Offices, 18, French-stieet, during the 
same hours, 

Sealed tenders on the form snpplied, accompanied by 
fully priced bills of quantities, to be sent to me not 
later than NOON on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20th, 
next, endorsed “ Tender for Artisans’ Dwellings.” 

The contractor will be required to pay not less than 
the minimum standard rate of wages for the time being 
in each branch of the trade at the date of the contract. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and the Contractor, whose 
Tender is accepted, shall enter into a formal agreement, 
under seal, with sufficient swieties for the due fulfil. 
ment of the Contract. 

By order, 
GEORGE B. NALDER, 
Town Clerk, 


Municipal Offices, 
Southampton, 
February 2nd, 1899, 
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Lonpon s.w. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE~ 


“WASH-OUT” CLOSHT 


(PATENT). 


Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 


Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINC OTR.’ 


MEASURES BROTHERS. LTD. 


LONDON. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN AND BESSEMER STEEL JOISTS. 


MEASURES’ JOISTS ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


Have now in their Town Stock- 6500 tons 
deep; also 1000 Tons of Iron Joists, 
Riveted Girders, Fireproof Floors, 


Stanchions, Columns, 
Rails, Bolts. &c. 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES | ON APPLICATION, 
Prompt Delivery trom Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


KENNAN & SONS, 
Fishamble St., Dublin. 


O BUILDERS. ‘ “ 
The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works, &e.,. 


BUILDINGS in the London District for Three Years, 
from April Ist, 1899. > us : 

The printed schedule, with form of Tender, may be 
obtained at Her Majesty’s Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, between the hours of ELEVEN 
a.m, and FIVE p.m. upon payment of One Pound. ~ 

The sums so paid will be returned to those persons 
who send in Tenders in conformity with the conditions 
specified. ; 


Office of Works before TWELVE o’clock (noon) on 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25th. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. : 
REGINALD B, BRETT, 
H.M., Office of Works, ; Secretary. 
Storey’s Gate, , 
London, 8.W., ‘ 
February 1st, 1899; 


COMPETITIONS. 
OMPETITIVE DESIGNS. 


The Leeds Corporation offer premiums of £150, 
£100, and £50, for first, second, and third best DESIGNS 
respectively, for MARKET HALL aud MARKET 
SHOPS on a site of 4560 square yards in area, which 
forms part of the present Kirkgate Market. 2 

Terms of the Competition and particulars of site can 
be obtained on application to the City Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds, 

Designs must be sent in to the Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Leeds, not later than JUNE lst. 


EXHAM UNION, 
NEW VAGRANT WARDS, 
TO ARCHITECTS, . : ; 
The Guard'ans of the above Union are prepared to 
offer a premium of £20 for the best aud most econ- 
omical PLANS for new VAGRANT WARDS to be 
erected at the Workhouse. 


signed, J. H. NICHOLSON, 
Offices :— Clerk to the Guardians, 
Midland Bank-chambers, s 
Hexham, 4 


Hie, January 26th, 1899, a 


ANNAN, N.B. 


RICHD. PATTERSON & CO., 
High Street, Belfast. 


BRICKS. 


fe LIME. 
CEMENT. 


‘EASTWOOD & Co. Limited, 


of STEEL JOISTS, 3in. to 20in. 
Channels, Tees, Angles, Plates, &c., 
Chequered Plates, 


47, BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


Telephone No. 4586, 


From 3 n, to 20in. deep. 


| epruary 15, 1899. 5: 
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are prepared to receive TENDERS for the EXHCU- — ¥ 
TION. of ORDINARY WORKS and REPAIRS to 


The Tenders are to be delivered at Her Majesty’s — 


Further particulars on application to me the under- : 5 


a 


Water Supply, Drainage, Irrigation and Power 
For MANSION, FARM, ESTATE or VILLAGE. “ 
WATHR SUP Piry, 

Drainage of Quarries, Clay Pits & Low-Lying Lands or Ponds. a 
WIND POWER COSTS NOTHING, “ — 


“IDEAL” 


GALVANISED 


STEEL WINDMILL 


Requires neither attention or outlay, 
| as it is thoroughly Self=Regulating. 
TURBINE AND WATER WHEEL PUMPS. TANKS, PIPES, AND FITTINGS. 


JOHN S. MILLAR & SON, Water Engineers, 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St. GLASGOW. 


See are Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S ee Eee BUILDING, 


THE R. G. DUNN " BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have. 
been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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STRAINS IN BEAMS. 


By CHaries W. Tomurinson. 


iL is proposed within the limits of a short 

article to show the method of obtaining 
the amount of stress produced by a given load 
in such a manner as to simplify somewhat the 
formule given in the text-books In the 
first place, a few preliminary definitions are 
necessary. 

Load or Weight.—The total amount of weight 
carried by a beam. 

Sate Load.—The amount of weight the said 
beam is expected to actually carry when in 
position, sometimes called the working load. 

Breaking Weight—The amount of load that 
is just sufficient to produce fracture in a beam. 

Factor of Safety——The ratio or proportion 
the breaking load bears to the safe load. This 
is usually, but not always, taken at four, that 
is, the beam is not expected to be loaded with 
more than one-quarter of the weight which 
would actually break it. : 

Distributed Load.—The weight distributed 
along the whole length of a beam 

Concentrated Load.—The said load when 
concentrated at any point in the length of 4 
beam. A concentrated loadis usually taken as 
producing double the amount of stress produced 
by a distributed load of the same weight. Thus 
a concentrated load can easily be reduced to 
its equivalent as a distributed load and vice 
vers. 

Span.—The clear span is the distance 
between the supports. The effective span is 
from the centre of gravity of the supported 
part at one end, to a similar point at the other 


LK EFFECTIVE SPAN —s 
| 


— CLEAR SPAN 


Frq J 


end. (See Fig.1.) In questions set on this 
subject the effective span is usually implied 
and understood. 

The first problem which requires any cal - 
culation is to ascertain how much of the 
weight is transmitted to each point of support 
Should the load be an evenly distributed one, 
or concentrated in the centre, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that just one-half is borne by 
each abutment. When the weight is not in 
the centre, the portion transmitted to each 
abutment is in direct proportion to the distance 


’ ! 
ee 
! 


of the load from the other abutment, and is 


found by the following method. (Fig. 2.) 
Portion of load borne at A= “= a 
Do. Re: xw 


L 

The two answers added together give, of 
course, the total weight. 

Should there be more than one weight, each 
must be worked out separately, and the two 
added together to obtain the total weight 
carried at each support. 
| Should there be a distributed load over a 
small part of the beam, as Fig. 3, this would be 
worked out as a concentrated load of five tons, 
exactly in the centre of the weighted portion, 
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hs Fig. 4. -These results are termed: the 
reactions of the abutments. 

i The next thing is to find the amount of 
stress produced, or bending moment as it is 


termed, at any point in the beam. This is 
really a problem in applied mechanics. An 


1 
t «-10 TONS 
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example (Fig. 5) will best show the method. - 


The amount of stress is wanted at point X, 
distant 3’ 6” from A, 

(1.) Find reactions— 

At A=10 x 3+8=38°75 tons. 
» B=10x5+8=625 _,, 

(II.) Stress at X=Ra (or reaction at A) x 
distance to the point required; thus 3°75 x 3°5 
=13°'125 tons. 

This answer may be proved by working from 
the other end (B) to the same point. It will 
be noticed that the whole problem hinges on 
the theory of the lever, Rb x distance from 
Bto X (length of leverage) and in this case, 
the W x distance from W to X, the latter being 
a negative. Thus Rb x 45ft.—Wx1‘5ft:, or 
6°25 x 45 —10 x 1°55 =28°125 —15 =138'125 tons. 

It will doubtless be observed that it is the 
reaction which produces the stress, work from 
which end you will. 

This is the rule. When there are a number 
of weights, or forces, on the beam, multiply 
each force on one side of the point selected 
by its distance from that point, and add 
together all these moments, first those pushing 
up (reactions), second, those pushing down 
(weights). The former are positive and the 
latter negative, and the latter must be sub- 
tracted from the former. The remainder will 
be the amount of stress at the given point. 
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To conclude, a more elaborate example will 
be shown. (Fig. 6.) 

In a beam loaded as in Fig. 6, the amount of 
stress is wanted at X, a point 7’ 0” from A, 

(I.) Find re-actions: 


7x16 8x18 5x2 66 
AtA: a5 ———_— = —_ = 
50 30 30 20 13.3 tons. 
4x7 12x18 18x5 336 
AtB: ——t SS . 
20 30 a 20 30 16°7 tons. 


(II.) Find stress at X: 
13'3 x 7—7 x 3=93'1—21=72'1 tons. 
This may be proved by working from B. 
16°7 x 13,.0—(18 x 5 +5 x 11) =2171— (90455) 
=217'1—145=72'1 tons, 


Mr. Demish H. Barry, F.S.1., has been 
appointed by the Benchers as Surveyor to the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Dorchester Sewerage Scheme. — The 
Town Council of Dorchester have been in- 
formed by the borough surveyor that he has 
completed the plans of the new sewerage 
scheme, and has forwarded them to Mr. 
Lomax, the Council’s consulting engineer. 


Sheffield Improvements.—The Improve- 
ment Committee of the Sheffield Corporation 
propose to make application to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 


£4800 for street widening improvements, the 


total cost of which will be about £8500. 


At Heaton Norris an inquiry was held on 

~ Thursday by the Local Government Board, 
touching the Council’s application to borrow 
£6407 for works of sewage and sewage dis- 


pasal and other sums for private street works. - 


The scheme’is to ‘include the sewerage of 
Burnage, and the provision of precipitation 
work, &c. The opposition was mainly against 


the erection of a destructor, which it appeared _ 


was not at present intended. 
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‘heat energy from the interior, or from below — 


duced by heat and enormous pressure, 


THE FORMATION OF SOILS. — 


By Guy CapoGan RotTHeEry. 


= 


ODERN geologists mostly accept the — 
theory that the earth was at one time 
either wholly or partially molten, the outer — 
surface being hardened by the cooling effects 
of radiation and of atmospheric pressure into a 
crust—the igneous rocks. These primitive rocks — 
form one important group; though as we see ~ 
them they have undergone metamorphism, they — 
are very uniform in composition and are rich in — 
the minerals,aluminium, silicon,carbon,calcium, — 
magnesium, chlorine, phosphorus, potassium, 
and sodium. A sub-group of theigneousrocks — 
is due to volcanic action, a manifestation of 


the immediate hard crust of the earth. These a 
volcanic rocks have been either belched forth 
in a molten state, as red hot scoria, or come 
bubbling up in vast seething pools or lakes, 
and flooding the country cooled down in dense — 
masses. The volcanic rocks have much in ~ 
common with the plutonic igneous rocks, but — 
are somewhat less uniform in composition, and — 
are often found in well marked strata, due to — 
successive layers of molten matter cooling down, — 
and sometimes receiving a layer of transported — 
soil, or volcanic ashes, before another eruption — 
had sent forth a fresh layer of liquidlava. 
The second great group of rocks is the © 
sedimentary, due to deposition of matter by 
water. Some of the sedimentary rocks are — 
remarkably uniform for great depths—this is — 
especially so with regard to the chalk and — 
limestone—others are deposited in  well- — 
marked strata. The sedimentary rocks are, of 
course, derived from matter eroded from — 
the primitive igneous rocks, and deposited by 
water. Many of them, therefore, contain pre- 
cisely the same elements, but owing to the. 
mechanical selective agency of water, and the 
chemical action of the atmosphere as well as — 
the rain water, sedimentary rocks differ widely — 
both as regards chemical and physical 
characteristics. Some sedimentary rocks have 
undergone considerable transformation by the 
action of subterranean heat or volcanic 
eruption, the rocks being partly melted, and — 
their chemical and physical peculiarities — 
more or less considerably modified. Meta- 
morphism, or rock transformation is, indeed, a 
universal and continuous process. It may be 
brought about by various agencies: internal 
heat, volcanic action, the atmosphere, the — 
pressure due to the enormous weight of super- — 
incumbent masses of rock, the mere contact of — 
two different strata, molecular attraction; — 
electric and magnetic phenomena being no ~ 
doubt connected with the last two phases. 
Naturat Hrear.—Whether the interior of ~ 
the earth is in a molten condition, or is — 
hollow filled with gases, and a molten film 
clings to the inner surface of the earth’s 
crust, the fact that there is an intense in- 
ternal heat cannot be doubted. We have 
evidence of this in mining operations, for 
we find the deeper we go the greater be- 
comes the heat. Sir Archibald Geikie says, — 
“according to present knowledge the average — 
rate of increase of the temperature amounts _ 
to one degree Farenheit for every 50 or 60ft. 
descent, and this rise is found whether the 
boring be made at the sealevel or on elevated — 
ground.” But there is some difference in the — 
increase in various strata. Professor Everett, 
in Nature for Oct.,1881, states that the greatest 
increase yet observed was in shale in‘a boring 
near Glasgow 450ft. deep, the ratio being one 
degree in 80ft.; the lowest rate was observed in a 
mine in Bohemia, the rock being quartz, the 
boring. 1900ft.- deep, and the ratio only one 
degree in 135ft. Mr. Josiah Thomas found 
one degree in 983ft. in a mine at Dolcoath. 
Possibly, at very great depths, the ratio of in- 
crease may be higher. At all events, this — 
internal heat is enough to melt rock, the — 
igneous rocks break through strata in molten — 
masses, and, in doing so, change the nature of — 
the rock at the rupture, and also the strata 
above and below. These intrusive igneou 
rocks are very curious, and they are powerfu 
agents of metamorphism. Granite is pro-_ 
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without complete melting, so that granites 
must have originated at very great depths, 
with probably an immense number of strata 
above them. These granites must have been 
upheaved, and the covering strata worn away. 
Volcanic action is not so powerful a metamor- 
-phising agent, at least its immediate influence 
is not so widely felt, for volcanic lava flows 
only change the surface of the rocks over which 
they lie, and to comparatively slight depths. 
On the other hand, volcanic action, whether 
violent or slow and continuous, causes up- 
heavals and subsidences in the earth’s crust, 
thus exposing rock surfaces to the action of 
air and water, or depressing others below the 
sea level, and often breaking horizontal strata, 
leaving great fissures, and heaping them up at 
great angles. 

Atmospheric metamorphism is mainly 
brought about by disintegration and the 
quickening of chemical, molecular, and elec- 
trical action. These changes are very great. 
Delesse says “the study of metamorphism of 
clayey rocks has shown that when crystalisa- 
tion is developed, felspar, quartz, and micas 
may be formed. Now, gneiss is the resultant 
of the association of these three metals, and so 
its metamorphic origin is shown to be pro- 
bable.” For a gain of knowledge in one 
direction enables us to apply it in another. 
The elements and the more complex minerals 
are diffused more or less evenly throughout the 
most elementary rocks, but the action of heat, 
molecular attraction, etc., tends to draw them 
together; thus we have in mineral veins sure 
sign of high metamorphism. Metals are 
usually found in marshes, tertiary, secondary, 
and primary rocksin anon-crystalline form, but 
in amorphous layers. These metals undergo 
change, and we find in semi-crystallised veins, 
changes are brought about by heat, general 
metaphormism, and pressure. Under pressure 
the metaliferous veins are strangulated, and 
form ovals or appear in the form of ganglins. 
The strangulation may go still further, and 
the metal veins be separated into independent 
lenticular forms. A still more interesting and 
instructive change is the transformation of 
the nature of the metal. Iron, for instance, 
will appear in one vein quite transformed at 
different points, being for some length of a 
Sparry or calcareous description (siderite), 
but will tail off to the right into a protoxide, 
and to the left of the siderite into an oxide. 
Some veins are anhydrous, others hydrated, 
and in this latter case the metals have a 
tendency to disperse again, transforming the 
character of adjacent strata and the matrice in 
which they are imbedded. Metaliferous veins 
when exposed to the atmosphere, or through 
water reaching them by way of flaws and 
fissures, may completely disappear, dispersing 
in the rocks in the form of oxides and hydrated 
metals, in which form they may be dissolved 
by water and give rise to mineral springs. 

Mr. R. W. Fox held that veins were due to 
the filling up of crevices by the electro-mag- 
netic action on minerals, He says: “As 
mineral veins exist in rocks abounding with 
organic remains, which are to be seen even in 
the cheeks and walls of the veins, no donbt can 
be reasonably entertained of their having been 
originally cracks, fissures, or openings in the 
strata in which mineral substances have been 
deposited.” His theory, which certainly 
seems to be borne out by observations, was 
that these crevices were very deep, and con- 
tained more or less saline water, which, owing 
to differences of temperature, was kept con- 
tinually circulating, thus inducing and inten- 
sifying chemico-electro-magnetic action in the 
rocks, attracting the metals which were 
deposited in the crevices. 
be said in favour of this subterranean electric 
force as an agent in this phase of metamor- 
phism. Instances of curious separation and 
depositing of metals have been recorded which 
tend to show that electro-magnetic agencies 
are at work. ~ 


_ Coal, as we know, is metamorphised vege-" 


table matter. It has been held that anthracite 
is merely metamorphised coal, the change 
heing brought about by combined heat and 
pressure, which caused the volatile and tarry 
matter to disperse. Sir Charles Lyell has 


shown that in America the volatile matters in. 


et, 


‘cement industry. 


There is much to 


the carboniferous beds disappear gradually 
the nearer the mountains are approached. 
Anthracite is metamorphosed into graphite, in 
which form we find all traces of vegetable 
texture to have disappeared, the carbon 
appearing in a crystaline form. During these 
changes the volatile matters may be merely 
displaced, collecting in caverns, fissures in 
porous strata in the form of “natural gases,” 
or mineral oils, or they may be split up and 
dispersed in more elemental forms. We might 
prolong this section indefinitely by tracing 
the changes of certain strata into granites, the 
disintegration of granites into sands and clays 
and the transformation of sandsand sand stones, 
and clays into slate. The important matter is 
to bear in mind that metamorphism is a 
universal and continuous agency for trans- 
forming rocks and soils, causing endless com- 
binations which may prove of great moment to 
man and his surroundings. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CEMENT FAMINE. 


qpok the past few months there has been a 
striking increase in the activity of the 
Some four or five years 
previous to last June this trade had been in a 
very depressed state, some of the firms engaged 
in it even working ataloss. Prior to June the 
cost of production at the makers’ works varied 
from 21s. 6d. to 22s. per ton. At the close of 
1898 cement was fetching on the average 30s. 
per ton, and in some instances as much as 
32s. 6d. There has, however, been an increase 
of 10 per cent. in the cost of manufacture 
owing to the rise in the price of coal 
and coke. This welcome revival in the 
works on the Thames, the Medway, the 
Tyne, in the Midlands, and other centres of 
the industry is due to the great demand for 
cement consequent on the activity in the 
building trade, the construction of new docks, 
harbours, drainage works, underground rail- 
ways, and engineering works gererally. 
The present demand for cement is unprece- 


dented, and nearly all of it produced in Eng- 


land is consumed by our own requirements. 
The German manufacturers have taken the 
opportunity to step in and practically secure 
the great bulk of the foreign trade. 

It has been stated that the Works Depart- 
ment of the London County Council, failing to 
obtain Portland cement from English makers, 
have sent to Belgian makers for their cement, 
to be paid for by London ratepayers. Two 
cargoes of 300 tons each were received; and 
when the first cargo arrived a test was taken 
by the Council’s engineers, who found it 
to be only half the strength of English cement ; 
that it could not be returned to the makers, 
as it would have been if such stuff had been 
sent by English makers, and that a larger 
quantity of it had therefore to be used to 
make up for the deficiency in strength; and 
that the building of two large blocks of 
dwellings at Boundary Street, Shoreditch, was 
delayed quite two months for this cement, at 
great expense to the ratepayers. In reference 
to these statements, the Clerk to the Council 
wrote to “The Daily Mail” stating that 
in consequence of the great difficulty experi- 
enced in obtaining cement from English 
manufacturers, owing presumably to the 
great demand for cement required for large 
contracts in Egypt and elsewhere, it was 
found necessary in September last, in order 
to prevent delay in the erection of artisans’ 
dwellings in course of construction by the 
Council at Boundary Street, Shoreditch, to 
obtain a consignment of cement from Belgium. 


_ No delay had been caused in the erection of 


the dwellings by the non-supply of cement, 
and only one order for that material has been 
placed in Belgium, 

Mr. L. Sommerfeld, of 2, Fowkes Buildings, 


Great Tower Street, who supplied the Belgian 


cement to the County Council, states that the 
cement was sold to the County Council with a 
guarantee that it would stand a tensile strain 
of not less than 400lb. per square inch after 
sevén days’ immersion in water. The Council’s 
engineers reported that the first consignment 


é 


‘were unbearable and cruel. 


showed a breaking weight (or tensile strain) 
of only 273lb. Mr. Sommerfeld was not pre- 
pared to admit the accuracy of the test made 
by the Council’s engineers, however, and a 
second test was made by them. ‘This gave a 
breaking weight of 334lb. Still another test 
was made by them, which gave a breaking 
weight of 275lb. He still declined to accept 
these tests, and it was agreed that the cement 
should be referred to Messrs. Henry Faija and 
Co., of 41, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W., 
who reported that it bore a tensile strain of 
482lb. per square inch, a strain considerably 
above the guarantee. To further satisfy 
himself he sent on his own account a sample 
of the cement to Messrs. David Kirkaldy and 
Son, of 99, Southwark Street, S.E., and their 
report also showed that the breaking weight 
of the cement was 414]b., or considerably over 
what was guaranteed. 


Masters and Men. 


The Aberdeen Joiners who went out on 
strike on the Ist inst. returned to work on the 
7th. The men demanded an immediate rise of 
a halfpenny per hour, and the masters have 
agreed to give a farthing’ increase in April, 
and another farthing five months afterwards. 


The Plasterers’ Dispute.— The ballot 
taken by the Plasterers’ Union on the question 
whether foremen should be compelled to be- 
come members of the Union has resulted in a 
decision against the proposal by 1552 votes 
to 729. This removes the original cause of 
dispute, and the question now is whether the 
masters will insist upon the remaining points 
of their ultimatum. If they do, there will 
necessarily be an extensive lock-out. But as 
neither side seems to desire a fight just now, 
it seems likely that a compromise will be 
arrived at. At the works of the Veronese 
Company—one of the three firms against whom 
the strike was directed—work was resumed on 
Monday morning on the old lines. 


Bath Master Builders. — The annual 
dinner of the Bath Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion took place on the 7th, the chair being 
occupied by Mr. Howard, the president. 
Responding to the toast of the National Asso- 
ciation, Mr. A. Krauss referred to the demands 
made by the Plasterers’ Society, and said they 
The National 
Federation had given notice to the Plasterers’ 
Society to submit to their rules. If they did 
not give -a_ satisfactory answer by next 
Wednesday, he believed there was some 
danger of a lock-out all over the country, not 
only in the plastering trade, but in the whole 
of the building trade. The masters did not 
wish for strikes, but they could not stand it 
any longer, Something must be done for the 
welfare of the country, and to stop these 
obnoxious clauses. 


Trade Union Federation.— The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress has decided to resolve itself into a 
provisional committee for the formation of the 
new Trade Union Federation decided upon 
by the congress at Manchester last month. 
The committee elected the following officers : 
Chairman, Mr. Davis; vice-chairman, Mr. 
Wilkie; treasurer, Mr. Inskip; secretary, Mr. 
S. Woods, M.P.; trustees, Messrs. C. W. 
Bowerman, FE. Chandler, and W. Thorn. The 
rules were carefully gone into and approved, 
and it was decided to circularise every trade 
union in the country inviting affiliation with 
the new federation. The committee will meet 
again in May, to make arrangements for 
placing the Federation on a permanent basis. 
Not all the Unions will seek affiliation, but it 
is tolerably certain that, amongst others, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society will do so.” 


An Eight Hours’ Working Day and its 
Results.—At the eighth annual festival of 
the Thames Ironworks Federated Clubs, which 
was held at the Town Hall, Canning Town, on 
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February 6th, Mr. A. F, Hills gave some 
remarkable details, showing that in the case 
of his firm, at any rate, the eight hours’ day 
had proved an unqualified success. In 1892 
it was decided that everybody should have an 
interest in the work that he did, by means 
of a good-fellowship dividend, which should 
depend upon the realised profits of the firm. 
In 1892 the amount distributed was £4804, 
and in 1898 it was £15,390. During the seven 
years 1892-8 it amounted to £42;519. This 
was in addition to the highest wages in the 
trade in this or any other country for 
an eight hours’ day. In 1894 Mr. Hills decided 
to introduce an eight hours’ day. In 
seven years there had been an increase of 
wages paid of 145 per cent., which was a very 
remarkable testimony to the working of the 
eight hours’ day, and showed that the work 
done was becoming more profitable. He had 
taken out the net cash per ton of five vessels 
built for the Government before the eight 
hour day had been introduced, and the cost 
for two Japanese battleships and a cruiser for 
the British Government after,and he found 
that the latter were built at a cost per ton of 
seventeen or eighteen per cent. less than the 
former. And during the past two months the 
Thames Ironworks had, in open competition, 
secured work at the price which was the lowest 
put in by any firm. So greatly had their busi- 
ness increased that they had taken a yard 
over the river, to which they intended to 
transfer the eight hours’ flag, which had 
brought nothing but blessing on them since 
it had been adopted. It had proved good for 
the men, good for the work, and good for the 
shareholders. Soe tet: 

Nottingham Master Builders. — The 
annual dinner of the Nottingham Master 
Builders’ Association took place last Friday. 
Mr. Enoch Hind presided. © The speeches 
dealt largely with the relations between em- 
ployers and employed. The Chairman said 
that during the past year the membership of 
the Association had increased by 31. They 
had had 140 meetings during the twelve 
months, and the members on the books to-day 
were 99. There had been some differences 
with the architects and with the men during 
the year. At its beginning there was a 
strike with the labourers, and, of course, 
the old song again — the bricklayers were 
in sympathy with them, There was only 
one thing—the Association had to give way 
to it because work was good; but he was 
sure that so long as they remained banded 
together they would go on progressing,— 
Mr. George Fish observed that, although the 
Association had had several difficulties to 
contend with, they had been amicably over- 
come. They had met the bricklayers on 
several occasions, and the latter had met the 
masters in a fair spirit, and it was sincerely 
hoped that the plasterers’ matter would 
eventually be settled without any deleterious 
issue.—Mr. Thomas Greenwood observed that 
the strength of the labour organisations was 
well known to all of them. If that strength 
were used for just and righteous purposes, for 
the improvement of the conditions of. the 
working classes, without injustice to the rest 
of the community, they would wish them 
success. But when they saw those combina- 
tions not satisfied with their rights, and stri- 
ving to injure the community in general, it was 
absolutely necessary for. the welfare of the 
country that those who had the capital should 
combine. He referred more particularly to 
the advisability of unity in consideration of 
the action being taken in respect to the limita- 
tion of appréntices. The result would be they 
would be unable to get workmen, and the 
nation would suffer consequently.—Alderman 
Bowen, speaking of the work of the National 
Federation and the Midland Federation, over 
which he presided, remarked that they had 
not felt it to be their duty to carry on aggres- 
sive work against trade societies; they had 
aimed at greater things, such as obtaining 
proper forms of contract and better provisions 
generally. .To protect their interests” the 
Master Builders’ Associations 
united action, and co-operate heartily one with 
another. - 


must take. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Jarrah Blocks.—The Poplar Board of 
Works have accepted the Tender of the 
Jarrahdale Jarrah Forests and Railways Ltd., 
for their contract for 1,300,000 Jarrah Blocks. 


Ventilators for Public Halls.—In the 
erection of the Girls’ Club Hall, Ferguslie, 
Paisley, in connection with the works of 
' Messrs. J. and P. Coats Limited (architect, 
Mr. T. G. Abercrombie, of Paisley), great 
attention has been paid to the efficiency of 
the Ventilation, ‘“ Cousland’s Improved 
Climax” Patent Continuous Exhaust Ventila- 
tors being used, supplied by the Climax 
Ventilating and Heating Company, 93, Hope 
Street, Glasgow.” 


A Scaffolding Accident, resulting in two 
deaths, occurred on Wednesday, in Lawn- 
market, Edinburgh. Three slaters were en- 
gaged in repairing a chimney head, when the 
scaffolding slipped. Two of the men were 
precipitated into a court, 60ft. or 70ft. below, 
one being killed outright, while the second 
died whilst being conveyed to the Infirmary. 
The third man had a marvellous escape, falling 
on to a ledge a few feet below the scaffolding, 
and sustaining only slight injuries. The acci- 
dent is believed to be due to a large copestone 
falling upon a “needle” used in supporting 
the scaffold. 


New Vauxhall Bridge.—Messrs. Francis 
and Co., cement merchants and manufacturers, 
of Cliffe, Kent, and Vauxhall, have sought to 
recover the sum of £40,000 from the London 
County Council for the loss of business, stock, 
&e., by reason of the compulsory seizure of 
their premises, the Nine Elms Cement Wharf, 
for the New Vauxhall Bridge. The claimants 
estimated their annual profits at £8800 per 
annum, and claimed for three years’ loss of 
trade. The special jury at the Sheriff’s Court, 
Red Lion Square, assessed the damages at 
£24,126, being £13,563 for the leasehold pre- 
mises, £9643 for damages to business, and 
£920 for fixtures, &c. Judgment was given 
accordingly, with costs. 


Christ Church, Birmingham, was the 
scene of a terrible accident last week, 
resulting in one man being killed and six 
other men severely injured. The church is 
being demolished, and the work of removing 
the huge pointed steeple had been going on 
for several days past; a number of work- 
men were engaged on Wednesday in unroofing 
the edifice, when, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, one of the main timber girders, 
weighing about 3 tons, suddenly gave way, 
and fell into the body of the building, crash- 
ing through the ceiling into the nave, a 
distance of 35ft. The force with which the 
beam descended was sufficient to break 
through the floor of the church into the 
catacombs underneath. 


Workmen’s Compensation. — Messrs. 
Waring and Gillow Ltd. write:—In view of 
the numerous discussions that have taken 
place as to the effect of the new Act on large 
employers of labour, it may be of interest to 
give our experience for the six months from 
July lst to December 31st, 1898. The premium 
asked by the insurance companies was £2500 
per annum. We considered this excessive, and 
decided to take our own risk. In the six 
months ending December 31st, although the 
accidents were more numerous than in any 


previous half-year, we only paid £93 as com- © 


pensation, and have therefore £2407, plus 
interest, in hand for the following six months, 
We may mention that all the accidents 
occurred during the summer months, and that 


the worst one happened on July 1st, the day 


the. Act came in force. Although we are 
employing a larger number of workmen than 
usual, we have not had a single claim since 
October, ' 


Memorial Hospital at Buluwayo.—A 
gives — 


correspondent of “South Africa” 


lation being by means of Boyle’s ventilating 


‘three parts of grit or sand. The 
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some particulars of the progress of the work 
of extending the front of the Memorial Hos- 
pital at.Buluwayo. The outside, it appears, is 
now practically completed. The rooms are 
bright, airy, and well ventilated, the venti 


air pumps. Along the whole of the front 
under the roof and above the ceiling a main 
ventilating shaft will run on the top of which 
—on the roof—six of the patent air pumps 
are to be placed, three on the old, and three 
on the new front, respectively. From those 
rooms that are not directly ventilated by the 
main shaft a connecting shaft will be run to 
the former. Another special feature introduced 
by Messrs. Benzie and Duble in the ventilation 
line is the provision of an opening two inches 
wide all round the building between the roof 

and the brickwork, the opening being protected 
from the weather by eaves which project 
about afoot. The general ward is a very fine” 
room 83ft. long, 24ft. wide, 14ft. to the ceiling, 
and another 13ft. to the pitch of roof. It is” 
splendidly lighted and ventilated, and affords — 
1500 cubic feet of air space to each patient. The 
architect considers that the ward is equal to 
any to be found in the best hospitals at home. 


Border Counties Master Painters’ Asso-— 
ciation.—The Annual Apprentices’ Competi-— 
tion and Exhibition, under the auspices of the 
Border Counties Master Painters’ Association, — 
was held in the Burns Hall, Galashiels, last 
Saturday week. The competition was con- 
ducted on entirely new lines, the competitors © 
being put to a thorough test of their merits in 
the hall under the superintendence of Mr. 
Brown, Dundee, President of the Master 
Painters’ Association of Scotland; they were 
divided into three grades, the first being for 
fifth and sixth year, the second for third and 
fourth year, and the third for first and second — 
year apprentices. The theoretical test was 
first’ applied, after which the practical work — 
was carried through, the tests being oak — 
graining, plain, raised, and shaded letters, two 
hours being allowed for each subject. The — 
annual business meeting of the Association — 
was held in the Douglas Hotel in the after- 
noon, Mr. T. C. Russel, Kelso, presiding. The — 
treasurer’s report showed a favourable balance 
of £9 10s, 3d. Office-bearers were elected for 
the ensuing year, as follows :—President, Mr. 
H. M. Tait, Galashiels; vice-president, Mr. 
J. M. Bell, Galashiels ; secretary and treasurer, 
ex-Bailie Laidlaw, Hawick. The next annual — 
meeting and competition was fixed to be held 
at Galashiels. ar 


A Dispute about Mortar.—On Wednes- 
day, the Ist inst., in the Queen’s Bench © 
Division of the High Court of Justice, the 
case of Smith v. Johnson, which was an action 
to recover damages for breach of contract, was — 
decided by Justice Bruce. The plaintiff, a— 
lodging-house keeper in Whitechapel, was — 
building a dormitory to one of his lodging- — 
houses; and contracted with the defendant, a 
builder and contractor, to supply the mortar. — 
The mortar was supplied, and the building — 
erected. After the building had been erected — 
the plaintiff was served with a notice from the — 
County Council to pull down and rebuild, on ~ 
the ground that the mortar was not in accord- — 
ance with the requirements of the Building 
Act, 1894, which requires one part of lime to 
plaintiff 
sought to recover from the defendant the ~ 
whole cost of pulling down and rebuilding, — 
and also the loss of ground rent. It was ~ 
proved that the mortar was defective, and the — 
learned Judge found that it was so supplied by 
the defendant. The plaintiff also proved that 
in a wet state the inferior quality of the 
mortar could not be detected.—Counsel for the — 
defendant argued that the damages were too — 
remote. If the defendant supplied bad mortar, 
the plaintiff should have rejected it. (9 
Q.B.D., 582.)—Counsel for the plaintiff con-— 
tended that the test was whether the defective 
quality of the mortar could have been d tected — 
before being used.—Mr. Justice Bruc> held - 
that the question was whether the plaintiff, — 
by reasonable diligence, could have discovered — 
the défects in the mortar. before using it. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff for £101. 
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Engineering Notes. 


The Bristol Tramways Company have 
been urged to extend their light railway to 
Hanham. 


Electric Traction for Greenock.—The 
plans of the power-house prepared by Mr. 
Fedden, the engineer, to be erected at Hunter 
Place, have been approved. 


The Dundee Institute of Engineers held 
their monthly meeting on Thursday in Lamb’s 
Hotel. Mr. J. R. Henderson occupied the 
chair, and there was a fair attendance. Mr. 
David Peat delivered a lecture on “The Con- 
sumption of Coal for Steam-Raising Purposes.” 


Birmingham Tramways.—At a meeting 
of the Public Works Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation on Thursday, it was 


| _decided to recommend to the Council the 


municipalisation of the tramways. The ques- 
tion of the method of traction has not yet been 
decided. At present electricity by the accu- 
mulator system is only used on one ‘of the 
eight routes, the cable system on another, and 
steam on the remainder. 


_The Channel Tunnel.—In the absence of 
Sir Edward Watkin (the chairman) Baron 
@Erlanger presided on January 30th at the 
half-yearly meeting of the Channel Tunnel 
Company, and in moving the adoption of the 
report said it would be taking up their time 
uselessly to set forth the reasons why they had 
not been able to make progress with their 
scheme. They hoped, however, that times 
would change, and that public opinion would 
enable them to get that which alone would 
enable them to carry out the work, viz., an 
Act of Parliament. 


xi 


RECORD. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


A Sewage Improvement Scheme at 
Evesham is proposed at an expenditure of 
about £2500. 


Wood-paving for Brighton Front is 
under consideration by the Works Committee 
of the Corporation. 


Morecambe District Council proposes to 
borrow £4100 for the purposes of street im- 
provements, and a Local Government Board 
inquiry was held last Thursday. 


Sewage Scheme at Barnsley.—The Local 
Government Board have held an inquiry at 
Barnsley into a proposal to construct sewerage 
and sewage disposal works for the township at 
a cost of £3900, in accordance with a scheme 
of sewerage and treatment prepared by Messrs. 
Lomas, Bolton. 


Edinburgh Improvements.—It is pro- 
posed to improve the Portobello promenade 
and sea beach at Edinburgh. The total 
estimate for the improvements is £90,000, of 
which £40,000 is required for widening the 
promenade to admit of the formation of a 
carriage drive as well as a pedestrian prome- 
nade along the sea frontage; £13,000 for the 
interception of the sewage at present dis- 
charged at various points along the beach, 
carrying it eastwards beyond Portobello, and 
discharging it into the sea; £7000 for the 
extension of the promenade; and £30,000 for 
the construction of a. harbour for yachts. The 
cost of such a scheme, the burgh engineer 
regarded as prohibitive, but the widening of 
the promenade in the way indicated would 


completely remove all complaints as to the 
fouling of the bathing beach. 


Who Owns the Subsoil ?—In the Court 
of Appeal on January 30th, the case of the 
| Vestry of St. Mary, Battersea, v. the County 
| of London and Brush Provincial Electric 
| Lighting Company, was argued _ before 
the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Rigby and Vaughan Williams. This was an 
appeal against a decision of Sir F. Jeune, 
President of the Probate Division. The defen- 
dants had opened and broken up the footpath 
in Trinity Road, Battersea, within the plain- 
tiffs’ district, for the purpose of laying their 
cables at a depth of about 2ft. It was at 
first denied by the defendants that they had 
acted wrongfully in breaking up the footpath, 
but they ultimately admitted that they’ had, 
and the only question remaining was whether, 
the work having been completed, the plaintiffs 
were entitléd to a mandatory injunction. 
_This depended upon whether, by reason of 
their wires being in the subsoil, the defendants 
were trespassers upon an interest of the plain- 
tiffs. This raised the question whether the 
plaintiffs had any property in the subsoil of 
the street, whether their property extended 
beyond the surface, and so much below it, as 
was necessary to the maintenance of the street 
as a street. The learned President held that 
the plaintiffs were entitled to a mandatory 
injunction, and against this decision the defen- 
dants appealed.—After hearing the arguments 
of counsel, the Master of the Rolls said he 
was bound to come to the conclusion that the 
plaintiffs had not made out that any right of 
theirs would be interfered with by the con- 
tinuance of the defendants’ pipes and wires 
where they were.—Lord Justice Rigby and 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams concurred.— 
The Court accordingly allowed the appeal, and 
dissolved the mandatory injunction, but gave 
no costs of the appeal. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 
: BUILDINGS—. 
Feb. Darlington—A dditions, &c., to Baths 


Easingwold, Yorks.—Vagrant Cells, &c, 
Hales Owen—Police-Station Buildings... 
Leeds —Gardener’s Cottage 


3) 
” 
” 
ee) 
33 
» Stanley, Durham—Public Convenience , 
” 
Sutton, Surrey—Twelve Houses, &c. - 

Wadebridge—Erection of Vicarage ... = 
Bradshaw, near Halifax—Detached Villa .., 


Kilbarchan, Scotland—Church Works aes 
Manchester—Church _.., ae pee ae 
Liverpool—Wesleyan Church ... BG 


Southampton—Artisans’ Dwellings ... , 


Ipswich—Erection of Conveniences, &c. 
Stockton-on-Tees—Cottage Homes ... es 
Haverfordwest—Additions, &c., to Schools 
Neath—School Buildings be a Me 
Walton, Suffolk—Two Cottages ve 


ory 


Dover—Construction of Conveniences, &ec. 


Halifax—Warehouse ... nes 
Workington—Hospital Block .., 
Gorton, Lanes.—Alterations, &c. 
Canterbury—Repairs, &c., to Hospita 
Uxbridge—Erection of Bathrooms, &c. 
Hipperholme—Erection of Three Houses .., 


\ 


Hebden Bridge—Erection of Hotel .., 


Warminster—Vagrant Wards... 
Westport, Ireland—Post Office 
Tipton, Staffs.—Laying-out Park 
London—Works and Repairs ... oa 
Liantwit Major —Repaving Church .. 


see 


St. Erth, Cornwall—Two Cottages ... 
Woolwich—Stabling, &c. ae ne 
London, S.W.—Two Cottages.., ye 
Ulverston—Church, &c.... 


Public Buildings 
Knaresborough—School Buildings ... 


Aberwynfi, Wales—School Alterations, &c. 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings © 


4 


Nottingham—Construction of Churchyard ‘Wall | 
Rathdrum, Ireland—Labourer’s Cottage, &c. 5 


Leyton, Essex—Billiard Room, Concert Hall, &e. 


Charlbury—Classroom, &c., at Infants’ School ti 
Helmsley, Yorks.—Additions to Police Stations 


Chartham, near Canterbury—Chapel, &c. ES 


Tenby—Staireases & Balconies to Workmen’s Dwellings 


Kinloss, Scotland—Mason Work, &c., to Cemetery 


West Kensington, W.—Foundations for Bank 


Fletton, Peterborough—Erection of Shops, &c. fy 3 
London, W.—Erectionof School |. . ... ay 


Wolverhampton —Extension of Electric Light Station.. 


Archid, near Sandbach—Infirmary at Workhouse ee 
Hampton Court, Kew, and Richmond — Repairs &c., to 


Sowerby Bridge, Yorks —Erection of Schools .., 


Clayton-le-Dale, Lancs,—Bridge Works... 


Morcambe—Alterations, &., to Schools ode 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


a ... Baths Committee 

fj Union Guardians ie es. a 
Worcestershire County Council, &e. 
Improvement Committee ... 
Guardians ws vas ie a 
Urban District Council .., ves 
Progressive Club... ae As 


Te TePatahatho as. fk k 
.. School Board ... st 


Joint Committee 


Trustees ie a vas so 
Parish Council ne wt ane 
Council ... fe ar. ore 

C. J. Williams a: a 
Burial Board ... ay oth ier 
Union Guardians .., 

School Board ... cs er 

County School Governors 

Foresters’ Court... te 

Town Council... Be = “ak ae 
H.M. Commissioners of Works .., oe 
.. Corporation .. 
«. Urban District 


Council 3) 2 
Guardians 
Equitable & Industrial Co-op. Soc. Ltd. 
.. Brewery Company ... ey Ty: wae 
Aske’s Haberdashers’ Schools’ Managers 
. .. Workhouse Guardians... au as 
.. «. Public Works Department - oe 
Urban District Council ... toe ae 
H.M. Commissioners of Works ... Fob 


Lighting Committee ee a ¥ 
Great Western Railway .., i ro 
Local Board of Health .., + ia 
County Council ag ae = 


feeeee 


Congleton Union Guardians ety wae 
Commissioners of H.M. Works ..,, 7) 


School Board ... xe ee ae Bs 
King James’s Gram. School Governors 
County Council es vee E ie 
Boerne, Board School...) ... tes 
Glasgow International Exhibition * 


Pree eoeee 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

F, J. H. Robinson, Clerk, Hasingwold. 

H. Rowe, County Surveyor, Woreester. 

City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 

A. Brown, City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

— Little, Engineer, Rathdrum. 

J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanley, 

The Club House, Pioneer Lodge, Church-road, Leyton. 
Morgan, Baines, and Clark, Sutton, Surrey. 

Egloshayle Vicarage, near Wadebridge. 

W.C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 

G. Castle, Architect, Woodstock. 

W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 

W. H. Howie, 131, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 

Greaves and Burbridge, 1, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 

R. W. Greaves, 1, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 

A. Bromley, Architect, The Cathedral Precincts,Canterbury. 
G. B. Nalder, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
H, T. Morley, Architect, Tenby. 

H. J. Wright, 4, Museum-street, Ipswich. 

J. Rodham, 16, Finkle-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

D. E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest. 
D; M. Jenkins, Architect, Gwyn Hall, Neath. 

G. Finch, Chapel Villa, Walton, 

—, 147, High-street, Elgin. 

H. EH. Stilgoe, Engineer, Town Hall, Dover, 

The Secretary, Ottice of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 
W. Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Workington. 
C. J. Lomax, 37, Cross-street, Manchester. 

A. Bromley, Architect, the Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury. 
W. L. Eves, 54, High-street, Uxbridge, ‘ 

R, Berry, Architect, Arcade-chbrs., Commercial-st., Halifax. 
Townsend & Fordham, Architects, Cross-st., Peterborough. 
W. C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 

H: Stock, 9, Denham-street, London Bridge, S.E. = 
Master of Workhouse, Warminster. 

H. Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
W. 4H. Jukes, Council’s Surveyor, Owen-street, Tipton. 
Office, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 

G. E. Halliday, Architect, Cardiff. 

J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

Engineer, G.W.Rly. Station, Plymouth. 

J. A. Cook, 14, Eleanor-road, Woolwich. 

Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
J. Wills, Architect, St. Peter’s Churchyard, Derby. 

A. Price, Architect, Elworth, Sandbach. 

R. B, Brett, Sec., H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 


C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 
W. Gill, Secretary to Governors, Knaresborough. 

County Bridgemaster’s Office, County Offices, Preston. 
O. P. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 


LF, A. Healey, 141, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 


Marshall Bros., Architects, Back-crescent, Morecambe. 
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‘COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, aa 
eres tale WORK TO BE EXECUTED. ier: 
DELIVERY. : 
ENGINEERING— ion 4. vss ves vss sse~- Municipal Offices, Southampton. se e 
Feb. ms Re, a ana 3 fet gene Ganvowe eutcew District Railway Co. Whar Sees: ae Pt te a 
inburgh— i re a a =~ Peal fe ’ Uy ° 
eee Manchester—Electric Treas Ro oeetes and Council ... ....-—...._ Resident Engineer, Dewep- pate, diate h. a ae 
” 20 Edinburgh—Overhead Crane, &c. W. Monmouthshire Schools Governors G. H. Daniel, Engineer, C ge Mca reet, | acts pre 
Deere rees euerpook, Sicrora Tanke Picr Co. td... =. ss MN, Ridley, 11, Dartmouth street, Queen Amne's-gate, 8.W. 
99 20 Eastbourne—Pier ATOPE TEES 6 i Gas Committee a Bs B. W. Smith, Gasworks, BS one iaues me fae Z 
” al Smethwick—Coke-hand = a ae ee Rural District Council M. W. Davies, eras. eee *? reed Ww. . 
» 22 Llangodock, Carmarthen—Bri oo i Urban District Council C, J. Lomax, 37, Cross-street, Manchester. Biltase 
» 22 Gorton, Lancs.—Sludge Pressing Machine Electric Committee... |... |... V. A. H. McCowen, City Electrical Engineer, Belfast. 
» 23 Belfast—Boilers, &e.  .. h, &c., Insulators Norwegian State Telegraph Administratn. Commercial Department, Foreign — BW tran ae 
es 26 Christiania—Porcelain Telegraph, &c., Urban District Council... ~:«.  T. F. Harvey, Engineer, Town Hall, Mer aor yafil, o 
” 27 Merthyr Tydfil—Reservoirs, &c. ... vr or Corporation Electric Light Committee Prof. Kennedy, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster. — 
» 28 Oldham—Two Boilers gee he aga Electricity Supply Committee ... R. Hammond, 64, Hloborip-eirels Wosnineye 
4 a Gloneestsr<-Condenseta| Air E-nmps, oe: Corporation: io aims. es S C. O, Smith, ER Re bhi Ni efield. 
”» a8 Wakefield— Waterworks Ge ae eal Geecodee Great Western Railway Company Engineer, Paddington Station, London, pa 
2-8 Rhos, Denbighshire—Constraction of Railway... Town Council... 4. se owe A. Davies, Town Clerk, Llanidloes. ; . 
March 1  Llanidloes—Reservoir ... 0 1 eo Public Works Department The Inspector, Second Circle of Irrigation, Cairo. a 
2 2 = ae —Iron para SE ee oe eee Water Trustees wes ae de Wilson, 72a, George-street, Edinburgh, : 
x 3 Edinburgh—Aqueduct, Bridges, &c. ite ave . 2 
IRON AND STEEL— istrict cis; Pe ..  J.S. Rhodes, Clerk, Manor House, Shipley. eq 
Feb. 17 Shipley—Cast-iron Pipes : Couilabiowers ob Teak Lights ... R. Armstrong, Secretary, Tish Lights Office, Dublin. Fe 
2 17 Dublin—Chain Cable... ... “Marine Palace and Pier Works ... R. S. G. Moore, 17, Victoria-street, S.W. _ 2 
”» 20 Brighton—Iron and Steel Work vs +i tt eal Bidtriet Comer E. Rees, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pontypridd. aa 
2 et Fone oan ore for ae Bridges ... : Corporation ; a J, H. Cox, City Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford, ~ = > 
” radiord=Steel Girder Rails, 0,-7.7.) = "grr ie SOT PORE OE a ae Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S,W. 
” 2 raialadget Ben ser Ua, Lines, &c. d . Gas Committee ... 4. «. + J, . Leather, Gas Hagingess Gasworks, Burnley, a 
” id Tore, ey—-Vast-iron Pipes: 2. (i ae ~ «Water Committee... |... «1 +. + W. Ingram, Water Engineer, Torquay. te: 
” 24 orquay—Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Xe. ... Pi Uganda Railway Committee... .. Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. : 
: 35 ee S.W Gas Fitters Work Oe eee a H.M. Commissioners of Works... ... Office, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. = 
” 2 29. We ooo se seg es * 5 
No date Kocot—Paintine Grant Stand, & Trustees of Grand Stand .., W. Menzies, F.S.I., Englefield Green, Surrey. 4 
. — Painting Grand Stand, &e. ... ean se sy ee. W. B. Armitage, 50, Eighteenth-ay., New Wortley, Leeds. — £ 
» New Wortley, Leeds—Cleaning, &c., Chur ts oa G. Hewlett, 1, Derby-street, Thornaby. “4 
” Thornaby—Painting and Decorating Chapel eee a 
ROADS AND CARTAGE— : R.B Vestry 8 126, Church-street, N a 
; St. Mary’s Vestry, Stoke Newington ... . Brown, Vestry Surveyor, , Church-street, N. i 
ah 7 Se Reset ann pei et ards wes ese Market wad-Papke Commsttoasns oR Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson, ree 
a 17 Putney—Gravelling Paths “ ss se ... Burial Board «.. ode a Sad se ; F, Pain, Clerk, 153, High-street, Putney. — ca 
% 17 Bexhill Sssae= str bae Works | eS *. 7» Urban District Council... es Nin meee ee a : = 
, pS ne = tion ... mee art 5 > A , : = Re 
S e ppt vk Ae sta veety Lehane ape sarees <= cs Cmnoeren County Council T. L. Edwards, County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. __ 
ng Guaticn Noxthinta: Sle, cad Badin Rural District Council G. Coombs, Clerk for Highway Purposes, New-st., Oundle, — 
“2 18 Rawtenstall, Lancs Materials tt Corporation ... te tee i Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall. + 
© 18 Spilsby. Lines.—Brc RanGraditennd: Slag Rural District Council ae aS ..  T. A. Busbridge, District Surveyor, Spilsby. es) 
% 20 D. i Ys C8e i f Material ze Streets Committee ... Sof Fe .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. A 
” 2 arlington—Supply of Materials... 1. wee owe errr J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth, — 
sf an eek Seay oe ea “es Rural District Council 2... T. Henry, Surveyor, Retford, Sy 
eR eg eh a SW. Works « i Matarikle St. James’s Vestry, Westminster _ Surveyor to Vestry, Westminster. : a5 
; 21 Bur: Daddechine Clogs Kerns, and Setts 2 Sewering, Paving, & Streets Committee J. Cartwright, Boro’ Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury. os 
P 21 S lin —St d Gravatar: we a» Bural District Council =.=. ' D, W. Morrice, District Surveyor, -Honington. Be. 
” 1 Sew ury : is i A rave Satiec dae 4 cdr EV OBLLY Face oe ge see a .. J.T. Pilditch, Vestry Hall, Lavender Hill SW ee Be 
* 22 Loionatt E = Works and Materials eS . Hackney Vestry se S. = a ra Bolen Tor hen eee a S.W ; b 
; Ss W. ; ria Tham Vestr, ee ie . , : alham Green, S.W. — 
2 oe os sete oe es see ee ps = Ushen Districe Council-422-—5.: A. Dodgeon, Council Offices, Clayton-le-Moors. “3 
x 23 Eoulel Lanboone = Materiala &e oes oe . Highways Committee... = A. C, Turley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hecles, e 
23 Boston Leicestershire —Broken Granite, Se; ee Holland County Council ... H. C. Johnson, Deputy Clerk, Sessions House, Boston. = 
» 23 London, N.—Works and Materials... |... . |. Islington Vestry us Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. : ae 
24 Warley, Near Halifax—Quarrying Setts |. ... Urban Council He Me J. Eastwood, Surveyor, Luddenham, an 
i 25 Chelmsford Team Labour .. Essex County eg A z F Serpe e Meese ventas Deer Chelmsford. — 
25 ate : “4 Winkerial, Rural District Council... .... J» E. Chatterton, Clerk, Horncastle. ae 
”» a jie ameter anager Material... eae Sussex County Council | .- . F, J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes, _ <4 
cae, Terie Ww sary . eh se eae .. St, Mary Abbotts’ Vestry, Kensington.. W. C. Leete, Town Hall, Kensington High-street, W. 
. 27 Sheffiela_—Wo ee na Mat orialg’ aa a .. Highway and Sewerage Committee C, F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield, 2d 
fe 27 Motherwéll Sc, th 4: Road Metal... °......  . Commissioners PAI Burgh Surveyor, Town Hall, Motherwell. : Ze 
“ 28 Dov aiyhs é ioe Bs Toa Flint bk ; «. Town Council... se use EE. W. Knocker, Town Clerk, Castle Hill House, Dover. pea 
as ee Aceh Na fe in oe National Schools Managers... +“ Rev. A. G, Tweedale, The Vicarage, Selby. es: 
28 Selby—Asphalt Tar Macadam ot oe : 
March 1 Tondon S-E.—Mat i ls “OM St. Saviour’s Board of Works .... ... G. R. Nornsh, Surveyor, Emerson-street, Bankside, S.E., _ 
pod 62 Bridacwater Hadlgecke ae Rural District Council... ._'T. M. Reed, Clerk, Workhouse, Bridgewater, ; 
SANITARY— Jenkins and Marr, 19, Brid a 
Feb. set ae 3 ORES aN Dine > Ee Ot enkins.and Marr, 19, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. Ss 
= a perches aaoaa oe Ahad ne Rnral District Council ... H. 8. Harvey, Albert-road, Evesham. : = he 
” 18 Coalville nent Leicester—Sewers, &c. Urban District Council ..  .. «4. J.B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. =a 
: 20 Tipton—Removal of Light Soil re Urban District Council “is C. H, Clifton, Sanitary Inspector, Public Offices, Tipton, 
Ee 2] Dunham Massey—Cheshire—Sewers, &c. ... Bucklow Rural District Council... J.M’D. MW Kenzie, 7 Market-street, Altrincham, #4 
a 91 Munonie=satrarses Works ee . Urban District Council .., = Surveyor, Hast-street, Epsom.- 8 
” 21 Staines—Sewage Disposal Works > Urban District Council J.C. Mellis, 264, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, B,C. 
22 Ramsbottom aes —Seweringe Roads Urban District Council aT J. W. Barlow, Clerk, Market-place, Ramsbottom, a. 
a 9 eae pe 7 ~ rban District Council... .... +H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester, ss 
” 25 St. Anne s-on-Sea—Sewers, &e. U z Town Engineer Johannesbur: 
May 12 Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme ...> (eee thee 2 8. - ; 
TIMBER— : ee . 
Feb. ” - = <Randit Wierd ye el War Office > zn eeeiortaas Assistant Adjutant-General, War Office, S.W. = 
eb. 17 London, S.W. > Einaling Wood “sa awe ~-- Essex Agricultural Society H. B, Yerburgh, Hon. Secretary, Frampton Epping, is 
” 17 Epping, Essex—Wood Hurdles sae , ’ fy 
ae 18 Bootle, Lancs.—Timber aig nied? Seige Rgap dss. <- OOTPONBIAON eee, ewer Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bootle. =.” a 
y 20 London, W —Carriage Timber * ... eA wa «. Great Western Railway - ... Secretary, Paddington Station, London, W. — = 2™ 
” 28 London, W —Creosoted Sleepers, &c. Se .. Great Western Railway S 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


Feb. 24 
PS 28 
1” 28 

March 1 
” a - 
eS 22 
” 30. 
” 31 
Tass OL 

April 14 

June 1 

No date 


DESIGNS BEQUIRED, 


Northwich—Two Story Dwelling House me ies 
Knutsford—Laying-out Cemetery, &. ... 7 oe 
London, S.W.—Covered Sanitary Dust-cart ... _.., 
Northwich—Dwelling-house on Land Liable to Subsidence 
Beverley—School Buildings .., = ae oh ies 
London, E,C.—Additions to‘Town Hall ; os 
Doncaster—Design for Master’s House . ... Ys ada 
Ramsgate—Concert Hall, Reading Room, &c. 
Forfar—Isolation Hospital  .., re iv a oo 
Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... 
Leeds—Market Halland Shops __... es act adi 
Hexham—Vagrant Wards at Workhouse ... as ics 
London, 8.W.—Design for Board Room, Offices, ke... 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


£20, £10, £5 0.) es tr pee 
£20, £10 we - ; 

£25 ae ae 
£20, £10, £5 »..; 
£25, £10... ; 


BBs BOSS Sania t aber Nes Ries trea ee 


£50, £25 ily on fe eee ee 
£50, £20, £10... 
£31 10s., £21, £15 15s, 
£150, £100, £50 
£150, £100, £50 iors =e 
£20. ett ite wien eters 

£100, £60, £40... 


be beraee 


Secretary, Paddington Station, London, W. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


“ 


- Northwich Salt Compensation Board, Wimmington-street, 
W. J. Downes, Surveyor, Urban District Council, Knutsford) | 
Clerk, London County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Salt Compensation Board, Northwich. a re 3 
Beverley Grammar School; © == : 
Shoreditch Vestry, ~~ ‘* } : 

: ges Stead Somes Trustees. : 3 a 

. G, Taylor, Surveyor to Corporation, Broad-st., Ra 
Dundee and Forfar District Gomriittees, 3 seer 
City Surveyor, Bradford. ees ae ae 
9. Helicholacd, isk nding wai see a 

_ J. H. Nicholson, Clerk, Midlind Bank-chambers, Hexham 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union Guardians Baler 


pre * Me 
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Property and Land Sales. 


PERIODICAL SALES. 
ESTABLISHED 1843, 
VPESSRS. H. E. FOSTER & CRANFIELD 


successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
‘PERIODICAL SALES of 


, REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 
LIFE INTERESTS and ANNUITIES, 
LIFE POLICIES, 

Shares and Debentures, . 
Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 
Kindred Interests, 


on the FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
aoe the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
yare, 


The following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 


February 16th June Ist { September 21st 
| March 2nd June 15th October 5th 
March 16th July 6th October 19th 
_ April 6th July 20th November 2nd 
| April 20th August 3rd November 16th 

May 4th August 17th December 7th 

May 18th September 7th December 21st 


St ead 6, Poultry, London, E.C. Telephone No. 999 


URREY.—Choice BUILDING ESTATE. 
_—In a charming district, two miles from Horley 
_ station (L.B. and S.C. Rly.) under one hour from 
| London and adjoining a village where are church, shops, 
_ and post-office; two miles from Roman Catholic Church. 
FOR SALE, a compact and valuable FREEHOLD 
| PROPERTY of 53 acres, with a frontage to the main 
Brighton road of 2000ft., and perfectly ripe for develop- 
ment, with residences of a good class. Prettily timbered. 
Gas and water mains along the frontage. Would be 
divided. 
Plans and full particulars of the owner’s agents, 
Messrs. GREEN and Simes, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London, 8,W.; or Mr. W. M. Luacu, Auctioneer and 
Estate Agent, Crawley, Sussex. 


FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession, 


ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
instructions to offerto AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the above property, 
situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
- mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
_ development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
_ possessing charming views over the intervening country 
to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the ‘‘ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be-included in the sale as a “going concern,” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
CuarLes Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C.; 
and of Messrs, Driver and Co,, 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


By order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 


Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
Norwood Railway Station. 


ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
concerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
an early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE, known as High View Park, comprising l6a, 
lr. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
approach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
reehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
seme to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby- 
road, 

Particulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. Kines- 
FORD, Dorman, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
Strand; of Messrs. Watrorp and WILSHIN, Auc- 
tioneers, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs, Firip and Sons, 
as above. 


LEA VALLEY, PONDERS END, and BROX- 
BOURNE.—Freehold Wharf and Building Land, the 
latter with possession, some of which has been 
included in the schedule of the land required by the 
East London Waterworks Company. 


ESSRS. NORTON, TRIST, and GILBERT | 


will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, London, E.C,, on TUESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 28th, 1899. 
LOT 1.—8 acres 0 roods 11 perches of Land, with a 
frontage of 500ft. to the Lea and Stort Navigation 
- Canal, also bounded on the north and east sides by the 
stream. This land is situate immediately opposite the 
Corticine Floor Covering Works, Ponders End, and isa 
fine site for the erection of a factory requiring waterside 
accommodation. It is in the occupation of Mr, Ives. 
This land has been scheduled to be acquired for the 
New Reservoir for which the Hast London Waterworks 
Company are applying for Parliamentary powers. 
- LOT 2,—144 Acres of Freehold Building Land, with 
a frontage of 1080ft. to the road, close to Dobbs Weir, 
and within one and a half miles of Broxbourne Town 
and Station, now ripe for building purposes, possession 
of which can bé given on completion of the purchase, 
Particulars and conditions of Sale may be obtained 
from the Senior Official Receiver in Bankruptcy ; of 
‘Messrs. Cuarke, Rawiins, and Co., 66, Gresham House, 
‘London, E.C.; at the Marr; and of the AuCTIONEERRS, 
70, Queen-street Cheapside, London, E,C, ~ : 


To Land Syndicates, Building Societies, Capitalists, and 


others. 

PINNER.—Important Freenold Building Estate of over 
47 acres, with residence, known as Barrow Point, 
occupying a beautiful position close to the quaint old 
village of Pinner, within five minutes from the railway 
station on the Metropolitan line, and extending to 
within about # of a mile of Pinner Station on the 
London and North-Western Railway, having easy 
access from the West-end and City. The whole ripe 
for immediate building operatiois, and admirably 
adapted for villa residences of a superior class. 

ESSRS FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 

CO. beg to announce that the above valuable 

PROPERTY, which they recently offered for Sale by 

Auction, may tiow be treated for privately. 

No. 29, Fleet Stre2t, Temple Bar, and 18, Old Broad 

Street, E.C. 


O CONTRACTORS, CAPITALISTS, and 
OTHERS.—Valuable Quarry, Light Railway, and 
Mines, situate in South Wales, to be sold as a whole.— 
For further particulars apply to J. W. Davipson, 
Cooxson, and Co., 6, Castle Street, Liverpool. 2 


HE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS FOR 
SANITARY OFFICERS. 

The TWENTY-SEVENTH COURSE of LECTURES 

will be held at the Parkes Museum, Margaret-street, 
W.,on MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, commencing 
FEBRUARY 20th, 
‘The course includes,in addition to the lectures, a 
number of Practical Demonstrations and Inspections 
at Places illustrative of Sanitary Practice and Adminis- 
tration. 2 

Full particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Institute, Margaret-street, W. 1 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbért-road, Plumstead, S.E. 13 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R,I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum 


L.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—MIppLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


eee) EERE: 


E. BECKITT LAMB, 
31, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


VV EANTED. Architectural and Engineering 
ASSISTANT, thoroughly conversant with 
design, specifications, estimating, surveying and level- 
ling, together with some knowledge of modern steel 
construction.—State age, experience, and salary re- 
quired, to ‘‘ Superintending Engineer,’ H.M,. Dockyard, 
Devonport. 1 


RDER and CORRESPONDENT CLERK 
WANTED,.—One with a knowledge of Book- 
keeping and Building or Engineering trades preferred. 
Apply, stating salary required, experience, age, &c., 
Box 973, BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


ANTED, at once, JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 

Quick draughtsman, good at construction, 

details, and neat tracer. State salary, age, and ex- 
perience.—Hersert C. Scaring, Architect, po ee 


ANTED, immediately, WORKING 

FOREMAN for New Concrete Paving Works 

near Leicester; must be thoroughly competent.— 

Apply, stating wages required, to Box 975, BurnpERs’ 
JOURNAL Office. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


AEN G ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
: ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &e., 
at his own Office, 
G, SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


ANTED, ENGAGEMENT in Architect’s 
or Builder’s Office; shorthand, tracing, and 
general routine.—27, Paddington Green, W. 2 


URVEYOR’S or ARCHITECT’S ASSIS- 
TANT requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Nearly ten 
years’ experience. Quantities, specifications, drawings, 
&e. Good reference.—Apply, Box, No. 971, BurnpERs’ 
JOURNAL, 3 


DVERTISER seeks JUNIOR POSITION 

in architect’s office. Small salary commencing. 

Country preferred.—Address, C. H. Lenron, Clifton, 
Biggleswade. 1 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—*‘ Sur- 
veyor,”’ office of the BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 46 


UANTITY SURVEYORS. — Temporary 


Assistance rendered in taking-off, measuring, &c., 
either by the hour or commission.—Reference given. 
“H.R.A.,” 30, Fontarabia-road, Clapnam Common. 3 

TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London.” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn. 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) - 
Manager, JOHN B, THORP, Ancuitrct & SURVEYOR. 
Cheques Grossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 


Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRION... . ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


18,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


FOR THE 


ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 


Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies: 

Six Lines or under ... aes S04 cat nO Pou 
Each Additional Line... a ee toe: he G 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and s 


by Auction: 
Six Lines or under ... ron ne acu’ 6 
Each Additional Line... sai at FERPA | ed 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four Lines or under (about 30 words) ed art BAe 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 0 6 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 

Trade Paragraph Advertisements. 

(In this class the average is 7 words to a line,) 

Six Lines or under ee xe ‘ ne rn. O 
Hach Additional Line ... jee Sa Sea on wy’ 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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rwyEORDS, Lia. : 


‘‘Gliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 


Ae Fad PP dP Pa ggg A a Pa PPP PPP A a = 


ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE. 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. — 


Three Persons as shown. 


INSIDE SIZES. 


=TEESADAMANT 
IC 


Length. Height. Depth. 4 

Large... 7ft. 3in. 5ft. 2in. ft. 7in 
Medium ... 6ft. 4ft. 7in. ft. gi 
With Divisions on Top Facings. s 


SY.PFION 


Height. Width. Depth. : 
Large... vxe 3 BMD, Fee 225.7, bn i i 
ih 


Medium sake AO ses 201. s ee Itt. 


No Marble or Slate, which are absorbent -e 
required. ; 


Von-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Poueciade Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Raat Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuous 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cistere witl 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 4 


PRICES, LARGE. Mepium, ; 
For Two Persons ... a (S19 110 £14 19 0 Cheaper Ranges Quotations given for 
For Three Persons, as shown i 29°56 2252-7 <20 P : 
* For Four Persons, i fi 38 50.26 28 15 6 -may be supplied in Ranges for any cutie 
For Five Persons, ; EL AO. Fas 34 16° 0 : ; ea 
For Six Persons, : See x SROs at 426° 0:}"} - Buff Glaze. of persons. e p 


Se UP UPFRPRAPRPRP RS RS Pr PPP PRP PAPE 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “‘ Cliffe Vale ’’ Potteries, Hanley 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. = = 


a. 
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he A a 
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ARCHITECTVRAL: RECORD 


An Architectural Causerie. 


As the accompanying 
illustration is typical it 
: has been selected out of a 
number which might appropriately accom- 
pany this short paper. There has already 
appeared in this journal an article entitled 
“Church Restoration in Norfolk,” which 
referred in particular to what they want to 
have done at Worstead. I said among 
other things that I thought it of more impor- 
tance to restore the congregation to the 
church than the church in its original state 
to a mere handful of regular attendants 
whose numbers may be estimated roughly by 
considering that the entire population of 
Worstead consists of searcely 800 people, 
and it was in my mind to add that part at 
least of the sum raised should be spent in 
clearing the space roundabout in order that 
we may be able to. see of the church as 
much as our fathers saw; and this, being 
pure restoration, is less likely to be objected 
to than the architect’s designs on . the 
structure. Let us turn from Worstead to 
London, and consider what, to this end, we 
are doing; for here within the last year or 
two nearly the whole entowrage of the Abbey 
has been cleared, with the result that the 
revelation of its loveliness becomes more 
complete, and in fact there is hardly a 
building “hallowed by Time” that is not 
being, or likely to be restored, as to its 
aspect, in this lordly and generous way. 
If only for health’s sake the furnishing: of 
more and more open spaces is seen to be 
necessary, aud whensoever it appears to be 
possible to effect a clearance round really 
beautifal buildings there is in the fact that 
we love them an additional reason for 
action. On the other side is the great 
question which cannot be entered on here, 
of better lodging for as many as must be 
ousted. I have headed this article “ Vistas,” 
and illustrated it by showing what faces 
the Market Place in the sweet and dear 
little town of Aylesham in Norfolk. Now 
at Worstead there is in the Parish Churel 
an equally handsome porch, which is en- 
tirely hidden from sight by insignificant 
buildings that to serve some temporary 
purpose have gathered about it. If you 
think to enjoy the south view of this church 
you must traverse a narrow lane that runs 
alongside,- and between this lane an1 the 
church are these unsightly erections. There 
be two thousand pounds wanted here. 
Let the congregation be restored; tho 
money will come sure enough, and there 
will at the same time be rekindled 
something like a municipal sense of devo- 
tion to the most appealingly beautiful thing 
in the place. ‘“Cabined, cribbed, and con- 
fined” as we are here in London, the dis- 
position to dream of open spaces, vistas, and 
avenues hecomes general—so general indeed. 
that no one expresses surprise when an 
architect talks in his sleep of what would 
delight our eyes were a full view of the 
British Museum to be obtained from 
- Waterloo Bridge, nor when the gifted author 
of a popular book on architecture diverts his 
readers with tales of a day in the distant 
‘past when from his own front door in Gower 
Street he looked without let or hindrance on 
the maintop of Hampstead Heath. E, R, 


ae. 


Vistas. 


‘ 
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ANYBODY who is acquainted 
with the furniture gallery 
at South Kensington Art 
Museum will remember the collection of 
English chairs arranged in the North-West 
Corridor. Here are to be found Jacobean 


Some Chairs 
and a Moral. 


‘chairs, chairs in the Dutch manner, and, 


arranged chronologically, Queen Anne chairs, 


then Frenchified chairs, then Chippendale’s 
Gothic and Japanese chairs, then chairs by 
Sheraton, then others by Hepplewhite and 
Adams, then a chair labelled “ English chair, 
early nineteenth century,” then—nothing. 


33 


So 


present century. For the benefit of those 
who have not remarked the chair in question, 
one will attempt a brief description. It 
assumes to be mahogany, and perhaps it is— 
you are requested not to touch it. The back 
is composed of a waved strip of wood of an 
equal eliptic section, which springs out in 
continuation of one back leg, shoots up and 
round in a frantic wriggling loop, and 
dives into the other. The intervening space 
is apparently laced across; and is stuffed and 
upholstered to match the seat. The front legs 
have a meaningless curve of contrary flexure, 
and suggest weakness and knock-knees. 
The lines of the seat, which is upholstered 


SOUTH PORCH, AYLSHAM PARISH CHURCH. 


After 1801 classification apparently breaks 
down, chairs, to all appearances, ceased after 
the year 1801, and upon the evidence of this 
last particular specimen they ceased very 
soon after that date. This example acts as a 
tail-piece to the history of chairs as ex- 
emplified at South Kensing 01 Museum. It 
at once explains and justifies the discretion 
of the Museum authorities in pursuing the 
subject no further, and would seem to have 
been set in the gallery merely to suggest to 
the student the nature of the calamity that 
befell furniture during the first half of the 


in some patterned velvety fabric, are also 
waved curves. The design expresses no 
comfortable utility, and no beauty. All its 
lines recall the scrawled curves of the light- 
ning caricaturist. It looks as if it had been 
made against time for a wager, and it has no 
individuality beyond the insufferable nine- 
teenth century quality of “ gentility.” It 
would group well with a stuffed lap-dog in a 
glass case; it seems to pine for an antima- 
cassar; it recalls that atmosphere of prosper- 
ous- domesticity which Dickens has typified in 
the inimitable phrase ‘“ Saddle-of-mutton 
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vapour bath.” That is all. Now, there must 
be a substantial reason w>y in an interval of 
only some thirty years popular taste should 
have ceased to favour chairs of thoughtful 
and beautiful design, and accepted a pattern 
of furniture which is recommended by no 
qualities either of usefulness or comeliness ; 
and this is a particularly interesting specula- 
tion, because, although we may reasonably 
hope that our great-grandchildren will find 
the history of chairs revived again in our 
museums with examples dating from about 
the year 1900, we have as yet not emerged 
from the decadent epoch which flourished in 
the mid-century. Mr. Frederic Harrison, in 
his “ Studies in Early Victorian Literature,” 


has shown that the century will always be 


distinguished for its scientific and sociological 
progress almost to the exclusion of its purely 
literary and artistic achievements, and in this 
materialistic quality of the age we may find 
also the reason for the derogatory impulses 
from which we are only now beginning to 
recover, Steam power has been the chief 
factor in producig this condition. The 
invention of machinery, the whirl of com- 
mercial activity it induced, the huge fortunes 
made by the ingenuity of mechanicians and 
the enterprise of capitalists, the resultant 
hurry, the fever, and the desperate com- 
petition in cheapness plying the public 
with showy imitations, demoralised and 
betrayed the. arts 
In “Aratra Pentilici’ Mr. Ruskin refers 
to a letter he once received from the 
owner of a large mason’s yard, inviting him 
to visit the mason’s establishment, and 
satisfy himself ‘how much better and more 
quickly stone could be “roughed out” for 
the carver by machinery than by manual 
labour. The author's characteristic comment 
is that he would as soon go to see the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race rowed by 
automata. For all this a positive degenera- 
tion in- the Art ideals of the nation, though 
it may find a certain apology in the birth of 
steam, is not excused thereby. Although 
the, parts of a piece of furniture are pre- 
pared by aid of machinery, that is no reason 
why the piece should not be thoughtfully 
designed; nor why it should not be properly 
and strongly constructed; nor why its lines 
should not be beautiful. Steam power and 
its accessories wrought the decay of crafts- 
manship and the popular discernment of the 
beautiful, rather by the overwhelming com- 
mercial activity and vulgar money-getting 
instincts it engendered, than by any direct 
essential of the new tool. If Thackeray had 
been born thirty years later than he was it 
would have been the snobbery of wealth 
rather than the snobbery of rank that would 
have prompted his satire. The tyranny of 
steam and machinery has effected such a 
radical change in the popular taste that it 
may be said to have bred anew esthetic sense 
with the general public. This dictates that 
whatever thing, or part of a thing, assumes 
to be square must be die square if it is to be 
commended ; or if circular it must clearly be 
the circle as turned with compasses; a tool- 
mark is by these considered a flaw ; the turned 
legs of a table, or a pair of any two things, 
must be indistinguishable to pass muster; 
and we may observe in the work of the 
ordinary sign-writer a natural aptitude, and 
a practiced skill, which prompts him to 
emulate the hard mechanical curve, which is 
achievable with simple mathematical appli- 
ances, and to secure a rigidity and equality 
in his parts which shall defy test by scale 
and dividers. zat a © a 8, 
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The Vandyck Tercentenary is to be cele- 
brated at Antwerp in August next. In 
connection with this event 1,000,000 special 
postage stamps will be issued, which will bear 
as part of an elegant design a portrait of the 
great painter. 
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On Reflection. 


THe RovaL ACADEMY 
has at last decided to spend 
the income derived from 
the fund bequeathed to the Academy by Lord 


The Leighton 
Bequest. 


Leighton on his death to acquiring or com-. 


missioning works -of decorative painting, 
sculpture, and Architecture. The steadfast 
attitude of conservatism which characterises 
the Academy in matters pertaining to Art 


has rarely expanded to such a vigorous. 


initiative as that indicated by its late 
decision. It is decided by the Academy 
that Lord Leighton’s bequest shall be applied 
to the decoration and beautifying of public 
property, and this is an influential step 
towards restoring Art to. its true place as a 
factor in beautifying and ameliorating the 
familiar life of the people. In England 
hitherto Art has been a thing associated with 
picture galleries and museums, and has 
come to be regarded as an extraneous 
product of civilisation, instead of an essential 
privilege of mankind whereby the harsh 
and prosaic routine of life may be crowned 
with grace and nobility. Thus it has come 
about that in our metropolis we have 
ludicrous anomalies and contradictions 


pressed together. We find the Elgin marbles’ 


and Tottenham Court Road furniture stored 
cheek by jowl, and it would be difficult to 
say which calls for the greater admiration. 
People will live a month surrounded with 
excruciating vulgarities of taste, visit a 
picture gallery, and return again with perfect 
equanimity to their wool mats, chandeliers, 
and steam-turned ornaments. By the usage 
of galleries and museums, the test and 
noblest prerogatives of both painting and 
sculpture—namely, to decorate and give com- 
plete expression to noble buildings — are 
almost entirely overlooked. Lord Leighton’s 
bequest will provide some £300 per annum, 
which is to be expended upon lamp posts, 
fountains, sculptures, and paintings, decora- 
tion of public and national sites and buildings. 
There is surely no more direct or plausible 
method of educating the public taste to the 
full significance of Art, than to apply it to 
the beautifying of the common surroundings 
of their daily life. 


The Irresponsible M8. Goren H. 


illor Again. 
Councillor Again F.R.LB.A., — de- 


serves the thanks of the Profession for his 
action in ealling public attention to the 
Architectural competition lately advertised 
by the Knutsford Urban District Council, by 
the letter of protest which lately appeared 
above his name in the ‘‘ Manchester Courier.” 
“Surely,” says Mr. Willoughby, “ throughout 
the history of Architectural competitions no 
competition has ever been issued more 
grotesque or ludicrous,” and though, in view 
of the irresponsible junkettings of Urban 
and Municipal councillors, which characterise 
the conduct of most competitions, this is a 
daring statement to make, we think it cannot 
be far from true. The subject is the Knuts- 
ford Cemetery Chapel, to cost £4000. Mr. 
Willoughby makes no mention of any 
premiums being offered, and we assume 
there are none. No professional assessor 
to assist the Council is promised. The 


Council reserve the right to exclude any, 


design which seems to them too costly 
or to be otherwise unsuitable. In order 
to raise up competitors from the heavy 
dejection occasioned by this depressing state- 
ment, the Council, however, promises, in the 
event of nodesign being considered suitable, to 
make amends by having another competition ; 
and, we presume, upon the same conditions ! 
The 5 per, cent. commission paid to the 
appointed architect isto include the quantity 


_surveyor’s fees. Finally, although hitherto 


WILLOUGHBY, 


we have all considered strict anonymity, or 


an assumption of it, to be the one essential 


of a“ competition,” the Knutsford Urban Dis= 
trict Council have taken it upon themselves 


to change all that, and have made it a con- — 


dition that all plans must be sent in with the 
It will be seen — 


author’s name attached ! 
from these facts that the Council has ex- 


competitive test of any sort.’ 


THE National Society <q 


A Useful Society. for Checking the Abuses 


presentation of the late memorial to the 
L.C.C., has for many years been doing a 


quantity of useful work im a quiet, unosten- oe 
tatious way. In many instances it has suc- 


ceeded, by appeals and representations, in — 


impressing advertisers with the offensiveness 


of their methods, and has thus succeeded — 
in modifying or averting some of the 


more extravagant contrivances which have ~ 
threatened to deform the metropolis of late — 


years; it has, further, by calling general : 
attention to notorious trespasses upon publie 
decency and rights’ of citizenship ; and 
by judiciously exploiting the views of per- 


sons of culture upon the subject of advertise- — ~ 
ments, kept alive the distaste with which the 
encroachments of advertisers were originally 
regarded, and has thus prevented the usage 
from finding general acceptance asvone of the — 


essential conditions of life in the present age. 


The Society has acted with praiseworthy 
discretion in refraining hitherto from hasten- a 
ing to extreme measures which might alienate 
the general public from sympathy with its 


motives, but it is now time for a decisive 
action to be taken, and it will be strange if 
the moderate and reasonable suggestions set 


forth in the memorial do not effect’some — 


substantial addition to the laws governing 
public advertisements. 
vestiture with the honours of the Laureate- 


Society, and used to contribute verses ridicul- 
ing the assumptions and vulgarity of modern 


advertising tradesmen and manufacturers. — 7 
In Mr. Waterhouse the Society has ano less 


influential and enthusiastic president. 


School Board WE referred some weeks — 


ago to the “Conditions” of 


Se the competition organised by 


the Dartford School Board. It willbe remem- ~ 
‘bered that monstrous as the requirements of 


these ‘‘ Conditions” were, would-be eompeti- 


tors had to pay a guinea per copy for them, = 


of Publie Advertising, 
to whose activity is due the circulation and 


m:. 


ff 
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The proposed schools were to cost about — 


£14,000, but the total sum offered by way of 


premiums was £42, or less than one quarter 
the amount usually offered for designs of 
this value. We have now learned that thirty- 


six intending competitors tendered their 


guineas, for the “ Conditions” in spite 3 
and 


of the warning published in this 
other journals. Our readers will ob- 
serve that the amount thus received by 
the Board nearly equals what it proposes 
to pay away in premiums! It is true 
that the Board 


is submitted. In this in- 


fide design 


stance, however, the terms of the conditions i 
make such a monstrous imposition upon the — 


competitors that a small percentage of them 


undertakes to return — 
the guinea in each case where a bond — 


only could be expected to submit designs. , 


The comparatively small number of thirty-six ~ 
applicants is no doubt due to the conspicuous — 
published in the professional — 
But for these warnings there can — 


warnings 
journals. 


be little doubt that many more would have — 
applied for the conditions, so that the — 
competitors would have paid the prem‘ums _ 


out of théir own pockets, 


Wier ie 


Mier aio i ta 


empted itself from all essential obligations; 
and has stultified, in its “ eonditions,” the | Mg 
fundamental principles which constitute a * 


Previous to his in- 


‘ship Mr. Alfred Austin was president of the 
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ST, PETER’S CHURCH, LEIDEN. 


THROUGH HOLLAND. 


By H. F. Warine, ARCHITECTURAL ASsocIA- 
TION TRAVELLING STUDENT, 1898. 


', RRIVING as I did at the Hook of 
Holland one misty, chilly morning in 
i June, my first impressions were not 
of the most cheerful description. A low, flat 
country, with here and there a stunted tree, 
was all that was visible; but as the mist 
gradually disappeared on either side of the 
~ river leading to Rotterdam, objects of interest 
to architect and artist alike began to show 

themselves. Schiedam, with the fine canal 
leading to it, was soon passed; this village, 

though picturesque in the extreme, does not 
boast of much in the way of buildings. 

Presently the river began to assume a busier 
aspect, small tugs rushed to and fro, whilst at 
the quays huge barges laden with timber 

awaited a convenient tide to get under way. 
Rotterdam is now seen standing out boldly in 
the grey morning, and we are soon at the 
wharf. Witharush which the 21st Lancers 
‘might have envied, the porters are upon us, 

_dlimbing over the bulwarks in a truly heroic 
“manner, seizing any article they can lay 
_hands on, unless the owner of the same objects 
‘in amore forcible than polite manner. The 
tips they demand for their porterage are 
extortionate in the extreme, and twice I had 
the equivalent of fourpence returned me as 
being an insufficient fee, which I promptly 

pocketed, much to the encouragement of bad 

-Janguage on the part of the aforesaid porter. 
Rotterdam is undoubtedly a fine town, 
though most of its buildings are comparatively 

modern. ‘The older portion of the city, Rotter- 

dam proper, mentioned in 1272 for the first 
time as a town, lying upon the right bank 
of the Maas, near its confluence with the 
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Rotte, is certainly interesting to the student. 
Canals run parallel with and adjoining most 
of the roads, on the banks of which trees are 
planted, giving a decidedly pleasant appear- 
ance to the town, though the odours from the 
canals are not quite of so pleasing a nature, 
The viaduct, connecting the Antwerp and 
Amsterdam lines carried across the town 
in 1870-77, is one mile long and a considerable 
triumph of engineering skill, It has a double 
line of rails and is supported by cast iron piles, 
between every twoof which stands one of solid 
masonry. ‘The average span of the arches 
is 50ft. The Church of St. Lawrence calls for 
attention. This dates from 1477, and is of 
brickwork, the choir stalls and some tombs in- 
side are interesting, while a bronze screen 
separating the choir from the nave (1711-15) 
is good. ‘The Groote Kerk, fifteenth century, 
is a large building, but not very beautiful; a 
view from the tower, however, amply repays 
one the climb. The picture gallery was un- 
fortunately destroyed in 1869, and the 
collection there at the present time is un- 
interesting. Not the least pleasant fe:ture 
here is the park on the outskirts of the town, 
where an excellent band plays in the evenings. 
The Hague, about half an hour’s train 
journey from Rotterdam, boasts only afew old 
buildings. As, however, this town is the Paris 
of Holland, it is not to be wondered at that 
more modern buildings have in many cases 
taken the place of the old. The Hague at 
one time was distinguished as being “the 
richest village in the world,” but when 
Napolean became King of Holland he con- 
verted it to the rank of city. Up to the 
commencement of the present century it 
neither returned members nor possessed a 
Corporation. I was fortunate in being here at 
the coronation festivities, for. which many 
grand stands lined the streets; these were 


DRAWN BY H. F, WARING, 


rickety in the extreme ; I do not know whether 
they were inspected by the town surveyor, 
but am sure they would never have been 
passed by our own County Council judging by 
the many stands that were condemned by 
them at our jubilee of last year. 

The Groote Kerke, a late sixteenth century 
edifice, with a hexagonal tower, and the Town 
Hall built in 1565, with its interesting two 
side-facades, are well worth visiting, whilst 
the admirable picture gallery, containing 
amongst many other pictures the famous 
Rembrant’s “ Lesson in Dissection,’ and Paul 
Potter’s Bull, call for admiration. 

A day’s visit to Scheveningen from here 
repays one; the journey can be made by 
steam tram through a delightful country. 
This is the Brighton of Holland, the greater 
part being quite modern, A small fishing 
industry is still carried on, however, and many 
quaint costumes will be noticed. 

Leiden, about ten miles away, is one of the 
oldest towns in Holland, and is certainly not 
one of the least beautiful or interesting. The 
town is placed in the midst of a beautiful 
country; which has all been reclaimed from 
the sea. It is interlaced throughout by in- 
numerableartificial waterways, which languidly 
flow throughout the town. Picturesque old 


‘sixteenth-century houses border these, for the 


most part leaning at a considerable angle out- 
wards, whilst gaily painted barges ply up and 
down the canals. 

The seige of Leiden will ever be remembered 
as one of the most terrible in the annals of 
history. The inhabitants held out against 
the Spaniards for four months without 
murmuring. For seven weeks bread and 
every kind of wholesome provision had been 
exhausted. As an almost inevitable conse- 
quence, in a town disorganised and badly 
drained, pestilence followed in the wake of 
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famine. Not less than 6000 of the inhabitants 
were then carried off, and those who remained 
were worn out with fatigue and emaciation, 
and the mournful duty of burying their dead. 
At last the Prince of Orange determined to 
eub the dykes of the Maas and the Yssel, and 
thus bring relief to the town. The inunda- 
tion did not produce the anticipated results. 
Although the whole country was submerged 
between Gouda Dort, Rotterdam, and Leiden, 
the water rose only a few feet, and the flotilla 
could not reach the gates of the town. Tho 
inhabitants could see the boats, and were 
driven frantic at the sight of relief so near to 
them and yet so far off. Maddened by dis- 
appointment and suffering, they approached 
the burgomaster and demanded bread or the 
surrender of the town. 

The burgomaster had not the one, and in- 
dignantly refused the other, but offered his 
own body to be cut up in pieces for food if 
they chose it. This heroism brought the 
people back to their senses and devotion. 
Fortunately their misery was about to end. 
The wind, which for many weeks had been 
blowing from the N.E., changed to the N.W., 
and drove the tide up the river. It then 
shifted to the S.,a violent storm arose, and 
the flood was driven upon the land with over- 
whelming force. The ramparts thrown up by 
the Spaniards were. surrounded, and more 
than 1000 soldiers perished in the flood. 
The same tide which swept them away carried 
the fiotilla of the Prince of Orange laden with 
provisions to the very gates_of Leiden. And 
the town was saved. The deliverance took 
place on October srd, 1574, and the event may 
well be commemorated by the citizens as an 
evidence of Divine interposition in their 
favour. The wind at the end of three days 
changed again, and drove the water back from 
the walls of the town, thus perfecting the 
safety of both people and country. 

There are at Leiden many interesting old 
public buildings as well as dwelling houses. 
Of the former the Stadhuis is perhaps the 
most noteworthy. This is a very fine example 
of Dutch Renaissance, having been erected in 
1570. Stone is used throughout in its con- 
struction, the building itself being kept com- 
paratively simple, whilst a large central gable 
and on either side a smaller one are highly 
ornamented, A very ornate external staircase 
leads. to the main entrance on the first floor. 


Some very good carved wood panelling will be | 


noticed in the interior, and an inscription here 
referring to the year’s seige before mentioned 
reads when translated as follows. “ When 
the black famine had brought death on nearly 
6000 persons, then God the Lord repented of 
it, and gave us bread again a3 much a3 we 
could wish.” > 
Upon an artificial elevation, in the centre of 
the city, rises a tower of unknown antiquity. 
By some it is considered to be of Roman 
origin, while by others it is regarded as the 


work of the Anglo-Saxon Hengist, raised to 


commemorate his conquest in England. This 
has been considerably restored, though in a 
somewhat unsatisfactory manner. A house 
near the tower bears an inscription to the effect 
that John Robinson, the leader of the first 
Puritan party, banished from England, lived, 
taught, and died here. 

The Church of St. Peter, Leiden, erected in 
1815, with double aisles, is the largest in the 
town. The lofty west tower unfortunately 
fell in 1512. This and the Church of Saint 
Pancras, a Gothic edifice of the fifteenth cen- 


tury, are perhaps the two most. interesting © 


buildings in the town. The latter is built 
on the site of an older edifice. Two curious 
pointed turrets running up the east and west 
facades, and projecting above the roof are 
curious, the space between these turrets being 
filled in by a large window of very delicate 
tracery. 

I now decided to go to Haarlem. As it was 
a fine day I boarded one of the steam trams 
which run between most of the towns in 
Holland. However, it was for the last time, as, 
starting at 9 a.m., I did not arrive at Haarlem 
until 1.30, having taken four and a half hours 
to goa distance of sixteen miles, Had I not 
been greatly annoyed at losing time in this 
manner, it would have been ludicrous the way 
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the three cars were continually left stranded 
on the road, the engine leaving them, and 
either going into an adjoining shed for perhaps 
an hour at a time, or else disappearing on the 
horizon altogether, 

Haarlem reached, however, delight again 
seizes the traveller. Surrounded by a forest 
through which the canals and paths wander, 
Haarlem is certainly a beautiful old town, and 
it is wonderful to think that years ago the site 
and surrounding country were under water. 
A vast lake was here, which gradually grew in 
extent until the sixteenth century, when the 
wind drove the waters forward and united them 
with those of several neighbouring lakes. For 
a time it was feared that North Holland would 
be turned into an island. As early as 1640 
Leeghwater, a famous engineer, proposed the 
gigantic task of reclaiming it. He had already 
recovered at enormous expense, but with signal 
success, the Beemster Polder in North Hol- 
land, a tract of 18,000 acres. It was not until 
1840 that the work of draining was actually 
undertaken. Twelve years were required to 
accomplish the task, and during that time it 
is estimated that a thousand million tons of 
water were pumped out, the works costing a 
million of money. The drainage is now carried 
on by three huge engines, constructed at Hayle 
Foundry, in Cornwall. It is said that the 
drainage of the lake has affected the annual 
rainfall, increased the temperature in summer 


and lowered it in winter to the extent of half 
a degree. Holland has to fight not only against 
the inroads of the sea, but against internal 
waters as well. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the nature and importance of 
engineering operations that are constantly 
going forward, or the amount of skill brought 
to bear on them. In some cases the waters are 
20ft. above the level of the surrounding 
country. Inundation takes place about once 
in seven years. Haarlem, like Leiden, under- 
went a siege by the Spaniards in 1572, but, 
unlike Leidea, it fell before the enemy. 

The visitor here will be struck with the 
clean, wide streets and fine o!d buildings ; the 
most interesting building is perhaps the 
Groote Kerke. This is a huge structure, 
cruciform in plan, erected at the close of the 
fifteenth century, with a tower 260ft. high. 
It contains some good choir stalls and a 
sounding-board to the pulpit (1432). Opposite 
the principal facade of the Groote Kerk is the 
Town Hall, begun in the thirteenth century. 
This was originally ® palace of the counts of 
Holland, but was remodelled in 1620 and 1630, 
when a wing was added. A museum here 
contains some excellent pictures by Franz 
Hals, which are well worth visiting. In the 
same square is the Meat Market, erected by 
Lieuen de Key in 1602, which is perhaps the 
most remarkable building of its kind in the 
country ; the effect of the combination of 
ved brick with the projecting stone is excel- 
lent. On taking the road to Amsterdam, on 
the borders of the town one of the old Portes 
is seen. This is a graceful building of red 
brick, with the usual stone dressings. It was 
restored in the sixteenth century. 


(To be continued.) 


Children’s Homes are to be erected at Out 
Lane, Huddersfield, to accommodate twenty 
children. 


A set of five windows, including the whole 
of the west windows of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Durham, have been placed in position, and 
were dedicated last Sunday week. 


The Thames and Electricity.—The pro- 
ject for utilising the Nile for the purpose of 
generating electricity for use in Cairo has 
directed attention to the possibility of making 
the Thames do similar service for London. 
The idea is that by the construction of water 
wheels or by the fixing of floating turbines 
at the various bridges sufficient power to light 
the whole of the metropolis might be obtained 
by the simple action of the tides. In order 
to bring the- subject to a practical issue a 
motion will be submitted at an early meeting 
of the London County Council for the holding 
of an inquiry by experts under the auspices 
of the Rivers Committee of the Council, 


II1—A WARM MORNING. — 


By Bunketey CRESWELL. 


boiler; Mr. Bates: 


architect ; Bolter: a clerk of wor 
“ Uncle”? Walker: a country builder; 
“Bill Todd: his foreman. Bricklayers, — 


labourers, &c., &e. oe 
Scene: Bump’s brand new country seat in course — 
of construction, upon a hot July morning, 
Bricklayers on a.scaffold, with trowels ww 
their hands, dozing; in the foreground 
labourers with spades, ditto. The work is 
at a standstill. A great slumbrous silence — 
reigns. It is half-past eleven. * 
Bates discovered entering on a visit of inspection, 
He perceives the state of affairs and is 
much annoyed. At his approach the trowels” 
and spades spring into motion, and t¢ 
work of buwilding proceeds with gre 
activity. —= 
Bates (to BrickuAyER): Is Mr. Walker on’ 
building, or Mr. Bolter? ~ = 
BRICKLAYER (vexed at his disturbed slumbers, 
shakes his head): Dunno. a= 
Bates: ‘You are not levelling up properly 
after each course here, and you should 
use more water. : — 
BrickLAyER: Oh, well. — 
Bates; Well, what ? 
BricKtayerR (turning on him): What your- 
self; take and glue the bricks—I don’t 
care. eA 
Bares: My man you 
told. ee 
BrickLayur (sulkily): I’m not going to- 
argue with no toffs; if yer want to talk to 
someone go and talk to my foreman. : 
(Enter Brut opp, fretful with heat and dust 
and broken slumbers.) Sas 
Bates (to Topp): They want more wa 
there. Sam 
Topp (aggressively) : Well, why don’t they as 
for it then ? Sx 
Bates: I really can’t tell you. ~ s 
(Topp signs labourer to fetch water.) 
Bares (to Topp): Why have you got all th 
men screening out that broken plas 
and dust? 
Topp: They’re a looking for my spectacles 
Bates: Your spectacles ! Shi 
Topp: 'hat’s it. I lost ’em last week so 
- where on the job, and they’re bound 
find’ em if they screen all the rubbish out. 
Bares (indignantly): But they must keep to 
their work. ; a 
Topp (angrily): Well can’t yer see they’re a- 
working hard as iver they can work. (He 
stares at BATES with one hand thrown out 
in direction of workmen and then walks off 
grumbling.) 3 
(Bates looks at his watch, annoyed b 
- the absence of WALKER and B 
Ter. He. stands and exam 
part of the building.) 
(Bump wanders in examining the pro- 
gress of his house; he does not see 
Bates until he walks into him 
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backwards.) 

Bump: O, there you are, are you? 
Bares (nettled): Good morning, Mr. Bu 

(Moves a few steps away.) 


Bump: It’s some time since I saw you h 
isn’t it, eh? : 
Bartss (in a tone of affected sweetness): Do 
know I’m afraid we’re going to hav 
change in the weather. (Hwamine: 
wall.) Pipe” 
Bump: Oh you are, are you? Well, perh 
you'll answer my question? ‘oie 
Bares (looking over his shoulder): Beg pardon? 
Bump (growing red): I said, perhaps youll 
oblige me by answering my question. — 
Bares (in a tone of nice discrimination) : 1 
T don’t think you said that, Mr. Bump. | 
don’t think you said “oblige.” = 
Bump (his anger growing): Whether I did or 
not, perhaps you'll be good enough to 
answer my question. - 
Bates (raising his eyebrows) Which ques 
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Bump (beginning to dance with suppressed 
rage): I say — now — now — now, look 
ee Mr. Architect, ve had enough of 
this. 

Bates (quietly): I’ve had too much. 

Bump (with emphasis): I say, you’re not doing 
what I’m a-paying you to do, You're not 
acting up to my expectations. 

Bates: I never accepted responsibility for 

) your expectations. 

Bump (sharply): Eh? I asked for pretty 
architecture—didn’t I ask you to do me 
pretty architecture ? 

Bares: Probably (staring in front of him), 

_ Bump: And do you mean to say you call that 
“ pretty architecture” ? 

Bates (looking at his watch): Certainly not, 
the term is only used by amateurs. 

Bume: Oh! Didn’t I tell you I wanted pink 
bricks. 

Barus: I shouldn’t be surprised. 

Bump: And do you call that a pink brick ? 


Barxs: Of course not. I call it by its right 


name. 

Bump: Eh? Oh, Oh, you do, do you. Well 
look a here Mr. Architect—or whatever 
you are—I’d just have you to understand 
what I’m a paying youfor. It’s no good 
your telling me this here’s pretty 
architecture. I tell you it AIN’1. 
(Shouting: BATES assumes an expression 
of pain, and moves a step away, his hand 
over his ear.) As if I didn’t know what 
pretty architecture was. Didn’t my 
father have the front of the tallow works 
pulled down and built up again and 
made pretty by the best architect in 
Wormwood Hollow, and pink bricks and 
little sausages all over, and his face done 
on blue tiles made a purpose, and flower 
pots too—and—and—didn’t he ? 

 BatsEs (sighing and raising one hand) : I really 
can’t say, Mr. Bump. I know very little 
of the history of tallow. 

Bump (breathless, and rather puzzled): Eh? 
Don’t know the history of tallow. What 
do you mean ? 

Bates (facing him for the first time, and tapping 
him on the chest with one finger): Pll tell 
you what I mean, Mr. Bump, but once and 
for all. Please remember that. You should 
know that if I have my duty to you, l 
have also my duty towards my art. 

Bump (breathless) : Oh—really—indeed. 

Bates: It may surprise you, but no one can 
acquire taste in architecture by means of 


tallow. 
Bumr: Indeed—Oh ! 
Barres: Yes. And it may astonish you, but if 


you were to live and boil tallow for a 
thousand years, it would still be a grea‘ 
impertinence in you to criticise my work. 
Bump: Oh! And may I 


Bates (taking him wp): And I may remind ; 
you that you don’t contradict your lawyer, | 
and you don’t contradict your doctor, and, | 


Mr. Bump, you shall not contradict me. 
(WALKER and BourEerR enter shame- 
faced, WALKER surreptitiously 
wiping his mouth, BouTER con- 
cealing a pipe.) 

Bume: Oh! 

Bates: Yes, and I mean it (twrns towards 
WALKER and BoutrerR). Good morning. 
(He turns his back and seems to inspect an 
archway.) i 
(Bump stares and frowns and then marches 
off. Walker and Bolter stand together un- 
easily, and nudge each other) 

Good morning, nice 
morning, sir. 
Morning, morning, ex- 

pecting you sir, 

Bares (still examining arch and after a pause) : 
I hope you don’t find your duties too 
great a strain on your attention. 

Oh no, sir, we don’t. 


“WALKER : 


(speaking 
Bourer : 


together) 


~ WALKER : (ds: Before) We're used toit, sir. 
Bouter: : Oh no, no, we manage 
to keep up allright, 


(Brushes away some crwmbs.) 

Bates (turning): Well, perhaps you will be 
good enough to see that the bricklayers 
flush up after—— 

Bourer (breaking in): That what I’m always 
telling ’em, sir. 

G 


Waker (loudly): Now I never heard the 
like o’ that—all the years I’ve been a 
builder, there never was a word about 
flushing up ; if my father—— 

Barns (beside himself with accumulated annoy- 
ance): You'll take my instructions, please. 

WALKER: Sir, I have only to say—— 

Bump (rushing wp and in a loud high-pitched 
tone of complaint) : Now look here, they 
haven’t put them china plates up over the 
front entrance. 

Bares (breaking owt): Oh damn your china 
plates. (Strides off.) 


| A Fountain at Catford, erected by the 
inhabitants of Southend village, Catford, in 
commemoration of the sixtieth year of Her 


ee 


ey! 4 
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THE GROOTE KERKE, DORDRECHT, 


_ Majesty’s reign, has just been opened. The | 


fountain, situate at the junction of Bromley 
Road and Beckenham Lane, Southend, has 
cost £120. It is also proposed to erect a 
water trough for horses. 


-paper on “Colour Decoration, 


COLOUR DECORATION. 


By Couze A. ADAMS. 


T the meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation last Friday, Mr. G. H, Fellowes 
Prynne presided. Mr. Cole A. Adams read a 
” of which the 
following is the substance:— 

My discourse to-night is addressed to 
students, and I shall attempt no dissertation 
upon the higher flights that have to be 
ascended in treating so voluminous a subject 
as Colour Decoration. I propose to speak of 
some of the various methods adopted ip 
colour decoration and to offer a few sugges- 
tions which may be of use in your study of 


~ 
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the subject. In our cities and manufacturing 
towns the architect, in attempting to add the 
charm of colour to his building, has to 
encounter the smoke demon, who, no sooner 
than the building is finished, sets to work to 
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deface it as far as he is able. At present—and 
1 fear so long as he is permitted to work his 
wicked will—no remedy is possible. Perhaps 
in the future, when we shall see more use 
made of electricity, or some means are found 
to compel manufacturers effectually to con- 
sume their own smoke, and householders also, 
then, when this demon is chained, we may see 
our buildings decorated with a colour of a 
more cheerful tone than they now possess. 


Majolica and Mosaic. 


The trials which have been made of glazed 
earthenware or majolica for both outside and 
inside architectural treatment are hardly, I 
think, quite satisfactory. It is an excellent 
‘material where cleanliness is a sanitary 
necessity, but the glazed surface is fatal to 
that repose that colour when applied to a 
building seems to demand. It gives a restless 
appearance which is disturbing to the harmony 
of colour ; and even this material our enemy, 
the smoke fiend, does not respect. ‘The light 
falling on the mouldings. and ornaments is a 
disturbing element, and distorts them. It 
gives a better appearance, and is more 
decorative if the material presents a smooth, 
non-reflecting surface, and has only a dull 
glaze. You do not varnish decoration which 
you apply in oil colour, for the reason that 
you would lose that quality of flatness and 
repose which is so important. Detached 
objects executed ina glazed earthenware are 
properly so treated ; it is when it is applied to 
large surfaces it becomes distracting. These 
remarks apply, but in a lesser degree, to 
polished marble, which, unless introduced 
with great discrimination, is hardly satisfac- 
tory when covering large surfaces. Mosaic 
should, I think, be always employed on a con- 
cave or convex surface; it is hardly ever 
pleasing on a flat surface, hence its unsuit- 
ability in reredoses, as generally applied. 


Church Decoration. 


And here I am tempted to ask how long the 
custodians of our cathedrals and churches and 
the worshippers in them, will be content with 
the sculpture and painting that is generally 
thought good enough? ‘There are not want- 
ing instances where one sees work which it is 
a pleasure to find, but such instances are rare. 
Buildings erected by our best architects con- 
tain too often sculpture and painting executed 
by incompetent and nameless artists. Sedding 
saw this need for calling on accomplished 
artists to help him in his work, and all true 
architects would wish it, instead of having to 
be content with the poor, lifeless, mechanical 
productions of advertising firms one generally 
sees. When we go abroad we are shown some 
masterpiece of the sculptor’s or painter’s Art 
done at a time when the highest efforts were 
alone. thought worthy of a place in the 
sanctuary ; and yet at the present time men 
are richer than they ever were, and could the 
better afford to give. The monuments to the 
dead in our cathedrals and churches are 
frequently works of worth and beauty, but we 
want equally good work dedicated to the 
service of the living God we worship. Mention 
must in fairness be made of the great pro- 
gress made in stained glass; much of it is 
admirable. Perhaps it will not be long before 
the educated and wealthy will call in the aid 
of artists who will give us works that shall be 
worthy of the buildings they are placed in, 
and worthy of the artists who executed them. 
There can be no better medium of perpetuating 
their fame. 


A New Decorative Process. 


In a house in the north, where it has been 
my privilege to stay many times, built for the 
most part by a man who comes from an artistic 
race, and who himself is artistic in every sense, 
is a mode of decoration which, as far as I know, 
is original, and certainly it is most delightful. 
The walls and ceilings were prepared in the 
usual way. They were then covered with a 
thick coat of oil and whitelead, made the con- 
sistency of pudding, and laid upon the walls 
and ceilings with a trowel. The next process 
depended upon what the nature of the design 
was to be. Supposing it was the ceiling to be 
treated, as a vine trailing over the whole sur- | 


face; the artist with his thumb boldly draws 
the leading lines of the design, and then 
with the end of an ordinary paint brush draws 
the stalk, leaves, and fruit. Those parts which 
he wishes to emphasise he models in the 
material—such as the grapes, which are raised 
in relief; in fact, with the coating which he 
has been careful not to lay on toa uniform 
thickness, he is able to produce effects, whilst 
moist, as his fancy dictates. If he wants a 
more or less geometrical pattern on the walls 
he takes a comb, and by eye draws in patterns 
such as you may see done on the outside 
plaster of old cottages in Suffolk and else- 
where, and also similar to some Japanese 
patterns with which you are all familiar. 
Again, on the surface thus prepared, he 
puts a powdering here and there of small 
patterns. This coat, which is capable of 
taking any kind of design the artist may 
wish and his fancy dictate, is allowed to 
dry and harden. It is then painted the 
general colour it is to be, and the artist has 
various mixings at hand of the same colour, 
and blends them as he goes Those parts of 
the design to be gilded are so done and the 
various colours applied and allowed to dry. 
Finally the work is dull-varnished and has 
bronze powder mixed with the varnish, which 


gives a kind of sheen to the whole. The — 


bright parts in gold are toned down, and the 
colours blended one with the other. 


far as I could gather, is the process. It is 


unlike anything with which I am acquainted, - 


and it has great possibilities. It gives some- 
what the charm that a picture does in which 
the colour is laid on unsparingly with brush 
and palette knife. The burred edges of the 
patterns, flowers, or fruit raised in the process 
reflect light. The colours running one into 
the other satisfy the eye by their variety, 
and the dull old gold effects, mingling 
again with the bronzes, give a _ richness 
and tout ensemble which is charming. ‘This 
work, however, must be done by artists. 
Executed by the ordinary decorators it would 
be intolerable. One striking effect in this 
house was suggested by the patron; he saw a 
ceiling after it had been floated with the oil 
and white lead with the trowel marks left. 
With a happy inspiration, he told the man to 
leave it so, and paint it with a deep copper 
bronze. The result is a most happy one—it 
has the same charm that beaten. copper 
produces. 3 


The Architect as Decorator. 


There may be some among you with an eye 
and love for colour and ornament who might 
do much worse than take up this branch of 
Architecture as your calling. With the advan- 
tages you enjoy of learning your profession, it 
would be a great gain to you, and you would 
bring to bear a knowledge of Architecture and 
building construction which would be of in- 
finite use. The want of such acquaintance with 
this Art accounts for the failure one so often 
sees in modern decoration. If we possessed 
artists with architectural knowledge, who made 
it their calling to decorate buildings, it would 
be a great public good, and the public need 
educating in the matter of good taste. Growing 
up around us are town halls, picture galleries, 
free libraries, swimming baths, &c. Do not 
these offer scope for the artist? There are 
hundreds of such buildings lately come 
into ‘existence waiting the hand of the artist. 
For a moderate sum, depending largely, of 
course, upon the building and the class of 
decoration, they might be made more attractive 
and interesting. Now, what happens? The 
powers that be call in the local painter and 
decorator; he sets to work and—paints it. 
Knowing very little of the principles of 
decoration, absolutely nothing about Archi- 
tecture, he, of course, cannot apply his 
decoration architecturally, and as a result, he 
not only wrongs the building and the architect 
who designed it, but commits the further 
crime of offending against good taste. Now, 
for comparatively a few guineas paid to an 
architect, who made such work his ‘speciality, 
or to a skilled decorative artist, the same local 
painter and decorator might be led to turn 
out a work which would at once appeal to 
educated taste and give the public decoration 
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of which they might be proud. I believe if — 
authorities having the care of such buildings — 
knew where they could obtain competent — 
advice and skill in carrying out this class of — 
work, they would avail themselves of it, — 
There is abroad everywhere a quickening of — 
interest in public life, and the cities and town 
are vying with one another in providing build. 
ings dedicated to the use of the public, which — 
augurs well; and, as time goes on, we may — 
look for a further extension of this good—as — 
good it is—tending to break down class pre- 
judices, and bring peer and peasant together — 
with the happiest results; in good time much _ 
may be done to render the lives and homes of 
the poor happier and better by this process of 
levelling up. To this end the decorative artist _ 
may employ his talent and do good by creating — 
beautiful work that must have a refining infit 
ence for good. Few towns there are of any 
importance that do not tempt our great — 
singers and actors to visit them, few that do 
not possess some work of an architect of — 
eminence, and it may be that at no distant — 
future, few will be said not to possess some — 
work of Art of a great painter or sculptor in a — 
richly decorated building. Is it not worth — 
working for to become one of them who shall — 
add to the fame of the town who employs him, — 
by his skill in colour decoration, instead of — 
leaving such work to be ignorantly and ~ 
vulgarly carried out? : 


How to Gain Experience. 


Experience in practical decoration may be ~ 
gained in a way that is probably within the — 
reach of most of you. In the parish in whic 
you reside there will be a school or a paris 
room, and the parson would doubtless b 
glad of anyone who could be found to 
volunteer to decorate it. This would give 
you the opportunity of doing experimental 
work which would be excellent training, and 
at the same time, you would be doing practical 
good to others. But how to set about it 
The Parson may not unreasonably object to 
having his building made use of for experi- 
ments. You must first qualify yourselves by 
learning the handicraft to convince him you 
know something about the Art. I think o 

of the best ways to study decoration is to si 
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learn what best shows and 


+ and try and grasp the notion or leading idea 


of the artist; how he has treated it and how 


worked it out; what leading colour or colours he 
_ has chosen; in short, its leading characteristics. 


Having taking in the scheme or design, I think 


the next best thing is—supposing it to bea 


ceiling, for instance—to make a plan and sec- 
tions of it, then select that portion which will 


_ illustrate how the design or pattern will repeat. 


These drawings you should sketch as neatly 
and with as little detail as will express the thing 
you are at work upon, then put on a few 
leading dimensions ; note the distance from the 
eye where the decoration is most effective, the 
distance from the eye, the style, probable or 
approximate date, place, and, in fact, each and 
everything that occurs to you as worth noting. 
Having made these drawings, which may be 
more or less elaborated according to what 


you are engaged upon, you may now proceed 


to detail the work to a larger scale, and draw 
with the greatest care the ornament. A 
number or letter referring to where the part 
is should be noted on the plan or section, so 
that the details may agree with the drawings. 
When you have got your details sufficiently 
forward in pencil you may then proceed to 
colour them, and this will test your eye for 
colour. If you have not got your colours with 
you, or are pressed for time, a simple plan is 
to put on the drawing a schedule of colours, 
and number them thus—red 1, blue 2, yellow 
3, and so on; or you may elect to adopt the 
heraldic method. Either of these ways will 
be of use in keeping you in mind of the scheme 
of colour, and then you can, at your leisure, 
colour in your drawing; but the study will ke 
of most use- which is painted on the spot. 
It all depends upon what you are sketching, 
but where the detail would work out very 
small and not large enough to explain the 
design, that part should be drawn to a larger 
seale. As you proceed you will insensibly 
illustrates the 
subject upon which you are engaged. 

After some remarks on the importance of 
studying nature and acquiring habits of close 
observation, Mr. Adams went on to speak of 


Perspective Drawing. 


_ You will find it useful, he said, to acquire the 
art of sketching in perspective. 


You can in 
less space show so much more of your subject, 
and if you can readily and easily sketch in 
perspective, it conveys the intention much 
better to the lay mind. It has, besides, a 
commercial value, as you may convince a client 
the more readily if you can show him how a 
work will look when executed. At the same 
time, do not let this kind of sketching take too 
great a hold upon you to the neglect of careful 
and figured details drawn either by eye or to 
scale. Drawing in perspective becomes so 
fascinating that the temptation is to makea 
picture, and you will learn your lesson better 
by a hard matter of fact diagram. In making 
studies of ornament in monochrome, it is most 
useful training to do so with a brush. You 
cannot get anything like the freedom or effect 
by using pencil or pen, and you will come 
nearer to the Greek and the Japanese if you 
copy their painting direct with a brush. With 
a little practice you will find no great diffi- 
culty ; besides, it is excellent training, and it 
will let you into the secret of how they pro- 
duced their effects and why their ornament 
takes certain forms. 


Greek Ornament. 


If you wish to study the ornament as practised 


‘by the ancient Greeks, go to the British 


Museum, make your way to the vase-rooms, 
and you will see how, by the employment of 
simple yet lovely forms, they have produced 
designs in endless variety and mostly with the 


-use of a single pigment. We frequently hear 


a great deal about the accuracy displayed by 
the Greeks in their treatment of ornament. 
Many of the examples which have come down 
to us are anything but well drawn, and all that 


‘Ll have studied show an absence of mechanical 


accuracy, being obviously executed by the eye 
and hand only. It is the fashion in employing 
Greek ornament in decoration of all kinds to 


do so with geometrical precision, with the 
eee 2 
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result that it is all “ Faultily faultless, icily 
regular, splendidly null.” It does not pulsate 
with life, and to employ Greek ornament thus 
is to miss half its beauty, which does not con- 
sist in perfect accuracy of parts, but in that 
charm which the trained eye and hand alone 
can give to all work, and which is lost in 
mechanical execution. 

In the repetition of ornament, where the 
same pattern is employed over and over again, 
stencil plates are generally used. The whole 
art of stencil-plate cutting has a rather narrow 
margin of limitation, and work carried out 
with the extensive use of stencilling is 
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anything but pleasing. It has a thin, starved, 
stiff, mechanical appearance. The Japanese 
employ stencil-plates for the decoration of 
their textile fabrics, and produce most artistic 
effects; whether they have any like method 
in use for wall or ceiling decoration I do not 
know, but I venture to throw out a suggestion 
for adapting the principle employed by them, 
and applying it in a modified sense to our use. 
Let the design to be employed in repetition 
be drawn on fairly stout cartridge paper, and 
it may be designed without any care for the 
“ ties” which it should be the object to dis- 
pense with so that the plate shall leave the 
stencil brush finished. Then give the paper a 
coating each side of patent knotting, and with 


' three or more similarly prepared blank sheets 
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secured together at all available points, place 
on a sheet of plate-glass, cut out the parts 
through the several sheets with a sharp knife, 
Then, when you have cut out the pattern, 
liberate the sheets and insert between two of 
them a network of very fine wire, which may be 
made taut by attaching it to a frame (a trifle 
larger than the paper stencil plate) of stout 
wire. The two plates, being exactly adjusted, 
should then be pasted together, and when dry 
give another coat of knotting. It may be 
objected that the wire which takes the place 
of the “ties” will be objectionable and will 
show in the colour, but with skill in manipula- 
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tion it may be made, if you will, to become 
part of the design. I do not think it will be 
any detriment, and at all events the plan will 
admit of a much wider, more artistic, and more 
extensive use of stencilling. By having on 
your palette several mixings of the colour of 
varying tints, and two or more stencil brushes 
in use, it is very easy to blend the colours of 
the stencilling in executing it, and to remove 
the harsh mechanical appearance one so often 
sees. By a series of plates effects can be pro- 
duced, on the same principle as wall-papers or 
printing in colours is done, and much of 
the objection to stencilling will vanish by 
adopting this method of the Japanese. The 
difficulties that beset a decorative artist are 
very great, and he must be ever studying 
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so as to store his brainand keep abreast of the 
times. I think a student can hardly do better 
than commence his studies of decoration of the 
different styles with copying from the decora- 
tion of savage tribes, of which the British 
Museum and most museums contain a goodly 
collection. I advise this as affording illustra- 
tions of what the untutored man does in 
ornament and colour, and there is a marked 
likeness in the early efforts of different’ nations 
or tribes; lines, circles, dots, zig-zags, herring- 
bone, and the employment of the primaries of 
colour. Then the styles should be taken, 
commencing with the Egyptian as the earliest. 
Let me suggest a visit to the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, where an object lesson may be 
learnt from the courts decorated in the 
different styles. Unfortunately in this country 
we have but few examples of ancient decorated 
buildings to study from, and have to be con- 
tent with the fragments in our, museums and 
the various objects to be found there. Still, 
one must take things as they are and be con- 
tent ; but however beautiful the various frag- 
_ments are, they have not the teaching that 
applied decoration to a building possesses ; to 
obtain this you will have to go abroad and 
study the style you wish to become acquainted 
with in its own home, with all the surround- 
ings which so influence the art. Much and 
most useful information is to be gathered 
from the splendid works which have been 
published, and which you may see at the 
museums and in the library of the Institute 
and Architectural Association. They are 
magnificently illustrated, but the colours can 
only faintly show the effect that the building 
produces under the ever-varying light and 
shade. As it is hardly possible to study all 
the styles in the land where they have had 
their birth, you must study from those 
specimens which we possess and from books, 


(To be continued.) 


A FORGOTTEN QUARTER 
OF PARIS. : 


By Joun C. PAaaet. 


was merged in the Renaissance by the 

work of the times of Francis I.; both 
systems had for their most familiar feature 
prominent—or in the case of towers conical— 
roofs. The chateaux of his reign are pro- 
verbial for beauty, and are seen at their 
erandest in Fontainebleau and on the banks of 
the Loire. But the reign of Henry IV.— 
coincident with the later Elizabethan and 
early Jacobean work in England—witnessed 
the triumph of Italian ideas of building ; 
order and symmetry were more considered 
than picturesqueness; the sparkling style of 
Lescot and De VYOrme disappeared: one 
feature alone remained from the past, it was 
and is ineradicable from French building art 
—the high-pitched roof. 

If not so beautiful as their predecessors, 
there is much that is dignified in the build- 
ings of “Henri Quatre’s” period. Three 
materials were used; the body of the house in 
red brick, usually white-pointed, is broken by 
high pilasters in stone ; the windows are 
lofty casements, topped by small pediments ; 
the roofs are of slate, sometimes dark, some- 
times of greenish hue, high pitched with only 
a few bold dormers; lead is used for orna- 
ments, whilst masks and caryatides break up 
monotony ; the doorways are often covered 
with a large hooded pediment; under it the 
tympanum is richly carved with heraldic 
shields, trophies, and sculptured figures. 

Some of the best of these designs may be 
studied in a quarter of Paris long since 
deserted by fashion, the Marais. Its centre 
is the Place des Vosges. Deserted in the 
eighteenth century for the Faubourg St. 
Germain, as that in its turn was for the new 
quarter built-by Baron Haussmann, it was 
nevertheless for many years the Court suburb 
of the capital; Henry IV. suggested its forma- 
tion; his great minister Sully supervised the 


Tes old Feudal Architecture of France 


scheme, and *the Huguenot architect Du 
Cerceau was responsible for the design. In 
this fine old square we see one of the first 
attempts at laying out a city with open spaces 
on a symmetrical plan; a precedent never 
afterwards lost sight of in Paris. 

The square occupies the site of the historic 


Palais des Tournelles, so called from its 


innumerable turrets and bartisans; the 
houses are separate residences, and are 
slightly varied, but bear the impress of one 
design ; they are in three stories, the lowest 
being open to the street and arcaded, forming 
a promenade constantly alluded to by old 
dramatists as the scene of their comedies The 


' high roofs are simple, but not yet of the form 


to which Mansart gave his name; here and 
there they rise into a pavilion, and under one 
of these on the north side the King had 
intended to live himself when his career was 
cut short by the dagger of Ravaillac. No. 21 
was afterwards occupied by Richelieu. 

The neighbourhood a few years ago 
abounded in town houses of old French 
families, for the most part deserted by 
their owners, the basements turned into shops, 
the upper floors let as appartements, the French 
equivalent for “flats; ’’? each was known as the 
“ hotel” (the word is used for palace or private 
residence) of a particular family. Every year 
that passes sees some local change, some 
feature removed, some mansion pulled down, 
but a certain number remain, and though no 
longer maintained in splendour, are extremely 
characteristic specimensof seventeenth century 
Architecture. 

At 143 in the Rue St. Antoine is the Hotel 
de Sully, built for Maximilian de Béthune, 
Duc de Sully, by Du Cerceau. The front is 
richly decorated with pilasters, hooded pedi- 
ments, and masks; within is a courtyard—the 
system of building thus has never died out in 
France. Each side of the court is sculptured 
with figures representing one of the Seasons, 
with armour, foliage, and masks ; the French 
are singularly conservative in their arts, and 
masks are features rarely absent from a design. 
Wherever ironwork is introduced in windows 
or balconies it is strong, graceful, and flowing, 
and itmay be noted that the details in iron seen 
in the new boulevards are often exact repro- 
ductions of the designs of the seventeenth 
century. 

The roof is broken by large dormers, with 
curved pediments; the interior still retains a 
fine staircase and a “great room” or “salon” 
on the first floor; in the last century the 
mansion was occupied by another minister, 
Turgot, shortly before the Revolution. 

At tho corner of the Rue des Francs- 
Bourgeois stands the Hotel Carnavalet. Origi- 


nally designed by Lescot and Bullant, it was ~ 


medified by an architect whose name is a 
household word in France, the elder Mansart ; 
here we may trace the beginnings of that 
system, which his nephew completed, of 
raising roofs into high conspicuous masses but 
truncated; his name slightly altered into 
mansardeis a synonym for a garret or any room 
underthe roof. A family likenessmay besaid to 
run through these designs; the pedimented 
windows, the pilasters, the carved masks, the 
wreaths, arms, and shields appear in all, though 
differently combined, and the three materials 
are the same; red brick, stone of the light 
creamy grey, which in those days was quarried 
from Montmartre; and slate. The house will 
always be famous as the abode, from 1677 to 
1698, of Madame de Sevigné ; it was here that 
she wrote many of her celebrated letters. 

The Hotel de Beauvais is notable for its front 
decorated with heads of lions and rams, the 
latter a punning allusion to Catherine Bellier, 
wife of Pierre de Beauvais, the builder, 
The. courtyard is elliptical instead of rect- 
angular, and shows originality of design; the 


growing neo-classicism of taste is evidenced - 


in the vestibule, whose Doric columns sustain 
trophies ; the staircase, flanked by Corin- 
thian columns, is adorned with bas reliefs, and 
has an elaborate balustrade. From a window 
on the first floor, or belle étage, Anne of Austria 
witnessed the return of her son, Louis XIV., 
with his Spanish bride the Infanta Maria 
Theresa. ” : 

The Hotel dela Force has been pulled down. 


\ 


It had terrible memories. Built for the Du 
de la Force, it had several courts, and was so 
large that it was ultimately bought by the — 
Government for a prison, and during the — 
Revolution it was there that some of the worst 
of the “ massacres of September” 1792 took — 
place. % ae 

The Hétel de Lamoignon survives, and is — 
remarkable for its complete system of very — 
large double Corinthian pilasters admirabl 
applied, especially at the angles, both salient 
and re-entering ; though faded it is still grand 

Behind the eastern side of the Palace des — 
Vosges runs the Rue des Tournelles; in it the — 
house of Ninon de lEnclos may still be seen 
with its quasi-classic vestibule decorated with — 
masks and caryatides, boudoir with painted 
ceiling, and great balustraded staircase. Zs 

No city has been more completely trans- 
formed in our time than the French capital, — 
but the building art of France, taken as a~~ 
whole, has changed less than that of any other — 
country. It remains to be seen whether its — 
leading characteristics will survive the creation — 
of structures of enormous height destined soo 
to become general in modern cities. ; 
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THE NEW RAILWAY T 
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R. RITCHIE, President of the Board of — 
Trade, has consented to open the Great — 
Central Railway Company’s new line to ~ 
London. The date has not yet been absolutely — 
fixed, but it will be early in March, probably — 
during the first week. Special trains, con- — 
taining invited guests, will be run from the © 
principal towns of the Great Central Rail-— 
way Company’s service, including Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln, and luncheon will be © 
served in London, at which Mr. Ritchie will — 
be present. Here the formal ceremony will — 
take place. The new line is of great com- 
mercial importance. It will open out nev 
districts in the centre of England, and 
destined to play an important part in fostering — 
the mining industry of those regions. It will 
not provide a shorter route to London from — 
Manchester than those already in existence, but — 
it isthe intention of the company to organise a — 
service which shall cover the distance in the ~ 
regulation time of four hours and a quarter. — 
The ruling gradient is the small one of one in 
176, and the curves are on the 60 chains radius. — 
The line, therefore, is admirably adapted for — 
the fastest speeds. The rails throughout are — 
weighted at 86lb. a yard, and are “keyed” on 
the outside, in accordance with the most — 
modern engineering devices. All the stations, — 
except two, are on the island plan, an arrange- — 
ment which will allow the lines to be doubled, — 
when the trafic demands the extension, — 
without the removal of a solitary brick of © 
existing stations. The bridges, too, are — 
constructed to allow of the doubling of the lines. 
The London terminus is in Marylebone Road. 
On the day the line is opened there will only — 
be two lines available for use. The 1emainder 
of the five lines running into the station will — 
be covered temporarily with a substantially- — 
built platform, and partially enclosed in order 
to make, for the time being, a large hall, | 
where the opening ceremony, to be presided — 
over by Mr. Ritchie, will take place. Nearly — 
all the internal fittings of the station will be 
in their place in a few days, and booking — 
offices, waiting-rooms, bookstall, and all the — 
etceteras apertaining to a modern i 
way station will be completed 
for occupation by the staff of officials. 
The offices for the goods staff are in a very in- © 
complete condition. The roof is not yet on 
the large building which is being erected to 
accommodate them. The immense warehouse — 
at the main line end of the goods yard is, how- 
ever, being rapidly brought to completion. A ~ 
few weeks ago only half the building had been — 
erected, but during the last uronth the iron- 
work required has been delivered at a very 
rapid rate, and consequently the work has 
gone on with extraordinary speed, so that in 
short time the roof will be on, and the work 
putting in the flooring can be commenced. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


oe the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects last Monday, Professor 
Aitchison, R.A., presided. The subject for 
discussion was “ Public Libraries,’ and 
two papers were read, one from the archi- 
tect’s point of view, by Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
_F.R.LB.A., the other from the librarian’s point 
of view, by Mr. F. J. Burgoyne. Mr. Brydon 
explained that his object was to show, with as 
full illustrations as possible, something of 
what had been recently done in library 
building, so that one may learn what to follow 
in the future. A suitable site is of primary 
importance. It should be central and promi- 
nent, yet quiet; ample in area to allow for 
future extension ; have a good light all round, 
and be dry. As regards the building, the free 
and open system of the ordinary popular 
_ library—i.e., reference and loan, combined with 
reading rooms—rendered proper supervision 
essential, and as libraries are usually under- 
staffed, the arrangements of the plan must be 
concentrated, so as to enable the officials to 
supervise at a glance all the rooms to which 
the public have access. 


An Ideal Plan 


_is to place all the public rooms on one floor. 
_ Where this cannot be done, the rooms to which 
most frequent and rapid access is required 
should be placed on the ground floor, and 
those less frequented on an upper floor. The 
administrative portion of the library, such as 
the book stores, the librarian’s office, and the 
workrooms for the staff, must be conveniently 
placed for the service of the department to 
which they are more particularly attached. The 
public rooms should be lofty, well-lighted, 
and thoroughly ventilated. The planning 
of a public library is not, however,« a 
complicated problem. The requirements are 
comparatively few and simple, and lend them- 
_ selves to a stately and architectural system of 
_ design from which some striking effects almost 
necessarily follow. It must be endowed with 
a fitting dignity both in plan and elevation. 
The reading rooms, being large, give ample 
scope for the designer’s knowledge of propor- 
tion. They should possess that quiet dignity 
of effect which can only be obtained by good 
proportion and restraint in design. Respecting 


The Lending Department 


the author considered that an architectural 
opportunity had been missed in many recent 
English libraries. Instead of being simply a 
book store, with a space cut off for the public, 
the delivery room might be treated as a hall 
by itself, as in some of the American libraries 
notably at Boston. There the delivery room 
is 64ft. long by 33ft. wide, and 20ft. high, and 
is decorated in the most sumptuous manner, 
Adjoining it is the stack room, to all parts of 
which application slips are sent through 
pneumatic tubes. The books come back to 
the alcove by means of a little electric railway 
with wire basket carriages. The delivery room 
at the 
Edinburgh Public Library 


‘is modelled on the telling-room of a Scotch 
bank. The central space is devoted to the 
public, with counters round three sides, and 
alcoves behind them for the storage of books. 
‘This arrangement gives scope for, and is 
treated with, considerable architectural effect, 
a handsome hall being the result. The public 
library of the future will be the centre of 
culture and enlightenment of the district in 
which it is placed, and will wield an influence 
which must ever become wider and stronger. 
‘The building should be of such a character as 
to assist this influence. The suburban villa 
type with its useless turrets and bay windows 
should be altogether discarded—in short, the 
|building should be endowed with that distine- 
‘tion of style and nobility of design which will 
‘render it an enjoyment and inspiration to all 
who hope for the growth of a living interest 
n Architecture as a fine art. Having briefly 
eferred to the arrangement of rooms in 
7. aa 
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libraries recently erected in the United King- 
dom, plans of all of which were shown, the 
author turned to the great American libraries, 
describing in more or less detail the buildings, 
plan, and notable features of the Congressional 
Library at Washington, of which an inter®sting 


historical sketch was given, the Public Library 


at Boston, the Columbia University Library, 
New York, and the Public Library about to 
be erected in New York. In the 


Washington Library 


‘the American Government had commissioned 


American sculptors and painters—some fifty 
in all—to decorate broadly and thoroughly 
one of its great national monuments. Stair- 
case, hall, and rotunda, or reading-room, are 
a blaze of rich marbles and decoration. In the 
rotunda, the columns and pilasters of the piers 
carrying the dome are of red Numidian 
marble resting on pedestals of dark purple 
Tennessee marble, their capitals being gilded. 
The screens between the piers are of yellow 
marble, and the portrait statues which sur- 
mount the balustrude are of bronze. The 


building is 468ft. long from north to south, . 


340ft. deep from east to west, by 72ft. high. 
The rotunda is 100ft. diameter, 12..ft. high to 
the top of the dome, and 160ft. to the domed 
ceiling of the lantern. The architects were 
first, Mr. Smithmeyer, then General Casey, 
Mr. Bernard Green, and Mr. Pelz. The 
building cost £1,272,000 sterling. The great 


architectural features of the 


Boston Library 


are the staircase hall and the Bates Hall—the 
former notable for its mural paintings by 
M. Puvis de Chavannes. The Bates Hall 
is the reference reading-room, it is 218ft. 
by 42ft., and 50ft. high to the crown of its 
arched ceiling. It has accommodation for 
264 readers at 33 tables. Sargent Hall, 
named after the eminent painter, is 84ft. long, 
23ft. wide, and 26ft. high. The ceiling is 
vaulted, and the hall is lighted from the roof. 
The decorative painting will be entirely by 
Mr. Sargent, the scheme, representing the 
Triumph of Religion, illustrates certain stages 
of Jewish and Christian history. The interior 
court is surrounded on three sides by 
an open arcade of white marble, similar 
in design to that of the Cancellaria Palace in 
Rome. In its centre is a marble fountain, set 
about with grass plots; along the walls under 
the arcade are low oak benches, so that on 
warm days the court may be used as an open- 
air reading-room. The building is a careful 
study of modern Renaissance, thoughtfully 
and lovingly carried out, reflecting the greatest 
credit on its architect, Mr. McKim, and the 
public spirit that called it into being. Many 


interesting facts and figures in connection’ 


with this library and the branch libraries at 
Boston were given by the author. The third 
library called attention to, that of the 


Columbia University, 


New York, was built and presented to the 
University by Mr. Seth Low, President of the 
University, as a memorial to his father. Con- 
struction and equipment have cost nearly 
£240,000. In plan it is like a Greek cross, 
with the great reading-room at the intersec- 
tion of the arms, and covered by a dome. It 
has a magnificent approach of great terraces, 
and steps leading up to a noble entrance 
portico of ten Greek Ionic columns. The 
entrance hall is adorned with splendid marble 
columns. ‘The building, of which many inte- 
resting details were given, may be taken as an 
example of a typical university library worked 
out on modern lines to suit modern require- 
ments—a utilitarian scheme artistically carried 
out. 
New York’s New Library. 

The public library about to be built in New 
York was the subject of a limited competition 
last year, and copies of the successful design, 
lent by the architects, Messrs. Carrére and 
Hastings, were exhibited in the meeting-room. 
In its main lines it somewhat resembles the 
Boston Library, but in the instructions was 
this distinction, that though the authorities 
did not object to external splendour, they 
were rather disposed to favour a simple 
interior. The winning design had resulted in 


~ 


a good plan, and what promised to be a stately 
dignified exterior. A marked feature is the 
raising of the building on a great terrace. 
The architects were not content with design- 
ing the building alone; it must have a digni- 
fied setting, so by means of broad flights of 
steps, terraces, fountains, and votive columns, 
the approaches were made to contribute to, 
and enhance the effect of, the architectural 
picture. This, the author thought, was a 
point to which more attention should 
be paid in public buildings in England. 
In conclusion the author expressed the hope. 
that these American works were not without 
their lessons for us in more senses than one— 
not only as libraries, but as public buildings. 


The Librarian’s Point of View. 


Mr. F. J. Burgoyne opened his paper with 
some observations on the limited income 
derivable by municipal libraries from the 
rates, urging that the initial charges for 
buildings and sites should be paid out 
of the general rates, and the whole proceeds 
of the penny rate be available for the 
current work of the library. The plan of the 
building should be considered, not only in 
relation to the public, but also to the probable 
size of the staff to be engaged. Dividing 
municipal libraries into three kinds, small, 
medium, and large, the author indicated the 
minimum .accommodation that should be 
provided for staff, books, and public, illustra- 
ing his points by reference to plans of existing 
buildings, a large number of which were 
shown by the lantern. 
Requirements of Large Libraries. 

In the larger libraries the work done in the 
reference department is of the most valuable 
character, and it is advisable to have, in 
addition to the ordinary reference reading- 
room, a smaller room for the use of students 
of special subjects, or those who are engaged 
upon original research. The librarian should 
have a room for his own use—one that may be 
used if necessary for the meetings of his com- 
mittee. In large libraries there should be a fire- 
proof strong-room on the same floor as the 
reference department, in which the rarer books 
and MSS. can be stored, and rooms for repairing 
and binding books. There should be mess-rooms 


‘ forthe staff and suitable lavatory arrangements. 


The author recommended that before plan- 
ning a building a clear idea of the method of 
work to be employed should be obtained from 
the librarian 


Systems of Shelving. 


In shelving the books in the lending depart- 
ment it is important to place them as near the 
issue desk as possible in order to facilitate 
quickness of issue. Reference books, the 
author considered, were best shelved in a 
storeroom adjacent to the reference reading- 


room. Room must be allowed for growth 
in this department. It was estimated 
that in the larger libraries stock would 
increase threefold in twenty-one years. 
To cope with such an _ accretion, the 
author. favoured the adoption of the 
American “stack system” of packing the 


books, combined with rolling bookcases, for 
works in least demand. This system was des- 
cribed by the author, and plans and sections 
were shown of the stack systems in the 
libraries at Grieswald, Halle, and Strasburg. 
The new system of sliding presses in use at the 


British Museum Library 


consists of stacks three tiers in height and 
about 9ft. apart. In front of each bookease a 
couple of steel girders with flanges are bolted 
to the iron floor above, at a distance of about 
36in. from each other, and at right angles to 
the case. From these girders hangs a bookcase 
of the same width, to within a few inches of 
the floor. It can be filled with books, and is 
readily pulled away from its normal position 
close against the front of the fixed bookcase. 
It can be adopted piecemeal as the necessity 
arises for greater accommodation in any 
particular section of the library. In the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of the 
papers, Mr. F. Pacy, hon. secretary of the 
Library Association, Mr. J. H. Quinn, librarian 
of the Public Library, Chelsea, Mr. H. H. 
Statham, and Mr. H, Beresford Pite took part 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


BAKERIES. 
To the Editor of Tar BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—In reply to the question by F.W.A., 
on page 26 of last weeks’ issue: a paper was 
read at a sessional ‘meeting of the Sanitary 
Institute on the 14th February, 1894, on the 
subject of Bakehouses, by Dr. F. J. Waldo, 
Medical Officer to the Vestry of St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark. (See Journal of San. 
Inst., Vol. 15, pp 21—36.) Xs 

London, N.W. 


RIGHTS OF LIGHT. 
To the Editor of THe BuitnpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I have purchased a plot of | 


land, adjoining some property, which was 
erected sixteen years ago; 1 purpose building 
premises on this land which will damage the 
lights of the above mentioned property. I 
should be much obliged if you could inform 
me through your valuable paper, whether 
(legally) £ should be doing wrong.—Faith- 
fully yours. 
Lancashire. 


As the building adjoining the land on which 
you propose to build has not been erected for 
a period of twenty years, no claims in respect 
of ‘‘ Ancient lights” would be valid. There is, 
therefore, no legal objection to the course you 

- propose. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 
To the Editor of THE BurLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—Could you inform me whether 
there is a book published on “ Practical 
Carpentry and Joinery,” by George Ellis, as 
contained in the BurnpERs’ JouRNAL, and if 
so, the price and where it can be obtained,— 
Yours truly, W.S. 

Luton. 


These articles have not yet been republished 
in book form, but we understand Mr. Ellis 
contemplates arranging for their republication. 
Meanwhile the numbers of the BurLpERs’ 
JourRNAL containing the articles can still be 
obtained from the publishers; the numbers 
in Vol. VI. cost 2d. each, those in Vol. VII. 
13d. each, and those in Vol. VIII. 1d. each. 
he prices of the bound volumesin which the 
articles appear are: Vol. VI. 7s., Vol. VII. 
6s., and Vol. VIII. 5s. 


A RARE BOOK ON ARCHITECTURE. 
T'o the Hditor of Tae BuiivERs’ JouRNAL 


Dear Sir,—Would you be kind enough to 
give me your opinion, through the columns of 
your valuable paper, as to the value of a book 
which has come into my possession which 
more particularly describes and illustrates in a 
splendid manner the five orders of Architec- 
ture? The book is printed in the old style of 
printing on the old-fashioned white rough 
paper, each page being sunk panelled, and is 
bound in plain, dark leather with single gold 
line at edge, date 1740, by Batty Langley. I 
have an idea it is of value, and should like to 
know for certain.— Yours faithfully, 


Sittingbourne. E. C. P. 


You may congratulate yourself on having a 
copy of the first edition of one of Batty 
Langley’s best known books. The book was 
afterwards enlarged by fourteen plates, and 
editions were issued also in 1741, 1750, and 
1756. It is impossible to tell you the value of 
the book without knowing its condition; 
moreover, the value of these rarer books 
depends on what buyers there are at any 
particular time. We have not seen a quota- 
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tion lately. ‘The book, however, is of value. 
Mr. Batsford, High Holborn, London, is a 
well-known dealer in works relating to Archi- 
tecture. 


ARCHITECT AND QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR. 
To the Editor of Tam But~pERs’ JOURNAL, 


Dear Srr,—Could you kindly tell me 
whether the undermentioned has ever been 
decided, viz.: The right of architect to 
pledge credit of client for quantity surveyor’s 
fees? Any information will greatly oblige.— 
Yours truly, Hi. 

Oxford. 


It has been decided that where the client 
authorised the architect to obtain tenders, he 
thereby gave the architect authority to engage 
a quantity surveyor (see Waghorn v. The 
Wimbledon Local Board, reported in the 
“Times” newspaper of June 4th, 1877, and 
copies in Hudson’s Building Contracts, vol. 2, 
page 86). See also Taylor v. Hall, J.R. 4 C.L., 469, 


doubt a usage exists here and in England to 
the effect, that if an architect is employed to 
prepare plans of a contemplated building, and 
obtains proposals for the execution of the 
work, he employs a surveyor, such as the 
plaintiff Taylor, to make out quantities, so as 
to enable the builder to calculate for what 
sum he can execute the work, and a copy of 
the calculations so made by the surveyor is 
supplied to each builder who intends to send in 
a tender for the execution of the works; and no 
doubt an express or implied contract is made 


calculations that, if he is the successful can- 
didate whose proposal is accepted, he is the 
person who is to pay the surveyor his fees, 

If no tender is accepted, or if, for any 
reason, the owner changes his mind, and no 
contract is entered into with the builder, the 
owner is, of course, liable to the surveyor, he 
being the person for whom the work is done, 
and the architect having the express or im- 
plied authority of the owner to employ the 
surveyor.” This usage has been recognised in 
England in Young v. Smith, Hudson, vol. 2, 
p. 100, and in North v. Bassett (1892), 1, 
Q.B. 333. 


Correspondence. 


FACTORY DESIGN. 
To the Editor of THe BurnpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—I agree with the remarks of Mr. J. H. 
Pearson, reported in your last issue, that in the 
erection of factories, mills, &c., which are to 
contain engines, boilers, and machinery to 
secure their successful equipment it is very 
necessary that the architect and engineer 
should work in combination, as the knowledge 
peculiar to both professions is here parti- 
cularly required. 

T cannot illustrate my meaning better than 
by~relating a case which caused some litiga- 
tion, and in which the writer was called in as 
an arbitrator. In this case the architect 
carried out the work entirely ; and as regards 
the buildings—with the exception of the area 
and height of the boiler chimney-shaft—it 
was very satisfactory. The engine, shafting, 
and some of the machinery was, however, 
badly arranged, bearing in mind the work it 
had to do. The shafting to transmit the 
power was attached to the walls of the build- 
ing instead of being placed under ground; 
and one of the machines with a reciprocating 
motion and running at a high speed was 
provided with an entirely inadequate founda- 
tion which had to be re-made before it would 
run satisfactorily. Speaking as an engineer I 
take it that in cases of this kind it is without 
doubt very unwise for an architect to assume 
the réle of an engineer or vice versd, but 
surely a friendly arrangement could be made 
whereby the special knowledge of both could 
be utilized, which would be to the distinct 
advantage of the employer.—Yours faithfully, 


M. POWIS BALE, 


per Monahan, C.J., page 479. who says: “No - 


by each builder who so obtains the surveyor’s | 


-not improbable that the towers of Beve 


‘buttresses, and preserve the vertical characte 
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BEVERLEY: MINSTER. — 


a connection with Mr. J. Hervey Rut 
ford’s illustrations of Beverley Mins 
which appear in our inset supplement, a f 
notes on this ancient and beautiful church 
may be acceptable. The oldest part of the 
present structure, viz., the eastern arm and 
transepts, dates from the thirteenth century 
the nave was added about a century later, and 
the magnificent west towers were built 
between the years 1380 and 1430. One of the 
most remarkable characteristics of Beverley 
Minster is the unity of the whole design; 
builders of the later parts seem to have 
entered into the spirit of the original builders 
to such a degree that they have produced a 
harmonious whole which betrays scarcely any 
sign of the intervals that separated the three 
periods of building. The detail is extremely ~ 
simple, having none of the luxurious elabora- — 
tion to be seen in Lincoln Cathedral and 
elsewhere, yet the proportions are so exquisite 
that the want of elaborate ornamentation is 
not noticed. Be ; > 
The dimensions of the Minster are as fol- 
lows: Length from east to west, 334ft. ; 
breadth of nave, 64ft. ; length of great transe 
169ft.; breadth of transept, 69ft. ; 
nave, 66ft.; length of choir, 46ft. ; 
choir, 26ft.; height of central tower, 107 
height of the two west towers, 200ft. On 
the peculiarities of Beverley Minster is thi 
appears to be larger than some churche 
larger area; the height especially appear 
be very great, although in reality it is quite 
moderate. : sa 
The western towers were evidently part 
of the original plan. It is supposed that 
the cause of the stoppage of the work wher 
they were but just commenced was the terrible 
Black Death which devastated the countr 
in 1349, and the following years. The foll 
ing details with regard to the west front 
taken from an article by Mr. John Bil 
F.S.A.: “The completion of the west f 
seems to have occupied a considerable period 
of time, extending well into the fifteenth 
century. It is frequently spoken of as a copy 
of the west front of York. The gen 
design may quite possibly have been suggestec 
by York, but it is by no means a copy, and its 
lofty proportions are certainly more graceful 
than the widely proportioned front of Yor 
We must remember, too, that when the 
front of Beverley was commenced, York 
still without its western towers, and i 


OF 
Siz 


were completed before the north-west tower 
York was built. Both at York and Beverley 
the towers have the single belfry window on 
each face. In the York towers the buttresses 
stop below the parapet cornice, which forms 4 
strongly marked horizontal line. In th 
Beverley towers the pinnacles grow out of th 


which is so admirable a feature in the design 
of the west front, as in the church generallj 
The details of the front are perhaps a 
“hard,” but it is, nevertheless, one of the fi 
facades we possess of the Late Medieval pe 
Professor Freeman was extremely severe 
what he called its “sham” gable, and 
could scarcely speak of Beverley wit 
condemning “the fault which ruins © 
otherwise noble front.” Such a ecriticisi 
would have more force if the designer of th 
west front had been also the designer of a 
nave, and it is quite evident that a stee 
pitched gable would have ruined the desig 
his front as it stands. Instead of carr 
through the lines of the nave roof, he preferre 
to ignore them, and to build a storey bet 
the towers with a low gable, panelling the 
of this storey, and continuing the pane 
across the towers, so asto givea broad horiz 
band, subordinate to, but binding togethe 
strongly marked vertical lines of the tower 
tresses. I venture to think that he chose wisel: 

Our illustrations are taken from the colle 
tion of drawings by Mr. J. Hervey Rutherfor 
which was awarded by the Royal Institut 
British Architects the Pugin Students 
1898. A further selection from these dr; 
will appear in future numbers. ae 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


_ Errrncuam Hovsr, ARuNDEL STREET, 
a, > February 22nd, 1899. 


~ “T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
d I know it to be in many respects healthier 
md happier than living between a Turkey 
arpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
da polished fender. Ido not say that such 
ngs have not their place and propriety ; but 
ay this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
nities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
ollectively offered and wisely employed, build 
arble church for every town in England ; 
uch a church as it should be a joy and a 
hlessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
“eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 

we the purple crowd of hwmble roofs.” —Joun 
Ruskin. 
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= A aoop deal of dissatisfaction 
= _ Bradford has been aroused amongst com- 
Fire $i she petitors in the Bradford Central 
Competition. Fire Brigade Competition at 
the extraordinary lines on which the com- 

stition seems to have been conducted. The 
designs were exhibited last Friday and Satur- 
day at the Central Free Library and Art 
Gallery, Bradford, ut the competitors might 
have remained in ignorance of the fact unless 
they chanced to see an advertisement in the 
local papers. The awards of the sub-com- 
mittee are as follows: First (premium £100), 
Messrs. Mawson and Hudson, Bradford ; second 
(premium £50), Mr. W. J. Morley, Bradford ; 
third (premium £30), Mr. Owen. Roberts, 
Liverpool. The winning competitors seem to 
have sent in three alternative designs, and to 
a representative of the Buruprrs’ JouRNAL 
who inquired which was the selected design 
was vouchsafed the information that no one 
in particular was selected, the premium being 
awarded apparently to the whole collection! 
There are other strange features about this 
competition, and we shall revert to the subject 
next week Meanwhile a protest is being 
formulated by several competitors against the 
lecision aarived at by the Sub-committee, and 
f any other of the competing architects wish 
o add their names to the protest we shill be 
dleased to put them in communication with 
she leaders of the movement. 


Tue interest in the Soane 
Medallion award at the R.I.B.A. 


Concert 
Halls. 


mtirely evaporated. Our contemporary, 
‘The Builder,’ published in its last week’s 
3sue the design to which, in its opinion, the 
ize ought to have been awarded. This is 
he design of Mr. W. Stanley Bates, and it is 
ertainly clever and interesting, and has the 
dvantage over the winning design that it 
onforms to the regulations of the London 
ounty Council. On the other hand, the 
levation is far less pleasing than that of Mr. 
[ellon’s concert hall illustrated in our issue 
f February Ist. By the way, Mr. B:tes’ 
ratitude te our contemporary for its patronage 
ad approval is likely to be tempered by the 
ct that it has printed one of his designs 
oside down. This, we take it, is another 
‘ample of the humour which persists in 
mouncing that the Ramsgate Corporation is 
viting designs for a concrete hall and reading 
om, 


: From time to time the ques- 
he Housing ji5. of the housing of the 
Exoblem. working classes in great cities 
brought prominently before the public, and 
rious schemes—good and bad—have been 
sted to cope with the tremendous problem. 
st at present the question may be said to 
er’ 


me 
are 


does not appear yet to have 
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have reached, in London, at any rate, an acute 
stage. Rents are being raised, overcrowding 
is increasing, and working men are finding it 
increasingly difficult to find shelter, even at 
ruinous rentals, within easy reach of their 
work. ‘The increase in the number of cheap 
trains and trams to the suburbs—a remedy 
often suggested, and to a certain extent 
adopted—is of little service to those whose 
employment is irregular, and who are con- 
sequently obliged to be on the spot to pick 
up work when it is to be had What, then, 
isto be done? Both the House of Commons 
and the London County Council have been 
discussing the question ; but, so far, the only 
matter on which general agreement has been 
arrived at seems to be that “something ought 
to be done.” 


: How pressing is the need for 
The Disease. ninth oh Gavordeorattion 
in this matter has been brought home to many 
by an excellent series of articles that has been 
appearing in the “ Dai'y News.” It is stated 
that in London alone some 900,000 persons are 
living under conditions of overcrowding 
which the law declares to be insanitary, and 
therefore forbids, though, of course, it is 
impossible under present conditions to enforce 
the law. We read of a respectable workman 
coming up from the country to take a “job” 
spending the whole day seeking vainly fora 
roof to shelter him, and being driven in the 
end to take his wife and children to the work- 
house. Mr. Crookes, at last week’s meeting of 
the London County Council, told an equally 
lamentable story of misery caused through over- 
crowding. A man, wife, and five children were 
in the Poplar Workhouse. The man came out, 
obtained work, got his family out, and pro- 
ceeded to look for a room in which they could 
find shelter. Although he searched the neigh- 
bourhood for days he could find nowhere to lay 
their heads until he lighted upon the cabin of 
an old disused barge in Limehouse Creek, and 
there for several weeks he and his family 
herded, a friendly waterman rowing the 
children every day to the. shore so that they 
could attend school. E 


s Tue London County Council’s 
R reat housing schemes are but a very 
St Nea a partial remedy for the existing 
evils; indeed, from one point of view they may 
even be said to intensify the evil, for the 
Council does not provide accommodation for 
half the population it displaces, and conse- 
quently overcrowding in the surrounding dis- 
tricts is increased. Sir Arthur Arnold, at last 
week’s meeting of the Council, went so far as to 
say that the present system of housing the poor 
was a sham, for not one of those evicted from 
foul slums was afterwards rehoused in the 
Council’s dwellings. One thing which limits 
the work of the Council in this direction is its 
standing order to the effect that sufficient 
rents must be charged for rooms in the 
Counceil’s dwellings to cover all outgoings, and 
leave no charge on the rates. This order Dr. 
Cooper proposed to amend by omitting the 
restriction. An amendment to refer the 
matter to the General Purposes Committee for 
consideration and report was carried. Another 
remedy was suggested by Mr. Glanville, viz., 
that land should be bought in the suburbs, 
and cottages erected thereon, each of which 
should accommodate two families ; the rentals 
to be not less than 5s. nor more than 10s. a 
week, This proposal also was referred to a 
committee for consideration. 


BrisTou antiquaries were much 

eee concerned the other day when 
Avertea, they heard that the Building 

* Committee of the Board of 

Guardians had recommended that “four ven- 
tilators should be fixed in the ceiling” of the 
historic “Court Room” at St. Peter’s Hospital, 
where the weekly sittings are held. This 
room is the principal chamber of a many- 
gabled timbered mansion erected by Robert 
Aldworth, in 1612, upon the site of a much 
earlier house. The ceiling, which is a splendid 
example of early Jacobean work, is par- 
ticularly handsome, and is composed of square, 
diamond, and quatrefoil compartments, con- 
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Structed by floral and other ornamented 
divisions ; it is surrounded by a deep frieze, 
composed of armorial shields and griffins. 
The proposal referred to was made on the 
3rd inst., but public feeling was distinctly 
opposed to this “vandalism,” as the room is 
one of the finest examples in the country. 
Several energetic members of the Clifton 
Antiquarian Club took the matter up, and the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
also protested against the proposed injury. 
“This famous and unique ancient room,” 
wrote the secretary, “should not, itis thought, 
be sacrificed for purely utilitarian require- 
ments; and it is believed that no method of 
piercing the ancient plaster ceiling for the 
purposes of ventilation could be satisfactorily 
effected without causing irreparable damage.” 
When the Board met on the 10th inst. the 
Committee came prepared to ignore its former 
suggestion, and recommended instead the 
erection of a new Board room—the only real 
way out of the difficulty. 


Mr. Consunt Nevitie-Rourer’s 
report on the trade of Naples 
and district for the year 1898 
contains some facts about some 
recent archwological discoveries. A very in- 
teresting mosaic (he says) was discovered a 
few hundred yards outside the wall of Pompeii 
last summer, and has been purchased by the 
Italian Government for the Naples Museum. 
It represents a conclave of seven philosophers 
amongst a group of ruins. The principal 
figure is seated and reading from a papyrus 
roll. In the distance is the Areopagus of 
Athens. The mosaic is of the finest execution, 
and the marble cubes, of which it is composed, 
are of bright and varied colours. A further 
portion of the town wall has also been cleared, 
and found to be of pre-Roman period, being 
constructed in the Oscan style; and at the 
south-western point of the city a temple which 
was in course of construction has also been 
discovered. In extending their cemetery the 
municipality of Caserta have come upon the 
remains of a classical necropolis, the tombs of 
which are quite likely to yield important 
objects. In making a new railway in the 
neighbourhood of Avellino, another classical 
necropolis has been accidentally disclosed in 
the past year, and if excavations are continued 
there they may quite well be productive of 
satisfactory results. 


Discoveries 
at 
Pompeii. 


THE question of the ventilation 
of the Underground Railway 
has been under consideration 
for quite a long time, and at last it seems 
likely that something will be done. In reply 
to a question in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Ritchie said that in 1897 he appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the system of ventila- 
tion of the tunnels of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, and the report of the committee and 
minutes of evidence were presented to the 
House in the same year. As recently as 
December last the managing director of the 
Metropolitan Railway informed the Board of 
Trade that the directors of that Company, con- 
jointly with the District Company, had secured 
the services of Sir J Wolfe Barry and Mr. 
W. H. Preece, and instructed them to provide 
the necessary electric plant and appliances for 
the equipment of a section of the line for 
experimental working. Mr. Ritchie expressed 
a hope that these experiments might result 
in the adoption of some system of electric 
traction. 


Electric 
Locomotives. 


Speaxina in the House of 
Commons the other night, Col. 
Saunderson, in his humorous 
way, threw a side light on the manners and 
customs of county surveyors and road con- 
tractors in Ireland. “At the road sessions 
in Donegal the other day,” said the honour- 
able and gallant member (we quote this 
from the “Times” report), “the deputy 
county surveyor refused to certify work done 
on the roads on the ground that the work had 
not been done. (Laughter.) This was looked 
upon by the road contractors as a monstrous 
piece of injustice, and they made for him, 
The deputy surveyor, being a nimble man, 


The Nimble 
Surveyor. 
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flew out through the window like a comet, 
pursued by the road contractors. He fell ona 
roof and then plumped into the street, followed 
by the road contractors (laughter), and ran 
for two miles along the railway and got into 
the station, and so escaped.” The story was 
used to point a political moral, with which, of 
course, we are not concerned. From our point 
of view the moral seems to be that no one 
should apply for the post of surveyor in 
Donegal who is not a good sprinter. 


Some alarming reports have 
been circulating lately as to 
the alleged dangerous con- 
dition of Somerset House in regard to pro- 
tection against fire. In the House of Commons 
last Thursday, Mr. W. Ambrose asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury “whether some of 
the rooms in Somerset House in which 
valuable registers were kept were divided 
by wooden partitions and lath and plaster 
walls, and whether naked lights were per- 
mitted in the galleries and passages of 
the building; and whether, having regard 
to the importance of safely preserving such 
public books and documents, he could give 
an assurance that all possible precautions 
were taken against fire and other dangers.” 
In reply, Mr. Hanbury stated that no 
such valuable papers were stored in rooms 
of the description stated. He admitted 
that naked lights were used in some of 
the galleries and passages, but safety lamps 
or electric lights alone were used in the strong 
rooms, and electric light was gradually being 
substituted for gas throughout. Tne building 
was very carefully guarded, and was fully 
equipped with fire appliances, and there were 
caretakers and night patrols, whilst a special 
fireman was employed in the Probate Registry 
during the night. This is reassuring as far as 
it goes; but the minister was, of course, only 
repeating the reports of the Somerset House 
officials, who would naturally minimise the 
danger. Many visitors to Somerset House 
have remarked on the apparent absence of 
precautions against fire, and it is to be hoped 
that now public attention has been drawn to 
the matter some further steps will be taken to 
guard against the possibility of what might be 
am irreparable calamity. 


Somerset 
House. 


THe Grand Opera Syndicate 
have authorised the carrying 

Garden out of a very comprehensive 

Theatre. -cheme for lighting the stage 
at Covent Garden Theatre for the coming 
opera season. The scheme has been prepared 
by Mr. Wingfield Bowles, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Townsend, 'Tamplin, and Kakouski. 
The entire stage and its appurtenances will be 
electrically lighted. The necessary current 
will be taken from two stations to meet the 
exigency of any failure to the supply, and 
hence two distinct systems of wiring are being 
run. Four sets of different coloured lights— 
white, red, blue, and amber—will be used 
throughout. Numerous combinations are 
hence possible. Very elaborate regulators 
from Mr. Bowles’ own patented designs are 
being put up, and many of the other appliances 
which he has specified are patents of his own. 
The installation will be the largest in the 
metropolis, no less than 2880 lamps being used 
on the stage proper. This elaborate scheme 
may be regarded as the first fruit of the 
spirited policy which led to the appointment 
of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs as technical and archi- 
tectural adviser to the Syndicate. 


Covent 


From recent reports as to the 
progress. of excavations in the 
Forum at Rome, it appears that 
below the floor of the Temple of Vesta four 
brick walls were discovered (probably built in 
the time of Hadrian), which form a kind of 
chamber. Searchers for marble in the sixteenth 
century may have spoiled one of the walls. 
The chamber is supposed to have served as a 
depository for the ashes of the sacred fire, 
which were taken from the Temple once a 
year. Several fragments of the reconstructed 
Temple of Julius Cesar have been found in a 
retaining wall which forms a kind of embank- 
ment to that sideof the Forum. One of these 


Finds in the 
Forum. 


fragments, nearly a cubic yard in size, is very 
finely decorated with a bull’s skull or bou- 
cranion. Near the Comitium was found a 
black stone, or rather a pavement of black 
marble, three metres seventy-five centimetres 
by tour metres in extent. The slabs of black 
stone are very thick. The pavement itself was 
protected by a kerb of travertino, or ordinary 
Roman stone, and in the fourth or fifth century 
a marble fence was erected around the kerb, 
which evidently implies that some tradition of 
sanctity hung about the spot. As the use of 
black marble for such purposes is most 
unusual, there can scarcely be any doubt that 
this black stone is what was called in the old 
days “'The Tomb of Romulus.” The discoveries 
also include numerous wells lined with frav- 
ments of marble, most of which is ninth 
century work. 


-_, THE deputation which waited 
Pit eee upon Mr. Ruskin at Brantwood, 
on his birthday, were anxious 
to gain the professor’s consent to his portrait 
being painted by Mr. Holman Hunt, and that 
he should accept the same, as a gift from his 
admirers, for himself or for the Guild of St. 
George. Mr. Ruskin had, however, previously 
heard of the proposal, and, owing to the state 
of his health, felt himself unable at present to 
encourage thé project. After the deputation 
had discussed the matter with Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Severn, it was felt desirable to leave it 
in abeyance, and not to interfere with the 
undoubted happiness of the professor on his 
birthday by endeavouring to gain his assent to 
a proposal which seemed to disturb him. It 
is to be hoped that later on something may be 
done to secure the portrait of Mr. Ruskin by 
one of the great artists, and, in the meantime, 
it is a matter of great satisfaction to know 
that, in addition to the well-known portraits 
by Mr. Millais, Mr. G. Richmond, and Mr. 
Herkomer, portraits have been painted recently 
by Mr. Arthur Severn and Mr. G. W. Colling- 
wood. 


Portrait. 


., ‘I'HE decoration of the Sieges- 
A Splendid ‘si160 in Berlin, with the white 
marble statues of the rulers of 
Brandenburg and Prussia, says the Berlin_ 
correspondent of the “ Daily Chronicle” is near- 
ing completion. Of the thirty-two groups 
which will line both sides of this beautiful 
avenue, ten are already complete, and seven- 
teen others. well advanced. The Kaiser, whose 
present these are to the city of Berlin, takes 
the greatest interest in the undertaking, and 
pays frequent visits to the sculptors, assisting 
them with his extraordinary knowledge of the 
details of costume and armour. The Branden- 
burg and Prussian rulers whose statues have 
not yet been bezun are the Electors Johann 
Georg, Joachim Friedrich, Johann Sigismund, 
King Friedrich Wilhelm II., and the old 
Emperor Wilhelm I. It is computed that the 
thirty-two groups when completed will have 
cost the Kaiser nearly £100,000. The Sieges- 
Allee decorated with these thirty-two groups 
in white Carrara marble will be one of the 
most magnificent avenues in the world. 


Avenue. 


THe annual dinner of the 


An : 
2 , Cardiff and South Wales and 
ese aa Monmouthshire Architects’ 


‘ Society was held at the Royal 
Hotel, Cardiff, on the 11th inst. The gather- 
ing was representative, and the affair was a, 
complete success. Mr. C. B._ Fowler, 
F.R.I.B.A., president of the society, presided. 
Evidently, someone of waggish propensities 
had a hand in the preparation of the menu, 
which was as follows :—SPEOIFICATION.— 
Preliminary Survey: Native Oysters ; Setting 
Out: Clear Mock Turtle, Puree of Tomatoes ; 
Foundations: Boiled 'Turbot, Hollandaise 
Sauce, Fried Smelts, Tartare Sauce; Damp 
Course: Braized Sweetbreads and. Spinach ; 
Joinery: Boiled Fowls and York Ham; 
Walling; Sirloin of Beef, Saddle of Mutton, 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Baked and 
Boiled Potatoes ; Roof: Roast Pheasant ; 
Certificates on Account: Plum Pudding, Mince 
Pies, Champagne Jellies, Apple Tart; Final 
Certificate: Dessert 


_to £5828 15s. 3d. The excessive cost seems to 


Council a penalty of £500 for every 
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Tue London County Coun 
. policy with regard to electr 
ret eo lighting was defined at las 

8 8: week's meeting. The Cou 
adopted the whole of the Highways Cc 
mittee’s recommendations proposing t 
opposition be offered to the twelve applicati 
now before the Board of Trade for elec 
lighting provisional orders, in order that 
interests of the consumers may be duly safe 
guarded. The policy of the Council as defined 
by these recommendations is: That the ini 
price to consumers shall not exceed 6d 
unit; that the supply shall be by conti 
current; that when an order has been er: 
to a private company, the local authority 1 
subsequently be granted an order enablin, 
to establish competition with the compa: 
that when a local authority has obtained 
order, a private company may not be all 
to set up a competing supply. ; 


The L.C.C. 


Ir may be supposed tha 


‘An =e 
London County Council will 
Bapenare future fight shy of widening 


railway bridges. Its last under- 
taking in this line has proved a very bad bar. 
gain. In 1894 the Council decided to widen 
Trinity Road Bridge, which runs over the 
South-Western Railway at Wandsworth. The 
estimate was £2650, but the cost has amounted 


be due to the “cussedness” of the compa: 
who would only agree to widen the bri 
subject to a condition that the Council wo’ 
pay the whole of the cost whatever it mi 
be. If the Council would not agree tot 
course, the company demanded from 


minutes’ interference with the traffic. Faced 
with these two unpleasant alternatives, the 
Council chose what seemed to be the lesser 
evil of letting the Company do the work and 
paying the bill. The payment was sanctioned 
—not altogether cheerfully—at last week’s 
meeting. ae 


Tue Olympic Theatre is for 
sale, price £12,000. The Im- 
provements Committee of the 
London County Council recommends its pur- 
chase by the Council. The site, which covers 
an area of 13,160ft., will be required in con-— 
nection with the proposed new thoroughiles 
from Holborn to the Strand. “We have 
ascertained,” say the committee, “that the 
lessee holds for an unexpired term of fifty-one 
years, from Dec. 25th, 1898, at a rent 

£2250 per annum.” ‘To acquire the property 
before the improvement is sanctioned by — 
Parliament would seem at first sight to be an ~ 
act lacking in common prudence. But the 
point is that, if the Council does not buy 
theatre now, it is extremely probable tha 
speculator will; and the valuer estimates the 
saving to be effected by purchasing immedi- 
ately at £25,000, Even in the event of the 
Council’s Bill being rejected by Parliament— 
a most unlikely contingency—the Cou 
would have, the committee points out, a 


valuable asset in the lease of the Olympie 
Theatre. ac : 


A Good 
Bargain. 


A New System of Incandescence by oil 
has been tested at Sheffield. The lamp, which 
was suspended from one of the pillars which 
carry the electric cables, was of one thousand 
candle power. This particular lamp is manu 
factured by the Kitson Hydro-Carbon Heating 
and Incandescent Lighting Company, an 
peculiarly brilliant and at the same time 1 
soft and exceedingly steady. The lamp 
sists of an incandescent mantle—the impr¢ 
Welsbach—an oil vapourising tube, whi 
placed and supported immediately above 
mantle, and receives heat therefrom, and at 
oil supply tube, in which the oil vapour or gas 
is injected, and which serves to convey thé 
mixture of air and vapour to the mantle. Th 
oil tank and pump are placed at the bas 
the pillar, Each lamp is worked indep 
ently, but on one charging it will burn fo 
hours. For each mantle of between 450 
600 candle power, it is said the cost of the p 
leum will equal about one farthing per ho 
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- Keystones. 
- A New County School ied he eeantediat 
on oon. and the plans have just been 
ed. . 


‘St. Paul’s Cathedral is to be illuminated 
by electricity, and the installation will cost 
scme £5000. 

_ New Law Courts for Leeds are proposed, 
and will form one of the first items on the 
agenda at the meeting of the City Council on 
March Ist. 
_ The New Empire Palace Theatre, at 
outh Shields, just erected by Mr Richard 
Thornton, was opened to the public last 
Monday week. Mr. Frank Matcham is the 
architect. 
_ Llantwit Major Church is to be repaired. 
The work has been placed in the hands of the 
diocesan surveyor, Mr. Geo. E. Halliday, 
FR.LB.A. The Western, or parochial, church 
is the most in need of repair, and this will be 
undertaken first. 


An Accident in Aberdeen.—The gable 
of a house in course of erection in Ann Street, 
‘Aberdeen, fell last week, with the result that 
three masons were seriously injured and another 
‘killed. The accident is attributed to the 
recent heavy rains, which had loosened the 
lime. 

The New Technical Institute and 
School of Art erected by the Kingston Corpo- 
ration and the Surrey Council was formally 
opened last Saturday week. The buildings 
have been erected under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Lainson and Son, architects, of 
Brighton. 

~ Clonfert Cathedral.—The restoration of 
‘the Chancel of this picturesque and historic 
building is now complete, but £1000 will be 
‘required to restore the nave and £1000 to re- 
build the transepts. A strong effort is being 
-made by some of the Irish clergy to raise the 
additional sum required. 


- Eldon Street Arcade, Barnsley, is, we 
understand, to be purchased by the Town 
Council, for extensions to the Kendray Street 
Market, which it adjoins. The purchase price 
is said to be £4800, and it is suggested that 
the purchase is necessary in order to reserve a 
large plot of land, recently cleared but now 
laid idle, as a site for municipal buildings. 
The House of Lords is undergoing an 
important structural improvement just now 
in that part of the House which was formerly 
devoted to the chief librarian. The various 
rooms of the house are being reconstructed. 
The drawing room has been converted into an 
additional committee room, whilst the dining 
room, it is stated, will henceforth be uselas a 
smoking room, in connection with the library. 
‘It is understood that in due course the 
rest of the building’ will be appropriated in 
like manner. 


A Relic of Old Scarborough is being 
destroyed by the reconstruction of the New- 
castle Packet Inn, on th» Sandside. The 
hostelry dates from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, a crocket and Gothic canopy carving 
in very low relief, interspersed with battlements 
and vine leaves, fixing the date as near as 
possible. During the excavating of the cellar 
a fragment of the old town wall was unearthed. 
The building was partially constructed of old 
ships’ timbers, which were found to be still 
quite sound. : 


The Admiralty Buildings’ new block, now 
being erected at a cost of nearly £200,000, 
will probably be ready for occupation by about 
the end of the year. There are about 300 
men engaged upon it. It will doubtless shortly 
‘be decided whether a third new block will be 
s°t up onthe Horse Guards side, or whether 
the original idea of a covered corridor will be 
carried out. The Naval increase since this 
scheme was first planned has rendered a third 
block absolutely necessary ; but there seems 
t» be some reluctance to shut the quadrangle 
quite in, and, as an alternative, it is, we under- 
stand, proposed to put another building to 
adjoin the old Admiralty and the one just 
completed at the north-west corner. 


>. WE, 
aie eo 


The Extension of Stonehaven Harbour 
has been decided upon by the Police Com- 
missioners at a cost of about £11,000. 

Electric Lighting of Lincoln formed the 
subject. of a Local Government Board inquiry 
into the proposal to borrow £19,000 last week. 

A New Poorhouse at Aberdeen is pro- 
posed, and the proposal has been referred to 
the Works Committee of the Parish Council 
to report upon. : 

The Building Fund of the New Roman 


Catholic Cathedral at Westminster amounts | 


to £90,790. Lord Brampton has undertaken 
to defray the cost of a side chapel dedicated 
to St. Gregory and St. Augustine. 


New Municipal Buildings are to be 
erected at Peterborough. The Town Council 
has paid £11,000 for the site alone. The town 
has been growing in importance lately owing 
largely to the development of the brickmaking 
industry. 


Footway under the Thames. — The 
London County Council have decided to pro- 
ceed with the projected footway under the 
Thames at Greenwich. The tender of Messrs. 
John Cochrane and Sons for the work has been 


accepted, the price agreed upon being 
£109,950. 
A New Church for Ssoke-on-Trent.— 


The foundation-stone of the new church of 
St. Barnabas, at Penkhull Allotments, Stoke- 
on-Trent, was laid last Thursday. When 
completed the church will provide accommoda- 
tion for from 600 to 700 worshippers ; but at 
present only a portion of the building is to 
be erected. 


A Technical School for Durham is to 
be erected on a site in South Street. The 
executive of the Durham Mechanics’ Institute 
have signified their intention of handing over 
their premises to the trustees of the new 
schools, or, in lieu, selling the premises and 
devoting the proceeds towards the cost of the 
new school. ‘The estimated cost of the new 
school is about £5500. 


The Site for the Millais Memorial 
Statue has been fixed upon at last. It is 
decided to place the statue on the principal 
flight of steps in front of the entrance portico, 
or, as an alternative, in one of the open spaces 
in front of the National Gallery of British Art 
at Millbank. It has been also decided to ask 
Mr. Thoma; Brock, R.A., to undertake the 
execution of the statue. 


Stonehaven Corporation has erected a 
model lodging-house, and it was opened last 
Tuesday week. The building, which is from 
plans by Messrs. J. and J. A. Souttar, archi- 


_ tects, Aberdeen, is of a plain but substantial 


character. It is situated to the east of 
Allardice Street. The house contains about 
forty cubicles, each cubicle being 4ft. by 7ft. 


-The “ Model” has cost some £1400. 


Railway Improvements at Rhyl.—The 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
have decided to make very extensive addi- 
tions and improvements at tho present 
inadequate railway station at Rhyl. The 
scheme includes the provision of a double set 
of rails, one for fast and one for local traffic. 
The railway station will be almost entirely 
reconstructed. 'The down platform, which is 
to occupy the site of the present goods shed, 
will be 1000ft. in length and 80ft. in width. 
At the west end of the platform, a “bay ” will 
be constructed 500ft. long, with two platforms 
each 25ft. wide. These latter will be devoted 
to passengers using the Vale of Clwyd line. 
Othcr features of the down platform will be 
the erection of a handsome building of red 
pressed bricks and terra-cotta dressing, con- 
taining waiting-room, booking-office, cellars, 
lavatories, &c. The up platform will be 
lengthened to 1800ft., and also considerably 
widened, and the two platforms will be con- 
nected by a handsome bridge, built in two 


’ portions, one for the use of passengers and the 
‘other for luggage, which will be raised and 


lowered to and from the bridge by hydraulic 
lifts. Messrs. Gates and Thomas, of Warring- 
ton, have secured the contract, which is ex- 
pected to occupy two years before completion, 


Professional Practice. 


Aberdeen.—The Aberdeen Town Council 
Plans Committee had recently before them 
the plans of a large building about to be 
erected in Union Street by the Scottish 
Temperance Life and Accident Assurance 
Company, Limited. The new building is to 
be built on the site of the dwelling-house 154, 
Union Street, next the Royal Bank. The 
present building will be demolished and large 
and handsome business premises erected in 
its place. The new building will have a fron- 
tage to Union Street of 34ft., the site extend- 
ing backward about 100ft. to Diamond Lane. 
It will be of grey granite, finely dressed, with 
architectural features in the front elevation 
of a handsome character. It is to be five 
stories high. The new building—for which 
Messrs, Jenkins and Marr are architects—is 
“estimated to cost about £5000. 


Birkenhead.—There is now in course of 
completion, adjoining the Theatre Metropole 
in Grange Road, a building which promises 
to be one of the finest bakeries in the North 
of England. It will be known as Reynolds’ 
Bakery. The buildings stand upon 860 square 
yards, and it is not too much to say that every 
foot of space has been taken full advantage 
of. The new building will have a distinctly 
ornamental appearance, bricks and terra cotta 
of handsome design having been imported from 
the works of Messrs. Dennis, Ruabon. The 
bakery proper occupies a space 40ft. square, 
and is three stories high, the topmost floor 
being used as a store-room. By an ingenious 
arrangement the flour, along with water, is 
deposited in a patent mixer, where it is 
mechanically kneaded into dough of proper 
consistency. Other machinery provides for 
the partition and weighing of the dough and 
deposits it into the usual tins. These are 
placed upon a large iron plate, and this in turn 
slides into the oven. A thermometer occupies 
a prominent place in front of the oven, and 
the baker can by this ensure that a proper 
heat is maintained and that the bread is not 
disturbed until the baking process is com- 
pleted. When the loaves are taken out they 
are placed upon cars which convey them to the 
cooling room and from thence to the shop, the 
bread being all the time keyt under shelter 
and in no wise handled until it passes over the 
counter to the customer. The whole of the 
buildings will be lighted by electricity. The 
building contract has been intrusted to Mr. R. 
Allen, Claughton Road. The architect is Mr. 
1; 'T. Rees. = 


Bristol._At the meeting of the Bristol 
Society of Architects held last week the 
question of the competition for the proposed 
new library was discussed, and, after hearing 
the report of the deputation to the Libraries 
Committee, the members resolved that, in 
default of an independent professional 
assessor being appointed, they would adhere to 
their original determination not to compete. 
Surprise was expressed that the Library 
Committee had refused to accede to so reason- 
able a request, the ostensible intention of the 
competition being to obtain the best design. - 


Douglas, I.M.—Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
A.R.S.A., F.R.LB.A., is the architect for tho 
head office at Douglas of the Isle of Man 
Banking Company, Limited. The new bank, 
which is to be built of Aberdeen granite 
at a cost of £13,000, will occupy a site at 
the junt’on of the principal thoroughfares, 
Athol Street and Prospect Hill. It is im- 
tended to commence its erection at Whit- 
suntide, when the company ob‘ains possession 
of the site. ‘The style of architecture is 
Renaissance, and it has a fine bold effect, com- 
bining the appearance of great strength and 
stability with lightness and grace, The whole 
of the exterior will be executed in finely-axed 
granite, and the interior of the lobby will be 
of polished granite, and of different shades of 
colour. 
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Leeds.—The plans for the smallpox hospital 
which the Corporation of Leeds intend to 
erect on the Killingbeck Hall estate, outside 
the city boundary on the road to York, have 
just been prepared by ‘Mr. E. T. Hall, and 
will shortly be submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Sanitary Committee. According 
to the plans, the new hospital is to be on the 
pavilion system, and to provide accommoda- 
tion for 104 patients. It is proposed to build 
three pavilions, each with provision for thirty 
beds, and two isolation pavilions with seven 
beds in each. In addition there will be ad- 
ministrative quarters, nurses’ home, servants’ 
rooms, admission and discharge premises, and 
a mortuary. The hospital is to be situate on 
the highest part or plateau of the estate, it 
will be within a ring fence, and, in compliance 
with the Local Government Board’s require- 
ment, will be fully a quarter of a mile away 
from any of the Corporation’s other infectious 
diseases buildings at Manston, Provision is 
made according to the plans for an adminis. 
trative staff of sixty-one, 
be a completely separate bospital in every 
particular of administrat’on except in regard 


to the resident medical officer and matron, ~ 


it having been thought unnecessary to have 
a medical officer in permanent residence. 


_ Merthyr Tydfil.—The case of Jenkins v. the 
Merthyr Tydfil District Council came before 
Mr. Justice Lawrance and Mr. Justice Channell 
last Tuesday week in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court. Mr. 8. T. Evans, 
M.P., appeared for the appellant, and Mr. 
Macmorran, Q.C., and Mr. Plews for the 
District Council. This was an appeal on a 
special case stated by the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate of the Merthyr Tydfil Court under 
section 3 of the Public Buildings and Streets 
Act 1888 (51 & 52 Vict.),and penalty had been 
_imposed on appellant for erecting a building 
beyond the existing frontage line without the 
consent of the Urban District Authority. 
Mr. Jenkins was the owner of some houses in 
Union Street, Dowlais, and submitted two sets 
of plans of alterations to the premises, of which 
_ the local authority disapproved. A third 
plan was submitted, and there was no objection 
at all taken for over two months, until 
June 6th, when notice of disapproval was 
sent. Meantime the work had been done. 
The new buildings were inspected by the 
surveyor, and a certificate was given and the 
new buildings occupied. On June 27th— 
sixteen days afterwards—an information was 
laid against the defendant under the section. 
This summons was dismissed, but on August 
19th further notice was given to the appellant 
calling his attention to the fact that the 
building were not in line, and on a second in- 
formation a conviction took place on October 
13th. The penalty was the nominal one of 
one farthing a day from August 19th to Sep- 
tember 26th with costs. There were several 
points the appellant relied on, namely, that 
the third plan ought to have been disapproved 
within a month, that the summons having 
been dealt with once in August could not be 
tried over again in October, and that the 
District Authority acquiesced by their 
inspection of the building. Their Lordships 
sent the case back to the magistrates for 
further information before entering judgment 
finally, though they decided all points against 
the appellants except the question as to the 
two trials, which was reserved. Costs were. 
reserved, 


Newcastle.—The “conditions of competi- 
tion ” which are to be observed in the prepara- 
tion of designs for the building of the new 
infirmary upon the Newcastle Leazes have been 
issued to the eighteen selected architects. The 
designs are to be for an infirmary containing 
400 beds. The accommodation for nurses is to 
be—with the exception of the dining halls and 
ward sisters’ rooms—separated from the work- 
ing part of the hospital. Special care must be 
taken to preserve sufficient open space between 
the buildings, and to arrange the pavilions 
so that the intermediate space lies, for the 
most part,open to thesouth. The principal large 
wards must be built upon the pavilion system, 


The building will © 


each bed having a window on either hand. 
The dimensions of the wards and rooms are for 
the most part left to the competing architects ; 
and, while attention is called to the schedule 
of accommodation required, they are requested 
in their plans to make such provision as is now 
thought necessary for a large general hospital 
attached to a medical school.. The entrances 
for public use must be as few as possible. The 
designs for the new infirmary must provide 
accommodation for 400 patients, with the 
necessary out-patient and pathological depart- 
ments. ‘To the author of the design which, in 
the opinion of the Committee and Assessor is 
most worthy of it, will be awarded the work of 
carrying his design into execution at the usual 
commission of 5 per cent. To the authors of 
the three designs which, in the opinion of the 
Committee and Assessor, are next in order of 
merit, will be awarded the respective premiums 
of £150, £100, and £50. The clerk of the 
works will be paid by the Committee. The 
designs will be submitted to Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., who will advise the Committee 
in their selection. 


Sheffield.—The City Hospital Committee 
have had under further consideration the cost 
of the proposed additional hospital accommo- 
dation at Lodge Moor. Messrs. Flockton, 
Gibbs, and Flockton, architects, reported that 
their estimate for the further extension of 
permanent buildings at Lodge Moor is 
£45,777. The whole of the buildings are de- 
signed of an absolutely plain character, to be 
built of rock-faced stone, the inhabited parts 
alone to have hollow walls, and to be lined 
with brick, the pavilions to be plastered in- 
ternally with cement, and to have teak floors, 
both being necessary in an_ infectious 
diseases hospital. The committee resolved:— 
“That, having given careful consideration 
to the question of the provision of addi- 
tional accommodation at the Lodge Moor 
Hospital, this committee reaffirm the reso- 
lution passed by them at their meeting 
on the 21st December, 1898, namely :—‘ That 
six single-story stone wards, capable of 
accommodating 22 beds each, be built on the 
south side of the present building at Lodge 
Moor, and that application be made to the 
Local Government Board for their sanction to 
the borrowing of the sum of £45,777, to pay 
the cost thereof.’ ’ 


Wellington.—A great amount of interest 
is being taken in the development of various 
industries in East Shropshire, and the impend- 
ing influx of a large number of workmen into 
the district has resulted in schemes being pro- 


pounded by several syndicates with the object . 


of providing house accommodation. A scheme 
has been formulated” by Dr. Whittaker (medi- 
cal officer of health for the Wellington dis- 
trict) and Mr. Myles Morley (surveyor to the 
Wellington Urban Council) to erect sixty 
workmen’s dwellings, to be let at rents vary- 
ing from 4s. to 7s. per week, at Wellington. 
To carry out this most of the dilapidated 
cottages in the town, forty of which have been 
condemned as unfit for human habitation, will 
be demolished. Another and more extensive 
scheme is being undertaken by a number of 
gentlemen in Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and Wellington, to acquire what is known as 
the Vicarage Estate, situated on the old Wat- 
ling Street Road, not half a mile from the foot 
of the Wrekin. It is proposed to erect 


| detached villa residences on the estate, and 


upwards of £100,000 will be expended. It 
has been felt for some time that the scarcity 
of house accommodation has retarded Welling- 
ton’s progress. Building operations will com- 
mence almost immediately, and already there 


is a great demand for houses. There is an | 


excellent water supply from the foot. of the 
Wrekin, where three reservoirs are located, 


and there is a storage capacity of 25,000,000 


gallons, or @ supply sufficient for 170 days. 
The water gravitates to the town, and it is 
intended during the summer to increase the 
storage capacity se as-to provide enough 
water for 250 days. 
of Wellington and Shrewsbury, hag been in- 
structed in connection with the several 
building schemes. 2 


_ in conseguence of friends who cried, “ 


think Miss Merrick will regret that-sh 
Mr. Dalgleish, architect, 


Views and Reviews. : 
AN INDISCRETION.” _ 


This book is of the chatty order. <A 
essay in pure chattering it is a tour de force. 
On the front page Miss Merrick introduces — 
herself to her readers thus: “Iam an artist, 
a student of the Royal Academy, and two 
years after my admission by competiti 
examination into those schools took fi 
silver medal for painting a head from life 
and thereafter follows an account of the pre- 
sentation of the medal in question, and the 
subsequent adventures of the lady as 
portrait painter in this country, in Egypt, a: 
in India, where she found a variety of subj 
for her brush ranging from Mr. H. M. Stan 
to the Maharajah of Dholpore. She went 
India to paint the Maharajahs and their wives, 
knowing that in many of the native courts 
no man is ever admitted to the presence of 
the latter, and therein discerning an opening 
for a lady artist. She met with no little 
success, and, from the candour with which s 
enters into the business details of — 
art, it would seem with no inconsiderable ga: 
of lucre. Such bright, unusual experiences 
might be expected to awaken the observatiox 
and intelligent. curiosity of the ordina 
superior young person, but Miss Merrick 
passed through these kaleidoscopic sce 
with much the same mental attitude as that 
people who make the whole romance, a 
pathos, and adventure of life, subservient to 
collecting of used penny stamps. 
Merrick’s book is crammed with such valuel 
commonplace gleanings. She tells prolifics 
how late the train was; how it came near © 
rain ; what time dinner was, what time break- 
fast, what tiffin; what the weather was like 
when Mr.. Stanley came to Cairo; what Mr. 
Stanley said when she painted his port 
(“ Take care of my eyes, for Stanley’s eyes 
known all over the world”); what a score 
other ‘sitters said; and withal, accounts 
pleasant inanities and courtesies delivere 
her on the subject of her paintings ; uf nobs 
that have bowed to her, of other nobs who 
have shaken her by the hand; the clothes 
people wore, and the compliments they paid. Of © 
the inner life and manner of the Zenana, 
which she had peculiar opportunities 
observing, she tells us little, although the 
things worth writing down which find pk 
in the volume appear in this connection. 
Miss Merrick is much pleased with herself, 
which is quite right and proper; but it is 
necessary to abrogate the sentiment in such 
hours as one is employed writing for the 
pleasure of other people. If she had done this 
she would not have described how Dr. Parke 
bowed to her on the occasion of the reception: 
of the Stanley relief party in the Albert Hall. 
It may have made her own pulses rise, but it 
will impress the reader not at all, except to 
convey to him that Dr. Parke had the 
manners of a gentleman. Personally, we like 
that page of the book best which dispk 
a photograph of the fair writer, and assures 
in facsimile of her own autograph that she 
‘ours sincerely.’ Is this revelation the se 
of the unstinted compliments which the lad 
pictures seem to have universally won? E: 
Mr. Ruskin has admitted himself a devo 
by her showing. She saw him looking 
picture of hers, and ran up and asked 
criticism. “Charming! Charming! Ch 
ing!” murmured Mr. Ruskin. Miss Me 
states at the outset that this book was wri 


= 


don’t you write a book?” We all know th 
friends. The book has been written apparen 
for friends, and in our opinion should 
been privately printed for .their. benefit. . 


ever persuaded to publish it. y 


* “With a Palette in Eastern Palaces,” by 
Merrick. I[lustrated. Sampson, Low, 
Price 5s_ ; ? ¢ 3 
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Under Discussion. 


ELECTRICAL TRAMWAYS. 


At the last meeting of the Yorkshire College 
gineering Society, Mr, E. Talbot, A M.I.C.E., 
‘sulting electrical engineer to the Cor- 
sation, gave an address on Leeds City 
ctrical tramways. The chair was taken 

the president, Mr. J. H. Wicksteed, 
LC.E. After describing the circumstances 
der which the electrical system came to be 
talled in Leeds on Roundhay Road, how 
uf line was afterwards taken over by the 
rporation, as well as the whole of the tram 
es of the city, Mr. Talbot dealt with 
ferent means of electric traction. No 
item, he said, might as yet be perfect, but 
erience, he thought, had shown that the 
srhead method as at work in Leeds was the 
t. The accumulative and conduit systems 
tht at first sight appear to have advantages 
ich the overhead did not possess, but it had 
m found that, either on account of expense 
inconveniences of working, neither of these 
tems had met with the amount of approval 
ut had been won by the overhead method of 
rking. That was proved in the fact while 
re had been but little progress made 
h the other two systems, much had been 
1¢ in the development of the overhead. The 
duit was certainly very much more costly. 
@ overhead might appear somewhat un- 
htly, but it was the most practicable. That 
ad been a success_in Leeds was shown in 
extension of it that was now taking place. 
the present time there were fourteen towns 
king progress with the system. As to the 
son why many more towns had- not the 
‘efits of electrical traction, it might be found 
jhe fact that many tramway companies, with 
ir leases nearing completion, naturally did 

care to go to the great expense of instal- 
y a costly electrical system and then be 
ject to the risk of having to sell their 
cern almost as so much scrap iron. 


'GINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 
‘NAVVIES. 


Ir.. Wm. Hirst delivered a lecture re- 


ily to members of Plymouth Institution, _ 


subject being “Notes on Engineers, 
tractors, and Navvies.” Mr. W. H. K. 
ight, president, occupied the chair. The 
urer stated that the public works exe- 
od m England during the century just 
ing far exceeded all that had ever been 


e before in this country, and he claimed 


{ this mighty upheaval of energy, all 
cted to the public weal, had been a2com- 
hed principally by engineers, contractors, 
navvies, who had transformed the mod2in 
ld. The anxieties and difficulties of en- 
ers were great. Apart from natural 
acles, they had often great difficulties to 
‘come in the shape of actions by owners 
occupiers of land and property. These 
culties, however, were not so great now as 
aerly, and, despite the hardships of 
neering field work, members of the Pro- 
ion were well known to be able to take 
of themselves. First under George 
yhenson the contracting system grew up 
7e know it to-day. The early projectors 
ailways soon found that if the work was 
50 contractors, bar accidents, they knew 
tly what it was going to cost. They 
knew that, with a_ rigid contract, 
would not easily be seduced into 
1ent changes of plan by their engineers, 
he old days, when very little was known 
ne value of labour or materials for the 
truction of public works, or the difficulties 
cilities of their construction, owing to all 
3 new and strange, tendering with a view 
tering into a contract was very different 
what it was now. It was the contractor 
had to give bodily form and shape to the 
f directing the great sources of. power in 


e for the use and convenience of man, . 


wt the present day had to enter into a 
undly minute dissection of the multi- 
is elements which obtained in the actual 
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. insulators are electrolytes when hot. 


giving of that form and shape. A contractor 
must be a good mental arithmetician, ‘liberal- 
minded, calm, and equable in temperament, 
not upset by great success or great failure. 
As railways were the exclusive offspring of 
British genius, so the navvy of navvies was he 
of British type. He was not revengeful, and, 
if thriftless, he was neither mean nor avari- 
cious. Toa great degree of Danish or Saxon 
descent, and, uncorrupted by social vices, the 
pure navvy, taking him zoologically, was a fine 
animal. His large bones, great muscular 
energy, and love of good living indicated his 
Teutonic origin, not less than his tractability, 
inclination for work, and downright honesty 
and spirit of independence. He was no sham, 
and gave work for the money. Treated well, 
and kept from drink, his behaviour was un- 
exceptionable. No human being was capable of 
going through such a great amount of bodily 
work with more cheerfulness. The lecture 
was enlivened with interesting anecdotes and 
illustrated with a number of lantern slides, 
which included scenes on the Manchester 
Canal works, and also on the Keyham Exten- 
sion Works, on which latter the lecturer is 
engaged.—In opening the discussion, in which 
high appreciation was expressed of the lecture, 
Mr, J. C. Barter said he was glad of the eulogy 
of labour it. contained.—Mr. Penrose Prance 
suggested that the navvy was a distinct type 
of labourer who followed this sort of work as 
his own particular occupation. He regretted 
the lecturer’s remark, that the modern navvy 
had physically deteriorated as the result of 
compulsory education and more indoor school 
confinement than was the case twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, 


A NEW ELECTRIC LAMP. 


At a recent meeting of the Society of Arts, 
Mr. James Swinburne described a new form 
of electric lamp, the invention of Professor 
Walther Nernst, of the University of Gét- 
tingen. The efficiency of an incandescent 
body, as far as radiation went, said Mr. Swin- 
burne, depended simply on the temperature. 
The efficiency of an incandescent lamp, for 
instance, depended on the temperature of the 
filament only, providing there was no loss by 
convection. The carbon would not stand a 
sufficiently high temperature, especially as, in 
addition. to its low specific resistance, the 
filament had to be long and slender, and thus 
weak. Nernst, therefore, chose a material 
that would stand higher temperatures than 
carbon, and his material had the incidental 
advantage that its specific resistance was so 
high that strong rods could be used for high 
pressures instead of thin filaments. The most 
refractory material so far used in lighting was 
zirconia, which had been used to replace lime 
in the limelight, and the oxides, or rare 
earths, in the Welsbach mantles. Nernst took 
highly refractory oxides as his material...It 
did not seem promising, because these oxides 
were notoriously good insulators. But such 
Nernst, 
therefore, heated the rods to make them con- 
duct, and then heated them electrically, pre- 
serving a temperature which was within the 
limits that the material could bear without 
softening. This meant that he could take the 
most refractory bodies supplied by the whole 
range of chemical research, and could heat 
them to a temperature short of their softening 
point, and could thus get an efficiency un- 
known to workers on the incandescent lamp. 
Such efficiency also meant whiteness of light, 
so long as the efficiency was not too high. 
The advantages claimed for the Nernst lamp 
are that it has a much stronger filament, 
which does not need enclosing, and which 
burns in the open air. This filament is 
essentially a thin rod of a very refractory 
substance, which will not convey the electric 
current at ordinary temperatures, so has to be 
heated to a dull red heat before the electric 
current will flow. This auxiliary heating may 
be effected by a match, candle, taper, spirit 
lamp, or by an automatic electric heating 
device, Once the rod is hot enough, the 
electric current flows and raises it to a white 
ineandescence, which is maintained until the 
electric current is turned off. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
, TION OF IRELAND. 

A meeting of this Association was held in the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Westland Row, on the 14th 
inst., Mr.Geo, P. Sheridan, A.R.I.B.A.,vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair. There was a good attendance. 
Mr. R. M. Butler, hon. secretary, read a paper 
entitled “The Influence of Climate and Mate- 
rial on National Architecture.” This paper 
was awarded the “Essay Prize” of the Asso- 
ciation for 1897. The lecture was illustrated 
by lantern views, and the subject was very 
fully dealt with. The lecturer showed that in 
all great periods of Architecture the influences 
of climate and material had exercised a large 
influence over the art of building ; that it was 
only when the art became corrupted and 
enervated, and when mere copyism was called 
design, that these principles ceased to govern 
design. It was also pointed out that the social 
conditions and requirements of the people had 
in all times exercised an immense influence on 
their buildings. Messrs. Walter Doolin and 
Joseph Holloway having spoken in very com- 
plimentary terms of the paper, a hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer was pass@l unani- 
mously. Mr. E. Bradbury was elected a 
member of the Committee in the place of Mr. A. 
W. Moore, resigned. Mr, J. ©, Parkinson, 
Armagh, was elected a member of the Society. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
this Association took place at the new 
home of the institution in Storey’s Gate, 
St. James’s Park. The chair was taken 
by the retiring president, Mr. S. W. 
Johnson, who, in opening the proceedings, 
congratulated the members on _ having 
assembled for the first time in.the lecture 
room of their own house, which will probably 
be formally opened at the beginning § of 
May by the new president, Sir William 
White.—The secretary, Mr. E. Worthington, 
then read the annual report of the Council, 
which showed: that the membership in all 
classes had reached 2684, representing a net 
gain-of 191 on the previous year. The receipts 
for the year were £8452, and the expenditure 
£7588, leaving a balance of £863. The total 
investments and other assets amounted to 
£36,462. References were made to the experi- 
ments carried on by Professor Beare at 
University College as to the value of the 
steam-jackets ; and to those of Sir William C. 
Roberts-Austen, who had carried to a successful 
conclusion a long series of experiments, made 
at the Royal Mint, on the behaviour of steels 
during cooling. Congratulatory allusion was 
made to the summer meeting held at Derby 
and it was stated that the next summer 
meeting would be held at Plymouth.— 
The adoption of the report and_ state- 
ment of accounts having been moved and 
carried, the President announced. that Sir 
William White had been elected President 
for the ensuing year, and the Secretary read 
the list of the gentlemen chosen Vice- 
Presidents and members of Council to fill 
the vacancies caused by resignation or death. 
—Mr. Johnson next invited the President-elect 
to take the chair.—Sir William White said 
that he would serve the interests of the 
Institution to the best of his ability, and 
expressed his regret that Mr. Johnson had 
found it impossible to continue to hold his 
office for another year.—Sir Frederick Bram- ~ 
well moved a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President for the excellent way in which he 
had conducted the work of President of the 
Institution.—Sir Edward Carbutt seconded the 
vote, which was carried with acclamation.— 
Mr. Johnson, in thanking the meeting for the 
cordiality with which the vote had been 
carried, regretted his inability to accept 
office for another year, owing to the 
increased demand made on his time.— 
The secretary then read the “fifth reper§ 
to the Alloy Research Committee,” by 
Sir William C. Roberts-Austen.- Sir William 
C. Roberts-Austen’s report opens with a 
reference to the importance of the work 
of the Alloys Research Committee, and its 
influence in relation to the proposed es« 
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tablishment of a National Physical Laboratory. 
The arrangement of new modifications in the 
recording pyrometer, made for the Committee 
in Professor Roberts-Austen’s laboratory at 
the Mint, are then described. By the aid of 
the modified appliance it has been possible to 
detect and measure in cooling iron and steel 
an evolution of heat due to hydrogen, similar 
to the well-known recalescence which occurs 
at 650deg. C., when the relations of the carbon 
and iron change. The bulk of the report is 
devoted to the interesting question known as 
the “Solution Theory,” of carburised iron, 
which is shown to be of great industrial 
importance. The behaviour of certain clisses 
of steel, more especially those used for steel 
rails and for the manufacture of _cutting 
tools, is considered in relation to this theory. 
This portion of the subject is illustrated 
by elaborate curves and by micro-photo- 


graphy. 


BUILDING AN UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. Basil Mott, last Monday week, delivered 
a lecture in connection with the series now 
being given at Carpenters’ Hall; his subject 
‘was “Building an Underground Railway.” 
The lecturer, with Sir Benjamin Baker, is the 
engineer of the Central London Railway, and 
he dealt with this line. Having premised 
that it was only by means of underground 
communication that the traffic problem of the 
metropolis could satisfactorily be solved, Mr. 
Mott showed how the first “underground ” 
railway—the Metropolitan—absolutely stopped 
traffic in the streets that. were over the line 
of the rails. Now, however, a shaft was sunk 
on the site of a station without diverting a 
vehicle. As the excavations deépened the 
circle was -lined by sheets of iron. At the 
necessary depth tunnels for the rails were 
bored in the London clay. Remarkable con- 
trivances known as Greathead shields were 
forced by hydraulic pressure through the soil, 
and little by little the boring was cased with 
iron plates until it became a long tube 8ft. in 
diameter, devoid of every scrap of timber, and 
girt about outside by 3ft. of cement, which had 
been “blasted ” into position in order to pre- 
vent any possible subsidence in the soil above. 
The progress of the shields was from 12ft. to 
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14ft. in twenty-four hours. Thirty of them 
working simultaneously tunnelled 500yds. 
in one week. By the aid of the theodolite the 
accuracy of the boring was marvellous. Two 
shields working towards each other through 
from half to three-quarters of a mile of soil 
made borings that were only an inch and 
three - quarters. out of perfect alignment. 
Moreover, the structure was so solid that it 
had passed under Holborn Viaduct without 
disturbing it in any way. The difficulties at 
what would one day be the Mansion House 
Station were referred to as being of a 
special character. _ First of all the network of 
gas pipes, drain pipes, water pipes, electric 
wires, &c., had to be accommodated in a sub- 
way to themselves. ‘Then public subways, 
upon which the Corporation insisted, had to 
be provided for the future relief of the traffic 
overhead ; and, finally, the station had to be 
made. That was so near completion that the 
wooden flooring of the road, which at present 
rested on the steel ceiling of the station, 18in. 
only below the traffic, would soon give way to 
asphalte. Below the station ran the tunnels 
of the City and South London Railway,and he 
did not know why another line should not go 
below that.—The lecture was illustrated by 
means of a number of lantern shades. 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

A lecture was delivered on the 15th at the 
Municipil School of Art, Manchester, by Mr. 
H. A. Prothero, on the subjectof English church 
architecture. Mr. Charles Rawley presided, and 
there was a large attendance. Mr. Prothero 
began by saying that just as the Church of 
England traced her origin partly to the ancient 
British Churchand partly tothe Roman Church, 
s9 the buildings in which she worships show 
evidence of having been derived from the same 
two sources. So far as he knew, there was no | 
church now standing built before the landing 
of Augustine, but the type was to be seen in a 
few churches built before the Norman Conquest 
and still in existence.~ These old churches 
consisted mainly of two rooms, with a door- 
way between them too narrow to be called 
a chancel opening. The Roman “ancestor” 
was the basilica. Mr. Prothero showed by 
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means of photographs thrown on the scr 
the gradual development of the parish chw 
as we know it now. He passed on to speak 
our cathedrals and abbeys. These, he sa 
were at first virtually French in general pl 
but in time marked differences were int 
duced. English cathedrals were longer, 0 
rower, and more rectangular. For one thi 
the English cathedrals had usually a finer : 
line than the French, an effect mainly du 

the lower height of the roofs of our cathedral 
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COLNEY.—For the superstructure of All Saints Convent 
Chapel, Colney, «Herts. Messrs. George T. Hine and 
Leonard one architects, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. 

» inks ;— 


J. Shillitoe and Sons £45,000} E.Dunham ... ... ... £41,667 

Higgs and Hill 44,500 | Gough and Co. ... 40,834 

J. Norris and Son 43,424 Parnell and Co.... 39,365 

Miskin and Sons 43,079 | Stimpson and Co. 39,100 

J.Howeand Co. .... 42,507] W. King and ee 

Foster and Dicksee ... 41,831 London* ; 38,574: 
*AC cepted. 


DROYLSDE (Lancs.).—For the construction of sewers, 
Manchester and other roads, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. Curry, surveyor, Pony Offices, Droylsden :— 


H. H. Davison . . £,3547 19 G. M. Collins £2,908 5.0 
W. Briggs 3, 143. 12 Etheridge & Clarke 

James Bacon 3,111 17 0 Manchester* .... 2,194 14 0 
John Randall 8,994 7 0| R.C. Fish... 2,494 3 9 


* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 
Sh EN MARES —For the erection of a villa, for Mr. 
F. C. Robinson, London. Mr. G. W. Thompson, architect, 
Granville House, Arundel- street, London, W.C., “Quantities 
by Mr, E. C. Pinks, 4, Parliament- -street,, S.W.: 
: . £1,475 


. £1,663 | F. C. Thurman 
1,495 

HENDON (Mid@lesex).—For the execution of sewerage 

works, Highwood Hill, for the Urban District Council. Mr, 
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LEYTON,—For the first portion of stores and workshops 
to be erected in Church-road, Leyton, Essex, for the London 
Electric Wire Co., Limited. Mr. A. W. Hudson, architect, 
42, Bishopsgate- street- Within, London, E.C. Quantities by 
Mr. W. Shornieraft, 6, South-square, Gray’ s Inn, W.: 


W. Shurmur . £11, te 5 H. Brown £9, 979 
E. Lawrance and Son 10,5 8S. G. Scott, Bloomfield- 

F. and F. H. Higgs ... 10, oo ‘street, E.0.* .. 9,868 
T<Goodalit. ee + 10,147 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the erection of St. Mary’s Paroc’ ial 


Building, Tottenham, London, N. Messrs. J. BE. K. and J. 
i a Cutts, architects, Southampton- street, Strand ;— 
Brightand Son .. .., £3,995| A. Porter.. £3,725 
Humphreys and Son .. 8,950 |S. J. Scott =. 3,720 
James Stewart 3,831 Green and Boxall 3,680 
Cornish and Gayner .., 3,784 


LONDON.—For erecting shops and flats, No. 54, Goodge- 
street, W., for Messrs. W. and A. Curnick. Messrs. White 


and Page, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Northeroft, 

Son and Neighbour ;— 
Higgs and Hill... £3,580 0] H. WalMand Co. ... £3,069 0 
Simpson and Sons 8,547 0} J.Smithand Sons... 3,055 0 
Patman and Fother- Barrett and Power 3,013 0 
ee bt §: 3,441 0} J. ena & Son... 2,973 10 
F. Lawrence & Sons 3,157 0} F. T. Chinchen* 2,694. 0 


| 


NORMANTON-BY-DERBY.—For additions to schoo 
buildings, for the School Board. Messrs. Naylor and Sali 
architects, Trongate, Derby :— : 


King & Harrison £1,801 9 0| George Wagg, 


Alfred Smith . 1,790 0 0 Normanton. 

J. Parker & Son 1,784 15 0 Derby* .. . £1,675 15 

J. Tomlinson and Henry Jordan . 1,670 14 I 
Of ioxstone 1,770 0 0|H. J. Robinson 1 630 0 O 

A. B. Clarke 1,70) 0 0 ¥ Accepted , 


SHORTLANDS.—For erecting a residence at Shortlands, 
Kent, for Mr. J. A. Kurtz. Messrs, Crickmay and Zimmer 
mann, architects, 4, Mincing-lane, E,.C 
Beer and Gash .. £1,700 | Kirk and Kirk, West- fs. 
Duthoit 1,650| minster (accepted) .., £1,600 

SOUTHAMPTON. —For the construction of sewag 
tanks, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. W. B. G fi 
“4 E., Borough ee Municipal Offices, Southanpaa - 


B. Cooke and Co... ... £6,715 | Roe and Grace _... £5,99 

G. Bell = 6,491 | Playfair and Toole, : 
H. W. Bul 6,106 Southampton*... .. 5,870 
Jenkinsand Sons... 6,099 . ©. Dove tu: “a... Se 
* Accepted. + Informal, ye 


PINNER.—For erecting nine villas at Pinner, for 
F.D. Thomas. Mr. T.S. Stephens, architect, 28, Connini 
ham- eat Sheenerds s Bush :— 


B: waters and Sons 3, 101 0 
S.S8. Grimley, Surveyor, The Burroughs, Hendon: - Ad ey: ; *A ccepted, J. Parker . oo «. £6, 010} A. Wright 2 =# 
¥ Srwe | a LONDON.—For the construction and completion of the H. J. Crooks te le 5,400 Accepted. 
| Best Wake- | new street from Fenchurch-street to Crutched Friars, to be SUTTON.—For the erection of a house, &., at Belmon 
I ondon field’s Cor-/ Approved, | called Lloyd’s-avenue, for the Corporation of London :— for Mr. Maleolm Ross. Mr. W. Culling Gaze, architec 
eee. | Soahog ite rugated | Country Pedrette _ £18,462 | Killingback -, £12,317 Walbrock, E.C. ee tee by the architect :— he 
K Pies Socket Pipes. Jackson 13,970 | Dolman 12,140 S. Page .. .. £24038 6 1] W. Potter .. ... £1,551 0.0 
| Pipes. | mo and Co. 12,690 | Mowlem 8,980 ! papel eS 1,574 0 0 a Burnand ... 1,485 0 0 
4 Z inter ... is, Ms Bode OO, . B. Potter 1,566 0 0|F.S,Shopland... 1,387 0 0 
s | LONDON.—For re-building Bishop’s-court, E.C. Messrs. < he 
| & £‘s.d.j £ 8.d. | Alderand Turril, architects :— eS 
F. Le ot 5 Saetacl ee beoraptl e 98 10 -5 aes “ 1 Ashby and Horner... £5,138 | W. Shermans .. £4,300 a 
Ja ws Sevteasind ue 23° 8 9 | 2,494 12 9 ; 7 4,785 F - : 
E Holliawdordh | yy slemai | ponte feist aera cae WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 
E. T. Bloomfielc o Ad 2,118 -5:. 6 | 2,077.15 11 7 « 39 7 Bas! 
eee 2 ; 3 LONDON.—For alterations at oe Puke? ‘of York (MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 
Wilkinson Brothers _...| 2,08 2,087 0 0) 2,030 0 0 me ee 
MS Kisterinehare | ous ei ieorts | gin 19.8 Downham-road, Islington, for Mr. Coucher. Edward Por Churches, Scho ols, 
R. Ballard, Limited | 1994 4 10 1884 ll 4 1855 Ip 4 Brown, architect, Commercial-street, Bishopseate: = , ols, 
‘AT Catley Cee eT 5 eee oleae gg | LV. Riddle & Son £834 0 0|'W. Lawrence _... £475 0 0 ffices, &c. 
Clit F ene ee We Vepeet 0 011821 0 011793 0 0 George Newton .. 814 410] R. Pristow 165 0 0 Estimates and fut particulars om oF 
1 Avian. Green Lanes, $9 a? ikea his J.and W.T. Inkpen 770 0 0 plication to 
Wood Green, N.*.. .. |-4,798 11 4} 1,730. 110/ 1,709 13 8 Gasfitter’s Work. mt06, GREGORY & CO. 
F.H. White and Co. |, | 1,511 18 6 | 1,490 16 7| 1,466.16 1 Jaughan a m £135 Steadme 5 OOD PAVING AND STEAM 
| 1,5 | a oe ue £135 J. Steadman £05 5 JOINERY WORKS, 2 
* Accepted. Adams Kos Sp OD AS Clapham Junction, S.W. 


FRED‘ JONES &.Co= 


-. PATENT BRITISH-MADE FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


SILICATE COTTON ! _BIBEOUS PLASTER | 
on “SLAC. WOOL.” — A — SLABS ~~ 


Silicate Cotton and Fibrous Plaster Works, 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. 
8500 Tons English and Foreign Steel Joist 


Always in Stock. 
SIEMENS-MARTIN ENGLISH STEEL JOISTS. 
BESSEMER FOREIGN STEEL JOISTS. 


—— 


‘From n Sin. to 20in. deep. 


Telegraphic Address: 


Telephone No. 4586. 


A SUPERB 
ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural 
Review. 


VOL. FOUR. 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Mannfacturers of 
(RON STAIRCASES 
(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL), 


eee Tne Tl lies © of Fey > » | 
SG Rk N for Wall 
FLOORS, es 


anufactured bys. 


IT ITTHN YF 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. 


a Wi 


B FE 
IRON DOORS, Een tena nore : &R. BOOTE, pes 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, | “7 LETTERED. > VY The Patent TILE Works, i) 
LONDON 


8/0 | 


Effingham House, 
Arundel Street. 


PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINCS. 


General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


HV OFFICE UNN~ BURSLEM. Staffs 
f BIRKBECK BANK CHAMBERS (> 
h he Buitoincs HotgorN EC 7) x 


ESTABLISHED over SOVEARSGQ// 
C) Eight Medals awarded, ; : sore 


yZ_Write for New Calaingne) 
WZ BINS = 


—= 


LARGE SHOWROOM AT 


qosiaeg THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. 


* Close to King’s Cross, St, Pancras and Euston Stations. 


‘Feprvany 22, 1809.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ui GREAT WORK for ARCHITECTS i BUILDERS. 


rHE THIRD (DOUBLE) NUM- 
3ER OF “SPECIFICATION” TWO 
VILL BE READY AT ALL 


| PART 
300KSTALLS AND NEWS- RIS 
GENTS ON MONDAY NEXT, in 
‘HE 27th INST. PRICE 5/-. ONE. 


No 3. FEB.=-MAY, 18909. 
100 PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NTENDING SUBSCRIBERS SHOULD ORDER 
\T ONCE, AS THE WHOLE EDITION WILL 
SE TAKEN UP BY MESSRS. W. H. SMITH 
IND SON, AND THE OTHER WHOLESALE 
~—~—«O ANT RETAIL AGENTS. 


20 SPECIALISTS. 
100 LEADING CONTRIBUTORS. | 
ISSUED HALF-YEARLY. _NOW 


Two ILLUSTRATED. 628 PAGES. 
| 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 50 - 


PARTS : SPECIALISTS. 100 CONTRIBU- 
in | _ TORS. OFFICES: EFFINGHAM 
ONE. HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, 


~ STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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PETERBOROUGH.—For the erection of two villas and 
studio, Park-road, Peterborough, for Mr. Robert Christian. 
Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, architect, North-street, Peterborough. 

uantities by architect :— } 


. Gray. =.) =. £1,252 | Sibley Bros. «.. ... £1,195 
Watson and Lucas ... 1,220]G. Nichols .. .. .. 1,160 
S. Hipwell and Co. 1,215 | J. Guttridge (accepted) 1,135 
R. J. Nichols... <. .. 1,200|G. Brown... ... ..- .. 1,125 | 

[Proprietor to provide heating apparatus, grates, | 
locks, &c.] | 


WALLINGFORD (Berks).—For the erection of a resi- | 
dence, Shillingford, for Mr. Jas. Mitchell. Mr. 8. Johns, | 
architect, Wallingford :— 


C. J. Goodchild — ... £4,488 0] Brasher and Sons, 
A. J. Carley 1,960 0} Wallingford*  ... £1,850 10 
E. Holly 1,895 10 


* Accepted. Also accepted for boundary walls, deep 
well and fittings. 

WATERVILLE (co. Kerry).—For the erection of a cable 
station, offices, &c., for the Commercial Cable Company. 
Mr. J. F. Fuller, architect, Brunswick-chambers, Dublin :— 

For station only. Dwellings for officials postponed. 


D. Foley ... £5,450 0 0] 8, Hill, Cork * ... £4,349 0 0 

Collen Bros. 5,050 0 O}| Jones .. .. 4,817 0 0 

Hemmingway ... 4,472 2 2] Healey ... 4,296 16 8 
* Accepted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DINBURGH and LEITH CORPORA- 
TIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS. 
TO CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTORS. 

The Commissioners are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the CONSTRUCTION of a CHIMNEY STALK, 
102ft. high, to be constructed at their new Gasworks at 
Granton, near Edinburgh. 

Plans, specification, schedule, and form of Tender 
may be obtained on application to the Chief Engineer, 
Mr. W. R. HERRING, Gasworks, Edinburgh, upon 
payment of one guinea, which will be returned on the 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Chimney Stalk,’’ to 
be addressed to the undersigned and delivered at his 
offices on or before 4th of MARCH next. 

JAMES McG, JACK, 
Clerk, 
No. 25, Waterloo-place, 
Edinburgh, 
February 15th, 1899. 


TOOLWICH LOCAL BOARD of 
HEALTH. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

Notice is hereby given that. the Woolwich Local 

Board of Health will meet at the Town Hall, Woolwich, 

on TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1899, at SEVEN 

o’clock in the evening, to receive TENDERS for the 

ERECTION of STABLING and HORSEKEETER’S 
RESIDENCE in Callis-alley, Woolwich. 


The drawings and specification can be inspected at the 
Office of the Architect, Mr. J. O. COOK, No. 1a, 
Eleanor-road, Woolwich, where bills of quantities and 
forms of Tender can be obtained upon ‘payment of One 
Guiner, which will be returned upon the receipt of a 
bon4-fide Tender. 

Persons Tendering must declare that they do and will 
pay such rates of wages and observe such hours of 
labour as are generally accepted as fair in their several 
trades, and that they will not sublet the work except 
with the consent of the said Board. 

Tenders to be addressed to the Clerk of the Woolwich 
Local Board of Health, endorsed ‘‘ Tendex for Stabling, 
&c., Callis-alley,”’ and delivered at the Town Hall, Wool- 
wich, before SEVEN o’clock p.m. on the said FEB- 
RUARY 28th, 1899, after which time no: Tenders will be 
received, 

The person or persons whose Tender or Tenders may 
be accepted will be required to find security for the due 
performance of the contract. . 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept either the 


lowest or any Tender. By order, 
ANDREW C.- REED, 
Town Hall, : ; Clerk. 
Woolwich, 2 


February 8th, 1899, 


- COMPETITIONS. 


OMPETITIVE DESIGNS. 

The Leeds Corporation offer premiums of £150, 
£100, and £50, for first, second, and third best DESIGNS 
respectively, for MARKET HALL aud MARKET 
SHOPS on a site of 4560 square yards in area, which 
forms part of the present Kirkgate Market. 

Terms of the Competition and particulars of site can 
be obtained on application to the City Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Designs must be sent in to the Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Leeds, not later than JUNE Ist. 


HOMA 


See 


N'S_ 


Used in =. 
nearly 


00 BUILDINGS. es 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRONWORK. 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


OFFICES: !7, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Homan Roperrs,”’ Lonpon. 


FIRECLAY BRICK WoORES, 


CURED 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


ri 


| 
Milne’s Registered 


Anti-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


(With Syphonic Action). 


INCREASES zi 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, ‘fe 
101, MELODY RD. WANDSWORTH COMMON 


S.W. 


13° Cathedri 


iles. 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. 


London Showrooms—15, 


STANLEY BROS., LTD., 


MANUFACTURERS OF A 


Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. . 
RED ROOFING TILES, RIDGES & FINIALS, WHITE & COLOURED GLAZE BRICKS, &3. 


QuoTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


ASPHALTE, 


WORKS: Nine Elms Lane, S.W. 


PARES TONE, DORSET. 


S HEARTHS 3 


" OAS USED .BY THE). 
Sending Arcnitects CVuUlacrs 
fis, “Khousands of Church 
Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these 
VTi Best Quality Only. 
Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 
‘W.GODWIN & SON, “i WITHINGTON, 
| Near HEREFORD. : 


eee tt tt i 


BARTLET?’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E. 


: [Fesruary 22, 1900.3 


EXHAM UNION. 
NEW VAGRANT WARDS, 
TO ARCHITECTS. ay 
The Guardians of the above Union are prepared to 
offer a premium of £20 for the best and most eécon- 
omical PLANS for new VAGRANT WARDS to be 
erected at the Workhouse. aa 
Further particulars on application to me the undc 


signed. J. H. NICHOLSON, a 
Offices :— Clerk to the Guardiins, — 
Midland Bank-chambers, : 


Hexham, 
January 26th, 1899, - 


Beeoe = of RAMSGATE. = ae 

WEST CLIFF, RAMSGATE, CONCERT 
HALL, &., PARAGON GARDENS. ~ : 4 

The Corporation of Ramsgate are prepared to receive 
COMPETITIVE DESIGNS for the ERECTION of a 
CONCERT HALL, READING ROOM, and» LAVA 
TORIES for both sexes, &c., on the Site named above, 

Three premiums are offered to competing Architects, 
viz., £50, £20, and £10. Fn 

Plans of the site, with section and general instrue: 
tions, may be had on application to Mr. T.G. TAYLOR; 
Borough Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsgate, on 1e2eipt 
of a cheque for £2 2s. made payable to the Borough 
Treasurer, and which will be returned to such compet 
tors as may send in plans complying with the condi 
tions of the Competition. : a 

The designs must be sent in not later than the 
30th APRIL, 1899. é a 


By order, 
WwW. A. HUBBARD, Fo 
Town Clerk’s Office, = Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, za 
Ramsgate, 4 
= February 6th, 1899. 


Binding Cases may be had on application 
- tothe Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. — 


= 


r 


NUNEATON, 9 


Blue and Brindled Wire Cuts, — 


=> Bridges, Joists 


and Girders. 


EIznGINEERS. 


Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. 


C85 Public = 
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% SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


FEBRUARY 22ND, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT, BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW: 


See fdeae Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVEDY 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Fiammable Wood Lo. Ltd. 


introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 


who have recently i 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others 
consists of NON=-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 
THE COMMERCIAL. CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


»_ ss amd . =« 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given Bye H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON- FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


ites 
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WIND PRESSURES. 


By C, W. Tomiinson. 


HE estimating and working out of wind 
forces and pressures against walls, 
chimneys, &c, is often a fruitful source 

of difficulty to the student, and, as questions 
upon this subject are frequently set in exam- 
inations, it is proposed to explain the matter 
as fully as possible within the limits of a short 
paper. 

Hurst, in the “ Architectural Surveyors’ 
Handbook,” gives the following table show- 
ing the velocity and power of winds : 


5 Ga: e Pressur 
Designation. V pepe in Ths. per 
Scarcely perceptible......... 1 005 
Percoptible -..is.5.<c.2cvayeas 2 020 
Slight breeze ...............40. 4 ‘080 
Moderate breeze ............ 8 *320 
Presh. bre6z0::.. .tshaeeat 15 1125 
Brisk: Wind ssasw eee 25 °3'125 
SELONS WING =. 5.55s aoucthe eee 30 4°50 
dip ly Wind <1c.pehs casey ees ore 40 8-00 
COM SS > tc eee 50 12°50 
Violent’ storm. «0.0261. 60 18°00 
HPUPVICANO 2°... }cch pater eee, 80 32.00 
Violent Hurricane ......... 100 50°00 
Gust observed in England 
in 1868. sae erica 126 80°00 


Hurst also remarks that near the earth’s 
surface the velocity is probably somewhat 
modified by the various obstacles that are 
passed over. 

In most examination questions set on |this 
subject the student is told to neglect the 
strength of the mortar, so that the question 
resolves itself into a problem in mechanics, on 
the principal of the lever. The pressure (F) 
is a force tending to overturn the wall at a 

point A (see Fig. 1) near the base, with a 
- leverage formed of half the height of the wall 
(or average leverage). And the force tending 
to keep the wall in position is simply the 
weight of the material (W) acting with a 
leverage of half the thickness, about the same 
point A. Thusraise the height of the wall, 
and we increase its liability to be overturned, 
by increasing the leverage of F about A. 
Thicken it, and we increase its stability by 
increasing the moment of W about the same 


point A. 
So a simple formula is obtained for 
equilibrium : 


F + 5 (or half-height)=W+ 3 (orhalf- 


thickness. ) 

In working out this class of problem it is 
usual to take only a single foot run of wall. 

Then F (total pressure)=f (pressure per 
foot super.) x H (height) x Z (length) which 
being one, may be omitted, 

And on the other side, W (total weight =w 
weight per foot cube.) x 7’ (thickness) x H x L, 
omitted again. 

Then the full formula runs: 


; H T 
JxHx > =wxTxHx ae 
2 


As an example :— 

What force per foot super. will be required 
to blow down a brick wall, 8ft. high, 18in. 
thick, neglecting the strength of the mortar? 

We will take the. brickwork as weighing 
110lbs. per foot cube. Then by the above 
formula: 


ti xHx = =wx Tx Hx 5 


fz whe 

f H*= w HT? 
fH=wT 

wr? 

f= ee 

10x 15415 2254110 
Eat; TR a Str eR ee 


fa PATS 
Utes =30'93l]bs. 


A 


Then, as this amount of 30:93Ib. is merely 
equilibrium, a force of, say, 311b. per foot super 


J 6x6x3°15 675 


would overturn the wall. This may easily 


be seen by Fig. 2; where total pressure F, | 


31x 8=248, acting with a leverage of * , or 4 


would produce a moment of 992lb., while 
weight W, of 12ft. cube x 110=1320lb., with 


a leverage of > or '75 of a foot would produce 


a moment of 990Ib., or 2lb. less. Of course, if 
the pressure be given, the height, or thickness 
to resist that pressure may be found in the 
same way. Sa 

In the next case let us take a chimney. 
This differs in one or two points, as being 
limited in length L makes an addition to the 
formula, while, in getting W, the flues must 
be deducted. 

For example take a stack of three flues 
arranged as Fig: 3. What force per foot sup. 
will overturn such a stack at a point 6ft. from 
the top? The over-all size of the stack, then, 
is : ; 
Length: 9in. x 3 + 4din. x 4 = 2ft. 8in. + 
lft. 6in. =8ft. 9in. 

Width: 1ft. 2in. + 44in. x 2=1ft. 2in. + 9in, = 
1ft. 1lin., or, say, 2ft. 

With a question like this it is wisest to 


F 
—_> 


248135 
| 


W 
1320 .e8s 
FIG 2 


14 <9 
FLUES 


FEGns> 


obtain the weight before commencing to work 
out the formula. 


Full size of stack, Flues. 
6ft. x 3ft. 9in. x 2ft. — 3 x 6ft. x 1ft. 2in. x 9in. 
45 cub. ft.— 153 cub. ft. 
294 or 29°25 cub. ft. 
Taking the brickwork at 108lb. per cub. ft. 
Total weight, or W,=29'25 x 108=3159lb., 
say 3160. 


Then W, acting with a leverage 5 


fxHx 2 x L=3160x1- 
H2 
fx L=3160 
f HL =6320 
6320 316 


=46'8lbs., or 47lb. per ft. 


sup. to overturn. 

This may be proved as before, but in getting 
the moments about the given point, care must 
be taken to include L, the length. The 
thoughtful student will doubtless see that the 
cause of a greater force being needed to over- 
turn the stack, rather than the wall, is (1) 
the height is less, and (2) a broader base 
is obtained by enclosing the flue, thereby 
increasing T', the chief factor in producing 
the moment of stability. Notice must also be 
taken of the fact that, in both cases, the 
strength of the mortar is entirely neglected. 


Rebuilding of Centre of Glasgow.—The 
City Improvement Committee of Glasgow 
Town Council have recommended that the 
north block of the King Street area be recon- 
structed on a scheme which shows a rental of 
£2290, and charges of £572 10s. for mainten- 
ance, &c., and £607 for interest, leaving a 
surplus of £1110, which, capitalised at twenty 
years’ purchase, is eyual to £12 4s. per square 


yard of net building ground; or, treated as ~ 


feu-duty and capitalised at thirty years’ pur- 
chase, is equal to £18 6s. per square yard. 


- chemical and mechanical; that of frost and — 


- acid. Rain in falling through the air washes 


THE FORMATION OF SOILS. 


By Guy Capogan Roruery. = 


‘ == 


(Continued from page ai.) : 


NSTABILITY OF EARTH CRUST.—As — 
we have seen, the crust of the earthisnot — 
stable, but undergoes upheavals and depres- _ 
sions. The surface of the igneous and sedimen- _ 
tary rocks being exposed to the atmosphere — 
and water is eroded, and crumbled up into — 
more or less fragmentary portions. Thisresult 
of rock disintegration is what we call soil. a 
WEATHERING.—Soils are, then, formed by — 
the weathering of rocks, that is, by the action _ 
of the atmosphere, rain, water, wind, frost, by _ 
plants, and, to a much more limited extent, by 
animals. The action of the atmosphere is — 
chemical; that of rains, water and plants both — 


wind is purely mechanical. 4 
Atmospheric air is a compound of nearly four 
fifths of nitrogen with about one fifth of oxy- — 
gen, a considerable trace of carbonic acid, — 
aqueous vapour, some ammonia, etc. Now — 
oxygen plays an all important part in nature, 
It is largely present in the crust of the globe. — 
Professor Pretswich gives the estimated dis- — 
tribution of the elements in the solid crust as 
follows: oxygen 50°0 per cent., silicon 25°0, 
aluminium 10:0, calcium 4°5, magnesium 3°5, — 
sodium 2'0, potassium 1:6, carbon, iron, sulphur, 
and chlorine together 2°4, other bodies — 
1:0. Professor Vivian B. Lewes, gives the — 
percentage as follows: oxygen 455, silicon — 
294, aluminium 8:2, iron 6°3, calcium 2°4, — 
magnesium 1°6, sodium 2°5, potassium 20, other 
elements (some sixty or more in number) 21. _ 
In spite of this heavy percentage of oxygen — 
combined with the other elements in the 
globe’s crust, many of the minerals speedily 
absorb oxygen, and, when atmospheric air — 
comes in contact with any such minerals, it — 
has a tendency to lose part of its oxygen, — 
which is taken up by the minerals, forming — 
new compounds, rusts or oxides. In this pro- — 
cess of combination the minerals are partly — 
separated from their former mechanical or — 
chemical unions, and their bulk is necessarily — 
increased by the addition of. the oxygen. — 
Thus this gas causes disintegration by break- 
ing up chemical groups, and by loosening the ~ 
cohesion owing to the increase of bulk. All — 
rocks are more or less porous, atmospheric air 
being found in them sometimes at very great — 
depths. The carbonic acid isalso animportant — 
factor, as it combines readily with several 
bases and salts, its disintegrative powers on 
lime being very considerable, ~ e a 
Water is a true chemical combination of 
eight-ninths of oxygen and one-ninth of — 
hydrogen, but water will readily absorb free 
gases, especially free oxygen and carbonic — 


it, absorbing in the process a certain amount 
of oxygen, much carbonic acid, and, in special — 
localities, ammonia, and sulphuricacid. Rain — 
beating down on the rocks mechanically disin- — 
tegrates it, but.as most rocks are perviousto 
percolation of rain, the oxygen and carbonic — 
acid it contains have special facilities for — 
attacking the minerals they contain. Sothat — 
the action of rain is both chemical and 
mechanical. The same is true as regardsthe _ 
waters of rivers, lakes, seas, etc., which erode 
the banks, sweep away loose parts, and by — 
whirling hard particles along, cause further 
disintegration by friction, while the gases of 
the waters act chemically. Currents and — 
tides also play important parts in the physical 
alterations of the earth’s surface. “Snow, — 
though weight for weight containing less — 
carbonic acid than rain, is a powerful source — 
of rock decay. This is especially true as — 
regards snowfalls in. large towns where much — 
coal is burnt or chemical manufactures are — 
carried on, for in such cases the atmosphere 
of the crowded cities is heavily impregnated 
with carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric — 
acid; and ammonia. These corrosives are — 
easily absorbed by the falling snow, which col- — 
lects in masses on the surface of stone 
buildings and monuments, and the best — 
polished hard stones are ultimately affected. 


> 
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Our polluted atmosphere and snow-falls are 
rgely responsible for the bad weathering of 
stone, marble, and even granite in London and 
other towns where like conditions prevail. 
Alterations of temperature are responsible 
for much of the “weathering ” that goes on. 
Under the influence of heat all things expand, 
and in the case of rocks their porosity is, 
however minutely it may be, increased. A 
sudden fall in temperature, intense. cold, 
causes contraction, sometimes of a very violent 
nature, giving rise to fractures and fissures, into 
_which moisture filters and collects, which ulti- 
mately freezes, espanding at the same time, 
thereby widening the fissures and breaking up 
the solid rock. Frost indeed, far more effectu- 
ally breaks up rocks than heat, for in nature, 
unless volcanic agencies are at work, heat is 
rarely sufficient to actually cause fissures in the 
solid crust of the globe. Large expanses of 
ice, such as glaciers, are also powerful dis- 
integrators owing to the action of the ice 
in giving rise to changes of temperature, 
in expanding, causing friction, and acting 
as a graving tool, by impressing huge boulders 
and scoring the rock surfaces with them. 
Glaciers also transport rocks and rock débris. 
The action of ice has played a most important 
part in the geological history of the globe, 
as any geological handbook will show. 
Winds beside beating against rocks and 
throwing down fragments loosened by other 
“weathering” influences, also erode rock sur- 
faces by driving against them sharp sand 
particles. Winds also influence the alteration 
_of high and low temperature, and the humidity 
or dryness of the atmosphere. 

Plant seeds are blown by the winds, and 
carried by animals in all directions. They fall 
on the ground, and wherever favouring circum- 
stances prevail, they germinate, take root, and 
grow. Many plants will spring up in the 
fissures of rocks, and then their powerful roots 
will force their way down and around, thus 
widening the fissure, sometimes causing frag- 
ments tofall away, and at all events opening 
wider the door for the action of atmosphere, 
rain, and wind. The chemical action of plants 


is due to acid in their rootlets, by means of © 


which they are enabled to dissolve carbonate 
of lime, compounds of phosphorie acid, 
magnesite, and dolomite salts, even if con- 
tained in rocks and stones, so that plants 
really eat away small particles on the surface 
of rocks and rock fragments. Thus, when we 
consider how some plants spreadahuge mass of 
lace-like rootlets deep down and far about, we 
can easily see that they effectually contribute 
to soil formation and transformation. Plants 


also assimilate inorganic and organic matters © 


from the atmosphere and store them up in the 
soil, principally by forming humus by- their 
decay in or on the soil. Vegetation, both land 
and water, helps to eat away sea coasts and 
river banks, especially of a calcareous nature; 
but it also helps to form new land,’ by in- 
ducing and assisting deposits of water—or drift 

carried particles, and adding their bulk to 
form a spongy network, and consistency to 
alluvial and drift soils. 

Finally, animals burrow in soils and rocks, 
adding organic matter to the soil, and 
facilitating the effect of weathering by means 

of their borings. Worms, as- Darwin has 
shown, may largely influence the alteration 
of soils, both by the burrowing action and by 
the immense quantity of earth which passes 
through their bodies, and is expelled in a very 
finely divided state as seen in their “castings.” 
Worms will swallow small pebbles, and pieces 
of rock which are split up by the humic acid in 
the worms’ stomachs. Then, this constant 
burrowing causes masses of earth to be more 
easily permeated by air and water. Sub- 
marine rocks are often honeycombed by boring 
worms and crustacea. The pholas and sea 
urchin erode the hardest rocks, not merely the 
ca.careous, by perforation. It has been sup- 
posed that the pholas and other species employ 
a chemical means to soften the rocks before 
using mechanical action to bore them. Onthe 
other hand, polyps, molluses, etc., by secreting 
lime and silica, form vast deposits with their 
shells and skeletons, as we shall see a little 
_ further on. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester, have just supplied their patent 
Manchester Stoves with descending Smoke 
Flues to the Billericay Union Infirmary, 
Essex. 


Emmanuel Church, Exeter, has been 
placed in the hands of John King, Limited, 
Engineers, Liverpool, for the entire warming 
and ventilation by their latest improved hot 
water apparatus and patent tubular exhaust 
ventilators. 


The Dublin Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion held their annual dinner on Feb. 11th. 
Alderman Meade, the president of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair, and the company 
numbered 150. The President said that during 
the last year the-history of their Association 
had been an uneventful one. In common with 
every other body, legislation had been busy 
with them. He believed that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, when properly understood, 
would be considered a good and not a very 
expensive one after all, because, of course, 
they had their friends the insurance companies 
to rely upon. 


The City Lunatic Asylum at Stone, near 
Dartford, is to be enlarged and improved, at 
a cost of £85,850. The original estimates— 
£70,000—which the Common Council accepted 
in October, 1897, included amounts for the 
warming, heating, lighting, and engineering 
works in connection with the new building; 
but further inquiry has led to the condemna- 
tion of existing boilers, the replacing of which, 
together with the installation of the electric 
light in the asylum, has necessitated an 
increase in the expenses of £15,850. The 
Corporation have sanctioned the additional 
expenditure. ere 

The Grimsby Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion held their annual dinner last Friday 
week. Alderman G. Doughty, M.P., stated 
that the trade of the port would be enormous 
in the future if proper facilities were afforded 
it. He advocated the provision of a 
large deep-water dock fifty or sixty acres in 
extent, and said that, with the increased 
trade this would bring to the port, he 
believed that the population of Grimsby, 
instead of being 60,000, would soon be 120,000. 
Their rivals at Hull were on the alert. They 
could not agree among themselves, or Hull 
would have started on their new dock before . 
now. If Hull got the Bill passed, giving them 
power to make a deep-water dock to accom- 
modate steamers of any size and capacity, that 
port would certainly become a much more 
powerful rival to the port of Grimsby than it 
had been in the past. He acknowledged what 
the enterprise of the Great Central Railway 
Company had already done for Grimsby, but 
pointed to the great advantages which the 
proposed new deep-water dock would confer 
both on the town of Grimsby and the Railway 
Company themselves. He hoped that the Com- 
pany would seriously consider the matter, so 
that before long Grimsby might at least be 
placed on the same competitive terms as Hull. 


Tests with Fire-Resisting Materials.— 
The first official test, under the auspices of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, took 
place at the Testing Station, off Regent’s Park, 
last Wednesday afternoon. The subject under 
investigation was a floor, constructed by the 
Expanded Metal Company Limited. Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., attended to repre- 
sent the Council, and among the ten repre- 
sentatives of the committee wére: Messrs. 
Arthur M. Watson, District Surveyor, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square ; Bernard Dixie, 
A.R.1.B.A., District Surveyor, East Newing- 
ton; Benjamin Tabrar, F.R.I.B.A., District 
Surveyor, Greenwich; Frederick Hammond, 
F.R.I.B.A., District Surveyor, East Hamp- 
stead; Edmund Woodthorpe, M.A., District 
Surveyor, Northern Division of the City of 
London. The test was conducted by a special 


~the Commercial Section), ex-officio. 


sub-Committee of the Executive, comprising 
Mr. Max Clarke, A.R.I.B.A. (Directing Mem- 
ber), Mr. Ellis Marsland (Distr'ct Surveyor, 
Camberwell), and Mr. Charles E. Goad, C.E., 
with Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (Chairman of the 
Executive), and Mr. F. Farrow (Chairman of 
Among 
the special visitors was the Technical Attaché 
of the German Embassy (Mr. H. Muthesius). 
The official illustrated report will be issued in 
due course. Some account of the testing 
station, and of the aims and methods of the 
committee appeared in our issue dated 
February 1st. 


Prices of Metals.—The metal markets 
have been more or less disorganised by the 
phenomenal advances which have taken place 
during the past few months. All the leading 
metals have been simultaneously affected, and 
have been moving upwards by leaps and bounds, 
Tin, which touched £100 for Straits early in 
January, has rapidly moved up to £112, and 
English tin touched £117 in Birmingham the 
other week. Tin is now falling, however, and 
is at £104 to £109. The result has been the re- 
opening of long disused mines in Cornwall and 
South Wales, and new life has been given to the 
decaying Cornish industry. Copper has rapidly 
advanced to about £78, representing nearly 
£20 rise on the normal rate for Chili bars last 
year. Spelter is realising £28, the highest 
figure recorded, and fully £10 above the 
average for several years past. Lead at 
£14 10s. is £1 dearer than at Christmas. Iron 
and steel quotations are rapidly rising to the 
level of 1891. Ordinary Siemens steel plates 
have risen £2, to £8, in three months; best 
tinned sheets, £2, £26 for doubles; ordinary 
black sheets, 30s. to £7 10s.; common bars 
over £1 to £6 15s. upwards. Pig iron has 
steadily and continuously risen during the 
twelve months, Derbyshire and Northampton- 


shire grey forge realising 52s. to 54s. The 


metal markets are in a state of excitement, 
and it is thought that when the inevitable 
reaction ensues widespread ruin will follow. 


The London Building Act.—In a case, 
Drury v. Rickard, heard recently in the 
Queen’s Bench Division the district sur- 
veyor, under the London Building Act of 1894, 
for the district of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
appealed against a decision of Mr. Marsham, 
sitting at the Westminster Police Court, dis- 
missing a complaint against the respondent, a 
builder, for not, after notice, amending some 
irregularities which the appellant said he had 
committed under the Act. The property in 
regard to which the proceedings arose was 
situated in Victoria Street and Orchard Street, 
and what was known as the Orchard Street 
catastrophe, by which seven people lost their 
lives, took place upon a block of it. ‘The com- 
plaint was that the buildings had, in contra- 
vention of the Act, been raised to a height 
exceeding 80ft. without the consent of the 
County Council, but for the respondent it was 
contended that the buildings came within the 
exemption contained in the Act applying to 
structures vested in or in the occupation of a 
Department of Her Majesty's Government, 
because the Office of Works had an agreement 
to take them on lease for Government offices 
as soon as in the opinion of the officers of the 
Department they should be fit for occn- 
pation. At the time in question, however, 
the officers had not certified that they 
were so’ fit. The magistrate held that 
the buildings came within the exemption, 
and. dismissed the complaint, subject to the 
decision of this Court upon a case which he 
stated. The magistrate mentioned that he 
had not dealt with two other points raised, 
viz., whether the buildings were exempt be- 
cause they had been begun before the Act 
came into operation, and whether the County 
Council had acquiesced in their being raised 
beyond the prescribed height.—The Court held 
that the magistrate was wrong in holding that 
the building was exempt as being vested in or 
in the occupation of a Government Depart- 
ment, but sent the case back to him to deal 
with the two points which he had left un- 


decided. 
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Masters and Men. 


Increases in Wages Rates affecting 578 
men in the building trades are reported by the 
Board of Trade as having taken place during 
January. No decreases are reported. 


Employment during January has been 
good in all the building trades, except painting 
and plumbing. The percentage of unemployed 
Union members at the end of January was 1°7, 
compared with 2 per cent. in January, 1898. 


The Chain Trade.—The operatives em- 
ployed in the country branch of the small 
chain trade in the South Staffordshire and 
North Worcestershire district have struck 
work for 10 per cent. advance. Some of the 
employers are willing to concede the increase 
demanded. 


Moulders at St..Helen’s.—The whole of 
the moulders engaged in the iron foundries of 
St. Helen’s came out on strike last Friday week 
owing to the employers having declined to 
grant them an advance in wages. It appears 
that the moulders throughout the country 
have generally received an increase in wages, 
and the St. Helen’s men made an application 
for a corresponding advance a few weeks ago, 
This was not conceded, and about a fortnight 
ago the men tendered notices to cease work if 
the increase was not granted in the meantime. 
Negotiations have since taken place between 
the masters and their men, but no satisfactory 
arrangement has yet been arrived at. 


The Plasterers’ Dispute has not yet been 
brought to a conclusion. Ata meeting of the 
standing committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Builders of Great Britain, held 
at Derby on the 16th, a reply to the circular 
sent by them to the operative plasterers was 
read. - The Union officials agreed not to insist 
in future upon foremen joining the Union, but 
denied any official knowledge of the objection- 
able practices complained of. This communica- 
tion was considered very unsatisfactory, and a 
resolution was unanimously passed: ‘ That. 
unless the operative plasterers agree to dis- 
continue the objectionable practices, as set 
forth in the masters’ circular, by February 21st, 
they will be at once locked out.” 


Liability of Employer for Contractor’s 
Negligence.—A case of some importance has 
been decided in the Queen’s Bench Division. 
A telephone company were laying down wires 
under a street. They had no statutory powers, 
but had the consent of the local authority, 
and ‘were acting lawfully. They had employed 
a plumber who undertook to make certain 
connections at so much apiece to the satis- 
faction of their foreman. Owing to the negli- 
gence of a workman, whom this contractor 
sent to make these connections, in plunging a 
benzoline lamp, with its safety valve out of 
order, into an iron pot (placed upon the foot- 
path) which contained melted solder, the 
metal flew up and injured a person passing 
along the street. It was held by the Queen’s 
Bench Division (reversing the judgment of 
the deputy-judge of the City of London Court) 
that the Company were not liable for the 
damage, since the relationship which the 
plumber bore tothem was not that of servant, 
but of contractor, and that, as the work, which 
was being done, was not an interference with 
the rights of others, and was not in the 
ordinary course dangerous to others, the 
Company were not liable for the negligence of 
the contractor or his servant. 


Trade Unions and their Critics.—At the 
annual dinner of the Manchester Association 
of Engineers held on the 11th inst., Trade 
Unionism came in for some hard knocks.—Sir 
W. H. Bailey, in submitting the toast, 
“Engineering and Allied Trades,” said there 
was a despotism ruling over the industries of 
Lancashire and the North of England more 
stringent than the feudal despotism we 
inherited from William the Conqueror, The 


labour leaders of the country had tried to 
create a monopoly in labour just in the same 
way that the feudal lords created monopoly in 
land, and the country was suffering in con- 
sequence. In America there was Free Trade 
in labour, with the result that the men 
received 60s. a week and produced more and 
cheaper articles than they in Lancashire could 
possibly produce with wages at 36s. There 
was no limit to the ingenuity of man or to 
what man could do. In the United States no 
limit was placed upon man’s genius, and every 
man had power to produce and use machinery 
to the best advantage, without restriction, with 
the result that the labourer obtained a better 
reward in the shape of higher wages. While 
in America a man could earn 50s. or 60s. a 
week, wages in this country were kept down 
to 36s., because the Trade Unionists had a 
standard equal to the lowest class of workmen 
in the whole district—Mr. 8. R. Pratt, in 
responding to the toast, spoke even more 
strongly. He quoted the late Colonel Dyer’s 
remark, that they had to fight a relentless and 
ruthless enemy in the Trade Unions of this 
country. It must be thoroughly understood, 
said Mr. Pratt, that the enemy was inside 
their own doors, and they had to compete 
with him as well as with protective tarifts of 
other countries.—We hope Mr. Pratt’s attitude 
is not to be taken as typical, for about the 
worst possible way of attempting to remedy 
the evils caused by the undoubted abuse of 
power on the part of individual unions is for 
employers to declare war on Trade Unionism 
as a whole, and publicly to assert that they 
regard their workmen as their enemies. 


Engineering Notes. 


A Promenade Pier and pavilion is pro- 
posed for erection on the south beach, Ayr, 
similar to the piers at Blackpool and More- 
cambe. 


Conway Railway Station is to be altered 
so as to reduce the existing curve in the per- 
manent way considerably, thus enabling the 
platforms to be lengthened and widened. 


A water supply for Slingsby is to be pro- 
vided at a cost of £4556. The scheme sup- 
plies also the whole of the villages between 
that place and Malton as well as Butterwick 
and Brawby. 


Electric Lighting is to be adopted for 
the town front at Rothesay, including the 
lighting of the harbour. The scheme is ex- 
pected to cost a penny in the pound on the 
rates, and is estimated at £1800. 


Chichester City Council have instructed 
their Surveyor to prepare plans for the con- 
sideration of an expert for the establishment 
of electric light works, with refuse destructor, 
for the lighting of the town by electricity. 


Electric Lighting in Glasgow.—Glasgow 
Corporation Electricity Committee have agreed 


£30,000 for the buildings, plant, and rights of 
the Kelvinside ‘Electricity Company. The 
agents of that undertaking have stated 
£48,000 as the price at which they are willing 
to sell. i 


Ipswich Railway Tunnel.—lIt is stated 
that the Great Eastern Railway Company 
will most probably abandon their proposal of 
opening up the tunnel outside Ipswich Station, 
owing to the very great cost involved, and 
will possibly construct another tunnel along- 
side the present one, so as to have a double 
road through. 


Horsforth Waterworks Company propose 
to construct for the improvement of their 
supply a-storage reservoir in Burley - in- 
Wharfedale, by means of a curved embank- 
ment 445yds. in length. In connection with 


to recommend that the Corporation offer \ 


this reservoir it is proposed to construct lines — 
of aqueducts from Burley Moor. ‘The cost of 4 
the works is estimated at £27,000. 


y 


New Bridge across the Tyne.—A joint — 
meeting of the representatives of Newcastle — 
and Gateshead Corporations was held last _ 
Monday week at Newcastle, to consider the — 
engineers’ report for the construction of a new © 
bridge across the Tyne, between Newcastle and — 
Gateshead. The report favoured a wider and 
heavier bridge than the one previously sug-_ 
gested. The report was adopted, and it was — 
ordered that the estimates be printed and — 
circulated amongst the members of a joint 
committee: It was also arranged that another 
meeting be held in the course of a month. 


A Distinguished French Engineer.— 
The selection by the Institute of Civil ” 
Engineers of M. Picard, Commissioner General ~ 
for the Paris. Exhibition of 1900, as an 
honorary member, in succession to the well- 
known ironmaster the late M. Schneider, of — 
Creusot, is stated by the Paris correspondent 
of the “Times” to have given great satisfaction | 
in Paris. M. Picard, after a distinguished — 
career at the Ecole Polytechnique, entered the 
Government service as an engineer, and is now — 
Senior Inspector General of the Ponts et — 
Chaussées, and also a member of the Conseil — 
d’Etat, where he presides over the section 
which deals with engineering and industrial — 
questions. sy 


The Great Nile Dam at Assouan, of 
which the foundation stone was laid by the 
Duke of Connaught last Sunday week, is to be © 
an unsubmergible masonry dam pierced with — 
numerous under-sluices. The dam will stretch 
across the Nile, with sluices and a long chain — 
of locks, at a point where the river is nearly a 
mile in width. With the approaches, the — 
length of the dam itself will be a mile and a ~ 
quarter from side to side. The height of its — 
coping-stone above the bed of the lower river 
will be 300ft. It will dam back the waters of 
a river which is a mile wide, which is 30ft. — 
deep, and which flows at a high velocity, 66ft. — 
above their present level. An enormous lake ~ 
will thus be formed, and the stored up water — 
will be thrown into already existing canals at ~ 
a sufficiently high level to irrigate a vast 
tract of country. The work will cost about 
£2,000,000, but it will be cheap at the price if, — 
as is estimated, it has the effect of increasing — 
the productiveness of Egypt to the extent of — 
£12,600,000 a year. Messrs. Aird and Co, are 
the contractors, and they have some 5000 
men engaged on the work. eA 


Birmingham Enguincers.— The annual © 
dinner of the Birmingham Association of 
Mechanical Engineers was held on the 11th ~ 
inst. Mr. J. Powell Williams (Financial — 
Secretary to the War Office), who presided, — 
referred at length to recent engineering — 
developments in relation to military matters, — 
Mr. H, F. Donaldson in proposing “ Prosperity _ 
to the Association,” referred to machine-tools — 
and labour-saving appliances. He)\was afraid — 
there was no use blinking the fact that the — 
Americans were ahead of us in this depart- — 
ment, and he suggested that engineers should — 
make themselves acquainted with what the — 
Americans had done, and then go one better. 
Those who represented engineering firms in 
foreign countries needed to take a lesson from — 
the Germans and be more ready to fulfil the — 
requirements of their clients, and the manu- — 
facturers should send their productions in — 
such a form as would appeal to the require- | 
ments and tastes of the countries for whom ~ 
they were catering. That, together with the — 
excellence of British manufactures, would ~ 
still keep them at the head of the poll. With — 
regard to tramways, he was told that in © 
Birmingham the street cars were run by four ~ 
different sorts of traction. Might he suggest — 
that the horse was a very good thing, but it © 
was. not in its place in front of a tramear.  — 
Then if they divided their energy they might ~ 
be doing wrong. He would strongly urge — 
that one power should be chosen, and that — 
only should be used. aes —~ 
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Cromer Sanitation.—At a meeting of the 
Cromer Urban Council last week, it was 
Jecided that the surveyor, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Cameron, and after consultation 
with Mr. Douglass, the engineer to the Pro- 
tection Commissioners, should prepare the 
‘necessary plans for the Local Government 
Board in connection with the proposed septic 
tank system of sewage treatment. 


| Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—An 
influentially attended meeting was held in the 
Guildhall, Lincoln, to consider a proposal of 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association to hold 
its annual conference in Lincoln during the 
coming summer. It was decided “that this 
meeting approves of the proposal of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association to hold their 
annual conference from the 8rd to the 5th of 
August, 1899, in this city, and will use its best 
efforts to make that conference a success.” 
The conference is to be supplemented by ‘an 
sxhibition of modern appliances connected 
with sanitary science, in the Drill Hall. 

The Manchester ena. Salford Sanitary 
Association held its annual meeting on 
February 13th, Dr. D. G. Leech presiding. 
The report showed that the Association has 
luring the past year engaged in many forms 
of activityin the interests of the public health. 
[t has urged upon the Manchester Corporation 
—hitherto without success—the desirability of 
astablishing cottage baths; that is, that one 
or two cottages should be taken and fitted up 
with several baths for the use of women and 
shildren who would never visit large institu- 
tions. It has taken steps in the matter of the 
lisposal of the town’s sewage, and the abate- 


eeirer: f WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


ment of nuisances arising from chemical works 
and smoky chimneys, and has been active in 
urging the more effective treatment of con- 
sumptive patients by the erection of 
sanatoria, ce. 


London Water Supply.—At the meeting 
on Feb. 13th of the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the Metropolitan 
Water Supply, the Engineer to the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company was examined. 
He said that complaints of the quantity or 
quality of the water supplied were very few 
indeed—practically one in every half million 
persons supplied. Their supply did not fall 
short last year. Sir A. Binnie’s scheme of 
separating the County of Surrey from the 


,County of London was based on an erroneous 


idea as to the capacity of certain mains. The 
carrying power of some of these would be lost 
to a great extent if Sir Alexander’s scheme 
were carried out, as they would then be larger 
than was necessary. It would be impossible 
to separate the inlet works—at all events it 
would be much cheaper to reconstruct the 
works than to attempt to alter them. It 
would, however, be possible to separate the 
distribution plant between Surrey and London, 
but this could not be done in respect to the 
inlet works. 


Manchester Sewage. — From the last 
report on the Davyhulme works, it appears that 
the first four weeks of 1899 established a record 
for the quantity of sewage flowing through 
the precipitation tanks. The first four weeks 
of last year showed a total flow of 548,000,000 
gallons, whereas the quantity which passed 
through the works during the similar period 
this year reached the enormous figure of 
1,003,547,000 gallons. During December last 
the Davyhulme works were called upon to 
deal with 912,123,000 gallons of sewage. The 
immensity of these quantities is accounted 
for by the heavy rains which were pre- 
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valent at the end of last year and the begin- 
ning of this. The general average of the 
sewage flow is only about 24 million gallons 
per day, whereas during the past month it has 
averaged nearly 36 million gallons. This 
unusual flow of liquids has created other 
difficulties at Davyhulme. ‘The quantity of 
solids, cinders, &c., carried down by the storm 
water and deposited in the precipitation tanks 
is without any previous parallel. 


The L.C.C. Water Bills.—At a recent 
meeting of the London County Council, Mr. 
Cornwall, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee, replying to a number of questions, 
said that no objection had been raised to the 
Council’s Water Purchase Bill, which would 
proceed to second reading in due course. As 
to the Welsh Reservoirs Bill, the Water 
Companies had sent a staff of officers to Wales 
to check the referencing of the’ Council, and 
had lodged about 700 objections to that 
referencing, most of which were of a very 
trifling nature. <A few of the objections had 
been sustained by the examiner, who would 
report upon them to the Standing Orders 
Committee. In view of the large area of 
ground which the Council had had _ to 
cover, it was doubtless easy for the Water 
Companies to find small instances of non- 
compliance with the Standing Orders. It 
was. generally admitted by the Water Com- 
panies or their representatives before the 
Examiner, that the case was entirely got up 
by the Water Companies, who had doubtless 
paid their witnesses for coming up to London. 
What these expenses amounted to he was not 
prepared to say. ‘The witnesses were entirely 
under the charge of the officers of the Com- 
panies, and any of the Council’s officers who 
approached them were at once brushed aside 
by the paid representatives of the Water Com- 
panies, ‘The expenses incurred would unques- 
tionably come indirectly out of the pockets of 
the consumers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


| DELIVERY, 
(ee : : 


R, Berry, Architect, Arcade-chbrs., Commercial-st., Halifax 
Townsend & Fordham, Architects, Cross- st., Peterborough. 
F, W. Ridgway, Architect, Borough Chambers, Dewsbury. 
W.C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 

H. Stock, 9, Denham-street, London Bridge, S.E. 

Master of Workhouse, Warminster. 


| BUILDINGS— 
feb, 24 Hipperholme—Erection of Three Hamnee 
i Zt Fletton, Peterborough—Erection of Shops, ‘ke. F ned 
i) 24 Earl Sheaton, Yorks—Alteration of High Close y 3 
‘3 25 Hebden Bridge—Erection of Hotel ... ee a ‘ 
Ys 25 London, W.—Erection of School... ab d ve 
Ngee tan 5, Warminster—Vagrant Wards.., a < = + 
lath Pe 43) Westport, Treland—Post Office i we 5 p> 
tees 25 Tipton, Staffs.—Laying-out Park ... bas se os 
| sa 25 London—Works and Repairs .. ite a 
la 25 Ashton, Breage, Cornwall—House and Shop 
23 25 Burton-upon-Trent—Extension of Electric Hight Works 
+ 25 Chertsey—Rebuilding Bridge... 
19k 25 Clayton, near Bradford—House and Two Shops. 
Nae 25 Egremont, Cumberland—Four wierd Houses 
ier 25 Keswick— Wall, &e. we 
| 25 St. Mary’s, Scilly —Hotel ‘Wing, &e... 
1 we 25 Hovingham, Malton, Yorks. Rebuilding ‘Stone Bridge 
| ys 27 Earlsheaton, Yorks.—Extension of Weaving Beets 
Wate 27 Hastings—School Alterations .. vee 
\ eg 27 Hastings—Fitting up Technical Schools... ras i 
| gpa 20 Hastings—Repairs, Additions, &c. 2.00 9... 0 eeu 
| sa 27 Leeds—Police Station and Library . a De ene 
len 27 Masborough—Erection of Residence 
Bey py Patterdale, Westmoreland—Erection of Masonry Bridge 
"ss 27 Penwortham, Preston—Classroom, &c., at School F 
| se 27 Llantwit Major—Repaving Church . 
P 27 Wolverhampton—Extension of Electric Light $ Station.. 
| Fn em ae St. Erth, Cornwall—Two Cottages ... xs 
$5 28 Wooltwich—Stabling, &e. $e 45. Si af) ix, 
a 28 London, 8.W.—Two Cottages.., 4 3s ms, ee 
re, 28 Buxton—Rebuilding Bridge ... tis ~ 
\ ye aa oes Halifax—Erection of Barn, &c. ta: Bae 
a 28 Sheffield—School Additions, &. .., , 
Le tes Sheffield—Branch Stores, &e. ... eh 
{arch 1 Ulverston—Church, &e.... 
Rs 1 Archid, near Sandbach —Infirmary at Workhouse 
Lee 1 Portsmouth—Rebuilding Store, &e.. ra 
| * 1 Tywing, Yorks.—Church Restoration ~ .. 
| hed 2 Hampton Court, Kew, and Richmond — — Repairs “&e., to 
} ; Public Buildings 
1 3 Sowerby Bridge, Yorks.—Erection of Schools 
ley 3 Leeds—Alterations, &e... 
ts 3 Norton, near Cannock, Staffs.—School Additions 
Pe 4 Buckie, Scotland—Erection of react eunee. on 
| 4 Omagh, Ireland—Cemetery Works . , 
ie 4 Knaresborough—School Buildings ... 
6 Clayton-le-Dale, Lancs.—Bridge MAES ag — 
i 6 Shoeburyness—Gasholders, &e, ga ete 
sete 8 Thornaby-on-Tees—Infants’ BohOol ese Nese) oma 
eee 8 Tiverton—Hospital Buildings... Fy, PR A i 
g 6 Edinburgh—Chimney Stack .., —... 
hint Oo Putney, S.W.—Sorting Office we Aad 
wheete Aberwynfi, Wales—School Alterations, bY, eae “se 
3 eb Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings Maren ane 
wil 4 Kesteven—Superstructure of of Lunatic ica a s 


Public Works Department 

Urban District Council 

H.M. Commissioners of Workei= 
Corporation .., as 

Urban and Rural District Councils 


Urban District Council : 
Tregarthen’s Hotel Company Ltd. 


United District School Board 
United District School Board 
United District School Board 


Dr. E. E. Dufty 3 


Lighting Committee’ ay 

Great Western Railway .., rm 
Local Board of Health .., noe 
County Council ate ee 
Urban District Council 


weer eneeeee 


School Board .. 


Brightside & Carbrook Co- -Op. Soc. Ltd. 


sensor 


Congleton Union “Guardians 
Portsea Island Union Guardians 


Commissioners of H.M. Works ... 
School Board... 
Trustees 


tee eeneee 


Guardians 


King James’s Gram. ‘School Governors 


County Council . 

Gas Company Limited 

Very Rey. Canon Shanahan 
Hospital Board ts us wo 
Gas Commissioners .. 

H.M, Commissioners ‘of Works .. 
Glyncorrwg Board School... 
Glasgow International Exhibition 
County Asylum a Fs Sea 


H. Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin, 
W.H. Jukes, Council’s Surveyor, Owen-street, Tipton. 
Office, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 

Mrs, J. Eustace, Ashton, 

F.L. Ramsden, Electric Light Works, Burton-upon-Trent. 
W. Durrant, Surveyor, Addlestone. 

S. Spencer, 344, Great Horton-road, Great Horton, Bradford. 
C. Mossop, Butcher, Main-street, Egremont. 

W. Hodgson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Keswick. 

O. Caldwell, Architect, Penzance. 

W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 

Wis Ridgway, Architect, Borough-chambers, Dewsbury. 
fHlworthy and Son Architects, London-road, St. Leonards. 
A. Wells, Architect, Queen’s-chambers, Hastings. 

A. Dray, Architect, ‘Town Hall- chambers, Hastings. 

City Engineer, Municipal Office, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 
G. H. Johnson, 38, High-street, Rotherham, 

J. Bintley, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal. 

— Swindells, 3, Canon-Street, Preston, 

G. E. Halliday, Architect, Cardiff. 

J. W. Bradley, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

Engineer, G.W.Rly. Station, Plymouth, 

J. A. Cook, 14, Eleanor-road, Woolwich. 

Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S, W 
Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Buxton. 

R. Horsfall and Son, 224, Commercial- street, Halifax. 

C. J. Innocent, 22, High- ‘street, Sheffield. 

H. Webster, St. Marie’ S- -chambers, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 
J. Wills, Architect, St. Peter’s Churchyard, Derby. 

A. Price, Architect, Elworth, Sandbach. 

G. C, Vernon- Inkpen, Whittington- chambers, Southsea. 

T. Moore, 46. Well-walk, Hampstead, N.W. 

R. B. Brett, Sec., H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 


GC, F. L. Horsfalland Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 
S.E. Smith and J. Tweedale, 12, South-parade, Leeds. 
Rectory, Norton Caves, near Cannock, 

J. Barron, 1, Bon Accord-street, Aberdeen, 

4 Bas BF Donnelly, 2, Bridge-street, Omagh. 

W.Gill, Secretary to Governors, Knaresborough. 

ea Bridgemaster’s Office, County Offices, “Preston, 

bus, 20, Bucklersbury, London, E.C, 

i Goltke, 31, Upper Phillimore-piace, Kensington, Wis 
J. Siddals, Tiverton. 

W. R. Herring, Gasworks, Edinburgh, 

H.M., Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, BY geitemnatars S.W, 
O. P. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend, 

F, A. Healey, 141, Buchanan- street, Glasgow, 

G, T, Hine, 35, Parliament-street, SW, 


ae 
XXi1 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 
Feb. 24 
ce 26 
” 27 
a 27 
9 27 
” 28 
; 28 
a 28 
” 28 
” 28 
= 28 
March 1 
” 1 
3 2 
” 3 
” 4 
” 13 
> 15 
¥e 25 
May 17 
June 30 
Feb. 24 
re 24 
5 25 
= 27 
= 28 
+ 28 
FA 28 
= 28 
March 1 
” 1 
” 6 
” 7 
Feb. 24 
? 24 
3. 24 
s3 25 
-- 25 
bee 25 
> 25 
eae 
% 25 
” 25 
” 25 
” 25 
Fr 25 
” 27 
” 27 
» 27 
9 27 
” 27 
Ss 27 
5 27 
” 28 
” 28 
Ey 28 
” 28 
% 28 
March 1 
” 1 
3) 1 
99 1 
” 1 
3? 1 
”? 1 
” 1 
” 1 
” 1 
” 2 
3 2 
9 2 
” 4 
” 4 
” 4 
” 6 
5 6 
” 6 
99 6 
> 7 
» 8 
‘3 14 
Feb. 2 
” 2 


DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | 


ENGINEERING — 
Llanbadarn, Wales, Water Supply Scheme rs 
Christiania —Porcelain Telegraph, &c., Insulators EA 
Merthyr Tydfil—Reservoirs, &c. if iat aa 
Sheftield—Electric Light Plant 2 
Edinburgh —Electric Light Plant, &c. | 
Belfast—Erection of Steel Roof, &e... 
L'andilo, Bynea, and Pembrey—Bridges, &e. 
Oldbam—Two Boilers 
Gloucest :r—Condensers, Air Pumps, ke. . 
Wakefield— Waterworks 
Rhos, Denbighshire—Construction of Railway 
Manchester—Passenger Lift at Town Hall. 
Llanidloes—Reservoir : f 
Cairo—Iron Canal Bridge % 
Edioburgh—Aqueduct, “Bridges, &e. ae 
Sheffield—Bridges i 
Letterkeuny, &e., Ireland—Railways... a 
Dundee -Electvical Plant age a 
Edinburgh—Chemical Plant ... 
London, E.—Construction of Wells, &e. ie 
Shanghai—Tramway Concession cine at ar xf 


{RON AND STEBL— 
Swansea—Supply of water-pipes, &c. eS. 
London, S. W.—Steel Cylinder, &c. for Bridge I Piers ae 
London, 8.W.—Gas Fitters’ Work ... eae oe 
Hastings—Gas Fittings, &e. Kc a 
Poutypool—Fire Appliances, &e. 
Iiford, Essex—Fencing = aoe ne aa 
London, f.C.—Sewer Ironwork, es. sk aa sua 
London, E.C.—Railway Stores ‘ ae a 
Rugby—Fencing “a, aot tet 
Christiania—Bogie Wazons, “ke. ‘ bos 
Glasgow —Tram way Rails, &e. 
Gorton—Railway Carriages 


ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
Hardingstone, Northants—Materials, &e ... 
Warley, Near Halifax—Quarrying Setts 
Totues—Reypair of Main Roads 
Cupar, Scotland—Quarry, Casting and Breaking Métal .. 
Bedford—Road Metal _... a = Re 
Hexham—Making New Road, &e. 
Johnstone, N.B.,Forming Crossings, Street Channels &c. 
Llandaff, Cardiff—Works and Materials 7 sy 
Meriden, Coyentry—Supply of Granite 
Northampton—Team Labour .. ; 
Chelmsford—Team Labour . 
Horneastle, Lincolnshire—Road Material.. 
Lewes—Materials, &C.... dee ine a 
London, W.—Materials .. 
Sheffield—Works and Materials os 
Motherwell, Scotland—Road Metal .. 
Culham, Abingdon—Hartshill Stone 
Nottingham—Materials, &e. uA 
Macclesfield —Materials’. 
Wolverhampton—street Works ive 
London, E.C.—Works and Materials 
Stratford, E.—Street Works . 
London, §.E.—Works and Materials yas a 55 
Dover—Supply of Broken Flints ... ao Be ven 
Selby—Asphalte or Tar Macadam ee oa ra 
London, 8.E.—Materials & 
Bournemouth— Works and Materials 
Rochester—Cartage, &c. ok 
Clacton-on-Sea—Road Works .. : 
Dunmow, Essex —Stone, Gravel, ke. Mr 
Hardingstone, Northampton—Team Labour... 
Litherland, Lanes.—Materials : cee 
Middleton, "Lanes. —Street Works ae = 
Northampton—Materials : or ase Sea 
Wakefield—Team Labour and Materials ¥e 
London, W.—Asphalte Paving 
Brixworth, Northants—Materials 
London, E.—Blue Guernsey Granite 
London, §.E.—Ballast and Sand, &e. 
Wolverhampton—Materials ts 
Bridgewater—Haulage, &e. .. és nee 
London, N.W.—Horsing, &c., Dust Vans a ri 
Abingdon—Supply of Hartshill Stone Ss Eas 
Belford—Road Works, &c. - 
London, S.E. —Granite, &e. oak 
Maidstone—Road Works wig ot 
London, 8.W.—Materials ss 
Biath—Road Materials ... 


SANITARY— 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea—Sewers, &e. Fe 
Ardsley, near Barnsley—Scayenging 


Burton-upon-Trent—Stoneware Pipe Sewers mae A 
Litherland, Lanes,—Removal of Night Soil, ee a 


Uxbridge— Drainage Works ... ier AP ae 
Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme ..., i me 


FOR WHOM, 


Aberystwyth Rural District Council. .., 


Norwegian State Telegraph Administratn. es ommercial Department, Foreign Offic, 


Urban District Council 

Ecclesall Bierlow Union Guardians 
Magistrates and Council 

Great Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland) 
Great Western Railway Company 
Corporation Hlectric Light Committee 
Electricity Supply Committee .., bs 
Corporation ... 

Great Western Railway Company 
Corporation ... tes a 3 
Town Council... ay =F 
Public Works Department 

Water Trustees . 

Improvement Committee .. 

Gas Commissioners... a 

Gas Commissioners... .., 

Poplar Union .. Gs 

Municipal Council ... 


Town Council... 

Uganda Railway Committee 

H.M. Commissioners of Works .., 9 
United District School Board ... = 
Guardians se ae ree by 
Urban District Council 4 aa 

St. Luke’s (Middles2x) Vestry ... 
South Indian Riilway Co. Ltd. ... 
Urban District Council .., Be: 
Norwegian State Railways 

Corporation z 

Cheshire Lines Committee. 


Rural District Council 

Urban Council : 

Rural District Council 

County Council Be 

Bridge End Committee 

Police Commissioners 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 
Essex County Council bea ab ae 
Rural District Council —... + So 
East Sussex County Council 
St. Mary Abbotts’ Vestry, Kensington.. 
Highway and Sewerage Committee 
Commissioners : vee ee 
Rural District Council ant 

County Council a 
Rural District Council 
Streets Committee 
Shoreditch Vestry seb 
County Borough of West Ham ... 
Lewisham Board of Works ae se 
Town Council... ‘ ei = 
National Schools Managers. ace 
St. Saviour’s Board of Works SM a, 
Town Council... ek ag =f 
Corporation .., ved i ao 
Urban District Council ye nae 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council ... 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council Md i aie 
Rural District Council ... A 


vee 


5 - St. James’s Vestry, Westminster 


Rural District Council a 
Bethual Green von wie a 
Bermondsey Vestry .. af 
Corporation 

Rural District Council 

St. Pancras Vestry 


- Rural District Contisil 


Rural District Council 

Rotherhithe Vestry... ag 

Kent County Council a ey re 
Fulham Vestry aa aie 
Urban Sanitary Authority... a ro 


Urban District Council... ie a 
Urban District Council 

Corporation .,, 

Urban District Council 


Rural District Council — ... = ss : 


COMPETITIONS, 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Feb, 24 
” 28 
"9 28 
March 1 
” 4 
5 22 
” 30 
% 31 
” 31° 
April 14 
June 1 
No date 


—— 


Northwich—Two Story Dwelling House 
Knutsford—Laying-out Cemetery, &e. 
London, S.W.—Covered Sanitary Dust- cart 
Northwich—Dwelling-house on Land Liable to Subsidence 
Beverley—School Buildings ... 

London, E.C.—Additions to Town Hall 
Doneaster—Design for Master’s House _ .. 
Ramsgate—Concert Hall, Reading Room, &e. 
Forfar—Isolation Hospital = 
Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... i 
Leeds—Market Hall and Shops “et : 
Hexham—Vagrant Wards at Workhouse .. re 
London, S.W.—Design for Board Room, Offices, &e. 


see aan 


Fr 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


£20, £10, £5 .., a ae 
£20, £10’ ae wed 
£5... fas ok 
£20, £10, £5 .., cet 
£25, £10... es eh 
£50, £25 

£50, £25 BY | 
£50, £20, £10 .. af ci, 
£31 10s., £21, £15 15. eee 
£150, £100, £50 reece 
£150, £100, £50 ie ves 
£20... Win 5 aot ag 
£100, £60, £40" SS has 


_ Clerk, London County Council, Spring Gardens, Ss. Weg 


ye 
| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENUD&K MAY BE OBTAINED, 


G. Jones and Son, Architects, Aberystwyth. 
T. F. Harvey, Engineer, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 
J. D. Webster, 19, St. Jams- street, Sheffield. 
Resident Engineer, Dewa--place, Edinburgh. ~ : 
Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amien3-st, Terminus, Dubli 
Engineer, G.W. Rly. Station, Neath. 
Prof. Kemedy, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
R. Hammond, 64, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
C. C. Smith, Engineer, Townhall, Wakefield. — 
Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 
Rison, Town Hall Steward, Manchester. 
A. Davies, Town Clerk, Llanidloes. 
The Inspector, Second Circle of Irrigation, Cairo, 
J. Wilson, 72a, George-street, Edinburgh. 
C.F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
T. M. Batchen, 9, Ship Quay-street, Lo adonderry. 
W. H. Tittensor, Dudhope-crescent-road, Dundee. 
W.R. Herring, Engineer, Gasworks, Edinburgh. - 
E. J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. z 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, Londons 


77 ong 


Waterworks Engineer, Guildhall, Swansea. 7g 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, SW 
Office, Storey’ s Gate, Westminster. = 
A. Wells, Architect,Queens-chamber’s, Hastings. % 
Lip Watkins, Clerk, Union Offices, Club-chambers, Pontyp 0 i 
H. Shaw, 7, Cranbrook- road, Ilford. 

Surveyor, St. Luke’s: Vestry. Hall, City-road, E.C. 
Sir G. B. Bruce, 3, Victoria- street, Westminster. 
D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby. 
Commercial Department, Foreign ‘Ofice, Ss. Ww. 
J. Young, 85, Renfield-strzet, Glasgow. = 
T. Parker, jun., Carriage Superinten lent, Great Centri 
Railway Works, Gorton. 


4 


J. Harviland, 2, St. Giles’s-square, Wixdieeciom 
J. Eastwood, Surveyor, Luddenham. 

T. Ww. Windeatt, Clerk, Union Workhouse, Totnes. 
T. Aitken, Surveyor, County Buildings, Cupar. 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Bedford. 
G. F. Surtees, 7, St. Cuthbert’s-terrace, Hexham. 
P. Kerr, Burgh ‘Surveyor, Johnstone. — E 
The Surveyor, Council’s O fices, 35, St. Mary-street, Cardi 
A. Seymour, 11, Priory-street, Coventry. ; 
R. W. Wood, 14, Guildhall-road, Northampton. 
J. Sheldon. Chief Surveyor, Duke- street, Cheimsford. 
J. E, Chatterton, Clerk, Horncastle. — 

F, J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
Ww.cC. Leete, Town Hall, Kensington High- street, W. 
C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, She field. 
Burgh Surveyor, Town Hall, Motherwell. 
B. Challenor, 59, Stert-street, Abingdon, 
E. P. Hool-y, Shire Hall, Nottingham. - 
Assistant Clerk, Union Offices, Macclesfield. : 
J. W. Bradley, ‘Borough Surveyor, Wolverhampton. — = 
H. M. Robinson, Clerk, Shoreditch Town Hall, Old- Abe C. 
L. Ang21L"*Town Hall, West Ham, E, = 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. : 
E. W. Knuocker, Town Clerk, Castle Hill one. Dover. 
Rev. A. G. Tweedale, The Vicarage, Selby. - ~ : 
G, R. Norrish, Surveyor, Emerson-street, Bankside, S.E. 
¥F. W. Lacey, Borough Surveyor, Bournemouth. = 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 
A.R. Robinson, Surveyor, Town Hal, Clacton- -on-Sea, 
J.S. Macgregor, Highway Surveyor, Great Dunmow. 
G. A. Norton, Surveyor, Far Cotton, Northampton. i 
W.B. Garton, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland. a 
W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton, © 
W. Tomalin, 14, Guildhall-road, Northampton, 
F, Massie, Engineer, Tetley House, Waketield. = a 
T. H. Munsey, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, W. 
W.H. Wykes, District Surveyor, Northampton. 4 
FE. W. Barratt, Vestry Hall, Church-row, Bethnal Green 
F, Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-r 
PN Ss Bradley, Borough Engineer, Wolverhampton. 
“M. Reed, Clerk, Workhouse, Bridgewater. 
. an: 

a 


F. Barrett, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W, 
LE.M. Challenor, 59, Stert- street, Abingdon. ca 
~ Ware, District Surveyor, Belford. 
. J. Stokes, Town Hall, Lower-road, Rotherhithe, 8. E. 
W. Ruck, 86, Week- street, Maidstone. - 

wn Hall, Waiham Green, S.W. 
Ri Fortune, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Bath. 


> BOARS 


ees 


Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, munheser= 
Harper, Surveyor to Council, Stairfoot. ; 
T. Lynam, Town Hall, Burton- -upon-Trent. a 
B. Garton, Surveyor, "25, Sefton-road, Litherland. 
Anstie, 10, Marchwood- crescent, Ealing. m 


H. 
T, 
G. 
W. 
J. 
Town Engineer, Johannesburg. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
“e 
e ae 


Northwich Salt Compensation Board, Wimmington-street. 
W. J. Downes, Surveyor, Urban District’ Council, Knutsford. 


Salt Compensation Board, Northwich. 
Beverley Grammar School. : : 
Shoreditch Vestry. et 
“Doncaster Chratitead School Trustees. _ 
T. G. Taylor, Surveyor to Goes raisons Eat Bey Ra 
Dundee and Forfar District Committees. 

City Surveyor, Bradford. ; 
Corporation. 

J. H. Nicholson, Clerk, Midland Bank- -chambers, He: 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union Guardians. E 


plement, February 
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roperty and Land Sales. 


[RMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
OLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
ossession, 


[ ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 

instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
‘enhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
viously sold by private contract), the above property, 
ate in a favourite resiiential district, about a 
rter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and. Fair- 
2 Station, and about’ mile and a half from Cobham 
fion. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
elopment, theshigher portion (sloping to the south) 
sessing charming views over the intervening country 
ipsom Downs; and a Residence known as South 
ge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
ie Cottages, and the “Griffin” Beerhouse. On a 
ion. of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
be included in the sale as a “ gOing concern,” 
articulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
RLES Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
of Messrs, Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Ee Se a ee a 
PERIODICAL SALES, 


ESTABLISHED 1813, 
[ BSSRS. H. E. ROSTER & CRANFIELD 


(successors to Marsh, Miller, and Co.) conduct 
IIODICAL SALES -of 


REVERSIONS (Absolute and Contingent), 
LIFE INTERESTS and ANN UITIES, 
LIFE POLICIES, 
Shares and Debentures, 
Mortgage Debts and Bonds, and 

- Kindred Interests, 


he FIRST and THIRD THURSDAYS in each 
th throughout the year, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 


e following are the appointments fixed for 1899 :— 


ch 2nd June 15th October 5th 

ch 16th July 6th October 19th 
16th - July 20th November 2nd 
1 20th August 8rd ‘November 16th 
4th August 17th December 7th 
18th September 7th December 21st 
Ist September 21st 


ices, 6, Poultry, London, E.C, Telephone No. 999 
a 


a 
rder of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 


eehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
rwood Railway Station. 


ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
- WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
erned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
arly date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 
Op., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
oach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
hold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
ded to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby- 


rticulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. K1nGs- 
» DoRMAN, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
1d; of Messrs. Waurorp and WitsHin, Auc- 
ers, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs, Frenp and Sons, 
ove. 
ia ae ae Be tae ee 
and Syndicates, Building Societies, Capitalists, and 
s others. 
‘ER.—Important Freenold Building Estate of over 
acres, with residence, known a3 Barrow Point, . 
upying a beautiful position close to the quaint old 
age of Pinner, within five minutes from the railway 
ion on the Metropolitan line, and extending to 
hin about 7 of a mile of Pinner Station on the 
idon and North-Western Railway, having easy 
ess from the West-end and City. The whole ripe 
immediate building operatioas, and admirably 
pted for villa residences of a superior class, 


ESSRS FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 

beg to announce that the above valuable 

-ERTY, which they recently offered for Sale by 

on, may now be treated for privately. 

29, Fleet Strezt, Temple Bar, and 18, Old Broad 


| CONTRACTORS, CAPITALISTS, and 
OTHERS.—Valuable Quarry, Light Railway, and 
;, Situate in South Wales, to be sold as a whole,— 
urther particulars apply to J. W. Davinson, 
son, and Co,, 6, Castle Street, Liverpool. 1 


The A. A. 


VING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
1, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


HITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 

-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 

DESIGNS, WORKING AND 

. COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 

s—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 

DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


ae 4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


NOW READY. Price Four Shillings. 


-| Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book 


FOR 1899. 


“ The acknowledged standard work of reference.’ 
CONTAINING ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


together with many useful and_ important 
Memoranda and Tables, and Prices and 
Descriptions of New Materials and Inven- 
tions suited to the Builder, Contractor and 
Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith. 

The whole carefully corrected and revised 
according to the present Prices of Materials 
and Labour. Contains: 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894 ; 


also the RuLtes oF PRocepuRE IN CASES 
to be brought before the TripuNAL oF 
APPEAL appointed under the Lonpon 
Buitpinc Act, 1894; By-laws of the 
London County. Council and the City of 
London; also Regulations by the Council 
applying to Theatres and other Places of 
Public Amusement; List of Aldermen and 
Councillors of the London County Council; 
also the District Surveyors, with — their 
respective districts. 


Notes of Cases & Decisions in the Superior Courts. . 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LTD., 


182, 183, & 184, HIGH HOLBORN. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


AND MAY BE ORDERED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 3 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.6, 12 


ee and MALLOWS, Architectural 


Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 

Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 

courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 

HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
ouse, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
useum 


I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 

or personally.—M1ppLeTon and CaRDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 


' aay be had for the price of two. 


ANTED, immediately, WORKING 

FOREMAN for New Concrete Paving Works 

near Leicester; must be thoroughly competent.— 

Apply, stating wages required, to Box 975, BurnprErs’ 
JOURNAL Office. 


$$$ 
Jk FLORAL, FIGURE, and ARTISTIC 
DESIGNERS for an Ecclesiastical Art Catalogue 
in connection with Church and Monumental work ; also 
Designer and Colourist for Decorative Marble work. 
Wanted address of above to work at own office.— 
Address, stating full particulars and terms, to Box 984, 
BuiLperRs’ JourNat Office. 1 


ANTED, DRAUGHTSMAN (experienced 

assistant), accustomed to setting out high class 

joinery for factory ; should have had experience in first 

class Decorator’s, or Architect’s office.—Apply WHITE, 
ALLOoM and Co., 8, Mount-street, W. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &e., 
at his own Office, 
G, SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


ANTED, ENGAGEMENT in Architect's 

or Builder's Office; shorthand, tracing, and 
general routine,—27, Paddington Green, W, 1 

URVEYOR’S or ARCHITECT’S ASSIS- 

TANT requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Nearly ten 

years’ experience. Quantities, specifications, drawings, 

&e. Good reference.—Apply, Box, No. 971, BuILpERS'’ 
JOURNAL, 2 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 
written, works measured, and variations adjusted 
by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty ‘years’ 
experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur 
veyor,”’ office of the BuinpERS’ JOURNAL. 45 


Cee. SURVEYORS. — Temporary 


Assistance rendered in taking-off, measuring, &., 
either by the hour or commission —Reference given. 
“H.R.A.,”’ 30, Fontarabia-road, Clajnam Common. 2 


O ARCHITECTS.—ASSISTANT prepares 
Exhibition and Working Drawings, Tracing, &c., 
in spare time.—Box 977, BurItpERS’ JouRNAL Office, 3 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR. ASSISTANT 
desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Moderate epee 


—C, N., Homefield, Ganwick, Barnet. 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London,” LONDON No. 1011, Holborr. 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitrcot & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques @rossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six: Saturdays One. 
Established 1882. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO - COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRION . . . . ONH PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR. 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 


For Contract and Official Advertisements 


; sid 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
orporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under... ie sat 6 0 
Each Additional Line... 1 0 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales - 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under .., ee aa ae 6 
Each Additional Line... se “By vy Oe 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) Ke el 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) .., ead. Oa 10 


Three Insertions for the price of Two, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
United Kingdom .. 6/6 per Annum, 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1841. INCORPORATED 1893 


THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 


W. B. WILKINSON & CO 


LIMITED. 


Gonerete Specialists. 


STABLES, ony FOOTPATHS 
VARDS, FLAGS or — 
BASEMENTS, : IN SITE 
WAREHOUSES, SSS SESE sereer on STEPS— 
RAILWAY i lye a UG | CAST or 
PLATFORMS, te aml Uh “IN SIT 
and COPING. a CILLS, HEADS, 
TENNIS LINTOI 
COURTS. Be, &e, 


REMOVAL OF LONDON OFFICE | 
| FROM 3 
15, °“GREAE GHORGEH SERB HT: 


eR SD) 


No. 1, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.1 


Also at NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE and GREENHITHE, om 


Mm BUILDERS JOVRNAL 
ARCHITECTURAL: RECORD 


An Architectural Causerie. 


: San Ir was lecture-night at the 
ey. Colne Arts and Crafts School. 
to Nature.’’ 

The girls, with big pina- 
fores nearly covering their gowns, and the 
men, in all manner of holland sacks and other 
workshop déshabille, came trooping into the 
architectural room with note books and port- 
folios, and arranged themselves, for the most 
part, separately on the men’s or women’s side 
of the gangway as if in church. A few in- 
vited guests filtered timidly in among the 
elect, and assumed a discipular air as became 
the occasion. It was a strange assembly of 
listeners ; curiously un-English, one would 
have said ten years ago, before the arts and 
erafts spirit had penetrated even to the ex- 
ceptional workman. But here at least is the 
exceptional workman—the unmistakable arti- 
san still, though with a marked tendency to 
long hair and primitive eye-shades tied with 
string—learning in the same class with the 
architect, the draughtsman, and the business- 
like middle-class girl, whom fate has at length 
brought over from plaque and tambourine 
painting to the higher walks of decorative 
design. The lecturer was a popular teacher 
in the school; gifted, happily, with the power 
of conveying enthusiasm as well as lnow- 
ledge, and having the rarer grace of inviting 


his pupils to laugh heartily at his own 


mistakes. It is not every art-master who 
would exhibit so frankly his school-day 
painting-book with its erude and laborious 
plant-studies from life, or tell the story of 
the yellow-centred auricula whose dusty 
pollen was “realised” by a layer of gum 
sprinkled over with the domestic flour- 
dredger! But while thus genially encourag- 
ing beginners with the records of his own 
misguided youth, Mr. Christopher Whall 
(for it was he), displayed at the same time 
such samples of patient industry in pencil- 
drawing, both from his own studies and 
from those of other students, as might 
chasten any budding hopes as to a primrose 
path to power. In addition to these draw- 
ings of natural forms, there was upon the 
walls an interesting collection of children’s 
paintings, roughly portraying their own 
fancies without instruction from others, and 
illustrating to some extent that naive 
simplicity and lightness of touch of which 
the lecturer deplores the absence in modern 
art. The imaginative mind of youth, he 
said, likes to brood and dream over such 
fancies, which are indeed its most precious 
possession ; and neither in individuals nor 
in nations can this instinct be thwarted with 
impunity. The natural loye of the thing 
necan be easily unlearned in academies, 


THE BUILDERS’ 


but they can never teach it. No less 
instructive was the record of the speaker’s 
entrance at the age of sixteen into the 
classic shades of South Kensington, where, 
according to his brief but eloquent diary of 
that period, he “began school, and was put 
back from nature to curves.” This entry 
became the text of some vigorous criticism 
of a system aiming at mechanical perfection 
of lines and curves apart fromany intelligent 
knowledge or love of living things. Under 
this method the real beauty of the world was 
never put before the student as an object of 
study; the result was merely to turn out 
ready-made designers for the pottery firm or 


JOURNAL 


than would finally appear on paper. 


| proficiency could ever 
nature in such a spirit, the trained eye would 


AQ 


atone for. Going to 
search keenly for every detail, every hint, 
that could ~be brought within its vision, and 
would know far more of the subject treated 
Study 
those artists, the speaker concluded, who 
make beauty their object, rather than those 
who make exact transcripts from natu-e, and 
know nothing of the selection of the poetie 
in their treatment of life. But perhaps the 
most memorable and suggestive portion of 
the lecture was the speaker’s vivid impromptu 
descriptions of the flight of butterflies, their 
colours and habits, and their choice of ver- 


DRAWN BY F. 


carpet factory of the day. In such a training 
the chief use of flowers was as “excellent 
things to make a design of.” As a redeeming 
corrective to this process in his own case, he 
had fortunately come under the influence of 
the late Lord Leighton, who of all men in his 
own generation atthe Academy schools had 
had the. greatest enthusiasm for nature, and 
had always treated the human figure as if he 
so loved it as to desire to bring ont, not its 
peculiarities, but its beauties; to seek for its 
poetic elements rather than to gain a striking 
effect. Only by direct, intimate, and enthu- 
siastie study of natural forms, by entering 
with his own heart into the joy of living, 
could the student hope to retain that fresh- 
ness of insight, that childlike buoyancy of 


imagination, the loss of which no technical 


HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


ese" 


Puente de 


Alcantara 


Toledo 


(Sez p- 51.) 


dure and atmosphere. With the aid of a 
handsome case of specimens, he introduced 
the audience the “purple — emperor,” 
flying with the dignity of a faleon; the 
“ved atalanta,”’ flapping his wings in a sub- 
urban garden; and his small gregarious 
cousin passing like the flame of a candle over 
hyacinths in mid-May. 'Then the proprietor 
of the specimens, Mr. Selwyn Image, who 
was suddenly discovered at the back of the 
ha‘), had to be brought to his feet for a 
speech. This demand he answered by a 
ready offer to prepare a similar case of 
butterflies, named and mounted, as a gift to 
the school—a proposal which was, of course, 
received with enthusiasm. Amid such diver- 
sions the life of a London arts-and-erafts 
scholar need not lack reward. E. W. 


to 
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On Reflection. 


THOSE who have the cause 
of Art at heart desire most 
to see it dissociated from 
galleries and museums where at best it is 
among ill associations; they desire to see 
it no longer exclusive in application but pre- 
-eminently inclusive, so that it shall be 
assimilated with the life of the people, and 
grace and idealise the humble contrivances 
round which the life and labour of the people 
is occupied; and to see it live in the utensils of 
kitchen and dairy, As Wordsworth said of 
Poetry, that it was the health and spirit of all 
knowledge, so may it be said more widely of 
Art, that itis the crowning privilege of peace 
and prosperity, even as it is the essence of 
education. At present the perception may 
be held hardly to exist. It is characteristic 
of the popular attitude towards those 
objects which are esteemed and acquired 
by the people as being beautiful, that 
they are not valued. Showy, tawdry fur- 
niture, decorations, and unending “ orna- 
ments’ are bought, worn out, wantonly or 
carelessly broken, and thrown aside to make 
room for material for another stratum on the 
rubbish heap. It is thus apparent that the 
popular zsthetic sentiment is not a love of the 
beautiful extended to unworthy and debased 
objects, but a mere thoughtless, barbarous, 
jackdaw instinct, for acquiring bright, novel, 
and glittering things. An object which truly 
appeals to the taste, however cheap and easy 
of acquisition it may have been, establishes 
itself in the regard by process of years, and 
does not tire. 


The Popular 
Error. 


THE Committee entrusted 
with the work of organ- 
ising and applying the 
subscription funds for the Gladstone and 
Millais memorials have now advanced so far 
with their respective projects as to have 
settled upon the practical forms the memorials 
shall take, and come to some conclusion upon 
the vexed question of sites. £27,500 has 
now been actually subscribed or promised 
towards the Gladstone Memorial Fund. It 
has been decided to chiefly apply this to the 
raising of monumental memorials in the 
capitals of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 
A sum of £8000 has been allocated to a 
memorial in London, and the site favoured 
is Gwydyr House Gardens, or Cambridge 
Green. It is proposed that Mr. Hamo 
Thornyeroft, R.A., shall be offered the com- 
mission for this work. The amount allocated 
to the Edinburgh scheme is £6000; but no 
definite decision has been come to upon the 
subject of the memorial to be raised in Dublin. 
On the occasion of a late meeting of this 
General Committee, presided over by H.R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of West- 
minster stated that sums varying from £1000 
to one penny had been received in subscrip- 
tion to the fund from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The popular euthusiasm for an 
adequate memorial to Sir John Millais seems 
hardly less remarkable. At a meeting— 
held by a curious coincidence on Mr. Ruskin’s 
eightieth hbirthday—and presided over by 


Coming 
Memorials. 


the Prince, the happy omen of the occasion - 


was well justified by the sum of £727 which 
was collected in the room. St. Paul’s has 
been declared an impracticable site, and we 
think very rightly so; and it has been decided 
to place the statue on the principle flight of 
steps in front of the entrance portico of the 
National Gallery of British Art. Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R.A., is to be asked to undertake 
this work. We think the site is a most 
suitable one, as it is most apt in its associa- 
tions. The’ statue will be distinguished by 
its site, and should confer distinction upon 
the building within whose precincts it is to 
_ Stand. We hope that the design of all these 


‘statues will attain to more than a mere illus- 


tration of the person and character of the 
subject. There are few statues in London, 
however -pretentious and magnificent in 
purpose, that eulogise the person or the 
event to whose honour they are raised,-or 
that decorate or distinguish the locality in 
which they are erected. ., 


An In’ Mr. J. F. Wadlemmore: 


who, introduced by Sir W. 
Walrond and Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain, took his seat in the House of 
Commons last week as a member for North 
Birmingham, the cause of Architecture and 
the arts has a worthy champion. ‘Ir, 


Acquisition. 


Middlemore, though he has served as a | 


member of the Birmingham Counci! for ten 
years, is better known as a philanthropist 
and patron of the fine arts than as a politician. 
His name is closely associated with the 
Museum and Art Gallery, of which Birming- 
ham ‘is justly proud; and only lately he 
crowue his previous beneficences by offering to 
present to the gallery his famous collection 
of paintings by Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, 
and, in particular, G. F. Watts, of whose 
works he possesses some of the finest ex- 
amples. But Mr. Middlemore’s usefulness in 
this cause of popularising Art and of 
educating the publie extends far beyond 
the influence of his gifts, munificent though 
they are. He has a sound understanding of 
the true significance and privileges of the 
Arts, anda great conviction and enthusiasm 
for his subject, and his popularity and muni- 
cipal distinction in his native town have given 
him numbers of opportunities of inculeating 
these useful lessons, which an executant or 
a leeturer would be unable to find. As an 
instance of the direction of Mr. Middle- 
more’s ams and aspizations in his favourite 
hobby, we may quote from a letter which 
some weeks ago appeared in the “ Spectator ” 
above his signature. ‘‘ Who,” he exclaims,“‘can 
measure the influence which St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral has on the tens of thousands who pass it 
every day; these cannot be unaffected by the 
dignity and graceful serenity with which it 
rears itself above the ignoble buildings 
which crowd and jostle each other about its 
base. It seems a perpetual summons to a 
less worldly and higher life than we lead. 

For myself I have much hope for 
our Art future, chiefly because we are 
gradually becoming conscious of, and dis- 
satisfied with, the ugliness of our lives, and 
we are beginning to look with questioning 
and critical eyes at every new building which 
is erected in our midst.” We have no doubt 
that Ma. Middlemore in his now opening 
parliamentary career will serve well the 
interests of those who have the cause of 
the Arts at heart. We trust now that 
the future leader of the House will not be 
allowed without challenge to compare with 
a pickle factory the most entirely satis- 
factory building raised of late years; and 
that Mr. Middlemore will support Earl 
Wemyss’ protest and secure that the design 
for the new Government buildings in Parlia- 
ment Street shall satisfy a higher tribunal 
than the personal discretion of the Chief 
Commissioner of Works before they are 


/sanctioned; and that this design shall be 


publicly exhibited, as has been a course fre- 
quently adopted in the case of other Govern- 
ment buildings. 


The New Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Chester, which is nearing completion is being 
erected from the plans and under the supervis- 
ion of Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, 
Chester, the builder being Mr. W. W. Freeman, 
The whole of the wards are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent. 
Manchester stoves with decending smoke flues, 
Manchester grates, and Shorland’s’ patent 
exhaust roof ventilators and inlets. ; 


_published by George Bell and Sons, York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. This book, the 


buildings streaked and disfigured by the 


condensation, = 


“(Marcu 1, 1899 | 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, includir 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are 
the disposal of readers who require inform 

. tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shout in all cases be 
‘addressed to the Editor. Ms 


LEAD Bi: KNING. 
To the Editor of Tux ButupERs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear §1r,—Could you inform me through 
the columns of your paper of any treatise on 
Lead Burning, or where I could get reliable 
information on the subject.—Yceurs &e., . 

High Wycombe. T.-W. ioe 

There is a chapter devoted to Lead Burning 
in Mr. Hellyer’s “ Princip'es, and Practice of 
Plumbing,” one of the series of technological 
handbooks edited by Sir ‘!'‘rueman Wood and 


published price of which is 5s., would probably 
be of service to you. ‘ 


REPRODUCING DRAWINGS. 
To the Editor of Tur Burnpers’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I have been lately taking 
in the BuripER’s Journat and find it most 
interesting and instructive, and the beautiful 
illustrations give it an additional charm. It 
was very. pleasing to see the new features in 
the last few numbers. Would you kindly 
give me some advice as to the reproduction of 
drawings. I am wanting to have some fine 
ink line drawings reproduced and do not know 
whether to have it done with “blocks.” I 
rather lean to the photographic method 
myself though I am ignorant as to its limita- 
tions if any.— Yours truly, __ oa 

Catford, S.E. W. H. Goprrey. — 

The question whether line blocks or litho- 
graphs are preferable is to a great extent a 
matter of taste. For certain classes of. work 
lithography gives the best results, but. for 
such drawings as you mention line blocks are 
at least equal'y good, and they have the 
additional advantage of being considerably 
cheaper. ay 


MOISTURE DURING FROST. — 

To the Editor of Tur BurnpEers’ JOURNAL. — 
Sir,—I have a cottage, the inside walls of 
which after frosts appear a little moist. Yet 
they are all lathed and strapped and painted 
instead of being papered, what can be the 
reason of that.—Yours, &e. Frost. — 
Glasgow. fe, 
The moisture on the walls after or during 
frost may be nothing more than a natural 
phenomenon. Although ordinary paint is 
not absolutely non-porous, it may be con- 
sidered to be so for all practical. purpose: 
and, therefore, any. idea of the moisture 
penetrating the outer walls and finding its 
way through the painted plastering may be 
at once set aside as beyond the bounds of 
probability, if not of possibility, It 13 
extremely likely that the moisture is nothing 
more or less than aqueous vapour condensed 
from the air. When a thaw occurs after frost 
it is usually accompanied by a considerable 
rise in temperature, and the air is quickly 
submerged with moisture which rapidly con- 
denses upon contact with any cold surface. A 
painted wall would be much colder than a 
wall covered with paper in the usual way 
and upon condensation taking place upon the 
surface of the former—even if in equal degree 
with the latter—it would be more apparent to 
the senses than would that upon the papered 
wall by reason of the absorbent character of 
paper. The same phenomenon might occur 
during frost or cold-weather upon the heated 
air of the room coming in contact with the 
cooler surface of the painted walls. This is 
of frequent occurrence in halls and places of 
worship when the ventilation is not quite 
what it might be, and it is not at all 
uncommon to find the painted walls of such 


stains of tiny streams of the moisture of 
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SPAIN: 
Its Picturesque Cities and 
Monasteries. 


VII—TOLEDO. 


By F. Hamtiron Jackson, R.B.A. 
HE mountains of Toledo, with their asso- 
T ciated ranges of hills, form the water- 
shed between the valley of the Guadiana 
and the valley of the Tagus. Toledo itself 
lies some distance north of them, upon the 
latter river, and about two and three-quarter 
hours away from Madrid in a southerly 
direction. It is about 2400ft. above the level 
of the sea, and is almost surrounded by the 
Tagu:, which here bursts through a rent or 
“Tajo” of the granite mountains, from which, 
perhaps, it takes its name (which in Spanish 
is “ Tajo”), though other fanciful etymologies 
have been invented. The streets are narrow, 
winding, and ill-paved, and are also most intri- 
eate and confusing to the visitor, which 
qualities would, however, make the city easier 
to defend and add to their coolness in summer. 
Iremember trying to take a friend to the Post 
Office after having been there once myself. 
Three times did we walk around the maze 
within which it was hidden before I succeeded 
in again finding the right way in. The houses 
are most of them massive in construction, 
built of stone, and the 350 years’ dominion of 
the Moors has left many traces, among others 
in the universal patio, around which the rooms 
are grouped,. which becomes a pleasant, airy 
room in summer under itsawning. The town 
is now well supplied with water, as it was in 
“Moorish times, when there was a_ water- 
“heel 135ft. high which forced. water up 
pipes, supplying as much as 600,000 buckets 
daily, as late as 1568. Soon after this date the 
¥* heel was damaged by a flood, and was never 
repaired, and until a few years ago all water 
used had to be either collected in rain-water 


+ the time of the mighty Goths.” 
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tanks or carried up to the town on the backs 
of donkeys. 

Toledo, the chosen city of the early annslists 
and antiquarians, claims to be the most ancient 
city in Spain. It has even been asserted that 
the sun first rose over it because it was the 
centre and throne of the world, and though 
this claim was made satirically, the language 
used by some of its sons when speaking of 
it is scarcely less exalted. “The crown of 
Spain, the light of the whole world, free from 
So Padilla 
speaks, with a convenient failure of memory 
as regards the Moorish conquest. Some have 
aseribed its foundation to Jubal (who is 
frequently the founder of cities in Spain!), or 
to Hercules, the latter ascription being 
perhaps more likely, as it is merely a synonym 
for the Phoenicians. The derivation of the 
name seems to be either ‘‘Toledoth,”’ the 
Hebrew “city of generations, or the Arabic 
“ Attalah,” “a place of look out,’ and Jews, 
if not Moors, have inhabited the city from 
time immemorial. One supposition is that the 
original settlement was much augmented by 
Jews, who fled from Jerusalem on its capture 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and it is certain that 
when taken by the Moors a large portion of its 
inhabitants were of that nationality. It was 
taken by Fulvius Nobilior in 193 B.c., and was 
then described as a small city in a strong 
situation. Coins of the Roman Republic have 
been found, bearing a figure of a horseman 
with lance in rest, andthe word “Tole .... ” 
Christianity was introduced into Toledo by 
St. Eugenius, a disciple and friend of St. Denis 
of France, and the list of its bishops begins to 
have some regularity from the time of the 
peace of Constantine, the city never ceasing to 
be a great ecclesiastical centre, and being 
chosen by the Spanish Church for the seat of 
its celebrated councils, which were really con- 
vocations and parliaments, the first of which 
was held in a.p. 400. The Gothic King 
Leovigild, who consolidated the monarchy, 
removed his court from Seville to Toledo, and 
his successor, Recaredo, who reigned in 586, 
established the Catholic faith over the hither- 


to prevalent Arianism. Seventy or eighty 
years later, under Wamba, the city became 
very prosperous and important, and its wealth 
enormous. This king recovered from poison, 
given to him by Ervigius; but having been 
laid out for burial, clad in a monk’s dress, 
was compelled to enter the cloister (for 
the cowl once put on cannot be taken 
off) thus leaving the kingdom to usurpation 
and confusion. The corruption of the Court 
of Witiza and the quarrels between the 
usurper and the rightful heirs were causes of 
the downfall of the monarchy, to which must 
be added the long-prepared revolt of the Jews, 
provoked by the intolerent and cruel decrees 
of Sisebute and other Gothic Kings, which 
finally confiscated their property and made 
them slaves, driving them to revolt and to 
correspondence with their kinsmen in the 
north of Africa ; which resulted in the appear- 
ance of Tarik before the walls of ‘Toledo in 
712 with a force largely composed of Jews, or 
of the descendants of those Yemenite tribes 
which three centuries before Solomon had 
embraced the Jewish religion and spread over 
Western Africa, becoming a portion of the 
Berbers. To this force the Jews opened the 
gates while the Gothic soldiery was celebrating 
a feast day. At first the conquerors treated 
the conquered with great tolerance, but’ when 
the rigid and exclusively Mohammedan Arabs 
arrived the tolerance turned to persecution. 
Cordova was made the capital of the Khalifate 
founded by Abdur-r-rahman, and the Jews and 
Mozarabs again begana series of revolts which 
paved the way to the recapture of the city by 
Alfonso the Sixth in 1085, who then took the 
title of Emperor. 

The remains of Roman work are small, Near 
the church of Cristo de la Vega the plan of a 
circus can just be traced, and the church itself 
was the pretorian temple, converted into a 
church by Sisebute in 621. In it were buried 
the tutelars of Toledo, St. Leocadia, and St. 
Ildefonso. The former, born in 306, was cast 
down from the rocks above by Dacian, and a 
chapel was raised on the site of her fall. In 


this many councils were held, during one of 
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which (held in 660) she appeared “clad in a 
mantilla,’ and informed the president, St. 
Ildefonso, that “her mistress lived through 
him” This referred to a work written in 
defence of the Virgin Mary, and the saintly 
author was so pleased that he borrowed King 
Recesvinthus’s dagger wherewith to cut off a 
corner of her veil as memorial, quite in the 
modern fashion of securing relics! This 


corner was shown. to Philip II. in 1587; at | 


least, he wa; told that it was this fragment of 
the veil. A procés-verbal of the scene in the 
Council was drawn up (not till 775, alas!) by 
Cixile, Archbishop of Toledo. The church 
was the finest in the peninsula at that time, 
but most of the columns were afterwards re- 
moved either to Cardinal Mendoza’s Hospital 
de la Cruz or to the trascoro of the cathedral, 
and the apse is all that now remains, sur- 
rounded by external sunken round-headed 
arch work. 

Below the Puente de San Martin are the 
piers of another older bridge. Above it, on 
the crest of the hill, are towers and ruined 
walls which belonged to its defences.~ These 
are called the Palace of the Gothic Kings, and 


it is said that from this place Rodrigo, the 


last king of the Goths, saw Florinda bathing 
in a Moorish bath below, the end of which 
episode was the conquest. by the Moors; but 
the “bath” called “ La Cava” is really a 
Moorish alcoba or pavilion, with ogive and 
hors2-shoe arched openings on its four sides, 
and not a bath at all. Near the Puerta del 
Sol is a little church called Cristo de la Luz, 
which was a mosque during the Moorish 
dominion, but which contains pillars and 
arches dating from earlier times. ‘This earlier 
part consists of a square only 22ft. across, 
which is vaulted in nine compartments. The 
horseshoe arches which support the walls 
from which the vaults spring themselves 
spring from the capitals of low columns 
scarcely the height of a man and having no 
bases. Above the arches and a string course 
the walls are pierced with five lobed open 
arcades, but in the central compartment the 
ajimez double-arched windows are cusped and 
supported by shafts. The apse is a later 
addition, and is built of brick and stone, and 
decorated externally with Moorish arcades. 
There is a charming old garden at the back 
of it where roses grow and blossom plenti- 


| @ Curious mixture of Moorish work 


| fully, and where there is a picturesque water- 


tank under a pergola of vine. This is the 
mosque at which Alfonso VI. stopped, on his 


entry into Toledo, on Sunday, May 25, 1085. _ 


He had the first mass said by the Abbot D. 
Bernardo, the celebrated French Archbishop 
of Toledo, and his shield still hangs within it 


_ blazoned.with a golden cross on a red ground. 


It derives its name from a legend that the 
Cid’s horse was one day passing the church 
when it stopped and knelt reverently. The 
wall opposite being opened, an image of Christ 
was found within a niche, lighted up by the 
identical lamps, which had been placed there 
by the Goths several centuries before! 

Close below Cristo de la Luz is the Puerta 
del Sol, the best preserved of the Moorish 
gateways. The lower arch is of the usual 
form, the walls being built of granite below, 
and of brick above, ornamented with inter- 
secting arcades—a beautiful work. But one 
can understand, when looking at it, how 
easily the artillery of Ferdinand made the 
Moorish fortifications untenable. The old road 
wound down from hence to the gate, now 


blocked up, and therefore called Puerta 


Lodada, past the church of Santiago, which is 
and 
Renaissance imitation of antiquity. The 
present road bends to the right, and issues 


through the Puerta Visagra, a gate built in 


1575 by Philip the Second, who adorned it 
with the eagle and shield of Charles the 
Fifth, and with statues by Berruguete, The 


road to, the left, outside the walls, passes” 


the old gateway—Lodada—which is a Moorish 
work of the ninth century, with slits for 


arrows above the great horseshoe arch. With- 


in this arch are two narrower ones, one of 
which leads to a very narrow winding passage, 
a frequent precaution observed by the Moors 
in fortified gateways. 
is the Arabic “Bib Sakra,” “gate of the 
country,’ and the rich pastoral and cereal 
district between Illescas and Aranjuez (to 
which this road conducts) is still called La 
Sagra, This line of wall is the outer one, 
built for the most part by Alfonso the Sixth 


in 1109. It begins at the Alcintara Bridge,- 


passing by a _ suburb, Las Covachuelas 


(which means secretaries of state) to the. 


Puerta Visagra, and joining the old walls 
some little way farther on, near the 


'El Transito, built in 1357 by Simon Levi, 


western wall was the pulpit from-which the 
‘Rabbis explained the law, the whole surface 
_ being covered with the richest ornamentation 


The name “ Visagra”’. 


Hospital for Lunatics. The inner line is that 
of the Gothic fortifications of Wamba, which 
were accepted and strengthened by the Moors. 
Of this line the principal defensive works were 
the Castle of San Servando (an outwork on 
the other side of the Bridge of Alcdntara, 
which was garrisoned by the Tenrplars until 
the dissolution of the order in 1306). the 
Alcazar which crowns the hill above the bridge, 
and the bridges and gates themselves. The 
other ancient gate is the turreted Puerta del 
Cambron, rebuilt in 1576 when the old Gothic 
gate was pulled down. In the inside niche of 
this gate is a beautiful statue of St. Leocadia 
by Berruguete; below the figure is an imscrip- 
tion with a vain prayer that she may expel 
ennui, “ T'edium,” from Toledo! : am 

Close by is the Puente St. Martin, a work of 
the fourteenth century, the main arch of 
which is 95ft. high and 140ft. across- It was 
originally built in 1212, and a legend says 
that the wife of the architect saved her 
husband’s reputation by setting fire to the 
centreing before its removal showed that the 
construction of the bridge was bad. However 
that may be, it had to be rebuilt by Arch- 
bishop Tenoria in 1390, having been broken 
down by Henry of Trastamara, and the towers 
are of that date, though Moorish in shape. 
‘here was an earlier bridge here, a Moorish 
work, built in the middle of the ninth century 
by the Khalif Mohammed, of which the founda- 
tions may still be seen rather further down 
the river. The other bridge, Aleintara,,-was 
built by Al Mansour in 997 to replace one.of 
the eighth century. It was fortified in 
1217 by Enrique the First, who erected the 
tower that leads to the city—very Moorish in 
appearance, by the way. An inundation 
occurred in 1258, after which it was largely 
repaired, if not rebuilt, by Alfonso the 
Learned. It is a fine work, very much like 
the Puente San Martin, except that it is more 
surprising, for its single arch leaps with one 
bound magnificently from one side of the 
river to the other. The gate away from the 
town was built by Philip the Second, a poor 
work, though  containin a statue by 
Berruguete. : = 

The other remains of Moorish style are the 
Synagogues of St. Maria la Blanca and EL 
Transito, and several houses and church towers. 
The first stands within a rose garden facing 
the shop where the productions of the manu-- 
factory of arms are sold, and is in plan a_ 
basilica with five naves, divided by rows of 
octagonal pillars, which number thirty-two in 
all. The central nave is 60ft. high and 15ft. — 
wide, the latera! ones 12ft. broad and from 
40ft. to 50ft. high. The capitals show a 
Byzantine feeling in design mixed with the 
Moorish character. The spandrils of the arches 
are decorated with graceful arabesques, and 
above them rises the cusped wall arcade which | 
separates the naves, above which again are 
stalactite archlets, which rest upon twin 
pillarets. 'The roof is artesonado, with coupled 
beams, and the transition to it is by a very. 
elaborate frieze; much of the ornamental 
detail is in plaster. In 1405 St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s diatribes excited the neighbours to ~ 
expel the Jews from this quarter, which was 
the greater Jewry, where the wealthiest Jews 
lived. Since thattime the synagogue has been 
in succession church, penitentiary, barrack 
military store, dancing hall, &c., and it is a 
marvel that anything remains! Quite nearis 


treasurer of Pedro the Cruel, who killed bim 
three. years after and confiscated his wealth. 
It is built of brick, and is very plain outside, — 
but elaborately decorated, chiefly with plaster 
work, within. It is a nave without aisles, 76ft. 
long by 314ft. wide and 44ft. high. - On the 


On the side walls is a wide frieze of stuccoed 
vine leaves, with the arms of Leon and Castile, 
and stars and bosses, and above is an arcade 
seven foiled arches, supported on half pillars ; 
this runs right round the building. The 
roof is artesonado, and the building is lighted 
from the west end. Along the walls, close 1 
the frieze, are Hebrew inscriptions, among 
which is one which praises the Castilian king. 
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In 1494 Isabella gave this building to the 
knights of Calatrava, and called it San Benito. 
The name “El Transito” came from a picture 
of the death of the Virgin which was formerly 
here. These buildings are now under the care 
of the government as historical monuments, 
and when I was in Toledo “ El Transito ” was 
being restored, and the east end could be seen, 
the altar put up when it was made into a 
church having been removed. 

Around these synagogues extended narrow, 
winding streets, inhabited by the Toledan 
Jews. The greater Jewry was defended by 
a fortress garrisoned by them, and they 
were so numerous that when the Inqui- 
sition was established in 1478, no less than 
17,000 offered to be “reconciled to the 
Church!” The Spanish Jews, Sephardim as 
they were called, were of a very high caste, 
-and had many curious customs peculiar to 
themselves. The synagogues are now sur- 


rounded by deserted, tree-planted plazas, in 
place of the swarming streets of the days 
of Toledan prosperity. The house of Simon 
Levi was inhabited after his time by the 
‘medieval necromancer, D. Enrique de Villena ; 
it is now a ruin inhabited by paupers. The 
Casa de Mesa, the Taller del Moro, and Las 
Tornerias are the principal houses built in the 
Moorish: manner. The first is the work of 
Christian artificers after the conquest, but the 
principal hall is coverea with lace-like patterns 
in stucco, the roof is artesonado, and the 
window at the end of the room is Moorish in 
form though Gothic in detail. The others 
have much the same character. The Taller 
del Moro, by the bye, was used by the Chapter 
as astore-room and workshop, “ ‘Taller ” mean- 
ing workshop; but there is a story that its 
name was due to the Moorish Governor of 
Huesca, a certain Ambron, having invited the 
refractory chiefs of Toledo to dinner at this 
house, and having greeted them on their 
arrival by means of an executioner, who sliced 
off their heads to the number of 4001 ~ 
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It is time that we came to the cathedral, the 
greatest wonder of Toledo, which contains one 
of the finest interiors in the world. The outside 
cannot be very well seen. From the Plaza del 
Ayuntamiento, in front of the western facade, 
a good view of that part may be had, which 
includes the one great tower which is finished ; 
it was completed in 1535 by Cardinal Tavera. 
It rises 325ft. into the air, the thin spire, with 
which it ends, being encircled by a crown of 
iron rays near the top, and terminated by a 
colossal cross. This tower was. commenced at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and the 
architects were Rodrigo Alfonso and Alvar 
Gonzalez. It is composed of three stories, the 
topmost of which is octagonal and surrounded 
with pinnacles, standing on a square base, and 
is so elaborate in its details as to look like a 
colossal filagree custodia. To the right rises 
Ximenez’s Mozarabic chapel, with its Cupola 
and Gothic open work, while between 


transept; that in the north is called the gate 
of the Clock, or of the Fair—from the clock 
tower here, and from a fair which is held just 
outside in the month of August. It dates 
from the fourteenth century, and on the jamb 
are certain enigmatical figures. The work is 
rather stiff and rude, but outside is a magnifi- 
cent Gothic railing of the end of the fifteenth 
century from the hand of Maestro Paulo. 
Within the cloister are two more doorways— 
that of St’ Catharine, a very fine fourteenth 
century work, with a central pillar on which is 


‘a figure of the saint beneath a canopy; this 


supports a lintel, which bears coats of arms 
within octofoils surported by little angels, the 
tympanum above being filled with a painting 
of the Annunciation, and the carving a good 
deal gilded. The other, the Puerta} de la 
Presentacion, also called “del Nino Perdido,” 
from the usual legend of the child supposed 
to be sacrificed by the Jews, is an excellent 
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them are three elaborate portals. These 
are called respectively the gates of Pardon, 
of Hell and of Judgement—the last being 
also named “ de los Escribanos,” because the 
Guild of Notaries has the right of entering 
by this door once a year when the members go 
to take the oath before the high altar. Over 
it is an inscription recording the date of the 
taking of Granada, of the expulsion of the 
Jews, and of the completion of the cathedral. 
Save for this annual opening, the great gates 
remain closed except for Royal personages. 
The gate of the Lions, so called from the six 
lions holding shields which are seated upon 
the columns outside, between which the railings 
stretch, was wrought by Maestro Egas in 1466 
in a white stone which hardens with time and 
looks much like marble. Like the western 
doorways, it consists of a deeply recessed 
Gothic arch, profusely moulded and decorated 
with rows of figures under elaborate canopies. 
It was badly restored and added to in 1776, 
and more bad sculpture has been added in 
modern times, This gateway is in the south 


piece of plateresque sculpture, and was begun 
in 1565 and completed by 1600. The arch is 
40ft. high and 20ft. broad, the statues, 
medallions, and relievi are good, and above 
the keystone is an oval medallion representing 
the Presentation in the Temple. 

The interior, which is 404ft. long by 204ft. 
broad, is divided into five naves; that of the 
centre is 116ft. high, and the vaults rest upon 
eighty-eight piers formed of groups of shafts 
varying from eight to sixteen, the capitals of 
which are of simple foliage. Between the 
rows of pointed arches the 750 stained glass 
windows shine. These are superb, and towards 
sunset especially glow like jewels. They are 
some of the earliest in Spain, but-are mostly 
the work of foreigners, either. Flemings or 
Frenchmen, Around the aisle of the apse 
runs a row of low, small arches, enclosing 
little rose windows which are particularly fine 
in colour (these are the earliest. windows), and 
at each end of the transepts is a fine rose 20ft. 
across. There is also a large rose window 
30ft, across at the west end, The vaulting 
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was for along time without a roof, but it was 
found necessary to cover it with tiles. 

The choir, which occupies the usual position 
in Spanish cathedrals, is 70ft. by 45ft., and 
containsa great dealof splendid sculpture and 

_other decoration. The lower series of stalls, 
carved in walnut wood, was finished by 
Maestro Rodrigo in 1495. The style is florid 

- Gothic, and in medallions are represented the 
sieges and captures of cities from the Moors 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. Being contem- 
porary, the record of costumes, &e., is very 
valuable, apart from the artistic skill shown. 
The upper row dates from the sixteenth century, 
and is the work of the two Berruguetes and 
Philip Vigarni, who undertook it after a long 

_ contest with other carvers, presided over by 
the Chapter. It was finished in 1543, the year 
in which Vigarni died. Berruguete’s work is 
on the right of. the Archbishop’s throne, and 
Vigarni’s on the left. ‘The stalls are of 
walnut, the recesses in which they stand 
being made of alabaster, with jasper columns 
dividing them. Vigarni lies buried near his 
work. ‘The reading desks of gilt metal with 
bas reliefs of scriptural subjects, divided by 
female figures, are a masterpiece of Villal- 
pando. Theprincipal lectern consists of a six- 
teenth century eagle, upon a Gothic base made 
in Germany in 1425, a very fine work, with 
niches containing figures and flying buttresses 
projecting, the whole resting upon lions. 
‘There is generally a heap of chcral books at 
its foot, with bosses and corners of silver and 
other metals in their bindings, which makes a 
picturesque group. These choral books are 
many of them finely illuminated, and date 
from the fifteenth century. There are two 
other smaller lecterns of gilt bronze with good 
relievos and statuettes, the work of the 
Vergaras in the sixteenth century. The reja 
is from the hand of Cespedes. In the trascoro 
are to be seen many of the columns of coloured 
marble brought from St. Leocadia, and above 
the arches is a row of fourteenth century 
reliefs representing scenes from Old Testament 
history, a very unusual thing in Spain. 

The reja of the capilla mayor is by Villal- 
pando, and is made of copper, iron, and brass. 
It took ten years to make, being finished in 
1548, and he received for it £4700—equal in 
modern money to £20,000. It is 46ft. wide by 
21ft. high, and is considered a masterpiece. 
It was formerly gilt and silvered all over. The 
pulpits outside are also by Villalpando, and 
are made of bronze taken from the tomb of 
Alvaro de Luna, broken up in 1449 by order of 
Henry the Infante of Aragon. The retablo is 
of wood, painted and gilt, and was put up in 
1500-4 for Cardinal Ximenes by twenty-seven 
artists! -It is considered one of the finest in 
Spain. The place where it stands was the 
chapel “of the ancient kings,” founded by 
King Sancho the brave as a burial chapel for 
the royal family, but in 1498 Cardinal Ximenes 
obtained from the King leave to enlarge the 
capilla mayor, and arches were erected around 
the high altar, railed in with gilt rejas, above 
which are elaborately decorated niches con- 
taining the ancient tombs and effigies. Here 
repose the Emperor Alfonso VII. and the 
Infante Don Pedro de Aguilar, Don Sancho 
el Bravo, and Don Sancho el Deseado, and 


several Infante archbishops who have no. 


inscriptions orstatues. The piers are decorated 
with panelling in coloured marbles and with a 
multitude of statues of kings, archbishops, 
saints, and angels (which are rather Jarge 
faced, like our early English statues), and on 
the right is open work Gothic tracery of the 
period of the construction of the Cathedral. 
On the left is the tomb of Cardinal Mendoza— 
a very fine work in the plateresque style, as 
impressive as the great tombs to-be ‘seen in 
Italian churches and quite as well executed. 
In front of it are three ancient chairs which 
belonged to the Inquisitors, now used by the 
célebrant and his assistants. There ave fine 
candelabra in front of the altar, some said to 
mye been brought from Old St. Paul’s, Lon- 
On, 27 *4 
‘It is impossible to go the round of a cathedral 
which is so full of beautiful and interesting 
things, and which contains no less than twenty- 


three‘chapels, closed in’ with excellent  rejas, | 


but a few of these must be mentioned. In the 


chapel of Santiago, which was erected by the 
constable Alvaro de Luna in the richest flam- 
boyant Gothic in 1442 as a burial place for his 
family, was the effigy which rose to a kneeling 
position when Mass was said ; this was de- 
stroyed by the Infante of Aragon when he en- 
tered Toledo. The alabaster tombs now there 
were sculptured by Pablo Ortiz for his daugh- 
ter Maria. Don Alvaro lies inarmour and the 
robes of his order, his hands crossed over his 
breast. At the corner are knights of Santiago 
kneeling in prayer. At his feet isa helmet 
crowned with ivy and laurels, and close by is a 
kneeling page, which may be a portrait of the 
one who, “faithful unto death,” accompanied 
his master to the scaffold at Valladolid in 1451 
At the corners of his wife’s mausoleum stand 
four Franciscan monks, and at her feether lady- 
in-waiting is reading prayers over her mistress. 
In this chapel are other fine tombs and an 
elaborate retablo. Next is the chapel of the 
later Kings, built in 1374 by Enrique the 
Second, in front of the chapel of St. Ildefonso, 
but removed to its present site in the sixteenth 
century because it stood in the way of pro- 
cessions. Itis a work of Covarrubias, and a 
very beautiful example of plateresque. Here 
rest, under gilded- niches, Henry the Second 
and his wife: Juana, 1379 and 13881, their son 
Juan the First and his wife Leonora, and 
Henry the Third: and his wife Catherine 
(daughter of our John of Gaunt). Juan the 
Second, by whose orders this chapel was built, 
lies at Miraflores, but his statue kneels among 


his ancestors. In this chapel are also a suit — 


of Moorish armour, said to have belonged to 
the Prince Abu Malek, and a standard taken 
at the battle of Salado in 1340. 

On the other side of the detestable “ tras- 
parente” is the chapel of St. Ildefonso, who 
is said to have been such a favourite of the 
Virgin that she attended matins in the 


cathedral sitting in his seat, and at another — 


time placed a chasuble on his shoulders, which 
they say they have still got at Oviedo. He 
was Primate of Toledo, and died in 617. The 
chapel is octagonal and Gothic in style; it 
contains a few good tombs. In the Capilla 
de los Reyes Viejos is a fine reja by Cespedes, 
and some pictures, said to be in oil, dated 1418, 
by a Toledan artist. The next chapel, that of 
St. Lucia, is very early, and contains sepulchral 
inscriptions of the thirteenth century. 

The end of the transept, which contains 
the portal of the Lions, is a very fine piece of 
composition and execution in a curiously 
mixed Gothic and plateresque style. The 
niches, which contain tombs, and- the tracery 
at the sides of the door are Gothic, and so is 
the central pillar, bearing a figure of the risen 
Christ, and the carving on the tympanum, 
which shows a genealogical tree of the Virgin 
in relief; but above is a plateresque piece of 


ornamented sculpture, with a coronation of the - 


Virgin in a circular cartouche in the centre, 
flanked by two statues in niches divided by 
ornamental columns, carved by G. de Borgona 
(Vigarni). A frieze runs above these figures 
from wall to wall, crowned by the balustraded 
gallery of a fine organ, where the style reverts 
to late Gothic. The external doors are of 
bronze, and were made in the sixteenth 
century by Villalpando and Diaz de Corral ; 
the intarnal were carved in wood by Aleas and 
Miguel Copin, and they cost 68,672 maravedis, 
a large sum in those days. They are most 
elaborately worked in low relief, with an 
incongruous mixture of children, centaurs, 
vases, battles, &c. At the left of the door is a 
simple little reja of good design. 

The chapels in the nave which are most 
noteworthy are—that of St. Eugenia, which 


eontains’a beautiful tomb in the style of the 


Savacenic work of the thirteenth century, with 
an Arabic inséription, the tomb of the Toledan 
Aleuazil Fernan Gudiel, who died in 1278; 
that of “La Antigua,” with a group of the 
‘Virgin and Child within a deeply recessed 
Gothic niche, before which the banners of the 
Spaniards were blessed on the eve of any 
expedition against the Moors; and the 
-*Capilla de la Virgen de Piedra,” which is 


believed to stand on tke site of the’altar of © 


the former cathedral, and the very spot upon 
which the Virgin alighted with the casulla for 


San Ildefonso. The chapel is about 10ft. 


. square, and rises in a lofty pyramid of Got hic 


--work of celebrated artificers. In the. ante- 
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tracery made of marble, and gilded. — 
retablo is of alabaster and gilt bronze, 
is the work of the two Borgonas (Vigarn 
Covarrubias, and Almonacid. On the Epi 
side is the sacred stone on which the Vir, 
alighted, encased in red marble and trailed off 
The faithful adore it by kissing. The 
Mozarabic chapel at the west end is particu- 
larly interesting, as being the only place in 
which mass is now said in the ancient Gothie 


to this one chapel. The ritual is very simpl 
there is no auricular confession, and many 
the prayers and collects are familiar ft 
Englishmen, having been adopted in our 
Prayer Book. There is nothing of great artistic 
interest in the chapel, except Juan Borgona’s 
fresco of the Capture of Oran by Ximenes— 
not that it is particularly well painted, but 
is interesting for details of costume and of the 
evolutions of troops. The winter chapter- 
house is entered from behind the high altar, 
It is a curious mixture of Renaissance 
Moorish. ‘The ceilings of both ante-room 
chapter-house are richly artesonado, and - 


room are some elaborately carved Renaissance 
wardrobes by a pupil of Berruguete, and th 
door is a fine piece of involved geometric sun 
panelling inthe Arab fashion. On the wall 
of the chapter-house are excellent frescoes, b 
Juan de Borgofa, of the acts of the Vir 
these are quite Perugian in appearanc 
Below them. are portraits of the primate 
which have been painted from life since t 
time of Ximenes, and include his portrait 
In the vestuario are kept some very finel 
embroidered vestments and frontals, and ¢ 
by is a florid Gothic silver-gilt Custodia, 9ft. 
high, and decorated with 260 statuettes, the 
masterpiece of Enrique de Arfe, 1524. The 
arch-episcopal cross planted at the Alhambra 
at the taking of that fortress is also here, and 
in the same rooms are the bones of the Gothic 
kings Wamba and Recesvinthus.- . 4 
The cloisters were erected in 1389 by Arch- 
bishop Tenorio on the site of the Jews. 
market. ‘ One account says that he purchased 
the site from them, another that as they 
would not sell he stirred up the mob to b mn 
the houses of the unbelievers, and then ra 
these beautiful cloisters in their place. Th 
walls were painted in fresco in the style of 
Gaddi, with, among other things, group 
heretics-burning. These frescoes no longé 
exist, having been effaced by order of 
chapter; fortunately, as the cloister is be 
the level of the street the damp has cau 
the works to perish with which ‘they wel 
replaced. In the wall is inserted a slab wh 
was found in 1581 while the. foundation: 
St. Juan de la Penitencia were, being dug 
it bears a Gothic inscription: recording th 
consecration of the earlier eathedral.,in. 4 
year 587. These cloisters, are very finely 
portioned, and the central garden, wl 
is above the level of the ambulatories, is ra’ 
in with a fine seventeenth century rail 
The upper story was finished by Carding 
Ximenes. Above the summer chapter-ho 
is the chapter library. It is difficult to 
permission to see its contents, but it is vel 
rich in Hebrew; Greek, and Arabic MSS., 
Italian early poetry. The printed books 
mostly Italian, having been brought » 
Italy by Cardinal Lorenzana: = 4 
Alfonso the 6th guaranteed the old cathe 
to the Moors in the same way as they had 
aside the six Mozarabic churches fo 
Christians, allowing them still to use i 
mosque, but Bernado, the first archb 
backed by the Queen Costanza—Frene 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. hinge 


himself—dispossessed the Moors on the night 
of October 25th, 1086, by destroying all traces 
of Moslem worship. The Alfaqui interceded 
for them with Alfonso, and procured their 
forgiveness, for which reason his statue was 
‘placed on one of the piers of the Capilla 
Mayor. The building was pulled down in 
1226 by St. Ferdinand, who laid the foundation 
stone of the existing cathedral. The architect 
was Pédro Perez Diaz, who lies buried in the 
sacristy of the Capilla de los Doctores, near 
‘the Sagrario. He was one of the best architects 
of the century and died in 1285. It will be 
observed that all the architects’ names 
recorded are Spaniards, Rodrigo, Alfonso, 
Alvar Gomez, Martin Sanchez, and Juan Guas, 
though Cean Bermudez enumerates 149 artists, 
many of them foreigners, who during six 
centuries were employed by the richest pre- 
lates in Spain to make this a temple worthy 
of the primacy, a dignity which was long held 


BRADFORD CENTRAL FIRE 
BRIGADE STATION. 
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AN UNSATISFACTORY COMPETI- 
TION. 


EFORE discussing the merits of the 

designs. submitted in this competition 

it will be well to place before our readers the 

heads of the conditions upon which Cesigns 
were to be based. 

These were briefly, limit of cost £15,000, and 
the accommodation required consisted of 
engine house to accommodate five engines on 
the ground floor, with duty room ; stabling for 
eight horses, harness room, store room, and 
washing shed. Recreation room and hay cham- 
ber on the first floor. 

Chief officer’s house to contain sitting room 
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by the master mind of the day. The chapter 
consisted of nearly 100 dignitaries and pre- 


bendaries. Here, as at Leon and Burgos, the 


_ Pope and the King of Spain were Canons, and 
the monarch was always fined 2000 maravedis 
_for non-attendance in coro on the three days 


from Christmas to St. John the Evangelist. 
The cathedral was twice plundered, the first 


‘time by Padilla’s mob in 1521, and again by 
‘General La Houssaye, the sacker of Escorial, 


in 1808, 
(To be continued.) 


The Lord Aberdare Statue at Cardiff is 
to be unveiled on March 2nd. The temporary 
site of the statue is in Howard Gardens, until 


‘the erection of the new buildings of the 


University College in Cathays Park. 
The New Church of St. Peter, South 


Tottenham, has just had its foundation stone 


laid. The new church, which is to be Early 
Gothic in style, will provide accommodation 
for 800 persons, and will cost about £8000. 


Admiralty Works at Chatham, already 


- in progress, or about to be commenced, include 
_ the erection of extensive naval barracks, the 


<9 


building of a large naval hospital, the con- 


‘struction of new powder magazines, and the 


erection of a new gunnery school, 
12 
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to contain on one floor a living room, three 


bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., and coal-place, 
staircases and balconies. 

Carriage entrance to yard, hose tower not 
less than 17 yards high, -boiler and engine- 
house, mechanics’ and blacksmiths’ shop, 
joiners’ shop, laundry, loose box and additional 
stabling for six horses. Conveniences in the 
yard for the use of men. 

The site is rectangular, 352ft. by 122ft., and 
has frontages to Nelson Street, Caledonia 
Street, and Duinen Street. ‘The entire area 
of the site is sunk below the road levels from 
8ft. to 10ft.,and herein consisted the difficulty 
in dealing with it. 

The designs placed first by the sub-com- 
mittee, empowered by the Corporation to 
consider the matter, consist of three distinct 
schemes, the plan published herewith and two 
alternative schemes. Only one report, how- 
ever, was submitted, and one perspective 
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ONE OF THE DESIGNS PLACED FIRST 


BY THE SUB-COMMITTEE, 


living room, scullery, and conveniences in 
yard, office adjoining engine house, all on the 
ground floor with three bedrooms, bathroom, 
and w.c. on the chamber floor. 

Superintendent’s house the same as chief 
officer, with the exception of the office, which 
was not required. 

Twenty-four dwellings in flats, with a flat roof 
for the childrens’ playground, each dwelling 


drawing. The committee appear to have been 
unable to come to any decision upon the 
relative merits of these three designs, and 
haveapparently pitted them, combined, against 
all other competitors, which, to say the least, 
is decidedly unfair to the other men. We 
take no exception to any number of alter- 
native plans, but we do say this: that when 
alternative plans are submitted for the entire 
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scheme, as in this instance, there should be a 
distinct set of drawings and report for each 
» scheme, which should be distinguished by a 
different mark or number, and not form part 
of any other set of drawings. 

The designs placed first are No. 38, and the 
authors are Messrs. Mawson and Hudson, of 
Bradford. They propose to fill in the entire 
site to the level of the roads with hard 
rubbish ; the engine-house is placed in the 
centre of Nelson Street front, with stable, Xc. 
adjoining at rear. The chief officer’s and 
second officer’s house are placed on either 
side, and the dwellings occupy the rest of the 
frontage on either side, and are returned along 
Calelonia and Duinen Streets. The work- 
shops, laundry, and additional stabling are 
pliccd in a range of buildings at the back of 
site adjoining Bowling Beck. There appear 
many serious objections to this disposition of 
}'an. To mention a few that occurred to us 
‘n looking at the scheme. The engine house, 
with stabling at rear, cuts into the middle of 
the yard, and divides what should be a fine 
drill ground into two portions, both of which 
are inadequate for fire brigade purposes. The 
drill ground-at Belfast is 156ft. by 84ft.; here 
the largest clear area is 80ft. by 67ft. Superior 
designs in this respect are Nos. 18 and 40. The 
arrangement of engine house, duty room, stable, 
washing shed, and chief officer’s house seems to 
be adapted from Belfast, and though this com- 
bination is the best piece of arrangement 
in the plan, it is placed in the wrong position 
on site ; had it been at the Caledonia Street 
end, or even Duinen Street, it would not then 
have divided the dwellings into two portions, 
or made it necessary for the firemens’ wives to 
cross what may be called the administrative 
part of yard to get to their laundry, or the 
children to cross the same to get to their play- 
ground. Again, the authors have placed the 
laundry adjoining the workshop, which is a bad 
arrangement; while to amuse the firemens’ 
wives, when engaged in the pleasant occupation 
of washing their husband’s linen, they have 
thoughtfully erected a drill balcony 70ft. high 
adjoining. In this scheme the dwellings are 
arranged, contrary to the conditions, in two- 
story through houses, with a staircase between 
the living roomand the bedroom. ‘The roofs of 
the firemen’s dwellings were asked to be made a 
playground for their children, but the authors 
considered the smoke from the chimneys so 
deleterious to health that they preferred to 
let the children play on the top of the stables 
and manure heap adjoining the dye works! 
Four of the dwellings have only one bedroom 
each—viz., Nos. 3, 11, 12, and 20. 

Over the engine-house is the recreation 
room, dormitory, kitchen, bath-rooms, and w.c., 
while on the flat over the stable is a urinal 
and w.c. An iron staircase from the flat runs 
up the exterior of the tower to a watch-room 
at the top, 94ft. high. 

The first alternative plan is precisely 
similar to the last, and has the engine-house 
in the same position and arranged in a similar 
manner; it differs, however, in respect of the 
firemen’s dwellings, which {are arranged in 
flats. 

The second alternative scheme is a varia- 
tion in the plan of engine-house, which is, 
however, still in the same position on site; in 
it the engine-house is made 132ft. by 35ft., 
and the stalls for horses on duty, instead of 
being placed at the back of the engine-house, 
are placed on each side of the engine, “so 
that they are immediately adjoining their 
work, and are more separated in case of sick- 
ness or infectious disease.” It is truly some- 
thing new to learn that cattle are fit for fire 
work when they are afflicted with sickness or 
infectious disease! Yet, lo, “this is a very 
economical arrangement, and the latest im- 
provement in the construction of fire brigade 
stations.” Notwithstanding, to make up for 
the loss of space caused by the lengthened 
engine-house, the authors propose to place five 
firemen’s dwellings on the second floor over 
the recreation room. 

The authors cube out their building 
(though which design is by no means clear) 
at 870,258 cubic feet, which at 4d. per foot 
gives a price of £14,504; they, . however, 
state that it can be executed for the amount 
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named, viz., £15,000. When we consider that 
it will take upwards of 12,000 yards of hard 
rubbish to make up the site to the road level, 
and that foundation walls up to that level 
have to be constructed before starting to pro- 
vide any of the accommodation required, it 
appears still more mysterious that the com- 
mittee should have selected a plan that is not 
only full of faults, but needlessly extravagant 
in its arrangement. Possibly it may have 
been the piano in the recreation room, which 
of course is included in the estimate, that 
tickled their fancy. 

We should have stated that a very stringent 


clause in the conditions required all designs 


to be sent in anonymously, and “on no account 
must any distinguishing colour, mark or device, 
be placed on any of the drawings, description, 
statement, envelope or case by the competing 
architects or their agents.” The authors of the 
selected design, unrestrained apparently by 
such a curb, blossomed forth into scrolly 
shaded titles, most curious and wonderful to 
see, and they called in their photographer to 
make them prints of their plans; these they 
pasted neatly in their report, and a photograph 
of the ground plan they pasted in a space round 
which the scrolly work clustered on their 
perspective drawing. 

We have seen a few “ cooked perspectives,” 
but never do we recollect seeing a more mis- 
leading drawing than the one submitted by 
these gentlemen. It is a bird’s-eye view of a 
sort to show more of the vertical walls than 
the roof, yet the drill yard appears from this 
to possess a width equal to if not greater than 
its length. 

It must be recollected that the competitors 
have each spent at the least from one to two 
months in evolving a scheme for these build- 
ings, they paid the Corporation of Bradford a 
deposit to be admitted to the competiton, in 
many cases the original conditions were re- 
turned on account of unsatisfactory clauses, and 
upon their being amended, these competitors 
were asked to enter by the Corporation ; they 
complied, expecting to receive merely justice. 
What is the result ? : 

A selection is made by a sub-committee 
appointed to consider the matter; an exhibi- 
tion of the designs is suddenly advertised in 
the local press; no notice is sent to competi- 
tors that any exhibition is being held or con- 
templated. The forty odd professional gentle- 
men who have spent their time and money in 
dealing with a difficult problem, are treated in 
the most cavalier manner, while a local firm 
rides rough shod over the conditions. 

We trust that in view of the furthur com- 
petition for the Cartwright Memorial that the 
Bradford Corporation will see fit to re-open 
the exhibition of the designs submitted for 
this fire station, and appoint the professional 
assessor alluded to in their conditions to 
adjudicate upon the designs, and thus allay 
the unfavourable feeling which has been 
created in professional circles. 

Our illustration of the perspective view is 
reproduced from the “ Bradford Observer ” by 
the courtesy of the editor. The plan is from 
a sketch made at the exhibition. 


An Epidemic Hospital is proposed to be 
erected near Arbroath for the whole of the 
district. It appeared that there had been a 
proposal before the Carnoustie Local Authority 
to erect a cottage hospital for that burgh, and 
the matter has been adjourned for a month in 
order to give Carnoustie an opportunity of de- 
claring whether it would go in with Arbroath 
and the county district in the hospital which 
the Burgh Public Health Committee have re- 
solved to erect. 


Proposed Strand Improvement.—A con- 
siderable street improvement will be effected 
in the Strand in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Duke of Norfolk’s estate. It is 


‘intended to demolish the whole of the build- 


ings between Arundel Street and Norfolk 
Street, these including the East Strand Post 
Office. In place of the condemned places of 
business will be erected a large block 
designed to provide accommodation for shops 


_and offices. The post office will be given much 


more commodious premises, 
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_ by a small tower, in which it is the intention 
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one of our inset plates were submitted in 
a competition issued by the Urban 
District Council of Eastleigh. Sa. 
The main building is entered from Leigh 
Road, and on the ground floor are shown— 
clerk’s general and private offices, with strong — 
room; collector's office, with room for safe; 
surveyor’s office, with room for plans and 
samples; medical offieer’s room; cloak room 
and lavatory, and two w.c.’s., store, and stair 
leading to caretaker’s house, with private 
entrance for caretaker from Romsey Road; 
and also a door communicating directly with - 
yard and fire and stable offices. A stair from 
the yard leads to the heating chamber, under — 
the medical officer’s room. ; - 
On the upper floor are the council and com- — 
mittee rooms (which may be thrown into one 
large room by a broad door made to lift 
upwards) ; a ladies’ retiring room with lava- 
tory, a gentlemen’s retiring room, cloak room 
and lavatory, also a store and a passage to 
caretaker’s house. ; 3 
The fire station and stable offices are entered 
from Romsey Road, and over the cart entrance © 
and men’s room are placed the caretakers’ 
rooms. cae 
The buildings were proposed to be con- 
structed of brick throughout, but the doors 
and windows of elevations to Romsey and 
Leigh Roads were. to have stone dressings. 
The roofs were to be slated. The floors of 
vestibule and lower hall were to be laid with 
mosaic, and the walls to have a dado of 
ornamental tiling. The floors and walls of 
cloak rooms, lavatories, and w.c.’s were to be 
tiled, the wood being of yellow pine. a 
The buildings are so planned that all the 
drains are well concentrated, all running into 
one main pipe going through the cart entrance, 
The pipes were to be of fireclay, suitable traps, 
inspection eyes, &c., being placed where 
required, : 35 
It was proposed to heat the building 
throughout by open fires, with the exception of 
the entrance and upper hall and council room, 
which would be treated by hot-water pipes. 
Incandescent gas burners were to be used for 
lighting. The cubical contents are 171,500ft., 
which, taken at the average price of 6d. per 
cubic foot for all the buildings, makes the cost 
£4285, and, allowing 5 per cent. for architect's 
fees, the total cost would amount to £4499 5s. 
The buildings were so designed that they 
could easily be enlarged at any future time, 
The author is Mr. John: G. Mitchell, o 
Edinburgh. : = 


4 be plans and elevations reproduced on 
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A Bust of Mr. Gladstone is to be placed 
in the debating hall of the Oxford Union 
Society. The work has been entrusted to Mr. 
E. Onslow Ford, R.A., and is to be paid for 
with the funds subscribed by past and present 
members of the society. a 


The Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
held a committee meeting last Tuesday week, 
at 6, Onslow Gardens, with Sir William Rich- 
mond in the chair. The Duke of Westminster, 
who expressed a wish that a younger man than 
himself might be found to accept the presi- 
dency, showed his practical sympathy by 
giving £100. The membership of the society 
is increasing rapidly, and the first public 
meeting will shortly be announced. > 

A New Police-Station and Branch 
Library is to be erected at the junction of 
Woodhouse Lane and Reservoir Street, Leeds. 
The new building will be set back to the line 
of the present railings on the side of the Moor. 
It will contain not only a police office, a branch 
free library, and news room, but also an in- 
spector’s room and a waiting-room for tramway 
passengers. At the junction of the twa 
thoroughfares the building will be surmounted 


of the Corporation to place a two-dial cl 
The total cost of the scheme is estimate 
amount to about £6000, = 
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Correspondence. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 
To the Editor of Tur Buittpers’ JourNAL. 


Sir,—There appears in your issue dated 
feb. 15th, a report of a paper on “ Factory 
Design,” by Mr. J. H. Pearson. May I point 
ut how misleading to the young engineers 
ind architects to whom the paper was 
lelivered are the writers remarks upon Foun- 
lations? He is reported to have said “ where 
great weights had to be carried and the soil 
vas of a soft nature it was desirable to 
mploy a continuous and substantial bed of 
oncrete over the whole site, in order to 
btain a uniform pressure,” (The italics are 
nine). 

I wish to state that this is about the best 
vay to obtain a very variable pressure on the 
‘oil and consequent unequal settlements and 
njury to the building, with the rare exception 
f a building possessing equal loads equally 
listributed over the area of the site. ‘I'here 
s no soil that will not subside more or less 
inder pressure, and this it will often continue 
30 do over a considerable length of time 
lepending upon the constructive character of 
he soil. I am at the present moment under- 
aking some experiment upon a certain site to 
letermine its bearing capacity and _ this 
ontinual subsidence is a striking feature. 
ivery structure therefore sinks somewhat into 
he soil, usually however, ceasing to subside a 
hort time after being fully loaded. No 
wecaution that can be taken will prevent 
his ; our efforts must therefore be directed 
owards obtaining a perfectly uniform subsi- 
lence, and it will then be of little importance 
vhether the building sinks an eighth of an inch 
r an eighth of a yard. 

Itis due to Mr. Pearson to say that I am 
ware that he is not alone in his belief in the 
flicacy of continuous slabs of concrete over 
he whole site—“ floating ” the building as the 
dvocates of this method are sometimes pleased 
o term it. Additional bearing area provided 
n the foundations without regard to the 
mount and position of the loads—and that is 
vhat a whole-site foundation means—is not 
nly no help to the support, but a positive 
ource of danger. Pressure on foundations 
nust be considered as an upward reaction as 
rell as a downward pressure. In the appended 


x _ 2 Tons each $9. Foot 
Fie. 1. 


cetch (Fig. 1) Iassume that the ground has 


capacity of resistance equal to 2 tons per 


ot super. It is obvious that the upward 
sistance at A cannot so effectually meet load 
as that at B can meet load B; the founda- 
ons, therefore, cannot remain in stable 
juilibrium, and the whole superstructure will 
lt over towards A. Again, if the distance 
tween A and B be considerable then the 
ab of concrete may be expected to belly-up 
id rupture between A and B by reason of the 
action from below. It is simply a casa of an 
verted loaded beam. 
Whatever the soil,. soft or hard, there is 
ily one safe method, viz., to proportion the 
ea of the foundations exactly to the load to 
) carried, and to place the centre of pressure 
each part in the centre of its bearing area. 
lumns and piers naturally divide up and 
wine the bearing areas—the centre of the 
umn being the centre of the area—but with 
gard to irregular masses of superstructure, 
e centre of gravity of each mass should be 
er the centre of its bearing area, while with 
ntinuous walls, the width of the trenches 
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a 


should vary in exact proportion, not to the 
thickness of the wall but to the load thereon, 


For example: It is found that the safe 


bearing area of the site of a factory is 14 tons 


==>, /0-6-— —> 


A 
fo) 


150 Tons 


rN 

| 
9 
8 
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per foot super. In Fig. 2, column A carries 150 
tons. Then we have 122 = 100ft. super, as the 
bearing area for A, say 10ft. by 10ft. B, an 
intermediate column, takes only 25 tons and 
requires a base of 17ft. super, say 4ft. 2in. by 
4ft. 2in. C is a brick pier in a line of arched 
openings in a wall, and takes 30 tons; so a 
foundation block, 4ft. by 5ft. is a suitable size. 
The last illustration of walls and piers requires 
an extra word. If the wall is of equal height 
or the load otherwise uniform, then inverted 
arches could be used under the openings, and 
a continuous trench and foundations could be 
employed, which, incase of considerable weights, 


-would help to narrow the trench (giving room . 


for machine bases and what not—often of 
great importance) without detriment to the 
structure. But if there are causes combining 
to produce unequal loads along the wall, then 
each bearing should be separate, and it is every 
bit as important to contract the bearing area 
of the lighter loaded piers, as to provide 
sufficient area for the heavier loaded piers. 
Fig. 3 is the plan of an arcade of equal-sized 
but irregularly loaded piers, showing how the 


formation blocks may be varied. .In the case 
of equal loads equally spaced, they should be 
treated as separate loads and their proper 
area discovered ; then if these areas approxi- 
mately reach one another, there can be no 
harm in their being joined up in one slab (see 
Fig. 4). J.D 
Balham, S.W. 


To the Editor of Tue BurupERs’ JouRNAL. 

Str,—I had satisfaction in reading in your 
issue of the 22nd inst. a letter from a corre- 
spondent whose views accorded with mine in 
that part of my paper upon “ Factory Design ” 
referring to the “relationship between archi- 
tect and engineer.” May I say that I am 
pleased to observe that the interest in my 
paper is sustained by a letter from J. D. in 
your columns of this week, although my 
remarks upon “ Foundations ” have evoked his 
adverse criticism. I am glad to have the 
earliest opportunity of replying, and can only 
say that the theoretical deductions of J. D. are 
not from my experience borne out in practice. 

In advocating the desirability of employing 
a continuous and substantial bed of concrete 
over the whole site of a building where the soil 
is of a soft nature, in order to obtain uniform 
pressure, I illustrated fully by drawings and 
diagrams at the meeting a building combining 


- warehouse and factory, in the erection of which 


I was professionally concerned, where this plan 


Bae Oy, . I 
25 Tons|* LL) | 
<— gin" mre! —— 
Fia. 2. 


of putting in the foundations was adopted, 
and I think it will be convenient here to 
briefly repeat the facts. 

The building referred to covers an area 


Way eles 


of about 11,000 square feet, and the structure 
and its stock when complete weigh together 
approximately 15,000 tons. A bed of Portland 
cement concrete, 3ft. thick, was spread over the 
whole surface of the site just above the water 
level, the bottom being of running sand. The 
building has been up nearly five years, and 
there has not been the sign of a settlement in 
the structure or its foundations, which I ascribe 
entirely to the continuous bed of concrete. 

It will be observed that the weight above 
named approximates closely to the 14 tons to 
the square foot given by J. D, in his example 
and diagrams No. 2. The weights upon the 


an 


floors of the building I have alluded to 
necessarily vary considerably owing to the 
shifting of the stock (bales of compressed 
paper). At times as much as 150 tons have 
to be sustained by a single basement column, 
whilst an adjacent one may at the same 
instant have only half that load to carry. 

In these circumstances one would expect 
the slab. of conerete, if J. D.’s theory were 
tenable, to “belly up” and « rupture ” 
between the bases of the iron columns. As 
before mentioned this disastrous result has 
not occurred. At the present time I am 
concerned in the erection of a larger building 
than the foregoing, and where heavier loads 
have to be carried. The continuous bed of 
concrete has been adopted for the foundations 
with equal success, 

Without further traversing J. D.’s letter, 
T hope the instances I have given, based upon 
practice, will prove to him that his theoretical 
deductions obtained by experiments are in- 
accurate.—Yours truly, J. H. PEARSON. 

32, Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 


BRADFORD FIRE STATION CoM. 
PETITION. 

To the Editor of Tax Buitpers’ JourNAt. 

Dear Srr,—I note your remarks in last 
week’s issue of the Butupmrs’ JourNax re Fire 
Brigade Station Competition at Bradford. 

Iwas one of the competitors who sent in 
drawings in response to the invitations issued 
by the Bradford Town Council. Up to the 
present I have not received any official intima- 
tion as to the result of the above competition, 
and have had to rely on the notices given in 
the local press. 

I went on Saturday week to Bradford, to in- 
spect the forty-four sets of drawings on view 
at the Free Library. Like your correspondent, 
I was unable to discover which of the three 
alternative sets of drawings sent in by the 
winning competitors was selected for the first 
premium. In the printed particulars issued 
by the Corporation to the competitors, “ Con- 
dition” No. 12 states that: “The walls on 
plans and sections are to’ be shown in black : 
the elevation and perspective must not be 
coloured, but finished in Indian ink.’ Yet in 
the face of this condition, I find that all three 
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of the premiated sets of Drawings are coloured. 
Further, in “Condition ’? No. 17, it is stated 
that: “any design, the preparation of which 
does not comply with the foregoing conditions 
will be rejected.” 

Any further comment upon this is needless. 
To say the least, it is most unfair to other 
competitors who have, like myself, adhered to 
the conditions laid down. There are also 
other details shown on the winning set of 
designs at variance with the conditions. 

In the meantime I should feel obliged by 
being placed in communication with other 
competitors who may feel, along with myself, 
aggrieved at the injustice done towards us 
with respect to this competition.—Yours re- 
spectfully, GEO. HEPWORTH. 


Views and Reviews. 


cree 


“ TIMBER.” 

The special annual issue of “ Timber and 
Wood-working Machinery” contains in an at- 
tractive form a vast amount of information 
likely to be useful to all dealers in timber and 
users of wood-working machinery. Among the 
more notable contents may be mentioned : 
“The Timber Docks of London,” by E. Vize- 
telly and W. L. Bird; “The Export Trade of 
the North Pacific Coast of America,” by Frank 
B. Cole; “Kew Gardens and the Timber 
Trade,’ by Edwin Collins; “Sea-going Rafts 
on the Pacific,’ by Edward K. Bishop. All 
these subjects and many others are dealt with 
in a capable manner by the various writers, 
and the illustrations are often of exceptional 
excellence. But perhaps nothing in the book 
is more worthy of general attention than 
Mr. J. Stafford Ransome’s forcible plea for 
the maintenance of the prestige of British 
machinery. He points out that of late years 
strenuous efforts have been made by German 
makers to push their trade in Great Britain, 
and this has led British makers to endeavour 
to compete in price with them. “This,” says 
Mr. Ransome, “ unquestionably is legitimate 
enough, butitis rather a mistaken policy on our 
part, forifonecompetes in price with such people 
one must assuredly compete for the record of 
inferiority too. Our extremely large trade 
has hitherto been due solely to the fact that 
people generally have had confidence that in 
buying their machines from English makers, 
they were sure to have the best which were 
procurable. This feeling every British manu- 
facturer should endeavour to keep going and 
to stimulate. For awhile our cheap machines 
do not materially affect our prestige in our 
home trade, where all the purchasers of wood- 
‘working machinery know the various firms 
who make it, and can buy a good machine if 
they want to, or an inferior one if it suits their 
pocket better to do so. But that some of our 
makers should sink the quality of their 
machinery to the level of that of some of 
their Continental competitors is not only 
-humiliating as a policy, but is likely, unless 
checked, to have most disastrous effects with 
regard to the good name of British wood- 
working machinery abroad.” 


“Timber and Wood Working Machinery.’ Special. 
Tllustrated Issue, 1899. The Botolph Press, Limited, ls. 


THE DUTCH GALLERY. 


At the Dutch Gallery, 14, Brook Street, 
Hanover Square, is to be seen an interesting 
collection of designs, interesting because they 
are (with the exception of three) the work of 
a master and his pupil, and have therefore an 
affinity in style unusual in an exhibition 
room, while showing the difference dne to the 
individuality of the two designers. They are 
mostly designs for fountains or for portions of 
them, and are the work of Mons. A. Legros, 
once Slade professor, and the Countess 
Feodora Gleichen. Place aux dames! We 
will speak first of the lady’s work. Of her 
contributions the best is perhaps a small 

circular relief called ‘ Venite adoremus,” 
which shows three little angels adoring the 
infant Christ (who has an enormous nimbus 


by the bye), The composition fills the space 


quite prettily, the lines of the wings and the 


‘posing and grouping of the figures being 


harmonious, The model for a well, to be 
executed in stone or bronze and wrought iron 
has a pretty motif of graceful crouching figures 
at the angles of a well-head, shaped like the 
capital of a column; but the other details are 
conceived on the scale of the model, and not 
on that proposed for execution, and if ever 
carried out on that scale would prove dis- 
appointing and heavy. The projects for 
fountains are not sufficiently architectonic, or 


not spontaneous enough. The very free form_ 


of design adopted requires for success equal 
freedom and apparent fortuitousness in 
arrangement, and these drawings are too 
evidently put together, a defect from which 
the master’s work also is not always altogether 
free. On the other hand, the design for a 
sundial, with the three fates separated by 
sweeping scrolls upon a triangular base, is 
distinctly impressive, and an unnumbered 
drawing of a hollow sundial shows a pretty 
group of children supporting it, and amorini 
racing hand in hand around the base, suggesting 
the sunny hours passing rapidly, an ingenious 
idea. The children playing with the water in 
the large fountain in which master and pupil 
have collaborated-are also nicely posed, and 
the Countess Gleichen shows considerable 
fancy in her work throughout. Why this 
fountain should have the ugly square head 
which finishes it above M. Legros’ strongly 
modelled mask one does not understand, but 
the defect of most of the designs is the lack 
of appreciation of the architectural setting 
necessary. The mouldings are generally such 
as one would expect from a painter, and one 
might suggest that the assistance or counsel 
of an architect would sometimes be of advan- 
tage. 

Of M. Legros’ designs the most charming is 


a pencil drawing, numbered 27, a design for a 


fountain, showing a very broadly spreading 
basin, below the rim of which the water 
escapes from the mouths of satyr masks whose 
horns are pulled by children appearing above 
curling waves between each couple, the whole 
forming a band of sculptured ornament sur- 
rounding the basin. These great satyr 
masks seem to have a fascination for M. 
Legros, and the collection contains seven 
designs for them, as well as two executed in 
high relief (one, a portion of the fountain 
which he is making for Welbeck Abbey) while 
one foundation is decorated entirely with 
them in a quite unconnected way. One is 
always glad to see M. Legros’ masterly studies 
of heads in chalk or silver point, and the 
present exhibition contains several of the 
highest excellence. The drawings numbered 
2, 3, and 6, are unsurpassable for the delicacy 
of their modelling and the beauty of the 
technique, especially around the eyes and nose. 
Here, too, is the female torso in bronze, of 
which a cast stands opposite the refreshment 
room at South Kensington, a work of great 
beauty and distinction. 

Mr. Lantéri shows a cleverly planned and 
modelled sketch for a fountain, which, while 
very accomplished as craftsmanship, shows a 
lack of sympathy in design between the laxity 
of curve of the central group and the archi- 
tectural forms of the basin and base below. 

In the gallery are also some proof woodcuts 
of the modern artist wood engravers, which are 
interesting, and a few drawing of excellence 
by Phil May, Meissonier &c.; and as one leaves 
one’s eye is caught by an astonishing piece of 
realism by Ph. Ronsgean—an oil painting on 
a panel of a bunch of asparagus against a 
dark background—nothing more—but the 
colour and texture are nature itself and the 
technique simple and masterly. A.W. 


Illuminating the Embankment.—Steps 
are to be taken almost immediately to light 
the Victoria Embankment and Westminster 
Bridge by electricity. Tenders have been 
sent infor the engines and dynamos to work 
the installation, and plans for the generating 
station are in course of preparation. The 
amount sanctioned for the work is £25,300, 
but it is expected to cost.a good deal more 
before the lighting is complete. i : 


~present school in Hoxton Street, will D 


[Marcu 1, 18 


_ Keystones. — 


Rebuilding of the Old Bailey.—The 
surveyor (Mr. A. Murray) and Prof 
Aitchison (the President of the Royal Inst 
of British Architects), are engaged in 
p2ring the instructions to the six comp 
architects who will be asked to submi 
plans for a new Sessions House in the 
Bailey. The new building will probabl 
over £150,000 to erect. , 


Pistures at St. Paul’s.—Just now, 
the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
actively carried out, a letter written b 
Joshua Reynolds, which will shortly be p 
to auction in London, is of special interes 
“T fear,’ he writes, under date October 16 
1773, “our scheme of ornamenting St. Pauls 
with pictures is at an end. I have heard the 
it is disapproved of by the Archbishop 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London.” Fo 
the sake of the advantage that would accrue 
to the arts by establishing a fashion of having 
pictures in churches, six painters agreed 
give each of them a picture to St. P 
The pictures were to be placed in that p 
the building which supports the cupola, 
was intended by Sir Christopher Wren to 
ornamented with pictures or bas-reliefs, as 
appears from his drawings. ae 


A New Technical Institute for Sho 
ditch.—Within a few months a tech 
institute, that is better adapted than ¢ 


opened in Shoreditch. The building is 
School in Pitfield Street, which was tak 
by the London County Council some time 4 
The present structure affords ample a 
modation in the way of class-rooms, works 
and lecture-halls. The firzt-named have, 
ever, been enlarged, and other exte 
structural alterations have been made 
the building was vacated by the boys it 
summer of last year. Electric light is 
installed throughout the school, and 
this work is completed many of the apartments 
will be ready for the fittings. Among @ 
subjects which will be taught at the institut 
are drawing, wood-carving, clay mode 
cabinet-making and joinery, dressmakir 
electrical fitting, and plumbing. Z 
A Parish Home for Peterhead is 
to be erected, and the following tenders 
been accepted: Mason, William Stuart 
Son; carpenter, W. B. Taylor ; plumbe 
Ferguson; slater, Mackintosh and C 
plasterer, William Shand; painter and 
Alexander Ferguson; amounting in 
£2929 6s. 6d. Provision is to be made 
the new homes for thirty-two beds, in pla 
twenty-five in the present building, whil 
addition there will be suitable accomm 
tion for aged couples, and wards for treal 
the sick. The building is to be two storl 
high, with projecting wings at either side 
in the centre, and a back wing of on 
The centre length of frontage will be 10 
the depth of the main building 30ft., ims 
wings 55ft. each, and the ground space oft 
centre and back wings about 70ft. > 


The March Number of the Ar 
tural Review will contain an authorital 
article by Sir Reginald D. Balgrave, on 
site of the scaffold upon which King Ch 
the First was executed, with an in 
illustration of the Banqueting Hall in 
hall. Sir Reginald Palgrave is in a 
to write upon this matter, having 
very careful study of the subject. 
interesting articles will be: The Chap 
Peter the Martyr in the Chapel of 
Eustorgio, Milan, by Alfredo Melani, 
illustrated from photographs procured om # 
spot; an account of the restoration of 4 
House, near Aymesbury, with illus 
showing the scaffolding and the | 
employed to make good the ravages 
and weather; the letterpress is written 
G. Ll. Morris; Mr, H. Wilson write 
« Drawing,” with illustrations from th 
of John D. Sedding ; and the Rev. -W. 
contributes a further number of the | 
Arts in Ancient Egypt. = tl Ser 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


: 
| 
ErrineHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 


March 1st, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
cand I know it to be in many respects healthier 
‘and happier than lViving between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in .domestic 
vanities, tf not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
af collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
| blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JOHN 
‘Ruski. 


Brn Specifica No. 3 of “ Specification,” which 
FE ees » has just been published, is far 
; and away the best number that 
has yet appeared. It is double the size of 
previous issues, containing 628 pages and 
about a hundred illustrations. But the bulk 
of the work is among the least of its recom- 
mendations. The greatest possible pains have 
been taken to render the information given 
absolutely reliable; the work of the hundred 
contributors who have been engaged has been 
carefully checked by a large staff of specialists 
of the highest eminence in their respective 
spheres. As the information is arranged in an 
attractive and convenient form, the publica- 
tion forms a work of reference of the utmost 
value to all architects and builders. 


Amone the provisions of the 
London Government Bill, intro- 
Bill duced last Thursday by Mr. 
| rae Balfour, are several which 
somewhat intimately affect the building 
wades. It is proposed to transfer to the local 
nunicipalities that are to be established certain 
yowers that have hitherto been vested in the 
Younty Council. The new municipalities will 
aave the sole right to make orders in respect 
‘o subsoils or foundations for buildings, the 
sonstruction, repair, alteration, and level of 
yuildings ; they will make bye-laws regulating 
ffensive businesses, the structure of pre- 
aises, and other matters; they will have 
vower to promote bills for local street 
mprovements ; they will have the care of the 
maller open spaces, and upon them will 
levolve such duties as the inspection of 
laughter houses under L.C.C. bye-laws. The 
sill also makes provision for the devolution 
f further powers in the future by agreement 
ith the County Council. 


"The London 
Government 


An Institute has just been in- 
corporated for those engaged 
in the Art and business of 


The Decora- 
tors’ In- 


: Erente: painted decoration. The objects 
*the new Institute are similar to those for 
hich Institutes of Engineers, of Architects, 
id of Surveyors have been formed. The idea 
ems to have originated within the present 
cade, and to have taken more definite shape 
ameeting of the “National Association of 
aster Painters” at Manchester in 1894. 
adeavours were made to obtain a charter 
st year but, objections being raised, it was 
cided to incorporate the Institute under the 
m-trading clauses of the Limited Companies 
%; and, after some years of persevering 
‘ort the Institute was finally registered as 
sorporated on January 21st this year. The 
st meeting of the Provisional Council since 
sorporation was held at Painters’ Hall on 
bruary 8th. This Council consisting of 
enty-five™members is representative of 
igland and Wales, Scotland and ‘Ireland, 


7 
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_ quarterings of the Welsh principality. In the 


Mr. Crace of London being President. The 
council at once proceeded to elect officers 
and arrange for the organisation and working 
of the Institute. Mr. W.H. Pitman was elected 
treasurer, Mr. G. Petter, auditor, and Mr. F. W. 
Englefield (of Messrs. Pritchard, Englefield, 
and Co., Solicitors), secretary. The first 
general meeting is appointed for March 23 at 
Painters’ Hall, Little T'rinity Lane, where the 
new Institute’s headquarters will for the 
present be situate. In noticing the definite 
formation of this Institute, it is only just to 
say that, although it will have its headquarters 
in London, its origin and its’ preliminary 
organisation are almost entirely due to the 
initiative and the persevering efforts of repre- 
sentatives of the northern counties, and 
particularly also of Scotland, where, Mr. 
Thomas Bonnar, of Edinburgh, and Colonel 
Bennett of Glasgow, have been. its constant 
and energetic supporters. Most valuable of all, 
however, have been the indefatigable services 
of the interim secretary, Mr. W. B. Crawford, 
of Glasgow, to whom no trouble or difficulty 
seemed deterrent, and no labour superfluous. 


Iris the custom at Venice, so 
iedeoe heeptelt we are informed by Professor 
Wosboia Melani, for each friend of the 
8e- defunct to send a torch each to 
the funeral. It is then easy to see that the 
worth and the celebrity of the deceased are 
measured by the number of torches sent, in 
fact, in some cases this number mounts up to 
two or three hundred. It is easy to imagine 
the effect of all these torches when. carried 
into the church—as they usually are—where 
they poison the atmosphere with the dense 
smoke, and soil and tarnish the objects of Art, 
the plate, stuffs and furniture, &c. This state 
of affairs arrived at such a pitch that ata 
recent synod held at St. Mark’s it was decided 
to forbid henceforth the entrance into the 
church of the torches which accompany the 
deceased. 


Ir would appear that an archi- 
: tect must on occasion be pre- 

Architect ? pared to keep a_ sea-side 
lodging house. The following advertisement 
appeared in the “ Times” last week: ‘ Archi- 
tect’s assistant wanted, at the seaside. Must 
bea married man, and fully qualified to design 
and complete without supervision, working 
drawings, specifications, and level and survey. 
Furnished residence with good garden pro- 
vided. Salary £2 10s. per week, which wife 
could supplement if desired by catering for 
paying guests. Address, stating previous 
experience, age, and qualifications, to X. 924, 
‘The Times’ Office, E.C.” ‘No doubt there 
will be rush of “fully qualified” architects to 
secure this prize. Think of the paying guests! 


What is an 


A mosaic from the design of 


Sir E. 5 
», sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A, 
Mad Panck has just been fixed in the 


central hail of the Houses of 
Parliament, over the entrance to the corridor 
leading to the Commons Lobby. The panel 
was executed by the Venice and Murano Glass 
Company Limited, of St. James’s Street. It 
represents St. David, supported on either side 
by allegorical figures. On the left of the 
spectator is the Spirit of Ancient Welsh 
Poetry, represented by a female form clothed 
in a blue garment with a green mantle, and 
n her head a crown of oak leaves. The 
figure of Religion or Theology on the right is 
draped in purple and grey; in her left hand is 
a burning lamp and in her right a book. St. 
David, arrayed in full pontificals, is in the act 
of preaching. His right hand is raised and his 
left holds a small book. The ample chasuble 
is of rich amber shaded with gold, forming a 
pleasing contrast with tho whits under-vest- 
ments. The border underneath the picture 
shows the Welsh emblem, the leek, and also the 


centre is the inscription “ St. David for Wales.” 
Welsh members were complaining not long 
since of the neglect of Welsh interests by the 
Government, and the House of Commons 
generally. Is this artistic glorification of the 
Principality designed to make amends for past 
neglect? Bens 4 


Tue Earl of Wemyss, in a 


Gorsrninenk letter to the “Times,” points 
Buildings out, with reference to the new 


Government Buildings to be 
erected in Parliament Street, how fine an 
opportunity is now afforded for beautifying 
the metropolis with noble Architecture, and 
he suggests that before the designs are finally 
settled and approved they should be exhibited 
in public, so that all who take an interest in 
London Architecture may have an opportunity 
of seeing and criticising the selected design. 
It appears that under Mr. Layard’s rule at the 
Office of Works a model was made of all that 


' district of London where Government public 


buildings existed or were likely to be built; 
all’ the houses, &c., were made removable, so 
that any intended public building could be 
placed in situ and judged as to its general 
effect and .how,.far it harmonised with its ° 

* surroundings. The Earl of Wemyss suggests 
that this model should be produced, and that 
models of the proposed buildings should be 
made and tested in situ. 


Ir is not likely that architects 
Pri Lh g, Will in future be called upon to 

“design, or builders to erect, 
many more workhouses or industrial schools 
of the barrack type. The trend of public 
opinion is strongly in the direction of housing 
the pauper population, both children and 
adults, in cottage homes rather than in these 
great institutions. Mr. Hutton’s bill, which 
has for its object the provision. of cottage 
homes for the aged poor, passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons last week, 
and although the measure will have to be ex- 
tensively altered in Committee if it is to. be 
made workable, the: House is committed to 
the principle of the thing. The Lambeth 
guardians, at their meeting last Wednesday, 
had under consideration a report of a special 
committee recommending the erection of 
cottage homes at Norwood for 100 age. and 
deserving indoor poor. This was sugyested 
as an alternative to the enlargement of the 
workhouse, which would otherwise be neces- 
sary. The consideration of the matter was 
adjourned for a month. 


Tae Workmen’s Compensation 
4 eerie Act does not seem tobe work- 
ion Act. ; . 
ing so smoothly and satis- 
factorily as could be desired. At Sheffeld 
County Court last week Judge Waddy said he 
entertained a strong view that the Act was 
doing damage instead of good to the unfor- 
tunate workman. The Act seemed almost to 
consist of exceptions. Two prominent advo- 
cates had said that two out of three accidents 
which came before them were exempted from 
the Act Another recent commentator on the 
Act is Sir Wilfrid Lawson. His comment is 
as follows: 
“Tf you fall thirty feet slap bang on the street, 
You'll get cash if your head be split ; 
Butif, cutting itfine, you fall just twenty-nine, 
In that case you won’t get a bit. 
So the moral is this, if I’m not far amiss, 
If you are a wise working man, 
If you find you’ve a call to accomplish a fall, 
Then tumble as far as you can.” 


Mr.Rrrcuts has submitted tothe 
In be ay Employers’ Parliamentary.Com- 
mittee and the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress his proposals for the avoidance of 
trade disputes. Mr. Ritchie does not’ advocat> 
compulsion. He desires to see established in 
every trade that which already exists in 
several, viz., a conciliation board consisting of 
employers and employed, to whom, in the first 
instance, every dispute should be referred. 
Failing agreement at this tribunal, the dis- 
pute should then go before a central concilia- 
tion board, composed of employers and em- 
ployed, representing all the trades. Until a 
final pronouncement is made by the central 
board there should be no strike or lockout. 
The proposals seem eminently reasonable. The 
present dispute in the building trade would 
almost certainly have been amicably adjusted 
had any such machinery as Mr. Ritchie pro- 
poses been in existence, 


Peace. 
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COLOUR DECORATION. 


By Cote A. ApAms. 


(Continued from page 40.) 


W HAT is the best style to adopt for jin de 

siecle decoration ? asks the bewildered 
student. The hum from the battle of the 
styles fought in the sixties is now at rest, 
and we are content to admit in the nineties 
whatever is the fancy of the day, until may 
be, at no long future, an Architectural As- 
sociation student will be found, sketch-book 
in hand, lost in admiration of the severe 
simplicity of Gower Street architecture. Yes, 
all is changed, and we are agreed that there 
is now no style in architecture which is 
worth dying for. For some years past men’s 


faith in thirteenth century work as the ne plus ‘ 


ultra has been rudely shaken, and the influence 
of a younger school of clever architects, led by 
Sedding, changed our faith, or say, admitted 
into it greater latitude, and in the Church of the 
Holy Redeemer, Clerkenwell, and Holy Trinity 
Church, Sloane Street, we feel this force of 
Sedding’s power and recognise what his teach- 
ing was; that we were free to adapt from the 
various styles what seemed most fitting and to 
cast aside the bonds of formalism ~ which 
required chapter and verse for every feature 
introduced ito a building. He declared, 
trumpet-tongued, that he, for one, would not 
be “cribbed, cabined, and confined ” by canons 
which the older men had laid down, and 
maintained that salvation was also to be had 
in the “ flat and pointed”’ with a little Classic, 
of a kind that would have made the men of 
the schools smile and wonder. Yet under 
Sedding’s inspiration we feel, and more 
‘especially those who knew and loved him, the 
influence of his magic; and even though we 
may refuse to go all the way with him, we 
eannot but recognise the power and that 
something which it is difficult to define, but 
which we call genius. 


Sedding and his Imitators. 


What Sedding’s status will be in the hierarchy 
of art we must leave to the future; with the 
restraint that his genius imposed, what we 
feel, perhaps, inclined to condemn, we are com- 
pelled to condone. It is in his followers that 
we have to look for results, and we have not 
had to wait long for them; the illustrations 
published in the professional journals are many 
of them strange and eccentric. They exhibit 
a likeness to the work of the master, but the 
spirit is wanting in them. But though these 
efforts may fail, are they not the outcome of 
the cry for freedom from the shackles of 
formalism? If men, in the joy of this free- 
dom, may here and there stray into the paths 
of licentiousness, let us not be too severe in 
our condemnation. In every known style under 
the sun there is truth and beauty, and a like- 
ness which makes them all akin, and as the 
bee sucks the honey from every flower, so may 
we gather the sweets where we will. Who 
shall say that we are not to make use of orna- 
ment, no matter where we find it, if we have 
the wit: not a mere copying, but ideas worked 
out from it? ‘ Whatsoever was written afore- 
time was written for our learning,’ may we not 
employ the words without irreverence ? Evolu- 
tion is at work now, as it ever was and ever 
will be. 


The Artist’s Perplexities. 


And what a perplexing state of things exists 
in our midst, and what difficulties it creates. 
The artist-decorator may, in the course of his 
practice, be called upon to decorate a church 
built in the Classic style, the Renaissance, the 
Romanesque, the Byzantine, the Mahommedan, 
or the Gothic ; he will be required to do so in 


the correct style, as it is called, of the period ° 


of which the particular church is an example. 
Another time it will be a theatre, a concert or 
ball room, or mansion where maybe particular 
rooms are to be decorated in particular styles. 
Is it not, however, appalling, this demand 
upon the artist? No wonder if he bewails. the 
age in which he has been born, and, from sheer 
weariness,closes his eyes and dreams of a time 


~ 
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in which one style was in vogue and one only ; 
no newspaper critics, no art journals, no books 
on art, no cant and jargon of the stereotyped 
order—the one style, which yet gave infinite 
latitude to the ordered mind and the inventive 
genius. Small wonder that, with time to work 
out his idea, the Greek artist excelled in 
beauty of design which never lacked grace, 
and that quality of fitness and repose also 
to be found in the best Japanese art, which, 
alas! in its turn threatens now to become a 
thing of the past. 


Artist and Client. 


One of the problems in colour decoration is 
to employ only those colours which will look 
well both by daylight and artificial light. 
These will be influenced again by the amount 
of daylight which is obtainable in the place 
which is to be decorated. Here only experience 
will guide you correctly, and here I may say 
how very difficult it is to prepare any sketch 
or drawing to show what you propose. Some 
artists positively refuse to do so, and no 
wonder. Still, there are clients who insist on 
having an idea of what the design is to be, 
and who will see a sketch first, and to a young 
artist just starting on his career, not to show 
what he is going to do may be fatal to his 
employment. Therefore, if it is insisted on, 
show as little colouring as possible, enough to 
give the general scheme, and guard yourself 
by saying that circumstances may compel you 
to alter as you go along. When the client has 
approved of a scheme, the best thing that can 
happen for both client and artist is, that the 
former shall go abroad fora short time and 
not see the work through all its stages until 
finished ; for should the client not absent him- 
self, but look in to see how the work is going 
on, he will in all probability destroy his own 
peace of mind and that of the artist. 


Conditions of Lighting. 


Now interiors have to be used by daylight or 
by artificial light, and by both day and artificial 
light. By daylight, as picture galleries, banks, 
Courts of Justice. By artificial light, as theatres, 
ball-rooms, and other places of amusement, and 
by both day and artificial light, as churches, 
assembly and concert rooms, &c., and private 
houses. Under these conditions of lighting 
come others, and upon the way in which they 
are met will depend largely whetherthe decora- 
tion is successful or otherwise. 
hour in the place where you are called upon to 
show your skill, with sketch-book in hand, will 
be time well spent. If the place is used by day- 
light note what amount you have at your 
disposal, or will have when the windows are 
upholstered ; what is the aspect, north, south, 


east, or west. Then to what use the apart- 


ment is to be put, and whether it is wanted 
for summer or winter use. Then, again, at 


what time of the year you see it, so as to judge - 


of the amount of light ; if a sombre and sub- 
dued effect is sought for, or a bright and 
cheery one. If, again, the apartment is to be 
used at night, obviously your colours must be 
tried by artificial light, and your experiments 
made by that kind of light which is to be 
adopted. If for day and night use you must 
use those colours which look well by day 
and night, 


Colour Trials. 


The design thought out, you must first try 


the colours you are proposing to use upon the 
walls or ceiling, noting whether they are what, 
you intended, and how one colour goes with 
another, always judging of this at the distance 


it will be when executed, and settling this - 


upon the spot. This trial of colours upon the 
spot is of the first importance, as many are the 
changes that take place, and what looks well 


in one place looks bad in another, The experi- 


ments may be in colour only, without any 
design upon them, or you may, better still, 


put up full-size coloured cartoons in situ, | 


and judge of the effect. Do not hurry over 
this stage of your work; it may take you 
hours only trying the colours and effects. 
Decoration needs the exercise of all the 
virtues, and patience in particular, and you 


cannot properly decide questions of colour with 


watch in hand nearing the hour at which your 


- gentleman connected with a large firm of 


A quiet half-_ 


[Marcx 1, 189! 


train starts. Let him who thinks of embark- 
ing on the pursuit of decoration think on t. 
things. When you get the colours and 
design settled somewhat to your liking, you 
may consider yourself happy; vigilance will 
still be required, but the worst is over. If you 
have a good, intelligent, and honest foreman 
of painters, another great weight is taken 
your shoulders; and by all means in y 
power interest those who are carrying out 
work for you, and do not spurn their advi 
It may be that you have to collaborate witk 
some figure or landscape artist, and then yc 
whole scheme of colour has to be subservi 
to his work. In fact, no two cases will 
alike, and it will call forth all your powe 
intelligence to meet and overcome the 
difficulties that may arise. 


The Artist’s Reward. 


And the payment for all these years o 
study spent upon decorative work? Y. 
payment must be in the first place the delight 
of doing colour and design, for it is seldom you 
are paid adequately for the labour and time i 
involves. You will sometimes find clients y 
are under the impression that the five per cent 
will cover your expenditure of brains and tin 
and be genuinely surprised wheu you tell th 
that such payment is totally inadequat 


rators once told me that they reckoned 20 
cent. in their estimates for the “ brains,” and 
good work requiring special skill and 1 
time, this is not excessive. Where a pri 
given for the work complete, a man 

what he is spending—stock, lock, and bar 
and pays the bill cheerfully. But if £/ 
actual cost of the decoration, a client ‘hi 
pay the architect for his brains, skill, and time 
on the designing, he frequently feels aggrieved 
Unreasonable, is it not? Buta fact. Pe 
the best advice, from a purely commercia 
view, is to get what you honestly can, acquin 
a name and fame by judicious self-adve: 
ment, strive to cultivate a manner, to be 
the fashion, by letting it be known far 
wide by the blast of the sound of your 
trumpet, that you are the artist to em 
and then Society will pay you anythin 
reason—and out of reason—you like to as 


The Discussion. 


The Chairman, in opening the discus 
suggested that the lecturer’s remarks — 
the unsuitability of mosaic on flat sur 
were a little too sweeping.. Heinstanced 
of the work in St. Paul’s Cathedral a 
example of very beautiful work on a 
surface. He thought Japanese stencil w 
was worthy of close study, and urged ~ 
desirability of a closer sympathy bet 
artists and architects.—Mr. L. A. Shuffr 
proposing a vote of thanks, spoke of th 
portance to the architect of actual practi 
painting. He did not like glazed tile 
but he advocated the use of polished 
—Mr. J. D. Crace seconded the vote of th 
He said that great injury was sometimes 
to a building by the failure of the artist: 
into sympathy with the architectural inte 
of the building. It was most importa 
try to realise what system of colour woul: 
bring out features which were intend 
the expression of form in the building 
Mr. H. W, Pratt instanced the decora’ 
St. Paul’s Cathedral as a case in wh 
method of decoration never intended 
architect had been adopted; he won 
what Sir Christopher Wren would think 
could see the havoc that was bein 
with his magnificent building.—Mr. E. 
Sim, and Mr. Matthew Garbutt contin 
discussion, the vote of thanks was 
agreed to, and the meeting terminated 


No. 1¥, Fleet Street, is to be pull 
and. rebuilt, and set back 5ft. to wide 
street.. This quaint old building 


part of the building, and will also ha 
set back. - 2333 ee 


- 


Axminster.—The, chancel of Axminster 
urch has recently been enriched by the 
lition of choir stalls, altar rail, and credence 
le, from designs by Mr. W. D. Carce, M.A., 
shitect of London. The credence table is 
gift of the late Mr G. A. Spottiswoode, 
Chatton Hall, Axminster. The work 
‘oughout has been executed in English oak, 
y finely carved and traceried, and was 
ried out by Mr. Wm. Dart, Ecclesiastical 
t Works, Crediton. 


Birkenhead.—The new Liberal Club at 
zher Tranmere, Birkenhead, which is the 
tof Mr. W. H. Lever, is now in course of 
ction. The building is of a Renaissance 
iracter, and will be of red brick with Brynteg 
ne dressings. The accommodation will 
lude assembly hall to seat 400, billiard room 
three tables, smoke room, reading room, 
reshment bar, kitchen, store cellars, 
atories, and cloak rooms, retiring rooms, &e. 
e contract is let to Messrs. John Lee, and 
1, Bebington, Cheshire, and the work is being 
ried out from the plans of Mr. T. Taliesin 
es, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Birkenhead. 


Blenau Festiniog (N Wales).—The con- 
ct for the County Police Buildings, which 
» now. being erected, has been let to Mr. 
Lachlan, whose tender was the lowest. 
e building will be erected of local stone 
th red sandstone designs. The design, 
ich was selected in open competition, is 
m the office of Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
1.1 B.A. ed ee 


Zootle.—The new Welsh Congregational 
pel to be erected in Trinity Road, Bootle, 
} been entrusted to Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, 
..LB.A., Birkenhead. The design was 
2cted from a number sent in a limited com- 
ition, The building will be erected in red 
ck and terra cotta. 


Jublin.—The United Presbyterian Church 
Lower Abbey Street has lately been 
anced by the addition of a memorial 
dow, situated above the organ and behind 
pulpit. It is circular in design, consisting 
a large central opening, surrounded by six 
uller circles, cuspings, &c. The centre has 
n filled with a figure of Our Lord, while the 
rounding panels contain pictorial repre- 
tations of the four Evangelists, and of St. 
jrew, and a floral design with memorial 
jials. The tracery of the window is of an 
ly English pattern, and the glass orna- 
atation, which follows the style of Albert 
rer, has been designed with a view to pre- 
ang a harmony between it and the 
sonry. Mr. Joshua Clarke, of North 
derick Street, Dublin, who has recently 
uted over thirty stained-glass windows in 
and, was intrusted with its production. 


urgan.—A new and handsome edifice 
ted by the Baptist congregation in Lurgan, 
just been opened for public worship. The 
ding is located on Windsor Avenue. The 
church has been erected by Messrs. Red- 
d and M‘Cullough, Lurgan, to plans by 
W. Redmond. ‘The design is Gothic 
ughout, and the building is of red brick, 
ved with red sandstone. It is 50ft. long 
Oft. ‘wide, and is capable of seating 250 
ons. The pulpit is an ornate modern, 
gh unpretentious, structure, and the 
ve internal finish is chaste and agreeable. 
modious vestries are situated at the rear 
\e edifice. 


istley.—A new infants’ school, annexed 
ae Norman Schools at Mistley, has been 
ed, The cost has been ne rly £700. The 
a9 were Messrs. Baker and May, and 
builder was Mr. T. Canham, of Weeley. 
|building is an extension of the existing 
ls, which were built at a cost of £4000 
56, “for the education of the children of 
wor in the principles of the Church of 
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ALBRECHT DURER. 


The ninth of the series of fortnightly lec- 
tures on Art subjects, at the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Galleries, was delivered on the 18th Feb. 
by Mr. J. Wilhelm Rowntree, of York, whose 
subject was “ Albrecht Durer.” Mr. Rowntree 
first alluded to the great commercial import- 


‘ance of Nuremberg during the Middle Ages, 


and pointed out that with its commerce its 
citizens enjoyed a large measure of freedom, 
and thereby a flourishing school of Art was 
fostered, just as in Glasgow the commerce and 
freedom of to-day have also evolved the famous 
Glasgow School. The high!y interesting con- 
ditions of life under which the young Durer 
developed were sketched in a graphic manner. 
He was born when the Renaissance had made 
rapid progress south of the Alps; in his own 
country the great Reformation movement was 
in process of evolution, and Albrecht Durer 
was a friend and correspondent of many of the 
first leaders of that tremendous contest. The 
many circumstances in his life were then dealt 
with, and thereafter a most complete and 
exhaustive series of illustration of his works 
were shown on the screen, and commented on 
with much vigour and discrimination, 


STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Leslie Ower, F.R.!.B.A., delivered a 
lecture on February 18th, to the students’ 
section of the Dundee Institute of Architec- 
ture. There was a large attendance, and Mr. 
C. Soutar, the honorary secretary, presided. 
Mr. Ower’s subject was “The evolution of 
style in Architecture.” In the course of his 
lecture he said what the British style might 


be like when it had arrived at its perfection— 


whether it would be akin to Renaissance, 


’ Gothic or Classic ; whether the chief material 


would be stone or brick, or iron, or concrete, 
or some new thing undreamed of in our 
philosophy—it would be idle to speculate. 
Meantime let them with unprejudiced minds 
and honesty of purpose strive, to satisfy the 
wants and aspirations of the age they lived in, 
using judiciously but fearlessly the new inven- 
tions, materials, and opportunities which their 
scientific age and powerful nation had so 
abundantly provided for them, designing with 
beauty and building with truth, assured that 
thus, and thus only, would they worthily 
fulfil their part in the creation of a national 
style of that great and noble art which they 
all so much loved and admired. The lecture 
was illustrated by lantern views of ancient 
and modern buildings. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, March 1. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—A. Balfour 
Paul on “ The Treatment of the Staircase.’ 8 p.m. 

MAncHesTerR Mounicipat ScuHoon or Art LeEcTURES, 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson on ‘‘ Bookbinding as an Art.” 
7.30 p.m. 

Sanirary InstrTuTe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.) Inspection and demonstration in 
the Parish of St. George’s, Hanoyer-square, at 2 p.m. 
Conducted -by Mr. Albert Taylor. 

NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTION.—J. Walton 
Taylor on “The Bricks used in Northumberland and 
Durham.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royan ArcHAHOLOGICAL InstitutTe.—(1) H. S, Cowper, 
F.S.A., on * The Influence of the Roman Occupation on 
the Distribution of Population in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland,” (2) W. H. Knowles on ‘‘An Effigy of 
a Knight in Warkworth Church, Northumberland.” 
4p.m. 

British ArRcHAOLOGICAL Association. — The Rey. 
W.S. Lach-Szyrma, M.A., on ‘Thoughts on Ancient 
British Costume.” 8 p.m. 

Socrety or Arts.— Wilton P. Rix on “ Leadless 
Glazes.”” 8 p.m. 

Sr. Pauw’s Eccirs1oLocican Socrery (Chapter House, 
St. Paul’s).—J, Lewis André, F.S.A., on **The Mural 
Paintings of Sussex Churches.” 7.30 p.m. 


Thursday, March 2. 

Lonpon Institution. — The Rey. Canon Benham, 
D.D., on St. Alban’s Abbey.’’ 6 p.m. 

a Sanrrary Instrrure.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.) Prof. A. Bostock Hill, M,D., on 
“ Trade Nuisances.” 8 p.m. 

Socrery FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
Arts.—The First Conversazione at the Galleries of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Piccadilly, Exhibition of Paintings in Pastel. 

INsTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—G. Marconi 
on “ Wireless Telegraphy.” 8 p.m, 

INSTITUTION OF UrvIL ENGINEERS.—Student’s visit to 
the works of Maudslay, Sons, and Field, Westmmsater 
Bridge-road, S.E. 2.30 p.m,° 


Friday, March 3. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
** Public Baths.” — 7.30. 

GLASGOW AND WEstT OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGH 
ARCHITECTURAL OCRAFTSMAN’S Society.—James McKis- 
sack, on “ Half-Timber Work,” with limelight illustra 
tions. 8 p.m, 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—W. R. Cooper, 
M.A., on “The Direct Production of Electricity from 
Carbon.” 

Royat InstitvutTion.—Lord Rayleigh on “ The Mechan 
ical Properties of Bodies.’ IV. 8p.m. 

Sourn K nsincron Museum (Lecture Theatre.)— 
William Burton on“ Pottery.” II. 3.30 p.m. 

€<aturdiay, March 4. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Third Spring Visit. 

Sanrvary Inspectors’ AssoctaTIon,—Professor W. W. 
F. Pullen on ‘‘ Furnaces and Smoke Prevention.” 

British InstTirvrTe or CERTIFIED CARPENTERS.— 
Visit to the Prudential Assurance Offices at3 p.m. H. 
A. Dayey on “Shoring,” at 6 p.m., at Carpenters’ Hall. 


Monday, March 6. 

LreEpDs AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— 
Exhibition of Institute Drawings. Nomination of 
Officers. 

LIveRPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.— Edward 8. 
Prior, M.A., on “ Business in Architecture.” 

Royat Instrrvre or British ARcHITECTs.—A, C. 
Dickie, on ‘Some Early Christian Churches in Pales- 
‘tine.’ 8 p.m. Preceded by a business meeting, including 
election of Royal Gold Medaliist. F 

Sanitary InstiruTe.—( Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.)—Alfred Hill, M.D., on “Diseases 
of Animals in relation to Meat Supply : Characteristic : 
of Vegetables, Fish, &c., unfit for food.’ 8p.m. 

Socrery or Arts.—(Cantor Lectures.) — Archibald 
Sharp, A.M.I.C.E., on ‘Cycle Construction and 
Design.” III. : 

Vicroria INSTITUTE.—Meeting at 4.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 8. 

EpinpurcuH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — James 
Campbell Irons on ‘‘The Architectural Antiquities of 
Leith.” 8 p.m. 

Mancuester Mounicipat Scuoor or Art Lecturrs.— 
Hugh Stanners, F.R.I.B.A., on “Storiation in Man- 
chester.” ; 

NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTion. — Annual 
Meeting at 7.30 p.m. ; 

Sanirary InstrruTe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and Demonstration a' 
the L.€.C. Municipal Lodging House, Parkes-street, 
Drury Lang, at 3 p.m. Conducted by Frank Ruddle, of 
Estates and Valuation Department 6.C.C. 

Soctrery or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 4.30 p.m, 


A, Saxon Snell on 


CURRENT PRICES. 


OILS AND PAINTS. 


Castor, French per cwt. 1 4 0 — 
Colza, English per cwt. 12.6 — 
Copperas)... 5) a perton 2 0 0 _ 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. T5320 115 0 
Lard ... a re perton 2810 0 8210 0 
Linseed per cwt. 017.9 0 17 10 
Neatsfoot per gal. 0 2 6 0 4 0 
Paraffin per cw. 010 0 019 0 
Pitch .. Fa 9 8 0 — 
Tallow, Town .. percwt. t-F6 _ 
Tar, Stockholm «. per barrel.- 1 6 6 _ 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 112 0 - 
Glue... 1 “3 . per ewt. 119 6 218.6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate perewt. 019 0 _ 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong per to 80 0 82 0 0 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 6 5.0 710 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet af do, 11°03 :0 1110 0 
Lead, pig, Spanish fs do. 142. 6 14 5 0 
Do. English commonbrands do. 14 Bb 0 14 7256 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sq.ft. and upwards do. 1610 0 _ 
Do. pipe... xi ie do. 17 050 oe a 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to Gin. do. 9 0 0 1 00 
Do. floor brads ... ie do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Straits ... 38 Fe do. 109 0 0 — 
Do. English ingots... do. 112=0..05. -JI8=0, 0 
Zinc, sheets, English _... do. 27 10-0 25 10-0 
Do. Veille Montaigue ... do. 31. 0-0 — 
Do. Spelter me do. 28 0 0 2 5 (0 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel — per load. 3 0 0 4 0 0 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 4°76 65 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 510 0 
do. Petersburg... e do. 4 0 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd &1st per P. Std. 915 0 1 5 0 
do. do. 4th & 8rd. — do. 10 0 0 Bo Ly ae 
do. do. unsorted do. t55. 0 8 5 0 
do. Riga ... 23 in do. 8 5 0 95 0 
do. Petersburglist Yellow do. 14 0 0 W415 0 
do. G0; 2nd 5, do. 8 0 0 - 
do, do. Unsorted ,, do. 80 0 9° 5:70 
do. do. White do. 715-0 915 0 
Do. Swedish .. Ks do. 915 0 1210 0 
Do. White Sea... a do. 1015 0 18 0 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist.., do. 22°15 0 24 5 0 
Do. do. 2nd do. 1110 0 _— 
Do. do. 8rd &e. do. Te 5° 0 910 0 
‘Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist. do. 8 15_0 900 
Do. Do. 3rd &2nd do. 7 5.0 715 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. 7 5°0 8 00 
Battens, all kinds ... do. 610 0 Wwe 8 
Flooring Boards, 1 in. 
prepared, Ist per square 012 6 — 
oO. parts Oe at es do. 010 9 O1l 6 
Do. Sy 6,4). % a: do. 09 6 010 6 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec .. aa Be perload 317 6 £10 0 
Birch, Quebec ty: Fe? do. 3 0 0 » 0 0 
Box, Turkey... sg nee per ton 700 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba . perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 43 
Do. Honduras ie >. do. 0 0 49/16 — 
Do. Tobasco , ey GO: 0 0 44 = 
Elm, Quebec a .. perload~ 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 518 —_ 
Do, African... do. 0 0 811/16 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 5 1/16 
Do. Tobasco ... do, 0° 0° & 5/33 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 3 5 0 815 0 
Do. Quebee do, 412 6 = 
Teak, Rangoon, Planks .., do. 810 0 13 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 815 0 
Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 315 0 
Walnut, American, per cub.ft,0 1 9 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accradited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ASTON MANOR.—For the eraction of walls, piers, &c., 
Upper Witton. for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. 
Richardson, C.E., Council House, Aston Manor :— 


With With 
Concrete Brick 
Coping. Coping. 
Hulbert and Ladbury... .. B1L,268 “4 0. 21,80) 14. 0 
Oldfieldand Jeacock .., 1192000 soe J; Te0s0i0 
-G, Law ... A ete 17d. (Oe 1,175 0 0 
T. Elvins ... 1,150 0 0 1,130 0 0 
W. Hopkins Ke 1,110 0 0 1,130 0 0 
Currall and Lewis 1,117 4.2 1,122 8 8 
R. Merton Hughes 996 0 0 994 0 0 
W,.and A, Heaps ee) 967= B86 967 0 0 
G. Trentham _... KA wr DUBE 6 1,099 18 6 
E.. Garfield, Birchfield-road, 
Aston Manor (accepted) ... 905 10 0 917 0 0 


BANBURY.—For additions to public swimming-baths, 
for the Town Council. Mr, N. H. Dawson, C.E., Town 
Orchard and Son, Ban- 


Hall, Banbury :— 
J.S. Kimberley ... ... £1,478 
i bury (accepted) .. ... £1,393 
BAKEWELL.—For the erection of an infirmary and 
additions to workhouse, for the Union Guardians. Mr. 
. M. Longsdon, architect, Town Hall, Bakewell. Quan- 
tities by the architect :— 
T. Allsopand Son _ .. £6,572 
Cox, Wilson, and Son 6,381 
Geo. Knowles 6,058 


Henry Jordan, Horsley 
Wood House, Derby* £5,794 
* Accepted. 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of private improvement works, for the Corporation. 


GATESHEAD.—For the erection. of a nurses’ home, 


Coatsworth-road :— 


Mr. R. Draper and }S. Boss. os £1,929 7-3 
Son .. .. ... £2,321 4 7) G.T. Manners.. 1,896 0 0 
A.-Pringle ... ... 2,221 0 0] Turner Bros. ... 1,887 0 0 
T. and R. Lamb 2,068 0 9} J. Walesand Co. 1,850 0 0 
Morrison and ... C.. Mather, o 
McBean ... .. 2,053 18 0 Gateshead* ... 1,797 18 3 
Woodall & Wilson 2,042 5 0 *Accepted, 


H.and B. Arkless 1,938 7 0% ¢ 
LAPFORD (North Devon).—For certain 


painting, paper- 
hanging, and repairs to ‘* Kelland Barton,” for Wm. 


Ford, 


Esq. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, architect, Public Hall-chambers, 
Devonport. Quantities by the architect :— 
Saunders & Hull... £180 0 5| W.J. Hocking £95 8 
Wm. Gibson ... 115 0 @} Westand Co... .. 89 0 
Bealey 100 0 0} H. Grant... 688-50 


Gill and Son 


Plymouth House Wiis re 
Thomas & Jennings 8 


Decoration Co, 


oO 
tw 
So 
os agooooo 


Limited 100 0 0|R.Gough.. ... ., 7418 
T. Skinner 99 10 0} Fisher Bros., North 
Tucker 99.10 0} Tawton* .. .. 6910 
Hoskin 99 3 9 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—Removing three temporary iron buildings, 
&c., from the Lee-street site and re-erecting them upon the 
Browahill-road site, for the London School Board :— 


T. Cruwys .. ... £1,450 0 v|J,&W.T. Hunter £1,150 0 0 
Humphreys, Ltd. 1,348 0 0} T. J. Hawkins & 

W. Harbrow _... 1,320 0 0} Co.,_ Ashford, 

Croggon and Co. 1,250 0 0} Middlesex* .. 1,092 7 6 
J.MitsonandCo. 1,221 0 0 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—Removing and rebuilding offices (all depart- 
ments), Bushmore-road, further away from the school 
building, to allow for the provision of halls, and providing 
new drainage. For the London School Board :— 

G. Munday and Sons £2,733 | E. Lawrance and Sons £2,475 


G.S.S8.Williams & Son 2,683 | Stevens Bros. 2,392 
L. H. and R. Roberts. 2,596} F. Bull *.... 5 i... 2,318 
W.Akersand Co. ..._-2,589 * Accepted. 


Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., Town Hall, 


Cardiff :— 
. | 
Streets. James Rich. | Thos Rees. | Frank Ashley.) Wm. Ellis. | Chas. Davies. | Eliz. Osmond. 
Colwin-place £181 8 .11* £196 13 9 £222 2.9 £194 9 5 
rd ; ‘ ; ana ; 185 5 
Corbett-lane gs aa A 69 4 6. 70 8 6 105 5 0 78 14 7 f 71 il to if x o 
Beacon-street ... Me ap cig! 137 13 10* 149 14 6 _ l4v 10 6 140 14 1 144 11 9 
Meadow-street 184 14 5* 200 10 9 — 188 16 4 189 1 2 194 6 u 
Bloom-street. ... 160 17 8* 174 13.0 — 167 1 4 164.15 6 168 19 3 
Romilly-lane ... 125.12 41 — = 127-8 8 125.17 6 115183 4* 
Singleton-road 41113 5 _ — 393 19 4 387° 2 2* 398 12 10 
Moorland-road 457 8/1 = = 4i5 24 439 19 1* 452 19 8 
Pontypridd-street 11716 2 = 1 11319 8 3.8 5* 117 0 4 
| 
* Accepted. 
ROOFING” cx BOWER & FL 
other 9 


In Rolls 25yds. Long, 32in. Wide. Any quan- 
tity sent off at a moment’s notice. 


ANDREW POTTER, MANUFACTURER, 
MELBOURNE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Specifications Free. 


Br- 
YOND RIGHT 
ANGLES, 


a. 


The CUSHION,’ Double Action (Victor Trade Mark), 


Telegraphic Address: 


s THE LATEST & BEST 


STOCK, 8500 TONS 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


THESE PNEUMATIC 
Perfect Silent-Check 


Spring Hinges 


Open wider than any other, and close with 


a Perfect Check=action. 


Specialist in Building Appliances, 


65 & 67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 


LONDON, s.=E. 


LONDON. 


PNEUMATIC SPRING HINGES 


' ROBERT ADAMS (eat), 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN ENCLISH STEEL JOISTS. 
BESSEMER FOREIGN STEEL JOISTS. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 
CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


om, SECTION SHEETS AN D ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work: 


LONDON.—For improyementsto Cranbrook-road School, 
for the London School Board—Halls for boys, girls, and 
infants; infants’ teachers’ room on arches ; roar ran 
stepping and lighting to centre class-rooms ; providin 
stock-rooms for all departments. Revised accommodati: 
Boys, 464; girls, 464;° infants, 574; total, 1,502. : 
interfered with placed on seat basis) :— a 
J. Chessum and Sons... £6,010 | F. and F, J. Wood_ ... £5,6 
McCormick and Sons 5,828 | H. Lawrance and Sons 5 
W.Shurmur.. .... .._ 5,733 | Willmott and Sons ... 
J. Grover and Son 5,695 | C. Cox (accepted)... ...  5ylf 

LONDON.—Erecting manual training centre, Haber-roa 
(on arches), for forty oye and drawing class-room. 
the London School Board : 


Kirk and Randall — .. £2,984 | F. and H, F. Higgs ... £2,7 
A. White and Co... ... 2,935| J. Garrettand Son .. 2 
W. J. Mitchell & Sons 2,930} J.and ©. Bowyer... 2 
J. Smith and Sons 2,912| J. Marsland ... .. .«. 2 


G. E. Wallisand Sons 2,887] E.Triggs... ... +. 2, 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 2,810 | Edwards and Medway* 2 
*Accepted. : 
LONDON.—Enlargement_of Kenmont-gardens Sebi 
forthe London School Board. Boys, 42; girls, 52 ; infant 
40 (seat basis); total 144. Providing halls for departme 
new girls’ staircase, additional water-closets for girls, 
boys’ teachers’ water-closet ; removing galleries from inf 
room, and providing new Kindergarten gallery in bab 
room, and stepping floors; and removing, adapting, and re 
ee infants’ partition, also providing new drain 
scheme :— j 


Co Watl scl ... £7,054 E. Triggs .. 

T. H. Green... ... 6,797 | O. Craske... ... s0 

T. Gregory & Co. ... 6,647 | J. Longley & Oo... ... 

J. and M? Patrick 6,607 | R. A Yerbury & Sons... 

W. Scrivener & Co. 6,343 | Lathey Bros.* a 
*A ccepted. 


NEWMILNS (N. B.).—For the construction of a sto’ 
reservoir, Auchreglin Burn, Mr, P. C. Hart, C.E., 
St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, and 82, John Finnie-st 
Kilmarnock :— : ‘ 

William Simpson, Bonhill, Dumbarton- 
shire cM Ee a; 7 ae ... £1,292 15° 0 
Glenfield Company, Ltd., Kilmarnock ahs 
(valves, &c.) ... & a ce a 2 See 

SALISBURY.—For the erection of a railway hotel 
stables for Messrs. Gibbs, Mew and Co,, Limited. MV 
John Harding and Son, architects, 58, High-street, Salisb 
Quantities by architects:—- ~ 


Stephens, Bastow & Co. £3,998 | E. Bale... 2. rf 
Annett and Son ... ... 3,500} Wort and Way...” 
Jenkins andSons .... 3,046 | I. Dawkins, Barford- 
Longand Sons ... ... 2,875 street, Martin, Salis- 
Webb and Co. OL B00: | Sarita io iesecoe ene 
*Accepted.. 
SWINDON.—Accepted for the erection of “ Even § 
don Hotel.” Mr. W. H. Read, architect, Corn Excha 


Swindon ;— ; 
C. Williams, Swindon 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEM. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, ~~ 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six ye a 
cases where no claim has arisen. =~ 


Applications for Agencies Invited 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced 


Lerr Hanp Opens 130° HauFr-CircLE q 
(Wice Back). 


thine 


ty 


Af 
WA 
AN \ / 


The “CITY,” Single Action (Victor Trade Ma 


Telephone No. 4586. 
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a.) ee ee 
MORRISON & INGRAM’S 
tcoptiat Sanitary Avotiances. TILES, TILES. TILES. 


SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, in CLOSETS, 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


bi re ag FLOORS. — Sole Manufac- 
ea ee turers of ‘‘ Etruria-Hy- 
draulic,’’ ‘‘ Ironstone=-Ada- 

mant’’; also Makers of 


Encaustic and Tesselated 
Tiles and Ceramic=-Mosaic. 


RED & BLUE STAFFORD- 
SHIRE GOODS. — Facing, 
Paving, and Stable Bricks, 
Roof Tiles, Ridges, Quar- 
ries, Copings, &c. Special 

WALL DECORATION. Tiles for Malting Floors. 


FAIENCE for internal or external decoration. 
Fireplaces, &c. 


‘*FRESCO”’ in Tiles, and Mosaics for Walls, &c. 
‘*Clalyn-Glose,’’ for Picture Panels, &c. 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


Catalogues and Prices on Application, and Quotations for Work fixed 
complete from 


ae "#6, WOOLLISCROFT SON, LTD, 


URIN 
AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP. HOPP 


oad rohinin, sho lanisnee! vob tous sol, ly, an sen wa BRICK & TILE MANUFACTURERS, 


und the swivel arm to see that pan is perfectly clean before lifting it of spray hook. 


JORRISON, INGRAM & CO. is MANCHESTER. EL ALIN SEY se SL ACH BS 


WASHA BLE DIST, EMPER reno | 


A ew “Sanitary. Water” Paint. 


It is Cheaper, Healthier and more. Artistic than wall paper, and - 


BELFAST: R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 50, High Street. 


c y 


ANUFACTURED BY. =a. covers twice the. surfacé of oil paint. 


SISSONS: BROS. & Co., Ltd., HULL. 


Samples, Shade Cards, and other: particulars on application. 


SOALBROOGKDALE COMPANY fairs 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR . RAILINGS, ENTRANCE «GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
eee LE CREESCES, FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
MES A es ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


MANTEL. GRATES, 
BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. “ LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


: ° 
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ROGERSTONE (Mon.)—For the erection of fourteen | WALLINGFORD, are pty ee ge paar CONTRACTS OPEN 
im a Se Sper mes =| ee chee | ince Assia yest a 164, Friar-street, Read- | . 
Swalwell an reighton, architects and surveyors, Do arle 
street, Newport (Mon, ) Craamiigien by the ae = 1 oa Bde sme ons (JowEs URBAN - DISTRICT COUN 

W.P. Forward... £4,900 0... 45,088 9 4 | AARUGE Dros. eo 0| Higgs @ Sons 9250 0. 0 GAS DEPARTMENT. 
pepe peceenioete 2: 5 ) Walden & Cox ... 3,468 10 “0 Spear & King .. piee 2 . The Cowes Urban Di-triet Council invite T&NDER 
aes Se ee aera ayo T. J. Kingerlee... 3,307 0-0] W. Hawking _.._ 2,055 for the ERHCLION of COAL STORES, compish 
Powell and Mansfield 4800 © ae 4 8 E. CO. Hughes 3,324 0 0| Brashur & Bone; aint é steel and iron structure on conerete foundations a 
D yones Bee etna gd oo 4,781 12 0 Ge He Daoker 3.288005 0 8 ti Wap eGee re ae coyered with wrought-iron roof in two span; each 
D: Lewis... ere 4,769 0 0 *A ccepted subject to the ayprorel of the Local Government soit, : Vib ome 
W.. Sier_..: .. 4,500 0 eat 4,700 0 0 ard. ans may be seen a e office = an 
ee and Son gto i 2 GRO lation 1 ital; Surveyor to the Council, a1d specifications and to 
5 35 WIMBLEDON.—For the erection of an isolation hospital; : 
-B feed 1 Co. r 130 0 ea 1780 0 D Gap- Hend, ae the Urban District Council. Mr. C. H. Tender can be obtained on payment of the he a 
D. $F lary es "2436 6 570 0 0 Cooper, C.E., Council Offices, Broadway, Wimbledon :— Snags, which will ba returned on receipt ofa om 
Laws eae we = a3 , de Tender. me 
A. Lawson = é + A800 ‘ ae are 8 4 Ones 2. ae een ~- £35, 292 | Speechley and ee ses pi Saale Teadecs, endorual *endat tor aoa Store 
a. Jenkins : "4176-18 4.398 140 Tomer see i 333 Cases ena a1 489 are to be delivered to th2 Secretary, .Mr r Wi 
W.Bambury 3,795 0 sen bie ae eg Godson .. .. ... .. 22,612] Bulled and Co., Croy- HALLIDAY, 45, High-street, Cowes, on or befor 
W. Baglow _... 2 2B BO OS cae san tee GOODE OD Pattinson 22/326] — don ( (accepted)... - 20,197 | MONDAY, the 13th day of MARCH, 1999, not late 
Bf Lease oa : ap Ee * ard . , General Builders, Ltd. 22,179| Gough «.. u. . 19,964 than TWO pm. : A) 
J. Leadbeater v coe ONY AU iy Sak Jan’ 93000 ai nee 
Martin BOA SOR a eet pene eee ai WIMBLEDON.—For new depot, Haydon’s-road, Wimble- gee Coudeil do not bind themselves aD 
J. Laer ard aes ie 5 ce “aS 4 ; don, for Messrs. Eastwood and Co. Mr. O. Maxwell Ayrton, owest or any SOHN AW WEESTER, 
J. Lewis ... 7 Eee 3,21 ( architéct—- = | 
Bint Ress Nero eae SSS Pearson and Co £1,560 | Holdstock and Mould £1,278 Council See Engineer and Surveyo 
Accep . ars I 6 ek eh ols tes Cowes, : 
oF te A faced all round with stock bricks. | F..G. Minter, West- : | F z 
Eathnate B faced all yout with best pressed facing bricks. minster (accepted) ... 1,459 February 2185, 1899. 


AS 


SPECIAL QUALITIES for the BUILDING 
and DECORATING TRADE. 


Beer ike £2.28 Ein Es and BEE ECT TIVE. 


Made to Work Easy and Flow under the Brush. 
IN ALI. SHADES. © 
USED by ALL the LEADING DECORATING FIRM! > 


BRILLIANT GLOSS. 
“O° QUALITY for Interior Work, INDIAN Quality for General Exterior Work 


Further Particulars on Application to— - S| 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL Lto., NEW CROSS, Lonoon, st 


See our Stall at * Building Exhibition,” April 26th to aa 6th. 


Fee E MEANS MWS Water Supply, Drainage, Irrigation and Pow 


For MANSION, FARM, ESTATE or VILLAGE. 
pL is f WATHR SUPPLY, 

Drainage of Quarries, Clay Pits & Low-Lying Lands or Po nd 
S WIND POWER COSTS NO THINGS 
® 


The “IDEAL” <4 


‘GALVANISED ree 


STEEL WINDMILL ‘ 


‘ 2 . it 3 
Requires neither attention or outlay, t7) 


as it is thoroughly Self-Regulating. 4 
TURBINE AND WATER WHEEL PUMPS. TANKS, PIPES, AND FITTINGS. 


JOHN S. MILLAR & SON, Water Engineé 


ANNAN, N.B. 


KENNAN & SONS, ~ RICHD. PATTERSON & co 
Fishamble St., Dublin. High Street, Belfast. — 


3 - Patterns op Application . 
» Kinc’s R® Chersea Lonpon Sav. 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


_ ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 
ee and=«-« 

THE R. G. DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE FORMATION OF SOILS. 


By Guy Capogan RoTHERY. 


‘(Continued from page xia.) 


NFLUENCE OF CLIMATE.—The com- 
bined effects of all these agencies of 
“weathering” are prodigious, but will 

vary largely in different localities, not so 
much owing to the prevailing geological for- 
mation, but because of the atmospherical 
and meteorological conditions. This fact 
is well brought out by Professor Hilgard 
in contrasting the influence of the arid 
climate on the granitic rocks of the 
southern Alleghanies, the plateau west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in. California and 
Arizona, with the more humid climate prevail- 
ing on the Atlantic slope. In the first 
instances, and in that of the Sierra Madre, the 
sharpness and roughness of the rocks are 
remarkable ; but where the granite has been 
exposed to the Atlantic humidity the granites 
are “rotten,” the mountains being rounded off, 
while in most positions it is impossible to find 
sound, unaltered rock at a less depth than 
forty feet. Climatic conditions influence quite 
as strongly the qualities of soils, for in humid 
regions where there is much rain a large per- 
centage-of the salts and minerals is washed 
away, and there is a considerable difference 
between the upper layers and the subsoils, 
On the other hand, in dry climates, where the 
rains are torrential, but rare, and of short 
duration, salts are washed down to only 
a slight depth, and then, owing to the lightness 
of the soil and the heat, capillary action 
is great, and evaporation is also abnormal, so 
that the salts are brought to the surface again, 
which gives rise to the alkaline lands of Asia, 
Europe, and America. Dry, warm climates 
generally conduce to a striking uniformity of 
soil characteristics for considerable depth. 
Professor Hilgard instances a case of a cellar 
near Nevada City, California, 7ft. to 10ft. deep, 
where the red subsoil mass dug out was 
spread over a part of a vegetable garden close 
by, and as a venture the annual vegetables 
were sewn on it. They not only did well, but 
even better than those on portions not covered, 
which had been cultivated for a number of 
years. Even material from 30ft. depth, he 
says, acted similarly, showing that it possessed 
an abundance of the mineral salts which fur- 
nish the nutritive elements to the plant life— 
a wealth due to the dryness of the climate. 
Soils are divided, as regards locality of for- 
mation, into sedentary and “ transported.” 
The sedentary soils are the result of rock dis- 
integration, which remain in position. They 
are generally of a loose and stony character, 
the pebbles being of an angular form. Trans- 
ported soils are rock debris moved from one 
place to another by different agencies. They 
are divided into “ drift” soils, moved by winds, 
ice floes, or landslips, and “alluvial” soils, 
transported by water. Drift soils are very 
similar in physical qualities to the sedentary 
classes, being loose and stony, but more worn 
and rounded. Water transports soils in 
various ways. Rains and rivers wash down 
rock debris, and seas and lakes sap and under- 


mine coasts and banks, earthy matter being ° 
carried along by the moving waters, and the 
solid matter is gradually deposited as the 
water loses its velocity or becomes calm. The 
tendency of water is to mechanically separate 
the rock debris according to their size, shape, 
and specific gravity. The heavier and most 
angular solid particles are first deposited, while 
the lighter matter is carried longer in suspen- 
sion, moved furtherest away, and deposited the 
latest. Thus alluvial soils are usually very 
uniform in physical character, though local 
circumstances may modify general tendencies. 
Clays are the principal type of fresh water 
“alluviums,” while chalks are the types of sub- 
oceanic deposits. Lime is washed out by the 
rain and river water charged with carbonic 
acid, and is present insea waters as a minutely 
separated powder, which under the ordinary 


restless state of large bodies of water, with 
their currents and constant upward and down- 
ward motion caused by tides, evaporation and | 


changes of temperature, would not easily 
gravitate to the ocean bed ; but the waters are 
crowded with small living creatures, the 
radiaria and diatomacece, which secrete the lime 


in order to form delicate shells, they float on the — 


surface of deep seas in profusion, andasthey die, 
the shells fall down very slowly but in a con- 
tinuous rain. Then there are the globigerine, 
with their comparatively heavy, solid shells, 
aggregated together, more or less, forming 
chambered globose segments, often seen as 
coccopheres, a mass of protoplasm enveloped 
in calcareousshells. Vast tracts of the Atlantic 
bed are covered with globigernia mud, which 
in its first stage appearsas a grey coloured 00ze 
of great depth, in which globigernia, cocco- 
pheres, larger shells and fish bones are buried. 
At greater depths the deposit assumes more 
consistancy, while the traces of shells and 
animal remains become rare and tend to dis- 
appear altogether, as it hardens into chalk. 
Professor Huxley has shown that chalk 
formations on land are exactly similar, and 
consist principally of globigerina with silicious 
sponges, mollusca, crustacea, and schimoderms. 
Professor Thompson believes this ocean globi- 
gerina mud to be a continuation of the Cre- 
tacean formation. These chalk formations are 
very compact, but are hollowed out into 
caverns and channels, by the action of water. 
Coral polyps also play an extensive part in 
building up calcareous rock formations with 
their skeletons formed with the lime extracted 
from the sea. Polyps are widely distributed 
over the globe, but the most important are 
the white coral polyps in seas of warm 
latitudes. They secrete carbonate of lime to 
form their skeletons, which are hard, though 
more quickly formed than the red corals of the 
Mediterranean. Darwin has shown that white 
coral. polyps cannot live at greater depths 
than from twenty to twenty-five fathoms; 
but we know that coral rocks and islets run 
down fifty and a hundred fathoms in the sea, 
and then show up well above the waters. This 
is explained by the gradual sinking of the sea 
bottom, with perhaps a final rise. The polyps 
forms a fringe on the shallow sea bottom 
round land, and gradually build frgm their 
fifteen or twenty fathoms to the water’s edge, 
then as the bottom sinks they build up and 
up, so that the roots of these coral tree islands 
are hundreds of feet below the level of the sea. 
Avery considerable amount of land is due to the 
work of these coral polyps, for their spiky 
calcareous skeletons form extensive reefs near 
the sea-level, in which other animal forms, 
vegetable débris, drift, etc., is caught up, by 
which means soil is formed, © wherein 
water floated and wind drifted seeds of 
water-loving plants, such as the cocoa- 
nut palms, etc, germinate, and afford 
a stronger nucleus for soil formation, 
aided occasionally by volcanic submarine 
action, which may cause an upheaval. Molluses 


and crustacea also derive the lime for their ° 


shell from the sea water. Oyster shells vary 
considerably in their composition according to 
locality. At Herne Bay the organic matter in 
the shells is 0:096, phosphate of lime 0:047, 
carbonate of lime 0°857 ; in those of the North 
fea, organic matter is 0:041, phosphate of lime 
0:011, carbonate of lime 0°948. And yet there 
is only a very small trace of neutral carbonate 
of lime in sea waters. It has been suggested 
that part of this carbonate may be obtained 
by the molluscs and crustacea direct from the 
rocks ; in which case they would be a direct 
cause of disentegration, and indirectly of soil 
formation. 

Most alluvial deposits make heavy, dense 
coils, generally very uniform, though often 
stratified, owing partly to variations in the 
deposit, and also to the movements of the 
earth’s crust, which being alternately elevated 
and depressed, modifies the tendencies of the 
agencies at work. Thus an alluvial soil may 
be considerably modified .either by the silting 
up of a river, estuary or lake, or the with- 
drawal of the water, when other soils may be 
transported and deposited over it, or be inter- 
mixed with it by the action of ice, wind, or 
landslip. The Fen country offers a very 
interesting geological lesson. It is quite 


clear that at one time, when England was 


joined to the Continent, it formed compara- 


- 


tively high land. It was then depressed, 
probably below the sea-level; this was 
followed by an upheaval, and we find upon 
the clays evidence of the Glacial Period, with 
its formation of Boulder clays and strangely 
transported rock débris from the far North, 
Over this a pasture and forest covered land 
was formed, which, on being depressed and 
flooded, was encroached upon, and swallowed 
up by peat-bogs.. But there again came a 
gentle upheaval, so that peat bogs have long 
since ceased to be actively formed, the living 
mosses have disappeared, and thus we now 
find pasture both under and above the peat, 
and- alluvial deposits. These successive 
changes caused the rivers to alter their beds, 
eating their way through hills, and bringing 
down fresh kinds of alluvium. 
CLAssIFICATION OF So1is.—Soils are further 
divided into “ gravels,’ more or less broken 
up rock débris, generally silicious in nature; 
“sand,” a minute form of gravel, but usually 
of a silicious nature, though in. places cal- 
careous. Sands in Southern Seas are nearly 
always formed from coral débris, and conse- 
quently are calcareous; “calcareous” soils, 
more or less divided earthy matter with 
lime; “clay,” finely divided granite and 
plutonic rock débris, containing felspar and 
potash (Kaolin) mixed with more or less 
sand, humus, ete., which is of a} compact 
nature, rich in aluminium and silicates 
“loam,” a mechanical mixture of clay and 
sand; “marls,”’ mixtures of lime and clay; 
“humus” and “ peat,” of a vegetable natur 
But these terms are somewhat loose, being 
capable of varying application, and the soili 
in each division though bearing certain 
chemical and physical characteristics in com- 
mon with their classes, may really differ widely 
from each other. The size of the particles” 
composing the soil is of the utmost impor 
ance, both as regards their relation to health, 
and their stability and other physical proper. 
ties. Indeed, the physical characteristics of 
soils are generally of greater moment thal 
their chemical formation, even as regards 
agriculture. Professor Hilgard shows how much 
depends upon physical phenomena. “ It makes 
a material difference,” he says, ‘“ whether 
the grains of sand contained in a soil or clay 
are prevalently half a millimeter in diameter, 
or the tenth or twentieth part of that amount 
sand (or more properly silt) of the latter s 
is by no means impalpable; and yet a_ 
containing 50 per cent. of this substance might 
be exceedingly heavy in tillage, while it would 
be light if the sand grains approached 0% 
millimeter in diameter. And it would make 
an equally material difference, whether or not 
the impalpab!'e matter classed as “ clay ” were 
really, in the main, silicate of aluminia 
or simply silex, or other mineral powder,” 
The physical composition of a soil will largely 
determine its porosity, permeability, power of 
absorbing and retaining moisture, atmospheri¢ 
air and heat. Minuteness of division tends t 
make a soil “ heavy” and Jess permeable both 
to water and heat. But very loose, sandy, 01 
gritty soils, though permeable, have no high 
retentive powers for either moisture or heat 
Capillarity, and, consequently to a large 
extent, evaporation and radiation, are 
mainly influenced by physical conditions 
In a moderately compact soil the qualitie 
are highly marked, but if the particles 
are very minutely divided, and a reall} 
“heavy ” soil is the result, the capillarity is low 
as are absorption, evaporation, and radiation 
Consequently, “heavy” soils are cold or ei 
very dry or very wet. But while the physi 
peculiarities are so important, the chemical 
composition of soils must not be neglected 
As Professor Hilgard points out “cla 
differ widely according as alumina, silex, or 
other minerals prevail. The pure Koalin 
gelatinus mass, which becomes hard like ho 
swells up as a sponge when wetted, bu 
mixed with iron, remains horny in the prese 
of water. Much iron in a soil increase, 
absorptive powers as regards atmospheri 
Iron if prevalent also colours the soil, 
colour mainly influences the absorptio: 
sunrays. A red or dark yellow, and even & 
black soil will generally be warmer than 
lighter coloured one. a 
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Trade and Craft. - 


R AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


‘he new 1899 catalogue issued by the 
ornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company is 
ainty little booklet, of which every amateur 
stographer would do well to obtain a copy. 
contains a number of useful hints to 
otographers; also illustrated particulars of 
» Company’s well-known specialities, and of 
‘tain others which, being new, are less 
own, perhaps, but are, nevertheless, de- 
ving of attention. The catalogue is pro- 
sely illustrated with excellent reproductions 
photographs which secured prizes in a 
ent competition held by the Company; 
ne of these are very clever and interesting. 
e booklet will be sent post free on applica- 
nto the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
mpany Ltd., Altrincham. 


A NEAT POCKET-BOOK. 


Che Blackman Ventilating Company, of 63, 
re Street, London, E.C., have issued a very 
ut and convenient little pocket-book, which 
itted with a pencil anda patent self-opening 
let, and contains, in addition to a number 
blank pages for memoranda, a Railway 
cident Insurance coupon for £500, available 
> twelve months. At the beginning of the 
ok are a couple of pages of information, 
1ich will doubtless be useful to many, with 
zard to the Company’s ventilating and dry- 
z systems. It appears that the Company 
ve delivered 40,000 fans from their works in 
ndon into every civilised country in the 
stern Hemisphere. It is very justiy claimed 
at there rust now be a large army of workers 
10 are daily being kept healthier and more 
icient by means of the Blackman fans, as 
é hourly duty of the fans that have been sent 
tis now one million and a quarter tons of air. 
16 pocket-book is, of course, primarily an 
vertising medium, but it is none the worse 
that account. Indeed, we welcome it as an 
ample of the possibility of introducing trade 
ecialities in a manner that is at once effective 
d wholly free from the aggressive ugliness 
at characterises so many present day 
vertisements. 5 


A COMPACT FILING CABINET. 
There is a great variety of arrangements 
¢ filing letters and other documents at 
esent on the market, but the matter is of 
ch general importance, especially to those 
10 have many documents needing preserva- 
m, and but little space in which to keep 
em, that many readers will doubtless be glad 
have their attention called to asystem that 
esents many points of unusual excellence. 
.e great desiderata in any filing system are 
e safe preservation of the documents, 
mpactness, ard facility of reference. These 
juirements are better met in the McKenzie 
ling Cabinet than in any other system 
» have seen. The cabinet, which, by the 
, we have lately introduced into our 
n office, is supplied either in solid oak 
walnut, or in a cheaper wood stained 
d polished. It is divided longitudinally 
the middle, the parts. being connected 

strong hinges. Both the body and 
2 wings are divided into compartments, 
each of which a “Silex” filing case is 
ved. The cabinet is weighted to ensure 
bility, and the wings run on castors, 
prevent sagging. When closed it has 
} appearance of an ordiravy cupboard. 
hen one of the cases is full it can be taken 
ay to the storeroom without being emptied, 
d a new case can be obtained, to replace it, 
a cost of 3s. The “Silex” filing cases have 
ctain virtues of their own; they are strongly 
ide, the sides being of wood, not cardboard ; 
ey are fixed with a special catch, which 
aps them almost perfectly dust-proof, and 
sh one contains. twenty pockets arranged 
yhabetically. The manufacturers are Messrs. 
sKenzie and Co., 5, Augustus Street, London, 
10 wi'l make their cabinets of any size and 
any design that may be ordered; they will 
io adapt their system to fit a recess, ~ 


INSANITARY AREAS AND 
HOUSING SCHEMES. 


By Prerer Appig, F.S.1, 


ie dealing with this very large question, I 
will begin by quoting the Acts under 


which most of the Improvemeat Schemes have | 


been worked. In 1875 was pa:sed the Artisans 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 
88 and 39 Vict., which was designed to be of 
great benefit to municipalities in the removal 
of insanitary areas, and in 1890 followed the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 53 and 
54 Vict., the object of which was to make the 
acquirement of areas easier and less costly. 


The first step in the procedure is, as is well | 


known, based upon the official representation 
of the medical officer, which is imperative, but 
in ease that official will not act uyon his own 
initiative, two or more justices of the peace 
or twelve 
submit a representation stating the facts as he 
finds them. 

Immediately upon the passing of the 1875 
Act, Birmingham and Swansea adopted it, and 
formulated schemes both of which I have had 
the honour of being connected with, in the 
first place at Swansea, and later at Birmingham. 
In Swansea what is known as Alexandra Road 
was evolved and cut through a very squalid 
and dilapidated area, within which the averaze 
death-rate was estimated‘at 40 per 1000. It 


included fourteen acres, three acres of which | 


were devoted to streets. The usualstipulation 


was made for the housing of the disturbed | 


population, but it was shown that local enter- 
prise was sufficient in the undeveloped portions 
of the Borough to provide for the disturbed 
population, and the scheme was accordingly 
modified and the salvages were relieved from 
the embargo of being used only for the 
purpose,of re-erection of artisans’ dwellings. 
The cost of the scheme was estimated to be 
for the property required £79,166 and the 
estimated value of salvages and houses not 
taken. down was £67,078. Deducted from 
this was the Corporation interest in pro- 
perty to be taken in the 
district, viz., £1044, leaving an estimated 


permanent charge to the Borough of £11,044. | 


But at that time a very lenient view of human 


nature was taken, with the result that this | 
amount was very much exceeded, the actual | 


amount borrowed for the purposes being 
£120,000, and although the waiving of the 


provisions for re-erecting dwellings helped - 


materially the future development, financially 
a very heavy charge remained, Butthis much 
may be said, that an undesirabie colony has 


been removed from the centre of the town, a ~ 


marked improvement made upon the death- 
rate of that particular area, the rateable value 
has been increased, and a continual source of 
complaint, both as to health and crime, abso- 
lutely abolished. These results go far towards 
removing any feeling of distrust and complaint 
of extraordinary cost. 

In Birmingham the area dealt with was 
forty-five acres, about nine acres of which were 
used for new streets. The representation des- 
cribed the insanifary condition of the district, 
the crowded and dilapidated state of the 
buildings, and a high death-rate existing in 
St. Mary’s Ward (namely, 26°82 per 1000, as 
compared with -13:11 per 1000 in Edgbaston 
Ward) and suggested measures for remedying 
the evils described. 

Upon obtaining possession of the necessary 
properties, operations were commenced without 
loss of time for forming the proposed new 
streets. Corporation Street, the principal 
thoroughfare, was commenced in August, 1878, 
and completed for traffic early in 1882. The 
width of the street, after much discussion, was 
fixed at 66ft., of which each footpath absorbs 
14ft. The length of the portion now opened 
is 85lyds. The length of the section still to 
be made is 633ycs., making a total length of 
1484yds, Several other new streets have been 
constructed and others materially widened. 
During the progress of the scheme it was found 
necessary to obtain modification orders varying 
the powers originally given, but no unnecessary 


ratepayers can compel him to | 


Greenhill | 
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difficulties were raised by the confirming 
authority. 

For the accommodation of persons of the 
labouring classes displaced by the scheme, an 
outlying area lying between Newtown Row and 


| Summer Lane was acquired, and upon this 


site sixty-two workmen’s houses and twenty 


| retail shops have been erected by lessees of the 


Corporation. Uponthe land in the areaset apart 
for the erection of similar dwellings, 103 
houses have | een erected by the Corporation. 
The total quantity of land purchased by the 
Corporation is 218,099 square yards, or about 


45 acres. This area has, so far, been dealt 
with as follows :— 
&q. yds. 
Let on building lease . 57,872 
Sold or exchanged ... . 17,898 
Site of Victoria Courts ... 5600 


Site of Artizan’s Dwellings in 


Ryder Street... .... ... 9766 
Required for new streets and 
widening old ones ... 40,526 
Still occupied by rent pro- 
ducing property ... ... ... 76,375 
Cleared for letting . . 10,567 
218,099 


About 1867 houses and 814 other buildings 
have been acquired, and of these 1002 houses 
and 427 other buildings have been taken 
down. Fifty-seven licensed premises were 
included in the above, and up to the present 
time twenty-three have been abandoned, the 
remainder being still in existence or trans- 
ferred to new buildings erected upon the 
area. 

The Town Clerk of Birmingham, in a paper 
read to the Royal Statistical Society on the 
financial aspect of the scheme, says :—“ The 
dwelling house improvement fund, created 
under the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act and Order, has been a great cost to the 
Corporation, but the results have amply 
justified the expenditure.” 

The Dwelling House Improvement Account 
at March 31st, 1898, was as follows : 


£ s. d, 
Net expenditure 


on 
general account 1,561,137- 06 


Net expenditure on 
Artizans’ Dwellings .... 18,000 0 0 
Deficiency’ on revenue 
account, uccumulated 
during the years 1880- a 
92, now capitalised 117,011. 7 10 


Total net expenditure 
on capital account ...£1,686,148 8 4 


The money required for the scheme was 
borrowed for a term of sixty years, with the 
execption of the ‘£18,000 expended on the 
erection of the artizan’s dwellings, which was 
borrowed partly for forty and partly for fifty 
years. : 

Ah amount is provided from income each 
year for the repayment of these loans, sufficient 
to repay the whole within the periods for 
which they have been borrowed. ‘The amount 
set aside for this purpose last year was £15,023, 
and the total amount so provided since the 
commencement of the scheme is £221,977, this 
sum deducted from the net capital expenditure 
as above, leaves the present liability in respect 
of the undertaking at £1,464,171. 

In return for this large expenditure, the 
Corporation are now in possession of an income 
from well secured ground rents amounting to 
about £41,000 per annum, which will be further 
increased during the next four years (without 
any new lettings) to about £43,000 per annum, 
but from this figure must be deducted a rent 
charge of £3000 payable in respect of property 
acquired from the trustees of the King Edward 
VI. Grammar School, leaving the net income 
from the ground rents at £40,000 per annum. 

A rental of about £18,500 per annum is also 
being derived from the shops, houses, and 
buildings still standing on the improvement 
area, and after deducting £1000 from this item 
in respect of rates, repairs, and other out- 
goings, a net income is available from this 
source of about £14,500 per annum. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Masters and Men. 


Scottish steelworkers have just obtained 
the fourth advance of 5 per cent. during the 
past eighteen months, making in all 20-per 
cent. since the trade began to revive. 


Leeds engineers’ labourers recently 
applied to the Employers’ Federation through 
the Gasworkers and General Labourers’ Union 
for an advance in wages of 2s. per week. A 
meeting of the Leeds Employers’ Federation 
has just been held to reconsider the matter, 
when it was unanimously decided that the 
application could not be entertained. 


The Dundee moulders have presented a 
petition to the masters asking an advance of 
1s. per week on their wages. An arrangement 
exists between masters and men that three 
months’ notice is given on either side when 
any change is desired, so that the masters 
have until May 12th to decide upon the 
matter. The minimum wage in Dundee at 
present is 37s. per week. 


The Dundee engineering trade is in a 
somewhat unsettled state. In the autumn of 
last year it was anticipated that trade would 
be brisk till the summer at least, and the 
employers promised an increase of wage, 
which came into force recently. “There now 
appears cause for believing that these hopes 
are not to be altogether realised. At present 
there is not so much work on hand as was 
anticipated, and a few of the workmen have 
even been paid off. 


Lancashire Engineers and their Wages. 
—A conference between employers in the 
Lancashire engineering trade and representa- 
tives of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
and the Steam Engine Makers’ Society has 
been held to consider an application from the 
Bolton engineers for an advance of wages of 
2s. per week. The employers refused to grant 
the concession on the ground that the time 
was not opportune for an advance, but sug- 
gested that the matter be reconsidered in six 
months. Mr. Barnes, the engineers’ secretary, 
did not agree, and appeal will be made to the 
Federation. 


The Plasterers’ Dispute.—The hopes that 
were at one time entertained of an amicable 
settlement of this dispute seem doomed to 
disappointment. A general lockout of plas- 
terers has been determined upon, and unless 
the unexpected happens it will be enforced 
throughout the kingdom from Monday next. 
The events that have led to this situation may 
be briefly summarised. To the masters’ 
demand: for an assurance that the operative 
plasterers would agree to discontinue the 
objectionable practices complained of, Mr. 
Deller,-the secretary of the Plasterers’ 
Union, replied that the whole matter would 
be put before all the members of his associa- 
tion, whose votes were returnable on March 1. 
He added that his Council were quite willing 
to. discuss with the Masters’ Association the 
points at issue. To this the secretary of the 


Masters’ Association replied that unless there: 


existed a determination on the part of the plas- 
terers to persist in the objectionable practices 
complained of, there could be no reason why the 
assurances required should not be given at once. 
His Association had, therefore, decided to lock 
out the plasterers from March 6th until such 
time as the required guarantee should be 
given, The London Master Builders held 
their annual general meeting last Thursday 
and pledged themselves to a strenuous sup- 
port of the policy of the National Association. 
The result of the men’s ballot will be 
laid before the executive committee of the 
Union at their meeting to-morrow, and the 
policy of the Union will then be definitely 
decided upon. The one remaining chance 
for peace seems to be that the provin- 
cial members of the Union, some of whom 
feel very sore at the prospect of having to 
leave their work when trade is good, and they 
have themselves no quarrel with their em- 


ployers, may give a majority in favour of the 
acceptance of the masters’. terms. That 
chance, however, is very remote. There are 
at present about 13,000 members in the 
Plasterers’ Union, but the effects of the lock- 


out will certainly not be confined to them. 


The stoppage of the plasterers’ work will 
inevitably throw many other workmen in 
allied trades out of work. 


Workmen’s Compensation: An Interest- 
ing Decision.—At the Bradford County 
Court on February 7th, Judge Bompas, Q.C., 
gave judgment in the case Lacey v. Calverley, 
the evidence in which had previously been 
heard by him. It was a claim for compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
brought by Margaret Lacey, of Wibsey, on 
behalf of herself and daughter, against Ham 
Calverley, contractor, Wibsey. The appli- 
cant’s husband was in the employ of the 
respondent; and was digging a drain for him 
in August last, when the sides fell in and he 
was suffocated.—_His Honour said the case 
had caused him a great. deal of difficulty. It 
was contended by the respondent that ‘the 
accident was the result of wilful and serious 
misconduct on the part of the deceased. The 
respondent gave the deceased express orders 
to timber the sides of the drain as he went on, 
and on the morning of the day of the accident 
he actually stopped deceased from working 
until a second workman had leisure to help 
him in timbering. About 1.80 the deceased 
and Ezra Calverley returned to work, and com- 
menced to timber the excavation; at 3.30 the 
sides fell in and crushed the deceased. At the 
first hearing the respondent said that this oc- 
curred whilst the deceased was engaged in 
carrying out his directions to timber the drain. 
It seemed to be generally admitted that if the 
timbering had been properly completed the 
accident would not have happened. Consider- 
ing the time that elapsed between deceased 
commencing to timber and the occurrence of 
the accident, he thought one of the following 
causes must have occasioned the accident: (1) 
The deceased wilfully abstained from com- 
pleting the timbering because he disliked it; 
or (2) he partly undid the timbering, as 
stated by a witness in his evidence at the last 
hearing ; or (3) through negligence or ignor- 
ance he improperly constructed the timbering, 
so that it gave way. If either of the first two 
was the cause, it was serious and wilful mis- 
conduct on the part of the deceased; if the 
third, it was not. On the whole he thought 
there was reasonable ground for believing that 
it was one of the first two causes, probably the 
first, and not the third, which occasioned the 
timbering being in such a state that the 
earth fellin. He was, therefore, of opinion 
that the accident was attributable to the 
wilful and serious misconduct of the deceased, 
and he gave judgment for the respondent. H:> 
was very sorry that the parties had not come 
to some agreement, because he thought that in 
moral, if not in legal, fairness something ought 
to be given to the widow and orphan of the de- 
ceased. He hoped that the respondent, in so 
far as he was able, would do something to allay 
the suffering and misfortune which had un- 
doubtedly fallen upon the widow of the 
deceased. 


Widening of Dundee Streets.— For some 
time it has been felt that the statutory width 
of statute labour roads—namely, 40ft.—is too 
narrow where four-story tenements are erected 
on both sides, and in consequence Dundee 
Town Council recently resolved to negotiate 
for the widening of three statutory labour 
roads—namely, Dens Road, Provost Road, and 
Clepington Road—so that a width of at least 
50ft. should exist between the building lines. 
The area of the ground to be thrown into these 
roads extends to about 168 poles, and the sum 
to be expended by the Council in executing 
the work of widening will amount to £2200, 
The work is to be proceeded with gradually. 
Dens Road and Provost Road, opposite the 
lands of Easter Clepington, are to be widened 
at once, and the work has been begun by Mr. 
Girrity. It is expected that within three 
months these two roads will be widened and a 
decided improvement effected. - cee 


-Malton and Kirkham Abbey is proposed tot 


. pressure obtained is sufficient to suppl 


“special case the contractor was entitled 
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Engineering Not 
The Vatican hits been installed with 
electric light, requiring 6000 sixteen-can¢ 
lamps to illuminate the building, = 


Recent borings round Spofforth pi 
that there is an enormous quantity of we 
of exceptional purity in the neighbourhood 
a depth of 130ft. a 

An Electric Light Scheme for Becke 
ham has been adopted by the Urban Distri¢ 
Council. ‘The estimated outlay for supplyi 
the district is £37,000. 4 


Newcastle Tramways. — Newcastle - on 
Tyne City Council have approved of the over 
head trolley system of electricity for the : 
tramways, but have undertaken that it shal 
not be applied to the central streets, pet 
the opinion of an expert as to the suita 
of the streets for some other electrical system 


A cart bridge over the Derwent betwee 


erected near Huttons Ambo Station. 
Rudgard, in the office of the Railway Compan 
engineer, has prepared plans. His estimat 
for an iron girder bridge to carry ordinat 
traffic is £1200, but to carry traction engin 
there would be an additional cost for bri 
and approaches of £700. A committee i 
formed to solicit grants from the 
Councils, landowners, and others interested 


Bollington Water Supply.—The form 
ceremony of turning on the supply of water 
the township of Bollington was performed 
week. The spring is situated at Rainow 
hilly district lying to the east of Bollington- 
the boring operations, which were conducte 
there on the recommendation of Prof 
Boyd Dawkins, being eminently succe 
The water is collected in a reservoir, and th 


whole of the district without the expense d 
pumping. = 


= 


The Belfast Mechanical and 
gineering Association held their s 
annual reunion last Saturday week, in 
Hotel Metropole, College Square North. 
chair was occupied by the honorary presider 
Mr. John Horner, and the attendance wa 
large. The honorary secretary (Mr. H. J. Fel 
submitted the annual report, which was unal 
mously adopted. It stated that the past yea 
had been one of continued progress to #l 
association. They had elected one honorat 


and nine ordinary members, ¥ 


Contractors’ Extras.—Mr. Justice Ridle 
delivered judgment last Saturday week in # 
Queen’s Bench in the case of Nuttall v 
stable and Lynton Railway Company. Mr, J 
Nuttall, contractor, entered into an agreemél 
to construct a railway from Barnstaple 
Lynton for about. £40,000. After the rai 
had been constructed the contractor claimet 
large sum in respect of extras, and this clai 
was referred to the arbitration of Sir Jame 
Szlumper, the consulting engineer, Wh 
awarded the contractor £22,634 11s. for 
ing rock and £3569 for quantities in ex 
those contained in the bill of quantiti 
appeared that in constructing the railwa 
contractor found that « large quantity. 
had to be removed for blasting, — 
accordingly removed it without obtainin, 
order of the engineer in writing or gett 
price fixed for the work in accordance 
the terms of the contract. 


the arbitrator was final and conclusi 
that the company were not entitled to ha’ 
special case stated. It was further ar, 
that if the company were entitled 


the contract to recover the amounts. 
the arbitrator. The Court, however, 
consider that these contentions were 
and, therefore, judgment was ente 


company, with costs, — - - : 


oe a 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Prices of Copper Goods. — The extra- 
dinary and combined rise in the price of 
pper has led to a general increase in the 
‘ice of copper goods. One well-known firm 
is just added 5 per cent. to the net price of 
| their copper goods. 


Ventilation for Public Buildings.—In 
e ventilation of the new Hutchisontown 
wish Church and Mission Halls now in 
urse of erection (Mr. Alex. Adam, architect, 
lasgow), “Cousland’s Improved Climax” 

atent Invisible Roof Ventilators and Air 
anels are being used, supplied by the Climax 
entilating and Heating Company Limited, 
lasgow.” 


The Cement Famine.—In our issue of 
ebruary 15th we referred to the scarcity of 
ment,and the competition of German manu- 
cturers. “Cement Maker,” writing upon 
\is subject to the “ Morning Post,” says that 
1e English cement makers, relying upon 
eir prior occupation of foreign markets, 

azlected to improve their cement by the 
loption of those scientific methods which the 
ermans have introduced. ‘These methods 
ave, however, been adopted here in recent 
2ars,; and there are several works on the 
hames and Medway which now manufacture 
ment equal to any produced on the Conti- 
ent, and a general improvement is being 
1ewn. The inferiority of English cement irtke 
ist has been due quite as much to the civil 
ngineers of this country as to the manufac- 
irers. It was the part of these engineers to 
vestigate the various qualities 
aterials they employ, and to lay down clearly 
1e tests applicable to them. ‘There is no con- 
snsus, no standard of quality to regulate the 
ade. The case is totally different in 
ermany, where a uniform standard exists, a 
andard based on scientific and experimental 
ata. Cement makers there know what they 


ave to do, and-the engineers do not expect — 


ppossibilities from them, or the fulfilment of 
compatible conditions. The ancient practice 
ill prevalent in England is to test the 
rength of cement by the breaking strain 
pplied to neat cement, which is never used so, 
at always mixed with a large proportion of 
ind or similar substances. ‘The Germans 
mploy only sand tests. Again, an old 
nglish test is that of weight per bushel, 
esignel to exclude light-burnt cement. But 
ary fine grinding is an essential in good 
ment. ‘his fine grinding increases the bulk 
' the cement, and the test of heavy weight 
sr bushel is in direct antagonism with it; 
at the weight per bushel test still appears 
nearly all specifications in this country. It 

superseded in Germany by the test of 
ecifie gravity, which is quite independent of 
e fineness of the grinding. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Fulham Palace Road.—The Improve- 
ments Committee of the London County Coun- 
cil have recommended that, subject to the 
Vestry of Hammersmith enfranchising the 
copyhold of the land to be added to the public 
way, and subject to the road being widened to 
not less than 45ft., the council give its consent 
and contribute one-half of the net cost of the 
setting back of the western side of Fulham 
Palace Road between Carnforth Lodge and 
the Duke of Cornwall public-house, such con- 
tribution not to exceed the sum of £5084. 


The proposed widening of Lower 
Thames Street, between Fish Street Hill and 
Botolph Lane, E.C., still “hangs fire.” If 
ever there was a place in the City which 
needed widening it is the locality in question. 
The London County Council was asked six 
months ago to say whether it would con- 
tribute towards the cost of the improvement, 
but as yet no answer has been given. Several 
houses are to let, and in some others the 
leases are about to run out, so that the pre- 
sent is a good opportunity. 


Paving of Goswell Road, E.C.—The 
ratepayers in the portion of Goswell Road 
abutting on the City boundary, have asked 
the St. Luke’s vestry to relay the road with 
wood or other noiseless material so as to 
enable them to carry on their respective 
businesses with comparative comfort. At 
present, it was stated, they often had to keep 
their windows closed in order to shut out the 
deafening sounds on the granite cubes. 
The Vestry have decided that as soon as the 
Old Street improvement is finished the whole 
question of the repaving of Goswell Road will 
be considered. 

Dublin Main Drainage Scheme.—The 
works in connection with this great.scheme, 
which are being carried out by Messrs. H. and 
J. Martin, of Dublin and Belfast, are proceed- 
ing steadily. The contractors have completed 
the Kilmainham branch, and they are just 
about finishing the Island Bridge branch, the 
works in connection with which were heavy, 
and they have also completed the sewers in the 
Poddle district. They are now engaged on 
sewerage work on the southern quays, at 
Crampton, Usher’s, and Victoria quay’s, inter- 
cepting all sewers on that side as far as Burgh 
quay. They have finished all the work on the 
northern side of, the river, which includes the 
whole length of the northern quays, as well as 
the sewer to Annesley-place, by way of Abbey- 
street, Beresford-place, Store-street, Amiens- 


street, and the North Strand. At present 
about 200 hands are employed on the main 
drainage works, but as the weather improves 
many more will be taken on. It is expected 
that the whole of the work will be finished 
towards the end of the year. 


The Whitehall Improvements.—One of 
the most recent compensation claims against 
her Majesty’s Office of Works in respect of the 
Whitehall improvement scheme was that of 
Messrs. Meyne]l and Pemberton, solicitors, 
who claimed £14,000 for the demolition of 
their office premises, No. 20, Whitehall Place. 
The claimant firm, which had existed at the 
address mentioned ever since 1835, had secured 
a Crown lease for a term of 99 years from July, 
1820, at a rental of £98 6s.9d. per annum. At 
the end of 1896, the Commissioners of Works 
served the notice to treat. The matter was 
referred to Mr. Robert Vigers, president of 
the Surveyors’ Institution, who acted as sole 
arbitrator, and in the course of the inquiry it 
was submitted that the premises were worth 
£950 or £1000 a year to the claimants as occu- 
pying tenants. Evidence in support of the 
claim was given by Mr. G. H, Brougham 
Glasier, F'.S.I. (Messrs. Glasier and Sons), Mr. 
Edward Tewson, F.S.I. (Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson, Farmer, and Bridgewater), and Mr. 
H. C. Trollope, F.S.I. (Messrs. Trollope), 
whose valuations ranged from £6000 to 
£12,000. The arbitrator has just awarded 
the claimants £3478. 


Manchester Sewage.—The following re- 
port of Mr. Baldwin Latham, M.Inst.C.E., has 
been received and approved by the Rivers 
Committee of the Manchester Corporation : 
“ At your request I have carefully considered 
the question of the cost of the proposed 
bacteria beds for Manchester, consisting of 
sixty acres of such beds, with all necessary 
adjuncts for dealing with the sewage from 
600,000 persons, together with the storm 
water. I may say that I am not able, in the 
absence of the necessary surveys and detail 
drawings, to give precise figures, but you may 
conclude that the cost of all these works will 
not exceed the sum of £300,000. I must 
remind you that the result of this expenditure 
will be to relieve the Corporation of Man- 
chester from the large expenditure now in- 
curred for chemically treating the sewage, and 
save other expenses in connection with the 
disposal of the sludge, which now entails con- 
siderable annual outlay. That the proposed 
works will be successful and relieve the Cor- 
poration of Manchester from all future 
embarrassment so far as the purification of 
the sewage is concerned there cannot be any 
doubt.” This report is to be submitted to the 
Council, together with a resolution empower- 
ing the Rivers Committee to ask the Local 
Government Board to hold their adjourned 
inquiry,at the earliest possible moment. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 
BUILDINGS— 
Leeds—Alterations, &ec... 


Omagh, Ireland—Cemetery Works ... 
Knaresborough—School Buildings ... 
Edinburgh—Chimney Stack ... 

Kings’ Lynn—Classrooms, Offices, &e. 


Blaydon-on-Tyne—6 Houses ... be 
Foulridge, Lancs.—Rebuilding Inn ... 


Rochester, co Cork—Pair of Villas ... 
Clayton-le- ‘Dale, Lancs.—Bridge Weeks 
Shoeburyness—Gasholders, &e. ; 
Thorniby-on-Tees—Infants’ School .. 
Tiverton—Hospital Buildings... 7 
Putney, S.W.—Sorting Office 

Aberwynfi, Wales—School Alterations, ke. 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorks—Warehouse 


Kingstown, Valencia Island, co Kerry—Shore Dwellings, 


Lighthouse Keepers ... 
London, E.C.—Shop fronts ... & 
Dublin—Electric Power House — ,,, 


Darwen, Lanes.—Fireclay Ret»rts, Bricks, &e. ... 
Sowerby Briige, Yorks.—E rection of Schools a 


Norton, near Cannock, Staffs. “School Additions. 
Buckie, Scotland—Erection of Masonry Buaee.. oe 


Littlehampton—Alterations, &., to Laundry 
Balieborough, Ireland—Altering Wards, &e. 


3 
3 
3 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
. 
6 Ramsgate—Fireclay Retorts, Fire Sricks, Tiles, é &e. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
9 
9 
13 


FOR WHOM, 


Gas and Water Committee 
County Council 

Gas Company Limited 

Very Ray. Canon Shanahan 
Hospital Board ie 

H.M. Commissioners ‘of Works .. 
Glyncorrwg Board Sehodl.., 

J. Sykes, & Co. a 
Commi:sioners of Irish Lights 4 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Corporation hae ae na .. A. H. Smith, Gas Engineer, Darwen. 
School Board... ae inp ad wear Oa Les Horsfalland Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 
crane S.E. Smith and J. Tweedale, 12, South-parade, Leeds. 
Trustees .’ Rectory, Norton Caves, near ‘Cannock. 
Soeeadeet J. Barron, 1, Bon ‘Accord- street, Aberdeen. 
Guardians , J. L. Donnelly, 2, Bridge-street, Omagh, 
King James’s Grom. “School Governors W. Gill, Secretary to Governors, Knaresborough. 
Gas Commissioners .. ae ee W ies Herring, Gasworks, Edinburgh, 
All Saints’ School L. F. Ealgeton, Bank-chambers, King’s Lynn. 
Model Steam Laundry Co., , Ltda. H. Howard, Architect, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 
Infirmary Guardiaas H. Clarke, Clerk, Poor Law Office, Bal eborough, 
District Industrial & Provident Soc., Ltd. G. T. Wilson, 121, Durham-road, Blackhill. 
John Kenyon, Ltd. re R. Neil, 9, Grimshaw-street, Burnley. 


W.A. Va'on, Eaginger to Committee, Ramsgate. 

W.H. Hiliand Son, 28, South Mall, Cork. 

Connty Bridgemaster’s ‘Office, County Pioah Preston. 
re fe Robus, 2), Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 

E. Goldie, 31, Upper Phillimore-place, Kensington, W 

J. Siddals, Tiverton. 

H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 

O. P. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

Jackso1 and Fox, V5 Rawson- street, Sowerby Bridge. 

Trish Lights Office, Dublia. 


J. C, Eley and Co., land 2 Milk-street, H.C. 
Gt. Northern’ Railway ‘Company (Ireland) Engineer-in-Chief, ” Am ens- street, Terminus, Dublin, 


WORK e BE S aeasaieee 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 


March 13 Hereford—Electricity Buildings . 
” 13 » Maryborough, Treland—Prison. Buildings .. 
” 13 


,_ Omagh, Treland—Additions to Station, ke. 
” 3 ” Rawtenstall—Hotel Aterations St 
Cowes—Coatl Stores aS 7 = — 
London—Men’s Conveniences avis: se 
Bala, Merioneth—School ou ad 
G@. asgow—Exhibition Buildings 


Ipswich—Asylum Alteratioas, &. .. 
Ranceby, near Sleaford, 
Lunatic Asylum = act oad ne 


ENGINEERING— 
Greenock—Electrie Lighting Plant .. 
Darwen, Lancs.—Purifiers.. 
East Molesey—Footbridge over River Ember 
London, E.C.—Bridge Works as oe 
Uxbridge—Drainage Works, &c. A$ 
Ashford—Excavating, &c. Ss 
Brisiol—Pumping Engines, &e. 
Kirkcaldy—Tram Line ... 
Sheffield—Bridges 
Edinburgh—Condensing Plant, &e. . 
Edinburgh—Electric Lightimg 
London, E.C.—Two Lanterns to Lighthouses 
Stockport—Dynamos ‘ . 
- 9 London, N.—Hot- Water” ‘Apparatus, ‘&e. 


3 
” 3 


3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
” 4 
4 
6 
6 
9 
9 


< 13 Letterkenny, &c., Ireland—Railways... 
* 14 Canterbury—Electric Lighting Plant 
A: 14 King’s Lynn— Widening ‘Bridge 
- 15 Barry, Cardiff—Sinking Well, &c. 
ns 15 Roscommon—Retort Bench 
3 15 Dundee—Electrical Plant 
= 25 Edinburgh—Chemical Plant ... 
May 717 London, E.—Construction of Wells, ‘&e. ane 
June. 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession ... < =. 
IRON AND STEEL— 
March 3 Birkenhead—Stores and Materials ... 
be 3 Brighouse—Various Stores a 
ae 3 Middlesbrough—Stores.. x 
= 4 Edinburgh—Rails, Points, &e. $e 
= 6 Glasgow—Tramway Rails, &c. a: as 
a 7 Gorton—Railway Garriages ¥ see 
ae 8 Southampton—Smith and Founder’s Work =e 
a 14 London—Railing, Gaien &e. a wee 
aS 15 London—Fencing... i aoe 
ROADS AND See pei 
March Wisbech—Cartage <f ae 


Gravesend—Guerney Granite .. 

Hampton Wick—Horsing, Water Vans, ke. Say 
Bradford—Carting Coal... “2 a 
Oswestry—Materials ... aks on a we 
Thame—Hartshill Granite ... ais aes ‘se 
Wakefield—Street Works = Sas <a 
London, S.E.—Ballast and Sand, few 
Wolverhampton—Materials .., <a = 
Bridgewater—Haulage, &c. tr. 
London, N.W.—Horsing, &c., ‘Dust Vans .. =e 
Abingdon—Supply of Hartshill Btons a 
Belford—Road Works, &.  ... or ae 
London, S.E. —Granite, &e. as a ss 
Colchester—Materials = Me es 
Castleton, Lanes. —Materials .. R: 
Headington, Oxon.—Materials ra 


Jarrow—Street Works ... oa rep ies ass 
Warrington—Granite Curbs ... aS 

Egremont, Cheshire—Materials . ba 
Chertsey—Materials_.., - oad he age 
Llanelly—Materials sa ets - 
London N.—Articles and Works 
Teddington—Making-up Roads ; 
Maidstone—Road Works ee dex 

London, S.W.—Materials . 

Kingston- Se -Thames—Team Labour © ... 
London, W .—Road-making ... sh ee 
London, N.—Works and Materials ... : 

9 York—Materials Ex 

Towcester, Northants—Team Labour er _ 
11 Dartford—Ragstone ee iz aaa *y, a 
13 London, S.W.—Materials wre ; 
13 Newark—Leading Materials ... “Pr es 7c 
14 Littleborough, Lancs.—Materials ... ds ose 
14 Bath—Road Materials ... me Cee abe 
15 St. Helens, Lancs. —Materials i = 


April 4 London, S.W.—Cariage and Materials “ 
SANITARY— 

March 3 Uxbridge—Drainage Works ok 
Pe eee Castleton, Lancs.—Removal of Light Soil 4 
~ 9 Garstang, Lancs.—Sewers, &e. oF Fe eee os 

May 12 Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme ... “2 eae “ 

DATE 

DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, 

BE SENT IN, 

March 4 Beverley—School Buildings ... s 
” 22 London, E.C.—Additions to Town Hall = es 
” 30 Doncaster—Design for Master’s House 4 
3 31 Forfar—Isolation Hospital ... wee om 

April : ie Swindon—Additional Feyer Pavilion 
A Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... 3 
ae Ramsgate—Concert Hall, Reading Room, Lavatories 
one Leeds—Market Halland Shops __ ... 4 
a Hexham—Vagrant Wards at WW otkiiouise -" * 
w London; S.W.—Design for Board Room, Offic 8, &, | pte 


_THE BUILDERS’ 


28 Kingston-on-Thames —Infirmary, &e., at Workhouse ... 


Lincs. — Superstructure of 


Town Council... = eo 
General Prison Board 


Gt. Northern Railway Company ‘(reland) Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-street Terminus, D 


John Kenyon, Ltd. 

Urban District Council ... ee oes 
County Council aa — fi ite 
Glasgow International Exhibition » 
Union Guardians... ae 
Asylums Committee xe oe sis 
Kesteven County Asylum... a 


Board of Police ees aes mee a 
Corporation ... ae oa 5 
Urban District Council 5 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co. Ltd. 

Rural District Council ... wee 
Urban District Council .. at oa 
Waterworks Co. ... aaa Es: Ese 
District Council ys moe ea 
Improvement Committee .. a aa 
Magistrat2s and Council ... + 
Magistrates and Council . =. 
Corporation of Trinity House, E. c. oa 
Gas and Electricity Committee .. 


Islington Guardians is ae ies 
Corporation ... sie ges tke 
Urban District Council 1.00 eae 


Gas Company Ltd. ».. a “ye ae 
Gas Commissioners... i ae 

Gas Commissioners... = 

Poplar Union... = ms 
Municipal Council .., 


Corporation ... ee . 
Gas Committee re ose 
Stores Committee ... 

Gas Commissioners... 


Corporation . aon <. 
Cheshire Lin2s Committee... om 
Harbour Board age sau oes ne 
County Council s 


Metropolitan Asylums Board |. RS 


Town Council... an saa wy 
Urban District Council 

Provident Industrial Society Limited .. 
Rural District Council ... “xh 8 
Rural District Couper ean on oA 
Bermondsey Vestry... vis tr 
Corporation ... ae saa dee 
Rural District Council _.. ies - 
St. Pancras Vestry .. Sea ie 
Rural District Council cae : 
Rural District Council ... 
Rotherhithe Vestry... GE = wie 
Urban District Council ... ss ave 
Urban District Council oy ae 
Rural District Council ... = a 


Urban Sanitary Authority = 7% 
Paving and Sewerage Committee RS 
Wallasey Urban District Gobet 
Urban District Council ... owes 
Rural District Council... 
Tottenham Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 

Kent County Council 

Fulham Vestry & 

Corporation ... man 

Hornsey Urban District pone 
Corporation ... Se > an 
Rural District Council... ake ah 
Commissioners of Sewers .. 

Barnes Urban District Conuicil: 
Urban Sanitary Authority = 
Urban District Council .., ose 
Urban Sanitary Authority... ie 


ar 


Corporation ... 7 
Middlesex County Council + 


Rural District Council -.,, sen : 
Urban District Council ... * ... ate 
Rural District Council .., ae 4 


COMPETITIONS. | 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£25, £10... Se ase 
£50, £25 ase a 
£50, £25 x as oe ws 
£31 10s., £21, £15 158. “as ste wa 


£150, £100, £50 as 


JOURNAL . 


: Peete ae SY sme tiie: a 
J. akce, City Engineer, Sarafont at 4 re a ips. cis r 


M. 8. Green, Board's Engineering Inspect ‘or, 
. Neill, 9. Grimshaw-street, Burnley. Miner ae 
Engineer, Council Offices, Cowes.’ a 
Architest’s Department, 13, Spring Gardens, S. We Sie 
H. Teather, 83, Wyle-cop, Shrewsbury. 2 
F, A. Healey, 141, Buchanan-street, Glasrow.. Ps Z 
W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Portsmouth-road, Kinzstons 
E, Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. mt 
G. T. Hine. 35, Parliament-street, 5.W. sie 


oe 


S. E. Feiden, Municipal-buildings, Greero2k. 

A. H. Smith, Gas Engineer, Darwen. : 

J Stevenson, Surveyor, Walton-road, East Molesey. 
Offices, 132, Gresham House, Old Brad-street, EGE 

J. Anstie, 10, Marchwood-crescent, Ealing. ‘ 
Stevenson and Burstal, 38, Parisi oat. soreeke Westminster. 
T. and C. Hawksley, 30, Great George-st. , Westminster, S.W. 
A. Beveridge, Clerk, 230, High-street, Kirkcaldy. <5 
C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Resident Engineer, 5, Dewar-place, Edinburgh. 
Resident Electrical Engineer, 5, Dewar-place, Edinburgh. 
C. A. Kent, Secretary, Trinity House, E. C. 

s. Meunier, Portwood, Stockport. 3 

W. Smith, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C, 

Te Batchen, 9, Ship Quay-street, Londonderry. 
R. Hammond, 84, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. é 
HJ. Weaver, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, King’s yon, : 
E. W. Waite, Gas and Water Offices, Barry. : 
Manager, Gasworks, Roscommon. 

W. H. Tittensor, Dudhope-crescent-road, Dundee. 
W.R. Herring, Engineer, Gasworks, Edinburgh. om 
E. J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. 1a, 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, London. 


- ; 


Gas and Water Engineers, Town Hall, Birkenhead. oh 
Gas Engineer, Mill-lane Works, Brighouse. “hee 
G. B. Wintersgill, Corporation Gasworks, Middlesbrough. 
W.R. Herring, Engineer, Gasworks, Edinburgh. ; 
J. Young, 85, Renfield-strzet, Glasgow. tz 
T. Parker, jun., Carriage Superintendent, Great Cent 4 
Railway Works, Gorton. : 
A. H. Skelton, Clerk, Town Quay, Southimpton. 
Architect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Treadwell and Martin, 2, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


p 


H. F. Simpson, Surveyor, The Club- Sharman’ Wisbesh, 
Borough Surveyor, Gravesend. Xn 
J.N. Horsfield, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hampton Wic ck. 
Central Office of Company, Bradford. 
District Surveyor, Oswestry. 
W. Parker, 2, High-street, Thame, Oxon. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wakefield. vr 
F, Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-roat 
J. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Wolverhampton. : 
T. M. Reed, Clerk, Workhouse, Bre 
C. H. F. Barrett, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N. ¢ 
B. and E. M, Challenor, 59, Stert-street, Abingdon. om 
A. J. Ware, District Surveyor, Belford. . 
J. J. Stokes, Town Hall, Lower-road, Rotherhithe, S.E. _ 
H. Goodyear, Borough Engineer, Stanwell-st, Colchester, 
R. J. Webster, Council’s Surveyor, Castleton. in 
L. Turner, District Surveyor, Hartfield Cottage; : 
Headington, Oxon. F ; 
J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow. 
T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington, — 
District Surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont. ; 
-* F, Stow, Surveyor, Windsor-street, Chertsey. _ ee. 
D. C. Edwards, Clerk, Union Offices, - Llanelly. - om 
Offices, 712, Hich-road, Tottenham, N : aa 
M. Hainsworth, Surveyor, Elmfield House, ele on. 
F. W. Ruck, 86, Week-street, Maidstone. 5 x 
Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. ie 
Borough Surveyor, C’attern House, Kingston-on- 
E. Monson, Acton Vale, W. : é 
E. J. Lovegrove, Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N 
A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York, 
W. Sheppard, Surveyor, Towcester. 
Surveyor, Sessions House, Dartford. 
G. B. Tomes, Surveyor, Offices, High-st., Mort'ake, as 
Borough Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Newark. " 
G. A. Wild, Surveyor, Hare Hill-road, Littleborough. 
C. R. Fortune, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Bath. 
G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. 
H, T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westm : 


J. Anstie, 10, Marchwood-crescent, Ealing. 
Eade Webster, Surveyor, Castleton, near Manchester, — 
F, Dixon, Engineer, Council Offices, Garstang. 
Town Engineer, Johannesburg 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Beverley Grammar School. ; . 
Shoreditch Vestry. ~ 
Doncaster Grammar School Trustees. : 
Dundee and Forfar District Committees. - 
W. H. Kinneir, Clerk to Hospital Board, High-st., s 
City Surveyor, Bradford. 

T. G. Taylor, Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsgate. b 
Corporation... 

J. H. Nicholson, Clerk, Midland Bank-chambers, H 
Wandsworth and Clephas Union Soe et 


* 


5 
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\IRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
ossession. 


ESSRS._DRIVER and CO. have received 
YA. instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
kenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
viously sold by private contract), the above property, 
ate in a favourite residential district, about a 
er of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
nile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
velopment, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
essing charming views over the intervening country 
psom Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
Cottages, and the ‘‘ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
on of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
be included in the sale as a “‘ going concern,’ 


- iculars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
eet Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
id of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. P 

y order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
Norwood Railway Station. é 

] ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
WALFORD and WILSHIN,. who are jointly 
cerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
-eary date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a, 
ir. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
proach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 


hold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
ded to connect Canterbury-grove with Thuriby- 


culars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. Kincs- 
Zon, Dorman, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
‘uae of Messrs. WALFoRD and WILSHIN, Auc- 

rs, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs, Frrip and Sons, 


id Syndicates, Building Societies, Capitalists, and 
others. 

R.—Important Freenold Building Estate of over 

es, with residence, known as Barrow Point, 


ge of Pinner, within five minutes from the railway 
en on the Metropolitan line, and extending to 


- EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 
beg t> announce that the above valuable 
TY, which they recently offered for Sale by 

» may now be treated for privately. 


. 29. Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 18, Old Broad 


BUILDING LAND, forming an appreciable portion 
of one of the most salubrious and rapidly-increasing 
urbs of the City of London, with numerous rail- 
facilities to all parts of the metropolis, and pre- 
ing admirable sites for the erection of private 
fidences, 


‘ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ~ ELLIS, 
ol EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 
vee myperes. to SELL the few REMAINING LOTS 
{ the above FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, by 
te Contract. 

29, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad- 


Ere 


JANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
' TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
hly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
by correspondence; no books are required.— 
particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
oach % 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 11 


as YSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
“ Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, i, 


gham-street, Strand, W.C. 


-A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 


NOW READY. Price Four Shillings. 


Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book 


FOR 1899. 


“ The acknowledged standard work of reference.’ 
CONTAINING ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


together with many useful and important 
Memoranda and ‘Tables, and Prices and 
Descriptions of New Materials and Inven- 
tions suited to the Builder, Contractor and 
Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith. 

The whole carefully corrected and revised 
according to the present Prices of Materials 
and Labour. Contains: 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894 ; 


also the RULES oF PRocEpURE IN CASES 
to be brought before the TRIBUNAL oF 
APPEAL appointed under the LonpDoNn 
Buitpinc Act, 1894; By-laws of the 
London County Council and the City of 
London; also Regulations by the Council 
applying to Theatres and other Places of 
Public Amusement; List of Aldermen and 
Councillors of the London County Council ; 
also. the District Surveyors, with their 
respective districts. 


Notes of Cases & Decisions in the Superior Courts. 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LTD., 


182, 183, & 184, HIGH HOLBORN. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
AND MAY BE ORDERED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 2 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charges for Advertisaments under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid, Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED, immediately, WORKING 

FOREMAN for New Concrete Paving Works 

near Leicester; must be thoroughly competent.— 

Apply, stating wages required, to Box 975, BuILDERS’ 
JOURNAL Oftice. 1 


RACER WANTED. Must be specially 
quick and good at lettering. Permaneacy if 
suitable——Apply with specimens, stating wages re- 
quired, Lonpon DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 98, 
Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. 1 


BA ate prepares Plans, Designs, 
Details, Tracings, Specifications, &c., for ull 
building purposes, in spare time.—Apply, Box 991, 
BuILpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 3 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 

TANT desires ENGAGEMENT; six anda half 

years’ good and varied experience ; good draughtsman ; 

prac‘ical specimens and testimonials. — Box 992, 
BuiLtpERs’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


UANTITY ASSISTANT JUNIOR 
() WANTED, with knowledge of abstracting.— 
Age, references, and salary to Box 993, BuILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not excesding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


Y OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &e., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


OE parr or ARCHITECT’S ASSIS- 
TANT requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Nearly ten 
years’ experience. Quantities, specifications, drawings, 
&c. Good reference.—Apply, Box, No. 971, BuILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 1 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—*‘ Sur- 
veyor,” office of the BuirpERs’ JouRNAL. th 


UANTITY SURVEYORS.— Temporary 

Assistance rendered in taking-off, measuring, &c.,, 

either by the hour or commission.—Reference given, 
‘*H.R.A,,” 30, Fontarabia-road, Claynam Common. 1 


«prriditore toncon” LONDON stir sche. 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjvining Holborn Town Hall) 

Mawacer, JOHN B. THORP, Ancuitect & SuRveroe. 
Cheques Crossed .. The London, City, and Midland Bank, Lid. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 

For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 
WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 

PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, — 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 


Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICOH ... - ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Buildiag Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 

5 s. d 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under .., po! ae <n 87-0 
Each Additional Line.., oe oes a 20 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 

Six Lines orunder ... 
Each Additional Line... 


(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Oo * 
on 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) a 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


ou 
Qn 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom s- . 6&6 per Annum, 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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Ornamental Granitic Til 
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THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 


CCL Loe E SAT ee 


IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, bee ; 


FOR FLOORS, DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOO 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES, 


arenufactwrors GRANITE GONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, S 


And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. 


—. 


GRANITE MACAD 


Designs and Estimates Free. Enquiries Solicited. 


H. HARKEWITZ, THRELKELD GRANITE CO. 


REsSwick, CUMBERLAND. : = 


LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. LIVERPOOL OFFICE: GEORGE KAY & CO., 26, Cannia: 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Ciayton-le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street. BARROW-IN-=FURNESS : EDWARD BOWDEN, Imperial 
WEST RIDING-OF YORKSHIRE: S. H. GARSIDE, Pontefract. BRISTOL: JOHN A. SCOTT, 60, Broad Quay. 
AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND: OLLENDO?FF & MCCREATH, 109, Hope Street, Glasgow 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


TuHIs week witnesses 
the crowning moments 
of a scheme which, 
‘once considered hope- 


. ae 

ts The Opening of 
_ the Great Central 

Railway. 


_years of fighting and working. The “ Great 
Central” is no new railway, save in name 
andin the extension to London, now happily 
completed. As the “ Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway,” it had its be- 


SS eee Ea 
Lf Seo = = ‘ . 

years has been a powerful and _ extensive 
undertaking in the “waist of Hugland,” as 


_ comparatively narrow stretch of our 
sland between Liverpool on the west coast» 
d Grimsby on the east, has boen termed. 
an east and west railway, with no outlet 
ondon, it had long done a heavy trade in 
ls, minerals, and multifarious manu- 
res of the busy Midlands; a carrying 
trade which in latter years totalled a sum of 
something over three and a half millions 
perannum. These goods were collected by 


‘M.S. & L. at various points along their 


pUSY cross-country system and handed over 


Northern, the Midland, and the London and 
Yorth Western—at Doneaster, Manchester, 
ford, and other junctions, whence they 
re carried to London; those great com- 
anies thus reaping nearly all the profits. 
the then chairman of the M.S. & L. re- 

rked, that railway was “ playing the part of 
Kal” to these gigantic corporations, and 
-thirds of that gross annual sum of three 
-a-half millions thus went. into the coffers 
these “foreign.” companies. In these 
we find the spur that goaded on the 
L. to do great things, and to 

he invasion of London, despite the 


THE BUILDERS’ 


, has now won to its fulfilment, after many 


to the three great trunk lines—the Great. 


“Managers 


then apparent hopelessness of fighting for 
the Parliamentary sanction of the scheme 
against the virulent opposition of the 
railways interested in keeping this threaten- 
ing competitor away. The then chairman 
of the M.S. & L. was Sir Edward Watkin, 
probably the. greatest genius that railway 
management has ever produced. There is 
room for Napoleons in the railway world, 
and of such a build was this man. By sheer 
force of will and industry, he had won to a 
commanding position, and held at one and 
the same time the Chairmanships of four 


different companies:—the M. S. and L., ° 


Metropolitan, the South Eastern, and the 
East London Railways. There were 
jealous eyes and sharp wits watching his 
schemes when, step by step, he led the 
Metropolitan Railway past Harrow and 
into the provincial wilds of Rickmansworth 
and Aylesbury, and so on to Quainton Road ; 
but few or none suspected for a long while 
that this was part of a great programme by 
which the M.S. and L. was slowly coming 
down south, and the Metropolitan marching 
north to meet it; subsequently to join 
hands. This was finally acknowledged 
when the time was ripe for the de- 
claration. It was in 1891 that this 
happened, when the M. S. and L. had 


reached Annesley, some ten miles north 
of Nottingham, and the Metropolitan had 
powers to Quainton Road, thus leaving a gap 
of ninety-eight miles to be bridged over by 
the contemplated extension to London. The 
proposals for this extension to Quainton Road, 
and for ranning powers thence over Metro- 
politan metals to West Hampstead, and 
thenee by a new line through St. John’s 
Wood to a London terminus in the Maryle- 
bone Road were brought before Parliament 
in the Session of 1891, and were defeated. A 
new Bill was prepared for 1892, and was 
fought through both Houses, finally obtaining 
the Royal Assent in 1894. Since the autumn 
of that year the line has been under construc- 


‘tion, and has cost im all very nearly seven 


millions sterling. 

All this expenditure and this now trium- 
phant energy have been put forward 
almost solely with the object of securing 
a share of the great coal traffic to London. 
This policy would make the early railway 
gasp, could they revisit the 
scenes of their former activity ; for there 
was a time (incredible though it may now 
appear) when it was considered to be beneath 


‘the dignity of a railway company to carry 


coals. Indeed in its early years, when it was 
the “ London and Birmingham,” the London 
and North-Western Railway actually re- 
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fused to earry such very un-aristocratic 
freight; and when circumstances were too 
strong for them, the officials of that line, 
obliged at last to convey coals, carefully 
eovered the trucks with tarpaulins, so that 
their shame should not be evident to the 
world at large. Circumstances have now- 
a-days proved so ironical that there are 
railway companies which would be only too 
glad of an opportunity for exchanging their 
un-luerative passenger traffic for the now 


coveted carriage of the once despised coals. 
C. G: H. 


Our . illustra- 
tion shows the 
new wing which 
has lately been added to the Purley Schools. 
The building has eight class rooms, four on 
either side of the main hall, which is 75ft. 
long, 3lft. wide, 25ft. 6in. high up to the. 
eollar beam, and will accommodate 400 
people. Each class room is 22ft. by 16ft., and 
13ft. 6in. high (4752 eubie feet), and is 
arranged to seat thirty-two boys, thus allow- 
ing about 150 eubie feet to each pupil. The 
new wing is connected to the old building 
by a range of cloisters 150ft. long, with a 


The J. R. Rob2rts’ Wing, 
Purley Schools. 


THE J. R. ROBERTS’ WING, PURLEY SCHOOLS. J, KINGWELL COLE AND KENNE1H WOCD, AECHIIECTS. 


large central archway for vehicles. From 
the end of these cloisters the grand staircase 
winds up to the central hall and class rooms, 
at the foot of which a door leads into the 
the masters’ room. The playground under- 
neath the building is about 75ft. wide by 70ft. 
long, with arched ceiling, and provided with 
drinking fountain, The heating and ven- 
tilating have been carried out on the most 
m)dern and approved principles, by Messrs. 
Rosser and Russel, and the furnishing of the 
class rooms, science room, &c., has been care- 
fully executed by the Educational Supply 
Company. The architectural style of the 
building is late scholastic Gothic, and the 
materials used are Patent Victoria stone 
and red brick, the carving to the stone- 
work being executed by the well-known 
sculptor, Mabey. Internally the woodwork 
in the elass rooms is pitch pine; the hall 
has a’ handsome, open-timbered roof of 
Sequoia wood; all the floors are fireproof, 
and are finished with wood blocks, by. Messrs: 
Bewick, Ward ‘and-Co, The painted-glass 
was-executed by Chas. Evans, the builder 
being Mr. F. Potter, of Horsham. The large 


window in the hall contains eight medallions 


with the arms of England and her various 
colonies. The architects are Messrs. J. King- 
well Cole, and Kenneth Wood, A.R.LB.A., 
17, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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THE PORTE, DORDRECHT. DRAWN BY H. F. WARING, 


~ THROUGH HOLLAND. 


BY H. F. WARING, 
Architectural Association Travelling 
Student, 1898. 
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(Continued from page 36.) 


4 MSTERDAM, the next town visited, is cer- | 


tainly the embodiment of one’s precon- 
™ ceived idea of a typical Dutch city, and 
after the quiet of Haarlem, it was quite strange 
to see the bustle and movement continually 
going on, and to-hear the continual clanging of 
the tram bells, the strange and weird cries of 
the street vendors, and the old quarter chimes 
from many a clock tower. The town origi- 
nated at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when Gysbrecht II., Lord of Amstel, 
built a castle here (1204), and constructed the 
dam which gave rise to its name. The older 
part of the city is in the form of a semicircle, 
the diameter being formed by the River Y. 
Canals intersect the city in every direction, and 
divide it into ninety islands, which are con- 
nected by means of nearly 300 bridges. Most 
of the houses are constructed on foundations 
of piles, a fact which gave rise to the jest of 
Erasmus of Rotterdam—that he knew a city 
whose inhabitants dwelt on the top of trees 
like rooks. = 
Among the most interesting buildings may 
be mentioned the Oude Kerke, erected in 1300, 
and the Niewe Kerke, a late Gothic cruciform 
structure with ambulatory and radiating 
chapels erected in 1408-70. The old Weigh 
House, which was builtas a town gate in 1488- 
1585, and was long used by the different guilds, 
is worth a visit. The Royal Palace—a severe, 
though very effective building of grey stone— 
was begun by Joc. van Kamper in 1648 as a 
town hall. It was furnished in 1655, at a cost 
of eight million florins. It rests on a founda- 
tion of over 13,000 piles, the length being 
264ft. and width 207ft., whilst the height of 
the tower is 187ft. It was presented by the 
city to King Louis Napoleon as a residence in 
1808. The gables are enriched with carving 
by Artus Quellin the Elder, celebrating 
allegorically the glories of the great com- 
mercial city and “queen of the seas.” While 
in Amsterdam, a visit should certainly be 
made to the Ryks museum, as besides many 
interesting old mantelpieces and doorheads, 


some excellent pictures may be seen, and the 


| 
| 


Ecclesiastical department illustrating the 
development of Ecclesiastical Art in the 
Netherlands from the Carlovingian period, 
through the Romanesque, early Gothic and 
late Gothic periods, to the seventeenth 
century, is certainly instructive. The rooms 
bay vaulted like churches, and each mode 
ea 


=e 


e ae id is ornamented in the contemporary 
style. 

From Amsterdam, a delightful voyage may 
be made by boat to the isle of Marken, which, 
however, has more interest for the artist than 
the architect. The island is inhabited almost 
exclusively by fishermen, whose quaint cos- 
tumes with those of their wives are worth 
travelling many miles to see. Again taking 
boat we reach Hoorn in about two hours, and 
the journey is certainly very pleasant, as one 
passes many of the old dead cities of the 
Zuyder Zee. Upon approaching the town the 
Porte stands out in a most picturesque manner. 
This was built in the sixteenth century, and, 
as far as the Architecture went, compared very 
well with any thing I had a3 yet seen. The 
Stadhuis also attracts notice, and some 
panelling here is very good. This small town 
has produced several eminent men, among 
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whom may be mentioned William Schouten, 
born in 1580, who discovered the passage 
round the south coast of America in 1616, and 
named Cape Horna after his native town. 
J. P. Coen, born 1587, the founder of the 
Dutch dominion in the East Indies was also a 
native of the town. Before leaving Hoorn notice 
should be taken of some stone and brick gate- 
ways at the north-east of the town. ° 

Ten miles north of Hoorn is Enkhuizan, 
which is reached after a ten-mile drive. The 
country passed through is more interesting 
than that of the south, whilst the peasant 
class seems to be in astate of much prosperity, 
which they have shown by erecting gaudy 
wooden houses, in many cases surrounded by 
moats with minature drawbridges, Enhhuize., 
now only numbering a population of 6300, 
formerly boasted 40,000 inhabitants, and this 
is not by any means an isolated case of a great 
decrease in the population of a town. It is 
difficult to account for such a falling off. The 
remains of the old fortifications in the Drome- 
daris Tower may be-seen, and the Zinderkerk, 
built in the fifteenth century, has an inte- 
resting tower. The rood-loft (1542-73) of the 
Weslerkerk is perhaps the finest of the kind 
in N. Holland, beside the church is a detached 
wooden belfry dating from 1519. It was 
here that rather an amusing incident occurred. 
TIT had run out of the Dutch money, and, 
having only English coinage, tried, without 
success, to purchase some photographs; the 
shopmen at three establishments seeming 
quite at a loss to know what a sovereign was. 
On reaching Hoorn the next day, where I had 
left my baggage, the landlord asked me about 
the trouble I had experienced the previous 
day, at the same time translating a paragraph 
from a local paper, which stated: “A young 
Englishman, luckily without success, endea- 
voured yesterday to pass off a brass coin,” &e 
Apparently the end might have been a good 
deal more serious than it turned out 

Alkinaar, close by, is well worth seeing, and 
if his visit can be arranged for market day 
(Friday) the traveller will bo fortunate. The 
whole of the picturesque market place is 
covered with cheeses of a brilliant orange 
colour, and these combined with the gaily 
coloured country carts and quaint costumes 
of the peasant form a picture not likely soon 
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to be forgotten. The Church of St. Lawrence, 
a fine Gothic building (1470-98), with lofty 
timber vaulting, repays a visit, and some 
finely-carved Renaissance choir stalls will be 
noticed. The tower of the church fell in the 
fifteenth century, and has never been rebuilt. 

Two places now remained which I parti- 
cularly wished to visit—viz., Delf and Dor- 
drecht. The former, once so famous for 
its pottery, isa charming old fashioned town 
of 32,000 inhabitants. It was almost totally 
destroyed by fire in 1536, and in 1654 it was 
seriously damaged by the explosion of a 
powder magazine. ‘There are, however, 
numcrous buildings of interest still existing. 
The new church, built in 1331, is an imposing 
building and possesses a remarkable monu- 
ment to William of Orange in black and 
white marble. There is also a monument to 
Van Tromp, who conquered the English fleet 
in 1652. Immediately opposite the church is 
the Prinsenhof. Here was the scene of the 
death of William of Orange—known to 
history as the Silent—founder of Dutch 
independence, who was assassinated on 
July 10th, 1584. The Prinsenhof was 
previously a monastery, but is now fitted up as 
a museum. ‘The place where the tragedy 
took place is still pointed out and is marked 
by an inscription. The Stadhuis on the west 
side of the market place restored by H. de 
Keyser after a fire in 1618 has some good 
pictures, and is in itself interesting to the 
architect. 


Taking train to Rotterdam and from thence 


steamboat up the river, Dordrecht, after one 
and a half hours’ most pleasant journey, 
appears in sight, and one is struck by the 
fine large tower of the Groote Kerke and the 
graceful Porte dome, both of which stand 
out in a very pleasing manner. The town in 
the middle ages was the wealthiest com- 
mercial city in Holland, and now numbers 
about 36,000 inhabitants. It was founded in 
1018 by Count Dietrich of Holland. In 1572 
the first assembly of the Independent States 
of Holland was held here. From November 
13th, 1618, till May 9th, 1619, the famous 
Synod of Dort held its meetings here, which 
were attended also by deputies from England 


_ Bishop of Oxford. 


and Scotland. It is historically remarkable 
for the unsuccessful siege by Jan, Duke of 
Brabant (1418), the great inundation of 1421, 
Jan van Egmond’s attempt to surprise the 
town (1481), and the Dutch Synod (1618). 
Dordrecht is situated on an island. Before 
the above-mentioned inundation took place it 
was connected with the continent at Brabant, 
and was founded by the Count Dirk III. in 
1008. To the north it is confined by the rivers 
Merwede and Oude Maas. Westward of the 
island runs the Dordrecht Kil—the way to 
the North Sea. The other side is occupied by 
the Nieuwe Merwede, running along a row of 
small islands covered with rushes, and it is 
these rivers, with their ever varying scenes of 
shipping, that make the place so attractive to 
the artist as well as architect. 

The Porte already mentioned faces the 
river, and is built of red brick, and richly 
adorned with heads, lions, and escutcheons of 
sandstone. The centre of the decoration is 
formed by a large medallion representing the 
figure of a maiden surrounded by a hedge, and 
emblematical of the town of Dort. Around 
the medallion the coats of arms of those towns 
that joined the banner of Dordrecht in the 


times of the Counts of Holland will be seen. 


The arch and columns which flank the entrance 
of the gate were built in the eighteenth 
century, as was also the cupola. The building 
itself was erected in 1618. On the land side 
the gateway has the character of a stately, 


richly adorned Renaissance facade; along the ' 
- windows rise Doric and Corinthian pilasters, 


cartouches and heads of angels appear here 
and there, and ever the entrance the arms of 
Dort are carved, crowned with a large bust. 
The building is now used as a museum, and 
contains much of interest; amongst other 
objects, a carved stone mantelpiece attracts 
attention. _ 

The Groote Kerke is, perhaps, the most 
important building in the town. This is a 
Gothic building of the fourteenth century, and 


is of red brickwork and stone combined. ‘The | 


tower, which is considerably out of the per- 
pendicular, is well proportioned, and it relies 
more upon these proportions than upon its 
details, which are coarse, for its fine effect. 
The very excellent choir stalls, executed in 
1538-40, will interest the student. On the 


wharves and quays some interesting ware- - 


houses stand, testifying to the town’s former 
importance and wealth, whilst some stone 


houses with curious traceried window heads 


and wrought iron stay bar ends call forth 
admiration. 

Owing to the fact of the town being built 
on a foundation of piles, many of the houses 
lean towards one another on opposite sides at a 
fearful and wonderful angle, owing to these 
foundations having sunk, and it is nearly 
incredible that the chief director of the 
museum should have explained they were thus 
built to keep off the rain from the walls. 

Though the medieval buildings throughout 
Holland are so good in design, and of so much 
interest, the art of building, at least as far as 
the design goes, has not descended to the 
architects of the present day; their construc- 
tion, however, throughout the ‘country was 
excellent, and I saw no sign of the jerry 
builder. The student goes, however, to this 
country to study design, and surely he will 
be delighted with what he sees, for where 
else will he find such simple well-proportioned, 
and at the same time, such effective treatment 
of buildings as in some of the old, and in many 
cases, rapidly declining cities of Holland ? 


The Portrait of the Lord Chief Justice 
(Lord Russell of Killowen), attired in his 
judicial robes, which is being painted by Mr. 
Sargent, R.A., is now approaching completion, 
and, it is expected, will be ready for exhibition 
at the Royal Academy in May next. 


A Beautiful Oak Screen has been erected, 
at a cost of about £400, in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church, Mortimer, near Reading, in 
memory of the late Mr. Richard Benyon, of 
Englefield House, Berks. It was designed by 
Sir Arthur Blomfield and dedicated by the 
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N eastern traveller once said that until he 
went to India, he did not at all understand 
the artistic beauty of marble. As he spoke, 
he had before him the magnificence of the 
Taj Mahal, the most priceless and wonderful ~ 
monument in the world, raised by the Emperor 
Shah Jehan to the memory of the wife. The 
Makrana marble of which the Taj Mahal is 
built, looks its best under the gilding of the 
Indian sun or lit up by, the softer rays of the 
moon in the marvellous manner. which can 
only be witnessed in eastern climes. It is 
under such circumstances a highly crystalline 
substance like marble obtains an added charm. 
Centuries before the building of the Ta 
Mahal, long before it was said of a Roman 
Emperor that he found Rome of brick and 
left it of marble, the Indian workers had 
attained a high degree of skill and it was 
probably through Eastern influence, by way of 
Persia and Greece, the Romans obtained such 
a strongly pronounced taste for marble decora: 
tion. ‘The importation of marble into ancient 
Rome must have been enormous, for during 
the whole of the Dark Ages, and down te 
comparatively recent times, Rome was the 
marble quarry of the world. Some of 
the early popes are said to have destroyed 
more Roman buildings for their churches than 
the Goths, the Huns, and the Vandals put 
together. One of the earliest examples of 
this traffic is probably the Baptistry of St 
John, in Florence, although some authorities 
are of opinion that this building is more 
directly of Roman origin. Many of the 
columns and the marble used in the mosai¢ 
at the Church of St. Miniato, also of Florence, 
are undoubtedly of Roman origin. . It was it 
the eleventh century that a custom grew uf 
that has more or less beén practised in Italy 
decorating the walls of buildings in bands <¢ 
striking contrast. Knight puts this custom 
down to Saracenic influence. The Cathed 
of St. Marks, at Venice, is one of the ri 
illustrations of marble work in Europ 
contains more than 500 pillars of © 
Antico, Porphyry, Serpentine, and some of 
Exterior and interior, ce 
and pavement are encrusted with riél 
materials. All that is not gold or bronz 
mosaic is covered with the choicest ma: 
One of the best known pieces of marble 
inthe Ducal Palace is the celebrated G 
Staircase, a fine piece of fifteenth centur 
work. = 
It is perhaps unfair to compare work of thi 
kind with that which passes for decoration 
in some most pretentious buildings in thi 
country. The owners of a fashionable London 
theatre only recently proudly stated that the 
are the possessors of “the best imitatic 
marble set up in this country,” and to crow 
it all “many competent judges have 
deceived by it.” One can imagine the criti 
of the author of “ The Stones of Venice,” w 
opinion upon such kinds of work was one 
forcibly expressed. ae 
At the seat of Earl Spencer, at Althorp, 1 
the entrance hall there is an excellent specimé 
of what can be done with simple white m 
Another is to be found in Mayfair, a 
house of Lord Burton, where tho staircase 1 
of Sicilian and the hall is paved with the sam 
material relieved with bands of Dove. Go 
ford House, the seat of the Earl of Wemy 
was originally designed by the Brothers Adai 
but it was left to an architect of our time, M 
Wm. Young, to convert it into a bea 
palace ox the Firth of Forth, and to ere 
charming marble staircase which is its ehiet 
feature. a 
Numidian marbles all take a high polsa, 
and many of them are of singular beauty. 
ancient times, they were greatly prized by 
Romans, but after the fall of the Empir 
sources of supply were lost sight of, and 
have only recently been re-discovered. © 
Playfair, H.B.M. Consul at Algiers, is of 
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that the Roman Emperors. carefully guarded 
the secret of these quarries, and that only 
comparatively small pieces were taken away 
‘They were probably worked up into mosaics 
or used for other fine decorative purposes. 
‘Swiss Cippolino has been used in the marble 
‘decoration of the pump room at the Clifton 
‘Spa. The quarries are situated in Switzerland, 
and a large capital has recently been sunk in 
“opening them out, in making roads, and laying 
down plant. — 

It is well to bear in mind that the beauty of 
coloured marble is seen to the best advantage 
‘in plain surfaces, and we ought generally to 
abstain from enriching mouldings with carv- 
‘ing. In many of the darker marbles the effect 
of colour is so overpowering as to practically 
obliterate the forms of moulding executed in 
‘them ; but whether light or dark marbles are 
used in mouldings, they should be uni- 
coloured and free from markings and veins, 
which destroy the effect of mouldings by 
crossing them by inharmonious lines. It is a 
pity that Irish marbles are not more generally 
adopted. A beautiful green marble is obtained 
from quarries near Recess, Co. Galway. It is 
‘serpentine, like the green marble of Genoa. 
“Repeated attempts have been made to estab- 
lish the quarrying industry in Galway, but the 
‘want of appreciative demand has hitherto 
been always in the way. 
re 
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ENGLISH CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By H. A. PROTHERO, M.A., FRLB.A. 


“(\LD CHURCHES (and it is mainly about 
old churches that I shall speak to-night) 


_ may not interest everybody, but they | 


are “common objects of the country;” and it 
is just as well for all of us to know something 
of the things that we see every day in the 
Bere of a walk or from the windows of a train. 
A hedge-is more amusing to one who knows 
ranesbill from stitchwort, a lackey caterpillar 
om a T'ussock; or a field to the critic of the 
oints of horses and cattle; and so on. In 
his country you cannot go far without seeing 
a church, and in country places, at any rate, 
1owever new and spruce it may look, it is in 
nine cases out of ten an old one. Other 
uildings or monuments there may be which 
older still—Roman walls and pavements, 
or camps and Celtic sepulchres. Again, there 
me castles of the time of Rufus, Stephen, or 
the Edwards; but these are comparatively 
‘searce, and most of them, after serving their 
yurpose for a time, were destroyed or went 
‘quickly into disuse and ruin; whereas most of 
our churches from the time they were built 
have remained 
: Continuously in Use, 
Wapting themselves to changes without losing 
their identity. That is their great and unique 
interest, and is the key to their history. There 
sno other class of buildings of which the 
ame thing might be said to at all the same 
extent. Compared to the periods of Geology 
of course “a thousand years is but as 
| rday;” but in. what is generally 
alled the history of our own country, 
it is a longish time, and covers most 
f the events which are learned in our earlier 
ays from Mrs. Markham, or Hume, or Froude ; 
and un-learned,a good many of them, since, 
n what seems to be better authority. All 
‘round us are hundreds of old churches which 
have silently witnessed, some the whole, all the 


might begin our learning and unlearning over 
in.~ To deal with 

a A Huge Subject 

@ Church Architecture in a single lecture is 


~ 


beyond the powers of any man, unless he is so 


fy , on Feb, ‘Sth. 
4 oe at . 


e delivered at the Municipal School of Art, 


short of facts that an hour or so will tell all 
he knows, so I am going to pass rather lightly 
over ground which is probably more or less 
familiar to an audience like this ; such for 
instance as the rise, development, or decay of 
Styles ; the growth from wooden constructions 
to plain stone ones (which often retain 
woodenness of form), from the simplest round 
arch, through the more elaborate forms, to 


‘the pointed arch and the various developments 


of Gothic Architecture; and I shall deal 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


of any value, comes from—or is more or less 
suggested by—that pamphlet. Many people 
looking at an old church think that as they 
see it now so it was built; but on that point 
the stones do cry out and say “No!” Topsy, 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in reply to a question 
as to whence she came, replied “I guess I 
growed.” It is the steps by which our churches 
grew, according to pretty fixed laws of 
development, that I want to put before you. 
Now for just one preliminary statement 
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FROM THE MARKET PLACE, HOORN. 


mainly with what is certainly a less familiar 
though I hope not less interesting subject, 
that is the 


Ground Plan and Construction 
of our churches, and how they came to be 
what we now see them. The idea was sug- 
gested to me by a chance remark of Mr. W. 
L. Newman, whom some of you may have 
heard of as a great Aristotelian scholar. He 
said to me during a country walk: “I often 
wish someone would tell me how old churches 
grew into what I now see them.” The answer 
to that question is better contained in a 
pamphlet by my friend, Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite than in any other work known to me; 
and most of what I shall say to-night that: is 
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which I ask you to bear steadily in mind, for 
itis at the bottom of the whole subject, it is 
this:—That the plan of a bwilding is dictated 
by the use to which that building is put. It 
does not matter what the building is. In the 
case of churches the use may vary somewhat. 
Some were intended solely or chiefly for Mass 
or Holy Communion with a small congregation ; 
some for large choirs or cathedral establish- 
ments; some for monastic bodies; some for 
colleges; some for large audiences to hear 
sermons. Whatever they were for, they were 
planned accordingly. 


The Origin and Development 


To come now to the consideration of how 
our church plans originated and developed.— 


70 


I shall begin by quoting Micklethwaite —He 
says: “ Just as the Church of England traces 
her origin partly to the ancient British Church 
existing in the land before the coming of the 
Saxons, and partly to the Roman Church 
through the mission of St. Augustine at the 
end of the sixth century, so the buildings in 
which she worships show evidence of having 
been derived from the same twosources. We 
cannot indeed often say that a church is purely 
Celtic or purely Italian, for the two traditions 
existing side by side affected each other, and 
even became mixed; but even in those built 
at the present time we can trace their in- 
fluences, and point out features derived from 
each”” That is my text, and it lays down the 
proposition that our churches are descended 
from two distinct lines of ancestors, and that 
most of them present to this day features 
derived from their two pedigrees. 


The British Type. 


To take now the British ancestor first :—As 
far as I know there remains no church in 
England dating back to the time before the 
landing of Augustine (whether or no there 
may be some in Ireland and Scotland). Most 
of them were probably of wood, and from 
various causes they disappeared; but the 
type, which is unlike most foreign types, is 
found in the few still standing which were 
built before the Norman Conquest, and it is 
the type which has been followed for quite 
small churches from that day to this. These 
little churches consisted practically of two 
rooms, with a doorway between them, so 
narrow that you can hardly call it a chancel 
arch. The finest specimen is at Bradford-on- 
Avon. It is of unknown date, before the 
tenth century anyhow, probably long before. 
It consists of a tall aisleless nave and a very 
small chancel, square-ended as the British 
church perhaps always was, with a round- 
headed opening between the two. It has also, 
what most of them have not, a porch. 


The Basilican Type. 


That is one parent stock; and before going on 
to describe how it developed, I must go out- 
side England to say something of the other, 
to which are mainly due our larger churches, 
cathedrals, and abbeys. This was the 
Basilica—the law court of the later Roman 
Republic and of the palmy days (financially 
palmy at any rate) of the Empire. Whether 
the Roman church on emerging from upper 
chambers and arenaria, deliberately copied 
the Basilica; or whether in the fourth century 
she actually came into possession of any of 
them, I don’t know. But in general plan and 
arrangement, exactly what the legal Basilica 
was in the time of Nero, the Christian Basilica 
remains in the time of Leo. XIII. without any 
alteration worth speaking of. Basilicas seem 
to have appeared in Rome after the fire in 
210 B.c.—before which Livy says: “neque 
enim tunc basilicae erant.” They were 
borrowed of course from Greece, where the 
oto% Baotkukh was the porch in which the 
tpxwv Bacireds sat to adjudicate on religious 
matters. 
The Roman Basilica. 


In Rome there were at various times about 
twenty of them; and the perfect form was a 
quadrangular hall, at least twice as long as 
broad, with rows of pillars forming aisles with 
galleries above, and an apse at one end or both. 
Round the apse sat the judge and his assessors, 
the pretor’s curule chair being in the middle 
of the curve. In front of him, under the 
chord of the apse, was the altar on which the 
judices swore ; and this part of the building 
was partly railed off by latticed screens called 
“eancelli.”. The Christians thus found their 
churches ready to hand. The nave held the 
general congregation—mostly the men, the 
galleries accommodated the women (an arrange- 
ment still adhered to in some parts of Europe, 
also in synagogues), the bishop took the 
pretor’s chair, the clergy the benches of the 
assessors, the readers and singers occupied 
the places of the advocates below the tribunal 
and the altar remained where it was in the 
middle of what now became the choir, fenced 
from the nave by the cancelli. When 

ugustine came to England, that was the 
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type of church he was accustomed to; and 
how little it was departed from can be seen by 
comparing the plan of the Basilica on the 
Palatine, which never was a church at all, with 
the original pre-Norman Cathedral of Canter- 
bury. 

Development of the Bradford Type. 


I shall now go back to the simple chapel of 
the Bradford type, and show very shortly how 
this type developed, until it became, in large 
parish churches, something nearly akin to 
the foreign basilica. The first step was taken 
not long before the Norman conquest. A good 
deal of money must have been spent on 
Churches, and Queen Emma brought over 
foreign ideas from Normandy, where Archi- 
tecture had taken a lead which England could 
only follow at a distance. The chancel arch 
widened, and the small square-ended Sanctuary 
(at any rate after the conquest) grew pretty 
commonly into a chancel with an apse at 
the end. I shall say more about apses further 
on, and will only point out now that the 
apsidal form is on the whole foreign, and that 
though there was for a time a general 
tendency. to adopt it in England, that 
tendency in the long run gave way to a 
sort of insular prejudice in favour of the 
square end. As an extreme case of apsidal 
form in foreign churches I may quote the 
queer little church at Querqueville, over- 
looking Cherbourg Harbour, which with a 
tiny nave and small apsidal chancel and tran- 
septs has exactly the ground plan of the ace 
of clubs. 
Towers and Transepts. 


Another change which comes in this period is 
the appearance of towers, sometimes at the 
west end; more commonly on two cross arches 
at the entrance of the chancel. This was 
before the cross shape was thought of, and the 
plan was still a simple parallelogram, with a 
tower in the middle, a plan of which one not- 
able example is Iffley, near Oxford. Before long 
transepts of some sort began to appear; 
rather rudimentary, and not opening into the 
church at all, as I believe is the case with the 
very curious old church in Dover Castle. But 
the opening into the church soon followed, 
and the regular cross shape at once became so 
popular as to be almost universal for churches 
of any size. This is really one of the most 
curious and least known things about our old 
parish churches, that, though most of them 
have now lost their cross shape, and their 
towers, as a rule, no longer stand in the 
middle, but at one end; yet they retain to 
this day traces of their older plan of a plain 
cross with a tower in the middle. The 
occupants of these 


Cruciform Churches, 


when the population grew and more accom- 
modation was wanted, found themselves in a 
difficulty about enlargement. They could not 
adopt heroic measures and begin over again, 
and indefinite elongation of the nave was 
inconvenient, so they generally knocked out 
the north wall of the nave, and built a narrow 
aisle opening into it by an arcade, and into the 
transept by an arch; and later on, when need 
arose, they did the same on the south side, 
making the aisle a little wider this time. These 
narrow aisles were sometimes part of the 
original building in Norman times; more 
commonly additions, but whichever they were, 
they, in their turn, became inadequate, and in 
the fourteenth century they were very 
commonly pulled down and wider ones built 
instead (sometimes wider than the nave they 
flanked, as at Great Yarmouth, Cheltenham, 
and elsewhere); and at the same time the 
comparatively short Norman sanctuaries gave 
way to larger chancels, a changé which one con- 
nects with a change in the services; the older 
sanctuary being for the Communion Service, 
or Mass only, while the new chancel was 
wanted for clerks and others who said publicly 
the services of the Breviary, now adapted in 
the Morning and Evening Services of the 
Church of England. 


Origin of the Clerestory. 


There were two main results of this wide aisle 
building. One was that the side windows were 
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pushed out so far that the nave became rather 
dark, so a clerestory was built over the nave 
arcade and often developed into an important 
feature. Where no clerestory was built you 
sometimes find (as at Newport in Monmouth- 
shire, and Overbury in Worcestershire) the 
Norman nave bottled up by large later aisles, 
so that the old small clerestory windows open, 
not into the open air, but into the aisles 
beyond. - 

Why Central Towers Disappeared. — 


The other result is an odd, but quite natural 
one:—The aisle builders had opened their 
wide aisles into the transepts by wide arches, 
consequently the twelfth century towers, whic 
had stood securely on their cross walls, lost 
much of their support, and in most cases 
tumbled down, the result is that central 
towers are now comparatively scarce in parish 
churches, though of course a good number are 
still standing. Another thing, by the way 
which weakened towers was the custom of 
cutting “ squints ” through their supports, by 
which peoplein aisles or transepts could see into 
the chancel. It is a common idea, I believe 
that the people did not hear, see, or know (were 
not in fact allowed to hear, see, or know) what 
was done in the chancel; but having no time 
for theories I can only point out the fact, 
visible all over the country, that when the old 
people had a Tower or a narrow arch in their 
way, they cut such a lot of peep-holes- all 
round it that in the.end it very commonly fell 
down. Asarule, when the fourteenth century 
people found that their Towers were down 
they no doubt talked it over and agreed that 
their old central Towers were rather incon- 
venient and blocked the church, and as they 
were down they would not put them up again 
in the same place, but build a steeple at the 
West end, where it would do just as well and 
interfere with nobody. This was about the 
time of the Black Death, and of a generally 
troubled state of things in England, so that 
the country was not much in the mood for 
building. They patched up the churches 
where the fall of the old Towers had wrecked 
them, but left their new Towers until they 
felt in better spirits. Consequently for a 
time 23 te 


Towers were scarce. 


The old ones had tumbled down and the new 
ones were not built. However, after a bit 
they built their new ones, and they seem 
generally to have built them detached from 
the existing west ends, and joined the two 
later, so that the building of the tower should 
not interrupt the services. Perhaps this is a 
convenient place to answer a common question 
—Why are so many old churches askew ?— 
The chancel not on the same axis as the nave. 
Many pious and fanciful reasons have been 
given, but Micklethwaite points out that 
one part of the building continued in u 
while another was being built, and as the 
builders had no very accurate instruments, 
they often got a little off the lines, which is a 
prosaic, but doubtless true, explanation. By 
this time, as you see, the cross shape was 
nearly lost, and when the fifteenth century” 
people carried on aisles or chapels east of the 


ir. 


transepts, it disappeared outright, and the — 
Church became a Parallelogram; — 


but—and this is an important point—if -y: 
look carefully in one of these late paralle 
gram churches for earlier work, in the place 
where @ priori you would expect to find it- 

i.e., at the west end and the extremities of the 
transepts—there you will often find it in the 
midst of its earlier surroundings. Havi 
traced the development of the parish ch 
from the simple Saxon and British ty 

something which in the end resembles th 
Basilican plan, I will now only say a word o1 
two about the roofs, which is such an impor- 
tant feature of late churches. For en 
churches, even small ones, were and are much 
more commonly. groined in stone than ours 
are. In England, the usual thing was 4 
wooden roof, which, in the fifteenth century) 
especially in some eastern and south-wes 
countries, became one of the glories of th 
building. = 


(To be continued.) 
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Enquiries Answered. 


he services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shourd in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


> 


* 
RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITS AT 


4 THE ACADEMY. 
To the Editor of Tue BurtupErRs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Srr,—May I ask if you can kindly 
‘me what are the rules for framing 
rchitectural drawings for the Royal Academy. 
a gilt frames necessary >—Yours faithfully, 
Clifton. - J.B. 


The Royal Academy publishes a list of con- 
itions to be observed by intending exhibitors. 
mu should write to the secretary for this. 
me of the conditions is that gilt frames must 


Ae 


BOOKS ON MASONRY. 
To the Editor of Tum Buitpers’ JouRNAL. 


smr;—Could you recommend Books on 
lasonry, especially those which would be 
seful to R.I.B.A. students. See p. 253 

B.A Kalendar 1898-99. “One sheet of 
iagrams of Constructive Masonry on Brick- 
rk, such as arches or groined vaults with 
) projection of arch and vault stones.” 
= * ARCH.” 


‘Masonry and Stonecutting ” by E. Dobson, 
ce 2s. 6d., and “ Practical Masonry ” by W. 
urchase, price 7s, 6d., both published by 
rosby, Lockwood, and Son, are books that 
L suit you. Both give illustrations of 
Iting and similar work sufficient for your 


eAR Sir,—Could you or any of your 
ers inform me where I could get full 
rmation with regard to acetylene gas? I 
h to make use of it, if suitable, in a 
ntry house, but am somewhat ignorant of 
rules to be observed in its application. | 

= COUNTRY SUBSCRIBER. 

lymouth., 
pamphlet containing a good deal of 
ation about acetylene gas and its manu- 
re can be obtained from the Acetylene 
inating Company, 63, Queen Victoria 
et, London. They, however, do not supply 
ie gas generators, but only manufacture the 
arbide of calcium from which the gas is 


rite, giving particulars of the extent of 
installation you would require, to the 
_Gas Company, 38, Tachett’s Street, 
burn, Lanes., or to Messrs. Thorn and 


fa 


te cost of erecting a few baths for working- 
d), to be of a substantial but economical 
eter, and to include tank, porcelain baths, 
and fittings, and caretaker’s rooms ? 
per bath—say, £400 for four baths, £800 


—Yours truly, 2:8 Di 


s by no means easy to give a satisfactory 
er to your question, neither are we quite 
in whether you want a swimming bath 
ell as private slipper baths. In either 


_per slipper bath, as, however few there 


ments, the laundry, the heating appa- 
kc., to be provided ; so that there would 
much difference in the cost, whether 

en or twenty. If you require a 


e. Probably your best plan would be | 


EAR Sir,—Can you give me the approxi- eee Ee openings. 


in a_manufacturing town (exclusive of — that pointing is of less value than it appears 


to be (see Sketch A). 


$ we to reckon upon spending more than © 


eight baths, and so on, including all the | 


m can hardly calculate the cost at so | 


e, there are always the caretaker’s — 
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swimming bath and, say, twenty to thirty 
slipper baths, you must calculate on spending 
from £7000 to £8000, and, as a general guide 
to the art of such buildings, you may take the 
price at about 8d. for every cubic foot in 
the total cubic contents of the building, 
including the engineering, which is an ex- 
pensive item. If you only require slipper 
baths, you might be able to provide, say, from 
twenty to thirty, with caretaker’s house, 
laundry, entrances, &c., for about £2500. It 
would hardly be worth while to build with 
fewer baths, as the cost of the necessary acces- 
sories would become out of all proportion to 
the bathing accommodation provided ; but if 
you have very little money to spend, you 
might be able to alter, or add to, an existing 
house to give six or eight baths, and 
this might possibly be done for a few 
hundred pounds; but then you have either 
to buy the house or pay a rent. All such 
estimates as these are, however, rather wild, 
as you have to take into account the prices of 
local materials and labour, the nature of the 
site, and so many other unknown quantities. 


RAIN DRIFT THROUGH SOLID 
GRANITE WALLS. 
To the Editor of Tue BurtpErs’ Journat. 


Dear Srr,—Can you suggest a certain cure 
for rain drift through solid granite walls ? 
The walls were battened to prevent damp 
striking through. The writer does not want 
to have recourse to external cementing if it 


RAIN DRIFT THROUGH 


can be avoided. Indurating solutions have 
not proved very satisfactory. 


BuILpER. 
Birmingham. 


If these walls are solid granite, and are not 


_ backed up with brickwork in cement (see 


if the place is to be replastered. We do not 
think petrifying solutions are of much value 
in cases like these, 


FUMING AND POLISHING 
} MAHOGANY, 


To the Editor of Tux BuitpErs’ JourNAL. 


Drar Sir,—Would you—through your en. 
quiry column—inform me how the tone of 
colour on Chippendale furniture is obtained, 
as I am desirous of getting the effect on some 
new work, Is the mahogany fumed or stained ? 
(I do not know whether the former has ever 
been tried on mahogany with any degree of 
success.) If stained, what stain should be 
used, and is French or wax polishing the best 
method to adopt. “UNCERTAIN.” 

The “Chippendale” colour may be obtained 
by subjecting the mahogany to the fumes of 
the strongest liquor ammonia in an air-tight 
receptacle. The same effect may be secured 
by the use of a solution of potassium bichro- 
mate; but the application of any stain— 
though the easier method—has +the. corres- 
ponding disadvantage of swelling the grain of 
the wood. The colour of the new wood, and 
the exact shade required in the finished article 
will determine the time required for fuming 
and the quantity of ammoniacal gas required, 
also the strength of the bichromate solution ; 
but any good polisher will be able, by the use 
of red oil and stained polish, to impart to the 
work any required tone, even if the preliminary 


SOLID GRANITE WALLS. 


Sketch C), it is most likely that external | 


| rendering with Portland cement and clean | 
_ gravel will be the only certain cure. 


Before 


| this is resorted to, careful examination should 
_ be made of the pointing, projecting courses, — 


This may become 
cracked, and render it possible for rain to get 
behind and make its way to the mortar used 
for building. The window and door openings 
are also sources of weakness in many instances, 
Sketch D and Section D E show how cells are 
usually left hollow until a building is finished. 


It often happens © 


Sketch F shows how the cell bed should be © 
filled up, instead of the common method, as at — 
G. The window and door frames should be | 


thoroughly pointed and _ bedded. 
courses and cornices and all projecting courses 
should be covered with lead well cap flashed. 
All joints should be raked out deeply, as at H, 
and well pointed with good material. 
if found hollow. A prod with a penknife will 


may be dealt with by rendering the wall with 
Portland cement and gravel before battening 


String | 


All | 


cells should be filled up underneath with grout — dona: as,..otherwise, any ‘contained: moisture 


go through pointing, as at G. The inside Would be driven inwards, 


‘ 


darkening has not been carried sufliciently 
far. 


WATERPROOFING BRICK WALLS. 


To the Editor of THz BuiupErs’ JouRNAL. 
Dear Si1r,—Will you kindly tell me if there 


_ is any method of making a brick wall water- 


proof without affecting its appearance ? 
St. Alban’s. R. G, E. 


A couple of coats of boiled linseed oil, 
liberally applied, form a good waterproofing 
composition for application to exposed walls 
in order to prevent wet penetrating, but the 
colour of the brickwork is mellowed somewhat 
by this treatment. In the case of light red 
facings this mellowing may be rather in the 
nature of an advantage than otherwise ; but 
if itis a sine gud non that the colour must 
remain unaltered “Colourless Zopissa Solu- 


tion” (Granite Paint Company, Cross Street, 


Creek Road, Deptford, S.E.) or “ Fluate” 
(Bath Stone Firms, Bath) might be tried; 
but it would be advisable to try the effect of 
either or all of the suggested treatments upon 
a sample brick or piece of walling before 
venturing upon the job as a whole. The 
walls should be pretty dry before anything is 


[Several answers are held over till next 
week. Ep. | 
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-~Correspondence. 


SOANE MEDALLION DESIGNS. 
To the Editor of Tax BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—it is stated in your issue of 
Feb. 22;-that one of my drawings, submitted 
in the recent competition for the Soane Medal- 
lion, is reproduced upside down in the issue 
of “The Builder” for Feb. 18th. I should 
like to state that the plan is placed therein in 
the only position in which it can be read 
properly with the section, and a person opening 
“The Builder’—the right way up—will see 
the plan as it was originally fixed to the 
drawing-board when it was being designed, 
and it was then certainly not upside down.— 
Yours truly, “"W. STANLEY BATES. 


(We willingly publish the above letter and 
withdraw the suggestion that our contem- 
porary has printed one of Mr. Bates’ drawings 
upside down. Itis evidently Mr. Bates’ system 
of lettering his plans that is at fault, and our 
contemporary could not well have arranged 
them otherwise. Looking at the Longitu- 
dinal Section in the natural way so that the 
lettering reads from bottom to top the plan 
would be upside down; but this, says Mr. 
Bates is not the right way of the sheet. It 
follows then that we must read the lettering 
on the section one way—from top to bottom 
and that on the plan the other way—from 
bottom to top. The point is a small one, but 
such an arrangement is obviously inconven- 
ient. Ep. B. J.] 


STRAINS IN BEAMS. 

To the Editor of Tue BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Srr,—As a teacher of Building Construction 
at the East London Technical College and at 
Croydon Polytechnic, I think I may be excused 
for pointing out some errors in Mr. C. W. 
Tomlinson’s article, .entitled “Strains in 
3eams.” At the bottom of the first column 
we read: “The next thing is to find the 
amount of stress produced, or bending moment, 
as it is termed. In this appears the first 
blunder. Stress is by no means the same 
thing as bending moment. Bending moment, 
or leverage, is the cause, stress (i.e., the 
internal forces in the beam) is the effect, a fact 
which should not be mis-stated by anyone 
setting out to simplify the formule given in 
text-books. Again, bending moment is 
leverage, which implies distance and force, 
and is measured in tons-ft. or lb.-ft., «ce. 
Now we find Mr. Tomlinson giving the stress 
or bending moment as 18'125 tons in the 
example (Fig. 5). The answer given is not 
stress, but bending moment, and should have 
been 13°125 tons-ft. Another serious blunder 
occurs in the rule given. The latter part of 
it reads: “The remainder will be the amount 
of stress at the given point.” Here it should 
have been the magnitude of the bending 
moment, &c. To take the last example, we 
read: “Stress at X=72:1 tons.” Clearly 
what should have been stated is that the 
bending moment at tlie section X is 72°1 tons- 
ft.—Yours faithfully, 

ALBERT GRENVILLE. 


Dear S1r,—With regard to the alleged 
blunder at the bottom of the first column, I 
feel I cannot do better than quote my 
authority. Wilson, in his “Advanced Build- 
ing Construction,” p. 180, says: “ To deter- 
mine the strain or bending moment,” thus 
implying they are one and the same thing. 

For this reason I used the term strain (or 
stress), as being more familiar to students 
than bending moment, as the latter term is 
more usual in applied mechanics, and, on the 
same grounds, I expressed the magnitude of 
the strain (or bending moment) in tons, 
though I am aware it is more strictly correct 
to express the same in foot-tons, 

All the alleged errors are based on this same 
question of terms.—Faithfully yours, 

CHAS. W. TOMLINSON. 
_._ | Mr. Tomlinson is quite at sea in his use of 
the terms “strain,” “stress,” and “bending 
moment.” ‘We shall publish next week an 


authoritative note from an expert. Ep. B. J.) 


Keystones. 


A Science and Art Institute is proposed 
for erection at Stourbridge, at an estimated 
cost of £7000. 

A Refuse Destructor is to be erected at 
Paisley. The Horsfall Syndicate Limited are 
supplying a portion of the work. 

A drinking fountain to be erected as a 
Memorial to the late Duchess of Teck will 
shortly be placed on Richmond Hill. 


The English Church of St. Mark, 
Assouan, is now being erected. The Duke 
of Connaught laid the foundation stone on 
Feb. 27th. 

A New Railway Station at Finchley, 
between Church End and East Finchley, is to 
be opened by the Great Northern Railway 
Company. Z 

A Band Stand to cost £594 is to be 
erected in Battersea Park. The London 
County Council voted the money at its last 
week’s meeting. 

The Alterations to Clerkenwell Fire 
Station have cost £2,694 in excess of the 
estimates. The County Council have sanc- 
tioned the payment. 

The Architect of the London School 
Board, Mr, T. J. Bailey, is to have his sal- 
ary increased to £1100 a year, with a further 
increase is twelve months to £1200. 


A New Bank at Southsea for Messrs. 
Grant and Maddison’s Union Banking Com- 
pany, is to be erected on the site of the old 
premises in Palmerston Road. 


A new hotel erected by the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company at Sruden Bay, 
has been opened. ‘The decoration and fur- 
nishing have been carried out in sumptuous ~ 
style. 

St. John’s Church, Lowestoft is being 
improved by the addition to the chancel of 
a new marble reredos, which was subscribed 
for as the local memorial of the Diamond 
Jubilee. 

The John Ruskin School, in Beresford 
Street, Newington, built at a cost of £22,504, 
has just been opened. The site has cost an 
additional £7928. The school provides accom- 
modation for 1138 scholars. 


The late Mr. William Roberts, architect, 
of Manchester, has bequeathed over~ £23,000 
for public purposes; £4500 is given for a 
statue of Mr. Gladstone, to be erected in ~ 
Manchester. National charities also benefit. 


New Schools at Dumfries.—A new ele- 
mentary school has been erected in George 
Street by the Dumfries School Board. It is 
a handsome building, having cost (with the 
site) nearly £10,000. The architect is Mr. 
Crombie, of Dumfries. 


Fever Pavilions for Burnley.— The 
Burnley Joint Hospital Board have decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board to 
sanction the borrowing of £15,000 for the pur- 
pose of building two new fever pavilions, and 
of paying the excess in expenditure over the 
borrowing powers on the Burnley and District 
Sanatorium. 

All Saints’ Church, Thwing, Yorkshire, 
is to be renovated at a cost of £2500, The 
old high pews are to be swept away, but the 
remarkably fine Norman chancel arch, south 
porch, and font are to be caf€fully preserved. 
A striking feature in the chancel is a monu- 
ment of a priest in full vestments of ancient 
pattern.. 

The Arts and Crafts Society of Ireland 
purpose holding their exhibition in Dublin 
during November of this year. The sen- 
ate- of the Royal University have again 


pleted will soon be open from end to end. It 


~ work of restoring St. Nicholas Church, Strooe 


granted the use of their _ buildings, 
at Earlsfort Terrace, for the purpose of 
the exhibition. A. substantial guarantee 
fund has already been subscribed sufficient to 
enable the society to complete their arrange- 
ments. Intending exhibitors should communi- 
cate with the hon, secretary, Arts and Crafts~ 
Society, 15, Kildare Street, Dublin, with regard 
to rules, regulations, and other details. - j 
i “ { 


The Temperate House at Kew Gardens 
has had a second new wing added, and the 
whole of this splendid conservatory thus com- 
lies up in the vicinity of the Pagoda, which 
disfigures the beautiful grounds of Kew o a 
the Richmond side. f <a 

The Albert Memorial Church, Har- 
purhey, has just had a new parochial hall 
built close to it. The building, which will 
appropriately be known as the Victoria Hall, 
will be used for parish meetings, classes, ané 
occasionally public worship. The cost of the 
hall has been £700. i 4 

The Baker Street and Waterloo Rail. 
way.—At its meeting last week, the Londo 
County Council approved the plans and speci 
fications showing the mode of construction ané 
the position and level of the two tunnels which 
it was proposed to drive under the Victoris 
Embankment to the south of Charing Cross 
railway bridge. - 

A bu:t of Prince Charles Edward the 
“ Young Pretender,” has just been added 
the collection at the National Portrait Gallery 
The bust, which is of bronze, is said to be a 
excellent lightness of the prince when he wa 
about fourteen years old. It has been given 
to the trustees of the gallery by Dr. W. Aldi 
Wright, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Royal Portsmouth Hospital ha 
had two blocks, comprising four wards, added 
to it, and:'these were opened by the Duke an¢ 
Duchess of York last Monday week. ‘The 
architects are Messrs. Young and Hall, and th 
contractor is Mr. J. H. Corke, of Portsmouth 
Two other blocks are still to be added- whe 
funds are available. The cost of the additio 
has been £16,000. - i 


The British Fire Prevention Committe 
which was founded in 1897, has now beco 
fully incorporated scientific society, unde 
special sanction of the Board of Trade.” 
rapid development of the Committee is main 
due to the energy of its Executive, led By M 
Edwin O. Sachs, and to the influence of its 
Council. Its scope is again being extended 
another important section, dealing particularly 
with the safety of factories and workshops 
having been formed. e 


Restoration of Strood Church.—Th 


Kent, after the recent destructive fire int 

tower, is about to be taken in hand. ‘The 
turret destroyed by the fire was out of harn 
with the general character of the E 
English. tower—the sole remaining piec 
the ancient Church—but it has been decide 
to adopt the battlemented parapet style 4 
carrying out the restoration instead of thi 
shingle spire of the original church. 


Inverness Music Hall.—The plans pre 
pared by Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, archi 
for the restoration of the Music Hall, v 
was recently burnt down have been pass 
The main walls and stone stairs of the old 
building, which are intact, will be utili 
and the hall will be reconstructed on J 
former model, with, of course, improvem 
including an installation of electric | 
The principal ‘entrance and lobbies and | 
ings will be widened by several feet, | 
stairs will be extended to the galleries, an 
means of ingress and egress much improve 
The total cost will be about £4000. 


The Cleaning of Cathedrals.— 
doner,” writes to the “ Morning Post”: 
I ask who is responsible for the cleanlines 
our cathedrals? The present state of } 
Paul’s, dirty and begrimed, is beyond de 
tion, and St. Alban’s and Westminster 
with many others, are in the same pli 
was amazed to see the condition of St 
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‘EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
. IN PALESTINE. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal 
(% {nstitute of British Architects took place 
last Monday evening, at 8 o’clock, at No. 9, 
Jonduit Street, Regent Street, W., to elect the 
Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 
Professor G. Aitchison was in the chair, and 
moved “that, subject to Her Majesty’s gracious 
sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of Architecture be presented this year 
to Mr. George Frederick Bodley, A.R.A., for 
his executed works as an architect.” The 
motion was carried! The ninth general meet- 
ing (business and ordinary) was held at the 
gonclusion of the above-mentioned meeting, 
and the minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, the following gentlemen were 
elected members of the Institute :—as Fellow, 
Samuel Perkins Pick (A); as Associates: 
Walter Hargreaves Bourne, William Alphonsus 
Scott Ernest Jesse Mager, George Reavell, jun., 
John Henry Arthur Phillips, Arthur Maryon 
Watson, John Cubbon, Harry Inigo Triggs, 
Frederick Robert Hiorns, John Kirkland, 
Edward Frost Knight, Harry Dighton Pear- 
son, Leslie William Green, and Henry Tanner, 
jun. As Hon. Corresponding Member : Pro- 
fessor Commendatore Felice Barnabei, General 
Director of Antiquities and Fine Arts, 
Rome. Mr. Henry Dawson’s motion:. “That, 
with the object of securing correct legal 
action in the election of candidites for 
membership of this Institute, the members 
thereof request the Ccuncil to obtain, at the 
sarliest convenient date,’ the written opinion 
of some Queen’s Counsel of independent 
osition, as to $ 
Whether Women are Eligible 


18 Associates or Fellows, under the terms and 


provisions of the existing charter and by-laws 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
And that the Council do report such opinion to 
the members at the earliest convenient date” 
was lost by the casting vote of the chairman. 
Mr. Owen Fleming next moved “That the 
attitude of the Council towards the brickwork 
xperiments conducted by the Science Stand- 
ie ‘Committee is calculated to impair public 
sonfidence in the Royal Institute, and that 
jhe Council therefore be invited to take such 
steps as may be necessary to bring the matter 
0 @ satisfactory conclusion.” ‘The motion 
vas carried. Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston’s 
notion, re a prominent inscription to be 
laced on the street front of the premises, 
ndicating their occupation by the Institute, 
vas held over. At the conclusion of the fore- 
yoing business a paper was read by Mr. A. C. 
Jickie, A.R.I.B.A., on “Some Early Christian 
Yhurches in Palestine,’ with lantern-slide 
llustrations. There was no discussion on 
his owing to the lateness of the hour, but 
vritten communications can be sent for 
nsertion in the Institute journal. The 
ollowing is a reswmé of the paper :— 

The lecturer said that Jerusalem was rich 
a remains of early Christian churches, and he 
ad selected for discussion three interesting 
ypes of plans which were comparatively un- 
nown—viz., those of the 

Church of St. John the Baptist — 
eleventh century), an Armenian mortuary 
papel (sixth century), and the Church of the 
‘ool of Siloam (fifth century). Before dealing 
ith these, the lecturer briefly outlined the his- 
wy and described the great cathedral church 
‘the Holy Sepulchre, the most important'and 
ost interesting early Christian church in 


srusalem. Constantine, in the fourth cen-. 


wy, built a basilica over the site of the dis- 
overy of the true cross by Queen Helena, 
ad _a rotunda over the Holy Sepulchre, 
hich seems to have been separated from 
@ basilica by a cloister. These were burned 
id destroyed by the Persians in 614, and 
xtly restored by Modestus soon after, with 
@ addition of a chapel over Calvary and a 
apel to the Virgin Mary. Arculf (7th 


| gives a plan of the building showing 
3 oe ) 
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the rotunda isolated, and between it and the 
basilica the chapel over Calvary and the chapel 
of St. Mary. The buildings were again 
destroyed and restored in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, and totally destroyed in 1010 by the 
Khalif Hakem. Not long afterwards they 
were restored, .nd in the beginning of 
the 12th century the restoration of the 
Crusaders made the church much as it is now 
seen from the housetops. - The fagade, with its 
domes and tower and the Mohammedan 
minaret in the foreground, is the most charm- 
ing group of the city, the rich tawny colour of 
the weathered stone and the lead and white 
domes set in bright sunlight against the in- 
tense blue Syrian sky is a_ picture to be 
remembered. The lecturer acknowledged his 
indebtedness for the facts given of the church 
to the careful researches of Mr. George Jeffrey, 
a fellow of the Institute. The church of St. 
John the Baptist lies on the way to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Christian 
Street, adjacent to the Pool of Hezekiah. 


Over the Original Church a Modern One 


has been built, very nearly on the same plan, 
and the ancient building now takes the place 
of a crypt, the surface of the ground being at 
the level of the upper church floor. The lower 
church is reached by a rude flight of steps on 
the south side descending into a narthex, 
from which three doors enter the main build- 
ing.- The total length of the church, north 
and south, is 62ft. 9in., and width 24ft. 9in., 
which the later wall thickening has reduced 
to 16ft. 6in. The west wall of the narthex 
is 6ft. 10in. thick. The floor of the eastern 
apse is raised G6in., and the original window 
is now formed into a recess. The present 
vaulting is late pointed, the centre bay having 
intersecting vaults, and the flanking bays plain 
vaults. A close examination of the vaulting 
convinced the author that it had been con- 
structed in the same way as the natives 
construct the vaults at the present day, viz., 
by a rude centering of timber, brushwood, 
and earth, modelled to the form of the vault, 
and then completed in concrete of stones and 
lime thrown quickly over the centering and 
left to dry. An Arab effendi, when excavating 
the foundations for a new house, came upon one 
of the most beautiful Byzantine floor mosaics 
yet discovered. He preserved it by building 
a cell on the old foundations. The mosaic 
formed the floor of an Armenian mortuary 
chapel, a tiny, rectangular cell, 21ft. by 13ft., 
with an apse on the-east end. The lecturer 
quoted Dr. Bliss’s account of the discovery, 
and a note by Dr. A. S. Murray on the design 
of the mosaic... Next to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, perhaps the most interesting 
is the church dedicated to 


The Waters of Siloam 


in the middle of the 5th century. This long-lost 
ruin was discovered during the recent three 
years’ excavations by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund under Dr. Bliss’s direction. Having given 
a description of the Pool of Siloam and its 
present condition, and some account of Dr. 
Bliss’s excavations, the lecturer went on to 
discuss the church itself. There is no record 
of any building attached to the Pool prior to 
the time of the Empress Eudocia in the 
middle of the fifth century. The sacredness 
of its waters to the pilgrims who sought relief 
from their infirmities at its healing stream 
inspired the Empress with the idea of building 
a place of worship over the Pool. The plan 
adopted is unique. It consists of a nave and 
two aisles, measuring over all 86ft. by 52ft. In 
the centre of the nave are four piers 4ft. 3in. 
square, the supports of the Byzantine dome of a 
later restoration. The projecting choir is also of 
the period of this later work, as well as the 
thickening of the pier in the entrance colon- 
nade to the north, inserted evidently to 
provide for the extra thrust of the dome 
arches. ‘here is no entrance in the west, and 
access is gained from the north by a great 
stair of sixteen steps, 68ft. wide, descending 
through an arcade of seven arches almost the 
whole length of the aisle. The staircase is 
reached by three doors, entering from an 
atrium, the centre doorway being accentuated 
by the addition of a small portico. Between . 


‘the doorways occur low stone benches set 
against the wall, usedas seats. NKanged round 
the apse are five tiers of steps, with the centre 
raised at a higher elevation than the flanks 
for the seat of the bishop, as existing, more or 
less complete, at Torcello, illustrated by 
Fergusson. ‘There is a small chapel in the 
east end of the north aisle, screened by a low 
screen of red marble 2in. thick, let into 
the sill and walls, and coped with a moulded 
coping stopped by moulded stone gate-posts 
in the centre, the remains of which were found 
lying at this point. In considering the in- 
fluences which had worked together to bring 
about 
The Peculiarity of Plan, 


the lecturer explained that the church was 
designed to fit into an existing scheme, in the 
building of which no such extension was con- 
templated. At that time the pool was believed 
to be supplied by a spring, the builders being 
ignorant of the existence of the Siloam tunnel. 
The position of the supposed spring to which 
the church was dedicated, therefore fixed the 
position of the altar directly over the spot 
where the waters were believed to spring from, 
27ft. below. This practically settled the 
eastern apse, and the west wall was fixed by 
the position of the rising scarp and city 
wall then existing, and forming the western 
butt of the great staircase, the necessity 
for incorporating the latter into the plan, 
forcing the builders to draw the wall to 
within a few feet of the scarp, leaving a space 
only sufficient for a narrow passage and a 
western light to the church. It was desirable 
to have as much of the church as possible over 
the pool, and this was easily managed by 
carrying the south wall on the ‘pool arcade 
and the aisle colonnade on the north wall of 
the pool. Thus the north was the only side 
available for the entrance to the church, and 
although the rapidly rising ground rendered 
this difficult, necessity demanded it, and the 
magnificent idea of a. great staircase entering 
the north aisle through seven arches (almost 
its whole length) was the result. The tra- 
ditional three doors were placed at the entrance 
to the staircase, and an atrium put in front. 
Thus all the traditions of the early church 
plan were retained in a modified form—a most 
successful solution of an exceedingly diffi- 


cult problem. An _ unsuccessful attempt 
was made to buy the site, with the 
intention of restoring the church and 


pool to its original state. Among the illus- 
trations was a sketch restoration made by the 
lecturer, founded upon the theories advanced 
in his paper. - A careful study of the existing 
remains leaves little to conjecture, as the build- 
ings practically stand for a height of 35ft. from 
the pool pavement to the ruined top of the 
church walls. The Hon. Sec. proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Dickie, and this was seconded by 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers. The vote was heartily 
carried. At the next meeting on March 20th, 
Mr. John Bilson, ¥.R.1I.B.A., will read a paper 
on “ Beginnings of Gothic Architecture : 
Norman Vaulting in England.” 


A Statue to the late Lord Aberdare 
was unveiled last week at the Howard Gardens, 
Cardiff. 

Municipal Trading.—A memorial has 
been addressed by the Council of the Society 
of Arts tothe Home Secretary with regard to 
the increasing tendency of municipal and local 
authorities to embark in trading enterprises 
which may be in competition with, or to the 
exclusion of, private enterprise, and to the 
fact that as yet no limitations have been 
defined as to what enterprises should in the 
general interests of the nation be undertaken 
by municipalities and local authorities, and 
what ought to be left to private effort. The 
Council ask the right hon. gentleman to 
advise her Majesty to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to consider the whole subject, and to 
lay down the principles and limitations on 
which Parliamentary powers should be granted 
to municipal and local authorities, and sub- 
mit that until the Report of the Commission 
no further powers for trading purposes ought 
to be granted to such bodies. * 
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PUBLIC BATHS.* 


BY A. SAXON SNELL, F.R.LB.A. 


J T is not my intention to go over the ground 

so ably traversed by Mr. Hessel Tiltman 
at an Institute meeting a month ago, if only 
because my paper might appear in some 
measure a mere resumé of his, and would lack 
interest to you. He describes the broad lines 
and the general disposition of public baths 
and washhouses. I have proposed to deal 
with the subject much more modestly and 
rather with constructive details. But one 
cannot approach the constructive details with- 
out some preliminary survey of the planning 
of these institutions; and if the remarks [ 
have to make under this head are somewhat, 
more lengthy than a preliminary survey might 
appear to warrant, you must ascribe it to the 


weakness of an enthusiast who cannot help. 


airing his pet theories; and I have many with 
respect to the planning of public buildings. 
It is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules 
for the planning of any class of building in 
London, if only because of the restricted area 
and often extraordinary configuration of the 
sites which are chosen by enlightened public 
bodies; it would almost appear, with the idea 
of setting prize puzzles to aspiring architects. 
In most other countries 
The Best Sites 

are always reserved for public buildings—in 
London for enterprising speculators. Generally 
in Continental towns nearly every public 
building of any importance is bounded by 
streets on at least two sides. If the architect 
gets one fairly good frontage in London he is 
lucky. But our very difficulties in this way 
stimulate inventiveness, and I venture to think 
that nowhere in the world can more ingenuity 
in planning be found, nor have greater 
triamphs }een achieved in making the most 
of limited opportunities, than in this huge 
conglomeration of builaings called London. 
Given, however, a fair site, the least we can do 
in making our plan is to study carefully the 
uses of our buildings and the essential require- 
ments of their administration, and then to 
concentrate all our attention upon so 


Arranging the Various Parts 


of the building as to fit these requirements, 
and to render future administration as easy 
and economical as possible. It follows with- 
out saying that if we are architects in the 
most practical sense of the word, we shall be 
able to construct our buildings strongly, and 
clothe them in the most seemly array, and 
make even our difficulties yield opportunities 
for effective design. The word “economy ” 
has been brought into contempt so often by 
its misuse in the mouths of these narrow- 
minded people with whom it is synonymous 
with “cheapness,” that it is worth while to 
define our own meaning; the short form for 
which is arrived at by labelling it with the 
words “wise” or “true.” In planning a 
building, then, to ensure or make possible 
“wise” or “true” 


Economy in Administration, 


we mean arranging the various parts in such 
order as will enable those who administer it 
thereafter to do so with the least waste of 
human energy; and happy is the architect 
whose clients perceive the true bearing of this 
principle, and follow it to its logical outcome. 
It is only just to our clients, by the way, to 
say that it is largely recognised by them 
to-day, as can be shown by the lavish expen- 
diture upon glazed bricks, majolica, and other 
surface decorations, the great first cost of 
which is so soon repaid by their permanence, 
and the small cost of maintenance. I need 
scarcely remind you that we, as architects, 
are much more interested in the first cost of a 
building than in its subsequent maintenance ; 
and it is therefore also our interest to 
build well from the first. That is by the 
way; it does not benefit us alone. In- 
deed, our share. is, comparatively speaking, 
small; the benefit to the client is far greater. 
SIE Ga RRB ST Eo a rte 
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For it is obvious that if by our skilful plan- 
ning we make it possible to adminster a build- 
ing with five servants, say, instead of six, we 
save our clients a subsequent expense—to take 
a low estimate—of £50 annually; a sum which 
capitalised could be expressed in buildings to 
the value of £1500 or thereabouts. Inversely, 
if by expending an additional £500 our client 
saves the cost of one servant, he is the gainer 
by £1000, and we—the architects—by £25. 
It ought to be the other way round, but let 
that pass. Those who, like myself, have had 
the privilege of going over the new baths at 
Shoreditch will agree with me that we are 
improving in our ideas as to what a public 
building should be. For some years our rulers 
have been 


Slowly Learning the Lesson 


which we architects have endeavoured to 
teach them for many years; but they listened 
not to our voice, and even hinted that we 
advocated magnificence in our public buildings 
mainly because of the increased benefit to 
ourselves. But they begin to see now that 
money spent in buildings is not spent in the 


sense that it leaves us poorer, but rather that 


it is invested. They begin to realise that in 
no way can money be more widely circulated, 
or give a better return to the community, than 
in building. They realise that nothing is 
more educational to the lower stratum of 
human life than to house it decently, and to 
accustom it to better surroundings. The 
money spent in public buildings must be 
regarded as invested only—and well invested 
—we have but to point to 

Our Old Cathedrals, 


buildings which are now priceless, and who 
shall estimate their educational effect, even at 
the present day? A little sign that the 
public are beginning to perceive these things 
is afforded by the growing tendency in com- 
petitions not to hamper the competitors by a 
fixed price. May the tendency grow into 
custom! Another is the custom of visiting 
other institutions to learn what is their best, 
and then to go one better. We of the younger 
generation of architects have a good time 
before us, and it behoves us to rise to the occa- 
sion, and endeavour to inaugurate a new 
renaissance in Architecture, not only in purely 
architectural features, in new methods of con- 
struction, in the use of new materials, and a 
better knowledge of the old ones, but parti- 
cularly in our ideals of space and order. So 
we may foster the growing 


Imagination of Our Clients, 


and lead them on to yet higher ideals, yet 
nobler efforts. In that day the architect may 
be honoured in the land, and always get his 
name mentioned (and spelt correctly) in the 
daily papers when they describe a building. 
I need not dwell upon the necessity of direct- 
ness and simplicity of planning in public 
buildings. I remember, many years ago, hear- 
ing Mr. Aston Webb say, in effect, that one of 
the charms of domestic planning was what he 


described as “mystery”; and when we call to ~ 


mind the rambling arrangement of some 
delightful old houses known to us all, we must 
agree with him. The very reverse obtains in 
the case of public buildings. The simpler and 


‘more direct our plans, and the greater the 


Proportion Between the Rooms 


and passages, the better. These and many 
other rules are common to all buildings for 
public use, and it is my purpose now to apply 
them, especially to baths. To do so more 
effectively, I have thought it well to try and 
realise what one-would do with a fairly unre- 


stricted site for a moderate-sized establishment. ~ 


Mr. Tiltman foreshadowed a different classifi- 
cation and distribution of baths in the near 
future, and his remarks upon this point were 
by no means the least interesting and sugges- 
tive part of his paper. Until these new ideals 
have been well ventilated, it is impossible to 
say in what form they will be best adapted to 
the peculiar conditions of our own country. 
Let me take you through a suggested model 
building, pointing out, by the way, the raison 
d’étre of the various parts, and the principles 
T shall draw from it will, I believe, be applic- 


able as much to future as to present-d 
planning. (The author illustrated his rema 
by reference to a plan exhibited at the meet: 
ing.) It comprises three swimming bat 

respectively for first and second-class men a 
women, and eighty private baths allotted 
the two classes and sexes in the propo 
laid down in the Public Baths and Washh 
Acts. We will commence with the entra: 
waiting-hall, which should always be the key 
toa plan. It is about 30ft. by 20ft., and 
undivided, entered from the public street by a 
short and wide vestibule. I have only 
entrance, which you will say is unortho 
So it is; it is usual to have 2 


At Least Two Entrances, 


one for men and another for women. In many 
baths there are as many as four respecti 
for first and second men and first and seco 
women. I hope the time is coming—and that 
soon—when we shall recognise that if it is no! 
necessary to have separate booking-offices an 
entrances for men and women in libra: 
railway stations, and other public buildings, i 
should not be necessary for public baths 
When this is recognised, we shall do away 
with one of the most hampering restric 
there is in planning these buildings. Th 
hours I have myself spent in endeavouring ¢ 
design a pay office which should serve fow 
separate entrances, and yet be decently lighte 
and ventilated, I feel sad to think of. 
course, when there is oe 
A Public Washhouse 2 
attached to the baths, two entrances at least 
are absolutely necessary. In such a case 
should, if possible, make the second entrance 
serve also for the second-class women’s b: 
I believe that ladies find it less objectional 
to meet a rough class of men than the s: 
order of women; a working mam is a 
more likely to bear himself chivalrously before 
a lady than one of her own sex in the same 
class, The one entrance plan causes in som 
degree a smallness of the hall and corrido 
area compared to the size of the building 
This result has practically been obtained : 
the Plaistow Baths, although the entran 
are separated. Whatever may be sai 
favour of ; 
A Large Entrance Hall 


(and I myself would have it of ample size 
little can be urged in favour of corridor 
especially long and _ tortuous — corridor 
They take up room, cost much to buil 
and more to maintain, clean, and overloo 
and, to my mind, show weak plannin 
On one side of the vestibule is the supe 
intendent’s private office, and on the other 
staircase to his apartments above. Except! 
quite small baths it is a mistake not to pr 
a separate office, in addition to the pay 
The pay office itself should be about 100. 
square feet (not larger), and fitted all r 
with shelving for towels and bathing dra 
&e. In an establishment of this size tw 
windows are necessary. It is desirable f 
many reasons (not the least being that 
commanding the entrances, &c., from all parts) 
that the front and sides should be glazed int 
upper panels, with obscured glass to the heig! 
of 4ft. from the ground, and above with 
glass. Before leaving this part I may 
you that if you can afford any luxuries in 1 
way of expensive fittings, joinery, paving: 
your clients will raise less objection to 
use in the entrance hall than elsewhere. P 
boards are very human—at least in their 
nesses. The superintendent’s office shoul: 
always be close to the entrance, as many ped} 
come to see him who should not be allowed 
pass into the building generally; 150 s 
feet is quite large enough. On eithers 
the pay office are lobbies and short co 
—the shorter the better—leading to th 
ming and warm baths. The first-clas 
swimming bath is placed centrally, wi 
for second-class men and for women 0 
side, the warm baths naturally being o 
the corresponding sides. The provisio 
The Baths and Washhouses Ac 
as to the proportion of numbers betw 
classes, make it very difficult to pres 
metry in planning. Now, my 


iz : 
ing 


: 
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wing the first-class bath centrally is that in 
probability it would be convenient to 
ernate its use for first-class men and first- 
ss women; and this may often be con- 
niently done, because ladies, I think, prefer 
bathe, if at all, in the morning, whilst the 
n’s baths are always filled up in the evening. 
is also in a convenient position for use as a 
oter gymnasium, alternately for men and 
men. The shorter length of the second 
n’s and women’s swimming baths leaves 
mm for the 


Boiler House and Engine Room, 


1 the establishment of towel laundry, &c. 


ese are not infrequently placed together, 
fit is not a necessary arrangement, and is, 
leed, undesirable if women are to be em- 
yed in the laundry. The subway under 
yend of the first-class bath affords access 
m the engine room to the boiler house. 
the site permits, these departments may be 
rantageously placed in the basement, but if 
“we should never make the mistake of 
wiving them of light and air. A system of 
yways is almost essential in public baths, 
Lif possible all main pipes for drainage and 
;and cold water supply and heating should 
fixed along their walls or ceilings, where 
y can be repaired or renewed without dis- 
bance or injury to the rooms above. I 
y say that both at Marylebone and Plaistow, 
also Stratford, I have 

_ Subways under every part 

Be building. The superintendent’s apart- 
ts will, of course, be placed on an upper 
over the front centre of the building ; and 
f the most important points to observe is 
rrange the approaches so that the damp, 
rm air, which inevitably hangs about even 
ti ventilated baths, cannot find its way 


‘the rooms. ‘Chere are not a few superin- 
dents who jcan speak feelingly upon this 
nt. A small area or a way out on toa flat 
ty desirable. It is usual to provide about 
rooms, and they should not be too small. 
is not the most enviable existence to live 
ork all day in the atmosphere of public 


‘The Swimming Bath. 


general arrangement of a swimming-bath 
9 simple and too well-known to need much 
ption. -It is invariably a large hall, 


rs to be that it should be as big as cir- 
stances will allow. This is surrounded on 
des by a pathway or platform, as it is 
and a number of dressing-boxes 
mged along each wall. With respect to 
bath itself I do not myself advocate a 
ar length than 100ft., and a very good 
| for this length is from 30ft. to 35ft. 
ciding upon the dimensions of a bath we 
to bear in mind that water costs in 
don above 6d. per 1000 gallons (often 
sh more and seldom less), and if a bath is 
tied and filled only three times a week, 
‘expense is heavy if the size is greater 
i need be. Of the three dimensions, 
should place first in importance the 
te and next the depth and _ width. 
of the most popular uses of a good bath is 
vimming race-course, and as the unit of 
| In races is always the yard, and the 


wledged by swimmers that 100ft. is a 
mvenient length for a racing bath. 
mgths go to the 100 yards; twenty- 
thirty yards are easily measured off. 
er depth should vary from 3ft. 6in. to 
1. or 7ft.—in second class baths 3ft. to 
| latter being used far more by boys 
grown men. Theoretically, the deepest 
of the bath should be about 10ft. from 
end, because that is where a high diver 
d, generally speaking, strike the water. 


The Level of the Water 


id not be less than 12in. below the footway 
and this level is maintained by the over- 
trough, which it is usual to place along 
ll at the deeper end. This overflow has 
usly contrived with an iron pro- 
ter, a series of holes, or a sunk 
by a flush brass or iron grating. . 


- 


ga bath, the essential point of which - 


ns mostly multiples of 100, it is, [think, © 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


The best form I have seen is that adopted at 
Shoreditch, which is a large moulded trough, 
made in long lengths of majolica. For neat- 
ness of appearance, and also, I fancy, economy, 
'Mr. Tiltman’s white glazed sunk channel is 
nearly, if not quite, as good. A small modifi- 
cation would improve it. In the most usual 
form of bath tank, the walls are constructed 
of cement concrete built battering on the 
outside, but I prefer brickwork in cement, 
carefully calculated for strength, and well 
buttressed. 
The Bottoms 


must always be of cement concrete, and if the 
foundation is good, 12in. is quite thick enough. 
Some advocate building the tank entirely 
separate from the walls of the bath hall to 
avoid any possible unequal pressure on par- 
ticular parts, and consequent danger of settle- 
ment. But the immense strength necessary 
for holding the water alone leaves a very 
ample margin, and, indeed, the additional 
weights of roof, supports, and floors help the 
stability. It is, of course, of enormous import- 
ance to have the tank absolutely water-tight, 
and this can be obtained by two or three 
methods. One of the most usual, I believe, is 
to have a lining of asphalte behind the brick 
or tile facing ; and in that construction it is 
very necessary to 


Use only the Best Asphalte, 


and to have it applied in two layers. I do not 
think asphalte—vertical asphalte—is exactly 
a good surface for fixing tiles to, and that is 
no doubt why so many baths—even that fine 
one at Shoreditch—are lined with glazed 
bricks. Six-inch glazed tiles are surely pre- 
ferable for appearance alone, and the intro- 
duction of coloured slips and painted tiles 
give us a field for decorative effect. A safe 
backing is obtained with two layers of plain 
flat tiles laid to break joint, and alternated 
with renderings in cement. This, together 
with the tile face, makes an absolutely imper- 
vious facing 3in. thick; and I may add that I 
have never found the slightest leakage, In 
forming the platform round a bath we have to 
bear in mind that it can never be kept dry, 
and splashings and the wet feet of bathers, 
combined with mud from the boots of new 
comers before undressing, would soon 


Render the Footways Dirty, 


slippery, and dangerous, unless they are 
frequently washed down with buckets of water 
and run over with the squeegee. They must, 
of course, be laid to a good fall away frém the 
bath, not towards it, if only to prevent fouling 
the bath water. A gutter running down in 
front of the dressing boxes will lead off the 
washings. There are more baths than one 
in London in which this gutter is placed at 
the back of the dressing boxes, with unpleasant 
consequences to the unwary bather who may 
happen to drop any article of clothing on the 
floor. To avoid this entirely I find it better to 
raise the dressing box floors above the platform 
level, the floor sloping outwards to the 
channel. A good curb—indeed, the best— 
round the bath is formed with slate 3in. or 
4in. thick, and if this overhangs the bath a 
few inches, awider footway can be obtained at 
avery small comparative cost. It also pro- 
vents the bath water from splashing over the 
footways. The gutter may be covered with a 
brass grating, but that is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Footways are usually paved with imper- 
vious material, wood and York stone have been 
advocated, because they are essentially non- 
slippery—a matter of great importance. 
Bathers do not always walk sedately along the 
footways (in fact, from my observations, the 
sedateness and dignity and statuesqueness 
affected by bathers are generally washed off 
in the first plunge), and running along an 
impervious surface covered with a film of 
water is dangerous. But it isa pity if we 
must come down to York paving, with its 
monotonous colour and cold surface. 
Tiles Laid Herring-Bone 


and in small pieces do very well; and there is 
another flooring which I will not recommend 
you till I have tried it, but which I think will 
be better still. Before we leave the bath it- 
self, mention must be made of the safety rails, 
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which should run round at least 4in. above 
the water level. At the deep end the over- 
flow trough serves the same purpose. At the 
shallow end there should be a spray-rail; that 
is, a hollow rail, pierced with a line of small 
holes, and connected with a high-pressure 
water-main, When the water is turned. on 
occasionally, a regular and even spray is 
directed on to the surface of the water, which 
has the effect of cleansing it of scum and 
floating matter, which are driven down to the 
overflow trough. I must only briefly mention 
the desirability of 


Marking Along the Sides 


of the baths, in plain figures, not only the 
various depths, but distance in yards from the 
deep end, and other devices to aid in swimming 
contests; also the necessity of diving-boards, 
step-ladders, and water-chutes—the latter not 
being an unmixed blessing. All these matters 
have their importance, but a short visit to 
any modern bath will supply all such informa- 
tion. Dressing boxes are always placed along 
the two long sides of the bath hall, and some- 
times one end or both as well. Even so, it is 
impossible to get enough of them in com- 
parison to the size of the bath. At Maryle- 
bone we have some short “transepts,”’ so to 
speak, with boxes on each side, but I do not 
like the idea. Dressing boxes out of sight are 
always liable to be rifled. Want of adequate 


Dressing-box Accommodation 


must be met by some drastic alteration, and I 
have a glimmering notion or two of some such 
innovation. To meet this difficulty at the 
Hornsey-road baths, the dressing-boxes are 
placed in a separate room adjoining the bath ; 
but the same objection liolds even to a 
greater extent than with respect to transepts. 
A gallery is only necessary in the first-class 
or racing bath, and need not be more than 
6ft. or 7ft. wide, unless we can afford such a 
one as that at the Shoreditch Baths. It is 
advisable to have at least two staircases from 
the platform level. I do not propose to dilate 
here upon the various matters necessary to fit 
the bath hall for use as a concert-room, or for 
other public entertainments, further than to 
suggest that if we study 


The County Council Regulations, 


and then satisfy the Council’s surveyor, 
nothing much is left to be done; but it is 
vital to bear in mind that these regulations 
have most important bearings on the planning, 
and should, therefore, be studied from the very 
first Dressing boxes for a first-class bath 
should not, if possible, have less than 12 sq. ft. 
of area (or, say, 3ft. 6in. square), although it 
is possible to do with as little as 9ft. They 
may, and I think should, be constructed with 
wood-framed sides and doors well painted with 
enamel paint and varnished. If we take care 
to keep the partitions well off the floor, there 
is no reason why they should rot. Of course 
the use of oak or teak is an improvement, but 
even then I would have it well varnished or 
lacquered. Whena bath is used for entertain- 
ments the boxes are of no use, and the room 
they occupy is much wanted. To meet this 


- am ingenious arrangement has been lately 


patented, which, although capable of some 
improvement in construction, enables us to 
fold the sides, doors, and seats neatly and 
very quickly flat against the walls, where they 
form a fine panelled dado. They can be seen 
at the Shoreditch Baths. With every swim- 


‘ ming bath there should be what is called a 


soap and spray bath, which may be just one 
of the dressing boxes fitted up with a foot-bath 
sunk in the floor, with hot and cold water 
shower over. Spray and douche arrangements 
may be added with advantage. Indeed, it is 
an advantage to elaborate and enlarge this 
provision. 
(To be continued.) 


The Middlesbrough Co-operative So- 
ciety have just erected premises, known as 
the Victoria Buildings. These buildings cover 
an area of 6573 square feet. The architect is 


Councillor Walter G. Roberts, of 61, Albert 
Road, Middlesbrough. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 
Errineanam Houst, ARUNDEL STREET, 


March 8th, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know: it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
1 say this, eniphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JoHN 
RuskIn. 


Ir seems strange that Hunting- 
don, where Oliver Cromwell 
was born, has hitherto had no 
memorial to the greatest of her sons. The 
omission is to be rectified this year—the ter- 
centenary of the great Protector’s birth—by 
the erection of a statue, for which public sub- 
scriptions are to be invited. Various other 
schemes had been suggested, but at a large 
and representative town’s meeting held last 
Thursday the statue was unanimously agreed 
upon. 


A Cromwell 
Memorial. 


Aut the efforts that have been 


Infl st 1 made to restrain the London 
Spagcrge County Council from carrying 


out the almost universally 
eondemned design for the new Vauxhall 
Bridge, which was prepared by their engineer, 
have hitherto proved unsuccessful. An appeal 
is now being made to public opinion, and a 
very influentially signed letter on the subject 
appeared in last Monday’s “Times.” ‘The 
letter points out the inartistic character of 
the design, which it rightly attributes to the 
want of collaboration between the architect 
and the engineer. The sting of the letter is 
in its tail, where it is hinted that should 
the Council prove recalcitrant, the ratepayers 
of London might be induced, through their 
representatives in Parliament to take from 
the Council the power of spending the public 
money on costly structures which reflect no 
credit on contemporary architecture. The 
signatories to the letter include the presidents 
of the Royal Academy, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Architectural Association, 
and Royal Institution of British Artists, as 
well as a number of other architects and 
artists of the highest eminence. 


Memsers of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association paid 
a visit-last Saturday week to 
the Milton House Works, 
Abbeyhill, belonging to Messrs. James Milne 
and Son, Limited. These works, which cover 


An Ancient 
Edinburgh 
Firm. 


from 24 to 3 acres of ground, provide employ-’ 


ment for between 700 and 800 workers; they 
comprise an engineering department, in which 
malting and papermaking machinery is largely 
made ; water fittings shop, casting shop, gas 
fittings shop, smiths’ shops, and gas apparatus 
shops. These departments were each visited 
by parties under the leadership of Messrs. 
Milne, Lumsden, and Macfie, managing 
directors. Among particular pieces of work 
seen in course of construction were a light- 
house for Flannan Head, in the West of 
Scotland ; malting machines, which have been 
introduced to replace the more~ common 
malting floors; a large station gas meter for 
Perth; an apparatus for the Prince of Monaco, 
which is designed to take the temperature of 
the sea at any depth; a large driving wheel, in 
sections, for a papermill, the delivery of which 


had been thus belated as a consequence of the . 


engineers’ strike two years ago; and many 
excellent specimens of wrought-iron. _ There 


was also seen an internal combustion engine, 
which, when perfectly adjusted and introduced 
into steam vessels, is expected to obviate the 
necessity of boilers, &¢., being carried, and 


greatly economise the cost of driving ships. 


It was stated by Mr. Macfie that the Messrs. 
Milne held authentic records ot their existence 
as a firm in Edinburgh “as candlestickers, 
&e.,” for some 150 years. Their present 
managing director was the fifth Milne in 
succession connected with the business, while 
his forbears were the Milnes, the royal masons 
and architects of the Stuart period. 


Tue fine old mansion known as 


Riddles- — Rigdiesworth Hall, dating from 
worth, 1780, which on February 10th 
Norfolk. !/°°: y 


was the scene of a most de- 
structive fire (little being left beyond the bare 
walls), will, we understand, shortly be rebuilt. 
The hall is the seat of Mr. W. N. L. Champion, 
and the rebuilding will be carried out from 
designs of Mr. Herbert Green, of Norwich. 
The building is covered by insurance to the 
extent of £20,000. 


LLANSANNAN is not exactly a 
household word with most of 
us. It is the name of a 
picturesquely situated Welsh village which is 
just now setting an example of artistic 
enterprise which many more _ pretentious 
places might well emulate. Llansannan has 
determined to commemorate by a bronze 
monument five eminent Welshmen who were 
natives of the parish, viz.: Tudur Aled, a 
famous bard, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century ; William Salisbury, the translator of 
the Welsh Bible; lIorwerth Glan Aled, 
another celebrated poet ; and the Revs. Henry 
and William Rees, famous-Welsh divines and 
preachers. The commission for the work has 
been entrusted to Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., 
who is himself a Welshman, and it is expected 
that the monument will be unveiled on Whit 
Monday. 


A Village 
Memorial. 


THE Vestry of St. Botolph, 
: Aldersgate, has accepted the 
poke eid generous offer of Mr. G. F. 

* Watts, R.A., to erect in con- 
nection with the churchyard a covered way, in 
which will be placed tablets commemorating 
acts of heroism in everyday life. 
tion was made by Mr. Watts, as long ago as 
1887, that something of this sort should be 
done as a suitable way of commemorating the 
Queen’s Jubilee. But, though many foolish 
suggestions were adopted at the time, this 
eminently sensible one was overlooked. The 
extension of the churchyard in Aldersgate 
Street has provided the opportunity for the 
revival of the idea, and Mr. Watts has under- 
taken to defray the necessary expenses. 


Aldersgate’s 


’ Another valuable gift has just been made to 


St. Botolph’s Church, viz., three pictures by 
Mr. Sigismund Goetze, which it is proposed to 
affix into the panels over the Communion 
table. The largest of the pictures, which are 
presented by the artist, represents a figure of 
the Dead Christ, with-angels at the head and 
feet, and was exhibited last year in the Royal 
Academy under the title of “ Eloquent 
Silence.” The other paintings represent the 
motto “ Watch and Pray,” the one being a 
mailed figure with sword unsheathed, and the 
other a female form in the attitude of prayer. 


OnE by one London seems to be 


Disappear- losing all its old houses of 


ing London. 


terest. Within the past few weeks we have 
heard of the impending destruction of two 
houses that were at one time occupied by Dr. 
Johnson, The one is the house in Johnson 


Court, at the back of Anderton’s Hotel in © 


Fleet Street; the other is Priory Lodge at 
Hampstead. The latter was the doctor’s 
country residence, for Hampstead then, of 


course, was a locality “far from the madding 


crowd.” It is a picturesque old house, though 
it has been altered considerably since John- 
son’s day. Another house of some antiquarian 
interest that is in process of demolition is the 
Stag Tavern in Castle Lane, Westminster. 


~ 


/ money that the Strand improvement is 


The sugges- | 


literary and antiquarian in- 


The tavern is interesting for ifs associ 
with avery different kind of person, to 
Dick Turpin, who was wont to favour it wit 
hiscustom. It had a finely-carved canopy ov 
the doorway. Yet another building of hi 
interest that will shortly be pulled do 
the Independent Chapel in Fetter Lane. 
chapel was established in 1660, and th 
existing building dates from 1732. 


Tue London County Council 
Bill giving powers for the con 
struction of anew 

between Holborn andthe Strand was read 
second time in the House of Commons lag 
Tuesday week. There was no opposition { 
the bill, though Sir Henry Fowler pro 
against what he regarded as the Co 
Council’s undue delay in effecting the remoys 
of the Holywell Street “island” in the Stran 
On behalf of the Council, it was pointed o1 
that the widening of the Strand by the n 
moval of the Holywell Street island would ¢ 
considerably to the value of the circumjacet 
properties required for the new street, unk 
powers were sought in the present session, 
that they might be obtained before ¢ 
removal of the Holywell Street island. It 
therefore, with a view to saving the ratepay 


London Im- 
provements. 


delayed for a few months. In the cou 
the discussion Mr. Burns foreshadowed st 
further improvements to be accomplished 
the future. What the London County Coun 
wanted was a big street from Euston Static 
through Holborn, to the Strand, the remoy 
of the Strand island, and, probably, ten ye 
hence, another bridge east of Somerset How 


An interesting discove 
at ape just been made at Hamp 
Conxt Court Palace. While a num 
‘of pictures were being 1 
moved from the walls, occasion was also tal 
to strip off the canvas and paper co 
the former ornamentation of the walls. 
was then seen that three sides of — 
room, which measures 41ft. by 34 
were covered with rich paintings, all 
an excellent state of preservation but ; 
the disfigurement of holes caused by the na 
which had been driven into the walls on w 
to hang the pictures. The ceiling of the 
is painted by the celebrated artist. 
Queen Anne being represented as Justice 
Neptune and Britannia holding a crown 
her head, and various allegorical figures | 
grouped around. The paintings on the wi 
are by the same artist. Orders have b 
given for the holes in the walls to be 
in carefully, and when this has been 
the services of one or more skilled arti 
will be requisitioned to repair the dam 
and, as far as possible, to restore the pa 
ings to their original condition. It is sta 
that the paintings have been covered int 
way for more than 100 years. 4 


. Now that so many municipal 
ee ties throughout the king 
,_ amways are considering the questid 
in New York. & ey 
the best system of street t 
tion to adopt, it is interesting to note 
experience of some of the American ¢ 
where electric traction in one form or @ 
has long been established. We find fre 
New York papers just to hand that in 
blizzard experienced a few weeks age 
electric system by conduit, which 
superseding the cable cars in that city, 
pletely broke down. The reason for the fail 
is said to be the impossibility of establisl 
a steady circuit between the source of 
and the mechanism on the cars w 
accumulates on the conductor rail 
conduit or on the rail in the street. 
accumulated ice completes the cireui 
the negative and positive poles in the 
itself, the electric current cannot pass 
the mechanism of the car, and the « 
The New York “ Mail and Express” 
compressed air as the “coming power’ 
to supersede both cable and -electri 
New York. ie os ge 
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Aberdeen.—It is proposed by the Aberdeen 
ichool Board to convert the Central School, 
\berdeen, into a higher-grade (science) school, 
roviding, in addition to other things, in- 
truction of a commercial or scientific kind for 
upils.preparing to begin a trade or enter 
ome Jine of business.. In that view, plans 
ave been prepared by the Board’s architect 
nd master of works, Mr. J. A. Ogg Allen. 
‘he plans show the building with a frontage 

School hill of nearly 120ft., going back into 
he site towards the present Central School 
uildings nearly an equal distance. The 
uilding will be higher than any of the build- 
gs in the immediate vicinity, being 70ft. in 
eight to the apex of the roof, beyond which 
here will be a small central turret that 
Beasts the impression of height, and 
ives-at the same time a pleasing finish to the 

ign. The building is to be four stories 
igh, and is to be built of light grey granite. 

arranging the interior the architect has 
uken the fullest advantage of the space 
yr the provision of class-rooms, of which about 
iehty of one kind or another will be provided. 
he total cost of the new building is esti- 
ated at £17,000.—The Plans Committee of the 
own Council have sanctioned the following 
lans :—Additions in connection with premises 
n the south side of Queen Street, for Mr. 
Jilliam Coutts, aerated water manufacturer, 


er Mr. William Ruxton, advocate; dwelling- 


ouse on the west side of Fraser Road, for 
fessrs. George Fordyce and Co., builders, per 
Lessrs. Brown and Watt, architects ; stable 
nd coach-house at the rear of dwelling-house 
n the west side of Forest Avenue, for Mr. J. 
onno, jun.,furniture dealer, per Mr. Alexander 
latheson, builder; dwelling-house on the 
st side of King Street, north of Ladymill, 
r, J. B. Cairns, hide and tallow merchant, 


side of Stell Road, for the Northern Co- 
tive Company Limited, per Mr. Alexander 
r, architect ; three dwelline-houses on 
‘east side of King Street, for Mr. Andrew 
lace, butcher, per Messrs. Brown and 
tt, architects (amended plan). The Com- 
e hid also before them -plans of two 


Road, for Mr. W. S. Lunan, bank teller, 
1 the executive of the Independent Order 
shabites, per Mr. George F'. Milne, archi- 
‘he Committee approved of this plan 
ondition that the height of the water 
rns is to be fixed by the Burgh Surveyor. 


~< 


Bridlington.—The foundation stone of the 
orkshire Foresters’ Orphanage and- Con- 
scent Ilome, was laid on Feb. 23rd, by 
. R. 8. Kirk, of Leeds, and several 
emorial stones were laid by representatives 
f the various courts and districts of York- 
_ ‘The building is being erected by 
rs. F, Blackburn and Son, of Hull, and 
architect is Mr. Robt. J. Beale, A.R.1.B.A., 
9, Victoria Street, Westmirster, whose 


undee.—The following plans of proposed 
buildings, &c.,.in Dundee, lodged by 
am Mackison, F.R.I.B.A., Burgh Engi- 
» have been approved by the Works 
mittee of the Town Council :—Ash Lane 
Lochee Road, dwelling-house and shed 


th George Street and Union Street, weav- 
shed for J.and A. D. Grimond Limited; 
madice Street, alteration on property for 
liam Adamson ; Westfield Avenue, altera- 
_on dwelling-house for the Dundee and 
rict Tramway Company Limited; Kem- 
Street and M-Gill Street, alteration on 


castle.—An octagonal Gothic structure 
neight, and 7ft.in diameter standing 
ttform of steps, has been lately un- 


?: | 


r. John Rust, architect ; stable on the 


alling-houses on the north side of Devon- 


: 


-and a large bicycle room. 


AND ._ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


veiled in the town of Horncastle. It has been 
erected by public subscription in memory of 
the Right Hon. Edward Stanhope, M.P., late 
Secretary of State for the War Department, 
and contains a bronze medallion likeness ; it 
consists of three stages, the lower one being 
solid of Monks Park stone with diaper panels 
between polished red granite shafts, and 
crockelted pediments above, the middle stage 
is an open arcading consisting of polished red 
granite columns with carved Monks Park caps 
anda double set of trefoiled work above, the 
third stage consisting of a lantern covered 
with lead, supported by gun-metal shafts and 
finished by an ornamental finial of the same 
material. The design was selected in open 
competition out of about 70 responses and is 
the work of Mr, E. H. Lingen Barker, of 
London and Hereford, the Contractors being 
Messrs. Walter and Hensman, of Horncastle, 
and the Sculptor Mr. C. J. W. Ladds of West 
Veal. 


Hull.—The memorial stone of the new 
premises which are being erected for the Hull 
Constitutional Club was laid last Wednesday. 
The site of the new club is a central one, in 
Carr Lane, one of: the outlets westward from 
the centre of the city. The new building is 
to cost- nearly £5500, and the furniture it is 
estimated will cost £2000. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, 
of Hull, is the architect, and he has designed 
the structure in free Renaissance style, the 
front elevation being faced with Ruabon 
bricks, and buff terra cotta of Burmantofts 
manufacture for dressing cornices and strings. 
The accommodation comprises, on the ground 
floor, a large hall 43ft. by 19ft., and separated 
by movable partitions from a reading-room. 
On the other side are the steward’s rooms, 
lavatories, &c.,and the main staircase. At a 
slightly higher level and further back is the 
billiard-room -for three tables, and on this 
floor are the female servants’. quarters. On 
the first floor to the front is the dining-room, 
43ft. by 20ft.; a cardroom, serving-rooms, 
lavatories, &c. On the second floor are the 
boardroom, smaller dining-room, secretary’s 
room, and one or two bedrooms, bathroom, &e. 
On the third floor there are bedrooms for 
members, steward’s quarters, and men ser- 
vants’ dormitories, with bathrooms. ‘The 
basement contains kitchens, sculleries, wine, 
beer, and coal cellars, waiters’ and female 
servants’ sitting-rooms, steward’s workrooms, 
heating chambers, and the usual outbuildings, 
The main hall 
and staircase are to be furnished in oak. 
Messrs. E. Good and Sons Limited, are the 
contractors. 


~ Hyde.—The New Technical School and 
Free Library has just been opened. ‘The 
building is calculated to provide accommoda- 
tion for about 900 students, and has cost 
nearly £13,000. The erection of the works 
has been in the hands of Messrs: 8. Robinson 
and Son, contractor, f Hyde, from the designs 
and under the supervision of Messrs. Wood- 
house and Willoughby, F's.R.I.B.A., architects, 
of Manchester and Stockport, assisted by the 
clerk of works, Mr. Samuel Mellor. The design 
was selected in a limited competition of 
architects, who have given this kind of work 
special study, and on the. advice of the 
assessor chosen by the committee, viz., Mr. 
Thomas Worthington, F.R.IB.A., of Man- 
chester. The style of the building is a free 
treatment of the English Renaissance. The 
building is divided into two sections, a Public 
Free Library in the ong, and a Science, Art, 
and Technical School in the other. The 
principal elevations are faced with michine- 
made red Ruabon bricks, having all designs 
and enriched work carried out in Doulton’s 
Rowley Regis “ Biscuit Coloured” terra 
cotta. The whole of the roofs are covered 
with Westmoreland “ Sea Green ” slates, finish- 
ing at the apex with a red Ruabon ridge tile. 
The building is provided throughout with 
electric light, installed by Messrs. Laidlaw, 
Scholes, and Co., Temple Street, Manchester. 
The engine for electric light has been supplied 
by Messrs. Crossley Bros., Manchester; the 
dynamo by Messrs. Stanley, Davies, and 
Pollard, of Hyde. The painting and decorating 


has been carried out by Mr. William Arting- 
stoll, of Hyde ; the library fittings supplied by 
Messrs. S. and J. Turner, of Hyde; the 
bookcases by Mr. W. W. Batty, Hyde; and the 
heating apparatus by Messrs. Hartley and 
Aspinall Limited, Hyde. The fitting-up of the 
technical school has been in the hands of the 
Bennett Furnishing Company, of Glasgow, 
London, and Canada. 


Romford.—The new casual wards at Rom- 
ford Workhouse were opened last Tuesday 
week. Mr. E. G. Boden is the architect. The 
new wards comprise a fine range of buildings 
about 40ft. by 7Oft. They consist of two 
floors and basement, on which are day and 
sleeping cells, lavatories, and bathroom. The 
cells communicate with the attendant’s room 
by means of an electric bell. On the first floor 
there is-also an associated ward, in which 
movable hammocks are fitted, to be used in 
emergency cases, This is also to be used as a 
day or working room for light labour, or, if 
necessary, as a dining-room. The buildings 
are warmed with hot water. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Downing and 
Davis, of Romford, at a cost of about £3000: 


Southsea.—Operations in connection with 
the erection of fine new premises for the 
National Provincial Bank of England have 
been commenced on the site at the corner of 
Palmerston Road and Clarendon Road, where 
the old bank and some houses stood. The 
frontage to Palmerston Road will be 40ft., and 
to Clarendon Road 70ft. The elevation will be 
carried up with granite to the window sills of 
the ground floor, above which, uy to the first 
floor windows, will be of Portland stone, with 
carved caps and double block columns, while 
the upper part will be in Holwill’s impervious 
ware, brick facings, with Portland stone dress 
ings, the whole to be surmounted with a heavy 
and rich cornice. The offices will include a 
large banking hall, with entrance at the corner 
of Palmerston‘and Clarendon Roads, manager's 
room, waiting room, and three strong rooms. 
The manager’s private residence will be at the 
further end of the building in Clarendon Road, 
and here will be provided every accommoda- 
tion, with kitchen at the top of the com- 
modious house. The air space at the back of 
the building will permit of ample light. The 
foundations are now being prepared, and the 
buildings will be proceeded with as rapidly as 
possible by Mr. Light, the contractor, in ac- 
cordance with plans prepared by the architect, 
Mr. W. W. Gwyther, F.R.I.B.A., 26, Bedford 
Row, London, W.C. The clerk of works is Mr. 
H. F. Sheppard. 


Whitwell. — At Worksop County Court 
Augustus George ‘Taylor, architect and 
surveyor, of New Brighton, formerly of Whit- 
well, Derbyshire, sued Mr. 8. Clarke, of Work- 
sop, and others, trustees of the Free Methodist 
chapel, Whitwell, for £32 10s., for preparing 
a plan of a proposed new chapel at Whitwell, 
and drawing up a bill of quantities for the 
same. Plaintiff allezed that he was ordered 
by the trustees to prepare the plan produced. 
He estimated the cost of the building at £1300, 


-and for preparing the plan he had charged 


one per cent. He was also ordered by the 
trustees to prepare a bill of quantities required, 
and for this work he had charged one and a 
half per cent. on the estimated cost of the 
building, or £19 10s., making in all £32 10s. 
He considered the charge perfectly reasonable. 
For the defence it was alleged that plaintiff 
had informed the trustees that he would 
prepare an estimate of the cost of the proposed 
building for a very small sum, that the charge 
made was most extortionate, that the plan was 
practically useless and unworkable, being 
entirely without specifications, whilst the 
bill of quantities prepared was only a rough 
sketch of what would be required.—His 
Honour considered it a very fortunate thing 
that the trustees had not attempted to build 
with plaintiff’s plan, and he considered that 
the defendants had behaved handsomely in the 
matter in paying £20 into court. There 
would be judgment for defendants with costs. 
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Under Discussion. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A largely attended meeting of this associa- 
tion took place at 9, Conduit Street, W., last 
Friday night, at 7.30 p.m., with the President, 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and confirmed, and the following 
gentlemen were elected members of the 
association :—N. B. Fairweather, C. F. Houston, 
and G. Gilbert Scott. It was then announced 
that a meeting will be held at 56, Great 
Marlborough Street, W., next Friday evening, 
at 7.30 p.m., of members desirous of re-estab- 
lishing the A.A. Cycling Club, and to draw up 
rules, appoint officers, arrange runs, &c, A 
vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. J. F. 
Bentley, for permitting members of the 
Association to visit the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster. The next spring 
visit of the Association was announced to 
take place on Saturday, March 11th, when, 
at. 2.30 p.m., Colonel Edis will conduct 
members over the Great Central Hotel, 
Marylebone Road. At 3.30 pm. Mr. E. 
Wragge, resident engineer, will conduct a 
visit to the Great Central Railway Station 
adjoining. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 
then read his paper on “ Public Baths,’ which 
was followed by an interesting discussion, 
and he was awarded a hearty vote of thanks. 
The first part of this paper will be 
found on page 74 of this issue. The presi- 
dent announced that the next meeting will 
take place on March 17th, when Mr. Reginald 
T. Blomfield will read a paper on “ Reflections 
on the Early Renaissance.” 


REMBRANDT AND BURNE-JONES. 

Mr. Croal Thomson, editor of the “Art 
Journal,” recently delivered a lecture to the 
Highgate Literary Association, in the Pres- 
byterian Hall, Highgate, on “ Rembrandt 
and Burne-Jones—a contrast and a com- 
parison.” The lecture was illustrated by a 
large series of drawings, etchings, and re- 
productions of these artists’ work. Mr. Croal 
Thomson said he had sought an opportunity to 
speak on Rembrandt and Burne-Jones, because 
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from the Academy and amiably shook its dust 
from off his feet. In 1893 Mr. Gladstone, ever 
with a soft side to Art and artists, offered him 
a baronetcy, and thus the artist was as greatly 
distinguished in the eyes of the world as any 
of the Academy. The great objection to 
Burne-Jones’s works had been that the artist’s 
ideal of women was the effeminate rather 
than the physically strong. Many people, and 
it was accentuated by the somewhat foolish 
admiration for physical strength now pre- 
valent, considered that Burne-Jones had lost 
much in his tendency to be feminine. They 
resented the idea that a woman may be refined, 
lovable, and intelligent without being plainly 
robust. The ultimate reputation of Burne- 
Jones could not be definitely stated. But the 
lecturer had no hesitati n in giving it as 
his opinion that the longer his work was known 
the better it would be liked, until future 
generations would regard him with the venera- 
tion we willingly accord to the Italian masters 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Concluding with a consideration of the Rem- 
brandts now at the Academy, Mr. Croal Thom- 
son'said the Amsterdam collection last autumn 
had been a challenge to English collectors, and 
nobly had those who were owners of Rem- 
brandts responded to it. For once the Academy 
more than justified its name of Royal; the 
nobility and majesty of those great Rembrandts 
made it worthy of something even stronger, and 
“ Imperial” Academy would not for the time be 
too highly-flavoured aterm. Rembrandt was a 
veritable giant amongst painters. Concen- 
trated in his career was an artistic experience 
equal to that of a score of other artists, and the 
intellectual and msthetic delight in following 
such a master’s development could not be 
over-estimated. The pleasures of the mind 
and eye exercised in their consideration would 
in time become the property of everyone who 
had the intellect and education to wish to 
enter into the best inheritance of the ages. 


LEGAL POINTS AFFECTING 
ARCHITECTS. 


On the evening of the 15th ult., Mr. J. 
Connell, lectured before the Edinburgh Archi- 


tectural Society, on “ Legal Points Affecting 
Mr. A. Lerne Campbell, the 


Architects.” 
president, occupied the chair. After allud- 


ing to the Dean of Guild Court proceedure, 
and the rights of neighbours, the delicate sub- 
ject of remuneration and fees was discussed. 
Mr. Connell’s advice was always to have a 
stamped contract with the clients especially 
if dealing with a company. On the ownership 
of plans question -Mr. Connell pronounced in 
favour of theclient. 'The position of the archi- 
tect as agent for the client was then gone into, 
and the liability of the architect for breaches 
of contract’'and accident commented on. The 
completion of works and penalty clauses of 
contracts were then discussed, the lecturer ex- 
plaining that the penalty clause can only be 
acted on so far as expense is incurred by the 
breach of contract. Burdens on land were next 
gone into, and the remainder of the lecture was 


in his opinion Rembrandt was the greatest 
painter among the Old Masters, in what may 
be termed the non-classical school, while 
Burne-Jones, although he can be said to be in 
every way supreme, was one of the greatest of 
the modern exponents of classical themes. 
Rembrandt was dignified, sincere, masterly, 
and intensely human. His understanding of 
his fellow-creatures was beyond adequate 
interpretation in words; his masterfulness in 
execution was greater than that of any other 
artist, not excepting Frans, Hals, and Velas- 
quez. His dignity was equal to that of Michael 
Angelo, and his sincerity was unsurpassed by 
the single-number painters who flourished be- 
fore the time of Raphael. It might be admitted 
that the subjects of Rembrandt’s pictures 
appealed more to the eye than to the mind. 
The subject with him was little, the manner of 
work, the quality of colour, and the grandeur 
and simplicity of style being everything. On 
the other hand, Burne-Jones in his subjects 
conquered the intellect by learning, by classic 
story, and familiar legend. With him the 
intention counted for a great deal, and in some 
cases practically everything. In taking these 
two artists for a comparison and contrast, the 
comparison lay most in their devotion to work 
and in their achievements, while the contrast 
was that Rembrandt, certainly by far the 
greater master of the two, was a Goth in almost 
all his productions, and Burne-Jones, to the 
finger tips, was imbued with classic feeling. 
After briefly sketching the careers of the 
artists, the lecturer spoke of Burne-Jones’s 
connection with the Royal Academy, which, 
in a fit of expansiveness, speedily regretted, 
elected him an Associate in 1885. This 
body, so genial in its single items, but 
so solemnly inert in the bulk, refused 
to advance Burne-Jones to -full honours, 
2 after, as he expressed it, waiting on the 
oorstep for fully seven years, he withdrew 


cate laws, affecting restorations, alterations,ard 
additions. Mr. Connell explained that the 
law was interpreted to give as much freedom 
as possible. Mr. A. R. Scott proposed the vote 
of thanks which was heartily accorded. 


CIATION. 

At the last fortnightly meeting, held in 
the Rooms, 187, Pitt Street, Mr. Wm. J. 
Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture, 
entitled, “Impressions of a Mediterranean 
Trip,’ describing—mostly in a light and 
humorous manner—a cruise by way of Algiers 
and Malta to Athens, and a return journey 
by Corfu, Naples, Nice, and the Loire district 
ot France for purposes of architectural study. 
Among impressions of the tour which he 
indicated were, the feeling that good design 
and largeness of conception had been evinced 
in the planning and extension of most Conti- 
nental cities, while they were almost wholly 
absent from ours, and that there existed an 
aspiration for something beyond the fulfil- 
ment of mere material necessities in their 


devoted to a discussion of the somewhat intri- . 
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public buildings. This was to be attributed, 
especially in the case of France, which in such 
matters led the Continent, to the steadying 
influence of sound traditions of architectural 
education, which in permeating society with the 
understanding and the love of art, fostered the 
desire as well as provided the talent for its” 
realisation. More particularly have we to 
learn the lesson in so-called engineering works 
such as bridges, railway stations, markets, &c., 
which in France are often among the most 
successful works of its brilliant school of 
architects. No question of art was at all 
comparable to the need for the improvement 
of our cities in these respects, and for skilled 
‘control of the development of their plan. In 
an Anglo-Saxon community it would almost 
seem as if the-provision for animal necessities 
was sufficient, and that to aspire in our handi- 
work after anything nobler than the aims of 
the bird and beaver was to be hopelessly 
Utopian and unpractical. Concluding, the 
lecturer urged the claims of a more extended 
historical study of architecture, not for 
practical reasons only but as examples of the 
higher manifestations of nature, reaching us 
through the human spirit whose path in 
relation to every essential matter of progress 
was marked by its monuments. Mr. W. H. 
McNab moved a vote of thanks to the author 
for his very able paper, which was heartily 
accorded, - 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

A conference was held at the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, Margaret Street, W.,on the 14th Feb, 
to consider the question of river pollution. 
The chair was taken by Sir Francis Sharp 
Powell, M.P., who said the condition of the 
rivers had been a discredit and almost @ 
scandal to the country at large, resulting i 
great injury to the public health. Dr. © 
Childs moved a resolution calling for f 
access to land and premises by local authori 
ties for the purpose of water inspection, ang 
advising regular examinations. Dr. Sargea 
seconded the resolution. Dr. Willis Bu 
(Chairman of the Worcester County Coune 


expected those authorities to do the work 
they would be dissappointed. _He moved 
substitution of “ County Councils ” for “ 
tary Authorities.” lLieut.- Colonel Jom 
seconded the amendment, and after some dis- 
cussion, in which Sir John Dorington, M1] 

Sir John Hibbert, M.P., and others took par 
the motion was agreed to in a form wh 
combined the County Councils with © 
Sanitary Authorities.. Other resolutions 
in favour of regular inspection and exai 
tion of water applied by the water auth 
ties; the regarding of wilful or neglig 
pollution as a penal offence; and suppo 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Bill no 
before the House of Commons. sf 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. — 
At the conclusion of the paper on “ Marbl 
Decoration,” read before the Bristol Soc 
Architects, by Mr. Arthur Lee, an abstra 
which appears on another page, the le 
referred to the municipal buildings it 
gow. ‘“Scotchmen,” he said, “are proverbial 
of an economic turn of mind, but they @ 
shrewd as well cautious, and believe that as 
was in the past so it is in the present, t 
enlightened, intelligent, and prosperou 
_munity does well from a purely busines 
of view to mark its enlightenment, intellig 
and prosperity, by the solid and b 
character ofits public buildings. Them 
buildings recently erected will be one 
most lasting monuments the citizens 0. 
gow will leave to tell to future generation: 
the marvellously rapid growth of their © 
Thrice during the memory of living men 
‘have erected Municipal Buildings, ea 
quate for its time, but when it was fo 
in consequence of the rapid growth 
population, the extended boundaries, | 
rapid increase in the commerce and} 
resources of the city, more room was 
‘required, the Town Council decide 
narrow policy of adding to or pa 
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ir last building, but to acquire a new site 
the principal square in the city, and there 
srect a building not only adequate for the 
sent time, but capable of being -the 
t of the municipal government of the still 
ater Glasgow of the future. May Bristol 
e a lesson from the careful, wisely-economic 
tsman, may her rulers pluck up courage, 
[a makeshift policy of patchwork and half- 
asures, and follow in the footsteps of the 
erprising men of Glasgow.”’—'The pro- 
dings terminated with a hearty vote of 
nks to Mr. Lee, on. the motion of the 
sident, seconded by the Vice-President, 


| supported by Mr. Frank Wills, the latter 


whom strongly endorsed the remarks of the 
furer with reference to municipal buildings. 


ANCHESTER GAS ENGINEERS. 


he annual meeting of the Manchester 
trict Institution of Gas Engineers was held 
the 2ist February. In the forenoon a visit 
3 paid to the Gaythorn station of the Man- 
ster Corporation Gasworks. Particular 
ention was devoted to the machinery for 
‘conveyance of coke, &c., used in connection 
an installation of inclined retorts. From 
‘gasworks the members drove to the Grand 
tel, where luncheon was served, and a meet- 
‘was afterwards held in the Masonic room 
‘the transaction of business. The Hon. 
retary (Mr. 8.8. Mellor, Northwich) sub- 
ted the Committee’s annual report, in 
ich it was stated that four successful meet- 
s had been held during the year, and that 
membership now reached 134. Mr. G. E. 
venson was elected senior vice president, 
| Mr. Charles Wood, of-the Bradford Cor- 
ation Gasworks, junior vice president ; Mr. 
mas Newbigging was re-elected treasurer, 
| Mr. Mellor secretary. Thanks were accorded 
the retiring president, Mr. W. S. Haddock, 
Warrington, and the other officers for their 
vices during the past year. Mr. Haddock 
n introduced his successor in the presi- 
tii chair, Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, of Grantham, 
> delivered his inaugural address, in which 
discussed the question of gas enrichment 
er points connected with the technicali- 
of gas manufacture. He said that the 
ue gee industry was full of life and energy. 
» Board of Trade returns showed that dur- 
the past ten years—the time they ought, 
rding to some prognosticators, to have 
upied in the process of dissolution—the 
horised gas undertakings of the country 
inereased their gas sales to the extent of 
yer cent., while the increased profit from 
se sales necessary to pay dividend and 
rest on the extra capital employed during 
same period stood at the ridiculously dis- 
ortionate figure of 7 per cent. Lancashire 


Yorkshire contributed 25 per cent. of the. 


il gas made by the authorised gas under- 

s of the country. A discussion after- 
ds took place on a paper read at a former 
ting by Mr. J. H. ‘Brearley, of Longwood 
works, on “ The Balance Sheet.” 


,UENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


) & meeting of the architectural section of 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, held on 
ruary 27th, a paper was read by Mr. Oscar 
rson, lass stainer (Roy. Scot. Soc. Arts), 
the subject of “Atmospheric Influence 
xehitecture and Decorations.” The paper 
illustrated by chemical demonstrations 
a large number of lantern slides. In the 
ae his remarks the lecturer pointed out 
the very offensive and noxious condition 
he atmosphere of Glasgow was the result 
he fre escape of factory smoke and the 
equent oxidation of the sulphur in the 
wee sulphuric acid. The immediate 
b of the dissemination of this corrosive 

irulent compound was observed in the 
on of the stone of public buildings and 
destruction of vegetation, while the free 
cules of carbon carried over in soot of 
ry smoke settled on stonework, turned 
iatural brightness of the material into a 
ny and sombre grey, and destroyed at 
the precision, fineness, and quality 
Architecture. Referring to the 
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action of the atmosphere on decoration, 
the lecturer pointed out that sulphuric acid 
and hydric sulphide were the principal factors 
in the change of colour that took place in 
certain decorations. It was also suggested 
that by a due attention to an efficient medium 
and method of painting the most fugitive 
colours almost could be rendered permanent. 
In Mr. Paterson’s opinion Glasgow ranked 
next to London almost in the impurity of its 
atmosphere, and he held that, however high a 
position the city might have\ acquired as an 
Art centre, there was probably no other town 
in the kingdom where public buildings and 
decorations had so uncertain a condition of 


stability. 


DISCOVERIES IN RHODESIA. 


Dr. H. Schlichter read a paper before the 
Royal Geographical Society on “Travels and 
Researches in Rhodesia,” on Feb. 27th. Dr. 
Schlichter stated that his investigations led 
him tothe centre of Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land, by way of Bulawayo and Salisbury to In- 
yanga, a place full of unmistakable indi- 
cations of an ancient civilisation. At 
Zimbabye, which he also visited, were to be 
found a number of direct analogies to 
the early Israelitish solar and astral 
worship, of the period before that race had 
arrived at monotheism. They had in Zimbabye 
an enormous gnomon comprising a total angle 
of 120 deg., and from the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, taking all the details into con- 
sideration, he believed they must attribute the 
erection of the Zimbabye buildings to a period 
about 1100 s.c. The Mombo ruins, between 
Buluwayo and Gwelo, were somewhat smaller 
than the Zimbabye temple, but in con- 
struction and ornamentation superior to it. 
They consisted of a number of buildings of 
which the central corresponded to the circular 
temple in Zimbabye, while the others were 
additional enclosures and fortifications. The 
Central building was, from an architectural 
and astronomical point of view, the most 
interesting ruin south of the equator. In the 
Mombo ruins were to be found indications of 
(1) solar worship (2) fortifications, and (3) 
gold production. ‘The Rhodesia ruins were 
the first discovered traces of old civilisation in 


the southern hemisphere. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, March 8, 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL AssocriaTION.—Mr. James 
Campbell Irons on ‘‘The Architectural Antiquities of 
Leith.” 8 p.m. 

Mancuester Monicipat Scuoou or ArT LecTuREs.— 
Mr. Hugh Stannusg, F.R.I.B.A., on “Storiation in Man- 
chester.” 

NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTion, — Annual 
Meeting at 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary InstiTuTE.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and Demonstration at 
the L.C.C. Municipal Lodging House, Parkes-street, 
Drury Lane, at 3p.m. Conducted by Mr. Frank Ruddle, 
of Estates and Valuation Department, L.C.C. 


Society or Arts.—Mr. J. H. Collins, F.G.S., on 
“Cornish Mines and Miners.” 8 p.m. 

LiverPooL En@rneerine Socrery.— Paper by Mr, 
Brysson Cunningham. 8 p.m. 

ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SocieTy.—Annual general 


_meeting of the subscribers and donors will be held in 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
5 p.m. 

Sanitary InstituTs.—A discussion to be opened on 
“The Establishment of Public Abattoirs in the 
Metropolis in relation to the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis,” by Dr. William Arthur Bond, M.A. 8 p.m. 


Thursday, March 9. 
InstiTuTIon oF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Meeting at 
8 p.m. . 
Society or Arts.—Meeting of Indian Section. 
Sanitary InstiTUTE.—(Lecttres and Demonstrations 


for Sanitary Officers.)—Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, D.Sc., M.D,, 
on‘ Objects and Methods of Inspection, Nuisances, &c, 


8 p.m. 

Socizrry or ANTIQUARIES,—8.30 p.m, 

Roya Instrrution.—Mr. William Poel on “ English 
Play-housesin the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” I, 3 p.m. 


Priday, Maroh 10. 
InstTiruTIoN oF Civi, Enaiyerrs.—(Student’s Meet- 
ing.)—Mr. H. Lapworth on “ The Construction of the 
Elan Aqueduct, Birmingham Waterworks.’ 8 p.m. 


faturday, March 11. 

ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTION.—Spring visit to the 
Great_Central Hotel, Marylebone-road, at 2.30, con- 
ducted by Colonel Edis; and the Great Central Railway 

_ Station adjoining, at 3.30, conducted by Mr, E. Wragge, 
resident engineer, 


INsTITUTION oF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Oonvyersazione 
at Westminster Palace Hotel. Reception at 7 p.m. 


Royau InsTiTUTION.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh 
on “‘ The Mechanical Properties of Bodies.” V. 38 p.m. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit 1 
Colinton House, Colinton Castle, and Redhall. Dr. R. 
Rowand Anderson, Hon. R.S.A. leader. 


Sanitary Instrture.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.)—Inspection and demonstration at 
Frien Barnet Sewage Works. at 3 p.m. Conducted by 
Mr. E. J. Reynolds, A.-M.I.C.E. 


Monday, March 13. 


Bristot Socrery or Arcuirects.—Mr. George H. 
Oatley on ‘‘ Bills of Extras.” 


Society or Arts.—(Cantor Lectwres.)—Mr. Archibald 
Sharp, A.-M.1.C.E., on ‘“Oycle Construction and 
Design.” III. 8 p.m. 


Sanitary InstiTuTEe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.)—Dr. Joseph Priestley, B.A., M.D., 
on ‘Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting.” 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 14. 


PrrtTH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr, William M. 
Page on “ Art.” 8 p.m. 


Society or Arts,—Meeting of Applied Art Section 
at 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 15 


MANCHESTER MounIcipAL ScHoon or ART LECTURES.— 
oe Thomas Wardle, on “Calico Printing as an Art.” 
.30 p.m. 


Sociery or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Sanirary InstirvTe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and Demonstration 
of Disinfecting and Filtering Appliances at the Lambeth 
Disinfecting Station, Wanless-road, Loughborough- 
tes at3p.m. Conducted by Mr. Wolf Defries, B.A., 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£8. 4, £s. 4. 
Hay, best __... * perload 8 0 0 810 0 
Sainfoin mixture ... : do. 210 0 400 
Clover, best ... a2 ae do. 810 0 410 0 
Beans ... ee per qr. pe heb 1 6 6 
Straw ... oe perload 1 4 0 118 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French per cwt. 140 _ 
Colza, English per cwt. par 9 _ 
Copperas... rar per ton 200 _ 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. 15 0 115 0 
Lard ... ne ae te perton 2810 0 82.10 0 
Linseed per cwt. 017 74 017 9 
Neatsfoot per gal. 0 2 6 040 
Paraffin per cwt. 010 0 019 0 
Pitch ., Sf 9 8 0 = 
Tallow, Town «.  perewt. 116 _ 
Tar, Stockholm . per barrel 1 6 6 - 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 112 44 112. 6 
(1) eeen Ad - . -per cwt. 119 6 218 6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 = 
Do. red ..., eg per cwt. 016 9 _ 
Soda crystals per ton 215 0 _— 
Shellac, orange pericwt. 310 0 818 0 
Do.  sticklac do. 2.2 6 215 0 
Pumice stone, oe aS do. 08 9 od 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong per to 78 0 0 80 0 0 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 8 00 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet ee do. 1110 0 - 
Lead, Fie, Spanish tied do. 1317 6 = 
Do. English commonbrands do. 142 6 - 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per aq.ft. an upwards do. 1610 0 _ 
Do. pipe _... a ok oO. 175.5.°0 _ 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 9 00 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads ... oie do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Straits ... ae f: do. 107 0 0 _- 
Do. English ingots _.., do. 110 0 0 ill 0 0 
Zinc, sheets, English ... do. 2710 0 28 10 0 
Do. Veille Montaigue... do. 31 0 0 _ 
Do. Spelter Rinse se si do. 2710 0 2715 0 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel_ perload. 3 0 0 400 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 4 7 6 65 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic per fath. 410 0 510 0 
do. Petersburg... tn do. 40 0 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd &1st perP. Std. 1015 0 13 0 0 
do. do. &8rd. do. 10 0 0 ll 0 0 
do. do. unsorted do. 7.56.0 8 5 0 
do. Riga ... A ct. do. 8 5 0 950 
do. Petersburgist Yellow do. 140 0 1415 0 
do. do. 2nd.» 5, 0. 8 0 0 _ 
do do. Unsorted,, do. 8 0 0 95 0 
do do. ite do. 715 0 915 0 
Do. Swedish ... do 915 0 1210 0 
Do. White Sea... es, do 1015 0 18 0 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do 2215.0 24 5 0 
Do. do. do. 1110 0 — 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. 75-0 910 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist. do. 815 0 900 
Do. Do. $rd & 2nd do. 7 5 0 715 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. 7-5-0 8 0 0 
Battens, all kinds .., do. 615 0 810 0 
Flooring Boards, lin. 
prepared,lst . per square O11 6 012 0 
Do. BNO ss a'eclt mand do. 010 9 011 6 
Do. Srd &. ...) «.. do. 08 6 010 8 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 3817 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec do. 8300 5 0 0 
Box, Turkey... #4 per ton 700 16 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 4é 
Do. Honduras do. 0 0 4 9/16 oe 
-Do. Tobasco do. 0 0 44 — 
Elm, Quebec ae “a perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price ; 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 51/8 — 
Do. African do. 0 0 8 11/16 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 51/16 
Do. Tobasco ... do. 0 0 5 5/32 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 38 5 0 315 0 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 _ 
Teak, Rangoon, Planks ... do. 810 0 19.15° +0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315 0 515 0 
Do, Odessa Crown .. do, 815 0 515 0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft.0 1 9 02-7 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “Ths Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For the erection of schools, Pokes- 
down, for British Schools Committee. Mr. Corbin Harris, 
J.P., architect, Glendale, Pokesdown, Bournemouth :— 


Jenkins and Sons .., £2,337 0 | Meadus Cong et ABT G49 20 
8. Whittaker ... 2,019 13 | F.. Elcock, Pokes- 
down* perl AOD AO 


*A ccepted. 
BRENTFORD.—For the erection of a vestry hall, Half 
Acre, for the Overséers, Old Brentford. Mr, Nowell Parr, 
architect :— 


F.&H.F. Higgs... ... £8,196 | Young i amore (Sy. 4 
Rrooking ce fan 7.887") Di Nye ss a ea «6,997 
Godson and Sons .. 7,562 | J. Dorey and Co., Bed- 

Foord and Sons P1S5i)— ford <.aeo ee 6,861 


*A ccepted. 
Architect’s estimate, £7,041. 
CIRENCESTER.—For the construction of a surface- 
water drain, for the Urban District Council. Mr, Thomas 
Hibbert, surveyor, Virencester. Quantities by surveyor :— 
Hipwell and Co. £4,500 0 0] J. & T. Binns £3,561 15 3 
Ambrose See BARS Saunders and 
William Webb .. 3,896 0 0 Sons, Ltd. 
H. Welldon .. 3,749. 5 0| Drew Brothers, 
Thomas Free and Cirencester* .. 3,421 18 0 
Sons ... .. 8,623 16 6 *Accepted. 
CRANFORD.—For alterations and additions to the 
“Berkeley Arms” Hotel, for Mr. lL. Hopkins. Mr. J. 
Hume, architect and surveyor, Chiswick :— 
Robinson... eo, SA AIO) Keen «eh genet £1,430 
Smith .. 1,445 | Speechley and Smith * 1,422 
* Acceptd. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


3,637 11 6 


{ 


The Climax Ventila 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


“COUSLAND'S IMPROVED CLIMAX” 


Direct Acting Turret and Louvre Ventilators. 


EGHAM.—For erecting a new post-office and private 
residence, Egham, for Mr. W. H. Gardener :— 
W: Beauchamp _... £3,030 0|H.Channan ... ... £2,400 0 
CO. Ruckeridge., ... 2.898 0] Loeand Howard ... 2,350 0 
W. Satchwell «. 2,680 10 | G. Gray, Egham * 2,127. 0 
A? Simpson 2,650 0 * Accepted. 

HASTINGS.—For the erection of workhouse buildings, 
Cackle-street, for the Union Guardians. Messrs, Jeffery 
and Skiller, architects, 5, Havelock-road, Hastings :— 


T. Salter ©... ... ... £50,674 | Padgham and Hutch- 
J. Lester 7, 49,795 inson sip see, BAT,620 
A. H. White... 49,786 | Peter Jenkins, St. 
Leonards* ... ... 47,500 
*A ccepted. 


HERTFORD.—For pulling down and rebuilding “ The 


Turk’s Head,” Railway-street. Mr. Percival C. Blow, archi- - 


tect, 7, London-road, St. Albans :— 

Miskin andSon ... ... £1,285 | R. Ginn and Son* 

Ekins and Co. 1,250 | *A ccepted. 
ILFORD.—For erecting and completing shop premises, 


sw &¥,919 


Cranbrook-road, Ilford, Essex, for Mr. W. Kk. Prentis. 
Messrs. Verlyck and Dunn, architects :— 

Bruty...0 sa oe ae se H2,515 | Willmott... 82,359 
North os 2,498 | Pridmore... 2,195 
Mitchell ... 2,457 | Gowen 1,950 
Shepherd .. 2,381 | 


LEICESTER.—For the construction of sewers, &c., Coal- 
ville, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J.B. Everard, 
C.E., 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester : 


J. Biggs ... £26,962 0 0| BE, Orton ... £20,756 0 0 
JHolme ... :...° 26,220 0 0} BE. Tempest 20,093 4° 2 
G. Bell 2 2 91j652 20-0. Ford > 19,871 17 -4 
W. and J. Foster 21,546 9 4] Bentley and Loch, 

H. Weldon ee 21826719 Leicester* 17,969 0 0 
C. Walker & Co. 21,178 0 0 *A ccepted. 


Engineer’s estimate, £17,870. 
LONDON.—For the erection of cottages at the Heathwell 

pumping station, for the London County Couneil :— 

J. Appleby... ... £1,296 15 4|H. Wragg and - 

T. L. Green 1,193 14 3 Sons-a. So. £1,077-.0 20 

General Builders W.Hammond ... 1,969 0 0 
Limited 76> x25 180 70-20 


LS 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


[en per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


Give Double Eatraction- Area of former “Climax” Pate .t, and PERFECT 


Fr:gepom from all Down DraventT. 


LARGEiyY REDUCED PRICES. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


93, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW.: 


FLOORING BLOCK: 


S 


YELLOW. 
Per ae Blocks Gro area 
out of sizes. ex p 
At Wharf. one month. 


173x3x3 12-3 li 2 
173x3x2 8 9 711 
173x3x14 6 9 0 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORE 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails—- 
1} x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per squa 
| 1x44 ,, 42/6 ” 21/= 99 
Above prices include desiccating. - 


VIGERS BROTHER: 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
_ Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


ting & Heating Co. 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
. Telephone No. G01 Avenue, 


A JS DUCKETT &S0NoL2 MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY WARE. 
OFFICE HAMBRO’ WHARF. UPPER THAMES ST. EC. Z 


* 


BURNLEY LANCASHIR 
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Marcu 8, 1899.] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Vil 
| 
ICESTER.—For new warehouses for Mr. Winterton. LONDON .—For erecting a dwelling-house at View-road, | | LONDON.—For additions to Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
Charles Kempsor, architect, Corporation Buildings, Highgate, N. Mr. Michael Bunney, architect, 1, Langham- | Queen-street, W.C: Mr. Henry L. Florence, architect, 3, 
ester. “gowns by the architect :— | chambers, Langham-place, W. :— | Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. Quantities by Mr. James 
ston and Son .. £6,940 | J. Pipes® ...*....... ... £6,700 Davenall.. .. .. _ £2.420 | Turner, Limited 2.082 Francis Bull, 30, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
wand Son... ... 6,914|-T. Herbert .. .. .. 6,689 | Ffosking |. ; 3'199 | Marcha irate 9 O15 G.H. & A, Bywater & Ashby and Horner .;, £12,578 
olmes 6,897 | C. Wright 76 Di = Sauber Marchant and Hirst ... 2,045 Sons £13,200 | Colls and Sons 12/470 
As Feds . a hae ee 9 5 rr) 8 ¢ ® b Pt ee 2,47 
shinson and Son... 6,890 | Bowles and Son ... is Af tye easy il | Thos. Rider and Son 12,696 | W. Cubitt and Co.* ... 12'077 
bapman... ... ... 6,813 Bradshaw Bros. ... LONDON.—For erecting stabling, covered yard,andcare- | Geo. Trollope&Son... 12,7385 * Accepted. 
sland ve  6,773 Riddett and Son .. taker’s house in Vicarage-lane, Stratford, K., for Messrs. PENDLETON (Near Salford).—For the construction of 
ison and Son... 6,760 W. Tyrrell Soe )avde.0,00 Boardman and Sons. Messrs. Yetts, Sturdy, and Usher, | retaining walls, &c., for the Salford Corporation. Mr. J 
Bros EO) a MORI oe ay eae 6,281 architects, 44, Finsbury-pavement, B.C. : Holt; C.E., 6, St. Mary’s-gate, Manchester :— 
cand Garrett! 6,742 | W. Jayest 6,230 Faulkner... .. ..° .. £8,283| Parmenter .... .... £7,639 Wilson & Lunt £10,984 1 5| Morton... ... ... £6,510 4 4 
ewsbury .. ‘an 6,718 : Accepted. Hosking ne a os ae 8,059} Patman & Fothering- | aes nes a r pyro we ve eee 6,393 10 1 
of Leicester. Shurmer... .. ... ... 7,050} ham 7,631 | Dixon... oo. 7 35 { IMS eve ee 6,351 10 «0 
NDON.— For new public baths and washhouses Beene peat ane otf eee Bonk and. Hol Brack ne & est 30 Eeheridg & Olatice 51866 14 3 
hire-street, for the Vestry of St. Matthew, Bethnal | wevdeurd) °° vego| som fpat Tae ae 6768 Sak Shane 
oodward.. 9689 Healey «......- 5. 6,768 10 0 Clewarth & Robin- 
n, E. Mr. R. Stephen Ayling, architect :— Ne eke, Meadows ... .. 6,758 17 6 son mh 4,760 0 0 
Engineering Work. _ NORTHAMPTON —For erecting three houses and shops Walmsley and Tate and Gordon, : 
ord and Co... £6,698 0| Goddard, Massey, & in St. James-road, St. James-end, for Messrs. Carr and Roberts ... ... 6,710 0 Manchester* ... 5,357 19 5 
y; | : ’ . 5957 19 
ford pee Co... 5,546 0 wramet Ss. 32M EG 10819 ede ta th eee Seon, and tect ly ROCHFORD Accepted. 
ay and Taser... 5,444 0| Williamson and Co. 4,640 0 1eep-street, Northampton uantities by architect :— | ICHF D.—For the enlargment of, and additional 
yell and Nesbitt 5,177 0 ee and Co. 4,600 0 ©. Webster. ©... -... £1,175 O|J.M.-Panting... ... £1,100 0 | wards to infirmary, for the Rochford Board of Guardians, 
merscales &Co, 4,878 0 Zeb. B larke ~... 4,575 0 W. Throssell ... 1,160 0;A.J.Chown ... 1,095 0 | Rochford, Essex. Mr, E. Wright, a gh Southend :— 
dF.May... ... 4,874 0 Berry and Wingrove & Stanley 1159 0|E.D.Sharman and ” S$. Norden... .... ... £7,050 0/ J. Steward, 
cintosh, Meikle, eee PR mies S700 ¥. Harper... ... 1,154 10] — Son 1,090 9 | DaveyandSon .. 7,023 0 Eoegsnd an eoie £6.998 10 
BOD. 0%. 8: 4,682 0 a e Se =f 1,140 0 Wilford and Judkin 1,089 0 | Sei Me ie cata 
litional for Galloway's Boiler and Marshall's Engine. ilson and Alright 1,120 0|W.T. Flavell .. ... 1,080 0 Tonivedt s estiMmate,26, 
.F. Olarke . gir 01Z.D Bree anak eon ens * W.Heap... .. ... 1120 0|W. Higgins 1.075 0 ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of Prestwood Cottage, 
ov Fe ak y $ £17 | J. Dunckley ©. <. 1118 0|J. Nobles and Son* 1,000 0 Sandridge-road, for Mr. F. G. Merkins. Mr. Percival C,. 
na-F. Clarke er * Accepted | gt = et LB.A. rabgne yt i; puondan tose. St. Albans :— 
2 “ ” —“ or: é e : . Dunham wetter ooachil¢ 9 ... £28 
;, D. Berry and Sons (accepted) 7 .. 4,543 10 | All of Northampton. face ESUSHOLL Sc cay eeccle hna ree: *Accepted, ae 
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/ENTILATION AND WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


: METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ES:LEMATES. FREE. 


ALLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C¢. 
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ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of Drying and Bleaching 
Works, Grange-street, for Messrs. E. W. Hitchcock and Son. 
Mr. Percival C. Blow, A.R.I.B.A, architect, 7,.London-road, 
St. Albans :— 

Miskin and Son ... £992 | Bushell* 2... a. £965 
Danham — 2... Shy F975 *A ccepted. 
(Subject to slight alteration). 


ST. ALBANS.—Repairs to St. John’s Lodge, Vernham- 
road. Mr. Percival C. Blow, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 3, 
London-road, St. Albans :— 

Miskin and Son ... £254 | Bushell* 
Brightman ... cw 248 

WIGSTON MAGNA (Leicester).—For the erection of 
residence and stabling. Messrs. Miles and Beasley, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Friar-lane, Leicester. Quantities by 
architects :— 


ww, 245 


S. Briers ... ... .. «. £2,220] J. O. Jewsbury , ... £1,984 
Bradshaw Bros. ... 2,216 | U. Gurney, Leicester* 1,934 
J. Wright 2,100 * Accepted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


fon ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 
OF WALES, 1899. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

The Executive Gommittee of the above Eisteddfod 
nvite TENDERS for the ERECTION of a TEMPOR- 
ARY PAVILION in The Cathays Park, Cardiff. The 
plans may be seen, and copies of the quantities 
obtained from GEO. THOMAS, F.S.1I., Queen’s Cham- 
bers, Cardiff, after MARCH 6th. ‘ 

A premium of One Guinea will be charged for the 
quantities, to be returned on receipt of a bona-fide 
‘Tender. 

Tenders to reach the undersigned not later than 
ELEVEN a.m. on MONDAY, MARCH 18th, 1899. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any Tender. 
D. W. EVANS, ? Bon. 
EVAN OWEN, $ Se:s. 
€t, Mary’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 

The London ( ounty Councilis prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of a BRICK 
CULVERT and FLA't-CHAMBER, the REMOVAL of 
the existing LOCK GATES, and the FIXING of 
TIDAL FLAPS, together with certain ALTERA- 
TIONS and REPAIRS at the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer Pumping Station, Grosvenor-road (near Vaux- 
hall Bridge), Pimlico. 


Persons desiring to submit Tenders may inspect the 
drawings and obtain the specifications, bills of quanti- 
ties, form of Tender, and other particulars at the 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
8.W., upon payment of the sum of One Pound. 

This amount will, after the Council or its Com- 
mittee has come to a decision upon the Tenders re- 
ceived, but not before, be returned to the tenderer, 
provided he shall have sent in a bond-fide Tender and 
not have withdrawn the same. 

Tenders must be upon the official forms, and the 
printed instructions contained therein must be strictly 
complied with. 

The contractors will be bound by the contract to pay 
to all workmen (except a reasonable number of legally- 
bound apprentices) employed by them wages at rates 
not less, and to observe hours of labour not greater, 
than the rates and hours set out in the Council’s list, 
and such rates of wages and hours of labour will be 
inserted in and form part of the contract by way of 
schedule, 

Tenders are to be delivered at the County Hall in 
sealed covers addressed to the Clerk of the London 
County Council, and marked ‘‘ Tender for Tidal Flaps 
and Culverts, King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer Pumping 
Station.” 

No Tender will be received after TEN a.m. on TUES- 
DAY, MARCH 14th, 1899. Any Tender which does 
not comply with the printed instructions for Tender 
may be rejected. 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender, and it will not accept the Tender of any 
person or firm who shall on any previous occasion have 
withdrawn a Tender after the sume has been opened, 


unless the reasons for the withdrawal were satisfacto; 


to the Council. 
Cc, J. STEWART, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. Clerk of the Couneil, 


March Ist, 1899. 


a 
O BUILDERS, . 
The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of 
Giles’, Camberwell will, at their meeting, on WE 
NESDAY, MARCH 15th next, be ready to recej 
TENDERS for ALTERATIONS to Workhon 
Buildings. at Constance-road, East Dulwich, ~@ 
ADDITIONS thereto. ; 
The drawings, specifications, and draft contract ¢ 
be seen at the offices of the Architects, Mesg 
HENRY JARVIS and SONS, 29, Trinity-squa 
Borough, 8.E., on and after the 28th inst., where t 
bills of quantities (prepared by Messrs. FRANKL 
and ANDREWS) can also be obtained on Payment 
£5, which will be retnrned to each person sending ij 
pond fide Tender. 
The contractor will be required to enter into a bor 
with two approved sureties, in the sum of £2000, — 
Tenders, which will only be received on the print 
forms, addressed to the Board of Guardians, sealeda 
endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Alterations and Additions 
Workhouse Buildings, Constance-road,” accompani 
by the priced bills of quantities, must be delivered hi 
before TWELVE noon, on WEDNESDAY, MAR 
15th, 1899, and all persons Tendering, or their antl 
rised representative, to be in attendance at SIX o’ele 
on the same day. ; 
The contractor whose Tender is acceptel will 
required to pay his workmen such rates of wa 
and observe such hours of labour as are rec 
nised by the workmen’s Trade Unions, and prior 
signing the contract make a declaration to that effec 
The Guardians do bind themselves to accept { 
lowest or any Tender, 
By order, 
CHARLES 8. STEVENS. 
Guardians’ Offices. 


Clerk to the Guardia 
No. 29, Peckham-road, S.E. 
February, 24th, 1899. 


FRED* JONES & Co. 


PATENT BRITISH-MADE ° 


SILICATECOTTON * FI 
on “SLAC WOOL.” | 


Silicate Cotton and Fibrous Plaster Works, 


i 


BROUS PLASTER 
== SEARS =. 


Kentish 


town, LONDON, N.W. 


Telegraphic Address: 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


iRON 


SOY: 


SECTION SHEETS AND 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. 


IRON DOORS, 
VERANDAHS, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINCS. 


General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


LARGE SHOWROOM AT 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. 


ON DON. 


ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural 


Mannfacturers of M 
STAIRCASES Review. 
(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). VOL FOUR 
IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. | BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 
and 


GILT LETTERED. 


BALCONIES, 


Arundel Street. 


Effingham House, 


EASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


STOCK, 8500 TONS 


3 to 20 inches Cceep. 


SIEMENS-MARTIN EXCLISH STEEL JOISTS. 
BESSEMER FOREIGN STEEL JOISTS. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 
CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. 


Telephone No. 4586. 


THE WHOLE oF THE TILING in tH 
NEW * 


LONDON 
BirKBECK BANK CHAMBERS 


OFFICE— 


upplemient to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. rex 


VPPLEMENT for # 


SUPPLEMENT ror # 


SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS ° 
: SANTTARY ENGINEERS: 


MARCH 8TH 1899. 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


2087, BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See papi Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


_ ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


- who have recently introduced into Europe the process now. being so largely used in America, have erected large 
_ works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the ‘Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst other 
"consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 
be THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
ae THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


ee ~ 


vs and) «_- 
THE R. G. DUNN BUILDING. 


x ~NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
preeen given by H.M. Government. | 


a "Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &e. 


Ht BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


_ 2, Army and- Nay Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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XXX1¥ . 
INSANITARY AREAS AND 
HOUSING SCHEMES. 


BY PETER ADDIE, F.S.1. 


(Continued from page xavii.) 

HERE is still some uncleared land unlet 
in and near Corporation Street, which is 
at present producing no rental, but it is esti- 
mated that this will bring in sooner or later 
another £1000 perannum. On the other hand, 
interest on loans, sinking fund charges, and 
management expenses entail a total outgoing 
of about £69,000 per annum, which is £16,500 

in excess of the present income, viz. :— 


£ £ 
Interest and other 
charges .., ie 69,000 
Ground Rents... 41,000 ' 
Less Grammar 
School Rent 
charges .., eee 38000 
38,000 
Rent of Premises 18,500 
Less outgoings ... 4000 
14,500 
52.000 
Deficiency £16,500 


This deficiency has to be provided from the 
rates, and since the scheme was initiated in 
1876, sums varying from £460 in 1876 to 
£25,000 in 1891, and £17,000 in 1898-9, and 
making a total up to the present time of 
£234,607, have been provided by the rate- 
payers. The annual eontributions from the 
rates will continue to be reduced every year 
until the loans are paid off, about forty-four 
years hence. The undertaking will then be 
free of charge, and the whole of the net rental 
income of, say, £53,000 per annum can be 
carried to the credit of the funds of the city. 

Speaking of this income, the Town Clerk says: 

“This income will be further increased 
some fifteen years later by the expiration of 
the leases which are for seventy-five years, 
and the consequent reversion to the Corpora- 
tion of the valuable land, with the costly 
buildings which have been erected thereon in 
Corporation Street and the adjoining thorough- 
fares. It is difficult to form even an approxi- 
mate estimate so far ahead of what this 
increase will amount to, but if no great chanze 
takes place in the value of property in the 
city during the interval it may be safely 
assumed that the Corporation will then be in 
possession of a clear income of over £100,000 
per annum from the scheme.” 

From calculations made by the Town Clerk 
it appears that if the £100,000 per annum, the 
ultimate estimated rental, were capitalised at 
3 per cent., and the necessary deduction made 
for the difference in date at which the full 
benefit accrues, the result would be about 
£3,000 000, or about the same sum as the 
contributions from the rates would realise at 
3 per cent. compound interest. Mr. Smith 
says: “The scheme will have, in fact, formed 
a kind of savings bank for the benefit of 
posterity, while the sacrifice made by the 
present ratepayers has had its reward in the 
street improvements, increased rateable value, 
vastly improved sanitary condition of the 
area, involving a greatly decreased death rate, 
and the impetus that has been given by the 
construction of the new streets to the trade 
of the city, and the general circulation of 
money occasioned by the improvements.” 

The Town Clerk’s paper to which I have 
alluded was read to the Royal Statistical 
Society in 1895, and I would refer to it anyone 
interested in the subject for further informa- 
tion as to the financial aspect of the Birming- 
ham Scheme. I have taken large extracts 
from the paper, and have to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Mr. Smith. 

As before mentioned, the Corporation have 
themselves erected workmen’s dwellings upon 
the area acquired. 

They would gladly have allowed private 
persons to provide suitable dwellings for the 
working class on the cleared ground, but with 
the exception of the land on which the sixty- 
two houses mentioned above were erected, none 
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was let for the purpose. It was consequently 
proposed by the Improvement Committee that 
the Corporation should sanction the expendi- 
ture of £5250 on the erection of a block of 
model dwellings on the flat system, but this 
proposal was not accepted. Some time after- 
wards the Council sanctioned the erection of 
twenty-two through cottages before mentioned 
at an estimated cost of £4000. These dwellings 
were at once let to respectable tenants at 
5s. 6d. per week. The applications were largely 
in excess of the number of houses. 
Encouraged by the first experiment, the 
Corporation afterwards embarkéd on the erec- 
tion of eighty-one additional artizans’ dwellings 
at a cost of about £14,000. These houses are 
similar to those previously built, their accom- 
modation consisting of a front living room 13ft. 
by 12ft. 6in.: front bed room, first floor, 13ft. 
by 12ft. 6in.; kitchen 12ft. by 9ft.; back bed 
room 12ft. by 9ft.; and attic 13ft. by 13ft; a 
separate w.c. being provided for each family. 
There is an asphalted or concreted yard com- 
mon to each block, and washhouses in propor- 
tion to the number of dwellings. These houses 
are let at rents of 5s., 5s, 6d., 6s. per week, and 
produce. a net income of £790 per annum, 
which, after providing for the interest and 
sinking fund, is sufficient to pay an average 
ground rent, spread over seventy-five years, of 
10d. per square yard per annum. As I have 
already mentioned, the Local Government 
Board always insist on the erection of dwellings 
for the working classes on the area acquired. 
It may be interesting to give.a few particu- 
lars of the different kinds of dwellings that 
have come under my notice. The dwellings 
erected by the Birmingham Corporation in 
Ryder Street I have already described. In 
Dublin the Corporation erected five-story 
flats, dual houses, and one-story cottages. In 
Liverpool, five and six-story flats, and in 
Manchester the same course was followed; 
but in each of these cities huge flats have been 
abandoned and the dual houses are now in 
favour. In London the flat system, by reason 
of scarcity of land, seems imperative. Under 
the Act of 1890 the Birmingham Corporation 
have formulated a small scheme for the removal 
of an insanitary area in Milk Street, the site 
being near to the centre of the town. The 
acquisition of the land and of the buildings 
necessitated an expenditure of about £6000. 
Under the Provisional Order the Corpora- 
tion are required to house 170 persons of the 
working classes, and for this purpose the City 
Council have recently adopted plans prepared 
by my successor, Mr. Tart, on the dual house 
‘principle. 


The tenements are arranged in four terraces, . 


and comprise twenty-four houses, each contain- 
ing one livingroom and one bedroom, and thirty- 
seven containing more than one bedroom, 

The rooms average :— 

Living room... 13ft. 4in. by 14 ft. 
Bedroom 8ft. 2in. by 14ft. 
Bedroom ase, ves Ofb.- DY OFE, 
The small bedroom is designed for children 
only. Pe : 

The rents have been fixed at 1s, 6d. per 


week for living rooms, that is 3s. and. 


4s. 6d. per dwelling; each tenement will 
be provided with a separate w.c., scullery 
accommodation and ash receptacle. The 


. upper story is approached from a balcony, and 


this design permits each door and window to 
have the maximum sunlight and air. 

The financial aspect of the Milk Street 
scheme is as follows :— 


28,0. 
Estimated cost of build- 
ing, including paving, 
biG. 738 vi et he 8975 0 0 
Road-making 146 0 0 
Contingencies ... ... ... 897 0 0 
Land at 5s. per yard ; 
(4080 yards)... 0... 1007 0 0 
£11,025 0 0 
The estimated annual statement will be :— 
Dr. Cr, , = Spee Peta 
Interest and Estimated 
sinking fund rental 659 2 0 


on £11,025 441 0 0 Outgoings 219 14 0 


A441 0 0. 


without number where perpetrators of crime 


£439 § 0 | rendered brighter and happier, 


[ Supplement, March 8, 189 


The Improvement Committee in the 
report to the Council state that :— - 

“ The cost of the Milk Street site was £600 
Deducting the £1007 charged to the house 
from this sum leaves £4993 to be provided fe 
The interest and sinking fund will amount‘ 
£199, and this annual payment from t 
rates must be considered as the City’s payme 
for the sanitary improvement thus made.” — 

As municipal representatives are aware, th 
housing of the working classes is a most. dif 
cult problem, and any scheme which is form 
lated receives considerable opposition. It 
difficult to provide for a population of g 
diverse a character as the working classe 
What I may term the respectable element 
hampered and weighed down by a number ¢ 
thriftless and unclean people who abuse an 
provision which is made for them. Possibly 
this difficulty may be removed in the future b 
universal education, but I am afraid that man 
years will elapse before the dwellings which 
municipalities so liberally provide will bi 
appreciated and used to the best advantage, - 

Part 2 of the Act is utilised at present h 
local authorities for the purpose of closin 
isolated houses or groups of houses which ar 
unfit for habitation, because their condition i 
dangerous or injurious to health, ¥ 

I am afraid that the operations of authoritie 
are frequently hindered by the reluctance 
which magistrates sometimes exhibit in mak 
ing the necessary orders. In many instance 
the justices appear to disregard the evidene 
of medical men and surveyors skilled in th 
subject; and as the authorities have no powe 
to appeal against the magistrate’s decision, | 
great many insanitary dwellings continue te 
exist. There can be no doubt that this ij 
one of the greatest blots on the Act, and until 
it is removed no lasting and permanent benefit 
can ensue. The subject of appeal has, I believe 
been discussed by the Municipal Corporation: 
Association at the instance of the Nottingham 
Corporation, and I sincerely trust that some 
result may follow their deliberations. : 

This part of the Actalso provides machiner} 
to enable local authorities to purchase houses 
in order to open up alleys and courts. If z 
medical officer finds that any building, although 
not in itself unfit for habitation, is so situate 
that by reason of its proximity to, or conta¢ 
with, any other buildings it stops ventilation 
or conduces to other buildings being unfit 
habitation, or if it prevents proper meas res 
being carried out to remedy a nuisance which 
is injurious to health, he may represent such 
first-mentioned building as an obstructiv 
building, whereupon the local authority maj 
take steps to secure its removal. a 

It is worthy of note that the local authority 
will only have to pay compensation for the 
actual space taken, and will not be obliged t¢ 
buy the whole of the owner’s land, but will 
only bear the cost of the severance. ag 

Under the third part of the Act the Lo 
Authority is empowered to provide lodgi 
houses or cottages for the working classes. 
Several municipalities have acted under this 
part of the Act, viz. :—Manchester, South 
hampton, Glasgow, &c. It is however, 
beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the 
character of the buildings provided. a 

In conclusion, I can only add that it is 4 
matter of deep regret that many of the 
houses inhabited by the working class are not 
in the state of repair they should be, and thai 
infectious diseases claim the majority 
their victims from these houses. A wide 
field is offered in most towns for the appli 
tion of both Parts I. and II. of the Act 
for there is no doubt that as the landlords 
execute as few repairs as possible, the decay 
of the property increases year by year, and the 
classes of tenants thereby degenerate. If the 
Local Authority do not step in, area afte 
area becomes insanitary. In many of ow 
large towns there exist courts and alleys 


Tete 


and vice congregate. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that Municipal Representatives wil 
study closely the provision of the housing 0 
the Working Classes Act, so that these 
plague spots may be abolished, light and 
admitted, and the lives of the working mer 
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AND ARCHITECTU 


YOUNG & MARTEN’S DINNER. 


HE fifth annual heads of staff dinner of 
i Messrs. Young and Marten, the well- 
nown firm of builders’ ironmongers, was 
eld on February 18th, at the Holborn 


‘estaurant. Mr. H. Holdich Marten presided, ~ 


nd the vice-chair was occupied by Mr. E. 
fontague Edwards, the general manager. 
ter the usual loyal toasts Mr. Montague 
fawards submitted “‘The prosperity of the 
1m, and health of our esteemed chairman.” 
nthe course of his speech, Mr. Edwards re- 
aarked upon the rapid strides the business 
ad taken during the past year, a result due 
a large measure, he thought, to the issue of 
he new general catalogue. Referring to the 
‘rojected extension of premises at Maryland 


*oint, Mr. Edwards said the scheme had now | 


een adopted, and before they met next year 
he new warehouse would be completed, and in 
horough working order. One of the essentials 
ff success of any firm was promptitude of 


hem to execute orders of whatever kind and | 
orward the same day as received. Thanks to | 


he energies of their-representatives, and the 
atalogue just mentioned, their difficulty in 
e past had been the need of sufficient stock- 
wea, but this would now be overcome, and 
16 hoped the travellers would double their 
‘eturns. 
firm had acquired a large wharf on the 
Thames at Millwall. It was intended to 
oublish an export catalogue shortly, and he 
was sure that the response to that, coupled 
with the increased facilities at their disposal, 
would bring a satisfactory return this year. 
In replying, the Chairman said that Mr. 
wards had placed before them the few chief 
ints of interest in his able remarks, and no 
ne was more competent to speak upon them 
than he. Two years ago they celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their firm, repre- 
epting its growth from infancy to manhood, 
ice then he ventured to say that the pro- 


1 London. The great event last year was the 
unching of their complete catalogue on the 
f commerce, and the results had fulfilled 
xpectations ; but without the hearty co- 
peration and the prompt and efficient treat- 
ment of the business thus brought, the 
success would not have been so great. The 
siness of the first month of this year had 
own a very considerable increase over the 
sorresponding month of last year, and he felt 
ire with their assistance this satisfactory 
ate of affairs would continue. In the 
course of some very eulogistic remarks in 
d Mr. E. Montague Edwards, Mr. Marten 

id he hoped that gentleman would be 
Lane for very many years to fill the proud 
osition which he so justly occupied in the 
firm of Young and Marten. With regard 
the staff, he felt very proud of the body of 
en who made his interests their own. One 
the features of last year’s trading was that 
ere was not a single department which had 
made an advance upon the preceding year’s 
ns. It was his intention to convert the 
isiness this year into a Limited Liability 
mpany, his only object being for family 
asons, to define his own interests in the firm 
that of an old and valued friend who had 
interested in the business for many years. 
would not make any difference in the 
management of the firm, everybody would go 
on the same as usual. Mr. Edwards would 


go on in the same position as now, only 


3 of general manager he would be 

maging director. It would not make the 
htest difference to the welfare of the 
siness, and all he could say in conclusion 
as, that if in the future as in the past, their 

art was in the work, when next they met 
there would be nothing but success to convey 
them. Mr. Martin concluded by proposing 
8 toast of “Our General Manager and 
1e Staff of Young and Marten.” 
fhe toast having been drunk with acclama- 
Mr. Edwards replied, expressing his 
of the generous treatment the staff had’ 
ys received from the head of the firm. 
Marten had always been ready to distri- 


s made had been surpassed by few firms_ 


| 


In addition to the Point premises, | 


bute a percentage of the profits in salary. 
Whenever names had been mentioned to him 
as being worthy, he had invariably responded, 
and if there was an unselfish man connected 
with the firm it was their esteemed chairman. 
Whatever had been achieved he had been a 
party to it, and to him in a large measure 
must be the credit. 

Mr. Frank Marten proposed “'The Dinner 


| Committee,” and Mr. J. B. Lapton (head of 


the Leytonstone Branch) responded. 

A’ well-arranged programme of music was 
successfully carried out, and altogether the 
proceedings were of a thoroughly enjoyable 
character. 


WATER GAS. 
4 Re report of the Departmental Committee 
on the manufacture and use of water 


gas has been issued. The report states that 
in the United States about 70 per cent. of all 


hom 9 and this new warehouse shouldenable | the iauminating gas supplied: was in 1806 


carburetted water gas, and the Committee 
were informed that the distribution of this 
gas is still increasing rapidly. In Great 
Britain there is at the present time plant 
capable of producing 70 or 80 million cubic 
feet of carburetted water gas per day, and if 
this plant were worked to its full capacity it 
would produce about 24 per cent. of all the 
illuminating gas supplied in Great Britain 
last year. The Committee say they are 
satisfied that the advantages which many 
gas managers see in the gas may well lead 
to an increase in its use. They draw 
attention to the “emergency value” of water 
gas. Where 4 heavy fog creates a sudden 
demand for increased output of ordinary gas, 
the situation can only be met in default of great 
storage by putting reserve plant into opera- 
tion. If coal gas retorts alone are available, it 
will, the Committee say, take two or three 
days to bring them into action, whereas if 
there be carburetted water gas plant in reserve, 
it can be started in a very few hours, and made 
to produce gas with great rapidity. The 
Committee deal at length with the danger of 
the manufacture and use of water gas, and 
they consider that the unrestricted distribu- 
tion and use of it would constitute a substan- 
tial danger, and they submit that it ought to 
be ‘prevented without undue restriction. 
The report mentions that the danger. is 
not confined to accidents. The American 
figures show that it is being increasingly 
used for suicidal and even homicidal purposes, 
and the facility with which murder, par- 
ticularly child murder, bearing all the 
appearance of accident, could be committed 
by simply turning on in a small room a jet of 
gas containing a large proportion of carbonic 
oxide, seems to them (the Committee) to 
afford an additional reason for restricting the 
use of carburetted water gas. The main sug- 
gestions are that it should be illegal for any 
person to make and distribute any poisonous 
gas which does not possess a distinct and 
pungent smell, and that if there be any water 
gas in a gas supply, the fact should be stated 
on every demand note. 


Bradford Sewage Problem.—The Local 
Government Board held an inquiry at Brad- 
ford on March Ist and 2nd into the application 
of the Corporation for a provisional order 
empowering them to acquire the Esholt estate 
of 353 acres for sewage works, the present works 
at Frizinghall being only capable of treating 
one-fifth of Bradford’s sewage. Under the 
proposed scheme the sewage would be con- 
veyed by a tunnel 8ft. in diameter and 2 
miles in length to Esholt, with a syphon ha 
a mile long. Fourteen tanks would be erected, 
each capable of treating 675,000 gallons per 
day. The Corporation proposes to adopt (1) 
the precipitation system, (2) the bacterial 
system, and (last) land filtration. Special treat- 
ment is required for the Bradford sewage, owing 
to its containing a large amount of fat, which 
must be physically separated. The resultant 
effluent would, after this separation, be treated 
with ferric-sulphate, when it would be capable 


of bacterial and land filtration treatment. 


Masters and Men. 


The Clyde Engineers, following the ex- 
ample of their brethren on the north-east 
coast, have applied for an increase of five per 
cent. on the present rate of wages. 


—< 


Strike of Aberdeen Painters. — Last 
Wednesday the operative painters in Aber- 
deen, to the number of about 400 struck 
work for a rise of 1d. per hour on the present 
rate of wages of 74d. The masters offered 
jd. increase, and there is a feeling that the 
men would be prepared to compromise for 4d. 


Engineers and Overtime.—A number of 
engineers employed by an Oldham firm of 
eycle and sewing machine makers have been 
dismissed, the reason assigned being that the 
workmen had refused to work overtime under 
certain conditions. At the works in question 
it has beena rule to pay time and a quarter 
for all overtime worked ; but notice has lately 
been given that in future only the ordinary 
rate of pay would be given. The men refused 
to work overtime under these conditions, 
and several of them have in consequence been 


dismissed. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers will, it is expected, take the 
matter up. 


Engineers’ Wages in Lancashire.—Tho 
wages question in the Mid-Lancashire engi- 
neering trades will probably come before acon- 
ference of the Engineers’ Federation Executive 
and representatives of the engineers’ trade 
unions within a fortnight or so. Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, the general secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, has stated to a 
correspondent that a number of questions had 
been accumulating of late for the consideration 
of the conference. This Mid-Lancashire wages 
question was one which had become acute from 
the fact that in nearly every other locality in 
the country advances had recently been given, 
which left Bolton and district behind the 
others. At the same time that the Bolton 
wages were being considered the engineers 
would have before them wages in the New- 
castle district, and in Halifax and neighbour- 
hood. If advances were granted in these dis- 
tricts, then wages would have been raised 
practically all round the country. 

Scottish Joiners.—In conjunction with the 
associated joiners of the district, Hamilton 
joiners have made an application for an advance 
of 4d. per hour in their wages. Masters have 
offered 4d. from March Ist, and 4d. three 
months later. The men have refused this 
offer and are expected to take measures to 
enforce their demand. The Master Joiners of 
Motherwell and district have decided not to 
accede to the demand of the employees for an 
advance in wages from 84d. to 9d. per hour, 
The masters offered as a compromise jd. per 
hour now, and another 4d. three months hence, 
but this was refused.—A similar demand made 
by the joiners of Airdrie and Coatbridge has 
also met with a refusal, except in the case 
of one firm at Coatbridge. The Airdrie masters 
offered a #d., which was rejected by the men. 
It has been resolved to come out on strike, 
except in the case of the firm which has conceded 
the advance.—At Wishaw also the joiners are 
on strike, 


An International Exhibition is to be 
held at'Glasgow in 1901. Ata meeting held at 
the Mansion House last Thursday for the pur- 


pose of appointing a London honorary con- 


sultative committee, the Lord Mayor said he 
looked forward with confidence to 9,000,000 
visitors and a profit of £80,000. 
A Memorial Tablet to Bishop Butler 
has been placed in Durham Cathedral, and 
was unveiled last week. The tablet has been 
designed by Mr. T. Erat Harrison, of Bedford 
Park, London. The upper part is decorative, 
while the lower part carries an inscription 
specially written for the purpose by the late Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone, flanked by the coat of arms 
of Bristol and Durham, the arms of Butler 
being impaled with those of his tw sees, 
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: THE BUILDERS’ 


THE PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE. 


THE LOCK-OUT BEGUN. 


HE lock-out in the building-trade, which 
has been so long impending, began at 
noon on Saturday last, and on Monday morning 
the only plasterers who were taken on in those 
shops that have thrown in their lot with the 
National Association of Master Builders, were 
those who gave an assurance that they were 
not members of the National Associatian of 
Operative Plasterers. The last communications 
that passed between the secretaries of the 
rival bodies are given below. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Deller, while declining to 
accede to the masters’ demands, had suggested 
a conference at which the accusations of 
objectionable practices might be discussed, 
and—so he maintained—disproved. Mr. 
Hassall’s reply to this was as follows: 

“T am instructed to inform you that, in 
reference to your suggestion that the em- 
ployers should meet you in conference, it will 
be necessary to have from your council, in 
writing, the proposals you intend to submit 
for their consideration at such conference. 
The necessity for this must be evident, as up 
to the present the demands of the employers 
have been met with a point-blank refusal. As 
to existing local agreements (none of which 
sanction the objectionable practices referred 
to in my previous letters), there will be no 
difficulty in dealing with these in the event of 
an understanding being arrived at on the 
principles at issue, as set out in my letter of 
Feb. 11. They can be adjusted if necessary 
by mutual arrangement, or terminated by due 
notice. Having regard to your replies, my 
committee do not consider they are justified 
in altering the decision of which you had 
due and timely notice on Feb. 22.” 

To this letter, Mr. Deller replied in the 
following terms :— 

“T regret to find by your letter of yesterday, 
that your association has practically refused to 
meet us—that, to my mind being the only 
interpretation that can be placed upon it. As 
you have been previously informed, we have 
no proposals to make, but we are prepared to 
challenge, and deny the truth of some, and to 
uphold our right to other statements made by 
you in yours of Feb. 1. It is also a matter for- 
regret that your association should declare a 
lock-out in the provinces of members of my 
association, in spite of- the fact that agree- 
ments exist, whereby your action becomes dis- 
honourable, and further forcing the Master 
Plasterers, over whom you have no control— 
except as a sub-contractor—to lock out also. 
T'o sum your letter up, it embodies the whole 
of the charges urged against us as applicable 
to your association, and goes to confirm the 
opinion at first formed by my council, that 
you set out to fight, and nothing but a fight 
would appease your desire for our annihilation ; 
und further, had we conceded all your demands, 
there could be no reliance upon any settlement 
made being honourably carried out, and I 
trust that now the Press and the public may be 
able to see that. the’poor plasterer is not quite 
so black as he is painted, or even so arrogant 
and tyrannical as his accusers.” 

Now that the battle has begun a good deal 
of interest turns on the amount of support 
either side will receive. From the reports 
which, up to the time of writing, have come 
to hand from the provinces, it would appear 
that there is a very general determination 
amongst master builders throughout the 
country to support the policy of the National 
Association. The men for their part are 
astonishingly unanimous in their determina- 
tion to reject the employers’ terms. In the 
first stages of the dispute the men were by no 
means united, but now there is no wavering. 
The ballot taken last week has resulted in 
10,211 answering in the affirmative the ques- 
tion, “Do you approve the action of your execu- 
tive committee in their conduct of the negotia- 

_ tions with the masters?” and only 36 in the nega- 
tive. The second question on the ballot paper : 
‘“ Are you prepared to submit to the employers’ 
terms as laid down in the letter of February 
lst?” was answered in the affirmative by 36, 


\ 


and in the negative by 10,176. Whether the 
plasterers will receive the support of the 
other unions in the building trades is very 
doubtful, as it is well known that their 
relations with some of these unions are by no 
means of a friendly character. 

And what of public opinion? For that, in 
the long run, is an important factor in every 
trade dispute. One of the most remarkable 
features of this dispute is the practical 
unanimity of the Press of all shades of opinion 
in condemnation of the attitude taken up by 
the Plasterers’ Union, though of course the 
condemnation expressed is in varying degrees 
of severity. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Wellington Parish Church is being 
fitted with the latest improved “Small Tube” 
Hot Water Apparatus by John King Limited, 
of Liverpool, who are employing their special 
Economical Coil Heater with Waterway fire- 
bars. 


The New Portsea Naval Barracks con- 
tract has been secured from the Admiralty by 
Messrs. Lovatt and Company, of London, who 
are now completing the new jetty at the dock- 
yards. The barracks will replace the present 
wooden hulks as a naval depét for the port, 
and are to accommodate 4800 men. They will 
cost £400,000, and take four years to build. 


Proposed Bridge across the Tyne.— 
The amended estimate for the proposed new 
Tyne Bridge between Newcastle and Gates- 
head has been published and distributed 
amongst members of the city and borough. 
For bridge structure, extra width and weight 
as agreed upon by joint committees, flagging 
and paving the new portions of the streets at 
each end of bridge, and also the widening of 
the arch and roadway under the North-Eastern 
Railway, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, £200,000. 
Properties to be acquired on the Newcastle 
side, £250,000. Properties to be acquired on 
the Gateshead side, £76,000. Interest on 
capital during construction, £11,500, Engin- 
eering expenses, law charges, and contin- 
gencies, £22,500 ; or a total of £560,000. 


The SBuilders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution held: its thirty-second annual 
meeting on the 28th Feb., at the offices, 21, New 
Bridge-street, Mr. A. F. Randall, president- 
elect, occupying the chair. The report stated 
that the receipts during the past year were as 
follows: — Annual subscriptions, £226 16s, ; 
donations, £494 5s. 6d.; dividend on stock, 
£151 18s. 8d.; interest on deposit, £5 13s. 11d.; 
and the balance in favour of the institution 
from the annual dinner account, £10 Os. 8d. 
The total disbursements were £606 11s. 8d., 
out of which a sum of £484 was paid away in 
pensions, while £20 was distributed in tem- 
porary relief. At the end of the year there 
were twenty recipients of the annual pension, 
and also two children in the Orphan Working 
School on the presentation of the institution. 


Charles P. Kinnell and Co. Limited.— 
We are informed by Messrs. Charles P. Kinnell 
and Company, the well-known hot-water 
engineers, boiler makers, and ironfounders, «c., 
of 65 and 65a, Southwark Street, London, 8.E., 
that as from January Ist, 1899, they have 
resolved themselves into a public limited 
liability company, the whole of the responsi- 
bilities of the late firm have been taken over 
by the new company, and will be discharged 
by Chas. P. Kinnell and Co. Limited. No 
shares or debentures in the company have 
been allotted to the public. The business will 
be continued as in the past under the title of 


Chas. P. Kinnell and Company with the neces- 


sary qualification “Limited.” The alteration 


in the constitution of the firm has arisen 


through family reasons only. ‘The responsible 
working partners of Chas. P. Kinnell and 
Company will form the directorate of the 
new company, 


™ 
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_be chronicled. The enormously large struc- 


- size to the East Greenwich holder, and be the 


management and probably under conditions 
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Engineering Notes. 


Gas at Leeds.—It is proposed to spend on 
the gas mains in this town £14,402 in enlarge. 
ments, and £97,278 in extensions. . 


Stourbridge Junction is to be extensively 
improved by the Great Western Railway 
Company, and a station is to be erected aj 
Chawnhill. / ‘a 


Kelty Reservoir, at Loch Glow, on hi 
Cleish Hills, in Fife, on Thursday bursts ifs 
banks and wrought considerable destruction 


Plans for an Iron Footbridge betweer 
Market Street and Roodyards Road, Dundee 
have been prepared by Mr. Buchanan, harbour 
engineer. The estimated cost is £4750. 

Hull Electric Lighting.—The Local 
Government Board held an enquiry last week 
into an application made by the City Couneil 
of Hull for sanction to borrow £16,000 fol 
electric lighting purposes. SS es, 


In succession to Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., 
Mr. J. Hookey, previously the assistant engi- 
neer-in-chief, has been appointed the engineer- 
in-chief of the Post Office. Mr. J. Gavey has 
been appointed the assistant engineer-in-chief 
and electrician. 


The London. County Council’s Engi- 
neering Contracts.—At last week’s meeting 
of the London County Council Mr. Beachcroft 
presented a petition from the London and 
District Association of engineering and ship- 
building employers asking the Council té 
modify the terms of its contracts with a view 
to putting the London engineering trade on 
an equal footing with its competitors outside 
the London area. Mr. Beachcroft, in moving 
that the petition should be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee aud the Building 
Act Committee, said that the petition ema- 
nated from sixty firms paying £1,200,000 
year. The motion was agreed to. 


Midland Gas Managers.— ‘The annual 
meeting of the Midland Association of Gas 
Managers was held last Thursday at Birming 
ham, Mr. J. §. Reeves (Bilston) presiding. 
In the course of his presidential address, the 
Chairman dealt with various phases of gas: 
works construction and management. With 
regard to gasholder construction, he said it 
did not appear that any new departure had te 


ture erected by Mr. Livesey at the East 
Greenwich works was a record which, i 
equalled, was not likely to be exceeded. The 
tank and gasholder in course of construction 
at the Saltley Gasworks—which, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Hack and his Gas Committee, 
they were privileged to see something of at 
their last meeting— would, however, when 
completed, be the nearest approximation im 


second largest holder in the world. Not the 
least gratifying feature in connection with 
the huge holder at Saltley, and the extensions 
that were being carried out therewith, was 
the irrefragable testimony borne to the grow- 
ing character of their industry—and that in 
the presence of keen competition with its riva. 
the electric light, supplied under municipal 


most favourable to its extension. What was 
taking place in Birmingham in regard to gas- 
works extension, applied in a lesser measure 
to most of the manufacturing towns of the 
kingdom. The chief cause of this growth 
doubtless was the extended use of prepayment 
meters. From experience, he could speak 
most favourably of them. There was, of 
course, a considerable amount of extra trouble 
entailed in working those meters; but the 
trouble was paid for in the increase of revenue 
from the sales of gas, and undoubtedly the 
system was appreciated by the industrial 
portion of the community, on whom it com 


ferred a larger measure of safety and co 
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urveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


The Widening of Cheapside.—A start 
s been made towards pulling down business 
emises having frontages in Cheapside and 
. Paul’s Churchyard, with a view to the 
‘dening of the western entrance to Cheap- 
le. In rebuilding, the street line will be 
wed back several feet The improvement 
i also provides for the widening of the 


way at the junction of Newgate Street and 
eapside. 


Dublin City Improvements.—The Local 
yvernment Board held an inquiry at the 
Wie Hall last week into a petition of the 
ablin Corporation for a provisional order 
a mable them to compulsorily acquire sites 
re brigade stations; also an application 
ade by the Corporation for the sanction of 
ums amounting to £31,000 and £1400 for 
ving, concreting, asphalting, &e., and £7000 
: electric purposes. 
& 
New Sanitary Powers for the L.C.C.— 
the House of Lords, on the 27th February, 
the motion of Lord Monkswell, L.C.C., the 
atropolis Managements Acts Amendment 
liglaws) Bill passed its second reading. 
1e Bill is designed to enable the London 
vunty Council to make bye-laws “ requiring 
tsons about to construct, reconstruct, or 
er drains in connection with buildings to 
posit with the sanitary authority of the 
ict such plans, sections, and particulars 
nay be necessary for the purpose of ascer- 
ling whether such construction, reconstruc- 
,or alteration is in accordance with the 
; ae provisions relative thereto, and with 
aeons made under the said section.” 


Perth Auxiliary Drainage Scheme.— 
1e Work and Paving Committee of Perth 
lice Commission have resolved to recom- 
li: ad for adoption plans for a new sewer, 
will drain the north part of the city, 
d will extend from Muirton Bank to the 
= catch sewer, which it will join at the 
tion of Canal Street and Tay Street. The 


ee tances which render the proposed 


scheme imperative are the extremely con- 
gested condition of the sewers in Atholl Street, 
North Port, and Castle Gable, the flat gradient 
in Rose Terrace, the want of drainage for the 
properties at Muirton Bank, and the want of 
a sewer to drain the properties to the south of 
Charlotte Street. The estimated cost of the 
new sewer is £6950. 


Leeds Sanitary Inspectors.—The duties 
of the Leeds sanitary inspectors are being 
rearranged. A sub-committee of the Town 
Council has recommended the appointment of 
four additional male inspectors, which will 
bring the total number up to twenty. An 
endeavour is to be made to carry out a system 
of house to house visitation. At present only 
the houses where fever cases have occurred, 
where alterations are being made to the drains, 
or dwellings in respect of which complaints 
have been forwarded to the Sanitary Depart- 
ment, are visited. The idea of the sub-com- 
mittee is that in the interests of the prevention 
of disease every house in the city should be 
visited by a sanitary inspector at least once in 
four years. This system the sub-committee 
are of opinion should be commenced forthwith, 
and with that object they recommend that 
each of the twenty inspectors devote four half- 
days a week to house-to-house visitation work. 
The sub-committee likewise ask the Corpora- 
tion to appoint two more inspectors, who shall 
be females, 


The Strand and Clare Market Improve- 
ments.—Mr. H. T. Steward, F.S.I. (Messrs. 
Hunt and Steward, 45, Parliament Street, 
8.W.), the arbitrator appointed to decide the 
value of properties acquired by the London 
County Council under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act 1890, in connection with 
the Strand and Clare Market scheme, in his 
inquiry had first to consider the claim in 
respect of the Hope Tavern, Blackmoor Street, 
which is held on lease for a term of which 
twenty years are unexpired at Lady Day next 
at £70 a year. Mr. Thomas J. Weaver, public- 
house valuer, Theobald’s Road, W.C., expressed 
the opinion that £8000 could be got as a 
premium for a sixty years’ lease. Witness had 
applied the 4 per cent. table. He valued the 
rental of £70 a year at a twenty years’ pur- 
chase, and a shed at the rear at £237. His total 
valuation, including the usual 10 per cent for 


forced sale, was £6567. These figures were 
supported by the evidence of other experts. 
On behalf of the London County Council Mr. 
Thornton (Messrs. Thornton, Lumsden, and 
Newman, 15, Coleman Street, E.C.) and Mr. 
Weatherall, F.S.I. (Messrs. Weatherall and 
Green, 22, Chancery Lane) had taken the 
rental of £70 a year on the 4 percent. table 
£952; value in possession, £100 per annum, 
£1919; 4 per cent. table, twenty-five years’ 
purchase, £2500. The total valuation was 
£3362. In regard to the Grapes Tavern, 
Drury Lane, and the Artichoke, Clare Street, 
the arbitrator was asked to make an award of 
£3647 and £7200 respectively. 


Trade and Craft. 


A NEW FUEL FOR BOILERS. 


The Perfecta Seamless Tube Company are 
exploiting a new invention which promises 
great things in the way of fuel saving. In 
the place of coal they use oilin a high state 
of evaporisation, and claim that the result is 
a saving of at least 50 per cent. in energy. 
The idea is French in origin, but it has re- 
mained for the practical English mind to give 
it workable commercial value. A trial was 
made recently at the works of the Perfecta 
Seamless Tube Company at Aston. A large 
Lancashire boiler was used, the face being 
slightly modified to allow of the entry of the 
tubes containing the mingled air and oil. A 
few embers under the tubes in the mouth of 
the furnace swiftly vaporised the oil, and it 
projected itself in a terrific sheet of flame. 
In a remarkably small space of time the water 
in the boiler rose in temperature until boiling 
point was reached. Little attention was 
needed, and naturally there is no stoking or 
trouble with ashes. Here are the advantages 
of the system as set forth by the Company :— 
By means of the vaporised oil 12lb. of water 
can be evaporated per lb. of fuel as compared 
with an average of 5lb. per lb. of fuel in a 
boiler of the ordinary. Lancashire type; no 
smoke is produced by the oil, and a much 
smaller space of grate surface is needed than 
when coal is used. The new fuel may be 
used in any class of boiler. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, 
‘ BUILDINGS— 
rch 10 Broughton Moor, Maryport—Two Cottages <1... 0 0 este ees 
3 10° = =Whitby—Re-roofing, &c. ay tee ze W. Chadwick .. 
it. Carlisle—Two Bridges... zp Rural District Council 
ae 7 11 Glenorchy, Scotland Alteration to rie ‘ke... School Board .. 
_ it Mirfield—Two Semi-detached Houses Fores Re ee ue oe tn eT oP 
_ It ~ Battle, Sussex—Repairing Chapel Zion Chapel Trustees Mee yi 
18 Cork—Two Houses ; D. OReilly... er, aaa Be oaeE 
18 © Llandudno—Slaughter- houses, ‘ke. ... Urban District Council £5 ch 
ew 13 Manchester—Isolation Hospital Block, fe. Sanitary Committee 
13 Nottingham—Reading-room and Cottage .. City Council . : 
13 Oakworth, Yorks.—Six Houses et 
ite Tredegar—-Altering, &c,, Castle Hotel a3 . 
13 West Hartlepool—Hlectric Light Station .. Corporation ... 
as Gt. Northern Railway Company (reland) 


Greeuwich, $.E.—Timber and Concrete Wharf - a 


Dublin—Electric Power House 
Hereford—Electricity Buildings ... 
Maryborough, Iveland—Prison Buildings .. 
Omagh, Ireland —Additions to Station, &e.. 
Rawtenstall —Hotel Aterations : 
Cowes—Coal Stores 


-Eagilescliffe, Yorks—Stabling ... 


Thornaby—Offices - 

Pimlico, S.W.—Alterations, Kent to. Sewer Pumping 
“Station . e 

London—Mén’s Conveniences SE ee PRS 


_- Bala, Merioneth—School se “wo af Urea 
Glasgow—Exhibition Buildings - Mia! OR ae Te aTy kN OLLI 


Dublin—Thirteen Labourers’ Divellings oA ead 
London, 8.E.—Alterations to Workhouse Buildings Moe 


' Burngreave, Sheffield—Lodge, Boundary Wall, &c. 


Sea Moville, co, Donegal—Lightkeeper’s -Dulling, 


Gloucester —Altering Premises aby 


2 Morecambe—Mineral-Water Works... _ Sede: jet s ie 
Croydon— Workshops and Workhouse tos 


Hanley, Staffs—St. Jude’s New Parish Chureh ... 

Luton—School Buildings 

Kingston- on-Thames—Infirmary, &e., “at Workhouse .. 

Ipswich—Asylum Alterations, &c. .. 

Ranceby, near Sleaford, Lincs. — Superstructure of 
Lunatic Asylum ._... ms 

__ Eachestor—Bridge over New "House Burn Ses 


Town Council... 

General Prison Board 

Gt. Northern Railway Company {dreland) 
John Kenyon, Ltd. 

Urban District Council 

H. Taylor. 

Craig, Taylor, and Co. 

London County Council 


County Council 

Glasgow International Exhibition 
North Dublin Union Guardians .. 
Guardians of St. Giles, Camberwell 
Burial Board . 


-Commissioners-of Irish Lights... 


District Electric poens ae 
a4 oA. 

‘Aderson and Son Wee AT oe Pete fog 
“Union Guardians — = 


‘Union Guardians 


Asylums Commititee i: Ve aaa 
Kesteven County Asylum... ce 


eeeeeneee 


Bowman Hilbeck, Standing Stones, Broughton Moor. 
E. H. Smales, 5, Flower-gate, Whitby. 
J. Bell, 1, Aglionby- street, Carlisle. 
K. MacRae, Architect, Oban. 
™, H.. Farrar; Fountain- chambers, Fountain-street, Hafifax. 
— Eldridge, 18, Mount-street, Battle. 
W. H. Hill and Son, 28, South-mall, Cork. 
E. P. Stephenson, Engineer, Church-walks, Llandudno. 
me, Surveyor, Manchester. 
B. Starr, 12, St. Peter’s-gate, Nottingham, 

a elon and Moore, Architects, Oakworth, nr. Keighley. 
A. O. Eyans, Architect, Pontypridd. 
J. W. Brown, Borough ‘Engineer, West Hurtlepool. 
Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens- street Terminus, Dublin. 
J. Parker, City Engineer, Hereford. 
M.S. Green, Board’s Engineering Inspector, Dublin Castle. 
Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 
R. Neill, 9, Grimshaw- street, Burnley. 
Engineer, Council Offices, Cowes. ; 
Craig, Taylor, and.Co., Thornaby Yard, Stockton-on- peeks 
Craig, Taylor, and Co., Thornaby Yard, Stockton-on-Tees 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 


Architect’s Department, 13, Spring Gardens, 5.W, 
H. Teather, 83, Wyle-cop, Shrewsbury. Pe 
ee A. Healey, 141, Buchanan-streét, Glassow. 
J. O’ Neill, Clerk, Board Room, North Branswick-st, Dublin. 
H. Jarvis and Son, 29, Trinity-square, Borough, 8. BE. 
E. Winter, jun., Ar chitect, Wharf-street, Sheffield. 
0. Armstrong, Secretary:;- Irish- Lights Oifiee,- Dublin. 


R. P. Wilson, 66, Victoria-street, S.W. 
W.B. Wood, 12 | Queen- -street, Gloucester. 
ao ke Lang, 12a,” Pedder-street, Morecambe. 
‘e West, 23, Coombe-road, Croydon. 
R. Scrivener and Sons, Architects, Hanley. 
J. R. Brown and Sons, 17, Market-hill, Luton. 
W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Por tsmouth- road, Kingston, 
E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich, 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 


The Surveyor, Lanchester, Durham. 


XXXVI 
COMPLETE LIST 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. | 
ENGINEERING— 
March 10 Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran—Waterworks .. 
” aa Roscommon—Reservoir, Pumping Machivery, &e, 
i 13 Glantlees, Newton-on-the-Moor—Reservoir 
” 13 Llandudno—Promenade Extension... 
oF 13 Letterkenny, &c., Ireland—Railways... 
” 14 Canterbury—Electric Lighting Plant 
- 14 King’s Lynn—Widening Bridge 
is 15 Barry, Cardiff—Sinking Well, &c. 
) 15 Roscommon—Retort Bench 
3 15 Dundee —Electrical Plant dea 
ns 15 London, W.—Electric Lighting Machiner: y 
“A 15 Weymouth—Waterworks ie 
= 15 Glasgow—Reconstruction of Tramways 
a 16 Belfast—Switchboard Extensions ... 
” 16 London, N.—Hot Water Arrangements “and Kitvhen 
Fittings .. ooo 
“ 18 Lymm—Steam Fire Engine, ke, 
y 29 Beckenham—Heating of Swimming Baths, &e. 
a 20 Rochford—Well and Boring 
22 London, E.—Electrical Machinery . 
A 24 Ringstead, Northants—Two Girder Bridges 
p 24 Stockport—Electric Lighting of School ... 
- 25 Bristol—Pumpivg Engines, &c. s 
= 25 Manchester—Steam Pumping Engines 
"4 25 Edinburgh—Chemica] Plant .., 
April 5 Bury, Lanes.—Gas Purifiers, Valves, &e. 
May 7 London, E.—Construction of Wells, &c. ae 
June 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession .., . Pra Aa 
IRON AND STEBL— 
March 13 London, E.C.—Steel Tyres, Axles, &c. 
5 14 Preston —Iron and Brass Work, &e, 
= 14. West Ham—Wrought-iron Fencing a and Gates ... 
- 14 London—Railing, Gates, &c. ... ass 
- 16 London—Fencing... 
- 16 Mullingar, Lreland— Cast-iron ‘Pipe Conduit 
ia 18 Eastbourne—Various Stores ... : 
PAINTING AND ee itaae Sines 
Mareh 10 Cardiff—Paints, Oils, Glass, &e. = $e 
a 11 Carditf—External Painting ... 
e Bi Millgate, near Rochdale —Painting 25 Cottages, é ‘ke. 
is 11 Swindon—Oils, Paints, Pipes, &c, .. 
Rs 20 Warrington—Oils, Paints, Bricks, &e. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
March 10 Towcester, Northants—Team Labour 
He 11 Dartford—Ragstone .. : 
= 1 Edinburgh—Articles and Works 
‘Z 11 Beverley—Whinstone and Gravel ... 
> 11 Billesdon, Leies.—Cartage and Granite 
* ll Broadstairs—Horsing Carts and Vans 
¥; i Dartmouth—Quarrying Stone... mae 
3 11 Gosforth—Roadway, &e ei 
A BI Norman Cross, Peterborough — Slag, Granite, and 
Carting 5 
a li Padiham, Sa ita —Setts, FI ags, Kerbs, &e, 
; 3 Bexley Heath, Kent—Works and Materials 
8 13 Rother ham—Materials and Team Labour... 
‘ 3 London, §8.W.—Materials .., i 
= 13 Newark— Leading Materials... ae a, was 
5 14 Littleborough, Lancs.—Materials og eae a 
“ 14 Bath—Road Materials .. oe 
te 14 London, W.C.—Works and Materials 5 es 
5 14 Derby—Materials... oa rr 
7 14 Salford—Materials : ‘ 
7 14 Willesden, N.W.—Road Works 
= 15 Chelmsford—Broken Granite ., 
9 15 Hoo, Kent—Materials, &c. ... 
A 15 Thorne, near Doncaster—Dross and Granite, &e. 
7 15 Greenwich, S.E.—Materials ... 
Fe 15 St. Helens, Lancs. —Materials .. 
ee 16 Walsall —Mate rials ‘ 
95 7 Preston, Lanes.—Paving ‘Works, &e. oa ae oF 
re 18 Hoylake, Cheshire—Materials, &c. on: Se ie 
i 20 London, N.—Materials .. : 
= 20 London, W.—Sand, Shingle, Wood Blocks, &e. . 
A 20 Beckenham—Road Making ; Aue 
‘f 29 Ramsgate—York Paving Flags > 
April 4 London, §.W.—Cartage and ‘Materials 
SANITARY— 
Mareh 10 Bardsley, near Ashton-under-Lyne—Sewers 
as 10 Durham—Scayenging ... 
5 10 Waterloo, near Ashton-under- -Lyne—Sewers 
Es 10 Whiting Bay, Isle of ts Pav enes Works .., 
es 13 Rotherham—Scavenging ‘a “ " 
= 14 London, W.C.—Sewer Works.. : 
53 15 Westbury-upon- -Trym—Outfall_ Sewerage . 
“2 20 Walsall—Scavenging , 3 
May 12 Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme 
TIMBER— 
March 14 Dover—Hard Wood Paving .... be 
55 15 Carshalton—Oak Park Pale Fencing 4 a 
5 16 Lancaster—Fir Wood Paving Blocks =i Fe ; 
=a 20 London, W.—Deal Wood Paving Blocks ... i 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, 
E SENT IN. 
March 22 Konddn; E.C.—Additions to Town Hall 
ae 39. Doncaster—Design for Master’s House ~ 
a 31 Forfar—Isolation Hospital... oo 
oe. OL Swindon—Additional Paved Pavilion. FF 
April -14 Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery”: 
o” 30 Ramsgate—Concert Hall, Reading Room, bape Ea ke. 
June 1 Teeds— Market Hall and Shops - on 
No date. Staines—School to Contain Dy Chitdren 


. 
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OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


FOR WHOM, 


Duke of Hamilton’s arugiees 
Waterworks .. ae 
Major Widdrington, a ike 

Urban District Council 
Corporation .., wi cei 
Urban District Council Sis a 
Gas Company Ltd. 5 re 
Gas Commissioners ., ws 
Hammersmith Vestry 
Waterworks Co. ..,, 
Corporation 

Electric Committee... 


Islington Guardians... 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Union Guardians 

Poplar Union Guardians ... 
Thrapston Rural District Council 
Sunday School Committea 


Waterworks Company _ 
Waterworks Committee 

Gas Commissioners ... 

Gas Committee a3 s 
Poplar Union .., ate va Foe 
Municipal Council os 


Burma Railways Co, Ltd. ... a 
Corporation eee fi ise 
Town Council... ty iy e- 
County Council 5 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Guardians x 

Town Council.,, 


Guardians oi 
Workhouse Guardians 


Swindon New Town Urban D. Council 


Water Committee ... 


Rural District Council 
Commissio ners of Sewers .. 
Corporation .., 

East Riding County Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council ..; 
Town Council... by xe 
Urban District Council ae 
Rural District Council 


Urban District Council .., 
Urban District Council _.., 
Rural District Council .., 


- Barnes Urban District Council . 


Urban Sanitary Sonor 7 
Urban District Council 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 
St. Giles’ District Boar 
Town Council... 
Corporation .., aH in =) 
District Council ae re eat 
Town Council... = aye 
Rural District ‘Council 
Rural District Council 
Board of Works ‘2 3 
Corporation ... ae ves 
Rural District Council 
Corporation .., 

Urban District Council 


are 


of Works 


Finchley Urban District Council 


Paddington Vestry .. 

oe District Council 
oration .., 
iddlesex County Council | 


Limehurst Rural District Council 
Rural District Council... 
Limehurst Rural District Council 
Duke of Hamilton’s Trustees 
Rural District Council ... 

St. Giles’ District Board of Works 
Rural District Council ... 

Rural District Council 


Net eeenee 


Town Couucil... AT, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board Se 
Streets Committee .. ea Bae 
Paddington Vestry ... ‘as 


COMPETITIONS. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£50, £25 Wel Oey ea 
£50, £25 ; 

£31 10s., £21, £15 15s. 
£150, £100, £50 ae 
£505 £20, £1078 -, oie ee 
£150, £100, £50 rae pee th 


C.R. Fortune, City Surveyor, Guildhall P 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Warren and Stuart, 115, Wellington-street, Glasgow. ; 
C. Mulvany, M.I.C. E., Athlone. as 
M. T. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. - = 3 
E. P. Stephenson, Church- walks, Llandudno. = 
T. M. Batchen, 9, Ship Quay-street, Londonderry, 
R. Hammond, 84, Victoria-street, Westminster, Sw. si 
Hod: Weaver, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, King’ aLyi 
EK. W. Waite, Gas and Water Offices, Barry. . 
Manager, Gasworks, Roscommon, “2 
W. H. Tittensor, Dudhope-crescent-road, Dundee. 3 
W. P. Cockburn, Vestry Clerk, Town Hall, Hammersm 
T. and C. Hawksley, 30, Great George- -st. , Westminster, . 
J. Young, 88, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
VASA Ads McCowen, City Electrical Engineer, Belfast 


W. Smith, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C. . 
W. Mullard, Clerk, Council Offices, Lymm. =e 
JA Angell, Engineer, Council Offices, Beckenham. — 

J. Mausergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. a 
F. J. Warden-Stevens, 34, Victoria- street, Westminster, S. 
Surveyor to the Council, Thrapstead. 

eee Leigh, Hon. Sec., Committee Room, StockportS Sunt 

choo 

T. &C. Hawksley, 30,Great George-st., Westininister 
Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town ‘Hall ll, Manche 
W.R. Herring, Engineer, Gasworks, Edinburgh. P 
H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks, Elton, Bury. ys 
E. J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. 5 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, Londor 


Offices, 76, Gresham House, Old Broad- stzoet: E, C. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. : 
L. Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
Architect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardeus, § S.W. 
Treadwell and Martin, 2, Waterloo-place, S.W 
J. Harton, Clerk, Workhouse, Mullingar 

R. M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Easthou n 


e 


A 3 
cm? 


A. J. Harris, Clerk, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. 
The Master, Workhouse, Cardiff. 

111, Oak-terrace, Millgate, near Rochdale. 

H. J. Hamp, Surveyor, Public Offices, Swindon. 
J. Deas, Water Engineer, Warrington. ~l 


W. Sheppard, Surveyor, Towcester. 
Surveyor, Sessions House, Dartford. © x 
Public Health Office, 321, High-street, Edinburgh. _ 
A. Beaumont, County Surveyor, Beverley. 

W.E. Richardson, Clerk, 18, New-street, Leicester. 
L. A, Skinner, Clerk, Council Offices, Broadstairs. 
P20; Veale, Borough Surveyor, Dartmouth. 

C. J. Baff, Surveyor, Council-chambers, Gosforth, 
Skinner, Surveyor, Norman Cross, Peterborough. 


J. Gregson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Padiham. 

T. Vickers, Town Surveyor, Public Hall, Bexley Heath. 
— Bradbury, 298, High-street, Rotherham. 

G. B. Tomes, Surveyor, Offices, High-st., Mortiake, S, W 
Borough Surveyor, sa poration Offices, Newark. 

G. A. Wild, Surveyor, Hare Hill-road, bittieborough. 


G. Wallace, Engineer to Board, 197, High Holbo “n, we 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, ’Derb. A 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 25 
0. C. Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. 
G. H. Sasse, 16, London-road, Chelmsford. 
R. P. Smyth, Clerk, Strood. 
G. Kenyon, Clerk, Plantation-road, Thorne. 
aol Greenwich- road, S.E : 
J.C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. He ? 
“5 W. Mager, District Surveyor, Walsall. _ = 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. ; 
T. Foster, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Hoyla: 
Surveyor, District Council Offices, Church End, Fineh e: 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W.- — 
J. A. Angell, Engineer, Council Offices, Beckenham. 
T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsgat 
H, T, Wakelam, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westm st 


Foster, Son, and Bardsley, 23, John Dalton-st., Mane 
Inspector, Wood View, Shincliff, Durham. 
Foster, Son, and Bardsley, 23, J ohn Dalton-st., Manche: 
Warren and Stuarf, 115, Wellington- street, Glasgow. - 4 
B. Godfrey, 29, High- street, Rotherham, 
= Wallace, 197, High Holborn, W.C. = 

A Pdi Cotteril, 7 7, Baldwin-street, Bristol. si 
A. H, Lewis, 29, "Leicester- -street, Walsall. 
Town Engineer, Johannesburg. 


eS 


~ 


E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover 
Trenieel and Martin, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 8. 
J. Cook, Borough Surveyor, Town val beg eee oa 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road,W. \~ J 


vee 4 end ee ef 


: BY WHOM ADVERTISED, —- 


Shoreditch Vestry 

Doncaster Crimea School Trustees. 

Pale’ and Forfar District Committees. - 

W. H, Kinneir, Clerk to Hospital Board, High- ste, Swit 

City Surveyor, Bradford. — a 
T. G, Taylor, Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 

Co oration. 

ds . Engall, Clerk to ees Board, Staines, 


As 


Property and Land Sales. 


IRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
{OLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
ossession. 


SSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
- instructions to offer to AUCTION at the MART, 
kenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
viously sold by private contract), the above property, 
aate in a favourite resilential district, about a 
of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 


ition, The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
velopment, the higher pertion (sloping to the south) 
ssessing charming views over the intervening country 
som Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
dge,” with stabling and garden; Hight small Villas, 
ne Cottages, and the “‘ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
ttion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
Ibe included in the sale as a “ going concern,” 


*articulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 
ARLES Jupp, Esq.; Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C. ; 
lot Messrs, DRIVER and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


SS a Ce am ae 
order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
Yrechold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
Norwood Railway Station, 


ee. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
4 WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
¢ , will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
“4 date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
STATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 
i ., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
roach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
eehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p.-in a new road 
ended to connect Canterbury-grove with Thuriby- 


tticulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. Kinas- 

RD, DorMaN, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
d; of Messrs. WaLrorpD and WiisHin, Auc- 
eers, Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs. F1rip and Sons, 
ve, 


d Syndicates, Building Societies, Capitalists, and 
ce others. 
YER.—Important Freenold Building Estate of over 

res, with residence, known as Barrow Point, 
ecupying a beautiful position close to the quaint old 

llage of er, within five minutes from the railway 
tation on the Metropolitan line, and extending to 
vi about 7 of a mile of Pinner Station on the 
don and North-Western Railway, having easy 
cess from the West-end and City. The whole ripe 
‘immediate building operatious, and admirably 
apted for villa residences of a superior class. 


| SSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 
to announce that the above valuable 


mu, may now be treated for privately. 
“yea Street, Temple Bar, and 18, Old Broad 


INOR OAK.—Important Sale of FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, forming an appreciable portion 
af one of the most salubrious and rapidly-increasing 
suburbs of the City of London, with numerous rail- 
facilities to all parts of the metropolis, and pre- 
‘admirable sites for the erection of private 
ces. 


A ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, 
k EGERTON, BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and 
MB ola to SELL thefew REMAINING LOTS 
the above FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, by 

ate Contract. 


29, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 18, Old Broad- 


TARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
ONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
ghly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
art ulars and testimonials apply, * Certified 
hb,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E, 10 


! SELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
M Draughtsmen and enmity Surveyors, 21, 
. gham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
or twelve months’ courses, Architectural 
g Library. Special three months’ finishing 

—For full ee ap ly to Messrs. 
GATE axd BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
©, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 


LB.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
| CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA. 


ARCHITECTS, UPHOLSTERERS, and 
de generally, DECORATIONS in any style. 
b saute Town or ee Ri ae at 


ulteney-street, W. 


le Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham _ 


20 ERTY, which they recently offered for Sale by 


NOW READY. Price Four Shillings. 


Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book 


FOR 1899. 


“ The acknowledged standard work of reference.’ 
CONTAINING ABOVE 72,000 PRICES, 


together with many useful and important 
Memoranda and Tables, and Prices and 
Descriptions of New Materials and Inven- 
tions suited to the Builder, Contractor and 
Engineer, and all Trades connected therewith. 

The whole carefully corrected and revised 
according to the present Prices of Materials 
and Labour. Contains: 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894 ; 


also the RuLES oF PROCEDURE IN CASES 
to be brought before the TRIBUNAL OF 
APPEAL appointed under the LOoNpDoN 
Buitp1Inc Acr, 1894; By-laws of the 
London County Council and the City of 
London; also Regulations by the Council 
applying to Theatres and other Places of 
Public Amusement; List of Aldermen and 
Councillors of the London County Council ; 
also the District Surveyors, with their 
respective districts. 


Notes of Cases & Decisions in the Superior Courts. 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LTD., 


182, 183, & 184, HIGH HOLBORN. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


AND MAY BE ORDERED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


UGBY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
WATER-INSPECTOR. 

The Urban District Council of Rugby invite APPLI- 
CATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of WATER 
INSPECTOR. 

The duties will include the inspection of all fittings 
in connection with domestic and other water supply, 
the detection and prevention of waste, and the use of 
Deacon’s waste-water meters. Candidates should also 
be able to inspect new buildings, and see that the plans 
were properly carried out. et ; 

Applications, in Candidate’s own handwriting, stating 
age, experience, occupation, and wages required, and 
accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, to 
be sent to the undersigned on or before MARCH 14th 
next, endorsed ‘* Water Inspector.” 


By order, 
D. G. MACDONALD, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 


Surveyor to the Council. 
Rugby, February 27th, 1899, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,” office of the BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 43 


pee eer eer he 9 ee ene ee See 
OREMAN of Joiner’s and Machinist’s, or 

as Manager for high-class Builder’s or Joinery 
Works. Good references; court every inquiry. Reason, 
change.—J. RrpDMAN, 83, Glengall-road, Kilburn, Ue 


SSS Ls 
A DVERTISER prepares Plans, Designs, 
Jails, Tracings, Specifications, &c., for ull 
buildix, purposes, in spare time.—Apply, Box 991, 
BuitpERS’ JouRNAL Office, 2 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S 
ASSISTANT (24), DISENGAGED ; seven years’ 
London and provincial experience. Used to poor law, 
educational, asylum and domestic work generally ; 
reliable, hardworking.—‘* Arcnitecr,”’ 48, Taybridge- 
road, Clapham Common, 5S,W, 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT desires ENGAGEMENT; six and a half 
years’ good and varied experience; good draughtsman ; 


ractical specimens and testimonials. — Box 992, 
PorDuns OURNAL Office. 1 


O ARCHITECTS.—ASSISTANT prepares 
Exhibition and Working Drawings, bier pet &e., 
in spare time.—Box 977, BurupEerRs’ JouRNAL Office, 2 
TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London.” LONDO No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, ArcuitTEcT & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Grossed .. The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND reo 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 


Netails—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C, 
ee 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRION 2-2 - ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT. CRAFT-MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 


s, d 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements : ae 
a 


Six Lines or under... x = eee 
Each Additional Line... Bae e. 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade aoe tech ‘Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 


Six Lines orunder ... + ax eer 
Each Additional Line... a ne ced 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 


ca Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


orn 
am 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom .. 6/6 per Annum. 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, w.o. 
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LAKE HOUSE RESTORATION: By G. uu 
Morris. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE SUSTENTATION AND REPAIR OF LAKE HOUSE, 
NEAR AYMESBURY, BY MR. DETMAR BLOW, WITH THE COUNSEL OF MR. PHILIF 
Late NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, SHOWING THE SCAFFOLDING AND METHODS 

MPLOYED. 


SITE OF KING CHARLES THE FIRST’S 
SCAFFOLD: By Sir Reginald F. D. Pal- 
grave, K.C.B. 


THIS ARTICLE MAY BE CONSIDERED THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE EVER WRITER q 
ON THE SUBJECT. ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD ENGRAVINGS AND PRINTS. | 


CONCERNING DRAWING: By H. Wilson. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS OF JOHN D. SEDDING’S STUDIES 


CHAPEL OF ST. PETER THE MARTYR 
MILAN: By Alfredo Melani. 


FORMING A PORTION OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. EUSTORGIA.. THIS CHAPEL IS 
CONSIDERED ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN MILAN. THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
oe peer OF THE MAGNIFICENCE OF THE DECORATIONS OF THE DOM = 

I 


CLOCKS AND THEIR DECORATION : By 
E. Guy Dawber. — 


THIS IS THE FIRST OF MR. DAWBER’S ARTICLES AND TREATS OF THE EARLY 
DE woes THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW SOME FINE SPECIMENS OF 


ST. DAVID'S: Part Two: By Philip A. Robso 


THE SECOND OF THE SERIES DEALING CHIEFLY WITH THE INTERIOR OF THI 
CATHEDRAL, AND GIVING MEASURED DRAWINGS BY T. TAYLOR SCOTT. 


FIRST VISIONS OF OUR LADY OF CHAR: 
TRES: By May Morris. 


WITH ILLUSTRATION OF THE ANGEL WITH SUNDIAL AT THE SOUTHER N 
ANGLE OF THE OLD TOWER: 


THE ARTS IN ANCIENT EGYPT: By t the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie. 


A FURTHER INSTALMENT OF THIS MOST INTERESTING SERIES, DEALING CHIEFLY 
WITH THE MINOR ARTS WHICH FLOURISHED UNDER THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 


The above form the Contents of the 


MARCH NUMBER 


OF ae NS 


“The Architeen Review. ; 


_ OF all Newsagents and Bookstalls. throughout the. Kingdom. 
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n Architectural Causerie. 


a 


ae tek Betow the brow of 
Cotton Town. Wardle Hill is the 


4 


town of Wolmington. 
ee. sun is in the heavens, seen through 
. il of smoke and dirty fog that clings 
yout the lower portions of the many chimney 
1afts, and intervenes a grey and sombre 
arond, between the earth and sky. The sun 
is ina dark red sky, and the black smoke 
‘om the chimney curls away against the red 
w. ‘The streets and pavements are be- 
and a little later, at the sound of the 
uzzer, epicene forms pour out through the 
ill gates and pass along the flags, and 
ising to the top of Wardle Hill, through the 
Ike and fog comes the unmistakable sound 
clattering clogs, the shrill laughter of 
uctory lasses, and the less frequent and 
eeper tones of the workman. Change comes 
ekly ; in three or four hours the wind has 
and comes whispering across the moor- 
to the rear of Wardle Hill, rising to a 
whistle as it dips over the hill top, 
ng away into a melancholy whimper as it 
aps towards Blacksedges, a range of hills 
n the far distance. The wind rises and falls, 
ustling round the tapering shafts, shifting 


Im 
soe, 
. 

mA 


fires, and carries the fog and noxious 

s away till the boundaries of Wol- 
nington can just be seen. The town 
ies in a hollow, flanked on one side by 


Aire; to the left the town tails off with 
mirban residences of usual design, aud 
erminates to the right with the railway 
tation. Near the middle is the home of the 
0-operative movement, towering high above 
he surrounding buildings; further away, in 
he direction of the terminus, is the fire 
tion, and just below the hill is situated the 
Technical School; here and there are a 
thin-looking spires, and halfway up the 
le of Wardle Hill stands the ancient parish 
mreh, contrasting strangely with the 
dy and numerous chimney shafts that 
per upwards from every part of the town; 
et after street of two-storied workmen’s 
ings of the same design, dccasional waste 
es covered with ashes, and a mill rising in 
»background. This can be seen distinctly in 
®» now clear atmosphere, The rays of a full 
200n, which has long breasted the hill, falls 
pon the buildings and quiet streets. On 
idge of a new inn, called the “ Black 
; stalks a philosophic cat, who looks 
n upon the town with a pleased and 
placent air. “This is progress,” thinks 
the philosophic one, and suddenly disappears 
the end, his tail waving in the moonlight 
Fa moment as he grips the gable wall for 
jlast jump. Far away in the distance 
some upstanding monoliths, older than 
parish chureh—rude stone monuments 
nark the resting-place of the builders 
id the foundations of modern Wol- 
tate we: -G. Lu. M: 


Wardle Hill, and on the other by the river 
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THE well-known story 
of the writer who began 
a work upon. “Snakes in 
Treland ”’ with the sentence, “There are no 
snakes in Ireland,” seems applicable here— 
“The Teaching of Design.”. Design can- 
not be taught. The power of designing 
eannot be communicated, for the designer is 
like the poet—born, not made; though it is 
not intended to assert that his development 
may not be aided or hindered by the course 
of study through which he passes, if the 
divine spark be there. What can be taught 
is the mechanical part of the business, just 
as in drawing, the perception of balance and 
proportion, the accurate triangulation of the 
figure and the relations of points and lines, 
the retirement of planes and measuring of 
tone values by the eye may be gradually 
hammered in to the student who is not an 
artist at heart. But all teaching is negative ; 


The Teaching 
of Design. 


— a 


Near the Station 
Toledo 


DRAWN BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A 


one can point out where the pupil has gone 
wrong, can even explain to him sometimes 
where his work lacks feeling, and show him 
how it might have been better done; but, 
after all, the creative impulse must be innate, 


and, lacking it, the utmost which ean be: 


attained is the production of work which 
shall be inoffensive. The mistake which the 
old schools of Art made was in supposing 
that all that was wanted to equip the designer 
for his work could be learned and provided 
for him at a desk in a room; that design was 
a thing quite by itself, a product of nicely 
strained paper, T-squarcs and compasses, of 
dissection of flowers and geometrical dia- 
grams, having little relation to its subsequent 
rendering, and capable of being judged from 
the standpoint of abstract wstheticism. We 
have got beyond that to-day, and the pen- 
dulum swings the other way. The gospel 
preached now is that the craftsman, because 


he knows the capabilities of the material in 


which: he works, must necessarily be able to 
design for it, and that the way to produce 
fine things is to turn over the designing of 
them to him. It is forgotten that the power 
of design is one thing, the talent for execu- 
tion quite another, and that although the two 
may co-exist in the same person, it is at 
least equally likely that they may be divorced. 
It is certain that the designer ought to be 
familiar with the processes of the craft for 
which he is designing, or he will miss 
opportunities or plan impossibilities ; but that 
eraftsmen left to themselves do not neces- 
sarily produce fine works of Art, or progress 
in power of design, is shown by the example 
of the German smiths, who, for 150 years, 
had the whole thing in their own hands, and 
fell by the usual temptation of the craftsman 
which lures him on to think.that the success- 
ful overcoming of difficulties of manipulation 
is the one thing needful to ensure artistic 


(See page 83, 


success and give interest to his work. The 
time-honoured English way of teaching has 
been by apprenticeship or some analogous 
arrangement, where the pnpil had a_ hint 
here and a hint there, but had to puzzle 
things out for himself for the most part. 
This had the disadvantage of being a lengthy 
process, but the possibilities of mistake were 
exhausted, and the same thing had often to 
be done in different ways during the period 
of apprenticeship, which gave the workman 
aptness in seizing the best way of conquering 
a difficulty. The system of apprenticeship 
having decayed, technical schools have been 
established to take its place, which en- 
deavour to teach the best way of doing each 
thing, thereby causing the mind of the 
student to become rigid and formula- ridden. 
Even for the teaching of technique this is 
not an ideal mode, while for that, to which 
spontaneity is as the breath of life if must 
prove asphyxiating. It was not thus that the. 
designers were brought up whose works are 
now conquering the Continent, whence an 
ever-increasing demand is coming for English 
designs and designers. 8.5. 
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THe attempts that are 
being made to deal with 
the congestion of traffic 
in the streets of London have given rise to 
some rather curious recriminations amongst 
the parties concerned. The “crawling” 
cabmen, indignant at being turned out of 
the main streets, where “fares” are usually 
picked up, demand that the ‘buses, which 
they say are the real causes of the congestion, 
shall be treated with equal stringency. 
The Government has lately brought in a 
Metropolitan Streets Act Amendment Bill, 
which proposes to give the Chief Commissioner 
of Police powers to divert omnibuses from 
their present routes. Against this proposal 
the *bus proprietors are up in arms; they 
consider the exercise of the powers it is pro- 
posed to confer would result in grave injury 
to themselves and their employees, as well as 
in great inconvenience to the travelling 
public. They, in turn, would shift the blame 
on to the heavy drays and the private car- 
riages, suggesting that the former should be 
compelled: to take the less frequented 
routes and the latter forbidden to stand 
for a long time outside shops. It seems 
almost impossible to deal with this 
question without inflicting a certain amount 
of hardship on one section or another of the 
community. But that it must be dealt with 
—and that soon—must be evident to every- 
one. If time is money, the citizens of 
London must lose thousands of pounds daily 
in their slow progress between Charing Cross 
and the Bank. The widening of narrow 
. Streets and the increase of underground 
electric railways may be calculated to effect 
some improvement, but more than this is 
necessary, for the congestion, if not checked, 
will inevitably get worse every year. On 
the whole, we think the plan of giving the 
police larger powers in regulating the traffic 


London 
' Street Traffic. 


is the one most likely to effect good results. 


Mr. Warp, Chairman 
of the Bridges Com- 
mittee of the London 
County Council offered some reply at the 
meeting last Tuesday week to the 
influentially signed protest, recently made in 
the “Times,” upon Sir Alexander Binnie’s 
design which we commented on last week. 
He said he felt that many. of those gentlemen 
who had signed the letter would not have 
done so had they been cognisant of the facts, 
and these facts he proceeded to state. The 
Bridges Committee had received deputations 
from the Art Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on several 
occasions on the subject, and they had gone 
a long way to meet the various suggestions 
which had been received. As a result of a 
letter the Art Committee was received by 
he Bridges Committee on May 23, 1894, the 
president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects introducing the deputation. On 
December 12, 1894, the standing Art Com- 
mittee of the Institute again saw the com- 
mittee, and the engineer was instructed 
to furnish the standing Art Committee 
with sections of the bridge and give informa- 
tion as to the form of construction. On 
July 17th, 1895, the Bridges Committee 
received the third deputation from the 
architects, who submitted a sketch design 
for the piers and abutments. This was 
referred to the engineer for consideration. 
Several letters passed, and the engineer was 
instructed to avail himself, as far as desirable, 
of the suggestions with which the Bridges 
Committee had been favoured. A model 
was subsequently prepared of the engineer’s 
design, which included several modifications 
_ Suggested by the Art Committee, and the 
engineer invited Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. 


The New 
Vauxhall Bridge. 


Mountford to see the model. On February 
19th, 1898, Mr. Waterhouse wrote to Sir A. 
Binnie congratulating him in the name of 
himself and Mr. Mountford upon the general 
design and proposed construction of the 
bridge. They, however, went on to make 
some half-dozen further suggestions, and 
probably three or four of these would be 
adopted in the carrying out of theworking draw- 
ings for the superstructure which were being 
made. It was manifest that the committee 
had gone a long way to meet the views of the 
architects, and in the end they felt that the 
engineer must be responsible for the design, 
as it would hardly do to put an irresponsible 
advisory committee in his place. It had 
been stated that a deputation asked to see 
the chairman of the Council. The explana- 
tion of that was that the clerk opened the 
letter, and, seeing that it referred to bridges, 
at once sent it on to the Bridges Committee. 
The chairman of the Council had stated that he 
had not seen that letter, but no doubt he 
would be willing to receive the deputation. 
The contract for the piers had been let, and 
the only thing that the committee could now 
alter was the superstructure. A sketch design 
had been sent in, but it was so unworkable in 
many respects that it could not be adopted. 
This statement of Mr. Ward’s is well calen- 
lated to throw dust in the eyes of the public, 
and we notice several papers accept the 
statement without a word. An examination, 
however, of the communications which passed 
between the Institute and the L.C.C., puts a 
somewhat different complexion on the matter. 
These were almost entirely confined to the 
construction of an iron bridge withstone piers, 
a form of construction subsequently aban- 
doned. The council of the Institute not only laid 
a sketch before the committee, but furnished 
suggestions, drawings, and details to scale; 
but these dealt with an iron bridge, and were 
not applicable to a bridge completely dressed 
in stone. The only inter-communication 
afforded by the engineer was the much-made- 
of interview with Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. 
Mountford, which was to be considered 
informal and confidential, and the confidential 
letter from Mr. Waterhouse is brought up 
in defence of the non-submittal of the design 
to the Institute Council. But the suggestions 
offered by Mr, Waterhouse and Mr. Mount- 
ford were, we learn, more far-reaching than 
appears at first. The Bridges Committee 
seems to be afraid to oppose Sir A. Binnie, 
who cannot be expected to agree to any in- 
terference of architects. 
need to remember that they and their officials 
are the servants of the ratepayers, and when 
they receive deputations from an influential 
body it is well not to throw aside opinions 
furnished, on account of one of their highly- 
paid officials’ feelings or prejudices, however 
important a personage he may appear in 
their eyes. : 


Fog, Smoke, and 


Electricity. tion that is being devoted 


just now to the fog 
fiend encourages the hope. that he will soon 
be out-manceuvred and exterminated. Artists, 
electricians, and County Councillors have all 
got their eye upon him. Those enthusiastic 
folk who have lately been seeking to arouse 
us from our lethargy on this subject have 
banded themselves into a society the better 
to prosecute their aims; Sir William Rich- 
mond has consented to become the first 
president of the new society, and Mr. Owen 
P. Thomas isits hon. seeretary. An experi- 
ment which may have some bearing on the 
question was made by Professor Oliver 
Lodge in a recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution. The Professor filled a bell-jar 
with magnesium smoke, the fumes of which 
would ordinarily take a long time to disperse. 
He then passed an electric current through 
the jar, with the result that the smoke began 
instantly to clear, the smoke particles uniting 


\ 


The Council have™ 


TuE amount of atten- 


oe 
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and falling in the form of a white snow of 
magnesia. This action of the smoke particle; 
is due to what is known as electric cohesion, 
Now if a jar-full of smoke can he dis. 
persed in this way, why should not the 
same means be employed on a larger scale 
to get rid of afog? An attractive idea, i 
it not? Dr. Lodge thinks it quite possible 
that a real fog—that is a fog arising from a 
moisture-charged atmosphere, quite a dif. 
ferent thing from the sulphurous, artificially. 
made, London variety—might be so dis- 
persed. But the only way, he thinks, to 
prevent a London fog is not to cause it 
People should use gas stoves instead of 
burning coal fires in open grates, and the 
gas should be made at the coal fields and 
conveyed to town in huge pipes and con- 
duits. This does not sound like practical 
polities, and, indeed, Dr. Lodge admitted 
that the experiment would have to be tried 
first in the case of a small town. Searcely 
more possible was Mr. Bull’s suggestion at 
a recent meeting of the London County 
Council that a reward of £1000 should be 
offered for ‘a patent smoke consumer adapt- 
able to modern private houses.” Sir Harry 
Poland’s parable of the man who had a 
simple contrivance to prevent cisterns 
freezing—namely, to remove them from the 
cold part of the house and take care to keep 
them warm—induced the Council to rejeet 
this fantastic notion. The Smoke Abate: 
ment Society would render good service if 
they could evolve a practical plan of cam- 
paign against the smoke nuisance. 


= 


-TueE little clique of opera- 
tive plasterers, whose high 
handed attempts to enforee 

an unreasonable demand was the proximate 

cause of the present trouble in the building 
trade, must have uneasy consciences just 
now, if they possess any sense of responsi: 
bility, and even a moderate degree of imagin- 
ation. What the issue of the struggle may 
be it would be rash to forecast, but this much 
is morally certain: that before many weeks 
have passed there will be hunger and cold in 
the home of many a working man, compelled 
to idleness through no fault of his own; that 
there will be many a firm, holding an unblem. 
ished record for fair and even generous deal. 
ings with its employees, that will be driven 
to the verge of bankruptcy, or even over the 
verge. For it isas true in industrial warfare 
as in the warfare of nations, that it is not 
those that make the quarrels who suffer most 
keenly from their effects. It is, of course, 
fact that the silly demand about the 
foremen has long been withdrawn, but 
those who throw firebrands cannot eseapé 
responsibitity for the conflagrations they 
kindle. Yet not all the blame should 
rest upon the authors of that act of folly, 
There is beyond doubt a great degree of 
truth inthe charges of objectionable practices 
that have been made against the plasterers 
as a whole, though we think these charges 
have been made somewhat too indiscrimi 
nately. Nor has the conduct of the 
negotiations been all that could be desired. 
We confess to a good deal of sympathy with 
the very small minority of operative 
plasterers who answered “No” to the 
question, “Do you approve the action 
of your executive committee in thei 
conduct of the negotiations with the mas- 
ters?” Mr. Deller’s answers to the Seere- 
tary of the Master Builders were certainly — 
not of the kind that turn away wrath. An¢ 
yet we think the masters would have been 
well advised to have taken him at his word 


A Senselsss 
Quarrel. 


and accepted unconditionally the offer 
conference. If, as suggested, the offer wa 
not seriously meant, the conference would 
of course, have been ineffectual, but the 
public would then have been without 
faintest shadow of a doubt as to which 
was responsible for the present deadloc 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


ie: annual general meeting of the above 
. Society was held on Wednesday last, 
when the annual report of the council was read. 
The president of the Society, Professor Ait- 
chison, R.A., occupied the chair. The report 
stated that the past year had been a satis- 
factory one, and much useful work had been 
done. The sum of £654 14s, 10d. had been 
distributed amongst thirty-nine persons. The 
amount received in subscriptions was £471 10s., 
against £459 13s. in 1897. Nine additions had 
been made to the annual list of subscribers ; 
but although there had been this increase 
in the subscriptions, there had been a 
considerable falling off in the amount re- 
ceived in donations, which was only £105 12s. 
as compared with over £300 in 1897. The 
Council thought that the steady increase 
in the number of subscribers indicated a grow- 
ing interest in the work of the Society, and a 
wider recognition of its value in assisting 
unfortunate architects and their families. They 
considered, however, that the number of sub- 
cribers (a little over three hundred) was small 
compared with the number of practising 
architects who were in a position to contribute 
to the Society’s funds. A sub-committee had 
been formed to consider the suggestion of 
-_ having a festival dinner in 1900, which will be. 
the fiftieth year of the Society’s existence. 
The proposal carried at the Annual General 
Meeting last year to increase the number of 
the Society’s pensioners from three to six, and 
the amount of the pensions from not less than 
- £15 to not less than £20, had been confirmed 
at asubsequent general meeting specially con- 
_yened on July 13th, and these pensions had 
been advertised and allotted to the most 
deserving candidates. They much _ re- 
gretted to have to record the death of three 
of the oldest members of the Society, 
viz., Prof. Hayter Lewis, Mr. J. J. Edmeston, 
- and Mr. T.C. Hine. Prof. Hayter Lewis had 
_ bequeathed £100 to the society. He was 
one of its original members, had served on 
_ the Council, and acted as hon. treasurer from 
1886 to 1889. Mr. Edmeston had also served 
on the Council from 1855. to 1870. Five 
~ members of the Council had retired, and the 
Council now consisted of Sir A. W. Blom- 
field, Col. R. W. Edis, Messrs. H. L. Florence, 
_ J.T. Christopher, 8. Smirke, W. Grellier, E. 
_ W. Mountford, R. St. A. Roumieu, W. Wood- 
ward, E. B, I’Anson, E. H. Martineau, E. T. 
Hall, T, M. Rickman, and R. A. Briggs, The 
balance sheet and income account were read, 
and the Council expressed gratitude to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for office 
accommodation. 
Professor Aitchison moved an adoption of 
the report, Mr. Florence seconded, and it was 
carried unanimously. After this business was 
finished Mr. T. M. Rickman proposed a vote of 
thanks to the retiring members. He said 
' they were personal friends of his, and their 
assistance while on the Council had been 
of great value to the institution. It gave 
- him much pleasure to step into the shoes 
of one of them, and he would do his 
utmost to help on the work of the society. 

Mr. I’Anson seconded the proposal, which was 
heartily carried. Mr. Arthur Crow said that 
__ he believed he was the only retiring councillor 

present, and he thanked the meeting for 
_ their kind expression of the value of the 

work done by his colleagues and himself. 

Mr. Anderson remarked that the society had 
_ suffered very much from the loss of those 
_ who had rendered good service in the past, 
_ but it had been very fortunate, he thought, 
_ insecuring the services of the gentlemen com- 

prising the new portion of the Council. He 
_ proposed that the meeting should thank them, 
i. This proposal was seconded by Mr. Z. King, who 

said that he was pleased to see so many good 


Ff men left who were willing to carry on the 
work. The proposition was carried with accla- 
‘mation. Mr. Currey and Mr. Nash were re- 
elected Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer 


respectively; and the meeting thanked the 
auditors, Mr. C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A., and 
Mr. George Lethbridge, for their good services 
in the past. The Chairman proposed that 
Messrs. Dawson and King be elected as audi- 
tors to the Society, and his proposition was 
carried unanimously, 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Nash, 
was heartily accorded to the Chairman, and 
Professor Aitchison, in reply, said that he was 
extremely obliged to them for their kind vote of 
thanks. He had the success of the society 
greatly at heart, and hoped that the object. it 
was endeavouring to attain would be more 
widely known. He was sorry to notice the ab- 
sence from the list of subscribers of the names 
of many in the profession who were doing very 
well. He felt sure that if the society was more 
largely known to the public, and the need for 


support pressed home on the successful men | 


in the profession, it would not be so much 
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VIII—TOLEDO. 


By F, Hamitton JacKxson, R.B.A. 


(Continued from page 55.) 

F the church towers, that of St. Tomé is the 
Y most notable, being the sole remaining 
portion of a mosque which stood here but 
was rebuilt at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century as a churcb by the Sefor de Orgaz, 
whose descendants were counts of the same 
name, himself a descendant of Estéban Ilan, 


CALLE DE LA PLATA, TOLEDO. DRAWN BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, B.B.A. 


neglected. Their profession gave much to 
the country in which it flourished. It pro- 
duced things to admire, and showed foreigners 
that we were a superior race. He was very 
glad to hear that next year they were to have 
a festival dinner, and wished it every success. 


The Advertisers’ Exhibition will be 
open at the Niagara Hall, Westminster, from 
April 22nd until May 6th next. 


A New Library for Putney is being 
erected by Sir George Newnes, MP., and 
Lord Russell of Killowen has promised to 
perform the opening ceremony. 


To Repair Bow Church, Stratford, E., 
the sum of £4700 is needed, according to Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee (Hon. Secretary of the Com- 
mittee for the Repair of Bow Church) and Mr. 
A. M. Poynter (Secretary of the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty), who have written a letter to the 
“Times” on the subject. Of this amount 
£828 has been collected, and £417 17s. pro- 
mised. £500 has been expended inthe repair 
of the chancel, and work has been begun on 
the nave. It is pointed out that the balance in 
hand is insufficient to carry on the work, and, 
therefore, appeal is made for further funds. 


the great Alcaide, who lived at the Casa de 
Mesa. It contains a picture by El Greco, 
considered to be his masterpiece, which pro- 
fesses to represent the burial of Gonzalez 
Ruiz, which was attended by St. Augustine and 
St. Stephen in this very church in 1312. The 
parish priest, Andrés Muiioz, who gave him 
24,900 reals to paint it, appears in the fore- 
ground—a very determined man, for he com- 
pelled the town of Orgaz in 1564 to pay its 
dues of meat and wine, by action in the 
chancery of Valladolid. Close to this church is 
a building, which was the palace of the Count 
of Fuensalida, in which Charles the Fifth was 
lodged in 1537, and where his wife Isabel died. 
Another interesting place quite near is the 
space where the house of Juan de Padilla and 
his wife Maria—the leaders of the Comunero 
Insurrection—stood, which Charles the Fifth 
ordered to be razed to the ground in 1522. A 
granite column, with an inscription in honour 
of Padilla, now stands there. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Toledo reached the acme of prosperity. 
Its population numbered 200,000 (now but 
17,000 or 18,000) and it contained, besides the 
cathedral, twenty parish and six Mozarabic 
churches, nine chapels, fourteen convents, 
twenty-three nunneries, nine hospitals for 
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males and one for females. The King’s 
court was unequalled in splendour save by 
_ that of the archbishop. The archbishops 
were a race of mitred kings, great alike in the 
arts of war and peace, and having the control of 
enormous wealth ; even in 1700 the revenue 
amounted to 300,000 scudi. When the court 
was removed to Valladolid, the prosperity of 
Toledo began to decrease. In 1565 the decree 
declaring Madrid“ Unica Corte” was its death 
blow. 
_ The archbishop’s palace is across the street 
from the Puerta de Mollete of the cloister, the 
doorway was made by order of Cardinal Tavera 
for his hospital of Afuera, but was appropriated 
by his successor. It contains a public library. 
The Zocodover is a Moorish market square, 
so called from “ Zoko,” “ Thursday ” in Arabic, 
the day on which cattle markets were held, 
and still continue to be held in Morocco. The 
Christians also held a market here which was 
exempted from taxes. It was for many years 
the site of the bull-fight and the auto-de-fé. 
It is a curious triangular sort of shape, with 
railings, within which are seats, and trees, 
which were planted in 840; it is not so 
picturesque as it once was, though an arched 
colonnade stretches along one side. Passing 
through one of these arches and down some 
steps one arrives at three interesting buildings. 
The most important of these, the Hospital of 
Santa Cruz, now the Infantry School, was 
founded in 1494 by Cardinal Mendoza. The 
building was finished in 1514, and is one of 
the first Renaissance buildings erected in 
Spain. The portal facade is very beautifully 
decorated with ornamental and figure carving, 
grouped about the door and windows, in which 
is.one very curious feature, the columns of 
the architectural framing to the carving above 
the entrance archway curve round the outside 
of it in the manner of a hood mould! The 
two patios are exquisite, and the staircase is 
transitional between Gothic and Plateresque. 
Many of the columns are from the ruins of the 
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church of St. Leocadia. At the end of the 
street above Santa Cruz is the doorway 
of the palace_of Pedro the Cruel, now 
a convent. ‘The jambs are covered with 
arabesaues and octofoils, containing the arms 
of Castile and Leon, a good deal perished from 
the sealing of the surface of the stone. On the 
other side is an inn called the “ Meson de Cer- 
vantes,’ for Toledo disputes with Alcala the 
honour of having given birth to that great 
man, It isa typical Spanish inn, the sleeping 
rooms opening from a gallery on the first floor, 
while under the porticos men recline on chairs 
and read papers or eat their meals, and on the 
other side of the court yard are mules and 
country carts. Above the Zocodover is the 
Alcazar. It has been several times burnt, the 
last time in 1886, and is nowa military college 
for officers. Three fagades still remain, one of 
1551, one of 1584, and one of the fifteenth 
century, the last a good deal altered. There isa 
celebrated staircase, very grandiose, with steps 
50ft. long, made each of one block of stone, but 
more astonishing than admirable. 

St. Juan delos Reyes is near the bridge of St. 
Martin, close to the spot where the magnificent 
palace of Cardinal Ximenes stood until the 
French invasion. It was a splendid Francis- 
can convent, and was built in“1476, by Ferdin- 
and and Isabella, and dedicated to their 
tutelar apostle, in commemoration of the 
victory of Toro, where the King of Portugal 
was decisively defeated. Outside, on the 
walls, hang chains suspended as exvotos 
by captives delivered at the conquest of Gran- 
ada. The interior Consists of one nave of four 
bays, the westernmost of which has a deep 
groined gallery, beneath which was originally 
the principal entrance to the church. The 
transept is the most noteworthy part of the 
building. On the walls are enormous shields 
and heraldic bearings, which are said to be 
worked in stucco, and at the angles are tri- 
bunes pierced most elaborately with lace-like 
balustrading for the use of the Royal family. 
The most valuable of the rich decorations were 
destroyed by a fire at the time of the French 
invasion, when the monk’s quarters were 
entirely ruined and the church turned into a 
stable. The cloisters were of the most beauti- 
ful workmanship and effect; like the church, 
of the most florid Gothic, with a profusion of 
figure sculpture. Of late years the Academy of 
San Fernando, of Madrid, has been restoring 
them with the most distressing result ! 

There are many other most interesting 
things to be seen in the city, such as the old 
ironwork, knockers, and bosses of doors, &c., 
which abound in Toledo, carved 
doors, such as that of the 
hospital by the door of the 
north transept of the cathedral, 
and doorways, such as that of 
the Posada de la Hermandad, 
once the hall of a brotherhood; 
but this article is already too 
long, and I will. only refer be- 
fore concluding to one or two 
things of interest just outside 
the city. Outside the Puerta 
Visagra is a planted promenade, 
at the end of which is the great 
Hospital de Afuera, dedicated 
to St. John Baptist by Cardinal 
Tavera in 1540. It has four 
patios or courtyards with the 
church in the centre, and covers 
a square of 300ft. on each side. 
In the transept stands the 
founder’s mausoleum, the last 
work of Berruguete, in fact he 
died at the age of eighty-one 
before it was finished. It is 
well-composed and excellently 
carved, but perhaps a_ little 
overcharged with ornament. 
From this same gate starts the 
road to the celebrated Fabrica 
de Armas, which is about a 
mile away on the Vega. This 
manufacture dates from Roman 
times—it was continued by the 
Goths—the Moors introduced 
their Damascene system of 


weapons, and so early as 852 
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this identical fabrica was in full work under ; 
Abdur-r-rahman Ben Abhakem, though the — 
present building only dates from 1788. The — 
choicest Toledan blades are sometimes packed — 
curled up like a watch spring. rae 
There is a meadow near the station called — 
to this ‘day La Huertadel Rey, in which ~ 
Alfonso held the Cortes demanded by the Cid» 
(who was mafle first alcaide of this city 
among his other honours) before which he- 
accused his vile sons-in-law, the Counts of 
Carrion, of their scandalous behaviour to their 
wives. There are some red brick ruins here 
which contain a few remnants of Moorish ~ 
Architecture, supposed to have been the 
palace of a Moorish Infanta. = 
(Tobe continued.) Bae 


MALMESBURY ABBEY. | 


cASE the first meeting of the committee 
appointed to consider the proposed res- 
toration of Malmesbury Abbey, held at the 
Town Hall, Chippenham, the draft statement 
for the consideration of the committee was 
presented, and,among other matters, contained” 
the following:—“It was resolved, first, to 
undertake the restoration of the church as 
now used for a parish church; next, to make 
the ruined portions of the great abbey church 
safe from further decay; and lastly, if it 
should seem advisable and funds were forth- 
coming, to rebuild the three westward bays of 
the nave, which were almost entirely destroyed 
in the 16th century by the fall of the western 
tower. The present arrangement of the in- 
terior dates from 1822. Owing to the excellent 
character of the stonework, the church has — 
been maintained for a long time in good 
repair, and little else has been done to the 
fabric beyond the renewal of the outer 
roofs. But the time has now come when 
something must be done to prevent im- 
pending mischief of a more serious character. 
The flying buttresses to the nave-vault have 
in places suffered much from long exposure to 
the weather, and several of these are in so 
dangerous a condition that it may be necessary 
to rebuild the arches. This will not, however 
be done unless it is found impossible to repair 
them otherwise. As there are in all eleven 
flying buttresses, the cost of making them 
sound will be considerable; and if taken in 
hand one at a time a large sum will have to be 
expended in the necessary shoring, cradling, 
and scaffolding. - The vaulting throughout the 
church fortunately seems to be in good con- 
dition. After the buttresses, the bases of all 
the walls will need repair, and the parapets 
must be made secure in places.” Mr. Harold 
Brakespeare is the architect appointed 
carry out the restoration of that portion 
the Abbey required for use as a parish ch 
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ENGLISH CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By H. A, PROTHERO, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


HE cathedral or great abbey type of church 
5 appeared in England suddenly and full 
= grown, like Pallas out of the brain of 
_ Zeus. Putting aside the cathedrals before the 
- Conquest, of which we know little, the first 
. really great church in England was the first 
Abbey of Westminster, built by the Confessor, 
_of which some parts still remain. It was a great 
Norman church of the usual type, with a long 
nave, aisles, transepts and choir, with apse 
and chapel, such as you may find abundantly 
in France, and more rarely in England. At 
the start our cathedrals and abbeys were 
virtually French in plan; not indeed entirely 
so, their proportion being different, and the 
ae aisles never took root with us; but 
the plan of Canterbury, which was built by 
_ William of Sons, is a fair example of a quasi 
French plan by a-great architect who built 
besides Canterbury a purely French cathedral 
in his own city. 
_ English and French Cathedrals. 


Now, as Iam speaking almost entirely about 
plans I propose to show you how rapidly and 
entirely the great cathedrals of England and 
_ France went apart in this respect. A French 
~ eithedral of normal type has double aisles, 
shallow transepts, and an apsidal choir sur- 
- rounded with a corona of chapels. In some 
gases, as at Notre Dame at Paris, the aisles 
come out flush with the transepts, so taat the 
 eross shape, though visible enough to the eye 
is lost in the plan. The eastern chapels are 
also merely continuations of the aisles. At 
_ Bourges, one of the finest of French churches, 
_ there are no transepts at all; only lateral 
Be farchos: but the chapels are a_ little 
ee accentuated. At Chartres, perhaps the 
_ noblest building in the world, there are 
 transepts, projecting however but little from 
the line of aisles ; and chapels fully developed 
- for small services, round the apse. Now take 
_ the English Cathedrals and Abbeys, The 
_ present Abbey of Westminster has an almost 
gs French plan east of the crossing, the 
Nave only being rather English, with its 
great length and single aisles. But by way of 
_ contrast to our foreign neighbours I propose 
to go onto two typically English Cathedrals. 
Ss Ely and Lincoln. 


Ely as it stands is almost entirely rect- 
angular; asimple long nave, transepts and 
choir, each with single aisles, and no chapels 
except as far as they could be formed out of 
_theaisles. You will notice three things about 
- it:—(1) The one little apse that remains 
belongs to the Norman period, and the form 
was abandoned by the later builders. (2) 
_ When a bigger chapel was wanted it had to be 
hitched on as an appendix; the general plan 
of the building not allowing of chapels round 
the choir. (3) Ely is our oneattempt to adapt 
a central dome to pointed Architecture. it 
- has never quite succeeded yet, and does not 
entirely succeed there. The Lincoln plan I 
- put before you as that of the typical English 
‘Cathedral. It has, as you see, plain rectangular 
lines, single aisles throughout, and a very 
long choir with a second transept, leaving 
space at the east end for a big chapel, and the 
smaller ones are tacked on here and there 
when wanted. Just a word or two now on the 


Effect of Plan on Outline. 


In skyline our Cathedrals are far finer than 
the French, and you can see at a glance why 
that is. Bourges, with no transepts can have 
no central tower, and the double aisles of 
other French churches have two faults, one is 
to dwarf the transepts, and the other to 
throw up the nave to such a great height that 
towers must be colossal to show atall. On 
the other hand the apsidal choirs, with their 
chapels, are far finer than our straight east 
ends, as you may see by comparing say 
Amiens with Ely, Lincoln, or Carlisle. Per- 
haps the surroundings of a cathedral are 
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hardly part of my subject, and I must not 
pause to compare the charming closes in 
England with their ancient gates and old- 
fashioned houses with the dusty “place” or 
ill-savoured bye-street, in which many great 
foreign churches stand; but I may point out 
in passing that with us cloisters are the rule 
and abroad they are the exception. As to 


Structures, 


a cathedral or abbey church on a large scale 
is normally a four-storied building. 1. To 
begin with, there is generally a crypt under 
part or the whole of the church above It 
may be asked, “ What is the purpose or use of 
acrypt?” Well, if you come to think of it, a 
building of great size and weight must have 
something of the kind. As the walls have to 
be carried down a long way below the ground, 
a great deal of excavation is necessary in any 
case. That being so, there was no good in 
putting the earth back again, and the more 
sensible way was to make a subterranean 
chamber, which might serve vccasionally for 
burials, but I suspect more generally for ser- 
vices in winter when the church above could 
not be kept bearably warm. The crypt of 
Chartres is used to this day for this purpose, 
the cathedral above being closed in severe 
weather. 2. The next story is of course that 
of the aisles and their arcade. 3. Above that 
the triforium. 4. And at the top the cleres- 
tory for light. As to the triforium, the same 
question about use might ba asked; but the 
truth is that a triforium came naturally with- 
out regard to use, because, if you have sloping 
roofs to the aisles there must be a space 
between the nave arches and the clerestory. 
Then it followed as a matter of course to open 
the space thus formed towards the church and 
utilise it as a kind of gallery. Sometimes 
there are chapels in it, as at Gloucester. 
Perhaps in bad weather monks took their 
constitutional in it. One use it has been put 
to which is now memorable, for it was probably 
in the Triforium at Westminster Abbey that 
Caxton set up his printing press. ‘There is 
one other class of church about which one may 
just say a word, and that is 


4 The College Chapel, 


because the plan of it illustrates what I said 
about conformity to use. A college chapel 
needs no aisles and no nave. Accordingly a 
normal example has neither, only a choir and 
transepts forming an ante-chapel or vestibule. 
In Oxford they were very commonly back to 
back with the hall, and accordingly have no east 
window, the end wall being entirely occupied 
by a great reredos; a feature, by the way, 
which was not very usual in cathedrals, 
though there are some half-dozen about the 
country of which Winchester and St. Albans 
are the greatest examples. 


West Fronts. 


Returning for a moment to a comparison 
between the cathedrals of England and 
France—and most of the finest are in one 
country or the other—two or three points of 
contrast will strike everyone who knows them 
well. Of the difference in general plan and 
skyline I have already spoken, as also of the 
great dissimilarity of their east ends. Now 
the west ends differed too in a very marked 
degree, though there may be a sort of general 
resemblance with doors and a pair of towers. 
The fact is, the French cathedral has its main 
entrances at the west end and at the transepts, 
while in England a lateral porch was generally 
preferred ; this forms one of the most con- 
spicuous features in our cathedrals, while 
foreign ones rarely have anything of the kind. 
The result is that French churches have mag- 
nificent west doors; sometimes, as at Amiens 
and Bourges, five great portals ina row. We 
have comparatively little to show in that way, 
and this fact reacts on the whole character of 
our west fronts, which are very usually quite 
the poorest and least effective part of the 
building. Of course, there are exceptions ; 
Wells and Peterborough are magnificent, but 
they serve as well as any others to illustrate 
the relative insignificance of the doors. Of 
the fabrics I will say no more, and can only 
very briefly touch on the furniture. The 
splendid woodwork (which our churches have 


retained through the storms of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries much better on the 
whole than the French have) is mostly of the 
fifteenth century; and itis a strange thing 
that almost every little village church, 
whether in the agricultural counties of Devon, 
Somerset, or Norfolk and Suffolk, or among 
the fair hills and valleys of Wales, contained 
treasures of woodwork in the form of screens, 
stalls, pews or roof, carving such as we try in 
vain to reproduce. So lost was the art, that 
ignorant people staring at these gems of 
native workmanship concoct stories about 
their having come over from the Low Countries, 
or been fished up as trophies of the Armada ! 
Asif a fighting navy carried cargoes of church 
furniture—but there is no nonsense people 
won’t talk. The real truth is that in the 
fifteenth century the art was universal, and 
these beautiful things must have been made 
by the village carpenter, and paid for by the 
Parish Guild. 


A Period of Decay. 


In the sixteenth century it all came suddenly 
to an end. No more churches were built; no 
more glass was painted; no more wood was 
carved ; great mansions arose in the new 
style of adapted Italian Renaissance; but the 
churches, stripped bare and whitewashed, 
entered on a long career of gradual decay. 
We may sum up their later history in a very 
few words. In the time of Elizabeth a very 
stately kind of tomb came into vogue. There 
was also a good deal of good Jacobean wood- 
work in the times of the Stuarts—pulpits, 
pews, panelling, galleries, and a few fine 
screens. Wren’s churches, built mainly under 
Queen Anne, followed various plans—some 
being mere rooms handsomely fitted with 
woodwork and carving by Grinling Gibbons, 
some very beautifully planned with columns 
and a dome, the most perfect example being 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Of the Georgian 
period and the Gothic revival of our own day 
I have no time to speak. 


Use Determines Plan. 


I have passed very rapidly over a very big 
subject, and will now only impress on you 
once more what I said at the beginning, that 
from start to finish everything about the plan 
or structure of a church was dictated by the 
use to which the church was to be put. <A little 
church with a little congregation only wanted 
a nave and a little chancel; if more people 
wanted to come, aisles must be built for 
them. Small services entailed chapels; choral 
services produced larger chancels ; the preach- 
ing friars required big naves where all could 
see the preacher, and their churches are in a 
way the parents of the galleried churches of 
the Georgian period, and of the typical Non- 
conformist places of worship, in which it is 
essential that the minister should be visible 
and audible to everyone in the building; a 
necessity which hardly exists (or at any rate 
exists to a very much smaller degree) in 
buildings where liturgical forms are in use. 
That is all I can say to-night. I hope you 
will bear with me if I have spoken mostly of 
the dry bones and anatomy of churches, 
rather than of the graces and beauties of 
Gothic Architecture—which nobody can love 
more thanI do. For plain facts are, after all, 
worth knowing; and it is not until we know 
the recesses of its structure that we can really 
appreciate the beauties of a building, 


The Marble Plan of Rome.—The de- 
struction of the wall near the Palazzo Farnese 
is being continued, and eighty more pieces, 
large and small, of the ancient marble map of 
Rome have been discovered. The whole area 
of the marble map was about 500 square yards. 
It was constructed between the years 203 and 
211 of the Christian era, and gave an exact 
idea of the form of the ancient city. Altogether, 
about one-third of the map has been recovered, 
or rather more than 120 square metres. As 
soon as the whole of the Farnese wall has been 
destroyed and all the fragments have been 
collected, an attempt will be made to recon- 
struct all that has been found of the map. 
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COTTAGE HOMES AT MIDDLE- 
WOOD, NEAR ROCHDALE. 


By ESTHER WOOD anv G. Lu. MORRIS. 


pee. tasks could at first sight be less 
inspiring than to build homes for an 
ever-shifting population of citizens drawn from 
the roughest and least domesticated classes, 
vagrants to whom the words “home ” and 
« school” are alike synonymous with “ prison,” 
and to whom such a phrase as “home life ” 
means worse than nothing. The architect, 
even if his immediate clients, the “ board” or 
“committee,” proved fairly sympathetic, is apt 
to feel that he is building for an ignorant and 
indifferent mass of residents, none of whom 
will ever give a thought to his work and upon 
whom its esthetic qualities are absolutely 
wasted. 

Unfortunately this first-sight view of the 
question, this idea that “anything is good 
enough for a pauper institution,’ has pro- 
duced a whole generation of hideous buildings 
which are still the eyesores of Marylebone, 
and it has only been partially shamed out of 
existence by the writings of Dickens and 
similar pioneers of poor-law reform. These, 


and the general humanitarian movement of | 


the last half-century, have given us a higher 
conception of national charity, and we have 
begun to see that the outward character of 
our public buildings should be an index of 
the feeling of the whole people towards the 
object for which they are built. 

When the evils of industrial schools began 


to be realised, the experiment of distributing | 


A Girls’ homes, 


B Superintendent’s house. 


F Spare homes. G Workshops. 


| for the children to inhabit in groups, each 


C Stores. 


the children to live in working-class families 
—in other words, the boarding out system— 
was widely tried. This way, all things being 
equal, seems by far the best, the adoption of a 
child by a family securing at once the advan- 
tages of home life. Unfortunately in practice 
this system broke down; it was rare, indeed, 
that foster parents of a suitable character 
could be found, and friction was frequent 
between the children of the house and the 
stranger. It was also costly and difficult to 
exercise proper supervision over children in a 
home in which the prospect of regular main- 
tenance money from the Union is probably 
the chief inducement for receiving them, and 
even if this system had been satisfactory, it 
only touched a minority, as guardians were 
only allowed to board out orphan children. 
Another system that has received much atten- 
tion is that of scattered homes; this is the 
next nearest approach to home life, and 
reduces the official [character to a minimum. 
The scheme generally is to build single homes 
here and there throughout a fairly wide 
district ; the objections are: (1) A too great 
expenditure of labour by reason of being 
spread over such a large area, and (2) the 
supervision which is almost as difficult as in 
the “boarding-out system.” 

The next step was the building of cottages 


with a responsible“ house-mother ;” in addition 
to the girls’ and boys’ homes, there was the re- 
ceiving ward, the school, chapel, and the 
hospital, all being brought under complete 
control; instead of a homely character it 
became institutional, with the drawbacks 
which attend charitable institutions, and too 
much officialism. The children were all 
clothed in a similar fashion, and kept safely 
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Fig, 1. BLOCK PLAN. 


D Receiving and spare home. € Boys’ homes. 


H Wash-houses, K Farm. 
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. altogether 


‘interesting way. ‘The architects 


‘sant village, the cottages being of irregular 


‘child, and the active interests afforded him, 


‘at Rochdale provision for direct teaching is — 


~fore well looked after ; 


: 
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within the boundary walls, ‘except during 
certain appointed hours, and generally the — 
tendency was to regulate and order the lives — 
of the children in a dull and uninteresting ~ 
routine of duties, likely to drive out any ~ 
sparks’ of individuality which they might — ag 
possess. It is, however, beginning to be recog- — 
nised that remedial measures of some kind a 
must be adopted in place of these repressive — 
ones, and more especially should this be so in — 
regard to young lives ; every effort in the way — 
of giving to each child the groundwork as it 
were of his or her own life is a step towards — 
the making of good citizens. 

The experimental efforts made. in this a 
direction by the Sculcoates Union, at Hessle — 
Road, Hull, by the Port of Hull Society at — 
Newland, at Gateshead, and by several other — 
bodies in the Kingdom, have had excellent — 
results upon the health and intelligence of — 
the children, and the Rochdale Guardians — 
now have a similar scheme in hand, They 
have endeavoured to adopt a middle course in — 
the laying out of their homes, and without. 
sacrificing the advantages of 
grouping the buildings together, have been 
able to impart a certain increase of homeliness, — 
by a careful, but picturesque planning of the ~ 
cottages upon the site (Fig 1). The children ie 
attend the local voluntary or board schools as — 
if they were members of an ordinary family, 
and there is no distinctive dress or uniform to ~ 
mark them off in an att eet way me 
their school-fellows. 

The site is at Midd’ewood, ‘about three alee ; 
from the town of Rochdale, and less than a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the village of — 
Wardle on the one side, or of Shore on the, 
other, It is surrounded by hills on thre2 sides 
and approached by a road on the south which ~ 
runs through the narrow valley at the we: 
and east corners. Some nine or ten buildin 
comprising pairs of cottages, superintendent's - 
house, receiving house, workshops and stores, a 
are being variously grouped in a pleasant and — 
(Messrs. © 
Butterworth and Duncan, of Rochdale) have 
aimed at making the little colony appear-less 
like an institution than like a part of a plea< — 


plan, and so arranged as to overlook a pretty — 
glen, while their spacious setting gives all 
windows abundant light and air. The moral 
influence of country life has, probably, on senti- 
mental grounds, been largely overrated ; the 
wise guardian will rather depend upon the im- 
mediate surroundings and daily habits of a 
do the larger educational work than that . 
school hours. It is here that the architect ” 
finds scope for enterprise. The homes must 
stand hard wear and constant traffic, ‘the 
stairs and entrances must not be dangerous © 
to young and careless children, nor the 
mats, fenders, &c., and other furniture, easily 
tumbled over or upset. At the same ti 
each house should be beautiful enoug 
to give the children a pleasure in their hom 
and an interest in keeping it orderly and 
clean. The architect must remember that he ~ 
is building for growing girls and schoolboys, — 
not for the passive life of almshouses and har-_ 
bours of refuge for the infirm. The whole — 
aspect of the place should be such as to give an ~ 
incentive to careful use; neither so soilable as. : 
to involve continual labour—especially as the 
children will be expected to do a good deal of 
the housework themselves—nor on the other 
hand so ‘bare and glazy that no trouble need — 
be taken. Inthe appointments of the dwelling 
the children should be able to learn something © 
of the natural properties of materials, the 
beauty of the grain in wood, and of smooth or 
polished metal. 

In the designing of this educational colony j 


made by a substantial two-floor building _ 
devoted to workshops, separate from the 
cottages, and including a well-appointed car-_ 
penters’ room, a smiths’ and plumbers’ room, 
another for tailors, and another for shoemakers, — 
each with cutting-room and store attached, 
The technical side of the education is, there- 
at least, in the boy’s. 
case. It would have been pleasing to see 80] 
equal proaien made 23 the: manual trai in 
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> : Fig. 2. SUPERINTENDENT’S HOUSE AND STORES. 
* GROUND PLAN. 
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a girls, other than the eternal routine of 


] ousework which Providence is supposed to 
ave ordained for girls to do. 


Approaching the settlement from the road 


eae first to the receiving home and the 
Pi ratendont’s house. This latter (Figs. 2 
and 3) is built on a generous scale, giving 
ample conveniences for the residence of a 
married couple with the six or more elder 
girls who are supposed to live with them for a 
tain period on their way out, as it were, to 
domestic service, and to receive from the 
superintendent’s wife the finishing touches of 
their education. On the ground floor, entered 
ech porch, we find not only a good-sized 
‘kitchen and parlour, scullery, lavatory, two 
pantries, and a store, but also a commodious 
-board-room for business meetings, an office 
with separate entrances and enquiry door, and 
a block of store-rooms covering as much 
‘ground as the residential quarter. Indeed the 
proportion of space allotted to stores in each 
building is quite remarkable. Evidently the 
Rochdale Guardians do not mean to do their 
shopping on a niggardly scale, or to allow 
their young population to be starved out in 
case of siege. In this house there are also a 
large linen-cupboard, a bath-room, and three 
goad bedrooms upstairs, 
It might reasonably be urged that the 
Sheanmodation for the superintendent is 
unnecessarily large for such a comparatively 
small scheme, and that the rooms, if not fewer 
in number might with. advantage have been 
reduced in size; but seeing that the principal 
room on the ground floor is the Board Room 
and the largest bedroom on the first floor is 
used for the older girls the ample areas are 
perhaps not so excessive, as at first appears to 
the lay mind. 


~ - 


(To be continued.) 
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Denny Cottage Hospital was opened on 


Tuesday, last week, by Lieut.-Col. Logan. Its- 


erection has cost £900. 


Phillipsville Estate, Middlesbrough, 
owned by Councillor Theo. Phillips, is to be 
laid out and offered in villa sites. The 
plans for this work have been prepared by 
Mr, A. F. Newsome, F.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, Albert-road, Middlesbrough, and 
show the estate laid out for some 200 detached 
and semi-detached villa residences. © 


West Stafford Church has just been re- 
opened after restoration and enlargement. 
Mr. C. BE. Ponting, the diocesan architect, has 
had charge of the work, which has been carried 
out by Mr. Hoskings, builder, of Hunger- 

ford. The enlargement has been effected 

by extending the nave eastward. In the 
chancel a new altar tomb, and stained glass 
window to the late vicar—Canon Reginald 
Smith, of whom the extension is a memorial— 
have been placed. The tomb is the work of 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter, 
and the window is by Messrs. Burlison and 
Grylls, of London. 
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BY HUBERT C. CORLETTE, A.R.1.B.A. 


As the fortnightly meeting of the discussion 

section of the Architectural Asociation, 
Mr. W.B. Hopkins presided in the absence of 
Mr. H. J, Leaning, D.S.I. Mr, H. ©. Corlette 
read a paper on “Colour,” of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

There are three questions with which we 
are confronted when we wish, as architects, to 
have colour associated with the buildings we 
design. The first of these requires an answer 
which shall tell us how we shall satisfy this 
desire. The next asks where we may legiti- 
mately introduce what we desire to employ. 
But, perhaps the most difficult of all is to decide 
upon the method of treatment by which the de- 
coration shall be done. This last involves many 
things, which everyone must settle for himself. 
EG asks what are the methods to follow, what the 


media to be employed, how decoration shall be 


introduced, the nature of drawing and design, 
and the qualities of colour that should be 
adopted for effects we wish to see. These are 
the points a lover of colour must consider if 
he wishes to do good. His aim should never 
be to seek applause, but to do his best with 
the faculties he possesses. 


Structural and Applied Colour. 


In asking ourselves how we shall introduce 
colour in works of architecture, we must con- 
sider whether it shall be done by using 
coloured materials, or by applying such 
materials as will introduce the necessary 
colour. ‘The two methods combined are really 
necessary for a completely satisfactory result. 
Of coloured materials used structurally there 
are many examples to be found in many parts 
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of England. We can see how stone and flints 
have so been used for this purpose in the 
Parish Chureh at Worsted and the old 
Guildhall at King’s Lynn. MHssex gives us 
instances where brick, stone, and flint are 
associated on one building with very beautiful 
results. There is no reason why white brick 
should not be used, as it is sound and lasting, 
and possesses a “ good ring ;” also it is cheap, 
but ‘not necessarily nasty. The yellow or 
dun-coloured stock brick is also a good colour, 
if used well, and with some of those silver- 
grey bricks introduced into a wall of it 
excellent effects may be obtained. Tiles 
for roofing are too often red, but there 
is no reason why we should not resort 
to white ones sometimes, and we should do 
well to decline to use so frequently the half 
shining, dead-surfaced purple-red ones. In the 
past it was frequently the custom to use local 
materials to satisfy local needs. ‘This practice 
has not been altogether discarded, but 1¢ might 
with profit be carried out more often. 
Although Sir Walter Scott writes of the grey 


_walls of Kenilworth, they are red, because 


stone of that colour was found in the district. 
As architects we must devote more attention 
to the subject of structural colour, for it is in 
this province we depend upon our own 
resources. Byzantine and Italian provide us 
with examples of what was done in the past, but 
to be more recent, we can see how thoughtful 
and effective instances can be found in 
London by studying the north and east fronts 
of the Law Courts. On this red brick anda 
grey and white stone have been used. ‘Terra- 
cotta can be used in conjunction with brick of 
a beautitul red with good results, as can be 
seen in the Exhibition Road, in front of the 
South Kensington Museum. Age and situa- 
tion, of course, do much to improve materials 
which originally have been glaring and self- 
assertive. 


External and Internal Use of Colour. 


Throughout centuries colour has been applied 
as a means of decoration in ways so numerous 
that to mention them would mean the com- 
pilation of a prosaic catalogue. It was thought 
at one time that no work of architecture was 
complete if it was not in some way treated 
with colour. We all know that the Egypt- 
ians used colour on everything to which it 
could be applied; but they were favoured, 
like all southern artists, by conditions of 
climate which allowed freedom of design 
within certain limits. The Greeks improved 
on the methods of the Egyptians and 
coloured the designs in relief of those 
which were cut back from the surface as 
incised work, leaving much of the native 
grey or red of the building to play 
its part as a ground for the whole of the 
more brilliant decorations provided by the 
details. We may, then, nse colour either 
structurally or by application to a material 
not possessing sufficient colour of its own. 
When we take up internal decoration we have 
nothing to fear from climatical conditions, 
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and it is here we find opportunities for our 
faculties for providing the necessary field for 
those who possess the capacity to satisfy our 
aspirations. 

Grounds. 


The grounds upon which we may begin our 
operations call for consideration under two 
heads. First, the material and texture of the 
ground, and its capacities for producing, 
sustaining, and showing colour; and then the 
colour and method of treating the ground upon 
which the work is to be done. I will not dis- 
cuss these points in detail, but will merely 
recall to your minds some materials which 
are ordinarily the ground upon which 
we may ask colourists to provide us with 
design. The staple material in Egypt 
was apparently granite, but they also 
used brick with diversly glazed surfaces. 
Burnt clay has always been found an excellent 
foundation for colour. The ordinary red brick 
with very little preparation was used in the 
case of a large painting in Albi Cathedral in 
the South of France. This work was executed 
in the fifteenth century, and was done directly 
on the brick surface of the great circular 
tower piers within the nave. It has stood all 
these centuries without decay, and the brick 
pointing lines, which are clearly visible, are a 
help to the texture and general effect of the 
whole scheme. Plaster, prepared for fresco 
methods, tempera, or oil, has been found 
very good material. A thin coat of 
plaster over brick or stone was a favourite 
ground in the middle and later ages for 
both tempera and oil. Another point to be 
considered in regard to all grounds is that 
of the colours they shall take as a founda- 
tion on which the designs are to be worked 
out. We must consider here the scale and 


tones of all other colour associated with the - 


ground. The Byzantine mosaicists favoured 
very much a gold ground. At Albi there is 
one of the finest decorated vaults I have seen, 
with a beautiful, deep grey-blue ground, upon 
which a great deal of white has been used in 
the conventional patterns covering it. Heral- 
dic colour is of great value in a scheme of 
decoration. ~ 


Drawing, Design, and Colour. 


These obviously depend upon the colour of the 
ground we have to work upon. If it happens 
to be white we have more liberty of choice 
than when we have to deal with a coloured 
surface. Each decorator will best decide for 
himself what nature of drawing is best 
adapted to certain situations, but those parts 
distant from the. eye of a spectator require 
different dealing from those nearer to him. 
Good results can be obtained by a good use of 
simple line and broad incomplex treat- 
ment.. A designer must be permitted to 
interpret his ideas in his own nature and 
characteristic manner, for if he is fettered by 
fixed conditions in his work it is likely to 
become spiritless. In regard to colour, it is 
essential that this should be simple, conven- 
tional and flat; that is, without modelling or 
shading. It need not necessarily be a dead 
colour, but it must be broad and quiet in feel- 
ing. This result can be obtained by limiting 
ourselves to the use of a very restricted palette 
of three or four colours. To figure work the 
same principals may be applied, unless it is 
close to the floor. The choice of colour is an 
important matter, and fortunate results can be 
obtained by selecting primaries to play the 
most important part in the whole har- 
mony, with the assistance of white and 
black. One primary with its complementary 
secondary, or two primaries and a uniting 
secondary, helped with white or black, should 
be sufficient to produce beautiful combinations. 
We need true, pure, and beautiful colour in 
decorative design, such as Burne-Jones and 


Morris helped to give us at the time of the so-- 


called Renaissance of the fifteenth century. 
It should not be overlooked that, however we 
may decide to work, it is necessary to keep 
colours which are juxtaposed all in a related 
key of harmony. 


Source of Ideas. 


But where are we to find ideas for all our 
Schemes of decoration? Certainly not by 


copying or ad*r!’~¢ what others have done, 
or by trying to1...1e what some are pleased 
to call the “Styles of the past.” There is 
only one source of inspiration open to us, and 
that is to be found in all the works of created 
nature. Subjects may be derived from Divine 
action among men, from secular and eccle- 
siastical history, and from myth, fable, and 
tradition, if we will. But the proper inter- 
pretation of these depends upon our knowledge 
of, and capacity to tell, what we have learnt 
from what we see and understand in nature. 


Realism and Conventionality. 


Whether this can be best managed by 
realistic representations of any subject, or 
conventional interpretation of a set of 
objects, will be decided by a consideration of 
those principles I have endeavoured to justify. 
Realism in clever hands may almost become 
deception, which we must avoid, as that con- 
ventionality, based upon ignorance and bad 
taste, becomes distortion. Generally, decora- 
tive work should interpret by a conventional 
use of the suggestions to be found in natural 
forms, while it is to pictorial design in colour 
that we must leave the representation of 
forms as they are. 


Methods and Media. 


There is a kind of mosaic which I have seen, 
so far, only once used, and it then suggested to 
me that we might well take up the method with 
advantage. ‘The instance was on the side wall 
of a plastered outhouse in a remote village in 
Norfolk. The material in the setting sun 
looked very beautiful, and I was surprised to 
find on coming nearer that the effect was 
produced by bits of old pottery, broken china, 
and glass of various colours. The use of glass, 
stained or cléar, and mosaic, as a method of 
adding colour to Architecture, is one of most 
beautiful and “reliable media with~ which a 
colourist can deal. With regard to glass, it 
should always be recognised that it is but a 
part of one united scheme in which the due 
relations of scale, whether of size, treatment, 
or colour, must be maintained. 


Architect and Craftsman. 


The architect should always, in my opinion, in- 
vite the craftsman who works with him to try 
and enter into the spirit of his own work, and 
though such a man may be an interpreter, he 
should be allowed also the privilege of 
exercising his mind as helping inventor, 
There must be subordination to the leading 
oversight of the guiding one, but subjection 
is not and never should be interpreted to 
mean slavery. As in any constitution for 
larger purposes there must be rule from a 
centre, if the action of law and government is 
to carry a purpose into effect, so it is in the 
things of Art. A head of a State should not 
be too proud to seek the opinion and counsel 
of those who are qualified to be his advisers in 
special matters, and, though itis his duty to 
rule, it is also his privilege to confer with 
those he is bound to guide. 


Individuality and Compromise. 


By this means every individual is led to realise 
his position as but one of a body with a common 
aim, and if he feels this he is enabled to do 
his part towards expressing some definite ideal. 
We are all at times called upon to subject our 
own individuality, and it is well if by this 
compromise we may the better act for the 
benefit of all. 


Features of the Discussion. 


When the paper had been read the chair- 
man called upon Mr. Smith to open the. dis- 
cussion, and his opinions were followed by 
others, from Messrs. C. H. Strange, Cole A. 
Adams, A. L. Shuffrey, Hine, and W. B. 
Hopkins. Mr. Smith expressed for the meeting 
the thanks they felt were due to Mr. Corlette for 
the paper he hadread,andalso for the numerous 
coloured pictures he had brought to illustrate 
his remarks.—Mr. Hopkins seconded the pro- 
posal.—Mr. Smith then went on to say that he 
thotght the materials used nowadays were 
very bad. He thought that white, red bricks, 
and tiles might be made to vary a little. 'The 
red brick used by the speculative builder, he— 
said, was unequalled for nakedness. He 


. thought experiments in trying various mix- 


understand that the price was £28. That 


defendant. piss 
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tures of clay would be of use. He cited an 
instance of the effect of the sun on patterns - 
made by broken green glass bottles. He said — 
Prof. Aitchison, R.A.,in a paper on Greek Art, 
insisted very strongly that the Greeks used . 
primary colours, and red seems to have been — 
largely used, and to have been primary to a 
strong degree. He agreed that the architect 
and craftsman should be more in unison. He 
thought mosaic work should be plain.— 
Mr. Weymouth said that he thought 
the public were .beginning to appreciate” 
the use of variety of coloured materials.—Mr, 
Adams had noticed that white bricks discoloured 
in time. He thought that with regard to tiles, 
the less said the better. He was of the opinion 
that good effects could be attained in- 
the disposition of slates. With regard 
to stained glass, if there was colouring 
in the interior of the building one ought to be 
careful that the two methods did not clash.— 
Mr. A. L. Shuffrey referred to the anxiety of 
young architects to put all the knowledge they 
had into effect on their first building, 
With regard to glazed materials he was 
not in favour of them at all. Materials, 
in his opinion, should be so selected that the 
hand of time had a mellowing and improving 
effect on them. He did not think the soot and 
dirt of London hurt red brick. If, he said, we 
studied nature at home instead of goi 
abroad, there would be less likelihood of go 
wrong. He did not agree that primary colo 
should be used in large masses; second: 
colours, he said, were of more use for large sur 
faces. With regard to magenta it was, to him, 
not unpleasing when used in such a way that 
one forgot it was magenta.—Mr. Hind in ¢ 
course of his remarks supported Mr, Corlett 
views. Mr. Corlette briefly replied to the fore- 
going remarks on the grounds he had taken 
up in his paper. am 


The Proposed Restoration of Quarnford 
Church, near Buxton, will cost from about 
£1500 to £2000. s oe 

Condition of the Engineering Trad 
—According to the report of 1898 of the 
general secretary of the Steam Engine Makers” 
Society, there has been a rapid recovery from 
the effects of the engineering trades’ lock-out, 
which lasted six months in 1897... The return 
for the month of May, 1897, showed 335 mem- 
bers on out-of-work donations, and in May, 
1898, the number had got down to 83, which 
has been about the average up to the pre 
time. The secretary states that this has 
bean surpassed in any previous year. 


A Claim for Work Done.—Before 
honour Judge Martineau last week, A 
Collins and Alfred Piper sued John Vinall 
£24 balance for work done.—Mr, Prince, fo 
plaintiffs, said that they were working built 
and did the bricklaying work at some houses 
at Seaford for the defendant, and the que 
was whether plaintiffs were to be paid £: 
£25 per house.—The plaintiff Collin 
called, and said the agreement made with th 
defendant was that they should do the brick 
laying and slating work at nine cottage 
£28 a cottage—T. Morling, Clinton P. 
Seaford, said defendant’s foreman gave him 


a fair and honest price, and the work ¢ 
not have been done at a profit for £25.— 
Dawson, for the defendant, called the la 

manager, who said the arrangement wi 
plaintiffs was that they should try to 
of the cottages first at £25. When they 
finished them plaintiffs asked if they coul 
on with the others, and were told that th 
could, nothing further being said about th 
price. The defendant was alse called, ane 
said he did not authorise his manager to go t 
£28 a house, but in cross-examination — 

admitted having paid plaintiffs £27 a h 
for similar work at Newhaven, and de 
that they had a great deal more work to d 
Seaford.—His Honour said his own im} 
sion was that the price for the first two ho 
was to be £25, and that nothing was 
wards said about the price for the « 
There would therefore be judgment 
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PUBLIC BATHS.* 


BY A. SAXON SNELL, F.R.L.B.A. 


(Continued from page 75.) 


d | HAVE had two long and interesting letters 
from a Superintendent of Baths in a 
Midland city. I shall have occasion to refer 
later on to one or two points he brought 
to my notice. But among other matters he 
_ described the soap bath of his establishment. 
He says in his first letter: “I like the increas- 
ing favour shown for the former [shower | 
_kind of bath, and should be especially pleased 
to see it supersede our present arrangement of 
a soap bath, as well as the slipper, as that can 
scarcely be considered a proper system which 
_ only allows one change of water for as many 
as forty persons for each change (I am referr- 
ing here to the soap bath). The same bath- 
room fitted with automatic feeding showers, 
having a regulated warm temperature, also a 
_ separate corner for a cold shower, would hardly 
use any more water, and even if all the dozen 
J I have seen in at once, were under the showers, 
_ they would each at least have clean water.” 
_ Later on, in answer to my request for 


The Dimensions, 


he says :—“ The dimensions are 8ft. by 5ft. by 
a 18in. depth—usual depth of water 12in., there- 

fore equal toabout 240 gallons. A serious draw- 
_ back, which I did not like to mention in:my 
last, is the fact that there is no shower with 
oe . . . 
it, so you may imagine the bathers plunging 
= into the bath to clean themselves of the soapy 
water, especially after some dozen or so of 
- moulders, mechanics, &c., have washed them- 
se selves.” He adds: “I am forced to believe 
that the soap bath is also a serious competitor 
__ of the slipper on account of the cheap prices of 
_ the swimming.” Apparently the canny me- 
chanics of the city think a twopenny swim, 
with the preliminary wash in this delectable 
soap bath thrown in, very good value for 
money. But fancy that soap bath after the 
third man has washed! 


= The Soap Bath 


is not necessary only for lower-class people. 
__ In warm weather, people who do not indulge 
ina daily bath (and even some who do) are 
unable to keep their body—and especially 
- feet—in just that state of absolute cleanliness 
-- in which—in deference to their fellow bathers 
_ —they would wish to be before entering the 
common bath. Then, too, a cold douche is 
invigorating after the comparatively warm 
_ temperature of the bath. With respect to 
__ swimming baths, I have only to add that they 
_ should be lighted by. a large lantern with side- 
lights to open in the roof, and the walls should 
_ be lined with impervious material, glazed tiles 
or bricks for preference. A bath cannot. be 
-_ too well-lighted. For ventilation—and a bath 
- wants plenty of it—it is desirable to have an 
 electrically-driven fan. I should add, by the 
_ way, that these fans give a lot of trouble, be- 
-eause they are so soon affected by the damp- 
ness. Perhaps some form of water-driven fan 

_ will yet be devised. 

Warm Baths. 


- We have next to consider the warm baths, 
provided only for washing purposes. The 
present form is almost invariably the ordinary 
slipper bath as it is called; but—to be pro- 
- phetic again—I think the days of its general 
use are numbered. Some of them will always 
be required, and it is worth while to describe 
them. The best form is, of course, the porce- 
lain enamelled bath giazed inside and out, 
and sometimes with a glazed rolled edge. 
Personally, I always use those glazed inside 
only, and with a wood top (teak for prefer- 
ence), because I think the greatly increased 
cost of outside glazing never worth the better 
appearance ; and a roll edge, although cleanly, 
is uncomfortable, and may be dangerous. It 
also adds even more to cost. The usual length 
is 5ft. 6in. to 5ft. 7in. from out to out. These 
baths are usually enclosed in front, for reasons 
which have never quite convinced me, and I 
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am now omitting the casings. Each bath is 
fitted up in a very small room, which has an 
area of 36ft., but better 40ft., or as much larger 
as can be afforded. The walls are generally 
built up of slate slabs, 6ft. 6in. to 7ft. high, 
sometimes left plain, but more often highly 
finished in enamelling. Marble is also em- 
ployed, but I do not recommend it, and for 
this reason, it is so necessary to keep these 
places absolutely clean that any surface which 
will hide even the appearance of dirt is to be 
avoided. Inversely, they should not only be 
clean, but look it, to inspire confidence. It is 
impossible to see at a glance whether marble 
is or is not perfectly clean. Various other 
forms of partition wall are employed, and 
notably a thin brick wall, glazed both sides, 


I Prefer the Slate, 


because with its use no woodwork at all is 
necessary, even as door-posts. Hach bath 
should be fitted with hot and cold water taps, 
fixed on to the front partition with the valve 
spindles taken through, so that the attendant 
outside can turn the water on or off. In the 
same way the waste valve should be operated 
by the attendant from the outside, but it is 
desirable to have the means of doing so also 
from the inside of the room. The floors of 
these compartments should, of course, be im- 
pervious to wet—tiles or mosaic if we can 
afford it, granolithic for economy. A dis- 
agreeable experience has taught me that these 
floors should be laid to fall. Bathers some- 
times splash the water over the sides, and the 
baths also overflow at times. Mr. Hessell 
Tiltman dwelt at some length upon the 


Shower or Rain Douche, Baths, 


which are in use in many Continental towns ; 
and advocated their adoption in this country. 
At the time, I mentioned that some form of 
it had been successfully inaugurated -by a 
northern manufacturer for his workmen 
several years ago.. I have since refreshed my 
memory, and will refer any one who is in- 
terested in the details to a paper read before 
the Sanitary Institute Congress in 1888, at 
Worcester, by Mr. Charles Clement Walker, 
F.R.A.S. The main idea of these baths is 
that the bather shall not be compelled to 
bathe in water which has already been fouled 
by what we may describe as the first washing 
of his body, but that every drop of water, as 
it becomes soiled, should be carried away at 
once. This idea was 


Adopted over Twenty Years ago 


by Mr. H. Saxon Snell for lavatories in a poor- 
law industrial school. It has been improved 
and modified since in many ways, but the 
principle remains the same. Another advan- 
tage of such baths is that they could be erected 
at about half the cost of the ordinary slipper 
bath, and it would be possible, therefore, to 
make a lower charge for their use, a matter 
of very considerable importance in the great 
work of reducing the numbers of that class 
which is facetiously dubbed the “Great Un- 
It is, however, very hard to wean 
the public from old-established customs, how- 
ever salutary the innovation proposed. It is 
a good: beginning to provide a hot and cold 
shower to the slipper baths, and in time, no 
doubt, we shall discard the bath itself. I say 
we, because I think most of us have a sneaking 
regard for the comfortable warmth of a casing 
4in. thick of warm water for a few moments, 
and some of us love 


The Shower 


—the cold shower—more in theory than in 
practice. Before leaving the subject, it is well to 
note the necessity of light and ventilation and 
plenty of both in the room. The amount of 
vapour alone given off from the baths will 
soon make everything clammy and the atmo- 
sphere foggy unless it can be quickly removed. 
A lantern with opening side lights is generally 
sufficient. I do not propose to deal with medi- 
cated, sitz, vapour, and other special baths, 
beyond noting that one or two may be included 
with advantage. Turkish baths in a public 
institution are as yet exceptional, but, no 


‘doubt, when their hygienic properties are more 


widely known, and, I may add, when they can 
be indulged in more cheaply, no public baths 


will be complete without them. By the way, 
why should it be considered necessary to adopt 
exclusively eastern forms and decoration in 
Turkish baths? They are none too soul- 
inspiring, and are certainly not “at home.” 
Personally, I propose to break through the 
tradition in the Stratford Baths, and try the 
effect of the latest new humour in design. A 
fair-sized waiting-room, which should be com- 
fortably furnished, is necessary to each set of 
baths, for there is much waiting to be endured 
at certain times in all establishments. Water- 
closets, in the proportion of, say, one to fifteen 
baths, should be provided, and they should 
have direct and 


Separate Light and Ventilation. 


The Committee requested me to read a paper 
on * Public Baths,’ and I have assumed that 
the omission of “ washhouses,’ which are 
almost invariably associated with the subject, 
was intentional; and I felt profoundly thank- 
ful, because the subject of washhouses is a 
fairly large one in itself, and could not be 
adequately dealt with as part of another. 
Every set of public baths must, however, 
have a small, completely-fitted laundry as part 
of the establishment. This is required entirely 
for washing the hundreds—may be thousands 
—of towels and bathing-dresses used by the 
bathers. ‘Towels, as they are used, are thrown 
by the bathing attendants into receptacles 
which are periodically emptied and taken to 
the laundry, washed, and returned to the 
store or the pay office. It follows, then, that 
there should be 


Hasy means of Communication 


between the departments, and this is best 
achieved by subways. — If it is possible to have 
a shoot from each department in these subways 
a basket or trolley can be placed under to 
receive the dirty. towels, and some labour is 
saved thereby. With respect to the laundry- 
room itself, it is only necessary to say that the 
floor should be paved to falls, the walls should 
be faced, at least 6ft. or 7ft. high, with white 
glazed bricks, and there should be ample light 
and ventilation, mostly from the roof. ‘The 
machinery should include the usual rotary 
washing machines, centrifugal wringers, steep- 
ing and rinsing tanks, and a few washtubs. 


Steam-heated Drying Horses 


are alse required, and if there is not room for 
a fair number (and they take a dispropor- 
tionate space) a cylindrical steam-drying and 
ironing-machine will do a very large amount 
of work for the space it occupies. As the 
machinery must be power-driven, it is always 
desirable to have the laundry not too far 
from the engine room; but it will be found 
desirable to keep the two departments quite 
separate, if women are employed in the laundry 


Engine Room and Boiler House. 


The engine-room and boiler-house should, in 
my opinion, be quite show-places in their way. 
Until quite late years, these vital parts of the 
establishment have generally been consigned 
to odd corners or dark basements; in fact, 
anywhere where the ingenuity of the engineer 
can possibly fit up his boilers, kc. Only two 
or three years ago I went over a building, 
but just then erected, which comprised public 
baths, a gymnasium, free library, and technical 
institute, in which the necessity of a boiler 
and engine-house had apparently been for- 
gotten ; indeed, I believe actually so. So the 
boilers were put in the subway, under part of 
the swimming-bath hall, and the engines and 
electrical plant were arranged in a line along 
the narrower part of the same subway. The 
towel laundry was 7ft. 6in. high, with no light 
but what could be obtained from little areas, 
and the communication between it and the 
engine-room was a doorway, 2ft. wide and 4ft. 
high. It couldn’t be bigger without cutting 
too much out of a bath wall-piers. In the 
smallest institutions at least two steam boilers 
are required, and if three can be afforded, all 
the better ; because with three boilers it 
is possible to use one for the direct supply 
of hot water. The engine-room must of 
course be closed off from the boiler house 
and room will be required for an engine, 
boiler, feed pumps, lathe, and other tools. 
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T have said that the engine-room and boiler- 
house are, or should be, show places, and per- 
haps, in saying so I am assuming in my 
professional brethren something of the keen 
pleasure I always personally feel in the con- 
templation of machinery and engineering 
work generally. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to add that I have always felt that we should 
none of us be worse architects for understand- 
ing a little of the subject. Short of this I do 
not see any better way of ensuring that 
advance in building so desirable to keep pace 
with the marvellous development of engineer- 
ing than a closer alliance with those who have 
made engineering their study and practice. 
Professional exclusiveness and jealousy may 
yet die down sufficiently for this. Already 
the majority of architects consult the other 
profession very largely; but not as much 
I think, as they will in future. I have not 
much necessity to do so myself, because it is 
part of the tradition of my office to lay down 
the engineering schemes in all their details in 
all buildings. Yet that very fact has taught 
me how much this matter affects, or should 
affect, the design and details of a building. 
The profession of an architect calls for so wide 
and varied a knowledge of ever-increasing de- 
tails that purely engineering work would 
appear 


A Serious Addition to our Labours ; 


but certainly the knowledge of so much as 
applies to the purposes of our own buildings is 
most desirable. Short of this, it is absolutely 
essential to acquire so much as will enable us 
to associate ourselves appreciatively with the 
professional engineer whom we consult. I 
may add, by the way, that it would be to the 
advantage of the building work carried out by 
engineers (public bridges, for instance) if they 
would consult an architect—and a good one— 
and take his advice with respect to the archi- 
tectural “trimmings.” Probably the architect 
would say, “Don’t have any ;” but the work 
as a whole would not suffer. Adjoining the 
boiler-house should be a large coal store, and, 
within bounds, the larger the better. It should 
have direct communication with the boiler- 
house and the public street. 


Administration. 


We arrive now at the administration of the 
buildings. The superintendent’s apartments 
should be designed like any other private 
house, and it should have separate access to 
the public street. Six, or at most eight, rooms 
are all that are necessary, and, as I mentioned 
before, they should be comfortable and as 
roomy as can be afforded. A board or com- 
mittee room is necessary, and our clients will 
never complain if we lavish a little architec- 
tural display therein—and small blame to 
them. Unpaid public work deserves comfort- 
able and, indeed, elegant surroundings. A 
superintendent’s store for towels, soap, and 
other necessaries is essential. It should 
scarcely have less areathan 150ft., and may be 
nearly twice that size with advantage. If 
either of the baths are to be used at times for 
a gymnasium or for 


Public Entertainments 


we can scarcely have too much rough storage 
room, which may be in basement or even sub- 
ways. Without going into many other details, 
which would occupy the rest of the evening to 
deal with exhaustively, I think it well to men- 
tion briefly the important matter of drainage, 
because there are special conditions to be met 
in public baths. In the first place the swim- 
ming bath drains should not be connected to 
the general system, and if . —=-*4le each bath 
should drain direct int« +<< ,uplic sewer, with 
the usual disconnecti1.; trap, &c., of course. 
If they are connected to the general system 
the enormous pressure and bulk of the bath 
water will quickly choke back the flow from 
any other part of the building, if it does not 
even find its way up the pipe into the lower 
parts. A large sluice-valve is necessary close 
to the bath outlet. It is important, too, to 
bear in mind that the outlet should be covered 
with a close grating. Some few years since, 
in letting off a certain amount of water to 
lower its level in a swimming bath, a boy was 
drawn by the strong suction right into the 


outlet pipe, and of course drowned. The warm 
baths may be taken direct into an ordinary 
drain, provided the latter discharges over an 
open trap. The end of the drain-pipe should 
be continued up in iron as a ventilator. A 
further precaution against foul air entering 
the room is to trap each bath. The Midland 
superintendent I referred to writes me that at 
his establishment the 


Wastes are Carried Untrapped 


through the floor into a subway to discharge 
over a Channel in the floor of this subway, 
which leads the water off to a trap; but, he 
adds, that in this case the channel is too 
shallow, and so the bath-water is practically 
discharged on to the subway floor with un- 
pleasant results. I mention the matter as an 
instance of the want of that care and fore- 
thought which are so essential in dealing with 
the subject. It is not a bad idea to discharge 
over such a channel if it is only deep enough, 
and can be regularly cleaned with a hose. 
Finally, every part of the drainage should be 
easily accessible, for delay in removing a 
stoppage might seriously disorganise the work 
of the establishment. 
The Discussion. 

The Chairman, Mr. G. H. Fellows Prynne, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Snell, 
said the Germans and Austrians were before 
us, in many respects, in their public baths 
and washing arrangements, especially so in 
the douche system, which was in many re- 
spects better than the slipper system. With 
regard to the transept system of obtaining a 
large number of boxes round a bath, it had 
occurred to him that a series of a sort of semi- 
circular transepts could be arranged round 
the sides, with a douche in the centre of the 
semi-circle, thus obtaining quite double the 
number of boxes. The bather could then 
readily take the douche on leaving the box, 
and afterwards plunge into the bath, and the 
boxes would be at the same time under com- 
plete supervision. 
no harm in getting the engineer to carry 
out purely engineering work in a_ build- 
ing, and he thought the more confidence 
architects placed in engineers, the more 
confidence would they experience in return. 
Mr. T..N. Dinwiddy seconded the vote of 
thanks, and said that in planning baths the 
difficulty of getting women to wash was some- 
times overlooked, and too many slipper baths 
for women were provided, as they used baths far 
less in proportion than men. The water supply 
was, of course, great, and it was found cheaper 
to use well water than a company’s supply, 
and in this case it would, of course, be neces- 
sary to provide a storage tank.—Mr. E. Hard- 
ing Payne said that cross ventilated lobbies 
between lavatories and public baths were 
frequently neglected. On a warm day the 
smell from such places travelled to the surface 
of the water and hung there, and was most 
obnoxious to swimmers. In nearly all large 
baths galleries were provided for the purposes 
of entertainment, and were practically useless, 
as usually only the first row could see the 
water. He did not think it was necessary, as 
a rule, to have a club room in connection with 
a second-class bath. He thought subways 
were not used as much as they might be. 
There might be shootes to trolleys for sending 
the towels to the laundry. He suggested 
that galleries could be provided at slightly 
extra cost and extended site, by providing 
them in the form of an amphitheatre, with 
boxes above the tiers, and underneath, at the 
back, a passage way could be provided from 
one end to another of the bath, as in many 
cases there was no means of performers in 
tournaments getting from one end to another 
except along the front.—Mr. C. H. Brodie said 
he did not see why subways could not be used 
for getting from one end to another of the 
bath. He thought rubber might be used for 
the platform round a bath. Mr. H. F. Clark 
asked the cost of a public swimming bath per 
eubic foot.—Mr. Ernest Herbert said that in 
a small public bath in Edinburgh the entrance 
passage extended all the way round the back 
of the boxes and, consequently, as the bathers 
left their boots in their boxes, dirt was not 
carried on to the platform round the bath, 


He thought there was — 


~ 
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That arrangement did away with some of the 
platform on the side of the bath, and, where a — 
gallery was not required above, it gave room a 
for the slipper baths on the first floor round — 
the sides of the bath. There was, however, 
a waste of space on the ground floor, 
He thought rubber round a bath would be 
unsuitable. Slate was all right if it was 
slightly roughed on the surface—Mr. 0. L. — 
Marchant, Superintendent of the Marylebone _ 
Baths, said it was difficult to prevent dirt — 
being carried into a bath by the feet. The 
remedy was to see that the attendents kept — 
the place clean. He thought thatassomany 
swimming baths were being providedin nearly — 
every parish of London the great swimming 
baths would become unnecessary, and baths 

of about 100ft. by 35ft. would be found quite — 
sufficient. Mr. F. Peck said that conerete was 

not sufficient to keep the water in, asphalte _ 
must be used as well. He thought that when 
an architect consulted an engineer he should 
be really an engineer, no member of a trade 
firm. Mr. E. J. Wakeling, Chairman of the 
committee of Shoreditch Baths thought the 

ideal size of a bath was 100ft, by 40ft. Mr. 
Matt Garbutt said that he oncesawthedanger 

of accidents due to the slippery edge to a 
bath obviated in a German one by a railing 
running all round, with frequent spaces.— 
The Chairman then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried with acclamation.—Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell, in replying, said that he thought 
Mr. Prynne’s idea of circular transepts wasa 
very good one, and would give a fine effect, — 
with the shower-bath in centre, but of course 
the site would have to be unrestricted. He 
thought it a good suggestion to have the curb — 
of a swimming bath slightly roughed. Hehad — 
used both Portland stone and marble, but Port- __ 
land stone wore quickly and got green in spite — 

of cleaning. Marble was not so good as slate. 
The material he had referred to in his’ 
paper was glass mosaic; the surface of which 
being rough, he imagined would give a good 
foothold. If cross-ventilated lobbies were 
heated above the temperature of the bath 
hall, the air would not enter it. A club- 
room was useful to provide in a second-class 
bath as it could be used for parties of school 
children. He thought a modern set of baths — 
could not be built for less than a shilling per 
foot cubic. He did not use asphalte linings ~ 
for baths, but when used he recommended 
two thicknesses. A good way was to builda ~ 
bath as a gas-holder tank might, trowelling — 
the cement very smooth, and having puddled _ 
wall behind. He did not think a railing good, 
as it was desirable to have free access to the — 
water all round, a” 


Rea 


A Wrought-iron Gate, the gift of the 2 
Vicar, the Rev. D. Methven, has been erected 
in the chancel of the Parish Church of Earls’ 
Colne. P 


A Boys’ Institute for Southwark.—A _ 
new building in connection with the Fegan _ 
Institute has just been opened in Southwark — 
Street, London. It consists of three floors, ~ 
the rooms being devoted to purposes of study _ 
and recreation. ' ao 


The New Wesleyan Church and schools ~ 
in Blackhorse Road, Walthamstow, were — 
formally opened last Wednesday afternoon 
The buildings are in red brick with white — 
facings. The schools are under the chapel 
The cost has been £4796. 


Excavations in Tunis.— The excava- 
tions now going on in the Theatre of Dugga, — 
in Tunis, show (says the “Morning Post”) 
that the Romans possessed for their theatres — 
a system of stage carpentry equal, if 
not superior, to the appliances now in 
use. An ingenious contrivance enabled those — 
who stood underneath the stage to see — 
what was proceeding above. A number of — 
trapdoors opened in the centre of the stage, 
and grooves have been discovered showing the — 
way in which scenery and stagefurniture were 
lowered and raised. Eight large holes led to =» 
several dry wells three yards deep under the — 
stage, while a large receptacle served to store — 
the curtain in during the performance. The — 
floor of the stage was covered with mosaics, 
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Enquiries Answered. 


he services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
_ the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 

matters. Questions shoud in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, 


a 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS. 
% To the Editor of Taz BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Siz,—-Will you kindly tell me, through 
as columns, if it would be possible for Candi- 
dates for the examination in “ Building Con- 
struction ” to enter for the same in any other 
way than by attending the examination held 
at the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington.— Yours truly, 

~~ “ENQUIRER.” 


re ; ps 

- Candidates may attend the examination at 
‘any science school by paying a small fee and 
giving sufficient notice. 


ay. 
BOOKS ON STEEL AND IRON 
be WORK. 


To the Editor cf Tae BurnpErs’ JouRNAL. 
 $ir,—Will you kindly inform me in the 
ety column whether there is a recent and 
reliabl» text book on constructional steel and 
jron work. I mean by recent, one that has 
‘been published since steel has been used_so 
largely in the construction of all large build- 
‘ings ?—Your obedient servant, 

Tottenham, N. B.C. D. 


- “Constructional Iron and Steel Work,” by 
¥, Campin, price 3s. 6d., published by Crosby 
Lockwood and Son, is a book that would suit 
‘you. “Specification,” price 5s., also contains 
much information on the subject. 
ge 
wae BUILDERS’ LIABILITY FOR 
STABILITY OF STRUCTURES. 
To the Editor of Tue Buitpurs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I fixed a monument in our 
churchyard four years ago, and on that rough 
night, February 11th., it was blown down and 
broken. Now the parties to whom it belongs, 


wants to come on me for a new one. Whatcan - 


they do in the matter ? 
_ Bolsover. T. C. 

- They can do nothing, unless the destruction 
of the monument can be traced to the act or 
default of T. C. A builder does not insure the 
stability of a structure that he erects. He is 
only bound to execute the work in a skilful 
and proper manner. 


_ BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
HONOURS EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of THE BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—As I intend presenting myself as a 
candidate for the above exam., and am not 
connected with any school under South Ken- 
sington régime, I would be much obliged if 
you could inform me where I could procure 
the questions which have been asked in pre- 
ceding years, and also as to the method of 
presenting oneself for examination. 

Edinburgh. J. M.S. 


The best thing to do would be to apply at 
the nearest science school for permission to 
attend the examination, which is always held 
early in May, names having to be entered 
much earlier. We fancy it is already too late 
to make application this year, even by special 
application direct to the Secretary, Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, 8.W., 
from whom papers set upon previous occasions 
are to be obtained at small cost. 


COKE BREEZE FLATS. 
To the Editor of Tus Burtpers’ JOURNAL. 
S1r,—I have heard that coke breeze is now 
being used for covering roof flats in place of 
the usual lead flat. As this system would be 
much cheaper, perhaps some of our readers 
aave laid down same, and could give par- 
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ticulars. I believe girders are placed at 
intervals of about 2ft. to 2ft. 6in. over the 
opening to be covered, and the spaces filled in 
with the coke breeze, and after this has become 
dry a kind of asphalte is laid on the coke 
breeze to render it watertight. Please state 
the proportions of coke breeze and cement, 
and the kind of asphalte used. H. §. 
Cardiff. 


Flat concrete roofs have been used for a 
number of years, and may be briefly described 
as a light form of concrete flooring laid on the 
slope, and provided with the necessary 
channels, &c., for collecting and carrying off the 
water. Concrete is frequently used as a 
weather covering, and may be laid on timber 
joists and rough flooring boards, or the 
supporting framework may be of iron or steel. 
Where the concrete alone is relied upon to 
keep out the rain it should be of good compo- 
sition, and the surface well smoothed off with 
neat cement.- Nothwithstanding all precau- 
tions which may be taken to insure 
weather tightness, these roofs are frequently 
liable to slight cracking and _ leakage. 
What H. S.is apparently after is the more 
modern arrangement of forming the roof as a 
slab of conerete in which light H-section 
joists are buried at intervals, to assist in 
carrying and strengthening the concrete. An 
arrangement of this kind, when finished off 
with an asphalte coating, forms a very satis- 
factory roof. The section of girders depends, 
of course, on the span over which they are to 
be carried, and may vary from 3in. by 14in. for 
spans from 5ft. to 6ft. (with a total thickness 
of concrete of 5ft.) to 6in. by 3in., or 7in. by 
34in. for spans up to 17ft. to 20ft. (with a 
total thickness of concrete of 8in. to 9in.). 
The usual spacing of girders is 2°t., but 
2ft. 6in., or even 8ft. may be adopted in some 
cases, the strength of girder and thickness 
of concrete being proportionately increased. 
The coke breeze must be free from all dirt, 
slag, or other impurities, being, if necessary, 
well washed to insure this; and the best. pro- 
portion is about one measure of Portland 
cement to four to five measures of coke breeze, 
or one measure Portland cement to three coke 
breeze and one fine clean sand. ‘The upper 
surface of the concrete must be carefully laid 
with the proper slopes and water channels, and 
over the same a facing of asphalte, laid in two 
coats of not. less than 4in. thick each, all 
carefully finished off and carried well up the 
face of any surrounding parapet wall, Seyssel 
Rock Asphalte is that most frequently adopted, 
as itis found to resist the action of the sun 
and weather well; but other combinations of 
asphalte, suchasVal deT ravers, &c., may be used. 
In constructing such a roof be careful that 
the supporting walls are properly set, as any 
settlement there is very likely to crack the 
concrete, and probably give rise to trouble. 
Do not paint or oil the rolled joists, as they 
will unite firmly with the concrete if left un- 
painted. Keep girders close to lower side of 
conerete slab. Allow the concrete to dry 
slowly, protecting it especially from the action 
of the sun. Be sure that the concrete is 
thoroughly dry before lay:ng the asphalte, 
and be careful that this coating is laid in one 
sheet, without joint cracks or the like, and 
that a weather protection is made by carrying 
this well up against any walls or cornices, 
and that suitable and ample falls and water 
courses are laid. ALEXANDER DREW. 


The L.C.C. and Science and Art.—The 
Lords of the Committee of the Council on 
Education have given their sanction to the 
recognition, under Clause 7 of the Science and 
Art Directory, of the London County Council 
as a body responsible for Science and Art 
instruction within its area. 

The Council of the Church House is 
appealing for funds to carry out the erec- 
tion of the second section of the building. 
The great hall is finished and in use. There 
is a fair-supply of committee-rooms, but they 
are in constant use, and more are urgently 
required. It is now proposed to erect the 
west side of the permanent building at a 
cost of about £18,000. ‘ 
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Correspondence. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 
To the Editor of Tus BuitpERsS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—The true engineer and architect, 
whilst fully alive to the results of actual 
practice, cannot afford to treat theory and 
experiment with the scant regard that is 
observed in Mr. Pearson’s remarks, in your 
issue of March 1st, in reply to my letter. I 
think, however, that I may claim to have some 
experience, as well as theory, and as we are 
referring to soft soils, I may just say that 
I have recently put up four heavy and very 
large warehouses on the bad soil near the 
River Thames, but in various districts ; and it 
is my experience and thirty years’ practice 
that has induced me to advocate the theory 
laid down in my letter, which you kindly pub- 
lished. I say “advocate” because my blushing 
modesty compels me to disown the authorship 
with which Mr. Pearson has flattered me. 

The point which I particularly emphasized, 
viz., Mr. Pearson’s statement that the concrete 
should cover the whole surface of the site “in 
order to obtain uniform pressure ”’ on the soil, 
he has not noticed. Does he still adhere to 
that statement? And when in his letter he 
states that a total load of 15,000 tons distri- 
buted over an area of 11,000ft. equals nearly 
14 tons per square foot, does he mean to say 
that the load is uniformly distributed over the 
whole area by means of the 3ft. slab of con- 
crete? ‘That is to say, that the ground under 
a column taking, say, 250 tons, receives no 
more pressure than the ground under a 
column taking 25 tons. Mr. Pearson must 
have an amazing faith in the virtues of a slab 
of concrete. I am an advocate for concrete 
and use it largely, but I have yet to learn 
that vertical pressure can be spread by means 
of concrete to a distance around the iron or 
brick base of a column of more than twice 
that of its thickness, unless steel girders are 
embedded. In the appended sketch I indicate 
the mean limit of pressure under ordinary 
circumstances. I now want Mr. Pearson to 
say how he manages to get the pre:sure trans- 
ferred to the space between A and B so that 
it shall, as he states, be uniform with that 
under the columns. 

Tam not ashamed to admit that I cannot, 
by gazing on the surface of a site, or poking 
it with a stick, decide off-hand exactly how 
much it will safely carry, and that I prefer 
to make experiments where there is any doubt, 
It does not, of course, require a genius to say 
that a certain soil will carry 14 or 2 tons, as 
the case may be; the question is, will it not 
safely carry 3 or 4 tons per foot, and if it will, 
the architect bas no right to waste his client’s 
money in unnecessary digging and concrete, 
as a result of mere guess work. 

T think, sir, it will be useful to give the 
results of the experiments referred to so far 
as they have been made. I am designing a 
factory covering a site of about 15,000ft. super 
on doubtful ground, and desire to save my 
clients probably £1500, otherwise necessary for 
very de-p foundations. The results are :— 


Load | Settlement after Settlement 
per foot. Three Hours. after Six Days, 
3 ewt. of sae te = 
apparatus 
4 ton ain. zin. 
1 ton Zin. gin. 
2 tons gin, 1 in. 
Yee Fe tin; ‘lin, 
4c 1gin. lfin. 


The experiments will be continued to 5 tons. 
Please note that this or similar ground loaded 
to 3 tons per foot may be-expected to subside 
Zin. more than where loaded to only 4 ton per 
foot. Result—unequal settlement and dis- 
figurement of building. 

But Mr. Pearson’s argument is that it does 
not matter what my theories are, that the fact 


| yemains that he has used whole site slabs of 
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concrete, and he believes them to have been 
successful. To this there are several answers: 
1. An architect does not always know what 
happens to his buildings afterwards, and often 
the occupier himself is blissfully ignorant of 
some eloquent indications of unequal settle- 
ment. 2. If there is no serious or obvious 
movement, Mr. Pearson is fortunate in his 
ground. Some soil—sharp gritty sand, for 
example—soft enough to the spade, are, as a 
maiden soil, remarkably incompressible. 3. 
His distribution of loads may be symmetrical. 

Mr. Pearson made one good point, viz., that 
the incidental loads may vary on any parti- 
cular part of the floor from the shifting of 
stock. In answer let me say :—1. An ordinary 
warehouse may have from four to seven stories. 
It is extremely unlikely that in shifting-stock 
all the loads will follow simultaneously on 
corresponding points of each floor; in fact, so 
much is this principle of ayerages recognised, 
that itis customary in making calculations for 
columns and foundations to discount the floor 
loads as they accumulate downwards. There 
are, however, the permanent wall and fireproof 


floor loads always present. 2. Assuming the 
utmost possible variation on any one part of 
the foundation, let it be remembered that 
once: a soil is well compressed any tempo- 
rary relief produces no movement. 3. There 
‘is, fortunately for many architects, a much 
better power of resistance in most soils than 
is expected, and the large margin of safety 
frequently saves them from serious ees 
J. D. 


MOISTURE DURING FROST. 

To the Editor of Taz BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Under the heading of “Moisture 
during Frost,” on p. 50 of your issue dated 
March Ist, your expert says “ a painted wall 
would be much colder than a wall covered 
with paper in the ordinary way.” “This is 
quite a mistake. A thermometer will show that 
there is no difference, while it is surely obvious 
that as differences of heat so quickly “find 
their level,” everything in a room, be it paper 
or paint, must be of the same temperature 
until again disturbed. I might explain that in 
touching different articles with a warm hand, 
what seems to be differences of tempera- 
ture are really differences of conducting 
power. If we handle a stone at 70 degrees 
and a similar stone at 40 degrees we are 
sensible of losing heat faster in the stone at 
40 degrees than in the other, and we say it is 
colder; and in this case it would be so. Then 
if we take up, say, a wool mat at 40 degrees, 
and a stone at 40 degrees, a similar effect is 
produced in the hand as in the former caxe, 
and we say that the wool is warmer than the 
stone. But itis not, for are they not both at 
40 degrees ? So the mistake is a natural one. 
But nature is not deceived in this way, and 
moisture condenses. according to actual tem- 
perature; although there are circumstances 
(not the difference between paper and paint) 
where the better conductor, simply because it 
is a better conductor, will be colder, and 
therefore produce more condensation. 


“ ENGINEER,” 


The National Portrait Gallery Trustees 
have accepted the gift of a portrait of William 
Hone, painted by George Patten, A.R.A. 
They have also purchased several pictures, 
among which may be mentioned an unfinished 
sketch in oils of Dr. Samuel Johnson, a por- 
trait of Colonel Isaac Barré, and_ pencil 
drawings of Robert Louis Stevenson, by Percy 


Spence, and of David Garrick, by John Keyes 
Sherwin, 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Errinauam Hovuszt, ARUNDEL STREET, 
March 15th, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’ —JoHN 
RUSKIN. 


THE “Globe” tells a good story 


ane nd of an architect who inspected a 
Diamond, Church in course of restoration, 


and discovered that the con- 
tractor kad not used copper nails for the slating 
as stipulated in the estimate. He, therefore, 
informed the contractor that the slates would 
have to come off again. That evening he re- 
ceived a dozen bottles of port with a note from 
the builder begging his acceptance of the gift. 
The architect replied by sending the con- 
tractor a hamper of sherry, begging his accept- 
ance of the gift, and concluding: “ You will 
have to use the copper nails.” 


Tuts difficult problem of the 
housing of the working-classes 
is not confined to the metropo- 
lis and very large towns. It crops up in all 
sorts.of unexpected places. For instance, last 
Tuesday week an inquiry was held by the 
Local Government Board at Tunbridge Wells 
in respect to the Town Council’s proposal to 
erect anumber of cheap, sanitary dwellings for 
the many working families said to be unable to 
secure small houses in or near the borough at 
reasonable rates. It is estimated that a loan 
of £20,000 would be needed to cover the 
expenses of the scheme for the first batch of 
buildings. It is proposed to erect fifty-three 
cottages at 7s. per week rent, and _ thirty 
tenements at 5s. 6d per week. It was stated 
that one reason why speculative builders had 
not coped with the demand was that Tun- 
bridge Wells, being a wealthy town, they had_ 


The Housing 
Problem. 


' found it paid better to erect larger houses o 


the villa type. 


Tus is the title of the new 
Coal- Smoke Society which has been formed 
Abatement : ‘ 
: under the presidency of Sir W. 
Society. : 

B. Richmond, R.A. The hon. 
treasurer is Dr. H. A. des Vwux; the hon. 
secretary, Mr. Owen B. Thomas; and the 
offices (pro. tem.) are at 59, Chancery Lane. 
The society will limit its sphere of action at 
present to the metropolitan area ; and its objects 
are as follows :—(a) To aid in enforcing to its 
utmost the existing law dealing with the smoke 
nuisance which is contained in the Public 
Health Act, 1891, (b) Where the present law 


representative on the London Governm 


af, 
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is inefficient to bring about an amend 
(c) To inquire into the present causes of 
smoke nuisance, and the best means of rel 
ing or lessening the same, and to promote 
investigation of appliances designed with that 
object. (d) To obtain evidence of the methods 
of dealing with smoke at home and abroad, 
(e) To promote the knowledge of methods 
which the emission of smoke may be preven’ 
and for that purpose to encourage the or, 
zation of exhibitions and to stimulate in 
tion by the offer of prizes. It has been dee: 
that the Society shall give a gold, silver, 
bronze medal to the three best exhibits in t 
Coal Smoke Abatement section of the Buil 
Trades Exhibition shortly to held in the 
cultural Hall. The medals are to be spec 
designed by Sir W. B. Richmond. ag 


An election of an associat 


Rendoud place of the late Mr. Har 
Election: Bates will be held towards 


end of the month, and 
said that the choice is likely to fall on 
architect, who will probably be either 
John Belcher or Mr. Aston Webb. T 
possible, however, that another sculptor 
be preferred, on account of the lack of m 
available as visitors to the Academy mod 
rooms. 
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Ir is encouraging to find 
nae a reps there are members of 
*  L.C.C. who are not desirous 
restricting that body absolutely to the d 
charge of purely utilitarian functions. As 
have no ministry of Fine Arts, it is well t 
the Council should accept a certain respon 
bility in regard to the artistic and historic 
side of London life. Mr. R. W. Granvill 
Smith, one of the. representatives of V 
minster, has given notice of a motion th 
be referred to the General Purposes Commi 
of the Council to consider and report as to 
desirability of appointing a new standi 
committee to be called the Art and Hi 
Committee, to which all questions o: 
artistic, archeological, or historical chara 
should be referred, so that the artistic ¢ 
or needs of the streets, buildings, monume 
antiquities, statues, and works of art of © 
metropolis may be fully considered. — 
Sidney Webb has also given notice of a m 
that in view of the fact that the Council 
sesses among its archives many records da‘ 
from the sixteenth century, the Ge 
Purposes Committee be requested to con 
what steps can most conveniently be tik 
publish a selection of such records as _ 
historic interest. he 


: Mr. R. Ropers, a builder 
toes aes was for several years an 
Government Pendent member of the Lor 

Bill County Council, has been i 
: viewed by a “ Daily Chron 


Bill. His opinion was that it would be 
gerous to London if the new municij 
had the Building Act to administer: 
was wanted in the matter of building 
uniform standard all over London. Het 
that the vestries were inclined to act in 
interest of the owners of property, whi 
the builders and the L.C.C., as a rule, too 
broader view of the public interest. If, 
instance, in a long thoroughfare between 
parishes, where there were gardens in front 
most of the houses, the owners were const 
trying to build on this private property: 
Building Act line of frontage rule preve 
them; but if influential people in one distri 
managed to get permission to build on | 
gardens or forecourts, and permission 
refused in the other section of the road, 
thoroughfare would have anything bub 
pretty appearance. Besides the question 
the building line, there were important s 
tary matters. If in one district the sani 
officers condemned that which in anothe 
approved, an architect would never kno 
would or would not be permitted, but with 
Building Act he had only one authori 
consider—the County Council. _ 


“Marcu 15, 1899.) 


e TE proposal to erect a statue 

LE tegap of Mr. Gladstone in the garden 
stone tate. attached to Gwydyr House in 
Parliament Street has called forth two sug- 
gestions, both of which are worthy of con- 
ideration. The first is that the statue of 
ames II., which at present stands in the 
den, should be restored to its old position 

n the centre of the little court behind the 
_ Banqueting House. It is pointed out that this 
is the position in which it was originally 

laced by the King himself, and that it stood 
here for two centuries. The other suggestion 
is that the Gladstone statue should be erected 
in the middle of the new avenue that is to be 
‘constructed between the Strand and Holborn, 
a statue with four large bronze lamps sur- 
ounding it is what is proposed, and it is also 
suggested that the new street should be called 
Gladstone Avenue. 


? » clin, ce 4 MOVABLE roadway that is to 
A Dating bo tried at the Paris Exhibi- 
= ; tion is being much talked of. 
A suggestion of something similar was made 
in the United States; it was proposed that a 
sort of multiple railway should be built 
between two towns there, distant 100 miles 
“from each other. A railway track was first to 

je laid, and on this was to be a platform on 
wheels bearing another railway of shorter 
length, and on this a third railway carry- 
“ing a train. All were to move at a great 
rate, and each travelling in the same direction 
would add its rate of progress to each of the 
others. Thus, if each was propelled at a rate 


of fifty miles an hour, the train would get 


over the ground at the rate of 150 miles. 
_ What an excellent scheme for adoption here! 
- With footpaths on these principles and we 
should want no buses nor L.C.C. trams. But 
we hardly think our country is enlightened 
enough to adopt this great suggestion yet. 
- We must come to it gradually by way of the 
Coa idea, which is a three miles an hour 
air. 


_ Northern 
 Architec- 


tural Asso- 
ciation. 


Tue annual meeting of this 
association took place last 
Wednesday, the 8th inst. Mr. 
F. W. Rich, president, was in 
a the chair. Mr. J. R. Wallace 
was elected an associate member, after which 
the prizes were presented to the successful 
students. Mr. A. B Plummer, honorary secre- 
tary, read the annual report, which stated 
that during the year 1 member, 9 associates, 
and 14 students had been elected—the roll 
“now standing: members, 50; associates, 59; 
students, 44; making a total of 153.—The 
honorary treasurer reported that there was a 
credit balance of £32 5s. 7d. Mr. W. Glover, 
who had been elected president for the coming 
year, then assumed the chain of office, and 
thanked the members for the honour they had 
conferred upon him. During his membership 
he had taken great interest in three matters 
connected with the association. First, a build- 
“ing to be its home; second, a good library; 
third, students’ prizes ; but to do that practical 
_help must be given. For No. 1, he would give 
-100 guineas if they would raise 900; for-No. 2 
he would give 25 guineas if they would give 75; 
and for No. 3 he would give 25 guineas if they 
would give 75; and he would double his offer 
if they would double their help. That would 
raise 2000 guineas for the building, 200 for the 
library, and 200 for the students’ fund, the 
interest of the latter to be devoted to prizes. 


A pupBnic meeting was held 


re am a’ last Thursday at Winchester, 
Millenary in connection with the pro- 


* posal to commemorate Alfred 
the Great, by the erection of a suitable 
memorial in that town. The Marquis of 
Lorne, in proposing a resolution in support of 
a national commemoration in 1901, expressed 
satisfaction that art would be largely repre- 
sented in this commemoration, inasmuch as a 
statue was to be erected, and that there would 
be a possibility, in regard to the proposed hall, 
of having historical representations in painting 
of some of Alfred’s great achievements. The 


resolution was agreed to. The sum itis hoped 
to raise is £30,000. 
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Professional Practice. 


Belfast.—The foundation stones of St. 
Michael’s Church were laid on March 4th. 
The site is a piece of unoccupied ground in 


Craven Street, off Shankill Road, and was ~ 


purchased some time ago by the congregation 
for the sum of £1450. The cost of the entire 
structure when completed will be about £4300, 
The dimensions of the church are 104ft. by 
74ft., and it will be capable of accommodating 
about 800 people, with about 150 more in the 
gallery. The style is Gothic, and the materials 
used are perforated brick, with Dumfries red 
grindstone dressings. The inside columns are 
to be built of white Bath stone, and all the 
woodwork will be pitch pine. Mr. James 
Kidd is the builder, and Mr. Samuel P. Close 
the architect. 


Caerphilly.—The memorial stones of the 
new Congregational Church for Caerphilly 
were laid last week. It will cost about £400, 
and is to be built of native stone, with brick 
dressings. Mr. J. H. Phillips, of St. John’s 
Chambers, Cardiff, is the architect, and Mr. 
J. H. Phillips, of Caerphilly, the contractor. 


Croydon.—The new isolation hospital for 
greater London was opened on Saturday last 
week, It occupies a position just in the parish 
of Carshalton, and stands in five acres of 
ground. It comprises eight separate buildings. 
The building work has been carried on by 
Messrs. D. Stewart and Sons for £15,878. The 
plans have been prepared and the work 
executed under the superintendence of Messrs. 
R, M. Chart and Son, of Croydon. 


Dundee.—A fountain has been presented to 
Errol by Sir William and Lady Ogilvy 
Dalgleish. It has been executed from a design 
by Messrs. Johnston and Baxter, architects, of 
Dundee, and is sculptured out of red stone 
from Dumfrieshire, with basins of polished 
Peterhead granite, the plan being trefoil. The 
height is about 13ft. Rising from the basin 
level, the pedestal takes a circular form. On 
one side a lion’s head is carved, from which 
the water issues to supply the basins, with 
the overflow running into small troughs 
below for the dogs. ‘The pedestal is capped 
by a moulded and carved cornice and base, on 
which rest the column and carved capital with 
scrolls and thistle ornament. On the top of 
the capital is placed the unicorn in bronze, 
with the Scottish shield in front. The work 
has been executed by Mr. Alexander Neilson, 
sculptor, of Dundee. 


Edinburgh.—A new church is proposed 
for erection at the corner of London Koad and 
Lochend Road, for the United Presbyterians. 
The general plan of the church is of a cruci- 
form outline, with a gallery running round 
three sides, and is to seat 700. ‘The west or 
main front is flanked by two low towers. 
Attached to the church is a large hall con- 
taining 300 sittings, at either end of which is 
situated the vestry and session house, and 
lavatory accommodation. A lower hall for 
school purposes is below this hall. The whole 
buildings have been designed in a free treat- 
ment of late Gothic Architecture. The total 
cost is to be £5000, and the competitive plans 
have been prepared by Mr. R. M. Cameron, 
architect, Edinburgh. 


Lancaster.—The front of the “ Guardian ” 


Office buildings at Lancaster, a portion of ° 


which fell some time ago owing to building 
operations adjoining, is about to be rebuilt at 
a cost of over £900, Plans have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Austin and Paley, of Lan- 
caster, and the design will be in style similar 
to the old building which was erected in 1779. 
The work will be carried out by the following 
firms: Masonry, J. Thoms, of Grange; car- 
penters and joiners, R. 8. Wright and Sons; 
plumbing, Abbott and Co.; slater and pavior, 
T. Cross and Son; painter, E. Payne; all of 
Lancaster. 
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Views and Reviews. 


WHY CHIMNEY’S SMOKE. 

We have received from Mr. Robert Crane, 
consulting domestic engineer, a pamphlet on 
the cause and prevention of smoky chimneys. 
The pamphlet is not written to advocate the 
use of some particular form of cowl or chimney 
pot. Indeed the author regards these so- 
called cares for the smoke evil as almost in- 
variably useless. Of all the tallboys, wind- 
guards, revolving cowls, and chimney pots, 
now applied to buildings 90 per cent., Mr. 
Crane declares, might with advantage be re- 
moved if the cause of the evil were intelligently 
attached. Such a consummation is devoutly 
to be desired from an esthetic point of view, 
for nothing could well be more unsightly than 
the zinc and iron chimney pots and cowls that 
are so commonly resorted to when a chimney 
smokes. The great thing is to find out and 
remove the cause of the tendency to smoke. 
Some of the causes are discussed by the author 
in the pamphlet before us. Often the 
fault lies in the design of the house; even 
houses of the better class are often designed 
and built without the least provision being 
made for a continuous supply of fresh air. 
Every room ought to contain a sufficiency of 
fresh air to meet the requirements for sup- 
porting combustion without drawing from 
other rooms. Where this is not the case it is 
little good clapping a cowl on the offending 
chimney. There are many other reasons why 
chimneys smoke and in some cases the remedies 
are extremely simple. The author discusses 
them in detail and his suggestions are likely 
to be of service to builders and others who are 
sometimes at a loss when called in to doctor a 
smoky chimney. 

*“A crusade against Chimney Pots, Cowls, &c., or 


why Chimneys Smoke,’’ By Robert Crane, 143, Cannon 
Street, E.C. Price ls, 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 

- Granted a native inclination towards Art 
in one form or another, it is often chance that 
decides which of many possible Arts should 
be followed, and ultimately practiced pro- 
fessionally. There should remain to the 
architect a sympathetic understanding of all 
that appeals to the mind through the eye, and 
a consequent sympathy with art-workers in 
other fields than his own; so is it as likely as 
not that our professional friends will be willing 
to know what recreation the galleries offer, 
though at present there seems to be nothing 
more notable than a few masterpieces to be 
seen at the Goupil Gallery and the studies of 
“Picturesque Holland,” which the Messrs. 
Dowdeswell are showing. It cannot be said 
of either that the poetical or picturesque 
aspects of buildings requiring drawing have 
provided the painters with subjects, but to-day 
we are taking a holiday, and suppose the eager 
eye of the architect to be diverted from its 
usual quarry. 

It is not so generally remarked as it should 
be—the influence of the French being so 
obvious—how much of the Protestant Art of 
this country, concerned as it is with portrai- 
ture, landscape, and purely domestic scenes, 
may be attributed to the Revolt in the 
sixteenth century, which made Holland 
autonomous, nor how entirely in the spirit 
of their greatest masters, regarding both 
subject and treatment, are the works of 
the modern Dutchmen: Israels, Maris, 
Neuhuys, and others who might be mentioned. 
The domestic scenes of their choice are epic 
in their simplicity, and in point of execution 
superb. It was observed by the earliest 
chiaroscurists that whoever would intensify 
feelings of reverence had only to concentrate 
light on the principal object, the non-essential 
being noxious in Art as in argument, and this 
art, applied first by Italians and Spaniards to 
what was considered most sacred, was carried 
further in Holland under more various climatic 
conditions, and shown to be applicable to 
almost everything lovable. The paintings 
exhibited here have many characteristics in 
common, and whether by Dutch, English, or 
French, the general feeling will be that it is 
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not a mixed entertainment. Though there 
are but forty pictures in all, they are most of 
them excellent, and it is hardly possible that 
the visitor will be disappointed. Mr. Hornel 
finds the subjects of -his paintings in Japan, 
but considering their quality they seem not at 
all out of place in this gallery. 


THE DOWDESWELLS’ GALLERY. 


A native of Holland is exhibiting at the 
Dowdeswell Gallery some water colour draw- 
ing and frescoes, and from the fact that even 
on Press-day there were more than a few 
marked “sold,” it may be inferred that this 
little exhibition will be one of the most suc- 
cessful. It is not our business to sell pictures, 
however, but simply to note what is best and 
advise. The painter, Nico W. Jungmann, has 
brought in his train a selection of maidens 
from Holland attired as they would be at home, 
and their faces and holiday dresses are as well 
remembered at least asthe paintings. Out of 
forty or fifty paintings there are only four or 
five landscapes, and these in a country so 
riddled with water-ways can hardly be so 
described. The artist is young, and probably 
restless, for what we lack in these paintings 
is the feeling of peace that results from the 
contemplation of scenes that respond by their 
composure toone’sown unuttered request. They 
are graphic however, and capable as they are 
faithful; but, putting these few. aside, there 
remains so much to delight in the niiveteand 
utter fidelity of the various character sketches 
that it would be impossible to speak of them 


fully. There may be discerned in the 
works of past masters, Italian, Flemish, or 
German, a_ searching understanding of 


actuality which has taught us to expect, from 
charicaturists, an ideally real representation, 
“exclusive and parsimonious,” and by virtue 
of these characteristics, the illustrator of the 
“Bab Ballads” has a very sure place among 
artists, while the same might be said of Phil 
May and some hundreds of others who know 
what it is to be graphic. 

The artist, as might be expected, is a more 
accomplished draughtsman than painter. In 
all or nearly all his studies from life the 
quality is of the highest, so stubbornly real 
they are; amusing without being absurd, and 
so scrupulously chosen with regard to what is 
most telling that the writer who would if he 
could be critical has little or nothing to do. 
The fact that either in line or colour they 
could all be reproduced perfectly will probably 
lead to his fame being spread to the ends of 
the earth before long. 


Plans of Workmen’s Buildings and 
erection estimates are to be submitted by the 
City surveyor to the Sheffield City Council. 


A Site for a Technical School and Free 
Library at Eastbourne has been presented by 
the Duke of Devonshire. The Town Council 
have decided to invite competitive designs for 
the building to be erected, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding £20,000. 

The Death of Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., 
took place last Friday afternoon at hig resi- 
dence in London. He was born in 1822, and 
got his commission in the Royal Engineers in 
1840. In 1842 he directed the removal of the 
wreck of the Royal George at Spithead, and the 
construction of fortifications at Gibralter and 
Malta. He was engaged on the Ordnance Survey 
in 1846, and on the Railway Commission in the 
following year. Appointed in 1859 Assistant 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, Lord 
Herbert entrusted him with the construction 
of the Herbert Hospital at Woolwich, at that 
time the largest Military Hospital in the 
world, having as many as six hundred and 
fifty beds. In 1860 he was Assistant-Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and from 1862 to 
1870 Assistant Under-Secretary for War. For 
twenty-five years he was the general secretary 
of the British Association, and its president in 
1895: Sir Douglas Galton was one of the 
highest authorities on hospital construction, 
sanitation, ventilation, and hygienic arrange- 

ments in general, and his loss will be severely 
felt in the scientific world, - 


BRADFORD FIRE STATION 
COMPETITION. 


dbs our issue for March 1st we published an 
article on the above competition, in which 
we Criticised the accepted designs and pointed 
out that competitors might reasonably feel 
aggrieved at the manner in which the competi- 
tion was decided. Sostrong and so general was 
the dissatisfaction that some of the competitors 
determined to make a united protest, and as a 
result the following letter was drawn up and 
forwarded to the Corporation of Bradford :— 
“To the Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of Bradford. 


20, John Street, Adelphi, 
Strand, W.C. 
March 10th, 1899. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—We, the undersigned, hav- 
ing submitted designs in the recent competi- 
tion for the Central Fire Station, desire to 
call your attention to the very unsatisfactory 
result of the competition, and to protest 
against the manner in which the Adjudicating 
Committee have made their selection and 
exhibited the designs without notification to 
competitors. : 

“The points we desire to bring under your 
notice are :— 

“1.—That three distinct and separate 
schemessubmitted by one competitor have been 
collectively awarded the first premium, and 
that no notification is made as to which of 
these designs is considered by the-committee 
to be the best or the most suitable for the re- 
quirements of the Corporation. We do not 
contest the right of any competitor to submit 
alternative designs, but the essence of a com- 
petition of this kind is that each design must 
stand upon its own merits in its comparison 
with its competitors. How is it possible that 
three separate designs can be collectively 
compared with any one individual design? 
We venture to think that the committee have 
in effect failed to make any selection whatever 
for the first premium within the terms of the 
second of the conditions, under which the com- 
petition was held. 

“2.—That no notification was given to 
competitors of the time or place of the public 
exhibition of the drawings, which, in fact, 
were only on public view for one day, imme- 
diately following the day when the selection 
was made. The obvious result of the want of 
notice and the shortness of the time during 
which the designs were exhibited was that 
few, if any, of the competitors were able to 
see the selected designs in conjunction with 
the other designs, and they thus had no 
opportunity of forming an opinion upon their 
relative values. We have not unnaturally 
considered the course, which has been taken as 
suggesting to the competitors and the public 
that open criticism of the design would be 
unwelcome. 

“3.—Having regard to the stringent and 
very proper conditions forbidding distin- 
guishing marks, the use of small photographic 
plans by the premiated authors is to be 
regretted. Also we believe that the drawings 
which obtained the first premium are 
coloured, thus affording a ready means of 
identification. It was expressly provided by 
condition 12 that the elevation and perspec- 
tive must not be coloured, but finished in 
Indian ink. One object of this provision 
being no doubt to exclude what might be 
made a distinguishing mark. We desire to 
point out that condition 17 declared that any 
design, the preparation of which did not 
comply with the conditions, would be rejected. 
We feel sure that you will agree with us that 
in a public competition of this kind which 
necessarily puts professional men who com- 
pete to considerable trouble and some expense, 
the conditions and representations under 
which designs are invited and upon the faith 
of which they are prepared and sent in ought 
to be strictly adhered to. It is however, 
obvious that if the committee had acted 
upon this principle, they could not have 
awarded the first’ premium to the designs 
which they selected. 

“4.— We do not propose to discuss any of the 
debatable points in the selected designs. We 
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have, however, no knowledge of any Central 
Fire Station which has been erected for any- _ 
thing like so small an amount as about 4d. per 
foot cube, at which the buildings work out — 
in the estimate attached to the premiated 
designs. Paha 
“Having enumerated the points upon which 
we are compelled to protest, we would ask the __ 
Corporation, in order that the matter may ba — 
removed from any suspicion of partiality or 
irregularity, to suspend its adoption of the 
award of the committee, and to invite (under __ 
condition 5) the president of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects to nominate an 
expert to assist them in making their selection. 
‘““We also beg to request that when the 
selection is finally made, a public exhibition of - 
all the drawings may be held, of which due — 
notice shall be given to all the competitors. 
“ Wearedear Sir, ~ - 
Your obedient Servants, ¥ 


. . . . . ; 


This letter is signed by nineteen of the com- 
peting architects. 2 ce 

What action, if any, will be taken by the — se 
Bradford Town Council in reference to the 
protest remains to be seen, butit would appear — 
that steps have already been taken towards 
carrying out the design to which the com- 
mittee—in spite of its non-compliance with f-2 
their conditions—have given their approval. _ 
The following paragraph appeared in the 


“Yorkshire Post” for March 7th: “The Brads’ 


% 
ford Watch Committee yesterday decided to — o. 
accept the plans of Messrs: Mawson and 
Hudson, architects, of Bradford, for the new 
Fire Brigade Station. The Committee recom- 
mend the Council to approve of the plans, and — 
to apply for powers to borrow £30,000 tocarry 
out the work.” It will be remembered that _ 
one of the conditions of the competition was 
that the limit of cost was to be £15,000, =~ 


| Keystones. 


A new Public Hall is proposed ‘to be 
erected at Woodside, Aberdeen. 2 Ge ae 
North Lonsdale Hospital.—_The mem 
rial-stone of “ Schneider ” Ward was laid last 
week. acts 

Surfleet Church has been Examined b: 
Mr. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., and he think 


that the cost of its restoration would be abou 
£2000. ; fray 


Newcastle New Infirmary.—The site fi 
the new infirmary on the Castle Leazes h 
been approved of by the freemen of Newcas 
on-Tyne. 3 

Aberdeen Art Gallery is to havecup 
placed in the side roofs, a floor laid with p 
pine blocks, an orchestra erected over the 


lery, and turnstiles erected at the entre 
hall. 


A Memorial to Sir Frank Lockwood 
unveiled in York Minster on Tuesday 
week. It consists of a stained glass windo 
in the eastern side of the north transept, repr 
senting St. Paul. aa 


Battersea Polytechnic.—Sir Henry 
has offered to present a large organ for the 
hall of the Battersea Polytechnic. s Sir H 
gave the munificent donation of £10,000 
towards the establishment of the Polyte 
Partnership. — Mr. 
M.S.A.,who has been practising at 66, Du 
Street, Chelmsford, has taken into partnership 
Mr. Walter G. Ross, and opened a London 
office at 1, West Street, Finsbury Circus, H.C. 


New Hospital at Hampstead.—Sir Henry 
Harben- has promised £3000 to the buildi 
fund of the New Hampstead Hospital, 
vided the £14,000 required is raised by Ju 
1st. £3050 has already been raised from o 
sources. =f 


St. Mary’s Church, Wanstead, 
great need of repair, and an appeal is 
made for funds, Sir A. W. Blomfiel 
the tower and the north aisle roof a 
urgent need of speedy attention. The tow 
cannot be considered safe, a ee 
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Ruskin’s Old House at Herne Hill is 
ortlyto be put under the hammer. 

_ A New Cancer Ward was Opened at the 
"New Hospital for Women in Euston Road last 

week. 

_ Whe Aberdeen Painters have gained the 
day, the standard minimum wage being now 
8d. per hour, and they have resumed work. 


__M. Vilain, a French Sculptor, who, in 
888, won the Grand Prix de Rome, died in 
aris at the end of last week at the age of 

Gighty-five. : 
=H.M.S. Implacable was Launched last 

She has a displacement of 15,000 


Saturday. ny 
() 


tons and 15,000 indicated horse power. 
length is 400ft., and draught 26ft. 9in. 


_ The Patent Office—The work of clearing 
a ground at the rear of Staple Inn and 
- Southampton-buildings for the erection of the 
Patent Office Library has been commenced. 

The new premises will take three years tc erect. 


‘The Public Baths for Portobello were 
discussed at the meeting of the Edinburgh 
‘Town Council on March 7th. The Plans and 
‘Works Committee recommended the accept- 
ance of the estimates, amounting to £24,758, 
and this was finally agreed to. 
_ Cruden Bay Hotel has been formally 
opened by the directors of the Great North 
of Scotland Railway Company. It is a hand- 
some and well equipped building, and has 
been erected to designs by Mr. John J. Smith, 
_A.R.I.B.A., the company’s architect. 


_ The Byron Statue at Aberdeen.—At a 
meeting of the sub-committee, appointed in 
connection with the movement to erect a 
Byron statue in Aberdeen, held last week, it 
Was unanimously agreed to appoint Mr. P. 
Macgillivray as sculptor of the statue. 


_ Aberdeen School Board.—At a meeting 
of the School Buildings Committee of the 
‘Aberdeen School Board last week, it was 
resolved to have the Kitty Brewster School 
opened, if possible, in June, and with this view 
‘instructions were given to push forward the 
work, 
Proposed new Fire Station for Cardiff. 
_—The Chief Constable of Cardiff has brought 
to the notice of the Watch Committee the 
necessity for providing new and larger pre- 
“mises for the accommodation of the Cardiff 
‘Fire Brigade. The matter has been referred 
toa sub-committee. 
_ St. Peter’s Church, Plymouth.—As a 
‘Memorial to the Rev. George Rundle Prynne, 
who for more than fifty years was the vicar 
of the Parish of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, the 
‘subscribers to the fund are trying to complete 
the tower of St. Peter’s Church. ‘This will cost 
£2600, and the amount already in hand is 
£1616 14s. 4d. 


_ A Statue of Victor Hugo is to be erected 
in the poet’s native town, Besancon. A com- 
mittee was formed there in 1885 to erect one, 
but, although fourteen years have elapsed, 
only £800 has been subscribed. The matter is 
now in the hands of a sculptor, and it is hoped 
at Besancon that the statue will be ready in 
two years’ time. 

New Municipal Buildings are to he 
erected at College Park, Dumbarton, and the 
plans were passed on Monday last week. Mr. 

Thomson is the architect. The cost is esti- 
mated at about £15,000, and the contractors 


are: Mason, Mr. William Barlas; joiners,. 


Messrs. M‘Leod and Sons ; plumbers, Campbell 
and Cameron; slater, Mr. Mackie Thom. The 
cost is exclusive of the site, which is the gift 
of Lord Overtoun. 

The Building Trade’s Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall will be opened on April 26th 
by Professor Aitchison, R.A. (President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects), sup- 
ported by the Duke of Westminster, Sir Wm. 
Richmond, R.A., Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 

-G. T. Bodley, A.R.A., Robert Vigers, Esq. 
(President Surveyors’ Institute), G. F. 
Fellowes-Prynne, Esq. (President Architec- 
tural Association), Alfred Waterhouse, Esq., 
R.A:, T. Blashill, Esq., Architect, London 
County Council, Sir Alfred Hickman, M.P., 
Sir Wm. Arrol, M.P., and others. ; 
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| from Brundish Church, Suffolk. 


Under Discussion. 


—_—_—_ 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The seventh meeting of the current session 
of this Association was held at the rooms in 
Sackville Street on the Ist inst., C. D. Compton, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. Dr. Perry, president 
of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, exhibited 
a so-called hand brick about 4in. in length, 
tapering from 2in. wide at one end to 1din. at 
the other end, which was considered to have 
been used in the formation of a pavement, as 
similar hard bricks were discovered in the 
foundation of an old church at Waynfleet, in 
situ,asa pavement. In this case they were 
rudely shaped cylinders of baked clay. Mrs. 
Day exhibited some fine drawings and en- 
gravings of St. Magnus Cathedral, Orkney, 
and Mrs. Collier some engravings of brasses 
The Rev. 
W. 8. Sach-Szyrma, M.A., read a paper upon 
an interesting but little known subject, viz., 
“Ancient British Costume,” or rather the 
costume of the early inhabitants of this island, 
prior to the Aryan immigration here of the 
Celts and Cymri. He said we find little to 
lead us to any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
probable ancient costume of the inhabitants 
of early Britain from the study of 
the savage habits and customs of the 
races of Australia and Africa, because the 
climate of those countries is more or less warm 
all the year round, but the climate in Britain 
in winter, since man settled in the island, must 
always have been severe, and we can hardly 
imagine an English winter in which the 
people had no need for fairly warm clothing. 
The author conceived that the traditional cos- 
tume of early Britain may be best traced in 
Wales and the Scotch Highlands. A discus- 
sion followed the paper. 


AN ATTACK ON JERRY-BUILDING. 

At the annual dinner of the Aberdeen 
Master Masons’ Association, held on March 3, 
Mr. James Souttar, in reply to the toast of 
“The Architects,” said that of late years his 
heart had failed a little on account of the 
immense number of buildings which were got 
up of very little merit. Of course they, as 
architects, got the blame for it, and one friend 
that night was anxious that they should show 
their skill in some directions, but probably 
before they got the opportunity some little 
speculator would step in and start building 
houses. These speculators would perhaps get 
an articled pupil in some. architect’s office to 
give them a plan, breaking every article of 
his agreement, or perhaps they would get 
some fellow, for a few drams or drinks, to 
prepare the plans, so that they might pass 
through the 'l'own Council. The municipality 
legislated beautifully about the thickness of 
the water pipes and about the cementing of 
the drain pipes, and about the lines and levels. 
Beyond that they could build as they liked. 
They could put in posts that would not 
support the joists, and that would not support 
the masons’ scaffolding, and what was the 
consequence ?>—down came the scaffolding with 
three or four men beneath it. He thought 
what the municipality had to do was to have 
a superintendent of works, and when a plan 
came in before the Plans Committee they 
ought to see that a responsible man was placed 
over the buildings, to see the building carried 
out to its finish. Since he spoke last on the 
system of jerry-building, when he expressed 
regret at the way houses were being erected, 
without any plans or specifications or schedules 


or superintendence, they had had some serious 


accidents in connection with buildings. Some 
one ought to be responsible not only for lines 
and levels, not only for pipes and drains, but 
to see that the plans and specifications of build- 
ings to be erected within the jurisdiction of 
their municipal authorities were prepared 
by responsible and qualified architects, who 
would continue to carry out the works and be 
responsible for them to the end. Legislation 
was provided in other cities affecting masonry 
as to thickness of walls in due proportion to 
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their height, as to character of masonry and 
bond, as to the number of chimneys allowed 
in a certain thickness of wall, as to the thick- 
ness of posts supporting joists and flooring, as 
to strength of joists and beams, and as to the 
stability of a building throughout—its roofs, 
stairs, materials, &¢. The municipal legis- 
lation dealt peremptorily with the thickness 
of their water and gas pipes, the character of 
their plumber work and their drainage, but it 
had never reached the more vital question of 
their sewer ventilation. If the masons refused 
to undertake jerry building, and refused the 
offers of the speculators who wished buildings 
rushed up in an outrageous and wrong 
manner, then they would have an end to the 
system. Ifa man put up a jerry building and 
death occurred as the cause of it, he was 
liable to be brought up for culpable homicide 
or manslaughter. Architects were also liable 
if they passed the plans of such a building, 
but what they wanted was that the blame 
should fall upon the right man. If they stuck 
up for buildings being erected in a proper way 
then they would have reason not to be ashamed 
of their good old city. 


A DIFFICULT SURVEY. 

At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held at the Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, on March 6th, Mr. John C. Fell, 
President, in the chair, a paper was read on 
“The Shan Hill Country and the Mandalay 
Railway,” by Mr. E. Wynter Wagstaff, A.M., 
Inst., C.E., Executive Engineer, Burma Railway 
In this paper the author gave some particulars 
of surveys carried out by him in connection 
with the location of a line of railway through 
the Northern Shan States from Mandalay to 
the Salween, now know as the Mandalay- 
Kunlon Railway. The paper contained ‘a 
special description of the work on that portion 
of the line known as the Gokteik Gorge, a deep 
ravine or cafion which cuts the line about 
eighty miles from Mandalay. The chief 
engineering difficulties were the Ghat between 
the fifteenth and thirty-fifth mile, with 
a rise of about 3200 feet, and the Gokteik 
Gorge, with a fall and rise of about 1400 
feet in eight miles, The author described 
the method of conducting the survey, which 
was carried out in this remarkable ravine 
under great difficulties, and sometimes dangers. 
The system adopted was a series of compass 
traverses along the hill side above and below 
the belt on which it was assumed the line 
would probably fall. A way was cut through 
the jungle by a working party, the compass 
officer following with a couple of levellers. 
These were followed by another leveller, and 
behind him came yet another taking cross 
sections. Each day’s work was plotted on 
return tocamp. A rack line was marked out. 
on the basis of an incline of 8 per cent., and, 
submitted to the Government. Subsequently) 
a new survey was made with the view of a. 
4 per cent. adhesion line. Ultimately another’ 
survey of the gorge was made, and a 24 per. 
cent. grade was obtained, thus making this 
portion uniform with the rest of the line, 
which has a ruling gradient of 1 in 50. The 
works included a viaduct 2000ft. in length, 
with a maximum pier height of about 320ft. 
A natural bridge occurs in the Gokteik Gorge, 
and upon it is an interesting monument with 
an inscription in Chinese, setting forth the 
date of the construction of the caravan track, 
and the names of those who made it. This 
track consists of what is practically a winding 
flight of irregular steps, in many places cut 
out of the solid rock. It is said to have cost 
a lac of Rupees. ‘The channel under the 
natural bridge is approached by a cavern of 
great natural beauty. The walls have been 
coated by the infiltration of lime-charged 
water, with a brilliant white covering, and 
this in its turn has been painted in soft 
pinks, and greys and greens, from traces of 
various minerals. ‘The entrance is blocked 
with foliage and masses of ferns partially pet- 
rified with every delicate frond intact. 


The New Buildings to be occupied by the 
Stirling Co-operative Society has been opened. 
Messrs. M’Luckieand Walker are the architects. 
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CURRENT PRICES. 


OILS AND PAINTS. 


Castor, French per cwt. 140 _ 
Colza, English per cwt. LEgn9 = 
opperas.... ae a per ton 200 — 

Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. 155.40 115 0 

RAE WG 575, .. perton 2810 0 32 10 0 

Linseed per cwt. 018 0 = 

Neatsfoot per gal, 0.2 6 040 

Paraffin per cwt. 010 0 019 0 

Pitch .. ¥. 98 0 - 

Tallow, Town --  perewt. 1 258 - 

Tar, Stockholm . per barrel 1 6 6 _ 

Turpentine ... per cwt. 112 9 — 

me" {3 Ss bag » per cwt. 119 6 218 6 

Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 _- 
Do. red... per cwt, 016 9 — 

Soda crystals perton 215 0 _ 

Shellac, orange percwt. 310 0 818 0 

Do.  sticklac do. 2 2 6 215 0 

Pumice stone, do. 08 9 = 

METALS. 

Copper, sheet, strong... perton 78 0 0 80 0 0 

Iron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 8 0 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 

gated sheet be do, 1110 0 _ 

Lead, pig, Spanish ws do. 14 0 0 — 
Do. English commonbrands do. 14 5 0 — 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 

per sq.ft.and upwards do. 1610 0 - 
0. pipe _... oe “— do 17> 5.0 _ 

Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 9°00 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads ... ss do. 815 0 915 0 

Tin, Straits ... te - do, 106 0 0 _ 
Do. English ingots... do. 109 00 11000 

Zine, sheets, English ... do. 2710 0 28 10 0 
Do. Veille Montaigue ... do. 31 0 0 — 
Do. Spelter * eae do 27. 5>0 - 

TIMBER 
Sorr Woops. 

Fir, Dantzic and Memel per load. $8 0 0 400 

Pine, Quebec Yellow. do. 47 6 6 5 0 

Laths, log, Dantzic per fath. 410 0 510 0 
do. Petersburg... bs do. 400 610 0 

Deals, Archangel2nd &1st per P. Std. 10 0 0 1215 0 
do. do. 4th &8rd. do. 8 5 0 815 0 
do. _ do. unsorted do, 75 0 8 5 0 
do. Riga ... ad se do. 8 5 0 950 
do. Petersburg1st Yellow do. 1415 0 — 
do. do. ARO aad do. 12 0 0 -- 
do. do. Unsorted ,, do. 8 0 0 1010 0 
do. do. White do. 9°1B 0 915 0 
Do. Swedish ...  ..; do. 915 0 1210 0 
Do. White Sea... ns do. 1015 0 18 0 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 2215 0 24.5 0 
Do. do. 2nd do. 1510 0 _ 

. Do. do. 3rd &c. do, 615 0 710 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist do. 7 15-<0 9 0 0 
Do. Do. 3rd & 2nd do. 6 5 0 610 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. 7 5 0 8 00 

Battens, all kinds ... do. 615 0 810 0 

Flooring Boards, 1 in. 

prepared, Ist per square 011 6 012 0 

oO. 2nd a ae do. 09 6 09 9 

Do. 8rd &e. ... do. 08 6 010 3 
Harp Woops. 

Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 410 0 
irch, Quebec do. 38.00 5 0 0 

Box, Turkey... =a per ton 700 15:0 <0 

Cedar, lin., Cuba perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 46 
Do. Honduras do. 0 0 4 9/16 _ 
Do. Tobasco do. 0 0 44 — 

Elm, Quebec : -»  perload 412 6 510 0 

Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 51/8 — 

Do. African do. 0 0° 37/160 0325/32 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 51/16 
Do. | Tobasco . do. 0 0 8 21/32 

Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 3 5 0 315 0 
0. Quebec do, 412 6 _ 

Teak, Rangoon, Planks .., do. 810 0 1315 0 

Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 3815 0 515° 0 

Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 315 0 515 0 

Walnut, American per cub.ft. 0 1 9 0-3) 2Y 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’s SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 


fiices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulara on ap 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO.,, 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


“Side Pattern,” 


For side of 
Window Fiame, 


Use 


“SIDE PATTERN” 
where possible. 


Covered by 8 Patents, 
(Other Patents 
Pending.) 


These valuable Balances for SLIDING SASHES 

ean be applied to OLD as well as NEW WORK. 

Require no Box Frames, and dispense with 
Weights, Cords, and Pulleys. 


The NEW STYLE is Better, Cheaper, 
‘Neater, and more Durable than the 
e: OLD. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, March 15. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL ScHoor or ArT LEcTURES.— 
Sir Thomas Wardle, on ‘‘ Calico Printing as an Art. 
7.30 p.m. 

Socrery or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 

Sanirary Instirure.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and Demonstration 
of Disinfecting and Filtering Appliances at the Lambeth 
Disinfecting Station, Wanless-road, Loughborough- 
nee, at3p.m. Conducted by Mr. Wolf Defries, B.A., 


Burtpers’ FoRrEMEN AND CLERKS OF WoRKS’ INSTITU- 
TION.—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

British ARCH MOLOGICAL AssociaTIon.—(1) Mr. 0. A. 
Donelly on ‘* The Crannog at Dumbuck.” (2) Mr. C, 
Dack on ‘Survival of Old Customs at Peterborough. 
8 p.m. 


Thursday, March 16. 


Roya InstiruTion.—Mr. William Poel on “ English 
Play-houses in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” II. 8 p.m. 

Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—8.30 p.m. 

Socrety ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine ARTS. 
—Mr. E. Doran Webb, F.S.A., on ‘‘ The Diary of a Sarum 
worthy of the Seventeenth Century.” Mr. Philip H. 
Newman, R.B.A., F.R.S.1., in the chair. : 

Sanirary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Offices).—Mr. Henry R. Kenwood, M.B., 
D.P.H., &., on “Infectious Diseases and Methods of 
Disinfection.”” 8 p.m. 

InstiTuTIoN or Cryin ENGINEERS.—Student’s visit to 
the Generating Station of the South London Electric 


Friday, Maroh 17. 


ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTiIon. — Mr. Reginald aL 
Blomfield on ‘Reflections on the English Renais- 
sance.” 7.30 p.m. 


GLASGOW AND WEsT OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMAN’s Socrery.— Mr. Gr, 
Peddie on “ Electric Lighting of Buildings.” Mr. @ 
Dayidson on “‘ Levelling’? 8 p.m, 


Saturday, March 18. 


Roya InstirutTion.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh 
on “ The Mechanical Properties of Bodies.” WI. 3 p.m. 


Officers.)—Inspection at 
Surrey. 3 p.m. 


PERTH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit to Brahan 
House, near Tulloch. 2.30 p.m. 
Monday, March 20. } 


Royau Institute oF British ArcurTEcts,—Mr, John 
Bilson, F.R.I.B.A., on_“ Beginnings of Gothic Archi- 
tecture: Norman Vaultingin England. 8 p.m. 


Vicroria InstiruTe.—Meeting at 4.30 p.m. 


LreEps AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.— 
Election of Officers, and Annual Report presented. 
6.30 p.m, 


Liverpoon ARcHITECTURAL Socrery.— Mr. H. B. 
Bary, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘Notes on American Architec. 
ture,” and Mr. J. H. Hook on “New York Office 
Buildings.” 


SaniraRy INsTiTuTE.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.)\—Dr. Louis Parkes, D.P.H., on 
“Water Supply, Drinking Water, and Pollution of 
Water,” 

Tuesday, March 21. 


Society or Arts.—Meeting of Foreign and Colonial 
Section at 4.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 22. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—Open dis- 
cussion, Mr. W, Cumming [will open the debate, 
Mr, T. R. Paterson moving the previous question. 


Society or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m, 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


Morden Hall Farm, Morden, 


Tested and Adopted by the London County Council. 
THE-.-. 


“Pullman” 


BALANCES. 


Pullman” 


Stands for ‘‘Made on Honor.” 
“OLDEST IN YEARS, NEWEST IN IPEAS,” 


5 e . 


Adapted to OLD as well as NEW 
WORK. Attractive in Appearance. 
Easily Applied. 

TELEPHONE 804 ‘* HOP,” 


Supply Corporation, in course of construction, 2.30 p.m, 


tion of electrical fans at Bridgewater House, 


Sanirary InstrTure.—(Demonstrations for Sanitary - 


| Jos. Wright... 


“Top Pattern,” 


“SIDE PATTERN” | 
where possible. fj 


Covered by 9 Patents. . 
SOLE 
AGENT : 


BUILDING TRADES’ EMPORI 
67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S. 
LONDO 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the - 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. : 


CHOPWELL (co. Durham).—For the erection of store 
premises. &c., for the Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. 
Liddle and Brown, architects, Mosley-street, Newcastle :—_ 
Ed. Taylor’... ... £7,160 2-10 | John Westgarth £6,421 8 
J.G. Bradley ... 6.881 10 0} Stephen Sheriff 6,312 18 
G, T. Manners ... 6,850 0 0|M.A.Armstrong 6,152 15 
Reay and Son ... 6,722 0 0}/H.Atkinson, 


Davison & Bolan 6,653 16 0} Blaydon* 6,130 15 
T. Hutchinson... 6,535 10 0| Thos. Doin ... 5,974 8 
Thos. W. Wilson 6,462 15 11] T.& J. White... 5,516 9 ~ 


PAT DOD 


* Accepted on amended tender. es 
DOVER.—For a public convenience and additions to the 
Museum, Gaol-lane, for the Town Council. Mr. H. E. Stil- 
zoe, C.E., Town Hall, Dover. Quantities by the Borough 


Engineer :— “es as 

C. F. Keeler _ ... £1,445 0 0] H. Richardson ... £1,283 0 0 

H. Warren & Son 1,393 15 7] W. Logan, Man- 3 

G. Munro 1,393 9 2] stone...* ... ... 11,2790) 0 
* Accepted. ~ : 


LONDON.—For the erection of stables, &c., for the Vic- 
toria—Wine Company, at Berner-street, doce dene > E. 
Mr. George Waymouth, architect, 23, Moorgate-st:, E.C. :— 
Bristow and Sons _... £2,286 | Barlow and Roberts ... £1,850 
W. Gladding ... 1,919 | Stevens Bros.* ... 5... 1,200 

* Accepted. Z% ae, 

LONDON.—For alterations at the “College Arms, 
Bethnal Green, for Mr. Geo. Lakeman. Edward Brown, 
M.S.A., architect, 161, Commercial-street, Bishopsgate :— __ 
A, Hood... 0 “i. £512? 0 7B; Preston-s,. .. £311 10 


EK. Lancaster ee o iy 
ewterers, : v* 
W. Paddon, jun.... ... £77 0| B. J. Grimes and Son £68 0 


W. Rogers and Sons* 68 10 
. E Gas/jitters. 

J. Millerand Co, ... ... £53| J, Shadman * 

Dupuy, Pottier, & Adams ~ 50 

* Accepted. 

LONDON .—For ventilating work, ine 


Iuding the instal 
St. Jame: 
Park. O’Gorman and Cozens-Hardy, engineers, 66, Victo: 
street, S.W.:— mates : 7 ae 
i Sate Ventilating and pigs ttn ne — 


io. Lido: ak Solar eee st i as Le 

LUTON.—For roads and sewers, Leigh Estate, Luton, 
for Messrs. J. Cumberland and Son:— Bee 
Geo. Powdrill ... £3,475 | Killingback and Co, ... £2,745” 
Free and Son... 2,930] Hollingsworth .... .. 2,665 
S. Adams... 2,889 | Bell i... sco sce ase ee C0008 
A.D Oatley a> -.20.5 Ps: 2,770 ne : 

NEWQUAY (Cornwall). — For the erection of a 
retaining wall at Great Western Beach, for the Newa 
Urban District Council. Mr. John Ennor, jun., surveyo: 
Hoare and Stephens £116 10 | Pearce & Trebilcock £11 

PETERBOROUGH.—For the erection of three she 
Fletton, for the Peterborough Co-operative Society. Me: 
Townsend and Fordham, architects, Cross-street, 
borough. Quantities by Mr. Fordh 
Cracknell ... 
W. Wade 


am ;— 
... £2,207 19 0] Watson and Lucas £1,589 
2,195 0 0|J. Bridgfoot & Son, ! 


R. J. Nicholls 1,665 5 0] Woodstone, Peter- 
S. Hipwell & Co. 1,620 0 0] borough*.. ... .. 1,565 14 
Hicks Bros. 1,500 12 4 * Accepted. + 


ST. ALBANS. —For the erection of the St. Albans’ 
Liberal Club, Hatfield-road. Mr, 8. Doddimeade Edmunds, 
architect, 22. Verulam-road, St. Albans, and Bow, E P 
Whibley and Jeryis £1,074: | G2 Wiggs ieee 
Boff Bros. «. .. 961] E. Dunham, St. Alban 

Modified estimate of £878 accepted 
WIGSTON MAGNA (Leicestershire).—For the erecti 
of residence and stabling. Messrs. Miles and_Beasle 
architects and surveyors, Friar-lane, Leicester. Quantiti 
by architects :— 


8* 


8. Briers.... =... ... +... £2,220] J. O. Jewsbury = ... 
Bradshaw Bros. ... 2,216 | U. Gurne 1,9 


... 2,1004 *xeccpped =" 

[All of Leicester.] 2 
WINDERMERE.—For the erection of a bridge over the 

River Troutbeck. Mr. J. Bintley, County Surveyor, 7, 

Lowther-street, Kendal :— ” 

T. & M, Atkinson £1,080 0 0|A. Jackson, Amble- 

W: Grisenthwaite 87010 3] side (accepted ... £720 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., B.C 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEME 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


en f. 
Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where noclaimhasarisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited, 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


For top of 
Window Frame. 


Use i 


- Shape of fac 
(Other Patents ‘i ‘plate pat 
Pending.) — |= Kase 


T9 be used where there is not room for “ Side Pattern.” be 


ROBERT ADAM 


ENGINEER AND PATENTEE, _ 


TELEGRAMS: “ROBERT ADAMS, - OD 


‘a4 


upplement to the Builders’ Jowtnal and Architectural, Record. xh 


VPPLEMENT ron # 


SYPPLEMENT ror # 


SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS * 
) SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


MARCH 15TH 1899. 


: 
| 
‘ 
: 
3 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP”’ VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


toer. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St. GLASGOW. 


See Lasgo Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


| "ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT === 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


| The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
| works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their : 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


» « amd. . 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 


been given by H.M. Government. 
Quotations on recéipt of Requirements, Address, 


a BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


* 


_ Ineat. 


xh 
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PUBLIC ABATTOIRS FOR 
LONDON. 


T a meeting of the Sanitary Institute, held 
last Wednesday at the Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, W., Mr. E. B. Forman, 
L.C.C., presiding, Dr. William Arthur Bond, 
Medical Officer of Health for Holborn opened 
a discussion on “ The Establishment of Public 
Abattoirs in the Metropolis in Relation to the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis.” Dr. Bond began 
by summarising the conclusions of thé last 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, and also of 
the former one, which reportedin 1895, he then 
referred to the experiments of Dr, Klein and 
Dr. Sydney Martin, which tend to show that 
tuberculosis is often caused by the eating of 
diseased food. .The disease, said Dr. Bond, 
is exceedingly prevalent among cows but less 
so among sheepand calves. ‘The inspection of 
the animals, to be efficient, must take place at 
the time of slaughter, as it is only then that 
the organs belonging to the animal can also be 
adequately inspected. In addition to the 
inspection of meat slaughtered in the public 


’ abattoirs, there will still remain the need for 


inspection of carcases brought from other 
districts. Dr. Bond was of the opinion that, 
with efficient inspection of all meat, properly 
constructed public abattoirs would be advan- 
tageous to the stockowner, the butcher, and the 
consumer for the following reasons :— 


1. To the Stockowner, 


because (a) increased inspection would make 
him-try to eliminate tuberculosis and other 
diseases from his stock, and thus diminish his 
losses. (b) In London some 5000 butchers, 
instead of only some 450 who have private 
slaughter-houses, would have the opportunity, 
if they so desired, of slaughtering home-fed 
animals. (c) The consumer would know home- 
fed meat and have a guarantee that it had 
been passed as sound, so that there would be 
increased demand for such meat. 


2. To the Butcher, 


who dealt in home-fed meat because (a) Of 
the increased demand for it. (b) The mon- 
opoly of those having private slaughter-houses 
would he prevented. (c) His losses, especially 
in summer and muggy weather, would be much 
diminished, as his meat could be well kept 
until required for sale in the cooling chambers 
or cold-air stores provided in the public abat- 
toirs. (d) His heavy expenses for ice, es- 
pecially during the summer, would be dimin- 
ished, and his savings from this alone would 
more than pay for the small sums that would 
be charged for the cooling chamber. 

3. To the Consumer, 
especially to the poor, because he could 
ensure a meat supply wholesome and free 
from disease, especially tuberculosis. The 
additional ‘cost, if any, would be so infinites- 
imal that it may be neglected. On account of 
the enormous population of London, the 
efficient inspection of all meat coming into it 
would make stockowners careful to eradicate 
tuberculosis from their herds, and in this way 
the milk supply would also be much improved, 
and therefore hwman tuberculosis would also 
be diminished. This diminution of tubercn- 
losis would be the greater the more univer- 
sally the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission were carried out. Dr. A. E. 
Harris, M.O.H. to the Islington Vestry, has 
thus stated the reasons for providing public 
abattoirs:— 

1. Hygienic Reasons. 


(a) That the erection of such buildings would 
remove nuisances from the neighbourhood of 
dwelling houses. (b) That it would-exclude 
putrifiable matter from the sewers. “(¢) That 
it would protect meat from the liability to 
exposure from foul emanations. (d) That it 
would ensure the thorough examination of all 
meat for disease. (e) That it would ma- 
terially tend to limit the traffic in diseased 


2. Economic Reasons. 


(a) That the meat would be less liable to 


spoil, because slaughtered under better con- 
ditions, 1 


lost would be entirely saved. (c) That there 


would be a saving from order, the proper 
division of labour, avoidance of driving 
animals through the streets, and the doing of 
business on a large scale. (d) That abattoirs 
publicly managed yield'a fair profit. 
3. Humanitarian Reasons. 

(a) That much of the cruelty to animals that 
now occurs would be put an end to, owing to 
the use of improved appliances for slaughter- 
ing. (b) That the driving of weary and 
exhausted cattle through our streets would be 
avoided, owing to the abattoirs being situated 
near railway stations. (c) That the street 
danger to the public would be greatly 
lessened, if not altogether eliminated. 
Dr. Bond then gave a short account of his 


Experiences in Holborn, 
as showing the necessity for the efficient 


(+) That much blood and offal now 


inspection of all meat, and the provision of 
public abattoirs. About one-third of the 
diseased meat “seized” has been for tuber- 
culosis. This meat has come from very many 
counties of England, and some also from Scot- 
land, Holland, and Belgium. Nearly all the 
tubercular carcases seized were cows; a few 
were pigs or oxen. The average weight of 
these cows was under 350lb. In the first 
quarter of the year 1896, at the beginning of 
which the meat inspector began his duties, 
there were more than 4000 stones of diseased 
meat seized, or at the rate of more than 
16,000 stones perannum. This is exclusive of 
diseased offal. Legal proceedings were taken 


large majority of the cases fines or imprison- 
ment were inflicted. For several years prior 


spector there had not been a single conviction 
obtained for exposing or depositing for sale 
diseased meat. This fact proves the necessity 
for efficient inspection: The enormous area 
and population of London made it desirable 
that there should be at least six public 
abattoirs. In Glasgow, the second city of the 
United Kingdom, there are three; in Man- 
chester, another very large city, there is but 
one ; and in both the system has been 
A financial Success. 

The Royal Commission states—Part IT., p. 341 
—that all the public slaughter-houses in 
Germany are self-supporting. The slaughter- 
house charges vary in different towns, thus : 


against many of the offenders, and in a very ~ 


to the appointment of this special meat in- ~ 


convenient to the butcher. There are abou 4 
5000 butchers in London, and of these less than 
450 have private slaughter-houses, so that the 
abolition of these latter could not certainly 
cause any inconvenience to the great majority 
—more than ten to one—who do not possess” 
them The greater number of these have to 
go several miles to get their meat at the 
Central Meat Market or Deptford. And of 
those that have private slaughter-houses many 
have to go several miles to the Cattle Market, 
Islington, or other markets, aud have. the 
animals driven through the streets. More- 
over, those who have private slaughter-houses 
generally sell other meat in addition to t 
of their own killing. ; be 3 

Belfast and Glasgow. ; 
In Belfast, where the number of private 
slaughter-houses has been reduced from 
thirty to five, many of the butchers who do 
not slaughter in the public abattoirs have had 
private slaughter-houses built outside the city 
where the inspection is not so rigorous, and 
on that account willingly put up with the in- 
convenience of sending their man a long dis- 
tance to do their slaughtering. In Glasgow, 
where private slaughter-houses have b 
abolished, the butchers now express a stron 
preference for the public slaughter-hou 
over the old system. Another objection 
that meat killed in a private slaughter-hous9 
keeps better and retains its freshness better 
than meat killed in a public slaughter-house. 
A similar objection was raised by Mr. Hart, 
of the Central Meat and Poultry Markets 
Association, who urged that the establishment 
of public slaughter-houses, requiring more 
handling and carriage of recently killed meat 
would “ destroy the unique characteristic 
home-killed meat.” On this point Dr. B 
quoted the remarks of Mr. Shirley Murphy, 
Medical Officer of Health to the London 
County Council, who said that the slove 
and disgusting habit of piling the carca 
into carts, the driver often sitting on t 
top, was in marked contrast to the methods 
adopted in well-ordered foreign cities, where 
meat was conveyed to the butcher in specially — 
constructed, well-ventilated vans, from the — 
roof of which the meat is suspended. The ~ 
paper concluded with the following extract — 
from one of Sir Richard Thorne’s Harben ~ 
lectures :—* How is the very proper dem 
of the butchers for uniformity in the condi 


* 
ae a 
ee 


Cattle "Calves. Sheep. Lambs. igs, 

] ae 

Ss 2d: so Fd: Sic ed? 8.) Gs s..-; docs 

Glasgow ..........55 Gree ans 0 9 O 14 0 13 O 0f° 1 sO 
Manchester. .2........:sc0esseeene eG 0 4 QO s2 ede ee ieee + (Orme 
Livenpaol<<LaNy oii ween Sean ber 1-56 0 6 0221 i ak tae 0 ae 

LeOOds 4.52 va cca es eee de 0 O 4 03°38 A ee eee 0: =3 
Germany + s.2) dias: Ghee 2/- to 5/- Ad. to 1/- | 4d.tolf- | > ...6. 1/- to 2/- 

(Reckoning |a Mark as a | Shilling.) 


Osthoff also gives the charges made for 
weighing, inspection, and lairage, that for the 
first day being free; also details respecting 
the cost of erection of the public slaughter- 
houses, with or without cooling chambers, and 
the charges made for the use of the latter, 
which are from 14s, to 40s. per annum per 
10 square feet. 


Arrangement of an Abattoir. 


In the best modern slaughter-houses the 
slaughtering is done in large halls, separate 
halls being provided for cattle, for sheep and 
calves, and for swine, also a small one 
for diseased animals. Associated with the 
slaughter-house is the cattle market, and both 
are in direct connection with the main railway 
lines. On the premises also are buildings for 
carrying out the various processes incidental 
to. slaughtering, such as fat melting, bone 
boiling, gut scraping, and the extraction of 
albumen from blood, &c. In the newer 
slaughter-houses there are large cooling rooms, 
and provision for microscopical and patho- 
logical examinations, &c. The lecturer then 


| dealt with some of the objections that 


have been raised against public’ abattoirs. 
Private 


o* 


_ removal of the diseased portions in such 


_houses under the direct control of the sani 


slaughter-houses are said to be more 


urgently required, amongst. 


tions regulating the seizure of carcases 
account of tuberculosis to be met? How 
such skilful handling of slightly tubercul 
carcases to be attained as will secure 


way that no risk shall attach to the remaind 
I only know one answer, namely, by th 
abolition, as far as practicable, of privat 
slaughter-houses, by the provision in all | 
centres of population, whether techni 
styled urban or rural, of public slaught 


authorities and their officers, and by 
adoption of measures which will, as soo: 
practicable, provide a class of skilled m 
inspectors. ‘The properly administered puk 
slaughter-house is demanded as an 
of justice to those trading in meat; 
demanded in the interests of public heal 

and decency ; it is demanded for : 
prevention of cruelty to the lower anim 
and it is demanded in order to | 
England, if not the United Kingdom, s 
what nearer to the level of other civi 
nations in this matter. Public slau 
houses, officered by skilled inspector 
supervised by medical officers of heal h, a 


xliii 


for the prevention of tuberculosis in man.” 
The discussion was opened by Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, architect to the London County 
Council, who exhibited to the meeting a 
sketch plan of an abattoir suitable for a small 
_ town or a district in the suburbs of London. 
: Mr. Blashill explained that he had, at the 
- rveyuest of a committee of the L.C.C., visited 
many cities on the Continent to study the 
_ different systems of public slaughter-houses. 
_ The plan represented a square piece of ground, 
~ with a road on one side and a railway on the 
_ other. The cattlearriving by railway would be 
received into a series of lairs or pens, in which 
the veterinary inspector can take a general 
view of them. If he sees anything the matter 
with them they are taken off to a place set 
~ apart for diseased animals. In the case of 
pigs, the animals are given a preliminary 
bath. There are separate pens for horned 
_ cattle, calves, pigs, and sheep, and separate 
_ abattoirs for each class of animal. 


‘The System in Germany. 


The system, said Mr. Blashill, was extending 
rapidly in Germany, and within ten years there 
would not be a German town, however small, 
’ which would not have its publicabattoir. The 
animals are kept in the lairs for a few days 
until they are wanted. Inthe slaughter house 
_ every partis clean. The buildings are no dis- 
” ficurement to the vicinity, being as ornamental 
_ im appearance as our best modern hospitals. 
_ The cattle are led into the slaughter hall with 
3a mask over their faces which contains the 
- spike with which they are killed. All-the 
animals are slaughtered on one side of the 
- hall, and the carcases-are then hung on the 
other side. Along the central passage the 
. medical inspector is constantly walking. 
_ Directly the animal is killed the different 
_ parts of the viscera are hung up on hooks each 
in its proper place. If the inspector is satis- 
_ fied with the viscera, the meat is passed, he 
puts a stamp on it, and his assistant stamps 
- every piece of the carcase. If unsatisfactory, 
_ it has to undergo further examination. 


Conveniences for the Butcher. 


__ If the butcher does not want thé meat imme- 
Bs, diately, it is run across on a trolley to a cooling 
_ chamber kept three or four degrees above the 
_ freezing point. Every butcher rents small 
cells in which he keeps veal, pork, and the 
smaller joints of beef. The butchers take 
_ their meat away in covered vans, leaving 


- require for immediate sale. Ice is made on 
the premises, and sold to the butchers at 
reasonable prices. In connection with the 
abattoir there would be the office of the 
superintendent, and residences for some of the 
_ attendants. ‘Then there would be a hall for 
__ business transactions, with refreshment room 
attached; also accommodation for vans and 
horses, and for the men engaged in 
_ the work. A market for hides and skins, 
and a food store, would also be provided. 
The meat of the condemned animals, if not 
_ very bad, is sterilised and sent to shops where 
_ itis sold at very cheap rates. This meat is 
- really entirely good and the demand for it 
exceeds the supply. Mr. Blashill’s experience 
of foreign abattoirs was that they were en- 
tirely cleanly and free from anything offensive, 
that they were self-supporting, and were 
_. generally approved by all parties concerned. 
His enquiries led him to believe that the 
erection and fitting up of slaughter houses in 
London could be carried out without any 
charge on the community. 


The Butchers’ Case 


against public abattoirs was stated with 
great clearness and force by Mr. A. Redman 


+} 


who maintained that the Royal Commission» 


and the medical faculty had failed to prove 


how very grave the risk was from a slightly 


tuberculous animal. The doctors could not 
prove that any man ever acquired tuberculosis 
directly from eating meat. They drew their 
» inferences from experiments made on animals, 
- using for their purpose those animals that 
were most susceptible to this particular 
- disease. It was true that animals inoculated 


Fe with tuberculous emulsion took the disease, 
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organs, 


_ behind them at the abattoir any they may not- 
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but the same material taken in the ordinary 
way through the alimentary canal often 
passed off without any injurious effects. Let 
them give these animals the tubercle in 
food which has been submitted to the same 
temperature as that the meat usually under- 
goes before being eaten by man, and he 
challenged the world to give a single instance 
of the disease being acquired in such circum- 
stances. The Commission made some remark 
to the effect that the danger was greatly 
exaggerated, and the lecturer himself showed 
that this was so when he pointed out that 
from some abattoir in Germany only 4 per 
cent. of the animals were rejected as unfit for 


human food. 


The Consumption of Meat 


in London had increased enormously during 
recent years, but notwithstanding this the 
death rate had fallen enormously, too. The 
lecturer admitted that milk as well as meat 
communicated the disease, and also that it 
might be taken through the lungs. It was 
found that half the deaths from tuberculosis 
were. of children under two years of age— 
before they would begin to eat meat—and that 
the period of greatest immunity from the 
disease was from five to fifteen years of age. 
Between the ages of fifteen and forty-five the 
nature of the disease changed entirely; it 
ceased to be intestinal, and attacked the 
respiratory organs, and, of course, eating meat 
had very little to do with the respiratory 
Mr. Redman proceeded to refer to 


The Case of Salisbury, 


which, he said, was well known some time ago 
as a dreadful place for consumption. They 
proceeded to drain Salisbury, and ina little 
while the rate of consumption dropped as 
much as 50 per cent. There were other cases 
also where the death rate from consumption 
had been reduced by getting rid of the damp- 
ness of the soil. The provision of good hous- 
ing accommodation and abundant ventilation 
also reduced the disease. And so he argued 
that of one hundred cases of consumption, 
ninety-nine were due to other causes, and only 
one to the eating of meat. Moreover, London 
had a lower death-rate from consumption than 
many towns which had spent half a million 
or a million on public abattoirs. Turning 
to the 
Financial Argument, 


Mr. Redman declared that anything could 
be made to pay. Supposing the charges at 
a particular abattoir for slaughtering, Xc., 
amounted to 8s., and it was found at the end 
of the year there was a loss of £2000, the 
charge to the butcher would be raised to 10s., 
and then, of course, the thing would pay, and 
they could argue that public abattoirs were 
self-supporting. The butchers, as a trade, 
were not frightened of inspection, they wel- 
comed it, for their meat—especially in London 
—was the best in the world;-but until it was 
proved that their meat was disseminating 
disease they were not prepared to accept the 
system of public abattoirs. 


Medical Arguments. 


Dr. Glover Lyon contended that the last 
speaker had given no reason whatever why 
they should not have public abattoirs. For he 
had not disproved anything that Dr. Bond had 
said. He agreed that we should take care not 
to exaggerate the danger; the position they 
should take up was this: there is a danger 
and if it can he so easily got over 
as by public abattoirs, that method should be 
adopted. Hethought there should be no need 
of compulsion, as it would be to the butcher’s 
interest to use the public abattoir. A large 
dairy firm sent round circulars stating that all 
their milk was taken from fully inspected 
cows. ‘The butcher who made it known that 
his meat was killed at a public abattoir, where 
it was thoroughly inspected, would gain a 
great deal over a man who slaughtered his 
beasts in private houses. It was of great im- 
portance that the public should be properly 
informed as to the production of tuberculosis. 
As Dr. Bond rightly said, it was produced by 
the entrance into the body of the tubercle 


y ? 


bacillus, and its growth there. Mr. Nichol- 
son, an agricultural engineer, caused some 
amusement by his vigorous denunciation 
of these “atrocious institutions.” His re- 
marks were only partially audible at the 
reporters’ table, but his objections appeared to 
be on the ground that a public abattoir in- 
volved great cruelty to the animals, and also 
great waste, as bullock’s blood was a most 
valuable manure.—Mr. Coggan pointed out 
that emaciated animals did not come into the 
slaughter houses of London. The diseased 
animals mentioned: in Dr. Bond’s paper were 
old cows not averaging more than 350lb. each ; 
such beasts did not come into the London 
slaughter-houses, 


Railway Companies and Diseased Cattle. 


Mr, H. Shaw said that although diseased cattle 
were not killed in private slaughter-houses 
they did come into London, chiefly to the 
cattle market at Islington. The railway com- 
panies should be compelled not to take 
cattle that were diseased. Professor Hunting, 
E.R.C.Y.S., said the worst case of tuberculosis 
he ever saw was killed and distributed from 
a private slaughter-housein Chelsea. Twenty 
per cent. of the milch cows in London were 
tuberculous. What became of them? Most 
of them slipped through the private slaughter- 
houses. He suggested that butchers ought to 


_ be compensated for the destruction of tuber- 


culous animals, and that.the farmer who dis- 
tributes the diseased cattle should be dealt 
with, as well as the butcher. 


Meeting the Butcher Half-way. 


Mr. James Lemon thought that something 
should be done to meet the objections, of 
butchers to public slaughter-houses. One of 
their objections was that the killing of cattle 
in a large hall was a barbarous system. He 
had seen cattle killed at Liverpool; the 
animals were knocked down one after another, 
they were all of a tremble, and a more dis- 
gusting and villainous thing he never saw in 
his life. There was no reason why they should 
not have a house, as in Manchester, which 
the butcher could open and use in the same 
way as in the case of a private slaughter-house, 
but which would be open to public inspection. 
The private slaughter-houses were often quite 
unsuited for their purpose, being merely con- 
verted stables. They would not get public 
slaughter-houses until they came to a more 
reasonable frame of mind in reference to the 
butcher. They ought to put up a building to 
which the butcher would go voluntarily, and 
if they did that the private slaughter-house 
would soon disappear. It was possible to 
erect a good house without having to charge 
the butcher more than he now pays for a 
wretched private slaughter-house. 


Views of the R.S,P.C.A. 


Mr. John Colam, Secretary of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, en- 
tirely concurred with what had been said as to 
the immense superiority of slaughter-houses on 
the Continent. From the point of view of his 
Society the great evil of the present system 
was that the private slaughter-house was 
private ground, and the inspector could not 
enter without permission. The publicslaughter- 
house would be open to public inspection, 
and there would be less possibility of cruelty. 
—In the course of a somewhat lengthy reply, 
Dr. Bond touched upon most of the points 
raised by the various speakers. To Mr. Red- 
man’s objection, that particularly susceptible 
animals were chosen for experiments, he 
pointed out that many human beings were 
particularly susceptible to the disease. He 
did not, of course, deny that there were many 
causes of consumption, but the eating of 
tuberculous food was one.—The Chairman, in 
the course of a short speech, alluded to the 
difficulty of deciding whether a beast was 
diseased without examining the entrails. He 
related the case of a member of the L.C.C.—a 
member of the butcher’s trade—who had 
passed a cow as being in perfect health, but 
admitted when he saw the entrails that he had 
never seen a cow so infected in his life. Ina 
public abattoir thorough inspection of every 


part would be assured, 
La 
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THE PLASTERERS’ LOCK: 
OUT. 


'HE lock-out which began on the 6th is 
proceeding in a very leisurely way. It 
has not yet affected so large a number of men 
as might have been expected, nor has it 
brought us any nearer to a settlement of the 
dispute. From the returns of the number of 
men locked out in London and the Provinces, 
received at the head offices of the Plasterers’ 
Association, it appears that about 2490 mem- 
bers of the Union have been affected. Of this 
number at least 700 had found work in other 
directions, so that only about 1700 last week 
received strike pay. The men received 15s. 
and the apprentices 8s. The men who remain 
in work will, from this week, contribute a 
special strike levy of 3s. 

The Secretary of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation states that his Committee are very well 
satisfied with the results so far. A number of 
sub-committees have been appointed to deal 
with the lock-out. 

Mr. Deller has issued a circular to the 
members of the Plasterers’ Association, giving 
the text of his correspondence with Mr. Hassal, 
the masters’ Secretary. Mr. Deller proceeds 
in his circular to review the masters’ demands 
seriatim. With regard to the question of the 
limitation of apprentices, he states that the 
Secretary of the Central Association of Master 
Builders, in his report presented to their 
meeting at St. Martin’s Town Hall on February 
23rd, charges them with not availing themselves 
of the services of apprentices to anything like 
the extent to which trade unions assent. On 
the charge of refusal to work on buildings whe: e 
some of the workmen employed may not 
belong to a trade union, Mr. Deller says there 
might be produced instances where individuals 
had done so without the consent of their 
branches or the executive committee, but he 


- claimed that an association could not as a 


whole be blamed for what might happen 
without its consent. On the subject of 
submitting trade disputes to a conference, the 
men’s secretary says :— “This question the 
National Association of Master Builders have 
settled themselves in a manner not only 
discreditable to them, but showing clearly 
that it is not we, but they, who will not meet 
in conference.’ Mr. Deller concludes by 
advising his members to work honourably 
for any employer who is willing to carry out 
the local rules. 

Mr. Hassall, the secretary to the Master 
Builders’ Association, has addressed a letter 
to Mr. Deller, in which he complains that, 
beyond a formal acknowledgment, his letters 
seem to be ignored by the Plasterers’ Associa- 
tion. He then repeats that his association is 
willing to meet the Plasterers’ Association in 
conference as soon as the latter body send 
alternative proposals in writing. He adds, 
with reference to the last paragraph of Mr. 
Deller’s letter (which appeared in our columns 
last week) : “I may state that there is not the 
slightest foundation for your statements that 
my association desire your annihilation, or 
that no reliance can be p'aced on any settle- 
ment being honourably carried out so far as 
my association is concerned. Such remarks 
are not only unnecessary and offensive, but 
also absolutely untrue.” 

The support accorded to the policy of the 
National Association of Master Builders by 
the builders of the provinces evidently 
varies in different localities. In many places 
the lock-out is being enforced, but in others 
work is being carried on as usual. 

At a meeting of the Scarborough Master 
Builders’ Association for instance, it was 
decided to take no part in the dispute. It 
was stated that the grievances against which 
the Master Builders’ National Association are 
contending do not exist in Scarborough. The 
Works Department of the London County 

.Council, although appealed to for their 
support by the Master Builders’ Association, 
maintains a strictly neutral attitude. It is 
stated that a large London firm which 
originally joined the lock-out have restarted 
their men. On the other hand reports of fresh 
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adhesions to the lock-out on the part of 
provincial employers are being constantly 
received. = 

A possible new development is the starting 
of work by the operative plasterers themselves 
on co-operative lines. The idea is being con- 
sidered, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
it will be practically realised. The Brussels 
correspondent of an evening paper states that 
advervisements are appearing in Belgian news- 
papers offering permanent employment at 
good wages to plasterers willing to go to 
England. The wages of plasterers in Antwerp’ 
and Brussels vary from 5d. to 6d. per hour. 
No mention is made in the advertisements of 
any dispute in England, but the news has 
already been sent round to the various Unions 
in Belgium, A few Dutch plasterers are said 
to have been already brought over and en- 
gaged by an Oxford Street firm. 2 

Mr. J. A. Hassall,the secretary of the National 
Association of Master Builders, has forwarded 
to Mr. Deller a series of extracts from the 
monthly reports of the Plasterers’ Union, 
which, he claims, show that Mr. Deller’s reply 
to the employers’ letter of February Ist is not 
accurate, 

Mr. Dellar formally replied to this letter, 
acknowledging its receipt and refusing to dis- 
cuss certain matters with Mr, Hassall, as they 
were private and only concerned the Central 
Executive and their branches. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


The Eastbourne Town Council has made 
‘an application to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow the sum of £5000 for 
street improvements. 


Paving Kew Bridge.—In a letter to the 
“Morning Post,” “ R.D.” advocates wood-pav- 
ing for Kew Bridge, as, no matter how much 
gravel is thrown on to stone roads, horses slip 
on them, and the strain of such slips, and the 
after consequences are, he says, only too well 
known to the owners of horses. 


The Burslem Town Council is going to 
apply to the Local Government Board for 
permission to borrow £2800 for paving New- 
castle Street, and £150 for paving Chapel 
Bank. A recommendition of the Joint 
Hospital Committee to further consider the 
question of enlarging the sanatorium before 
coming to a final decision was approved. 


Sheffield Street Improvements,—The Im- 
provement Committee of Sheffield City Council 
have agreed to purchase 1024 square yards of 
land with the saleshops and buildings thereon 
in Neepsend Lane, at a cost of £4500, for the 
purpose of widening the Lane. Also, in con- 
sideration of Church Burgesses giving up 400 
square yards of land in Coleridge Road, near 
the canal bridge, in order to widen the same 
to 40ft., they have agreed to execute the neces- 
sary street works at an estimated cost of £200. 


Examinations for Sanitary Inspectors. 
~—In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons last Thursday week, Mr. Chaplin said 
that an association has been formed, with the 
concurrence of the Local Government Board, 
for holding examinations of persons desirous 
of obtaining certificates of competency for the 
office of sanitary inspector or inspector of 
nuisances. The association has been registered 
as a company with limited liability. One of 
the objects of the association is to prescribe 
such course of study and technical training as 
may be calculated to ensure the fitness of 
persons desirous of qualifying for the offices 
above mentioned. Several bodies; some of 
whom provide instruction for those who 
desire to become sanitary inspectors, will be 
represented on the examination board, and 
representatives may be elected by such 
_ additional bodies as may from time to time 
be approved by the Local Government Board. 
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Masters and Men. 


The Annan painters have struck for zd. a 
per hour rise on their present wage, which _ 
is 64d. = 


The Scottish Masons have consented to 
continue for another year the existing agree- 
ment with the masters as to hours and wages. 


Advance of Wages in the Chain Trade.— — 
All the employers in the South Staffordshireand 
North Worcestershire districts have granted 
an increase of ten per cent. in wages to their ~ 
operatives engaged in the manufacture o 
small chains. 


The Keith Masons’ Strike.—The maste 
masons, by request of the men, met in co 
ference on March 6, three representatives of 
the operatives and two delegates from the — 
Operatives’ Union, Glasgow, and it was agreed © 
that the masters, having at present contracts 
for dressed stones from Auchindor Quarries, be — 
allowed to finish the jobs for which they had — 
contracted; but after they are finished all ~ 
stones required for future jobs are to be ~ 
dressed on the ground at the job. — 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
Widow’s Claim.—On the 5th March, Lord 
Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, in ~ 
the Court of Appeal, heard the case under the — 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (1897), of © 
MeNicholas v. R. F. Dawson and Sons. Mrs. — 
MeNicholas, a widow, appealed from the — 
decision of the County Court judge of Bradford, — 
who decided that her husband had not met — 
with his death under circumstances that 
entitled her to compensation under the Act, — 
It seems that the man was engaged to look — 
after a steam engine, and also had to attend — 
to a mortar tank which the engine worked. 
This tank was outside the engine shed, and 
adjoined it. A few. minutes after the 
steam had been turned on on the morning — 
the accident occurred, a labourer saw the — 
deceased being whirled round on the engine 
shaft. Besides the door which gave access t 
the shed, there was a small door at the 
opposite end. To get at ita man would have — 
to pass under the engine shaft, which could — 
only be done by crouching down. It was the — 
deceased’s duty after setting the machinery to _ 
work, to go outside the shed and attend tothe 
filling of the mortar tank; and strict orders _ 
had been given, according to the defendant 
foreman, that the men were never to use thi 
little door when “steam was on.” The ~ 
defendants’ counsel stated that the man — 
must have attempted to leave by this — 
door, and said that it was absolu- © 
tely uncertain whether the accident to — 
MeNicholas “arose in or out of the work 
that he was employed by the firm to do 
They had got a judgment, and it was for the — 
appellant to show by evidence of some sor 
that the learned County Court judge was — 
wrong in deciding that there was not sufficient 
evidence to show what the unfortunate man — 
‘was actually doing when he got entangled — 
with the machinery. The learned counsel — 
then argued that the work the man was — 
engaged on was not work “on or about a 
building,” and relied. on the fact that the — 
steam engine was in a low shed that did not 
come within the definition of “a factory.”— — 
Lord Justice A. L. Smith said there could — 
be no doubt that if anyone were asked to say — 
whether or no the deceased man met with his — 
death by an accident arising out of or in the — 
course of his employment with the defendant 
the answer would be “Yes?” The respon 
dents had attempted to get out of their 
liability by saying that this was not a_ 
“factory,” and that the man might hav 
been attempting to leave the shed by th 
little door for his own purposes. The Count 
Court judge did not find that the man 
gone to the little door “ for his own pleasure 
‘The appeal would be allowed.—Lords Justi 
Collins and Romer delivered judgme 
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Builders’ Notes. 


A Kiln Collapsed at Mr. Forder’s cement 
works at Sundon, near Luton, on Monday, last 
V veek. One man was killed, and two others 
severely injured. — 


Moss Vale School, Paisley (Mr. John 
Hutcheson, of Glasgow, Architect), is to be 
ventilated by “ Cousland’s Improved Climax” 
patent direct-acting invisible roof ventilators, 
supplied by the “Climax ” Ventilating and 
E Heating Co Ltd., of Glasgow. 


a New Cement Company.—The Lyme 
Regis Cement Company, Limited, has been 
Farmed with a capital of £75,000 in £1 shares, 
_ toacquire a property at Lyme Regis containing 
a supply of limestone, for use in the making 
' Portland cement. The vendor has fixed 
the purchase price of the business at £25,000, 
and out of the issue of £50,000 there will be 
working capital of £25,000 provided. 


A Builder v. the Magistrates of Aber- 
n.—In the Second Division of the Court 
f Session of Scotland before the Lord Justice 
“Clerk, Lord Young, and Lord Frayner, jndg- 
z ment was given in a reclaiming note for the 
suer 1n an action by James Russell, builder, 
rdeen, against the Corporation of Aberdeen. 
he pursuer sought a declaration that he was 
entitled to build walls to a greater height 
an 7ft, on the north side of Broomhill Road, 


that they were not nearer ‘than 25f¢.. The 
defenders maintained that, under their Police 
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tre of the road than 18ft. ; or, alternatively, . 
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Acts, they were entitled to require the pursuer 
not to build within 25ft. of the old centre of. 
the road. Lord Low, in the Outer House, was 
of opinion that the defenders were entitled to 
require the pursuer to keep back his buildings 
to a distance of 25ft. from the centre of the 


‘existing road. The question of expenses was 


reserved. In the Second Division their lord- 
ships—Lord Trayner dissenting—aflirmed the 
decision, with expenses. 


The death of Mr. Robert Neill took place 
at his residence in Higher Broughton, Man- 
chester, on Sunday, March 5th. He was born 
in 1817, and was first engaged in Manchester 
in the workshop of a well-known joiner and 
builder in Strangeways. After occupying the 
position of foreman for some time, he began 
business on his own account in 1842. Mr. 


Neill erected the Manchester Jubilee Exhibi- © 


tion of 1887. In 1866 he was elected Mayor of 
Manchester, and in 1888-9 he served as High 
Sheriff of the County of Rutland. 


New Brickworks at Newhey.—The New- 
hey Brick and Terra Cotta Company Ltd., 
formed in April, 1898, to acquire from the 
Waterhead Land Company, which was then in 
liquidation, the brickworks at Newhey, has 
just started operations. There is a splendid 
bed of shale running under the whole of the 
Company’s freehold land, which is about 
28 acres in extent. Since taking possession 
the Company has removed the whole of the 
old buildings and machinery, and erected a 
new plant complete in every detail. Three 
brick-making machines have been fitted, and 
are at work. Two of them are each capable of 
turning out 5000 bricks per day, and the other 
makes 10,000 bricks during the same period. 
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Engineering Notes. 


Municipalisation of Gasworks. — The 
local authorities at Morecambe, Skipton, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Littleborough, and North- 
wich, are seeking to take over the gas under- 
takings in their various districts. 


Refuse Destruction and Electric Light- 
ing.—The Hackney Vestry has resolved to 
spond just on £250,000 in the laying down of 
combined works of electricity supply and 
refuse destruction. The work will be executed 
by Mr. R. Hammond, of 64, Victoria Street, 


_ Westminster. 


Battersea to have Electric Lighting.— 
The Vestry of Battersea have decided to 
instal the electric light throughout the parish 
at a cost of £102,000. Two hundred and forty 
arc lamps are to be erected throughout the 
principal thoroughfares, and power is to be 
provided for 24,000 wired eight-candle power 
lights. Fivepence-farthing per unit is the 
price suggested, though the Act allows a 
charge of eightpence; and it is anticipated 
that the total income resulting from the 
instalment will be £14,040. The cost of 
generating the current, of maintenance, 
repaf&rs, and expenses of management, it is 
estimated, will come to about £6500. A site 
for the erection of a central station at a cost 
of £42,000 has already been secured, and the 
scheme is to be proceeded with at once. The 
machinery employed will also be such as will 
easily lend itself to the supply of power for 
electric tramways in the parish. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Blaenau Festinicg, Wales—Alterations, ae: to Rotor 
Ipswich—Erection of Conservative Club . 
Leeds—Band Stand Foundations... a at 


- Manchester—Erection of Post Office a Bor se = 


Manchester—Sanitary Alterations to Cottages ... 


a Bridlington Quay—Buildings .. vase =f 
tase Colchester—Cookery Room at School os se 
ae. Gloucester—Altering Premises Ff = aed Sy 
» 20 Morecambe—Mineral-Water Works.. <7 ae ge 
Sas 20 Croydon—Workshop at Workhouse _ a MN ah 
ery 20 Manchester—Twenty-two Cottages .. Sod Se eh 
be ty 20 St. Albans—Additions to Hospital ... 
Sasa 20 Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex—Additions to Police Station, & &e. 
epee 20 ‘London, 8.E.—Alterations to Vestry Hall... a 
ees OT Fenny Compton—Cottage ... aA A ot a 
By. 2c Brentford—Extension of Market... oad 
Bay 21, Hanley, Staffs—St. Jude’s New Parish b Chureh .. > 
LPR 2) Luton—School Buildings fe ees ae a 
pa: 22 Braintree—Dwelling-house ... ee Eas ae 
A 22 Londoa, S.E. —Bathrooms at Infirmary £55 ra; ra 
22 Croydon—Cemetery Works ... 
22 Godmanchester,nr, Huntington- --Alterations toCourt Hall 


Pr is (25 


25 ~—- Bristol—Pumping Engines, &. ... 


, Earlestown, Lancs.—Gas Condensers and Exhauster i 


_Edinburgh—Chemical Plant .,, 


Nelson, Lanes.—Walls to Bridge Abutments, &c. 
- Dewesbury—Extension of Electric Light Station 
_ Croom, Treland—Sacristy i cot ts es 
- South Kirkby—Wesleyan Church . ues or 
Pegg Treland—Post Office ys os 


London, N.—Alterations to Steam Laundry 
Beckenham—Dust Destructor ive ei 
London, E.C.—Coroner’s Court, ke... oa a ‘3 


London, 8.W.—Stabling and Cottage “2 

ee ee arraiaty &e., at Workhouse .. 

- London, N.—Boiler and Engine- house & cot 

Englefield Green, Surrey—Enlarging School, &e. 

Ipswich—Asylum Alterations, &c. ... 

Ranceby, near Sleaford, Lincs. — Superstructure of 
Lunatic Asylum 


Lanchester—Bridge over New House Burn or PD 

Leyton, E.—Public Baths +3 te ies nad “ae 
ENGINEERING— 

Alnwick—Steel Wire Suspensioa Bridge .., vie 

London, E.C.,—Well Sinking ... wag cn 


_ Bexhill, Sussex—Storm Overflow Works ... 


She tield—Corrugated Iron Roofs, &c. Te Oo 
Lymm—Steam Fire Engine, &c. 


Beckenham—Heating of Swimming Baths, Mes bis oe 

, -Rochford—Well and Boring ... —... ae Be 
~ 1 _ Burnley—Storage Reservoir ... x - <i : 

»» 20 Bury, Lanes.—Boiler  .., ie : = . 
» 20 Todmorden, Lanes.—Retorts, &e. 


Dover—Water Mains ... SH 
Leeds—Dry Gasmeters .. 
Belfast—Steel Girders, J oists, ‘ke. 


~~ 22 Huddersfield—Waterworks ... : 
22 Paisley, Scotland—Railway ... : ‘i 
22 London, E.—Electrical Mnchiisey, % Ae ee 
2h tead, Northants—T wo Girder Bridges eat ieie Ae 
eh Stockport—Electric Lighting of School . ss ae he, 


Manchester—Steam Pumpivog Engines 


one 


seetbaves 


per pornos waa 
M. Commissioners of Works, &. ... 
Joint pene Committee ... 4F 
Neal and Son ., ite e ae res 
School Board .., He ate a see 
Y.M.C.A. aa ate a ms 
Adersonand Son ... cae wea Ree 
Union Guardians... 
Improvement and Buildings Committee 
Hospital Committes SP aks sis 
Camberwell Vestry .. 5% a 
Great Western Railway Co. Rts te 
Urban District Council ... ae me 
Mrs. Anne Downing Bh Fad Ae 
Lambeth Guardians.. es PAS 
Rural District Council 
Corporation A 
Parks Committee 
Corporation 


peeeworee 


Office of Public Works, Ireland ... 
Holborn Union Guardians ; 
Urban District Council 

Poplar Board of Works _... 
Wandsworth Board of Works 
Union Guardians... aa 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
School Managers... = a 7.7% 
Asylums Committee ae ee =. 
Kesteven County Asylum.., 6) aes 


Urban District Council | ave 


Raral District Council... ... v4 aot 
Poplar Union .. 7) es 
Urban District ‘Council oS eas 
Urban District Council .., ee 
United Gas Light Co. Eaves ven iS 
Urban District Council ... es a 
Urban District Council .., re ote 
Union Guardians ..., ia a = 
Rural District Council... ... eae ae 
Electric Lighting Committees ... ave 
Gas Committee are a avs ae, 
Town Council.:, rc ip cer 

Gas Committee ba vir te 
Corporation .., + 
Corporation ... 

District Railway Company... 3 
Poplar Union Guardians ... 
Thrapston Rural District Gouneil 
Sunday School Committes at te 


vee wee oe 


Waterworks Company... ay ve 
Waterworks Committee 


Gas Commissioners... 


Rey, R. R. Morris, Bronygraig. 

T, W. Cotman, Architect, Noi thgate street, Ipswich. 

City Engineer, Municipal. buildings, Leeds. 

H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 

A. J. Murgatroyd, 23, ‘Strutt: street, Manchester. 

S. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington Quy. 

Goodey & Cressall, "Architects, Victoria-chbrs., Colchester. 
W. B. Wood, 12, Queen- -street, Glouzester. 

A. L. Lang, 12a, ’Pedder- street, Morecambe, 

F. West, 23, Coombe- road, Croydon, 

City Surveyor, Manchester. 

F. Hibbert, 45, St. Peter’s-street, St. Albans. 

H.W. Gibson, DeputyClerk of Peace, Shire Hall,Che!msford. 
W. Oxtoby, Vestry Hall, Peckham- road, S.E. 

Engineer, Wolverhampton Station. 

N. Parr, Engineer, Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford. 
R. Scrivener and Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

J. R. Brown and Sons, 17, Market-hill, Luton. 

Clare and Ross, 66, Duke-stre2t, Chelmsford. 

W. Thurnall, Clerk, Offices, Bro »k-street, Kennington-road. 
R. M, Chart and Son, Union Bank-chambers, Croydon. 

H. M. Townsend and R. A. Fordham, Cross-st., Petersoro’. 
B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson, Lines. 

ee Dearden, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

— Moriarity, Main-street, Croom. 

G. F, Pennington, Archite 3t, Central-chambers, Castleford. 
Office of Works, Custom House, Dublin. 

J. Buley, Engineer, Suffolk House, Lawrence Pountn3y-hill, 
J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. 

Lansdell and Harrison, 38, Bow-lane, E.C 

Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
W.H. Hope, Union Offices, Portsmouth- road, Kingston. 
Pennington and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk: st., “Stra nd, 
Ww. Menzies, Architect, Englefiell Green, Surrey 

E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, 5.W. 


The Surveyor, Lanchester, Durham. 
Town Hall, Leyton, E. 


ste Offices, Alnwick. 
F, J. Warden-Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. 

G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. 
A, Bowes Engineer, Town Hall, Earlestowa. 
¥F.W. Stevenson, Engineer, Offices, Commercial-st., Sheffield. 
W. Mullard, Clerk, Council Ottices, Lymm, 
JA. Angell, Engineer, Council Oiices, Beckenham, 
J: Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W 
Ss. Edmondson, Surveyor, 16, Nicholas- street, Burnley. 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Electricity Wor ks, Bary. 
H. Hawkins, Engineer, Gasworks, Todmorden. 
H.E. Stilgoe, Borough Enginear, Town Hall, D over. 
R.A. Tow neley Munager,Gas Dept. Municipal blds. Leeds. 
A. B, Thomas, 7 » Queen Anne’s G ate, S.W. 
T. &C. Hawksley, 30, Great Georze- -street, Westminster. 
Formans and M’Call, 169, Hope- stre at, Glasgow. 
F, J.Warden- Stevens, Bh, Victoria-stre 2et, Westminster, S.W. 
Surveyor to the Council, Thrapstead, 
W.B. Leigh, Hon. Sec., Committee Room, Stockport Sunday 

School. 
T,&C. Hawksley, 30,Great George-st., Westminster, S.W. 
Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Towf Hall, Manchester. 
W. AR, Herring, Engineer, Gasworks, Edinburgh. 


S sae 
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DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 
March 27 
” 27 
” 27 
” 27 
Ses 27 
April 5 
May 17 
June 30 
March 18 
53 18 
Ne 20 
fe, 20 
9 
” bast 
¥, 20 
By 21 
e 2t 
3 27 
March 18 
” 18 
” 20 
ee el 
‘ 30 
No date. 
March 17 
> 17 
% 17 
x9 17 
17 
e 17 
=f 18 
‘ 18 
¥, 18 
Sg 18 
oF, 20 
ne 20 
* 20 
a 20 
C 3 20 
oe 20 
= 20 
i; 20 
2 20 
7 20 
es 20 
33 20 
a 20 
3 20 
ap 20 
a 20 
= 21 
$5 21 
zs 21 
as 21 
x 22 
oy 22 
y 22 
“ 22 
” 23 
rs 24 
= 24 
+ 25 
25 
i 25 
‘- 25 
a; 25 
- 29 
a 31 
April _ 4 
March 17 
” 20 
% 20 
99 20 
% 21 
% 21 
3 21 
9 21 
» 21 
9 22 
” 23 
April 4 
May 12 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
E SENT IN, 
March 22 
% 28 
” 30 
” 31 
335. 31 
April 14 
> 18 
” 30 
June 1 
> 3 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | 


ENGINEERING—Continued. 

Dartford—Gas Main, & ... ... ary at ma 
London, E. C,—Pumps, &e. ay 
Norwich—Heating and Ventilating Hospital as 
Glasgow—Railway <a AFF see 
Dublin—Tramway Vs wo ae 
Bury, Lancs.—Gas Purifiers, Valves, haste 3 

London, E.—Construcetion of Wells, Oo are a aie 
Shanghai —Tramway Concession hoe a Be oes 


IRON AND STEEL— 

Eastbourne—Various Stores ... 1 Bes a 
Barry, Glamorgan—Cast-iron Pipes, &. oe Es ae 
Lancaster—Cast-iron Pipes... 7 Et be 
Pwliheli—Cast-iron Pipes “ nae ra oe 

Bury, Lanes.—Sanitary Tubes, ‘&e. .. a ‘ 
London, E.C.—Rails, &c. oie 
Southampton—Tramway Rails, &e.... sm 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Pipes, &e. ... oes 
Poole—Pipes ac a Soe “re oe va 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Bury, Lanes.—Lead Piping, Brushes, Kc. ... 
Preston—Brushes, Paints, &c. & ads Bh 
Warrington—Oils, Paints, Bricks, &e. ae sas ae 
Manchester—Plumbing... rR ee is 
London, 8.C. —Painting Casual Wards, ms 
Shepherd’s Bush, N. Ww. —Painting and Graining... <6 


ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
Sutton Coldfield—Materials ... nae 
Guildford—Materials and Cartage® .. 
Hull—Stone for Macadamising s ade 
Repton, Burton-on- Trent—Materials. 
Windermere—Street Works ... 
Preston, Lanecs.—Paving Works, &e. ie veg we 
Hoylake, Cheshire—Materials, &e. ay oe 
Burnley—Limestone and Granite Macadam An 
Morley—Materials Bix a ay pe 
Swindon—Road Works 


London, N.—Materials .. 

London, W.—Sand, Shingle, Wood Blocks, &e. . 
Beckenham—Road Making = ¥ 
Hounslow—Various Materials ee at 5 
Maidenhead—Various Materials ; 
Nelson—Materials and Team Labour 
Ashton-in-Makerfield—Materials ... Ay 2. 
Downham Market, Norfolk—Material3 ... aa 
Grassendale, Lancs.—Materials : e5 


Heaton Norris, Cheshire—Road Making 

Tiford—Mate rials - ¥ 

Lower Bebington, Cheshire—Materials ... ae Sag 
Sibsey, Boston, Lines. —Granite af: 7 tae ia 
Spennymore—Road Works 6 aoe Sf dic < 
Stokesley—Whinstone, &. ... asi se ta at 


Hanwell—Road Making aa aa aus ey, ay 
Leamington—Cartage, &e. § ‘ie Ai a 
Salisbury—Materials, ‘Haulage, &e. ... it wa “ta 
Warwick—Road Stores.. A eed 
Brentford—Paving and Drainage Works ... gas 
London, E.C.—Granite Spalls... oe he se 
Reading—Materials ; a ay; aie 
Sutton, Surrey—Materials, &e. 

Uckfield, Sussex—Materials .., 

Deal—F lints eer ose 

Wood Green, N _—Works and: Materials ae igi 
Steyning, Sussex—Flints Re 508 ae ce 
Burnley—-Road Materials ie ish 
Cambridge—Carting ... “a I 

Claypole, Newark—Carting, ke. as 4 

Maldon, Essex—Materials : ae afi 
Pontefract—Materials of oe cs aa 8 
Ramsgate—York Paving Flags. ane a se) oe 
Aylesbury—Granite se ws ce ; 
London, 8.W.—Carlage and Materials... ne ae 


SANITARY— 
Howick, Nore pane ayemie ed Soe “ae 
Bournemouth—Sewers .. <i va 
Richmond, Surrey—Sewers ws eas mk 
Walsall—Scavenging 
Aylesbury—Removal of Refuse 
Knaresborough—Sewerage Work oe 
Croston, Preston, Lancs.—Sewers, &c. 
Enderby, Leics. —Removal of Refuse tape 
Manchester—House Drainage 
Hemsworth, near Wakefield—Sewers, ke. 
Clydebank, Seotland—Scavenging aah 
King’s Lynn—Sewers tes J + iy 
Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme ... te i oe 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


London, E,C.—Additions to Town Hall 
Killmallock, Treland—Monument ... 


ere gee eee 


eee eee aoe 


Doncaster—Design for Master’s House .., 
Forfar—Isolation Hospital # 
Swindon—Additional Fever Pavilion 


wee ete 


see one eee 


* Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and ‘Art Gatary. a 


BOCs atoms va 
msgate—Concert Hall, Readin, Room Lavatories,& 
Leeds—Market Hall and Shops ! pacaah 3 ice - 
Harrogate—Kursaal 


Willesden—Elementary School’ 2) SI ; i 


ose ste oe ae 


ru eibec we Dob ico ay Whee igs aac 


~ 


a 


B60, £90 Ae Seas 


FOR WHOM. 


Urban Rural District bye ee 
Holborn Union Guardians 
Health Committee ... 

Caledonian Railway Co. 


Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland)... 


Gas Committee 
Poplar Union .. ee) ae 
Municipal Council ... oe 


Town Council.,. aa 
Gas and Water Committ 1 

Water Committee 

Town Council... 


Sewering, Paving, & Streets Committee 


Burma Railways Co. Limited... 
Corporation ... aan a 


Guardians ... Be. 


Gas and Co. Limited aes aa 


Gas Committee 

Corporation a 

Water Committee ... 2 Fr 
Corporation .. ay 
St. Saviour’s Union ‘Guardians ae 


Corporation ... 

Rural District Council 
Corporation ... A 
Rural District Council a5 sae 
Urban District Council ... Ma 
Corporation ... oa 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 


Finchley Urban District gia 
Paddington Vestry .. va 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Town Council... 

Corporation . 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council ; 
Gaiston Urban District Conic 2 


Urban District Council ,., 
Urban. District Couneil 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 


Urban District Counci 2 
Warwick Rural Distiet Council 
Rural District Council 

Rural District Council aS 
Urban District Council .., ive 
Holborn Union Guardians ., 
Corporation .., es 
Urban District Council xe 
Rural District Council 
Corporation .., rer as 
Urban District Council at pe 
Rural District Council Fe 
Highways and Sewage Committee 
County. Council ; re 
Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council we 
Corporation ... tee ad ioe 
County Council he poe 
Middlesex County Council. oes 


Corporation ... ee ay vib 
Town Council... 

Rural District Council : 
Rural District Council — ... 
Rural District Council ... 
Urban District Council .. oh 
Blaby Rural District Council ... 


tee 


Corporation 

Rural District Council : 
Town Council... as aah ae 
Corporation ..,. a3 ads 


COMPETITIONS, | 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


eObreeebbeed 


£50, £25 rat} see ve 
£31'10s., £21, £15 153.1. 
£150, £100, £50 ee Tek ea 

0 eee : eee ca) eee 
£50, £20, 210°" 
£150, £100, £50". 
£150, £100, £751, 
oy nie . COO | 


C . bbe en eeee 
aa 5 ai PAL 
ae e 


lew 1S Sar eg ee 


Corporation. : : : 
Corporation. = Bs : 12m 
School Board. — ‘Ve es 
J AY Pogl Clerk to Seto Age 

. rath A of ve he 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


G. H. Tait, Engineer, | Sessions House, Dartford. : 
de Euless Suffolk House, Laurence Pountaey-hill, E. ts. 
E. Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. : 
6. Graham, Engineer, “Buchanan-street Station, ‘Ginssowe 
coe s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-st. Terminus, Dubli 
H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks, Elton, Bury. 
E, J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W.” 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery- “square, St. Mary- axe, London. 


- 


R, M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne, 

E, W. Waite, Gasworks, Barry. f 

J. Cook, Water Engineer, Town Hall, Tanase 

And Dickinson, Boreas Bees Pwllheli. 

J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 

Company’ iy Offices, 76, Gresham House. Old Broad- ie E 

Kincaid, Waller, and Manyille, 29, Great George- street, i 
Westminster. 

J. W. Gibson, Clerk, Union Offices, Lg eet street, New. 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

W. Davis, Secretary, Poole. 


H. Simmonds, Dies Gasworks, Bury. 
Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, Preston. 

J. Deas, Water Engineer, Warrington. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

G. D. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, E.C. } 
F, and A, Church, 266, Portobello-road, N. Kensington, 


Borough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Sutton Coldfield. rz, 
A. Lambert, Highway Surveyor, Méadrow, Godalming 

A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. ¥ aa 
C. F. Chamberlin, Clerk, Union Offices, Burton-on-Trent 
C. E. Hines, Surveyor, The Institute, Ny puieen ete ae : 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. ms < 
T. Foster, Surveyor, District Council O ffices, Hoylake. , 
S. Edmondson, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. en 
W. E. Putman, Bor ough Engineer, Town Hall, Morley 
H. J. Hamp, Couneil’s Surveyor, Regent- circus, 

Swindon. 

Surveyor, District Council Offices, Church End, Finchley} 

Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W.- ae - 

J. A, Angell, Engineer, Council Offices, Beckenham, af 
W. A. Davies, Engineeer, Town Hall, Hounslow. — 
P. Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 
Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
T. L. Reed, Clerk, Downham Market. : 

F. W. Bowden, District Surveyor, Publie Offices, Gries a 

dale. 

J. G. Banks, 79, Heaton Moor-road, Heaton Norris, 
H. Shaw, 7, Cranbrook-road, Iiford, 
Council’s Surveyor, Bedrington. 

J. M. Simpson, Clerk, Bostou. 

a W. Rogers, Surveyor, Silver-street, Spennymoor, =% 

H. Dixon, District: Surveyor, Kirby, Carlton, No 
leita : 
. W. Barnes, Offices, Church-roal, Weit Hanwell, We ms, 
. C. Passman, 48, Bedford- street, Leamington, ; 

. W. Morrice, District Surveyor, Homington. 

, H. Passman, 48, Bedford-street, Leamin ston. — 

. Parr, Clifden House, Boston- road, Brentford. 

. O. Hill, Clerk, Clerkenwell- road, E.C. : 
. Bowen, "Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, eae ; 
. C. Smith, Surveyor, Public Hall, Sutton. : 

: Hodman, 86, High-street, Lewes. 

C. Golder, 28, Queen- street, Deal. 

. J. Gunyon, Surveyor, Town Ball, Wool Green, 

. Cripps, Clerk, Council Offices, Ham-rd., New Sho 
. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnl 

2H; Coales, Surveyor, Little Shelford, Cambs. ae 

gy OP Trinder, Surveyor, Brant Broughton, Newar 

..C..Warne, Surveyor, Southminster. 

Ax 

ve? 

aE 

A iF 


‘we 


HOHROURACORZ 


poeta 


Glover, Clerk, Union Offices, Poatetzacha 
Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Broad-street, Ram: ie 
Thomas, County Surveyor, County Hall, Ayles 
Wakelam, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westur i 


eo fesbe 


. D. Forster and Co., 24, @nihedent Nowoastled 
. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Bournemouth. 
orough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, ~2 
. H. Lewis, 29, Leicester- street, Walsall 8 
F, B. Parrott, Clerk, Bourbon- street, Aylesbury. — 
— Annakin, Surveyor, 44, Station- parade, Halifax. ee 
F, E. Dixon, 49, Lune- street, Preston. 
B. A. Shires, Clerk, Alliance- chambers, Leica 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
NSA a By hoe) rae Surveyor, Hemsworth. 
2 Hepbnon, Town Clerk, Clydebank. 

A Bhicoek. Engineer, 10, Park-row, Leeds. 
Towa Engineer, Johannesbur Be 


AP RAO 


ry 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


Shoreditch Vestry, 

Hon. Secretary, O'Sullivan Memorial Committe 
‘ lock,*co, Limerick. 

Doncaster Grammar School Trustees. 

Dundee and Forfar District Committees. 

W. H. Kinneit, Clerk to Hospital Board, Heh 

City Surveyor, Bradford, 

Clerk, School Board, Fleetwood. - ‘ 

Teer. Taylor, Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsga' 


ESiipplemen! March 15, 1899.] 
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Property and Land Sales. 


b 
EAST PARADE CHAPEL ESTATE, LEEDS. 


4 : 
{ This important Freehold Property offers singular 
; facilities for professional and commercial purposes, 
> as the present building is capable of conversion into 
_ a business emporium, but disregarding it, the site 
hy presents an almost unrivaJled opportunity for the 
‘ erection of a magnificent building suitable for 
INSURANCE and PROFESSIONAL OFFICES, © 


. The frontage to East Parade is 83ft., to Greek-street 
bi 133ft., and to Russell-street 134ft. 


“y The INCLOSED AREA is about 1265 SQUARE 
4 YARDS. 


_ East Parade is the main avenue from the railway 
1 stations to the Town-hall (in which are the Assize 
Courts), the Municipal Buildings, the Poor Law and 
School Board Offices, the Fine Art Gallery, and Free 
Library. 
It is close to all the chief banking establishments, near 
to the Royal Exchange, and in the midst of the 
y professional business of the city. 
_ Any insurance.or other company seeking a site in a 
commanding position of increasing value cannot find 
a one offering so many advantages as this property, at 
the price which the vendors are willing to accept ; 


consequently thls sale is one of special interest, and 
F one which ought to command unusual attention- 
_ The widening of Infirmary-street, which leads direct 
_ from City-square to the Town Hall, will greatly 
eahance the value of this property, and other improve- 
ments likely to occur in the vicinity, will largely 
increas? the demand for office accommodation, for 
which this site is extraordinarily suitable. 


: ESSRS. HEPPER and SONS. are in- 
= structed by the Trustees to SELL by AUCTION, 
in their Estate Sale Rooms, East Parade, at 4 p.m. 
on Tuesday, March 2\st, subject to conditions. 
_ The above highly important FREEHOLD PROPERTY. 
Plans, particulars, and conditions of sale are being 
_ prepared, and may be had fourteen days before the sale, 
_ of the AucTionEERS, or of Messrs, SCATCHERD, Hopkins, 
and Mippirsrooxs, Solicitors, Prudential-buildings, 
 Park-row, Leeds, and Morley. 


_ To Syndicates, Builders, and Specu’ators.—Chelsea,— 
3 magnificent Building Site of 24,000 super. feet. 


mars 
4 epee ROBINS, SNELL, and CO. have 


received instructions from the Wilkinson Sword 

Co. Ltd. (in conseyuence of the removal of their works 
to more extensive premises) to LET by AUCTION, at 

_ the MART, City, on TUESDAY, MARCH 28th ‘next, 
the valuable FREEHOLD SITE now occupied by the 
Company's’ works, and admirably adapted for the 


exection of a handsome block of flats, a theatre, or - 


other purposes requiring a large area in a leading 

thoroughfare. The site has frontages of 109ft. to 

_ King’s-road and 250ft. to Sydney-street, and contains 
~ anarea of about 24,000 square feet. 

Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale from the 

_ Solicitors, Messrs. CnursemaNnN and Rovss, 85, Grace- 

 church-street, H.C.; at the Mart; and from the Auc- 

~ tioneers, Messrs. Rozins, SNELL, and Co., 22, Conduit- 

street, Bond-street, W. 


Forest Hill, S.E., close to station. 


ESSRS. EASTMAN BROTHERS will 
SELL, at the Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, March 21st, 
at Two,a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, 
6 acres, with frontages to Devonshire-road, Honor Oak- 
- road, and Manor-road, ripe for erection of villas, ora 
portion offers a fine site for an institution. 

Particulars of Messrs. WoNTNER and Sons, Solicitors, 
19, Ludgate-hill, E.C.; and of the AucTionrERS, 23, 

- Bucklersbury, E.C., and at Forest Hill, S.E. 


FAIRMILE PARK, near Cobham, Surrey.—A FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 40 acres, with 
possession, 


ESSRS. DRIVER and CO. have received 
instructions to offerto AUCTION at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, NEXT SPRING (unless 
previously sold by private contract), the above property, 
situate in a favourite residential district, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the Oxshott and Fair- 
mile Station, and about a mile and a half from Cobham 
Station. The estate comprises Building Land, ripe for 
development, the higher portion (sloping to the south) 
possessing charming views over the intervening country 
to Epsom Downs; and a Residence known as “South 
Lodge,” with stabling and garden; Eight small Villas, 
some Cottages, and the ‘‘ Griffin’? Beerhouse. On a 
: portion of the estate brickearth is being worked, and 
will be included in the sale as a “ going concern,” 
Particulars and plans, when ready, can be obtained of 


_Cuar.es Jupp, Esq., Solicitor, 48, Lime-street, E.C.; - 


and of Messrs. Driver and Co., 23, Pall Mall, S.W. 


_ By order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
/ Norwood Railway Station. 


ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
| concerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
| an early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a, 
lr. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
approach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
Freehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p,.in a new road 
eee ted to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby- 
road, 

Particulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. K1nas- 
FORD, Dorman, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
Strand; of Messrs. Watrorp and WiusHin, <Auc- 
oe Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs. Fimup and Sons, 
as apoyve, 


—S 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E, 9 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


e 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ ‘courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I,B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum \ 


_LB.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 

e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally,—MippLETON and CarRpDEN, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


O ARCHITECTS, UPHOLSTERERS, and 

Trade generally, DECORATIONS in any style. 

Reasonable terms. Town or country,—HATHERLEY, 
40; Great Pulteney-street, W. 2 


OR SALE, 64 VENETIAN BLINDS, 2ft. 

8in, by 4ft. 1lin., of best selected Pine; best drab 

tapes and lines; fitted with Beaumont’s Patent Action. 

No reasonable offer refused.—Apply ‘‘ Housekeeper,’’ 
23, Crutched Friars, E.C, a 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Compe- 
tent. ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT RE- 
QUIRED. Commencing salary, £2 12s. 6d. a week,— 
Forms of application can be obtained from the ARCHI- 
TECT TO THE Councit (Housing Branch), 17, Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 1 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must 

have knowledge of drawing.—Apply, stating age, 

experience, and salary expected, Box 998, BUILDERS’ 
JouRNAL Office, 1 


WANE D, energetic and experienced 
REPRESENTATIVE in the London and Pro- 
vineial wall-paper trade. Must have good connection, 
and be personally well known to the principal deco- 
rators and upholsterers. Good correspondent; well 
educated and capable man of business; pleasing 
address and gentlemanly appearance. One who has 
represented a wholesale house or firm of manufacturers 
preferred. Liberal salary and commission to first-class 
man.—Apply, stating age, experience, full particulars, 
and salary expected, by letter, to “A B C,”’ Street 
Brothers, 5, Serle-street, W.C. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 


PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 


G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,” office of the BurinpERS’ JOURNAL. 42 


i ates MANAGER (35) desires RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, town or country. First-class 
testimonials; good manager of men and work; expe- 
rienced in building, specifications, quantities, drawings, 
measuring up, &¢.—Box 1005, BUILDERS’ ponte 
Office, ‘ 


XPERIENCED ASSISTANCE given at 
own or Employer’s Office ; Specifications written, 
Designs, Plans, and Details drawn; quantities taken, 
Accounts adjusted; moderate terms; highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, ‘‘Suryeyor,” 11, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, WiC, 3 


Baebes tigi prepares Plans, Designs, 
Details, Tracings, Specifications, &c., for all 

building purposes, in spare time.—Apply, Box 991, 
BuriLpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 1 


DVERTISER, Exceptional Architectural 
A Draughtsman, executes Competition and Exhibi- 
tion Drawings, Designs, and Perspectives in Ink, Wash, 
or Colour, and Architectural Sketches of every ines 


tion.—Box 1002, BuILDER’S JOURNAL. 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London,” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, Ww.c. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manaazer, JOHN B, THORP, ARcHITECT & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques @rossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Ore ee eg ee ee 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


ONE PHNNY. 


PRICH e . e. es 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN. 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR. 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Pei tgaee 
3. 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 


SixLinesorunder ..  .. «+ «+ 6 0 
Each Additional Line... “Aa son ie ee! 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Linesorunder ..  «. «  « 4 6 
Each Additional Line.., i“ iss sine ae 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) F is 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... oar nee 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
United Kingdom 6/6 per Annum. 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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‘‘Cliffe Vale ” Potteries, Hanley. 


ial piesa ae hal dara oka nit gt ate ont 5-2 ite Ae 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ati 


Three-Persons as shown. 


INSIDE SIZES. 


= HE ADAMANT 
AUTOMATIC: 
SYPHON: 


Length. Height. Depth. : 

Large... 7ft. 3in. 5ft. 2in. rft. 7in, 
Medium ... 6ft.  4ft. 7in. ft. gin 
With Divisions on Top Facings. — 


No Marble or Slate, which are absorbent 
required. 


Height. Width. Depth. 
Large... ove 2 AON easy PHANG gee ol Olle 


- 


Medium ey ex Preyer io) penis ie 


Von-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


oe S 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire- Clay Continue 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire- Cy ‘Automatic Cistern wit 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES. LARGE. Mepium, : ; A * 
For Two Persons ... AEei AIO Tia! OF eA ae Cheaper Ranges Quotations given for 
For Three Persons, as shown xT 20:= 5-26 ‘ 2220 ° ee 
For Four Persons, ‘ ity 38 0 6 28 15 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any numb 
For Five Persons, “ vai ADE G 2H 34 160 0 = 
For Six Persons, = Sty 56 4 0 ABO 20 sy Buff Glaze. of persons. ~ 


pepe n lg altel olan Jaden date aetna tA A TT TE RC 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, HOB LES STREET, 
_ MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. 


) 


. * Disease ee 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


LT know by experience 
that the making of de- 
sign after design — 
mere diagrams, mind 
without oneself executing them is a 
strain wpon the mind. It is neces- 
, unless all workmen of all grades are to 
permunently degraded into machines, that 
nd should rest the mind as well as 
ind the hand.—* Art and the Beauty 
he Harth,” being the text of a lecture 
vered by William Morris in Burslem 
n Hall, October 13th, 1881. 
he first of what promises to be a most 
htful series of booklets was made the 
ect of an article published in our columns 
e months ago. The second is no less 
irable, and we are glad to note that there 
ore to come. -Of the worth of this 

tudied deliverance there is no need to 
eek at all fully, our object being merely to 
say that its moderate price brings the work 
within reach of us all. When we spoke in 
our haste of the awful expense of the printed 
0ks he produced we should haye enquired 
iS their cost to him?” He neither 


e Art Teaching 
— of William 
_ Morris. 


sked nor expected the millions’ to pay. 
Knowing well where the money was, it prob- 
ably amused him to think that, merely to be 
in the fashion, the people who wasted the 
would help hinr to give us a lesson. 
is pleasant to think that his miscellaneous 
tings and sayings may be recovered and 
ed in the form of the books we are prais- 
ing. Whoever collects these reprints should 
notice their dates, and range them accord- 

gly, for within our recollection there have 
been remarkable changes in the intellectual 
world, and every such change, or indication 

£ change, was reflected in Morris’s mind. 
his earlier days, if we may take him at his 
ord, he was a mere fatalist, seeing evil 


nough and to spare, but no way of escaping 
srefrom; at any rate no way of bettering 
‘matters by talking. But while singing of 
“Empty days,” and, as if to show what 
could be, he gathered around him workers 
ho knew nothing of idleness, and desisted 
‘only when bidden by Nature. Are we to 
suppose he was not thinking the while, seeing 
where his heart was, and what he had to 
contend with? We are, at any rate, sure 
that there was never a shrewder observer, 
and that he noted as tending to better or 
worsen his work whatever went on in the 
world. He had, as his eulogist says, “an 
instinctive perception of right” which put 
him ahead of his times, and naturally made 
him impatient, not so much with the people 
about him, as with their roundabout ways of 
reaching a point. The change of which we 
have spoken has pretty well revolutionised 
thought, and affected all branches of know- 
ledge. There is evidence of it in Mill, 
and, where we might least expect it, in hooks 
which profess to facilitate the study of 
_ Architecture. The older eecncnists were 
almost solely concerned with a set of ideas 
pertaining to the conception of a system 
posed to be permanent, whereas we 
erve itto be moving, and are immensely 
ted about it. In Morris the change 
complete; for he who had been despondent, 
ding all his pleasure in Art, and wishing 
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it might be shared, became conscious at once 
of acall to the outside world; was convinced 
that whatever was wrong could be altered, 
and that whoever could help should. The 
date of this lecture at Burslem, a town pro- 
ducing ‘more smoke than pottery,” may 
account for the note of discontent being 
heard perhaps too often; but the date, as 
we said, marks an epoch, and in all his later 
discourses we hear more of his hopes than 
of his fears. EK. R 


To all those—and they are 
La Spt many—who do not regard 

: a large practice and a heavy 
balance at the bank, as the only aim and ideal 
of the architect, the position of many of our 
most suecessful practitioners presents an 
aspect not altogether devoid of a certain 
amount of pathos. After allis said and done, 
the deepest satisfaction that a man can get 
out of his life’s work is,—after the approval of 
his own conscience,—the knowledge that he 
holds the respect and sympathy of his fellows. 
To many of those of high general talent, who 
have worked their way, by their energy and 
character, to a large practice, and a large 
measure of general practical success, even to 
the extent of impressing the Government and 
the public with a sense of their abilities, 
there must come moments when the thought 


QUAINTON. 


that they do not carry with them the applause 
and sympathy of their comrades, and those 
best qualified to judge—that they would never 


‘have obtained their positions by the vote of 


their colleagues—must rob this success of its 
reatest charm. How many able men, men 
of the highest talent and character, do we not 
find, completely out of their element as archi- 
tects? - How many potential Lord Chan- 
cellors or Cabinet Ministers; men who, as 
administrators or.as soldiers, might have 
earned the admiration of their country, or, as 
surgeons or scientists, might possibly have 
won the undying gratitude of humanity ? 
As architects, this crowning glory is hope- 
lessly beyond their reach, for the artist's 
fame cannot be bestowed by any Government, 
it is not made by the public, but by his 
brother artists. It is not that high general 
talent, lofty character, and strength of pur- 
pose, are wasted in Architecture. Far from 
it. Architecture is a pursuit which emphatic- 
ally demands these qualities. But there 
must be added to them the one little gift, the 
instinct for art, for without this they are 
nothing worth. But neither would it be to 
the advantage of Architecture, that its pro- 


fessors should be men whose artistic gifts 
were not balanced by character and intellect. 
It is not exactly the calling for “ the erotic, 
the neurotic, and the tommy-rotic.” But, by 
the nature of things, it is evident that a eall- 
ing which is first of all artistie—which has 
no reason for its existence, now-a-days, if it 
be not artistic—demands, first of all, some 
natural artistic gift. The practical question 
is, would it not be possible to discover 
whether the aspirant toartistic fame possesses 
this gift; to arrange that all those wishing 
to enter the profession should have their 
capabilities tested before being allowed to 
proceed further in a career for which they 
may be unfit. It isevident that if you wish to 
produce an architect, you must have the 
proper quality of raw material. You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow Ss ear. In the 
other plastic arts the same necessity hardly 
arises. The artistic faculty is well-nigh 
the only thing required, its cultivation 
is the one thing to which the student's 
attention is directed, and its fancied posses- 
sion was the one thing that. decided his 
choice. If he possess it not, this is soon 
apparent to himself and every one else. He 
can at once retire from a career in_which 
practical success would be difficult. But, in 
Architecture, how few adopt it because they 
think they have artistic powers ; and, inthe 
present day, the cultivation of the artistic 
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(See p. 99.) 


faculty is well-nigh the last thing to which 
the student’s attention is directed. He finds 
plenty to occupy his mind, plenty of scope 
for his energies, in mastering the practical 
side of his calling, to say nothing of the 
archelogical, the professional, or even the 
purely commercial. It is possible that, 
wrapt up in these pursuits, and succeeding 
well at them, many unimaginative men 
actually go through life quite unconscious 
that. they lack the one thing needed to make 
them architects. Or if they do discover it, 
it is often too late; and seeing that practical 
success can be assured without an atom of 
artistic ability, well, high-flown sentiment 1s 
all very well in its way, but we have to make 
a living; why throw up 4 good opportunity, 
just because certain pedantic persons attac. 

» restricted meaning to the word “ Archi- 
tecture 2”. The pity of it is that there are 
better opportunities for such men in other 
pursuits, where a life of hard work and 
honest endeavour might meet with, not only 
the monetary reward, but also the reputation 
which is its due; where no such bitter 
flavour is found in the wine eup of Bee 
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On Reflection. 


‘ A GooD many people 
Se Depa gel of are very angry with 
: 4 Sir W. Bb. Richmond 


for the manner in which he is decorating 
(or, as some prefer to say, desecrating) St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The criticism is not a new 
thing, but the latest developments of the 
work seem to have inspired a louder and 
more general outery. Of recent critics per- 
haps the most extreme is Mr. Samuel Howe, 
of New York, who has contributed a strongly- 
worded letter to the “ Times” on the subject, 
and followed it up with another in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette.” We would not suggest that 
the decoration of St. Paul’s is no concern of 
Mr. Howe’s, for these great monuments of 
human genius belong not to a city or a 
nation, but to mankind. But we would 
point out that Mr. Howe’s criticism defeats 
its own purpose owing to its lack of restraint. 
- To speak of Sir W. B. Richmond’s work as 
“an impertinence,” and ‘a wretched busi- 
ness; to hint at his “poverty of drawing,” 
“limited knowledge of colours,” and ‘“ igno- 
rance of strong decorative problems;”’ to 
say that “the artist of St. Paul’s decoration 
cannot draw ;” to do all this is to abdicate 
the position of critic and come perilously 
near the border line which separates sober 
criticism from vulgar abuse. -More sober, 
and therefore more effective, are the criti- 
cisms of the Harl of Wemyss, Mr. Lewis G. 
Fry, and others, and with these we confess 
to a large measure of sympathy. The decora- 
tion itself is not so much at fault; indeed, 
much of it, we think, is altogether excellent. 
Its great fault is that it does not harmonise 
with the architectural character of the 
cathedral, being more fitted for a Byzantine 
than a Renaissance building. It is certainly 
not the style of decoration Wren would 
have adopted, and that is in itself a grievous 
fault; without perfect loyalty to the spirit 
of the original design, any attempt to com- 
plete or restore a great work of Art becomes 
almost a sacrilege. It is true that Wren 
desired to use mosaic, but it is not conceiv- 
able that he would have done so ina manner 
that would have done violence to his own 
architectural conception. For the benefit of 
future generations the inscription over the 
north door should be amended. The “Si 
monumentum requiris, cireumspice ” is no 
longer applicable ; there should be an adden- 
dum explaining in choice Latin that Sir 
Christopher had nothing to do with the 
mosaics and the paint. 


THE Corporation of 
Harrogate recently 
invited designs for 
the erection of a new pump room, or, as an 
alternative, the enlargement of the present 
building. Mr. Pawson, of Leeds, was 
engaged as assessor, and the premiums, 
amounting in all to £160, were duly awarded. 
It now appears, however, that the Corpora- 
tion intend to throw over all the competitive 
designs — fifty-six in number —and adopt 
instead one which the Borough Surveyor has 
had lying for some years past in a pigeon 
hole in his office. The Surveyor has been 
asked to submit this plan, with an estimate 
of the cost, to the next meeting of the Wells 
and Baths Committee, If the Committee had 
an eligible plan it is a pity they did not find it 
before spending £160 of the ratepayers’ 
money, and inducing fifty or more architects 
to waste their time over a useless competition. 
It was pointed out at last week’s meeting of 
the Corporation that the course proposed 
was not fair to the gentlemen who had com- 
peted, and one councillor went so far as to 
declare that the Committee were making 
themselves ridiculous in the eyes of the 
whole of England.  N evertheless, the 


Harrogate and 
Its Pump Room. 


majority of the Corporation, unmoved by 
these considerations, adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. Such tactics 
are not calculated to inspire respect for the 
fairness and judgment of the Harrogate 
Corporation, and may well deter architects, 
whose time is too valuable to compete for 
the mere chance of a premium, from entering 
the competition just advertised by the 
Corporation for a new Kursaal. When will 
town councillors begin to familiarise them- 
selves with the elements of protessional 
practice, and act towards architects with 
the same consideration and fairness they 
hahbitually—and rightly—display towards the 
tradesman and the mechanic ? 


THE Blue Book, just pub- 
lished by the Council of the 
London Chamber of Com- 
merce, embodying the report of the Special 
Committee on ‘Secret Commissions, is an 
astonishing revelation of the wide prevalence 
of systems of bribery in this country. Not 
only is trade paralyzed thereby, and a condi- 
tion of commercial probity rendered to a 
large extent untenable, but the wider aspects 
of business and even the professions them- 
selves are morally enervated by the payment 
of commissions, which, though of a secret 
and illicit and often fraudulent nature, have 
in many cases become a “custom.” The 
story is an ugly one all through, whether we 
read of doctors who draw a commission of 
from 25 to 50 per cent. on the price charged 
by the chemist who dispenses their prescrip- 
tions, and who take a ‘ discount” from the 
undertaker who buries their patients ; or of 
the enginemen who accept the secret bribes 
which are paid them by the manufacturers of 
lubricating oil on a scale which tempts them 
to waste their employers’ property and use 
the inferior commodity which brings the 
highest ‘‘discount” per gallon. Solicitors 
divide the stockbrokers’ fees on investment 
for clients of trust or other funds and the 
accountants’ fees in bankruptey cases; while 
stockbrokers and bankers conform with the 
same usage, and the retention of secret profits 
by brokers on a sale of produce at an agreed 
rate of commission is at the present time 
grown to be a erying evil in the City. In 
workhouse and prison contracts bribery is 
rampant. With dealers, manufacturers, large 
shops, and stores bribery of the customers’ 
servants is the rule rather than the exception; 
and in many lines of manufacture the system 
has become one of blackmail, when the refusal 
to pay secret discount to the buyer's agent is 
understood to mean the almost certain loss 
of the buyer. Morality in commerce is diff- 
cult to enforce, because it is almost impossible 
to define, and a most serious difficulty is in 
the way of any proposal to make the bribing 
of an agent, or his acceptance or solicitation 
of a bribe a criminal offence, in the fact that 
the public conscience is not roused to the im- 
morality of the custom, but acquiesces in it. 
This has led people who may be considered 
to be well informed and competent judges of 
the matter to come to the conclusion that the 
mass of corruption is such as to render it 
hopeless to struggle towards purity, but the 
committee do not take this view of the matter. 
The committee recommend, in chief, that the 
principal should enforce vigorously towards 
his agent those civil rights which he now 
holds ; that the matter should be brought by 
public discussion, and otherwise, before the 
people; and that manufacturers should 
openly state in their circulars that they pay 
no bribes. 


Secret 
Commissions. 


ARCHITECTS 
and engineers do 
not show in any 
very flattering guise in this report; the 
custom of paying secret commissions — is 
notorious in the building trade, and architects 


‘*Trade Commissions.’’ 
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and engineers, although they cannot serioush 
defend the system, are yet widely implicate 
in it. The prevalence of the offence amon 
architects is sufficiently demonstrated hy 
those praiseworthy attempts which the mor 
honourable members of the profession hay 
taken to stamp it out. It is tothe credito; 
architects that they. are conscious of 
smirch, and would have none included 
profession who are open to accept br 
is evinced in the signed declaration req 
of all candidates for election as Associat 
Fellows of the R.I.B.A. At the same time th 
practice of its members is not in absolute e 
formity with the principles of the body. W 
may remember how, some four years a; 
printed circular was sent by someenterp 
firm of manufacturers to London archi 
whose names and addresses had, it w 
seem, all been obtained from the Inst 
calender, and we may remember the ly 
sensitiveness with which the late seer 
referred to the episode inthe Institute jou 
adding a self-congratulatory comment tot 
effect that of course no member of the In 
tute would respond to such an invita 
Perhaps this comment was not altogeth 
tactless as at first seemed, for Sir Ed 
Fry in his second letter to the “ Times,” | 
the subject of Secret Commissions, in 18! 
was in a position to speak plainly on 
matter. ‘As to the Architect,” he 

“the Secretary of the Royal Institut 
British Architects has abundantly confirm 
what I said as to the existence of the abo 
and of the regret with which it is viewe 
the more honourable members of the pr 
sion. But I cannot accept his invitatic 
turn my attention ‘more exclusively” t 
those architects who are not members of the 
Institute, when that body contains, accor 
to the secretary, members whose ‘ moral : 
has been apparent.’ ”’ 


AN ARCHITECT WANTED 


To the Editor of Taz BurnpErs’ Ji OURNAL. 


Sir,—I am wanting a really artistic archi 
tect to design me a house, medium sized, on 
very picturesque spot in the country. C2 
you give me any advice as to a suitable 
architect? I want a house long and lon 
with a large square entrance hall, to be 
as a comfortable sitting-room, a wide stail 
and a gallery going partly round hi 
dining-room and boudoir for a lady, 
six bedrooms, and three servants’ room 
comfortable offices, &c. I want somet 


to ?—Yours truly, 


[We shall be pleased to receive commu 
tions from any architects who may 
posed to offer their services to our cd 
pondent.—Eb. B. J.] 


To Erect a Refuse Destructor & 
Plymouth Town Council desire to borro 
£9000, and are applying to the Local G 
ment Board for sanction to do so. 


Proposed Pier for Fleetwood.—Th 
moters of the Fleetwood Pier Compa 
endeavouring to obtain permission to con 
an open pier at Fleetwood, to extend 430 yi 
from the Fielden tsplanade. The estim: 
cost of the work is £43,390, and powe 
sought to borrow money not exceeding» 
third of the paid-up capital. Objections 
been raised to the undertaking by the 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, the London 
North-Western Railway, and the Urbar 
trict Council of Fleetwood. = 
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THE GREAT. 
RAILWAY. 


~ DESCRIPTION OF THE ROUTE TO 


LONDON. 


BY CHARLES G. HARPER. 


LTHOUGH the geographical features of 
the country through which it passes have 
not presented any great engineering pro- 

blems in the making of the Great Central 


_ Railway, there have been many difficulties to 


contend with at certain points, caused chiefly 


__by the necessity of driving the new line in 


places through densely populated districts. 
The new extension, commences at. Annesley 
Junction, some ten miles north-of Notting- 


. ham, and it is here, on entering the northern 


ey" 


outskirts of that populous city, that the 
costly and delicate engineering works began. 
Running over a long brick viaduct at Bulwell, 


which all the Great Central brickwork (ex- 


~~ eepting the stations) is composed, we come to 


the Sherwood Rise tunnel, of six hundred 
yards’ length, pierced through the heights 


- on which the suburban residential districts of 


me 


Nottingham are situated. At the southern 
end of this tunnel is Carrington Station, 
succeeded by another tunnel, three-quarters 
of a mile long, which leads directly into the 


great “Nottingham Central” station, built 


_ description. 


jointly by the Great Central and the Great 


x CHARWELTON : FIRST BRIDGE OVER THE 


CHERWELL, 


crowded into insanitary hovels of the worst 
As its name implies, the situa- 
tion is central, and it is easily reached from the 
principal business streets. 

A peculiarity of Nottingham is that the 


_ ground on which it is built consists of a 


CENTRAL 


of how the basement strong-room of a bahk 
was cut through, its floor removed, and replaced 
by the tunnel arch. This difficult tunnelling 
was completed, however, without the slightest 
displacement of the buildings above. 
southern end of this last Nottingham tunnel 
the ground begins to fall sharply towards the 
River 'T'rent. ‘There is a station for Arkwright 
Street, and then the Trent is crossed in three 
spans of lattice steel girders, of 110ft. width, 
with four lines of rails.’ ‘Yhence the country 


becomes easy, past East Leake, Ruddington, | 


~Loughborough, “ Quorndon and Woodhouse ” 


stations, and, indeed, remains so to within a | 


mile of Leicester. The country is pretty at 
Quorndon, which is the district of the famous 


Quorn Hunt; and the prettiest piece of scenery | 


along the whole route to London is to be found 
just before reaching Leicester, at a point near 


Swithland, where the railway crosses the great _ 
Here | 


Leicester reservoirs on a brick viaduct. 
the line skirts Charnwood Forest, and here, at 
Mount Sorrel and Groby, granite is quarried ; 
the only place in the Midlands where that 


is found. The railway approaches Leicester | 


Peay, Of Par oee nand. Divaslaatht ) the ancestral home of that branch of the 


| Washington family from which descended the 


comes along a tall viaduct into the Leicester 
high-level station, and so to the great Abbey 
Lane coal sidings. 

Viaducts of brick or steel characterise the 


Great Central throughout Leicester and for | 


some distance southward, as it makes for 
Whetstone, Ashby Magna and. Lutterworth, 
coming eventually to Rugby. 

Rugby is a singular place. The town, 
whose prosperity is probably caused in equal 


moieties by the famous school and by the | 


stands at present, a picturesque village, on the | 


Holyhead Road, with the village cross, stocks, 
and “lock-up ;” a complete picture of the 
England of a hundred years ago. 

South of Rugby there are some heavy works 
on the new line; the Willoughby cutting, two 


miles long, and the Catesby Tunnel, near | 


Charwelton, of 3000 yards, together with 
several brick viaducts, making this an inte- 
resting section. At Woodford there are big 
engine sheds and sidings for coals.  ‘ Char- 
welton” is the wayside station for the village 
of that name, which marks the rise of the 
little River Cherwell, flowing thence to its junc- 


At the | 


| States of North America. 


tion with the Thames at Oxford. The village, 
with its ancient stone bridge over the infant 
stream, often dry in summer, is a picturesque 
spot. At Byfield there is a junction line to 
Banbury now in progress, and from the Great 


_ Central near Brackley one obtains a passing 


glimpse of Sulgrave crowning the ridge of an 
upland. All good Americans go (or ought to 
go) to Sulgrave, for, if not a village of any 


SULGRAVE. 


great beauty, it is of strong historic interest, 
for here still stands the farmhouse which was 


great George, the founder of the United 
The church has 
memorials of bygone Washingtons in it. 

Now we come, past the small wayside station 


| of Finmere and Calvert, to the junction with 
| the Metropolitan Railway, at Quainton Road, 
| a station a mile and a half from the pretty, 


old-world Buckinghamshire village of Quain- 
ton, with its village green, village cross, and 


Northern. This fine station covers a site of | long-existing railway facilities of what | great windmill, backed by tall trees, for oh the 
4 over twelve acres, formerly covered with the | Dickens called “Mugby” Junction, is a con- world like one of ee ery te a aces 
__ densest and poorest population in Nottingham, | siderable distance from the different stations. | which the lamented Rand Iph Caldecott was 
ee Once, in the old coaching days, an obscure | Wont to imagine. 
; hamlet, to which letters were addressed | From this point the Great Central has run- 
i “Rugby, near Dunchurch,” the cynicism of | DIN powers over the Metropolitan line as far 
: Fate has, since railways ousted the coaches, | 25 West Hampstead, where the short London 
= caused the old township of Dunchurch to | Section begins. 
e decay, and Rugby to flourish, so that “ Dun- a 
3 church near Rugby” is the modern formula. The Sailors’ Institute at Bilbao was 

Possibly the near neighbourhood of the Great | ,.oned on March 4th. The cost of the site 

ey i Central will render Dunchurch a service. It | °P : 


and building amounts to £2000. 


The Cost of Cheddleton Asylum, Stafford- 
shire, was estimated at £187,250, of which 
£164,250 was the estimated cost of buildings, 
drains, &c. The contract entered into for the 
latter items was £865 in excess of the esti- 
mate, and the committee dealing with the 
matter are now applying to the Local Govern- 
ment Board'for sanction to borrow an addi- 
tional £35,000 to complete the buildings. The 
increased expenditure, it was stated, was 
necessitated by alterations in the drains, the 
lighting of the buildings, making the roads, 
and disposing of sewage. 


soft yellow sandstone. Through this the 


Great Central engineers have had to pierce "yy I: 


s eh, 
their tunnels under peculiarly difficult condi- eC Wi | ape ay: : 
tions. ‘Tio adopt the well-known “cut-and- ; lp Wy Y ied wy ay oo 

_ cover” system would have been so costly BG 7 VE ae hy 

as to be practically prohibitive, taking into Mate ip Ui Mile Y phi Gos 
consideration the highly valuable nature of are, ty; 


the property under which the line goes south- 
_ward from the Central Station to the River 
Trent. The very heart of the city is thus 
traversed, and had that system been adopted, 
this portion of the Great Central would have 
been as costly as the famous completion of the 
Circle in the City of London, between Mansion 
House and Aldgate, which was made at the 
rate of two millions sterling a mile. Banks, 
insurance offices, warehouses, and factories of 
the largest kind would have had to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, and compensation 
claims would have filled the law courts with 
business for years. The company adopted a 
system of the most elaborate underpinning 
instead, itself a costly and most delicate resort 
in this instance, for not only were the 
» buildings to be underpinned of great weight, 
but the tunnel had to be constructed 
so near the surface that in several in- 


stances the crown of the arch cuts through yee 
' the cellars and basements of hotels and fac- Sansa. : u 
tories, and here and there the tunnel has had, Ss Fisg oe ee 
_ for the same reason, to be made with an arch | a tie 
7 ‘so low as to only just clear the funnels of the 
_ locomotives. The engineers tell a weird story DUNCHURCH. 
PP Raw = : ¢ ‘ 
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THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE. 


By REGINALD T, BLOMFIELD. 


epee ordinary meeting of this association 
took place last Friday evening, March 17th, 
at 9, Conduit Street, Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne in the chair. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and confirmed, and 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Col. Edis 
for conducting members of the association at 
their last spring visit on March 11th to the Cen- 
tral Railway Hotel, Marylebone Road, and also 
to Mr. E. Wragge, who conducted them over the 
Great Central Railway Station adjoining. The 
next spring visit was announced to take place 
at the Fire Testing Station of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee at North Bank, Regents 
Park, W., the nearest railway station to which 
is St. John’s Wood. ‘The president, Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, announced that the associa- 
tion’s common room will be opened on Monday, 
March 20th, at 5 p.m. The following classes 
were announced: On March 22nd, Mr. J. H. 
Leaning will lecture, at 6.30 p.m., on “ Quantity 
Surveying,” and on April 12th, Prof. Henry 
Adams, at 6 p.m.,on “ Land Surveying.” 

The president then called on Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield to read his paper on “ Certain Reflec- 
tions on the English Renaissance.” The paper 
was as follows: 

The English Renaissance is a subject which, 
historically treated, would be quite beyond 
the scope of a single lecture. I propose, there- 
fore, to call your attention to certain aspects. 
of this chapter in history, and to endeavour 
by this means to disentangle some clue to 
guide us through the perplexities of modern 
architecture. Any conclusions which I may 
offer you, however I may express them, I offer 
with great diffidence. ‘The present condition 
of Architecture is so unsatisfactory, and so 
beset with difficulties, both in theory and in 
practice, that the most one can hope to attain 
to is some firm foothold on the facts of history 
—a foothold from which we can start again 
with at least a glimmering of an idea of the 
goal at which we aim. For in Architecture, 
the oldest of the arts, we can only consider 
ourselves on safe ground so long as we keep in 
touch with what has actually been. You may 
recollect the words that Viollet-le-Duc used 
nearly forty years ago: “If art has lost its 
way, let us. not impel it to the right or to the 
left under pretence of conducting it into the 
true path. The study and love of art 
—not of one form of art—are the only means 
to which the wise will recur when art seems 
to decline.” Itis only by patient and critical 
study that we can hope to retrace our path to 
the highway of Architecture. 


The Earlier and Later Renaissance. 


A comparison has been made between the 
Renaissance of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in England, and that of the nine- 
teenth century (assuming, of course, that the 
latter exists). In order to test the worth of 
any such comparisons it is necessary to con- 
sider for an instant what that great Renais- 
sance was of which our own sixteenth and 
early seventeenth. century Architecture was 
but a distant echo. There are two points 
about this movement which differentiate 
it from any others in the history of art. 
The Architecture of the ancient world was 
one long continuous progression from its 
dim beginnings in the East till its diz. 


appearance with the downfall of the Roman ° 


Empire. There was no break in the Hieratic 
Art of Egypt and Assyria. This, again, only 
developed into a freer and more perfect 
expression in the hands of the Greek, to be 
adopted by the Romans, and wrought by them 
into the full expression of their own magnifi- 
cent genius. Architecture might flourish in 
one place more than another, but throughout 
its long history there was no break in its con- 
_finuity. Its historical development went 
Straight ahead, with no throw-back to earlier 
art tillits vitality dwindled, and it died out with 
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the decaying forces of Roman civilisation. 
There was a curious objectivity about the 
ancient world which prevented any intense 
reflection of its life and thought on its visible 
art. That art was settled for it. It was 
accepted as part of the established order of the 
State, and soit ran its course without regret 
and without ambition. Now, the Renaissance 
was a conscious ‘ 


Return to the Art of the Past, 


to the art, that is, of the Roman Empire. It 
was not a mere revival. It was a deliberate 
and successful attempt to enter into the spirit 
of the great Roman architects. What makes 
it the more remarkable, and, indeed, without 
parallel in history, is that there already existed 
another method of architecture in full and 
complete maturity, for Gothic architecture had 
reached the very limit of technical skill—wit- 
ness King’s College Chapel alone. Yet men 
were prepared to turn their back on this 
traditional art, they were learning to welcome 
the new method, to repudiate their familiar 
language, as no longer adequate to their needs. 
For the first time we strike the characteristic 
note of modern art, its intense subjectively, its 
deliberate consciousness. This momentous 
change in Architecture did not result from the 
craftsman’s instinctive habit of refining on the 
past, but from a change in the direction of in- 
telligence, from a certain revulsion in ideas, 
not from the action and re-action of craftsman- 
ship. 
Two Methods of Development. 


For changes in Architecture come about in one 
of two ways. When a method (orstyle, to use 
a doubtful term) is fairly established as tradi- 
tional, the actual manipulation of materials by 
workmen and the introduction of new materials, 
lead to the extension and modification of the 
style itself, as, for instance, the growth of 
Perpendicular Gothic out of Decorated. The 
development comes from within and pro- 
ceeds more or less unconsciously, But 
there is another source of change in archi- 
tecture. In the course of ages the seeds of 
change are slowly at work, till there results 
some great upheaval of ideas which dislodges 
mankind from its mental anchorage. The old 
idioms seem meaningless, the familiar formulae 
barren, and then comes that tentative effort 
after a new expression, which will gradually 
expand and consolidate into a permanent art. 
A new factor will have taken its place in 


human intelligence, which has to be recog- — 


nised, however much our sympathies may lie 
with the art it has replaced. Such a change 
occurred at the Renaissance. Since the 
fighting days of the dark ages civilisation had 
steadily advanced. Men were rich, intelligent, 
learned, and the keener and more active minds 
had long since shown impatience of medieval 
standards and idioms. There was but one 
direction in which this enterprise could find 
its natural outlet, and this was scholarship. 
Latin was the familiar language, scholars 
naturally turned to the country of its birth, 
and so from the study of the literature of 
Rome they came to the study of its art, and 


that art was adopted with enthusiasm as the 
only fit ‘ 


Expression of Humanism, 


that new motive in thought and morals which 
the Renaissance won back for mankind. In 
this regard Alberti is typical of the Earlier 
Renaissance, a man of noble family and 
brilliant personal qualities ; he can have found 
little to attract him in the professional side of 
Architecture. His reward lay in his keen 
enjoyment of the art, in the occasion that it 
gave him for the exercise of his own fastidious 
scholarship. Thus, the peculiarity of the art 
of the Renaissance is that it was much more 
than a mere change of technique. It was the 
result and the expression of a new order of 
ideas which had been slowly growing for 
generations until it became articulate in art; 
something altogether greater than the small 
ephemeral fashions which are all that the 
nineteenth century has to show by way of a 
Renaissance. 


Effect on English Builders. 


Now, how did the English builders regard 
this far-reaching movement? I think itis quite 


sod . 
SP ta 


plain that in the first instance, and indeed, fo Po 


‘The only acquaintance with it, as amongst 


fringe of his subject. 


struction; their real accomplishment la, 


several generations, they did not in the least — 
understand it. In the first place, they them- 
selves were ingrained in the Gothic traditio 
trained exclusively in its method of construc-— 
tion, and unfamiliar with any architecture but 
that of their own country, one might almost — 
say of their own county. And, in the second 
place, they were introduced to this new art by 
amateurs. Merchants and scholars travell 
in Italy and brought back astounding stories 
its magnificent palaces. Soldiers and amba 
sadors, such as Lord Henry Marney, Lo 
Sandys of the Vyne, or Sir Richard Weston 
Sutton Place, able and observant men, saw a 
appreciated the wide significance of the n 
movement abroad; and the King himself an 
Wolsey set the fashion by importing Italian — 
artists for the decoration of their palaces. A 
the inspiration came from the Court, and t 
wealthier upper classes; and the Engli 
builder, probably somewhat against his 
had to set to work to master this strang 
fashion. = 
Italian Influence. 


Englishmen, was possessed by amateurs, and — 
the workmen at first had to follow their instruc-— 
tions with such help as they could get from the ~ 
work actually executed by Italian craftsmen in 
this country, and it is to be borne in mind tha 
in actual fact, not many Italians were overhere, ~ 
and that the majority of them with the excep- 
tion of such men as Torregiano, Rovezzano, and — 
the Majani, were quite inferior men. The 
results were the most ridiculous blunders” 
grammar, forthe Englishmen endeavoured to 
make some rudimentary acquaintance with the 
orders by way of ornament, and planned and 
constructed their houses according to their own 

tradition. As the sixteenth century went on, and 
the first Italian influence disappeared, thei 
workmanship fell off, but their knowledge of the 
orders grew. Students, such as John Shute, — 

with some architectural training, were sent 0 i 
by noble patrons to make systematic study of 
Italian architecture; and the German an 
Flemish workmen who succeeded the Italia 
brought with them an abundance of patte: 
books; so that the business of decorating 
houses with fatuous ornament proceeded apace. — 
I have mentioned elsewhere that singular 
instance at Shaw Hou:e, near Newbury, 
building which I think characteristic of 
state of mind of the Englishman in the ti 
of Elizabeth. Here the owner had hims 
built a good house of brick and stone on th 


ordinary Elizabethan plan, but he then — 


adorned it with inscriptions in Greek and Latin, 
I cannot help thinking from their wording, 
with some little vanity in his own superior 
scholarship and knowledge of Italian art. 
Yet, in fact, the man was barely within the 
Correct details and 
Latin and Greek inscriptions were not of t 
essence of the Italian Renaissance, and 
required a finer brain and closer training than 
was possessed by either amateur or builder of 
the sixteenth century to see the meaning of 
the great change that had taken place in 
Italian, and through Italian, in European art. 


Influence in England. 


Yet even in far-away England the -air, if o 
may say so, was instinct with its influence. 
The horizontality of Elizabethan architectu 

was itself a dim reflection of the great recove 
of the Italian Renaissance; and the day w: 
fast approaching when an Englishman — 
genius would see his way through all th 
troubled efforts and grasp the principle, the 
basis of idea, that underlay this fundamen: 
change in architecture. Let us consider fo 
moment what that principle was. In spite of 
the researches of such men as De Geymuller, | 
our younger students are rather apt to con- 
sider the architecture of the Italian Rena 
sance as an affair of detail. Their attenti 
is arrested by its exquisite carving, its ar 
besques and other details, which form such 
tempting subject for illustration. Yet allthis 
detail might go, and the value of the work of © 
the great Italian architects remain untou 
For the basis of their work, and it i 
which gives it permanent value, lay 
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in ornament, but in their avoidance of it, and 
in their past-mastership of proportion and of 
the intellectual problems of architecture, 
They studied to ‘some purpose the remains 
of the 
_ Stupendous Architecture of Rome. 
Not only did they extend toa point as yet 
_undreamt of since the days of the Empire, the 
use of domes and simple vaulting, but they 
recovered the use of the lintel in combination 
- with the arch. They threw off the unreason- 
‘able intricacy of detail with which later 
-medievalism had encumbered Architecture, 
and brought back the art to its abstract basis 
in construction, that is to say, to the simplest 
and most direct methods of building, the 
- lintel for crossing narrow spaces, and the arch 
_ for wide ones (I speak of course, without 
regard to steel and iron construction, at that 
_ time practically undreamt of), flat ceilings, 
_ domes, or the simplest forms of vaulting, for 
covering in their areas. The great recovery- 
that the Italians made from the remains of 
_ Roman architecture was this use of the lintel 
and the arch in construction, and the use of 
domes and simple vaulting. A dull man 
might have recovered its detail, but only the 
genius of 


= 


Brunelleschi or Peruzzi 


could have disentangled these constructional 
ideas, simple as they seem to us now, and 
_ showed how they could be applied easily and 
- naturally to every case, as an elastic method 
of construction, not merely as an exercise in 
_ scholastic canons of design. Given, then, a 
- certain method of construction, in good archi- 
tecture, the design in allits multifarious parts 
cae To the arch the Renaissance 


% 


- must follow it. 
_ added the lintel; and it is in the play upon 
_ these abstract motives that the real significance 
of Renaissance architecture lies. Now, the 
first Englishman who really grasped this fact 
Was 
Bag ee Inigo Jones; : 
- and it is for this reason that his work is so 
profoundly interesting to us, and so completely 
differentiated from the work of his prede- 
_eessors. At length there had appeared a man 
who understood architecture as the Italians 
_ understood it ; who brushed on one side all the 
_ detail and ornament which had seemed to the 
_ Elizabethan and Jacobean designers the whole 
essence of the art, and had gone straight. for 
_ the heart of the matter; realising that, 
= after all, Architecture is simple construction, 


_ ennobled and idealised by the working upon it 


“§ 2 


_ of a powerful brain and _highly-trained 


~ Gothie—that 
4 _ Architecture is not Ornament; 
_ that ornament, indeed, is only one, perhaps a 
_ subordinate one, of the many weapons which 
_ Architecture has in her armoury. For the 
_ first time after a hundred years of blind experi- 
- ment, this country possessed a real architec- 
ture, a complete and flexible language. Instead 
of a set of quotations from a foreign tongue, it 
possessed at length an organic style. I need 
not dwell at any length on the brilliant ability 
with which Inigo Jones used this style. His 
exact and fastidious refinement is familiar to 
all students. Perhaps we are not all so 
familiar with the masterful freedom of his 
designs. It has been customary to insist on 
the greater versatility of Wren as compared 
with Inigo Jones, and a writer in the “'Times” 
once attempted to make some absurd distine- 
tion between Jones and Wren, treating Jones 
as an Italian, and Wren as the first English 
architect proper. The writer in the “ Times” 
had the usual knowledge of amateur critics ; 
but those who have studied the work of Inigo 
-- Jones and Wren know, in the first place, that 


Wren 


could never have started where he did if Inigo 
Jones had not preceded him; and, in the 

second place, that it is a complete mistake to 
identify the work of Jones with that pedantic 
ersion of Palladianism which the eighteenth- 


entury architects set up as his particular 


‘ 
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manner. That Jones did adopt Palladio’s 
Architecture as the last word of the Italian 
Renaissance is, of course, undeniable; the 
point to be realised is that, whatever his 
imitators may have done, Inigo Jones himself 
worked with all the freedom of genius, a free- 
dom founded on the most intimate mastery of 
the actual technique of his art. In this 
regard I think the distinction between Jones 
and Wren has been very much exaggerated, 
and Wren followed the lines laid down by 
Jones far more closely than has been generally 
supposed. 


The Decadence began with the Eighteenth 
Century, 


with the men who succeeded Wren. Where 
Wren designed, these men copied, and they 
copied the least attractive features of Inigo 
Jones and Palladio. The pedantic concep- 
tion of this man of genius which exists in the 
amateur mind is really derived from Kent’s 
publications and eighteenth century copies of 
his work. I do not propose to- follow further 
the course of English Renaissance architec- 
ture. The eighteenth century architects 
allowed their art to be collared—if I may be 
permitted the phrase—first by amateurs and 
afterwards by men of letters. The strength 
of the old tradition kept them within some 
reasonable limit—at least, as late as the early 
part of this century. But, that 


Romantic Element of Literature, 


which had made its first incursion in the days 
of Horace Walpole, has encroached on Archi- 
tecture with disastrous rapidity and power in 
this century ; so much so that, a generation 
back, it almost seemed as if the last trace of 
our fine traditional Classic would disappear 
under the preachments of men with no exact 
knowledge of Architecture, who approached the 
subject from a standpoint entirely out of rela- 
tion to the art itself. It would have been a 
curious result if that great development of 
Architecture which owed its first origin to 
scholarship, should have suffered its final 
extinction at the hands of the literary amateur. 
To put together the results of this very general 
survey, I would suggest the following conclu- 
sions as 


The Teaching of History: 


(1) that the Italian Renaissance itself was the 
necessary result of far-reaching causes ; (2) 
that our English Renaissance in its kind and 
degree was a part of this movement, and is 
not therefore to be dismissed as a mere change 
of expression in Architecture, but must be 
accepted as part of an inevitable development, 
precluding a return to the motives and ideas 
that lay at the back of medieval art; (3) that 
in Architecture the real work of the great 
Italian masters was to rediscover, almost to 
recreate, new methods of construction and 
proportion; (4) that the fact was not realised 
by the Elizabethan builders, who could not 
see the wood for the trees, and that it actually 
took about 100 years of experiment to produce 
the man who could see beyond this detail, and 
establish order and logic in the tangled maze 
of English Architecture ; (5) lastly, and as a 
corollary to this, that the mere fact of his 
having done so, and the circumstances of the 
case, have brought about a permanent change 
in the work and position of the modern archi- 


“tect, to which I will call your attention later. 


Now, how do we stand at this moment in 
regard to 


‘The Theory of Architecture? 


I do not mean abstract theory as to its philo- 
sophical basis, but our own attitude to the 
art. What are the sources to which we look 
for inspiration ? What are the ideals at which 
we aim in actual design? I fear that the 
answer to this question can hardly be satis- 
factory. We are, here at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, in a condition of greater 
uncertainty, and more complete absence of 
conviction than, I should say, at any previous 
period of history. You have merely to look 
back upon the last 100 years. We began the 
century with the remains of the classical 
tradition, but Adam had already “ improved” 
it, as he thought : Stuart and Revett had done 
their work, and the Greek fashion was well in 
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the ascendant. Then came Pugin, ardent, 
fanatical, full of energy and narrow ideas, a 
very iconolast in regard to the old tradition ; 
and after him 


Ruskin, 


who thought he had found the key to Archi- 
tecture in his personal preferences, and the 
morality of Exeter Hall. Then came the rush 
for Gothic, Early English, Early French, 
Early Italian, with a vehemence that threat- 
ened to sweep the board clear of everything 
but a heterogeneous collection of details from 
every country. Every man has been, for him- 
self, and meantime Architecture has gone to 
the wall. ‘The serious study of Architecture, 
not only as an art, but also as an expression 
of the intelligence which is not arbitrary, but 
determined by certain inevitable causes, has 
almost dropped out of sight, and I suppose 
that in practice the very worst work that has 
ever been done in England has been done in 
the last fifty years. I need hardly add that a 
few men of powerful and original mind have 
done admirable work, but-the average of Archi- 
tecture has been left untouched, and it is by 
the average level that the state of Architecture 
has to be gauged. Ido not think that we can 


-look back with pride on the 


Artistic Attainments of the Nineteenth 
Century, 


judged from any standpoint, and it appears 
likely that we shall enter on the twentieth 
century without having hit upon any certain 
way through this quagmire of modern Archi- 
tecture. It is here that the study of the past 
must help us. I have elsewhere endeavoured 
to trace the stages through which the function 
of the modern architect has developed. The 
days of the craftsman working independently, 
yet in unconscious unison, ceased, when the 
choice of styles arose. He tasted of the tree of 
knowledge, and henceforth to his knowledge 
of his craft had to be added the responsibility 
of conscious judgment, if he was to undertake, 
I will not say Architecture, as it might be 
thought to beg.the question, but building of 
any sort at all. Because, in any building now- 
adays, a man has to use one 


Method of Expression 


in preference to another, and implicitly in this 
there is raised the whole question of selection. 
Now this responsibility proved too much for 
the simple craftsman, as you may see from the 
blunders in design which abound in more 
ambitious Jacobean works; and it was only a 
question of time how soon there should arise 
the man who had sufficient training and 
intellectual capacity to enable him to dis- 
criminate between good and bad, to enable 
him to grasp the logical coherence in ex- 
pression, which is an essential element of 
Architecture. As soon as such a man arose, 
the matter was settled for good or bad. The 
architect ceased to be a craftsman in the 
technical sense, and what might be lost in 


Craftsmanship x 


was assuredly gained in Architecture. I think, 
therefore, that this critical function of an 
architect, this detachment from the actual 
details of craftsmanship, which chafes the 
enthusiasm of some of by no means the least 
gifted of our younger men, is of the very 
essence of his work. The more of craftsman- 
ship he has the better; but a man may bea 
very good architect without being a very good 
craftsman—I mean a good craftsman in the 
sense of being able to carve his own woodwork 
and model his own ceilings. His craftsman- 
ship must be of a wider range. It must 
embrace full knowledge of the past; it must 
rest on a constant habit of analysis of the 
best methods of expression in building, and a 
keenly critical insight into the abstract 
qualities of Architecture, mass, balance, rbythm, 
and proportion. - An architect, to my mind, 
should be like a fastidious man of letters, 
he should not be content to express his 
purpose anyhow, he should be anxious to find 
the exact inevitable phrase, It is in this 
sense, I think, that an architect should be 
an artist of the highest order, and this is the 
position that has, in fact, been foreed upon 
him since the days of the Renaissance. 
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Perhaps this reflection may be some consola- 
tion to those who would reluctantly abandon 
the idea that in craftsmanship lies the future of 
Architecture. Nor,again, is this ideal less exact- 
ing than the other. To attain to this faculty of 
reasonable judgment it is clear thataman must 
possess knowledge of what has actually been 
done in Architecture—the more the better, 
provided he is not over-burdened by it; and 
this knowledge is not mere student’s learning, 
but means a practical knowledge of buildings, 
gained by careful analysis and measure- 
ments, and by exact observations of materials 
and local circumstances. A lifetime of con- 
stant study is not too much for such a task. 
I would suggest to you, therefore, to those 
of you, that is, who are now beginning your 
career, but there is no shortcut to Architecture 
through pattern books, or even through the 
pleasant paths of detail craftsmanship ; but 
that, nowadays at any rate, you must have 
knowledge, and that now, as always in the 
history of Architecture, you must seek that 
knowledge, not only in books, but also in the 
builder’s , yard and on the scaffolding of build- 
ings. I have still one more point to bring 
before you. Perhaps in this paper I may seem 
to you to have insisted too much on know- 
ledge, too little on imagination, and this 
criticism has also been made on some remarks of 
mine elsewhere. In the first place, I would 
point out that we seem to be face to face with 
some dangerous developments of originality, 
or rather eccentricity. To judge by the 
majority of our buildings, it appears to be 
thought that “knowledge hampers imagina- 


ation,’ as it was put by the eminent 
Capability Brown. Certainly the results 
are: a very nightmare of Architecture. 


Now there is only one antidote to this 
sort of originality, and it is knowledge. 
I fancy that some of the more accomplished of 
our original designers would be rather sur- 
prised to find that the flattest of their ogees, 
the boldest of their amazing proportions, have 
been anticipated, not only in Italy, but even 
in England. Even a cursory knowledge of the 
work of such a man as Baldassare Peruzzi _ 
would show them that profound knowledge is 
not incompatible with the most complete free- 
dom in design; and, further, that the most 
daring imagination can co-exist with the most 
trivial detail. You may recollect the indigna- 
tion of the old Sieur de Chambray at the pre- 
tensions of the men of his time, who thought 
that by turning a capital upside down, or 
something of the sort, they had invented a 
new Architecture, “as if the Pantheon ” 
(L quote the Sieur de Chambray), “that 
same stupendous and incomparable structure, 
were not the invention of the architect who 
built it, because he has vary’d nothing from the 
Corinthian ordnance,of which it is entirely com- 
posed.” In the second place, and this is the gist 
of all that I have said, this knowledge is not an 
end, but a means. For an architect does not 
study i in order to reproduce what other men 
have said onege and for all, but to perfect his 
_own mastery of expression ; and just as a poet 
_ does notinvent a jargon of his own, or write in 
the language of Chaucer, but takes the current 
language of his time, and compels it to his: pur- 
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pose, so an architect should not waste his 
time in a vain ambition for a new style, or 
a futile copy of an old one, but should 
master the best in all the Architecture of his 
country, and thereby find ample language 
for his own individuality. It is not styles, 
therefore, that we are concerned with, but 
style, that indefinite quality of all good 
architecture, whether Greek or Roman, Gothic 
or Renaissance ; indefinable, and ever varying, 
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because it varies-with the individuality of thes 
artist, because it depends on the faculty that 
the man possesses of giving the simplest and Fs 
yet the most complete expression of all his — 
purpose. It is here that knowledge must com - 
in-as the groundwork of good Architecture, 
We want to know, as part of our training in. 
our art, how other men in the past have solved 
the difficulties that confront us now ; and itis | 
only by this long laborious. study that we can - 
learn to discriminate between good and bad, 
and to free our own method of expression from ~ 
what is trivial and irrelevant. 1t is this way, 
I think, and not along the plea-ant paths of — 
the amateur, that there lies the best chane 
the architecture of the future. ‘ 


(Our report of the discussion which fallowadl 
the reading of Mr. Blompetay paper is Nola 
over till next week.) \ 


The Amalgamated Society of En 
neers.—Speaking at the first annual dinner o 
the Joint Trades Union, at Stratford Ne % 
Town, Bro. A. W. Golightly, A.S.E., said that 
the struggle in the engineering trade had been. 
settled just fourteen months, and in that 
short time the Engineers’ Society had paid off | 
all its debts incurred during the lock-out, 
amounting to over £47,000, and the issue of | 
their next balance sheet would show a mem- — 
bership of 84,000, and a balance in hand of 
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COTTAGE HOMES AT MIDDLE- 
WOOD, NEAR ROCHDALE. 


_ By ESTHER WOOD anp G. Lu. MORRIS. 


g (Continued from page 87.) 
_TPHE object of the “receiving home” to the 
aa left of the superintendent’s house (Figs. 4, 
_ 5,and6), is to keep all new-comers in quarantine 
_ for a certain number of days, for fear of any 
_ infectious illness, however slight, being thus 
communicated to the whole colony, and to 
_ judge also of the suitability of the children 
for certain homes. Plans have already been 
drawn up for a separate infirmary (Fig. 7)— 
a long, narrow building of the bungalow 
type, with two groups of wards isolated by 
_ corridors, and a central block for doctors’ and 
_ hurses’ apartments. This, however, is still in 
abeyance, and in the meantime the two spare 
_ homes, built on the same plan as Figs. 4 and 5, 
= are well equipped for cases of illness, and could 
: 2. 


on ‘ Fig. 7. 


~ easily be used in the event of infection. Inthe 
centre of the receiving home is a large kitchen 
(with seullery behind it), in which the children 
meet for meals, while the house to right and 
left of this is divided into “ girls’ side” and 
“boys’ side,” each with its own “ store,’ and 
its own playroom. In the centre of the first 
floor, over the kitchen, is the mother’s room, 
communicating both with the boys’ and girls’ 

side of the building; and at each end is a 
dormitory for six beds. There are also two 
spare bedrooms for elder children or invalids, 
and two large linen cupboards. This build- 
ing, with the exception of the Boys’ Home, is 

_ the best planned of any; the idea of the large 

central kitchen on the ground floor, common 
to both boys and girls at meal times, suggests 
an arrangement full of pleasant possibilities, 
which Poor Law Guardians might do well to 

- consider carefully in future schemes. In the 
_. description of the Boys’ Home we refer to this 

more in detail. f 
We come next to the several pairs of 

cottages in which—pending the progress of 

co-education in this country—the boys and 

_ girls are kept more rigidly apart. The centre 

of the ground floor in each pair of boys’ 
cottages (Figs. 8, 9, 10) is occupied by the 
respective playrooms, which are divided from 
each other by the party wall. Here, surely, was 

_ anexcellent opportunity to throw the adjoining 

rooms into one large hall, and by housing boys 
in one cottage and girls in the next, to allow 
them at least to spend their recreation hours 
together. _ Perhaps even yet this development 
may occur in the colony without the disasters 

f a social revolution, and we believe that the 
Rochdale Guardians are not intending to 

separate the sexes under eight years of age. 

_ Above the playrooms are two bedrooms. A 
_ door inthe middle of the party wall affords 
passage in case of fire or other emergency 
_ from one side of the building to the other, 
_ Two larger bedrooms occupy the respective 
ek 2)..-t ; 
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ends of the block, each holding seven beds, 
while the central bedrooms contain five. 
Between these are the mother’s room, 
and a spare room for use as desired. We 
might strongly recommend that this, if 
possible, should be accepted as a clothes room, 
lined with drawers or cupboards for things not 
in daily wear, and having screens in the centre 
so arranged as to dry and ventilate 
garments frequently worn. It is surprising 
to find in certain homes, under other 
Boards of Guardians, children being taught 
the most insanitary habit of folding up 
their clothes at night and stowing them in a 
basket under the bed! Their matron or 
managers seem to have sacrificed all consider- 
ations of hygiene to the fetish of tidiness—an 
idol to which the health of households has too 
often been offered up. Garments that have 
been worn all day, especially by childrer 
bathed but once a week (a restriction still 
in force in some such homes)—should surely 
be spread out to air, not by the bedside, but in 
another room; or at least near to an open 
door or window. 
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It is satisfactory to find bathrooms in the 
cottages. One would think that in all homes 
for children these would be a sine qué non, 
but it has been urged by other Guardians 
making similar experiments that the standard 
of comfort should not exceed that of a laborer’s 
cottage. 

(To be concluded.) 


A Church Tower to be Demolished.— 
The tower and ‘buttresses of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Douglas, Isle of Man, are to be 
demolished, and the space used for market 
purposes. : 

Douglas Water Supply.—The Corporation 
of Douglas obtained leave on Wednesday 
last to introduce a Bill into the Manx 
Legislature authorising them to construct a 
new reservoir in West Baldwin at a cost of 
£49,000. 


The restoration of Wellington Parish 
Church is now nearly complete. Marble- 
cased columns have been added to the building, 
and the heating and ventilating arrangements 
have been improved. Mr. C. R. Dalgleish, of 
Wellington and Shrewsbury, is the architect. 


A Gladstone Memorial for Liverpool.— 
At a meeting held in the Liverpool Town Hall 
on Monday last week for the purpose of pro- 
moting a memorial to Mr. Gladstone, a fund 
was started which yielded the substantial sum 
of £2200, including one donation of £150, and 
sixteen of £100 each. 


Condition of the Southend Pier Tram- 
way.—At a recent meeting of the Town 
Council the mayor stated that if a Board of 
Trade inspector came down and inspected the 
tramway he would condemn it at once. ‘The 
Council, therefore, instructed the borough 
surveyor to do the necessary repairs (which 
are estimated to cost £600), with the assist- 
ance of the electrical engineer, 
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MOSAICS. 


By H. J. POWELL. 


LECTURE on “ Mosaics,” with lantern 

illustrations, was given at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts last Friday evening 
by Mr. H. J. Powell. 

The lecturer said that artistic crafts are 
It often 
happened that the description of the technique 
for one craft suggested a new application for 
another, and he hoped that a description of 
the steps that have been taken in endeavour- 
ing to re-introduce mosaic into England 
might be of interest and of use to the students 
of the school. As far back as early in the 
sixties experiments were being made in 
England ; but it was in 1890 that the great 
impetus to the re-introduction of mosaics was 
given, when the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s determined to hand over the decoration 
of the Cathedral to Sir William Richmond. 
Sir William resolved that it should be done 
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by English craftsmen and with English 
materials ; and the work he was doing was a 
great one, whatever critics might say to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Powell told his audience that he wished 
to put his position clearly before them ; it had 
been defined by an eminent authority as that 
of colour-maker, and it was as a colour-maker 
that he wished to speak to them. It was not 
his intention to try to deliver an instructive 
lecture, but merely to describe experiments 
that had been made, and the lessons that had 
been learned from them. His intention was to 
talk about the actual material, how it was pre- 
pared, something about the cement used, and 
something about the lessons that had been 
learned from the work. 

The first step taken was to obtain fragments 
of the work of the old mosaicists. These 
having been got and examined, it was found 
that except in very early work, the material 
used was glass in one form or another ; but 
where special effects were desired, bone, ivory, 
and mother of pearl, had been used. The 
general material, however, was glass. The 
reason marble had been abandoned for glass 
was pretty obvious, because from the glass-pot 
much brighter colours can be obtained than from 
marble. Chemical analysis showed that this is 
true. The glass was made of sand, soda, and 
Chemical analysis also showed that the 
capacity of the colouring of the glass, except 
in the case of red, where it is due to copper 
and excess of iron, is due to a large dose of 
white oxide of tin. Oxide of tin, when mixed 
with a transparent water colour, had a chalky 
effect, and with a view to modifying this 
effect, he introduced instead powdered felspar. 

The speaker then went on to state that from 
a copper colour you can get red, blue, or green. 
To obtain ordinary dark red or purple blue, 
cobalt should be used; and to get a violet, 
manganese. An excess of violet, he said, 
gave a good black. A yellowy green was 
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produced by using oxide of chrome. By 
mixing together suitable proportions of 
oxides, a very great range of colours was 
obtainable. In the cooling process very many 
colours ranged themselves into strata. 
Fine effects were obtained by the old mosaic- 
ists by a judicious use of untarnished streaks 
of gold in their work. The method by which 
they manufactured their gold mosaic was to 


Fig. 10, 


first of all blow a thin film of glass, then to | 


spread it on a thin sheet of gold leaf heated, 


_ set quite so fast and can be used in a single 


and then drop on the surface some opaque — 


glass, which was pressed so that the whole 
formed an absolutely solid mass. If one of 
these gold cakes were taken and heated, the 
heat would break up the gold leaf and show 
the colour of the base glass “through, so that 
the colour of the base is shown modifying 
the colour of the gold, and by doing 
this the shade of the gold can be changed 
to almost any extent. One of the most 
striking features in- the 
old mosaicists was’ the very limited 
number of colours they used. When Sir 
William Richmond 
used a good many colours, in fact, about one 
hundred ; but he soon discovered that there 
was no need to use such a number if a smaller 
variety were put where they ought to be 
placed—above the eye.~ The mosaicists of 
Rome boast that they use something between 
a thousand and two thousand colours, but this 


is rendered necessary by their peculiar system | 


of mosaic. They profess to copy oil paintings, 
but their finished work is very unsatisfactory. 
The whole method is a most extravagant way 
of using material and labour. 

There are many ways, said Mr. Powell, of 
putting mosaics together. The old way was 
to spread the cement on the wall, cut out the 
designs, and then place the pieces in. But as 
the designs became more elaborate, the need 


of supervision increased, and it became neces- | 


sary to introduce other systems. 

In 1890, Sir William Richmond decided to 
go back to the original method. His object 
was, Mr. Powell believed, not to produce 


educational pictures, but to add colour and | 


decoration to the part of the structure where 
they were most needed. In order to get the 
greatest value he could from his material, he 
determined to use for his surface the 
ordinary broken untouched fracture of 
the glass, and he also resolved to place 
his tessere in the most favourable position 
he could with regard to light ; and so as to get 
the full effect from contrasting colours, as well 
as the full decorative effect from the joints, 
he (Sir William) came to the conclusion that 
it was absolutely necessary that the tessere 
should be placed on the wall in the chancel. 
In this work each workman had a part traced 


from the original cartoon, the mere outlines © 


of the mosaic being pricked through the 
tracing paper. The process was very simple 
and quick, and the workmen had now gained 
considerable experience and knew exactly 
where to place their tessere in order to obtain 
the best result from their material. The 
speaker was of the opinion that if mosaic is 
ever adopted in England generally as a 
practical method of permanent decoration, 
full credit ought to be given to Sir William 
Richmond’s influence, Sir William, he said, 
_ had had the courage to discard the system. of 


studio mosaic, and to substitute a practical 
system. — 


started his mosaics he | 


work of the |- 


_ the craftsman, and involveda loss of spontaneity 


_ material they were designing for. When fresco 
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Cement was made by the old professors on 
the plan of the Roman pavement cementers, 
who used brick, marble, lime, and water. This ~ 
was always put up in two layers, the first 
coarse, and the second finer. It set very 
quickly and hard, but had two faults—it 
was very heavy and involved a second work- 
ing. In the sixteenth century the idea was 
started to substitute raw oil in the place of 
water. Cement made with raw oil does not 


layer. Oil cement is used in St. Paul’s. 

In mosaics great consideration must be given 
to the joints. If the colour of the joints was | 
not allowed for it would eventually affect the 
whole tone of the mosaics. It had been 
alleged that the so-called degradation of 
mosaics was due to the introduction of oil: 
into cement, but he thought that this was a 
wrong idea. The idea was that by using an 
oil cement there was left some chance for 
alteration, as the cement did not set so fast; that 
it took a certain amount of responsibility off 


in the work, he did not believe. Therealcause | 
of degradation, he thought, was due to persons 
designing mosaics who did not understand the | 


work was introduced rivals sprang up against 
the old mosaicists in the shape of such artists 
as Raphael, who by degrees ousted the old | 


mosaicists, and after a time these craftsmen 
were so overwhelmed by the fame of their 
rivals that they gave up the attempt of 
designing altogether, and accepted the role of - 
executing the designs of the artists. The 
speaker thought that this was much the cau e 
of the fall of mosaics. 
like their pictures placed high up, but wanted 
them brought down to the eye; this was dont 
and affected the whole system. He felt, he 
said, rather nervous in talking about. designin, ng, 
as he did not profess to be a designer ; but th 
way to learn about designing was, in 
_ opinion, fo get a thorough. knowledge 


they would learn, would be that their w 
must be flat. He thought that a restrict 
palette made for harmony of colour. The 
difficult colour to deal with was 
old mosaicists, going back to the fourth 
fifth centuries, used it with great judgm 
mainly for the trimming of drapery, line 
clouds, in water, and in foliage, and the effects 
they produced were exceedingly beautiful. 
When they used gold in a mass they were 
careful to break it up. 

In conclusion, Mr. Powell said that he would 
not advocate the teaching of mosaic at any of 
the technical schools at present, or at any rate, 
not until the architects have made up t eir 
minds how they are going to use it. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers 
held 
Lincoln’s Inn on Wednesday evening last. 
Mr. W. A. Preece presided over the functio 


Engineering Works at Kirkcaldy.—At 
a meeting of the Town Council last Monda; 
week it was reported that the North British 
Railway Company had withdrawn their 
opposition to the Electric Lighting and ‘Trani 
way Bill now before Parliament. ‘The Provos 
also intimated that when the Council’s deputa- 
tion are in London in connection with the Bill 
Lord Morley will be asked whether or not the 
Town Council, in conjunction with the North — 
British Railway, can adopt a scheme for 
assessing the public to the extent of 6d. in the — 
£1 for the new harbour. : eee 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By JOHN BILSON, F\S.A., F.R.LB.A. 


4 Rags ordinary meeting of the Royal Insti- 


tute of British Architects took place on 


_ Monday night, with Professor G. Aitchison 
_ (president) in the chair. 


The minutes having 


been read and confirmed, the Secretary 


_ announced the decease of Frederick Mew 
a Aaa elected 1859), and William Reddall 


Associate, elected 1874). The President then 


_ formally admitted members attending for the 
first time since their election. 


Mr. John Bilson then read his paper on 


Po Beginnings of Gothic Architecture: Norman 
_ Vaulting in England.” 


_ By way of preface to his subject, Mr. 
_ Bilson had. contributed a paper to the 


Institute Journal, reviewing recent investi- 
_ gations of French archeologists into the 
- origin and development of Gothic Architec- 
ture. 
referred to: 


The following were the principal works 
DL’ Architecture religieuse dans 
 Pancien diocese de Soissons aw XI° et aw XITe 
siecle, by E. Lefévre-Pontalis ; L’ Art Gothique, 


by Louis Gonse; La Transition, by Anthymo 


- Saint-Paul, in the Revue de PArt chrétien ; 
Monuments religieux de V Architecture romane et 
de transition dans la region picarde, by C. 
Enlart, and Die Anfange des gothischen Bau- 
stilo, zur kritik des gegenwdrtigen Standes der 
Frage, by G. Dehio, in the Repertorium fiir 
 Kunstwissenschaft. The author commended 
these researches to the attention of English 
students still prone to accept as final the 
judgments of earlier writers, such as 
~ Viollet-le-Duc, some of which have. been 
found untenable in the light of more 
: Recent Inquiry. 

Mr, Bilson stated that in his prefatory paper 
he had made free use of Herr Dehio’s masterly 
treatise, the general conclusions of which 
must in the main eventually win acceptance, 
even among the younger French school of 
inquirers. In opening his paper on “ Norman 


_ Vaulting in England,” the author touched 


_ upon the development of Norman Romanesque, 
resulting from the revival of architecture in 


_ Normandy early in the eleventh century, and 
- noted some of its most striking characteristics. 


Available literary evidence tends to show that 
some of the Norman methods were already in 
use in England before the Conquest, but we 


are not justified in believing that the design 
_ of these English buildings was marked by the 


logical precision so characteristic of Norman 


work, or that the English had taken any step 
__ in the direction of vaulting over their churches. 


In studying the development of vaulting, as 
illustrated by English examples between the 
Norman Conquest and the middle of the 
- twelfth century, the author dealt first with 
_ the vaults of the lower parts of churches, such 


- as aisles and crypts, citing existing examples 


of the various forms described. 
The Groined Vault 
in its simplest form results from the inter- 
section of two semi-cylindrical vaults at right 
angles to one another—a survival, in fact, of 
the Roman groined vault. Generally, how- 
ever, these groined vaults are banded by semi- 
circular transverse arches or “doubleaux,” 
usually of simple square section, and forming 
a kind of permanent centring. The adoption 
of these doubleaux, however, involved con- 
siderable inconvenience in the construction 
of the springing of the groin. In the 
Roman groined vault and its imitations 
the groin springs from the external angle 
of the pier or pilaster. In many of the 
Early Norman vaults the groin — springs 
either from the internal angle formed by 
_ the junction of the transverse arch at its 
Springing with the wall-face, or from the face 
_ of the wall or arch close to the angle. As the 
_ vaults were constructed of rubble masonry 
with thick joints, and covered: with plaster, 
this method of springing the groin’ was 


_ obviously defective as a matter of construction, 


- Consequently we find the difficulty met at a 
_ very early date by a further development in 
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the membering of the supporting pier; the 
pilaster which carries the transverse arch is 
flanked on each side by a secondary pilaster 
which affords an independent support for the 
groin. In some crypts where the vaulting is sup- 
ported by single cylindrical shafts, the spring- 
ing of the vault is sub-divided in a similar 
manner, so as to give a separate projection for 
the springing of the groin. A further advance 
consisted in the substitution of a shaft for the 
square pilaster which supported the groin. 
At Saint Etienne, Caen, and at Winchester 
Cathedral, an improvement is found in the 
construction of certain of the vaults. The 
haunches of the vault, for a short distance 
above the springing, are constructed of ashlar, 
above which the vault is of rubble, plastered. 
Having described the modification the simple 
groined vault underwent when necessitated by 
the oblong or irregular plan of the bays to be 
peer: the author passed to his main subject, 
@ 
Ribbed Vault. 


Wherever it originated, or whatever the cir- 


cumstances under which it was evolved, the 


advantage gained by the introduction of the 
rib was obvious. It afforded a permanent 
centring for the groin, the weakness of 
which in vaults over wide spans must 
always have rendered them liable to failure. 
It completed the membering of the vault, 
which had commenced when the transverse 
arch was added to the Roman groined vault. 
The new expedient was readily adopted and 
rapidly developed by the Normansin England 
as well as in Normandy. The Cathedral 
Church of Durham is the most complete 
early example of the adoption of the ribbed 
vault in England. Contemporary chroniclers 
record that every part of the church was 
covered with ribbed vaulting between 1093 
and 1133. The plan of the choir and east 
side of the transepts shows that it was the 
intention from the first to cover both the aisles 
and the main spans with the vaults which were 
actually constructed. The aisle vaults of choir 
and transepts (the various features of which 
were described in detail by the author), con- 
structed under Bishop William between 1093 
and 1096, are clearly part of the original work ; 
masonry and mouldings correspond in charac- 
ter with those of the choir arcades, and, for 
constructional reasons, the aisle vaults must, 
as usual, have been erected along with the 
main walls. 


The Vaults of the Nave Aisles, 


the characteristics of which were next dis- 
cussed, are the work of Bishop Ralph Flam- 
bard (1099-1128), and, as he completed the nave 
as far as the high vault,the aisle vaults may 
safely be attributed to the first decade of the 
twelfth century. They correspond in character 
with the aisle vaults of choir and transepts, 
except in a few minor points. The next dated 
example of ribbed vaulting is to be foundin 
the reconstructed parts of the transepts of 
Winchester Cathedral. The original work in 
these transepts belongs to the church which 
Bishop Walklin commenced in 1079, and which 
the monks entered in 1093. The works of re- 
construction necessitated by the fall of the 
central tower in 1107, are easily distinguishable 
from the original work by the different thick- 
ness of the masonry joints. The date of 
these ribbed vaults may be put within 
two or three years after the tower fell. 
Peterborough Cathedral presents examples of 
ribbed vaults, the date of which is proved by 
documentary evidence. The earlier church 
was destroyed by fire in 1116, and the present 
building was commenced in 1117 or 1118. In 
1140, or 1148, the monks entered the new 
church. The parts then completed include the 
choir and east side of the transepts (except, 
perhaps, the clerestories). The aisles of choir, 
and transepts throughout, are covered with 
ribbed vaults, the distinctive features of which 
the author described. The paper then went on 
to discuss M. Félix de Verneilh’s conclusions 
with regard to 
The Peterborough Vaults, 

on which M. Lefévre Pontalis based his state- 


ment that the ribs were added afterwards in 
the second half of the twelfth century, M, de 


Verneilh’s theory was that the supporting 
shafts were designed to receive the projecting 
groins of unribbed vaults, and that the actual 
ribs were added afterwards. In the recent 
taking down and rebuilding of the central 
tower, however, no evidence whatever was 
found to support this theory. It is clear that 
these Peterborough vaults are original from 
the fact that they do not stand alone, but are 
analogous in their method and construction to 
a large number of vaults which cannot all be 
the result of such an alteration as M, de 
Verneith suggested. The author then passed 
to the consideration of examples of similar 
ribbed vaults to which, in default of docu- 
mentary evidence, approximate dates only can 
be assigned from the character of the work. 
The following examples were discussed: The 
vaulting over the north aisle of the nave of 
Gloucester Cathedral, which may be safely 
assigned to the first twenty years of the 
twelfth century ; Avening Church, Gloucester- 
shire, ribbed vaults, c. 1120-1130; Southwell 
Minster, the aisles of the nave of which are 
covered with ribbed vaults, c. 1120 ; the Priory 
Church of Lindisfarne, built by Adward, who 
died probably near the end of Ralph Flam- 
bard’s Episcopate (1128)—the church through- 
~out was covered with ribbed vaults, and its de- 
sign is evidently inspired by Durham; the nave 
of the abbey church of Dunfermline, also in- 
spired by Durham, probably erected soon after 
the accession of David I. (1124) ; Selby Abbey 
Church, whose eastern bays of the nave also 
afford marked indications of Durham in- 
fluence; Romsey Abbey Church, vaults. of 
choir aisles, and the church at Lessay, Nor- 
mandy—examples interesting as showing how 
the idea of the ribbed vault was introduced, 
during the course of construction, in Works 
originally planned only for unribbed vaults; 


the two churches at Devizes, Wiltshire, 
affording examples of aisleless chancels 
covered with ribbed vaults, and to be 


attributed with some probability to the 
architectural influence of Bishop Roger, of 
Salisbury, and dated appproximately c. 1125- 
1130, St. John’s being slightly earlier than 
St. Mary’s. The difficulties which confronted 
the builders of these early ribbed vaults, so 
long as they employed only semi-circular, or 


Semi-elliptical Curves 


for the ribs, were entirely surmounted by 
the adoption of the pointed arch for 
the doubleaux. The nave aisles of Malmes- 
bury Abbey Church have been frequently 
quoted as the earliest example in England 
of this new method of construction, and 
have been attributed to Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury; it is scarcely probable, however, 
that the rebuilding of the church was com- 
menced before the Bishop’s death in 1139; it 
must nevertheless have closely followed that 
event, and the existing nave cannot be 
assigned to a later date than the middle of the 
twelfth century. There is no evidence what- 
ever to support Mr. C. H. Moore’s assertion 
that the vaulting is an imitation of French 
work. The style of Malmesbury is purely 
Anglo-Norman, and shows no trace of the 
influence of such French work as the chapel 
of Bellefontaine and Saint Denis. At the same 
time the Malmesbury aisle vaults bring us to 
the threshold of the complete Gothic vaulting 
system, and almost to the time when French 
influence undoubtedly began to affect English 
work, 
(To be concluded.) 


The Design for New Law Courts, Car- 
diff, which was reproduced in one of our inset 
plates on March 15th, was made by Messrs. C. 
E. Mallows and Grocock, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Brewill and Baily. The name of the 
former firm was accidentally omitted from 
the inscription printed under the illustration. 


Heating and Ventilation for Hospitals. 
— The additions to the Fever Hospital, 
Bolton, are being warmed and ventilated by 
means by Shorland’s patent Manchester 
Stoves with descending Smoke Flues, Shor- 
land’s patent Exhaust Roof Ventilators and 
Inlet Panels. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoucd in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


MODEL ANSWERS TO BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION QUESTIONS. 


To the Editor of Tom BuitpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Si1r,—Could you kindly inform me of 
any book containing the past science and art 
exam. questions (elem.) on building constru- 
tion, worked out, stating price and publisher. 

* ELEMENTARY.” 


We would suggest that application be made 
to Professor H. Adams, 60, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., who prepared and published 
worked-out solutions to the questions set on 
building construction at the Science and Art 
Department Examinations for many years, 
and, we believe, does so still. 


COLONIAL SURVEYORSHIPS. 
To the Editor of THs BurnpERs’ JoURNAL. 
Dear Sir,—I should be much obliged if 

you would kindly inform me where I can 
obtain particulars of the Civil Service Exami- 
nations for Colonial surveyorships, also salary, 
&e. * ENQUIRER” 
Civil Service Examinations are not held for 
Colonial Surveyorships, which are only to be 
obtained locally, but occur with tolerable 
frequency for the following appointments, all 
of which carry with them the possibility of 
service at foreign stations: Assistant surveyors, 
Royal Engineer Civil Staff; assistant sur- 
veyors, H.M. Office of Works; assistant sur- 
veyor, Amiralty ; assistant civil engineers, 
Admiralty. The rate of pay is in all cases 
good, with fairly regular increase and a 
pension on retirement ; but only well prepared 
candidates can hope to succeed as the compe- 
tition is severe. Full particulars are to be 
obtained gratis from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, 8.W. 


WAR OFFICE SURVEYORSHIPS. 
To the Editor of Tus BuitpeERs’ JouRNAL: 


Dear S1r,—Could you inform me as to 
where I should apply for past examination 
papers set for the assistant surveyors to the 
War Office? Also, the conditions and rules 
laid down governing the election of candidates 
to these positions >—Yours truly, 

Dublin. J.J. McA. 

Examination papers set in October, 1898, for 
Assistant Surveyor R.E.C.S., can be ‘had from 
Eyre and Spottiswoode; John Menzies and Co., 
12, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, and 90, West 
Nile Street, Glasgow; or, Hodges, Figgis and 
Co., Ltd., 104, Grafton Street, Dublin; price 
one shilling. Those set in November, 1896, 
are likewise to be had at the same price. 
Particulars of examination can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon Row,S.W. ‘The conditions and‘ the 
exam. syllabus were different in 1898, from 
1896, and in all probability they will be again 
changed before the next exam., so I am afraid 
you will not profit much by studying the 
official publications. The whole question of 
the status, duties, and appointment of the sur- 
veyors is being considered by a War Office 
Committee, and it is impossible to say what 
may happen. 


SEWAGE FROM INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES HOSPITAL. 
To the Editor of Tur Butupers’ JouRNAL. 


Sir, — How many satisfactory ways are 
there of disposing of the sewage matters from 
an Infectious Diseases Hospital which is 
erected on a level piece of ground in the 
country where there is no public or other 
Sewer, but there is a stream or river about 
20ft. wide about half a mile distant? Where 
can I obtain full particulars of all the latest 


a 


details of construction and fittings in connec- 
tion therewith ? The name of such a hospital 
which you think a good and complete example 
would-be esteemed. « STUDIOUS.” 


Sewage from infectious diseases hospitals 
is capable of communicating infection to 
any night-soil with which it may be mixed 
in privies, drains, or cesspools, and after disin- 
fection it should be disposed of without delay, 
and under the safest conditions possible. A 
Local Government Board circular, in dealing 
with this question, says that, “after having 
been treated with acidified mercuric chloride 
in ample quantity, the excreta may safely be 
put into an ordinary closet, but special care as 
to the flushing of drains aud special frequency 
in the removal of receptacles must be insisted 
upon.” This advice seems to require recon- 
sideration, inasmuch as Koch has shown that 
mercuric chloride, unless in strong solu- 
tions, may be inefficient. Excreta passing 
into closets and thence to streams may, 
even after so-called disinfection, spread 
disease through an entire district. The 
only safe method of disinfection is to be 
found in the employment of heat. In order 
to apply this agency, the infectious matter 
must be heated for several hours in steam 
ovens, or steam must be passed through it, the 
gases being led into a fire and burnt. A small 
quantity of phenol or mercuric chloride in 
solution should be added. Another method 
for the sterilisation of such matter by heat 
consists in the separation and destruction of 
solid matter in an incinerator. Liquid effluent 
may be treated chemically, and finally filtered 
through “ Polarite,” which is an agent having 
remarkable power of oxidation and purifica- 
tion. “ Polarite” is produced by the Inter- 
national purification Syndicate, Westminster, 
from whom full particulars as to its use may 
be obtained. It is fortunate that the stream 
mentioned by our correspondent is at some 
distance from the hospital, but unless great 
care be exercised it may become a means of 
distributing disease amongst those who dwell 
on its banks. W.N. T. 


COLD STORAGE. 
To the Editor of THE BurupErs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear S1r,—Would you kindly inform me, 
through your Enquiry Column, the best way 
to construct a small cold storage, about 5ft. 
by 3ft. and 8ft. high? 1. What is the most 
suitable non-conductor, and the minimum 
thickness of outside wall? 2. The best posi- 
tion for the ice; and should it be separated 
from chamber by a conductor, or be in direct 
contact with air? 3. Method of ventilation ? 
—Yours truly, J. A. S. 

Ipswich. 


A cold-storage chamber may be constructed 
by covering a light stud framing on both sides 
with matched boarding, filling in the interven- 
ing space with sawdust, or, better still, 
silicate cotton, which is one of the best non- 
conductors of heat. The minimum thickness 
of non-conducting material is an unknown 
quantity. What is required in sucha structure 
as that under consideration is that the 
internal temperature shall be affected as little 
as possible by external influences ; and this is 
better secured with a thick, than by a thin 
packing. A thick coat means less ice required 
to maintain a given temperature in the cold 
chamber, and vice versd. Ice is usually placed 
overhead, and rests on wood bearers in a zinc 
tank, which forms the ceiling, a pipe being 
connected thereto to carry off the water as the 
ice melts. But theice may be, and sometimes 
is, used upon the floor of the cold chamber, 
and such an arrangement has been successful 
with the chamber walls formed of a single 
thickness of Zin. boards. Ventilation implies a 
constant movement of air, and this it is desir- 
able to avoid as much as possible ; and as, 
despite all precautions to the contrary—unless 
air-tight joints are provided—air currents will 
be set up in greater’ or lesser degree, and as, 
also, in consequence of frequent reference to 
the articles contained in the chamber, the air 
will be constantly changed, no special arrange- 


ments for ventilation need- be made except in 
H. E 


special circumstances. 


-a thermometer to differentiate between the a 
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Correspondence. — 


STRAINS IN BEAMS. ; 

To the Editor of Taz Buitpurs’ JOURNAL, —_~ 

Sir,—It is a great pity that the author of — 
this article should have fallen into so elemen- — 
tary an error as to confound “stress” and 
“bending moment ;” it is greater pity that he 
should have tried to sustain his position in the 
face of Mr. Grenville’s clear explanation (0 
p. 72, No. CCXIII.) of the point at issue 
and it is a greater pity still that in doing 
so he should have introduced another term 
“strain,” having again another meaning, int 
his attempted defence, adding still furthe: 
to the confusion. Apparently, he is ignoran 
of the very meaning of the terms he uses 
clear definitions of which are to be foun 
in the Glossary of “Specification,” and i 
ready to repeat the blunders of previo 
writers witheut caring to investigate them— 
possibly without knowing his subject well — 
enough to enable him to do so.—Yours faith. 
fully, G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


MOISTURE DURING FROST. __ 
To the Editor of Tue BurnpERS’ JOURNAL. - 


Sir,—The question as to whether two dis- 
similar articles—the one a good conductor and 
the other a bad conductor—exposed to the 
same degree of heat or cold, will vary intem- _ 
perature is one’ upon which much difference 
of opinion exists. That two such substances 
continuously exposed to the self-same influence 
will eventually attain the same temperature 
cannot be denied ; but, in all ordinary fluctua- 
tions of temperature, the better conductor o 
the two will be the quicker to correspond to 
any change either of heat or cold; hence,I 
maintain that it by no means follows as a 
matter of course that the proposition put 
forward by me on p. 50 (March Ist) merits 
the contradiction of “Engineer ” 
(March 15th). 


And why is it that two similar thermometers, — 
the bulb of one being dry and the other kept 
continually moist (Mason’s hygrometer) will 
record a variation of temperature, even when 
subjected to precisely the same influence of 
either heat or cold? Cold, as we understand 
the term, is largely dependent upon the amount 
of moisture suspended in the atmosphere; and _ 
any substance which absorbs moisture willbe — 
perceptibly—and I think actually—warmer 
than any substance which will not absorb and 
therefore condense the moisture. Condensation 
can only take place through the intervention 
of a colder body, and the very fact that heated 
air will give up its contained moisture upon 
contact with a painted wall when it will not 
do so—or, at least, not to the same extent— 
upon a wall covered in paper, is, I think, pretty 
conclusive evidence that the former is actually — 
colder than the latter for the time being. 
What applies to cold should also apply to heat gt 
and if any one needs to be convinced that dis- 
similar articles exposed to the same influen 
may,and do, vary considerably in temperature, _ 
let him expose pieces of wood and iron tothe _ 
influences of the sun’s rays for an hour; or _ 
let him take the stone block and the wool mat 
each at 40 degrees—C. or F.—and expose the :, 
for, say, fifteen minutes to a temperature of — 

zero. I will guarantee, Sir, that it wont need 


temperature of either of the pairs of substances. - 
Theoretically, “Engineer” is right, but he is 
arguing upon a wrong hypothesis. If we — 
could assume that everything in and upon the _ 
the earth altered its temperature at the same 
rate, then my contention is wrong; butaccord- 
ing to the sensibility of various substances, 80 
do their temperatures vary. As “Engineer: 
says, Nature is not deceived; and if she co 
sents to condense moisture on a painted wall 
when she will not do so on one that is papered, 
isn’t that a plain verdict of Nature that the 
painted wall is the colder of the two? 
“THe WRITER OF THE ANSWER,” 


- 
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Bricks and Mortar. 
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_  ErrineHam Hovusn, ARUNDEL STREET, 

# : ‘ March 22nd 1899, 

5 _“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
- deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
; ~ and I know it to be in many respects healthier 

and happier than living between a Turkey 

2 carpet anda gilded ceiling, beside, a steel grate 

‘e: and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
_ things have not their place and propriety ; but 

ce say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 

_ the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 

wanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 

in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 

_ f collectively offered and wisely employed, build 

a marble church for every town in England ; 

such a church as it should be a joy and a 

blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 

2: walks, as it would bring ‘the light into the 

eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
cous the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JoHNn 

_ Ruskin. 


— 
+ ‘Bradford 


Tue Bradford City Council 
apparently are not to be moved 
~ aot ae oa: by protests. The Council as a 
P whole have accepted the re- 
i: commendation of their committee with regard 
to the plans for the proposed Central Fire 
ts Brigade Station, and have decided to apply 
= pe authority to borrow £30,000 (exactly 
_ double the amount named in the conditions of 
~ competition as the limit of cost) for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the accepted designs. At 
_ the monthly meeting of the City Council, held 
- on the 14th, the letter of protest from com- 
 peting architects, which appeared in our issue 
last week, was referred to the Watch Com- 
- mittee. On the motion that the minutes. of 
_ that committee be adopted, some discussion 
_ took place, which showed that whatever might 
be the opinion of the Council as a whole, there 
are individual members who are by no means 
_ Satisfied with the manner in which the com- 
; = has been decided. 


The Chairman of the Watch 
“A ‘ ,». Committee, Mr. J. Moorhouse, 
DE “Seagal replied to, but certainly did 
not dispose of, the objections 
~ that had been raised. He admitted that even 
yet the committee has not come to a decision 
between the three alternative designs sub- 
_ mitted by Messrs. Mawson and Hudson ; they 
all, he said, met the requirements of the 
committee. He maintained that the greatest 
possible pains were taken to arrive at a fair 
_ decision; the committee spent three full half- 
_ days in going over the plans in every detail, 
and everything was fair and above board. 
_ There were no names and no distinguishing 
_ marks upon the plans by which the members 
could recognise the architects, and until the 
letters were opened he had not the slightest 
idea as to who had drawn them. Of course, 
said Mr. Moorhouse, they could not expect to 
satisfy all the competitors. Perhaps not, but 
they might have taken some pains at least 
to comply with the conditions they them- 
selves laid down. We do not accuse the Chair- 
man and the Watch Committee of any inten- 
tional unfairness, but we repeat that the 
 eriticisms contained in our article of March 
_1st (of which a copy was sent to every member 
of the council), and in the protest of the 
architects which we printed last week, have 
not been answered. 


The 


‘ 


Meshifaets Some little unpleasantness has 
ones or, “uence of the Borough Sur- 
Tor veyor poaching on the preserves 

of the architects. Ata meeting of the Property 
Committee of the Corporation, a letter was 
read from the architects of the town protesting 
against the borough surveyor being instructed 
to prepare designs for the temporary buildings 
in connection with the Intermediate School 
for Boys on the ground that if his staff is large 

_ enough to enable him to take private work, it 
_is too large for the ordinary duties of the 
re _ fle, and if, on the other hand, his staff is 


arisen at Swansea, in conse- 


only sufficient to cope with the ordinary work 
of his office, the public interest must suffer by 
his taking up private work; also, that Mr. 
Bell isa civil engineer and surveyor, and not 
an architect. In discussion, it was said that 
the work had more reference to excavations 
and levelling than Architecture, and that the 
buildings were only to be temporary. It was 
decided to allow the letter to lie on the table. 
On the face of it the grievance, if any, seems a 
very small one, not worth making a pother 
about. 


THA? useful society, the Society 
for Checking the Abuses of 
Public Advertising, has been 
tackling the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject of the taxation of 
exposed advertisements. The hon. secretary 
of the Society, Mr. R. Evans pointed out that 
in France the stamps on afiches amounted in 
1897 to nearly three and a half millions of 
francs, and the income in the United Kingdom 
from an equivalent tax would be proportion- 
ately greater. A moderate impost would 
reduce the gross value of displayed advertise- 
ments without causing any real loss or 
hindrance to the legitimate forms of announce- 
ment for business purposes. It might have 
been supposed that the Chancellor, in view of 
the heavy deficit impending, would have 
jumped at this proposal. But he didn’t; in 
reply he wrote that “he can only regard the 
matter from the point of view of revenge-; and, 
looked at from that point, he does not see on 
what ground atax on advertisements could be 
defended unless newspaper advertisements 
were included. He does not think it necessary 
to dwell on the objections that would certainly 
be raised to such a tux.” The society, in a 
second letter, submitted, in answer to this, 
that a newspaper, until purchased by someone 
else, was the exclusive property of the producer, 
whereas the advertisements objected to were 
forced upon the attention of the citizen in 
the public thoroughfares, leaving him no means 
of retaliation or self-defence, and they pointed 
out that there were many analogies in the 
existing fiscal system for the discrimination 
advocated. 


The Abuse 
of 
Advertising. 


ed A WERK or so ago Mr, St. Clair 

A. abe Baddeley, a member of the 

: British- American Archologi- 

cal Society, gave to some friends and acquaint- 
ances a lecture in the Forum at Rome on the 
subject of the Forum and the Basilica Aimilia, 
the magnificent hall of Phrygian marble 
erected in honour of the consul Aimilius in 
the second century B.C. In the course of the 
lecture Mr. Baddeley laid stress on the import- 
ance of the site now occupied by a number of 
third-rate houses under which lie parts of 
the Forum and the Basilica which have 
never been explored. He mentioned that the 
cost of buying up the houses which cover this 
archeological mine would amount to about 
£2500. Among the audience was Mr. Lionel 
Philips, who at the close of the lecture 
remarked that the only way he could recom- 
pense the lecturer for the pleasure he had ex- 
perienced in listening to so real and vivid a 
description of the triumphal return of the 


Romans laden with so many trophies of Greek 
sculpture and Greek Art would be to contri- 
bute, if allowed, to the cost of expropriating 
the houses and carrying out the excavations, 
He therefore authorised the lecturer to 
announce to Signor Baccelli, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, his readiness to contribute 
£2500 to the undertaking, the money to be 
utilised exclusively for buying _up the houses 
and excavating the sites. It is to be hoped 
the Italian Government will take advantage 
of this generous offer, as it can hardly fail to 
lead to archeological discoveries of great 
value. 


We commented last week on a 
statement made by Mr. Ward, 
ad = a Chairman of the Bridges Com- 
Se. — mittee of the L.C.C.,, respecting 

the circumstances attending the selection of 
the design for the new Vauxhall bridge. At 
last week’s meeting of the L.C.C., Dr. Long- 


The New 


staff asked whether the Institute of British | 


private enterprise. 


= TO 


Architects had been consulted as to the design 
of the new bridge since the method of con- 
struction in concrete was adopted; whether 
the Bridges Committee desired the new bridge 
to be an ornament to London, and, if so, what 
steps they proposed to take to secure that end. 

Mr. Ward said that the answer to the first 
question was in the affirmative. The Com- 
mittee of the Institute of British Architects 
had been seen three times on the subject of 
the original design of the bridge. The arches 
were then of steel, but as a result of these 
interviews the Committee, on the advice of 
their engineer, arranged to build the arches of 
concrete faced with granite. Fresh drawings 
were made and a model was prepared in plaster 
ona large scale. The Committee of the Insti- 
tute was again invited by the engineer to 
view both the new drawings and the model. 
Messrs. Waterhouse and Mountford alone came. 
And as the result of this further interview, Mr. 
Waterhouse wrote the letter he had referred to 
last week. After approving the design of the 
bridge,the letter made some further suggestions 
on minor matters, and some of these would no 
doubt be incorporated i in the working drawings 
which were being made for the arches. The 
piers had been decided on some time ago and 
the contract had been let. The architects 
seemed to differ greatly among themselves. 
He certainly hoped the new bridge would be 
an ornament to London; but even now the 
Committee would be glad of any further 
suggestions or criticisms from the architects. 


The In reply to Mr. Ward's state- 

‘A echitects! ment, it will be sufficient to 
Version quote from a letter which Mr. 

* Locke, secretary to the R.I.B.A., 

sent to the committee on February 21st, and 
which was published in the “Times” on 
March 10th. “I have to state,” wrote Mr. 
Locke, “that the communications which have 
passed between this Institute and the London 
County Council—dating back to 1894—have 
been almost entirely confined to the construc- 
tion of an iron bridge with stone piers, 
a form of construction originally insisted 
upon by the Bridges Committee, but sub- 
sequently abandoned. Details, sug- 
gestions, and criticisms dealing with an 
iron structure are net, however, applic- 
able to one completely dressed in stone, 
and the only inter-communication afforded by 
the engineer in reference to the stone-clad 
design (recently made public), has been the 
interview alluded to in your letter between 
Sir A. Binnie and Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. 
Mountford, which interview was, at Sir A. 
Binnie’s instance, to be considered informal 
and confidential. . At the same time, Iam 


_to express surprise that the London County 


Council should have fallen back upon an 
expressly confidential letter and interview to 
base its refusal, more especially when my 
council have had no opportunity of seeing 
the design or forming an opinion upon it until 
its recent publication.” 


THE question whether munici- 
palities should engage in trad- 
ing operations in competition 
with, or to the exclusion of, the private trader, 
is one upon which it is desirable that we 
should all make up our minds. The present 
day tendency is, beyond doubt, in the direction 
of the municipalisation of many things that 
were once regarded as matters for purely 
The question is whether 
this tendency is a good or an evil one, From 
the point of view of certain interests it is 
undoubtedly dangerous, but from the larger 
standpoint of the public welfare we have no 
doubt whatever that the tendency is one to be 
welcomed and encouraged. | T'wo publications 
have recently been issued which help towards 
a right understanding of the question. The 
one is a yaa on “The Cost of Municipal 
Trading” (P. 8S. King and Son, Orchard House, 
Westminster), being a reprint of a paper read 
by Mr. Dixon Henry Davies before the Society 
of Arts, together with a report of the discus- 
sion which followed. The other is a Parlia- 
mentary paper giving a return of the repro- 
ductive undertakings conducted by the 
municipal corporations of England and Wales. 


Municipal 
Trading. 
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anes Mr. Davies, who treats his 
nat A sehipad apparently dry subject in a 
“* very bright and entertaining 
manner, contends that the representative 
check on local expenditure is inoperative and 
insufficient, that municipalities are piling up 
enormous debts, discouraging inventiveness, 
and imposing heavy burdens on the ratepayers 
without giving any adequate returns for them. 
These contentions are supported by a number of 
statistics and charts, which show clearly enough 
the increase in local debt, but fail to show 
what proportion (if any) of that increase is due 
to the trading operations of the municipalities. 
When we turn to the examination of the other 
set of statistics—that contained in the Govern- 
ment return — we find it abundantly proved 
that, taking the country over, the municipal 
undertakings result in huge profits which go 
towards the relief of rates; and it must be 
remembered also that the municipal service is, 
and often better, and nearly always cheaper, 
than that supplied by private enterprise. We 
find that municipal waterworks throughout 
the country have yielded, during the past five 
years, an annual net profit of £1,744,361, and 
gasworks a net profit of £1,180,208. The 
other items dealt with in the return are tram- 
ways, electric lighting, markets, baths, ceme- 
teries, working-class dwellings, piers, quays, 
ke: The profits shown in each case tend to 
disprove the contention of Mr. Davies, the 
Earl of Wemyss and others, that the com- 
munity suffers through keeping the manage- 
ment of these matters in the hands of its own 
representatives. naires 
Tue bill for assisting workmen 
to become owners of the houses 
they occupy, which was intro- 
duced into the House of Com- 
mons last week by Mr. Chamberlain, is one of 
those small measures about which it is im- 
possible for anyone to be enthusiastic. As a 
contribution to the serious and _ pressing 
problem of the housing of the working classes 
it is hardly worth considering. The utmost it 
is likely to accomplish is to enable a thrifty 
workman here and there to become the proud 
owner of a jerry-built suburban cottage. The 
bill will not apply to houses of a higher value 
than £300, and it will be quite voluntary in 
its operations. The workman need not borrow 
unless he likes, the house owner need not sell 
unless he likes, and the local authority need 
not lend unless it likes. Doubtless the bill, if 
passed, will do no particular harm, but neither 
will it do much good. It certainly will not 
solve the housing problem. 


The Work- 
men’s Dwel- 
lings Bill. 


A Building ane oe Sige Council, 
Trades’ 18 uesday week, on a re- 
Schack commendation of the Technical 
Education Board, agreed to 

purchase the Brixton Baths from the Lambeth 
Vestry for £4,000, for the purpose of convert- 
ing them into a Building Trades’ School. The 
Board has had the subject under consideration 
for two or three years. Uponinquiry it found 
that forty-one representative firms in various 
branches of the Building Trades, having 
12,000 employés had only eighty apprentices 
and 143 learners, instead of 1600 which would 
be about the normal proportion. The building 
trades in London are mainly recruited from 
the country, and, as a result, London boys find 
a great difficulty in obtaining situations with 
employers who will teach them their trade. 
The. Polytechnics, it is well known, are not 
sufficient to meet the difficulty. The Board 
found that the men and boys engaged 
in the building trade come mostly from 
Hackney, Wandsworth, Lambeth, and Camber- 
well, Hackney has a school in Cassland 
House, and the baths at Lambeth, itis thought, 
will provide for those in the South of London. 
The baths are in Ferndale Road, Brixton, and 
are situated on a site of about 49,000 sq. ft., 
and the buildings already there cover only 
about one-fourth of the site. If this scheme 
is carried out as it should be, it will provide 
qualified workmen who can start at full wages, 
thus obviating the opposition which workmen 


{ 


put forth against apprenticeship, as tending to - 


lower the rate of wages, 


NEW BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 
FOR SHOREDITCH. 


eos Saturday, the new baths and wash- 


houses, which have been erected for the» 


vestry of Shoreditch, were formally opened by 
Mr. James Stuart, M.P. As the building is 
among the best designed and best equipped 
of its kind to be found in London, a short 
description will probably be read with interest. 
The ground floor plan and the three elevations 
are given in one of our inset plates. The joint 
architects of the baths and washhouses are 
Messrs. Spalding and Cross, of Queen Street, 
who were chiefly responsible for the plan, and 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, -of Bloomsbury, who 
designed the elevations. 


Constructional Details. 


The buildings have frontages to three separate 
streets—viz., Pitfield Street, Coronet Street, 
and Bowling Green Walk, the first named 
being the main front, which has been designed 
to group with the adjoining free library. The 
whole of the elevations are faced with best 
red facing bricks, with buff terra-cotta dress- 
ings supplied by the Burmantofts Company, 
and the roofs are covered with red tiles. In 
the interior of the building glazed bricks and 
tiles have been very largely used, and the 
woodwork in the main corridors and large 
swimming bath is of teak. The whole of the 
floors and flat roofs are of fireproof construc- 
tion, and the roofs over the swimming baths, 
laundry, &c., are constructed with wrought- 
iron principals. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the building is the 


First Class Swimming Bath, 


which is remarkable for the elaborate arrange- ~ 


ments made for accommodating a large number 
of spectators. The swimming pond measures 
100ft. by 40ft., and extensive galleries, with 
seating accommodation for 520 people, run 
round three sides of it. The whole of the 
space at the sides of the bath can also be 
utilised for spectators if necessary, as the dress- 
ing boxes are so constructed that they can be 


easily and quickly folded back against the © 


wall where they forma neat panelled dado. 
This bath has been licensed by the London 
County Council as a public hall for meetings 
and entertainments, and it will be so used 
during the winter months. The bath lends 
itself to this purpose much more readily than 
do the majority of swimming baths. When 
floored over it will accommodate about 2000 
people. There is ample and direct ingress and 
egress, and the necessary cloak room accom- 
modation is provided. The second - class 
swimming bath is 75ft. long and 34ft. wide; it 
is provided with fifty-six dressing boxes, and 
a soap bath. This bath is to be used as a 
gymnasium during the winter months. 


The Slipper Baths, 


which number seventy-six, are fitted in excel- 
lent style All the baths are porcelain, and 
the woodwork is teak. The partitions in the 
first-class baths are of St. Anne’s marble, and 
in the second class of slate. The public 
laundry is on the ground floor level, and con- 
tains fifty washing compartments and fifty 
steam-drying horses, as well as fittings for 
ironing and mangling. ‘The greatest care has 
been taken in protecting every part of the 
machinery, to avoid any possibility of acci- 
dent. No boilers are used, and no coal is 
required. All the heat is supplied by means of 


Exhaust Steam 


from the adjoining electric lighting station. 
This steam, which, unless so utilised, would be 
wasted, is so manipulated by means of an 
elaborate system of condensers, valves, and 
pipes that it supplies the whole establishment, 
including the laundry, with all the heat 
required, thus effecting a very great economy. 
Largely owing to the adoption of this system 
it is confidently expected that the new baths 
will not only pay their way, but will show a 
substantial profit on -each year’s working. 


at 


The ratepayers of Shoreditch, if one “may 
judge from the demeanour of those of them 
who attended = 


The Opening Ceremony = 
on Saturday afternoon, are well satisfied, as in- 
deed they ought to be, with the latest evidence 
of the public spirit of their vestry. The ample 
seating accommodation of the first-class bath 
was taxed to the utmost with the crowd that 
gathered to inaugurate the new undertaking, 
and the proceedings were throughout of a 
cordial and even an enthusiastic character. 
Mr. E. J. Wakeling, the chairman of the Baths 
and Washhouses Committee, who has theadvan-, 
tage of being himself an expert swimmer, made 
a short statement relative to the inception and 
progress of the bath scheme in Shoreditch, after 
which Mr, James Stuart, M.P., formally 
declared the baths open. In the course of his 
speech Mr. Stuart referred to the fact that 
the vestry had erected on what was practically, 
so far as the public were concerned, a waste 
space the freo library, the electric lighting 
installation, and the baths and washouses, the 


| whole forming a wonderful collection of the 


results of the municipal enterprise of Shore- 

ditch. Mr. Stuart spoke in appreciative terms 

of the efforts of those who during the past 
twenty years had striven to cultivate among 
the people of the parish a strong sense of 

public duty. It should never be forgotten, he 

said, that public enterprise was not, as some 

thought, antagonistic to private enterprise ; 

rather was it the direct consequence of private 
enterprise, and it would be found that where 

private enterprise and ability were most con- 

spicuous public enterprise was most effective 

and beneficial. = 


The Bath in Use. 


Mr. Stuart’s address, which was punctuated 
by frequent applause, was followed by what 
proved to be the most popular item’ of the 
afternoon’s entertainment. Mr. Wakeling, the 
Chairman of the Committee, appeared in 
swimming costume and took the first plunge 
in the new bath, swimming the whole length 
of the bath under the water. A short enter- 
tainment was then given by a number of well- 
known amateur swimmers, after which Mr. 
S. G. Porter, Chairman of the Shoreditch 
Vestry, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Stuart for his performance of the ceremony. 
In the course of his speech Mr. Porter spoke 
of the great need for such an institution in 
Shoreditch in view of the fact that two-fifths 
of the population, or nearly 50000 people, 
lived in one or two-room tenements which 
were necessarily without conveniences for 
personal and domestic cleanliness.—Mr. H. T. 
Sawell, L.C.C., seconded the motion, which 
was carried with enthusiasm, and Mr. Stuart 
briefly acknowledged the compliment. - x 


The Utilisation of Waste Products. — 


Mr. Henry Ward, L.C.C., in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the Committee for their services, 
explained to the audience the way in which 
the baths were heated by the utilisation of 
exhaust steam. This, he said, was one of a 
series of processes by which what were usually 
regarded as waste products were turned t 

good account. First the refuse of the paris 

was burnt in the dust destructor station, and, 
instead of the waste heat going up the 
chimney, boilers were put over the furnace 

and steam was generated which served. t 
drive the engines in the adjoining electric lig 

station. Then they got another waste product 
one that might easily become a nuisance, asi 
did in many localities, viz., the exhaust steam. 
The Committee were advised that there was a 
means of utilising this exhaust steam, and 
accordingly, it was taken from the electric 
lighting station and passed into the baths te 
warm the water and the air of the building 
There was yet another waste product—the 
water condensed from the steam; this was 
made to flow back into the electric lighting 
station where it served to feed the boilers 
thus effecting a considerable saving to the 
vestry in water rate. The vote of thanks was 
seconded by Mr. Edward Austin and heartily 
carried, after which a cordial vote of thank: 
to the popular and energetic chairman, Mr 
Wakeling, brougit the proceedings to a close 
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Views and Reviews. 


“THE MOTOR CAR JOURNAL.” 


_ We have received thefirst number of this new 
illustrated newspaper, which is devoted to the 
interests of those concerned in self-propelled 
traffic. The journal is excellently got up, 
being printed on good paper, and is cheap at 
ld. per week. It is not confined to dry 
technicalities, but treats in a popular way on 
many matters more or less closely connected 
with the Motor-car. The new journal is 
calculated to apply a much needed stimulus 
to an industry that is full of promise for the 
_ future, but has not hitherto come up to expec- 
- tations in the matter of accomplishment. 
“Thé Motor-Car Journal,’”’ Single Copies 1d. post 


free 1d. _Annual Subscription (post free) 63. 6d. 
Published by Cordingley and Co., 39 and 40, Shoe Lane, 


te 
: 


z ; 
DRAWINGS BY ALFRED STEVENS. 


At the Galleries of Messrs. Carfax, 17, 
Ryder Street, St. James’s, are collected some 
drawings by that great genius, Alfred Stevens, 
to whom the British nation gave small 
F encouragement while he was alive, though he 
is now recognised by all whose opinion is 
worth having as towering above most of his 
erreriporaried The Wellington monument, 
his most important work (over which he broke 
his heart), remains incomplete ; the little lions 
on the railing outside the British Museum 
Ge of the few entirely satisfactory things 
- made for London streets) have been removed, 
and now can only be seen in a museum; and 
it is said that by a curious irony another man 
whose name sounded the same, but was spelt 
_ differently, was elected associate of the Royal 
Be Kicademy by mistake for him. So difficult is 
it for genius to obtain substantial recognition 
_ while it lives. 
- The drawings shown at Messrs. Carfax’s 
- gallery are such as are interesting principally 
_ to the painter, who finds with surprise that a 
sculptor can draw finely. They are of two 
_ ¢lasses—original studies in red chalk of group- 
ing, gesture and casts of drapery and drawings 
ieee in lead pencil from Italian frescoes, 
mostly of the earlier schools. As these were 
~ made before 1842, they show that Stevens was 
a pioneer in the appreciation of the primitives 
_ which Ruskin and the pre-Raphaelites did so 
_ much to foster. Many of them are from Flor- 
 6nee, but a drawing from Benozzo Gozzoli’s 
_ frescoes of the life of St. Augustine shows that 
he went as far afield as San Gemignano. A 
few are touched with colour, where the costume 
- appears to have been the object, though more 
usually the composition and the character of 
_ the heads are the points noted. 
_ The drawings in red chalk show many parts 
of figures and portions of casts of drapery re- 
- peated over and over again with small varia- 
tions, making the effect of the whole drawing 
confused, as in Nos. 10,17, and 29, the climax 
of which practice is reached in No. 23, where 
the model has moved and the second pose is 
drawn over the first. That is to say, that one 
- sees here the mechanism of Stevens’s design, 
drawings never intended to be exhibited. The 
finest drapery study is perhaps No. 16, a man 
wrapped in a great cloak, seated, and warming 
his hands. No. 5—a side view of a man in 
violent action, as if digging—a design probably 
made to fill a circle with a portion of the 
the figure, is drawn with great knowledge and 
decision, and a companion composition is No. 
32, in which the lines are well arranged to fill 
the space. 

There is also in the gallery a scrap book 
which is interesting, as showing what sort of 
things Stevens found useful for his ~vork and 
thought enough of to make sketches and 
tracings of. A.W. 


TWO USEFUL ANNUALS. 
Both these books are primarily intended for 
the use of officials and members of public bodies, 
and to such they are indispensable; but there 
igs no reason in the world why they should not 
‘circulate widely amongst other sections of the 


rt 
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enter competitions, and builders who tender 
for contracts advertised by local governing 
bodies must frequently stand in need of some 
such work of reference. 

Dealing first with the “ Local Government 
Annual” we find that the present issue, the 
eighth, is considerably larger than those of 
previous years. A considerable section of the 
book is devoted to “An Encyclopedia of Local 
Government,” which gives an_ astonishing 
variety of useful facts in a singularly attrac- 
tive form Here we have the new journalism 
applied to statistics, and the result is certainly 
noteworthy; it is no slight achievement to 
present facts and figures about drains and 
sewers, water and gas companies, hospitals and 
telephones, tramways, and a hundred other 
matters in short, bright paragraphs that are 
not merely informing, but positively entertain- 
ing. Nevertheless, the method has its draw- 
backs ; you cannot see at a glance what infor- 
mation the book contains, and you may have 
some little difficulty in finding the information 
you require. An ample index would to a great 
extent obviate the latter difficulty ; the list 
of contents at the beginning of the volume is 
altogether too meagre. 

The “ Municipal Year Book” is wanting in 
the “tit-bits”” element which gives a certain 
piquancy to the volume just noticed, but on 
the other hand the aim of the book as a work 
for constant and easy reference has been con- 
sistently kept in view. There is a copious 
index, and the contents are arranged on a 
definite and easily intelligible plan. A chap- 
ter on Municipal Legislation in 1898 is fol- 
lowed by one which explains very clearly the 
curious jumble of London Local Government, 
and points out what duties are carried out by 
the various authorities. The functions of the 
London County Council and of the Corpora- 
tion are clearly defined. The method adopted 
in dealing with local government in the pro- 
vinces is to give under the heading of each 
town, county borough, or Urban District 
Council a succinct statement of its municipal 
history, and information as to baths, lighting, 
technical education, &c., with names of coun-’ 
cillors and officials. ‘The space devoted to each 
town is roughly proportionate to its size and 
importance. Rural District Councils and 
Boards of- Guardians apparently are not con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to find a place 
in the volume. The inclusion of even the 
briefest particulars regarding them would add 
much to the value of the work. Various 
matters of special interest are dealt with in 
separate chapters rather than in the sections 
devoted to each town. These special chapters, 
which are full of invaluable information, deal 
with tramways, the housing of the working 
classes, and the supply of water, gas, and elec- 
tricity. 

‘“‘The Local Government Annual,” Edited by §S, 


Edgezumbe-Rogers. Price 2s. 6d. ‘‘ The Local Govern- 
ment Journal” Office, 2, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 


E.C, 

‘“‘The Municipal Year Book.’ Edited by Robert 
Donald. Price 2s. 6d, Edward Lloyd Limited, 12, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 


A New Harbour.—The Seaham Harbour 
Dock Company is offering for subscription 
21,165 preference shares, entitled to a 44 per 
cent. cumulative dividend, and 1500 ordinary 
shares. The harbour at present is only fit for 
the reception of vessels of 1000 tons burthen » 
the new dock will accommodate vessels of 
5000 tons burthen. The cost of the new works 
will be £378,000 ; they are expected to be open 
in two or three years, and completed in four 
years. 

A New Variety of “Arc” Lamp has 
been on show at the offices of Messrs. Eldon, 
Edmonds, and Hayward, Finsbury House, 
Blomfield Street, London. Its inventor, Mr. 
W. Davy, claims that it has many advantages 
over the ordinary electric lamp, the chief of 
which is that its loose parts are reduced to a 
minimum—to one in fact—and this facili- 
tates regulation by non-experts. Perfect 
insulation is claimed to effectually prevent 
the communication of fire particles to their 
surroundings, an important matter in places 
filled with inflammable goods. The lamp is 
also devoid of the buzzing noise when alight 


community, Architects, for instance, who | which is one of the objections to some lamps, 
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Keystones. 


Two new Theatres are to be built at 
Nuneaton. 

The Burne-Jones Exhibition is to remain 
open until April 8th. 

A Reservoir Burst at Leachramuie, near 
Glenfinnan, last Saturday week. 

The Leeds City Council have decided to 
borrow £150,000 for electricity purposes. 

A kiln collapsed at the Cement Works at 
Beeding last Tuesday week, and two men 


- suffered slight injuries. 


Camel’s Head Bridge, Devonport, is to 
be reconstructed, and will be 42ft. wide, 
including a footpath on each side 6ft. wide. 


The Enlargement of St. James’s School, 
Huddersfield, has cost about £1500; the 
schools were reopened on Saturday, last 
week. 

Alterations at the Central Meat Market 
are being carried out on the premises of 
Messrs. T’. Borthwick and Sons by Mr. W. E. 
Hazell, architect, of 23, Moorgate Street. 


Additions and Alterations to the steam 
laundry at the infirmary in the Archway Road, 
Highgate, London, are being supervised by 
Mr. J. Budley, Engineer, of Suffolk House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, London. 


A reredos erected in the chapel of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, in memory of the late Sir 
Henry Doulton, was unveiled yesterday by the 
Bishop of Rochester. The reredos is the gift 
of Sir Henry’s son, and has been designed by 
Mr. Tinworth. 

A Celtic Cross is on show at the premises 
of Mr, Robert Simpson, North British Granite 
Works, Constitution Street, Aberdeen. The 
principal embellishment is a pictorial repre- 
sentation in granite of sacred incidents. 
The monument is formed of white Kemnay 
granite. 

The Leicestershire County Asylum Site 
will consist of about 180 acres of land in the 
parish of Narborough, and will cost £18,000. 
Plans are to be prepared for an asylum of 650 
beds, with an administrative block adequate 
for 800 patients, at an extra cost of about 
£120,000. 

The Architect to the London County 
Council has been selected, in the person of 
Mr. William Edward Riley, by the General 
Purposes Committee, who have recommended 
him to the Council for appointment. There 
were forty-three applicants for the post, which 
carries £2,000 a year. 


Proposed New Shambles at Grimsby.— 
Negotiations between the Police Commissioners 
and Messrs. Charles Brown and Co. Limited, 
for the purchase by the former of the site of 
some old saw mills in North Grimsby for the 


‘purpose of erecting new public shambles, are 


practically completed. The site is to cost 
£3150, 

A Sewer Fatality.—On Friday last, a 
lamentable accident occurred in Osnaburgh 
Street, Regent’s Park, which resulted in the 
loss of two lives. About a month ago, a 
Stepney contractor, named Robert Mont- 
gomery, began to connect the drain of 37, 
Osnaburgh Street, with the main sewer, 
running parallel with the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen ; he was assisted in the work by his 
brother, Charles Montgomery, and a labourer, 
named William Chamberlain. In order to 
reach the sewer, it was necessary to tunnel 
under a portion of the street, and, owing to 
the looseness of the soil, parts of the work 
were shored up. The excavation progressed 
satisfactorily, and the pipes were laid. While 
the work of filling in was in progress, the roof 
of the subterranean passage fell in, and with 
it a large quantity of earth. The contractor 


was rescued almost immediately and taken to 


a hospital. The man Chamberlain was extri- 
cated at one o’clock on Saturday morning, but 
died directly after his rescue. On Sunday 
afternoon, after forty-eight hours incessant 
toil on the part of the rescuers, the body jof 
the other victim was recovered. 
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Professional Practice. 


Aberdeen.—New offices are to be erected in 
Aberdeen for the Scottish Temperance Life 
and Accident Assurance Company Limited. 
The new building will occupy the site of the 
dwelling-house, 154, Union Street, next to the 
Royal Bank. ‘The site is unfortunately rather 
narrrw, and the architects—Messrs. Jenkins, 
and Marr, Bridge Street, Aberdeen, have con- 
sequently been somewhat hampered from an 
architectural point of view, but they have 
made the most of the space at their disposal. 
The style of the building may be deseribed as 
free classic. 
width of 34ft., and it will have a depth to 
Diamond Lane of 92ft., which will to some 
extent compensate for the narrowness of the 
front. The basement will be occupied with 
cellars and stores, and on the ground floor 
there will be two handsome shops, with exten- 
sive saloons behind. These shops will be on 
either side of a fine central door, giving access 
to the upper floors. 
fanlight, and it is surmounted by a balustrade. 
The architectural effect is accentuated by the 
ornamental gables in which the structure 
terminates above. On the first floor there are 
two sets of offices in the front, and one in the 
back of the building, and they are roomy and 
well-lighted. 


in the front and two at the back. The third 
floor and attics will be let as a dwelling- 
house. On the level of the third floor there 
is a laundry and a washing-house conveniently 
situated. Part of the first floor will be utilised 
as the Aberdeen offices of the Assurance Com- 
pany, who will leave their present premises 
at 1387, Union Street. The building will be 
of finely-dressed grey granite. The estimated 


cost, apart from the cost of the site, is £5000. ~ | 


Bordesley,—The new Imperial Theatre, 
will, it is hoped, be completed for opening on 
Monday, October 2nd. Already very satisfac- 
tory progress has been made with the work, 
and the building promises to be a good example 
of a. provincial theatre. 
prepared by Messrs. Owen and Ward. The 
building has two frontages, one to High Street 
104ft., and the other to Clyde Street of 134ft. 
There are twelve exits from the various parts 
of the house, communicating directly with the 
streets, and each section of the building has 
at least two spacious fireproof staircases in 
connection with it. The grand hall leading to 
circle and stalls is approached through three 
pairs of handsome mahogany and glass doors, 
and is 25ft. by 20ft.; with wide staircases on 
both sides leading to the dress circle. The 
ceiling of the hall will be domed and 
decorated with hand-painted panels illustra- 
tive of Shakespear’s work, and the wall will be 
lined with marble in parti-colours, and’ the 
floors paved with marble mosaic. The audito- 
rium is 69ft. by 65ft., and the stage 69ft. by 
40ft. Both gas and electricity will be 
employed for lighting purposes throughout. 
The interior decorations will be principally of 
fibrous plaster in the Renaissance style, the 
prevailing colours being cream, blue, and gold, 
whilst the draperies and upholstering will be 
in old gold silk. A domed ceiling, with a 
quaint proscenium front, completes the interior 
embellishments. The elevation to High Street 
is in red Ruabon brick, with buff terra-cotta 
dressings by Messrs. Doulton and Co., the two 
extreme angles being surmounted by square 
towers; whilst a gabled pediment adorns the 
central feature. An ornamental iron and glass 
verandah, supported on cantilevers, is placed 
as a shelter over the principal entrances. 
The circle and gallery are supported on steel 
cantilevers. There will be a fireproof curtain 
to the proscenium opening. 


Bradford.—A new Baptist chapel is to be 
erected on a site in Carlisle Road. The style 
of the building will be modified Gothic; it 


will consist of two blocks, connected at the 
end farthes 


block containing a kitchen and serving rooms, 


In height it will be 70ft., with a | 


The door has a graceful | 


In the second floor there is a | 
slightly different arrangement, viz., two offices | 


The plans have been | 


t from Carlisle Road by a small 


spacey —+ -—- 


while at the south-west corner, abutting 
towards Drummond Road, will be the 
chapel keeper’s house. Accommodation will 
be provided for about 800 persons, and the 
seats will be disposed on the radiating 
principle. The vestries are arranged at the 
rear of the building. The baptistry will be in 
tiles and marble. The school buildings, which 
form the other blocks, will on the ground floor 
consisting of an assembly hall, infants’ school, 
and twelve class rooms, with library, com- 
mittee and cloak rooms. Six of the class 
rooms will be constructed so that they can be 
thrown into the body of the assembly hall 
when additional space is required for large 
meetings. On the upper floor will be ten 
class rooms, and a lecture hall. The assembly 
hall will havea gallery round three sides and 
a small organ chamber. The plans have been 


prepared by Mr. James Ledingham, architect, 
| of Bradford. 


Bridgford.— The Friary Congregational 
Church, West Bridgford, has just been opened. 
The site is situated at the junction of Musters 
Road and Millicent Road, and the plans were 
prepared by Messrs. R. C. and E. R. Sutton, 
architects, Bromley House. The trustees 
originally gave instructions for the prepara- 
tion of designs for a church, hall, and schools, 
with accessories to form a harmonious group, 
but it was deemed advisable that the hall and 
schools should be proceeded with directly, in 
consequence of the immediate want of accom- 
modation, and these have now been completed. 
The style adopted was Late Decorated, some- 
what freely treated, and the structure is of 
réd brick, with stone facings. A prominent 
feature of the end directly adjoining Musters 
Road is a large five-light window, having 
stone mullions and tracery, flanked on either 
side by massive piers. 
with substantial stone copings. The hall has 
been designed so as to constitute an adjunct 
to the proposed church. There are four 
entrances to the hall with lobbies, and its 
dimensions are 56ft. by 25ft. The building 
was erected by Mr. W. Maule. 


Bristol.—The dedication of the vicarage of © 


All Saints, with All Hallows, Euston Road, 
Bristol, took place on Saturday. The build- 
ing is constructed of Winterbourne stone 
with Bath stone dressings, and has been 
erected at a cost of about £2500, the site 
accounting for an additional £630. The house 
was designed by Messrs. Crisp and Oatley, and 
the builders were Messrs. Walters and Son. 


Clontarf, Ireland.—A new chancel has 
been dedicated in Clontarf parish church. It 
has been erected by Mr. Robert Lidwell, J Py, 
in accordance with the plans of the architect, 
Mr. Fuller. It is about 24ft. in depth, and is 
floored in marble mosaics, a quatrefoil form- 
ing the centre piece. About 130 additional 
sittings have been added to the church by the 
extension. A kerb stone of red Cork marble 
has been erected around the Communion table, 
and the interior of the edifice has been embel- 
lished by two stained lancet windows in the 
Gothic style, with a new Bath stone entrance. 
The roof consists of pannelled pitch pine 
‘sheeting to match the roof of the nave. Eight 


clergy stalls have been placed within the 


chancel, and seating accommodation for a choir 
of forty-two persons has also been provided. 
The sittings are of pine, and were made in 
the contractor’s workshop. The entire work 
was carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. M. A. Partridge. The estimated cost of 
the work is £1500, of which about £1000 has 
been already collected. 


Dundee.—A bronze statue of the Queen ae 


to be erected at Dundee on a site fronting the - 


north entrance to the Albert Galleries, The 
four panels of the statue are occupied by bas 
reliefs, which have been excellently treated by 
the late Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A. The scene 
depicted on the front panel is the marriage of 
Her Majesty and Prince Consort. = The second 
picture shown on the back panel has a local 
interest, and represents the visit of the Queen 


steps, semi-circular on the front elevation, 


The gables are covered > 


_ Avenue, having a grove of trees on its s 


ee 


and Prince Consort to Dundee in 1844. Iti 
trates the reception of the royal guests by 
provost and other dignitaries. The third par 
shows the Queen distributing medals to t 
soldiers woundedinthe Crimea. ‘The last picti 
gives a view of the Queen visiting the poor. 
The pedestal of the statue is at present lying 
in the yard of Messrs. Bower and Florence 
granite monumental sculptors, Aberdeen, ready 
for removal. The stone selected is Peterhead — 
granite, from Blackhill Quarries, and it h 
been treated in two styles—fine-axed and du 
polished. None of the panels of the die have 
been highly polished, so that full value will be 
given to the high lights of the bronze work. 
The base course measures 21ft. by 19ft. Three ~ 


leave a landing, 3ft. 6in. wide, all round the 
pedestal. The base of the pedestal takes the 
form of a seat, 10ft. 8in. by 9ft.,.grooved out 
underneath to give foot-room for those who 
may care to sit there. The granite die is 2ff. 
in height, surmounted by a moulded band 6in, 
deep. On this will rest the bronze frieze with 
sculptured work, and above this again will be 
placed the statue of the Queen. The height 
of the granite pedestal is 9ft. g 
Plans and_ sections of proposed new 
buildings in Dundee, lodged with Mr. — 
Mackison, F.R.I.B.A., Burgh Engineer, were 
submitted to a meeting of the Works Com- 
mittee of the Town Council on March 138th, — 
and the following were approved :—Shops and 
dwelling-houses in Blackness Road, Cherry-~ 
field Lane, Constitution Street, Lawson Place, 
Gibb’s Lane, High Street, and Marshall Street; 
and semi-detached villas in Clepington Road. — 
A two-tenement property is to be erected 
by Mr. D. Y. Preston in the village of Do 
field, which hitherto has principally — 
sisted of buildings of the villa and cott 
type. The building will be of three stor 
One tenement will consist of half-flats of th 
rooms each, while the other will contain half 
flats of four rooms each. Hach house will 
have, in addition, a scullery and bath room 
Tiled ranges will be fitted in the kitchens, while 
marble mantelpieces will adorn the pu 
rooms. The staircases, which will be in th 
centre of the buildings, will have hangi 
steps, with open well-hole lighted from lar; 
cupolas on the roofs. Mr. James Hutt 
Dundee, is the architect. é 


East Compton.—An institute has — 
erected at East Compton, Bristol. It is 
gift of Lady Davis, of Hollywood. The inst 
tute has cost about £600. It is built of Ca 
brook brick with Bathstone facings. Theinte 
and furniture are of varnished pitch p 
The reading-room may be shut off from 
room for games. It is fitted with low pressu 
heating apparatus. The work has been carrie 
out by Mr. T. B. Bradford of Brigstoe 
Road, St. Paul’s. The building has a turr 
clock with a skeleton cast-iron dial and cary 
centre, the figures, hands, and outer bea 
being gilt The movement is furnished 
all the latest improvements, and strikes 
hours upon a deep-toned bell, fixed over 
dial. The escapement is Graham’s, the pe 
dulum governing same being compensate 
and of great weight. 


Edinburgh. — The Church of the 
Shepherd, Murrayfield, which has been erec' 
on a site in the Murrayfield distric 
Edinburgh, was recently opened and co 
crated by Bishop Dowden. The church sti 
picturesquely on the east side of Murray: 


side and a considerable amount of ga’ 
ground around it. It at present con 
merely of nave and chancel, with a wi 
vestries, &c. Ultimately, a north ais 
organ transept will be added, and a 
tower will be carried up over the vestry 
The nave is entered by a porch at the 
west corner of the building. At the west 
is the font, beneath a large six-light w 
The nave is treated with the utmost sim 
and consists of five bays with plain 
wood roof. To the north side is the ar 
the future aisle. The pulpit is in the 
east. corner of the nave, and is of o 
linen fold-panelling on the wall behi 


s 
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_ west part of ‘the chancel is occupied by the 


choir, which is one step above the nave. The 
reredos, reaching 15ft. up from the floor, is in 
the form of a triptych, the centre panel being 
carried up above the rest. It is surrounded 
by a pierced and carved frame, with the dove 
in a halo of rays at the apex, flanked on each 
side by angelic figures. At the sides are 
green stamped velvet wings hanging from iron 
rods. The colour treatment of the whole is in 
dull red and gold. In the centre light of the 
east window is a representation of the 
crucifixion. The background is filled with 
diapered lattice glass. The heads of the side 
lights contain the sacred initials on crowned 
shields within wreaths. At the base of the 
window are four covered shields with the 
symbols of the passion. Mr. R. S. Lorimer is 


~ the architect. 


Exeter.—Before His Honour Judge Wood- 
fall, at Exeter County Court, on March 8th, 
A.J. Wilkins, late Clerk of the Works at Devon 
and Exeter Hospital, brought an action against 
Mr. Charles Cole, architect, for £68, commis- 
sion at the rate of 14 per cent. for preparing 
three bills of quantities and specifications in 
connection with the new out-patients depart- 
ment of Exeter Hospital. Mr. Dunn, for the 
plaintiff, said the agreement to pay the 14 per 
cent. was verbal, but was made in the pre- 


sence of Mr. A. E. Boyce, late secretary to the 


hospital. Mr. Cole was to receive 24 per cent. 


- on the estimates, and to pay Mr. Wilkins the 


14 per cent. for makirg out the bills of quan- 
tities. The total estimate was £4550. Some 
friction arose, the tenders for the work 
were annulled, and the scheme was abandoned. 
Mr. Cole, however, would receive his 24 per 
cent. allthe same. Mr. Boyce said that owing 


_ to the dispute between the parties he invited 


them in the interest of the. hospital work to 
settle the matter, and he would act as umpire. 
It was agreed that plaintiff should receive 
14 per cent. on the bills of quantities, but 
nothing was said about the specifications. 
Mr. Harris, for the defendant, said Mr. Cole 
was contesting the action in the interest of 
the hospital, who would have to repay him if 
a verdict was givenagainst him. He had paid 
£50 into court as a reasonable settlement of 
the claim. His Honour gave judgment for 
plaintiff for £7 in addition to the £50, this 
being at the rate of 14 per cent. 


Isle of Man.—The Isle of "Man Banking 
Co., Ltd. are erecting, at the corner of 
Prospect Hill and Athol Street, Douglas, a 
new head office. It will be in the Renaissance 
style. The exterior will be executed in finely 
axed granite, and the exterior of the lobby 
will be of polished granite of various colours. 
The basement and ground floor will be 
occupied by the company, the first floor 
will be let in public offices, and the upper 
floors devoted to caretakers’ rooms and small 
offices. The architect is Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie. 


Levenshulme.—The new offices of the 
Levenshulme Urban District Council in Stock- 
port Road, Levenshulme, have just been 
opened. The building has a frontage of 
75ft. to Stockport Road, the front being of 
Ruabon brick, with Derbyshire stone dres- 
sings. A 10ft. wide entrance opens upon an 
octagon hall, which is 15ft. across. The 
€ouncil Chamber, and all the offices—in- 
cluding accommodation for the clerk, the 
surveyor, overseers, and sanitary inspector,— 
and also a Committee room, are reached from 
this hall, and behind are the caretaker’s house, 
the stables, sheds, and a town’s yard. A wide 
staircase leads to a large public hall 72ft. by 
40ft., provided with two retiring-rooms. The 
building was designed by the Council’s sur- 
veyor, Mr. James Jepson, of Stockport, and 
the total cost has been about £6000. 


London, E.C.—The new premises which 
have been recently erected for the London and 
Westminster Bank, at the junction of City 
Road and Old Street, are built in the Italian 
style. As far as the first floor cornice the 
building is constructed in red and grey Aber- 
deen granite, and the upper part is in red 


brick, with Portland stone piers. The build- 
ing consists of three storeys. 'The wall linings 
of the bank-room are in thick solid Devon 
marble, and ths ceiling is in fibrous plaster. 
Electric light has been installed throughout 
the building. The main building has been 
erected by Messrs. J. Grover and Son, of 
Wilton Works, New North Road, according to 
plans prepared by Mr. R. Bennett, of 72, 
Cheapside; Mr. Scale, of Camberwell, was 
responsible for the stone carving. 


Lurgan (Ireland).—Plans for the erection 
of a new Masonic Hall in Lurgan have been 
prepared by Mr. Ferguson, architect, of Bel- 
fast, and approved by the building committee. 
The building will occupy a prominent position 
in Windsor Avenue, where a 60ft. frontage 
site has been secured. It will be two stories 
high, and the ground floor will be taken up 
with a dining room, kitchen, and pantries. 
The second story will be devoted to a lodge 
room, as well as ante and retiring chambers 
and secretarial apartment. The building will 
be enclosed by an ornamental railing, and the 
work of erection will immediately be proceeded 
with. ie 

Yeovil.—_The new premises of the Capital 
and Counties Bank, which are being erected at 
the corner of High Street and Princes Street, 
facing directly down Hendford Street, will 
form one of the most imposing commercial 
premises in the town. The building has been 
designed by Mr. J. Nicholson-Johnston, 
A R.1.B.A., architect, of Yeovil. The style 
chosen is freely-treated Renaissance, and the 
material used for the exterior carefully selected 
Hamstone from the quarries of Messrs. Staple 
and Trask, at Stoke-under-Ham. The edifice 
has two stories above the actual banking pre- 
mises, and above them again, recessed behind 
a balustrated parapet, is an upper floor, lit by 
picturesque dormers. The main. entrance is 
on the angle of the two sides, and is built on 
the sweep, and there are oriel windows over 
this doorway on the first and second floor. 
The skyline is broken by quaint gables of old 
Flemish inspiration, and the well carried up 
masonry of the tall chimney stack is thought- 
fully and carefully conceived, adding con- 
siderably to the admirable grouping of the 
building generally. There is a good deal of 
capitally executed stone carving upon the two 
fronts, all of which has been done by Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, sculptors, of Exeter. 
Beneath the bank itself is the strong room, 
occupying nearly the whole of the basement. 
The desks, partitions, and all internal fittings 
will be in oak. The floors and partitions will 
be of fireproof material, and the structure will 
be heated throughout by hot water. Messrs. 
E. R. Bartlett and Sons, of Yeovil, are the 
general contractors. 


Improvements at Cromer.—aA select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords had under 
consideration, on March 14th, a Bill promoted 
by the Cromer Improvement Commissioners, 
to extend the sea wall along the remainder of 
the front, and to construct a pier 183yds. long 
for pleasure purposes, at an estimated cost of 
£45,000. The Bill is to be further considered 
at the next meeting of the Committee. 

Peterborough Cathedral—lIt has been 
decided to endeavour to complete the restora- 
tion of Peterborough Cathedral before the end 
of the present century. Ata meeting held to 
consider the matter it was stated that during 
the last sixteen or seventeen years something 
like £72,000 had been expended on the build- 
ing. The west front was still not in a proper 
state of repair, and about £6000 or £8000 
were required to place it in an efficient con- 
dition. 

Eastwood Wesleyan Church was reopened 
on Tuesday last week, after being closed for 
about six months for restoration purposes. 
The work, which is the completion of the 
original design put forward when the church 
was built in 1870, consists of the erection of a 
gallery round the organ loft, whilst the place 
has been redecorated and relighted with in- 
candescent lamps. The cost of the improve- 
ments has been upwards of £800. 
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| trade. 
_ the law of negligence might have had no 
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Under Discussion. 


ADVANCES IN ENGINEERING. 


Mr. Ewing Matheson, M.Inst.C.E., President 
of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, lectured 
last week before the members of the Yorkshire 
College Engineering Society on “Recent 
Advances in Engineering.” The chair was 
taken by Mr. J. H. Wicksteed (President), 
and there was a large attendance. Mr, 
Matheson sketched the numerous inventions 
of recent years which had enabled engineers 
to carry out works that previously were 
either impossible or too expensive to be under- 
taken. Among other advances he mentioned 
the modern methods of excavation, specially 
instancing subaqueous tunnels. He also re- 
ferred to the inauguration of the scheme for 
impounding the upper waters of the Nile; 
and alluded to the circumstance, not 
generally known, that the works on the 
Panama Canal had been recommenced. It 
was not at all unlikely that this canal would 
be finished under American auspices, in pre- 
ference to the Nicaragua Canal. Reference 
was likewise made by Mr. Matheson to the 
advantages and economy of Portland cement. 
Professor Goodman and Mr. Wicksteed took 
part in the discussion. In an allusion to the 
American engines for the Midland Railway 
Company, it was pointed out that English 
makers have not such scope for the construc- 
tion of locomotives as the American manu- 
facturers, because the width and height of the 
English railway bridges and tunnels are less. 


STAIRCASE PLANNING. 

At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Society Mr. A. Balfour Paul reada 
paper on ‘*‘ The Staircase.” Mr. A. Lorne-Camp- 
bell, the President, was in the Chair. Aftera few 
introductory remarks, in which he deplored the 
prevalent practice of treating the stair as a 
mere ladder, Mr. Paul quoted Palladio’s 
definition of the essentials of a stair—spacious- 
ness, light, and convenience of ascent. With 
regard to the first, it was pointed out that 
sufficient headroom did not constitute spacious- 
ness, there being many great staircases where, 
though 8ft. or 9ft. of headroom existed, 
people always crouched in ascending owing to 
bad scale and proportion. On the subject of 
lighting from above, there was a good deal to 
be said for and against the practice. Except 
as regards the top flights, this system lit the 
wall, and not the stair, but was economical in 
the matter of wall lights. With reference to 
ascent, there were many rules for relation 
between tread, riser, and baluster, which in 
extreme cases broke down, such, for instance, 
as the “tread to be double the riser ” rule. 
The smallness of the modern stair dated from 
about a century: ago when land value in the 
cities began to rise rapidly. One of the main 
difficulties in modern stair planning arose from 
the increase of floor to floor heights, combined 
with economy of space. Winders in any but 
circular stairs Mr. Paul regarded as simply 
mantraps, and circular stairs themselves were 
not to be recommended. 


WORKEMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

Mr. James A. Love Tindal, of Glasgow, 
delivered a lecture on Monday, last week, 
to the architectural branch of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society at the Society’s Rooms in 
Bath Street, Glasgow, his subject being “ The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1897, so far as it 
affects builders and architects.” Mr. P. Mac- 
gregor Chalmers, president, occupied the chair. 
The lecturer said that the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1897 was the result of the resist- 
less pressure of public opinion and social 
progress, which seemed to develope the idea 
that the State had a paternal responsibility in 
connection with the relations existing between 
employers and employed. By that Act work- 


| men were practically insured at the expense 


of their employers and the trade, and, as a 
necessary result, at the expense of the con- 
sumers of the commodities produced by that 
So far as the 1897 Act was concerned, 
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existence, as a workman coming under the 
Act was entitled to compensation irrespective 
of negligence or carelessness on his part, so 
long as he was not proved to have been guilty 
of serious and wilful misconduct. 
was probably the commencement of a system 
of compulsory restrictions on the freedom 
hithertoexercised by employers and their work- 


The Act | 


men, and further legislation extending and | 
emphasising the principles which it promul- | 


gated might be expected. Mr. Tindal there- 
after took the Act clause by clause, explaining 


the effect of each, especially with regard to the | 


building trade, and pointed out various con- | i 
| the next few years. The paper was illustrated 


ditions which restricted the operation of the 
Act, particularly that its provisions would not 
apply unless the building being constructed, 


repaired, or demolished, exceeded 30ft. in | 


height. A discussion followed, and a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer concluded the proceed- 


ings. 


RENAISSANCE PLASTERWORK. 


At the meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association in the Royal Institution, on 
March 8th, Mr. Harold Tarbolton read a paper 
on “ Plasterwork of the Renaissance period in 
Great Britain, and its subsequent phases.” 
Mr. Tarbolton traced the history of plaster 


decoration from the somewhat isolatedattempts | 


of Italian craftsmen to pursue their art in 
England, and, on the death of their patron 
Henry VIIL., the influx of Germans and Dutch 
with their strange and sometimes crude 
displays of decoration, down to the intro- 


duction by Inigo Jones of the later and | 
The starting | 


much modified Italian modes. 
point of all plaster work was the moulding of 
old ceilings, which might be divided into two 
kinds—those with enrichments modelled in a 
cast from an impressionable medium such as 
clay, and those modelled in situ. Having 
described the two processes, Mr. Tarbolton 
remarked that no _ beautiful detail 
delicacy of execution, in plaster work in 
any other craft, could condone any offence 
against. proportion. 


wished especially to emphasise the importance 
to architects of a personal and practical know- 
ledge of the cratts. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


They could not fully | 
understand the capabilities and limitations of | 


and | 
| —two steam and two exhaust—thus allowing 


_ clay and worked with hawk and tool in 


any material until they knew its nature and 
ways of working. Until they had handled 
hand 
and modelled in situ, it was next to impossible 
to appreciate the subtleties of the eraft in 
plaster work. Architects should at least know 


| thoroughly the interpretation and manipula- 


tion of one or more crafts in their endeavour 
to catch the spirit and vigour of the earlier 
Renaissance workmen, <A great work has 
been done in the School of Applied Art in 
Edinburgh in familiarising students with 
materials and their workings, and he was con- 
fident they would see the result in the work of 


by lime-light views of ceilings in England and 
Scotland. 


VALVES OF STEAM ENGINES. 


The monthly meeting of the Belfast 
Mechanical and Engineering Association was 
held in the Museum, College Square North, 
on the 28th ult., the president (Mr. George 
Elliott) being in the chair. Mr. W. D. 
Ferguson read an interesting paper on “ Valves 
of Modern Steam Engines.” Beginning with 
the common D valve, the author described 
the great variety of different settings which 
may be effected with this valve, and their 
influence on the diagrams. It was one of the 
earliest types of valve, and is still the most 
useful owing to its extreme simplicity. In 
order to give a quicker opening to steam, 
the D valve is made with a passage from 
end to end—called a “Trick” passage 
after its inventor — which for the same 
port opening reduces the travel by. one 
half, and is very useful in locomotive and 
marine work when working “linked up.” The 
double-ported D. valve has practically a trick 
passage for both steam and exhaust. Meyers’ 
valve in its three forms was next described. 
Corliss valves are made both single and double- 
ported,andare usuallyfitted four to each cylinder 


| any onevalve to be altered without affecting the 


Let them take all that | 
was best in conception from the old work; they | 
had magnificent examples within reach. He | 


others. ‘The steam valves of this type are for 
a portion of each stroke disengaged from the 
motion, and this allows the governor to find its 
proper place while thus free. The valves of a 
number of high-speed engines were described, 
including those of the Westinghouse, Willans, 
and Bellis type, and also the valves of the 


Tl 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin: 


cases where no claim has arisen, 
Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


Wheelock engine. Double-beat crown valves, 


which are largely used on the Continent, are 


considered superior even to Corliss valves for 


clearance and ease of working. As the friction 
of an engine is practically constant for any 


load, the latter is a very important considera-~ 


tion. The paper was illustrated by means of 
a number of excellent diagrams, and was 
followed by an animated discussion. ae 


FLOORING BLOCKS 
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YELLOW. PITCH PIN 
Per 100 Blocks Shin Hine Se apes ts eS 
out of sizes. At Wharf. |“Gno teenth | At Wharf. 
174x3x3 123 Lie 16 6. 
173x3x2 8 9 yap es 1b 

173x3x14 6 


9 6 0 91 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING, 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— : 
13x43 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x4 ,, 42/6 ” 21/= 

Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. | 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, ©.C. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA® 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


SLATES. BRICKS, 


Ltd. 


VELINHELI, BANGOR, PORTMADOC, GREEN, &e, 
GOOD STOCKS ON HAND, 
RED AND BUFF PRESSED BRICKS. BEST FLETTONS. 
COMMON WIRE CUTS. 


GiBSss BROoTEERS, 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL, RECORD. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 78 0 0 = 
Tron, bar, S Stafts. in London do. 615 0 8 0 0 
“Do. Galvanised Corru- 
jeatod sheet wal do. 1110 0 - 
Lead, ig, Spanish ’. do. 145 0 — 
Do. Englis: oosaian brands do. 14-7 6 1410 0 
Do. shevt, English, 6lb 
per sq. ft. ani upwards do. 1610 0 - 
Do. pipe do. 17 5 0 _ 
Nails, cut clasp, sin. to 6in. do. 900 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads .. do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Straits .. =e do. 108 6 3 10815 3 
Do. English ingots .. do. 109 0 0 110 6 0 
Zine, Sheets English .., do. 2710 0 28 10-0 
Do. Veille py ree egies do. 31.0 0 _ 
Do. Spelter ts do. 27.2 6 _— 
. “TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel per load. 3 0 0 40 0 
_ Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 47 6 6 50 
_ Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 510 0 
do. Petersburg... do. 4-0 0 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd &1stperP.Std. 10 0 0 12:15 0 
, do. do. 4th&38rd. do. 8 5:0 815 0 
do. do. unsorted do. P5540 85-0 
do. Riga ... do. 8 5 0 0=5- 0 
: do, Patorebnen at Saliow. do. 1415 0 = 
do. do. 2nd oO. 122 00 — 
do. do. - Unsorted A oe 8 0 0 1010 0 
do. do. White oO. L160 915 0 
Do. Swedish .. a a 10 5 0 15 0 0 
Do. White Sea.. *. do. 1015 0 18 0 0 
. Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 2215 0 24 5 0 
; Do. do. ond do. 1610 0 _ 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. 710 0 10 0 0 
_ Do. Canadian Spey) Ist_ do. 715 0 90 0 
: Do. Do. 38rd &2nd do. ore 610 0 
= Do. New Brunswick do. TI b0 8.200 
_ Battens, allkinds... do. 72020 810 0 
_ Flooring Boards, 1 in. 
4 prepared, Ist per square 011 6 012 0 
e . Do. Cy Sees Se do. 010 6 010 9 
= Do. “Srd:G6.~.. =)... do. 010 0 010 3 
; Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 4.10 0 
Birch, Quebec do. 3.0 0 5=0- 0 
» Box, Turkey... 4 perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
one lin., Cuba perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 45 
-_ Do. Honduras =a met do. 0 0 4 9/16 _- 
Do. Tobasco ry fa do. 0 0 43 _ 
Elm, Quebec . perload 412 6 510 0 
A Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 5 “te 
= Do. African... do. 0 0 37/16 003 25/32 
z Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 51/16 : 
Do. Tobasco... do. 0.0 3 21/32 
- Oak, DantzicandMemel perload 3 5 0 3150 
4 Do. Quebe c do. 412.6 a 
_ Teak, Rangoon, Planks .. do. 810 0 1315 0 
= Wainscot, iga (Baulk) .. do. 815 0 515 0 
Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 815 0 5.155.0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft. 0.1 9 0.27 


METHOD 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, March 22. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL Socrery. —Open dis- 
cussion, Mr. W, N. Cumming will open the debate, 
Mr, T. R. Paterson moving the previous question. 


Socrery or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Sanitary Instirutp.—(Lecture and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and Demonstration at 
the East London Water Works, Lea Bridge, Clapton, at 
3 p.m. 


LiverPooL ENGINEERING Socrety,—Mr. H. C. Darbi- 
shire on ‘‘ Machinery in Use in First-Class Roadstone 
Quarries.” 8 p.m. 


Thursday, March 23. 
Soctety oF ARCHITECTs.—Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Sanitary InstiTuTE.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Demonstration of methods of 
dealing with diseased meat, in the Parkes Museum, at 
8 p.m., by Dr. W. A. Bond, M.A. D.P.H. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Mrs. Ayrton 
on ‘‘The Hissing of the Electric Arc,’ illustrated by 
experiments. 8 p.m. 


Roya InstirutTion.—Mr. William Poel on “ English 
Play-housesin the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” 3 p.m. 


Friday, March 24. 


CENTRAL ScHooL or ARtTs.—Mr. 
“ Metal Work.” 8 p.m. 


ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION (Discussion Section).— 
Mr. L. Jacob on “Arbitration.” 7 p.m, 


Saturday, March 25. 


INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Visit to_ the 
Testing Station of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee at Hanover Gate, Regent’s Park, London, 3p.m, 


Roya Instirution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh 
on “* The Mechanical Properties of Bodies.” VII. 3p.m. 


SaniTary InstTiTuTEeE.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.)—Inspection and Demonstration 
at the Sutton Sewage Works. 3 p.m. Conducted by 
Mr. C. C. Smith. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit to 
houses, Mortonhall-road and Grange House. Mr. H. O. 
Farbolton will lead. 


Monday, March 27. 


Sanrrary IystiruTse.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and Demonstration 
at the Metropolitan Cattle Market, York-road, N. 3 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—8 p.m. 


Starkie Gardner on 


Wednesday, March 29 


Sanitary InstrrotTe (Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers)—Demonstration in the Parkes 
Museum of Book-keeping as carried out in a sanitary 
inspector’s office, by Mr. A. Taylor. 8 p.m. 


VENTILATION AND WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


KEY 


OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


zs THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. | 


vil 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain ae name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work 


othe abe tari —For the pulling down and rebuilding 
of the ‘‘ Hansing Gate” Inn, for Messrs. Chesters’ Brewery 
Co., Limited, Ardwick, Manchester. Messrs, J. H. Burton 
and J. A. Percival, architects, Ashton-under- Lyne: — 


General. 


J. Lord. = .. £1,980 | C. Evans ... £1,270 
F. Woolle 23 ate axa 1/347 J. Thornley 1,265 
Fitton and Bowness .. 1,325|T. Dean ... ns 1,256 
J. Gibson and Son 1,300 | H. Fielding ... 1,250 
E. Marshall = 1,298] J. Ridyard, Ashton- 

Z. Pike and Son ... 1,290} under-Lyne (accepted) 1,225 

Plumbing. 

G. Burrows . £119 0 0| H. Rigley . £107 0 0 
G.H.Coop ... .. 11 0 9 P. Wills... 102 10. 0 
H. Hobson... 6 


BURTON-ON- TRENT. Cade the pes 3 gi of sewerage 
works, for the Corporation, Mr. G. T. Lynam, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Burton :— 

“Georg ze F, Tomlinson, City- -road, Derby > £9,442 

BURTON- ON-TRENT. —Accepted for the extension of 


electric light buildings, for the Corporation. Mr. F. L. 
Ramsden, engineer, Gas-w orks, Burton :— 
1 Varlow, Burton £3,324 18 5 


CARSHALTON .—For building ‘dwelling-house and shop 


at Carshalton, Surrey, for Mr. Arthur Gilham. Messrs. 
Morgan, Baines and Clarke, architects, Sutton ;— 

Burrage iy i vow GODSABT Evans .... . £1,148 0 
Shopland ee 1,417 3 J. and H. Neale 1,139 0 
Potter . 1, 300 0| Freeman 1,010 0 
Blaxton. 269 17 


CHIPPENHAM. Saree the erection of technical schools, 
for the Education Committee. Mr. .. Brinkworth, 
architect, Chippenham, Wilts. Quantities by Messrs, Amor 
and Underwood, of Bath :— 


Hayward and Downing ‘and 
Wooster ... £7,599 10 0 Rudmann Rt 15 3 
Smith and Light a, 330 0 0| William Webb .. 6,363 0 0 


J. LongandSons 7,290 0 0| George Moore .., 6,338 .5 0 
CORK.—For the apply. of pipes and specials, to Corpora- 
tion Waterworks :— 


Robert McLaren .. £1,421 
Stanton Ironworks Company, Limited... 1,418 
McFarlane, Strang and Co.. se 1,379 
Biggs, Walland Co. ... ‘ 1,307 
Thos. Spittle, Limited... 1,287 
Henry R. Merton and Co., Ltd., London* 1,260 
Chas. Gordan and Co.. a 1,218 


* Accepted. 
GOSPORT.—For the erection of a grocer’s shop, with off- 
license and private dwelling-house attached, at the junction 


of Sydney wie Elmhurst- roads, for Messrs. H. J. and W:-AS 

Hobbs. W. H. Fry, Esq., A. M. 1.C.E., architect and sur- 

veyor :— 

Lane and Son £1,275 ae Se Serene Sees 089 

Jno. Croad 1,150 | Le 1,065 

Johnson 1,091 | R. M. Middelton’& Co.* 950 
* Accepted, 


HARROW,—For road and sewer, Parkfield Estate, Har- 


row, for Mr. A. Es apheehes _ 

Dupont ies os, £2,050 | Wimpey ... .. £1,799 
Neave BS ener hich wee dy ‘O11 Killingback 1,797 
ACgIMS AR ie 1,833 Free and Son... 1,760 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO. Ltp., ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 
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<r = Setar “| : SSS 
EGHAM.—For erecting a block-of ‘six cottages in Albert- | LONDON.—For erecting a house and shop, Nile-8treet, SOHAM.—For building new house and stables for Mr. — 
road, Englefield-green, Egham. Mr. James W. Oades, Hoxton, for Mr. Geo. Rutter. Mr. Geo. Baines, architect ae C, Morbey. Mr. John Flatman, architect, Newmarket. 
architect, Egham :— 8. J. Scott to Ran wk BOAT] Win Shurmur 52.5... £15397 Quantities by Mr. Wm. Wren, Cambridge :— , rot 
C. Buckeridge’ ..._ ... £1,447| W. Beauchamp. .2__... £1,257 C. Dearing and Son ... 1,460) W.V.Goad .. ... ... 1,395 ay, House. Stables. Total. 
i avOWING <2. 1,045 | Gs Bankston Ta? H. L. Holloway ... ... 1,399] Battley,Sons &Holness 1,290 Shillitoe .. 2. 2. £7,800... ... £1,450... ~....£9,250 
; * Accepted. J.Jarvisand Sons ... 1,3895|Chas. King... ... 1,179 Wim, Saint 5... oon: 6700543 e190 eee re 
ILFORD.—For erecting the ‘Seven Kings’ Hotel,” LONDON.—For re-building warehouse premises in Foun- H. J. Linzell..255 04 22161608 + Ale 9764" sheets oe 
Ilford. Messrs. W. G. Bartleet and Son, architects :— tain-court, Aldermanbury, E.C. Mr.. Howard Chatfeild Kerridge and Shaw ... 5,999 ... ... 998... .., 6,992 
Toddand Go.. «. «.. £9,077] Patman and Fother- Clarke, 63, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., architect :— JG. Cowell: .2 55 5.:556,98b tev O08 es eae. 
Parmenter’ =<... ... 8,480) ingham... ... 4: ... £7,951 Brown; Son & Blom- E. Lawrance & Sons £11,571 SOUTHAMPTON.—For building licensed house and two 
Killby and Gayford ... 8,330] Smithand Sons... .... 7,724 field’ . ...... ... £12,118] B.C. Nightingale ... 11,535 private houses adjoining Bellemoor Estate, Shirley, for 
Bentley <*> 22. .6- a. 8,260} Ashby Bros.) 8°... | 7,682 Woodward and Co. .... 11,901} Clarke and Bracy* .. 11,247 Messrs. Wm. Cooper and Co., Limited. Mr. William Bur- 
Hammond and Sons... 7,675 | Hall, Beddall and Co. 11,875 * Accepted. rough Hill, architect, Southampton :— 4 
LONDON.—For the erection of a house at Gunnersbury- LONDON.—For the erection’ of business premises in Jenkinsand Sons... ... £1,974 | J. J. Udall and Co. ... £1,877 
lane, Ealing Common, W. Mr. Eustace C. Frere, architect, Denman-street, London Bridge, §:E. Mr. J. W. Brooker. Playfair and Toole ... 1,897] Henry Cawte* ... ... 1,772 
Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. :— architect, London Bridge-approach :— RR : H. Stevens and Co... 1,877 * Accepted. 
T.H. Adamson ...... £4,935| F.T.Chinchen ... ... £5,27 Batley, Son, and Hol- Downes £8,741 sone of Southampton]. : 4 
Oy ONTIGe 35 Res > 5,090 | ENO Si ee ne 15 gd Base “ £9,497} Shepherd... ... ~.. 87668 STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—For erecting new premises for : 
Kinninmont and Son 5,375 Kick .. . . 2. “9'340 | Edwards and Medway* 87667 Messrs. D. Hill, Carter, and Co. Limited, Stockton-on-Tees. = 
LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at No. 49, Russell- Birman and’Son — @..-8:907 * Accepted “ Mr. Eugene E. Clelhan, architect, St. Nicholas-chambers, 
square, W.C.,for Mr. 'T. Borthwick. Mr. W. Ernest Hazell, eae me Newcastle-on-Tyne :— : 
architect, 23, Moorgate-street, B.C. :— LONDON.—For an underground convenience, the Joseph Howeand Craggs & Benson, 
Stevens Bros... ... £2,012] Bristow and Sons... £1,698 Triangle, Rye-lane, Peckham, 8.E., for the Camberwell Co... ... .. £2,900 0 0} 37, . Hume-st., 
Parkinson and Son ... 1,732] C. W. Patter (accepted) 1,689 Vestry. Mr. Wm. Oxtoby, engineer. Quantities by Mr. John Davison ... 2,605 17 11} Stockton - on - = 
LONDON.—For the erection of a church at Gospel Oak, Jno. R. Hunt, Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, Allison Bros. ... 2,600 0 0| Tees (accepted) £2,420 0 0 a 
N.W.. Mr. Beresford Pite, architect, Harley-street, W. : H.0. — é ¥ R. Blackett and G. T. Manners... 2,345 0 0 
W. King... ... ... ... £5,936 | Houghton Bros... ... £5,600 Dolman and Co. ... _... £2,832} T. G@. Sharpington —.., £2,620 Son... ... '... 2,595 0 0} A. Atkinson and i : 
Coulson and Marks .. 5,720] H. Walland Co... ... 5,858 The Water Qarriage | @.Jennings . ... «.. , 2,850 Perks and Son... 2,484 0 0] Oo... ic -\.. 2,22211 9 a 
Patman and Fother- Parker so 50 thn re bb Oe Engineering Co.,Ltd. 2,789 Cooke and Co. 2,200 SUTTON.—For building twelve honses, and dwelling- 
ingham... .. .:. 5,692 | Godson and Sons... .. 5,566 Doultonand Co... ... 2,729) G. B. Davis 2,060 house and shop, at Sutton. Messrs. Morgan, Baines, and 
Go Neal. J. «6 (15,6871 F. J. Coxhead =: 5,358 The General Builders, se Finch and Co. 2. ... 2,034 Clarke, architects, Sutton :— 
F.T. Chinchen ... ... 5,639 Limited... ... 2,625 Accepted. General Builders‘ Sup- * W. Smith and Son — ... £5,990 
LONDON.—For repair of and provision of glass roofs to LONDON.—For erecting the ‘‘ Boleyn’? Tavern, Upton ply, Limited... ... £8,400] Blaxton 2... ...-... 5,510 
the stairways of Woolwich Ferry pontoon, for the London Park. - Messrs. Shoebridge and Rising, architects ;— Potter voy abe sic. 936 | MreemMan as ct acetate Osa Le. 
County Council :— H. L, Holloway... ... £14,983] G. Parker... ... _... £14,791 Shopland... ..... .. 6,700] Burrage .. .. ... .:. 4,896 
H. Youngand Co. ... £1,450 | W. Macfarlane & Co. £1,159 10 | DearingandSon ... 14,864] Killby and Gayford... 14,486 Wells... 5. 3.072. sae * 6,697 | Grégory. a. Sen nee). 1:00 8,000 
LONDON.—For the erection of a factory at Messrs. J.Carmichael ... ... 14,859} Lascelles and Co., ... 14,329 J.and H. Neale ... ... 5,999 
Malcolm and Co.’s Reed Organ Works, Erskine-road, N.W. W.Shurmur.,. ..... 14,786 | Edwards and Medway 14,144 WALLINGTON,.—For the erection of three cottages at 
Alfred Conder, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., architect, Palace-cham- J.Anleyand Son... 14,782 Park Gate-road, for Mrs. Chapman. Messrs. R. M. Chart ~ 
bers, Westminster. Quantities by Edward J. Paine, F.8.1., MIDSOMER NORTON.—For erection of Elementary and Son, architects, Union Bank-chambers, Croydon:—} 
11, Gt. James’-street, W.C.:— Schools at Midsomer Norton, Somerset, for the National 8.J. Evans .. .... ... £1,460] Huntley Bros. ... ... £1,220 
L. H. and R. Roberts £4,389 | Turtle and et £3,870 School Managers, to accommodate 300 children. Mr, G. Burrage hoa) 2,400 Card | eee eee a 
T.D.Steed .. ... ... 3,992] Stimpson and Co. ... 3,840 William F. Bird, M.8.A., &., architect, Midsomer Norton. E.J.Burnand ..._...._ 1,230 | Howe and White* .. 1,100 
J. Smith and Son 3,983 | Jas, Chapman if an ey OF uantities by the architect :— * Accepted, / 
J.Carmichael ... ... 3,950] W. Goodman and Son 3,693 ughes and Weeks £3,387 0)]J.H. Tovey .. ... £2,000 0 WALSALL.—For the erection of Board Offices, Pleck- 
J. Groverand Sons ... 3,938 | Jno. Greenwood .» 8,568 T.H. Brown ... ... 2,565 0] H.E. Perkins... ... 1,998 10 road, for the Union Guardians. Mr. H. E. Lavender, 
W. Akers and Co. 8,912) B. Toms). ae 8,549 Joseph Bird .. ... 2,150 0]| Coles Bros it peer e980) a architect and surveyor, Walsall :— 
LONDON .—For erecting house and shop, Nile-street, A. W.J.Catley .. 2,150 0] Valentine Keeling 1,928 0 Hopkins ....... 3. ... £8,906 | Tildesley ... 2. ... _ .. £8,409 
Hoxton, for Mr. G. Rutter. Mr. Baines, architect :— Wm. Tovey. ...°... 2,125. 0 Hughes. ~..-... 0... 8,690 |W. Wistance* [2 .... 3,497 
C. Dearing and Son ... £1,630{| Wm. Shurmur ...__... £1,593 Architect’s estimate, £2,005. Malling. 725 hoa t.0 8,640: Hemming. es oe 78.898 
J.Jarvisand Son  ... 1,623) W. V. Goad... ...... 1,581 SANDBACH.—For the erection of workhouse infirmary, Gough ex Aad tad caus 23,0905] Orddock. ox cacti eee ee 
8.J.Scott .. .. .. 1,623] Battley, Sons & Holness 1,487 Arclid, for the Congleton Union Guardians. Mr. A. Price, Insley vac vitae 8,5904)-Ebald iss. ees ss 2,930 
H. L. Holloway ... 1,600 | Chas. King ... .... ... 1,862 architect, Elsworth, Sandbach. Quantities by architect :— Guest and Sons... ... 3,530 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For erecting a factory at Friar’s-court, South- Cooke 4 us ys £5;996- | Worrall 5 ai 222 289468 WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.—For the construction of a 
wark, for Messrs. Harmsworth and Co., Ltd. Mr. H. OC. | Bousfield... ... .. ... 5,800] Stringer .. 2. 2. 1. 4,895 brick groyne, near ‘‘ Pier Hotel,” for the Coast Development 
Ellis, architect :— ; Barratt and Gibson ... 5,680} Smith... .. . ..... 4.735 | Company, Limited, Mr. H.W. Gladwell, surveyor, 5, Cres- 2 
Patman & Fothering- B. E. Nightingale... £3,985 Rylance and Son... ... 5,150} Birchall Bros., Mid- cent-road, Walton-on-the-Naze. Quantities by the sur 
ham isos nn ise AOL Wor SHULMUL so. Pane, GyOae, Stelfox and Son ... ... 5,128] dlewich* ...... ... 4,650 veyor :— fae 
J. Outhwaite & Son ... 4,297 | Killby and Gayford ... 8,534 Goodwins. 2%. Sein 2a 5,100. * Accepted G. Double... ..._ ... £2,030] Mackenzie, Clacton- 
TIVERTON (Devon).—For the erection of hospital buildings at Tiverton, Deyon, for the Tiverton Hospital Board. J. MoronandSon .. .. gi40 ON-Seat jice ae £1,120 
Siddalls, architect. Quantities: supplied :— Accepted. 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £1,050.] 
J. Deering & . R. Grater & | R. Grater & * 
A. M, Coles. Bone: S. Manning. Ran Sonal F. Wood. 
ag No. 1.—Administrative Ps ‘ WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 
oy Rs wi AK os £1,484 10 0 £1,241 10 4 £1,219 16 64 £1,151 10 0 £1,060 0 0 £1,111 18 0 2 7 e. 
Section No. 2.—Pavilion No.i. | 1,750 0 0 | 1,908 1 7 | “1,860 5 8h] 183015 0 | “Is7 0 0 | 1,285 18 6 gf 0 a ae aa 
Section No. 8.— Emergency 
A bella Liha pik 1,073 0 0 814 9 8 796 13 5 786 5.0 73110 0 771 15 10 Eo Cees ee ee 
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' FRED‘ JONES & Co. 


PATENT BRITISH-MADE 4 a Be FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


SILICATE COTTON :: FIBROUS PLASTER > 
on “SLAG WOOL.” _| = LAGS 


Silicate Cotton and Fibrous Plaster Works, Kentish Town, LONDON, N.W. 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, x7 arr. 
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THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. Effingham House, - 
Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. Arundel Street. ee 
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+ SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


MARCH DOOND, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & I10, Bothwell St. GLASGOW. 


See pee Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT. AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
| - works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 
THE COMMERCIAL. CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


- ss and. . 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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METHODS USED IN PRODUCING 
TERRA-COTTA MOULDINGS. 


By WiutiAm Rep. 


HE term “terra-cotta,” as generally 
understood, is, perhaps, somewhat mis- 
leading, for the general acceptation of 

the term has reference to hand-made work only 
in contra-distinction to work produced by 
mechanical means. This is more particularly 
noticeable when referring to a brick’building, 
and remarking on the amount of “ terra-cotta ” 
there is in it, the allusion generally applying 
to those parts only which are more or less 
covered with enrichment. But in reality any 
earth that has been fired is terra-cotta. The 
term is derived from the Italian, meaning 
cooked earth, and the French terre cuite has 
the same significance. In the finer classes of 
earthenware, when, for glazing purposes, it is 
necessary to fire the goods twice, the first 
firing is called “biscuit,” which is really the 
same as the French bis-cwite—twice cooked. 
In the few examples illustrating this article 
both bricks shaped by hand and by machinery 
are dealt with, though the latter are generally 
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MOULDING TO BE MADE BY HAND. 
STAGES OF PLASTER MOULD. 


understood as “moulded bricks.” The string 
course (Fig. 1) is composed of a series of 3in. 
moulded bricks, all of which have been made 
by machines. For the present merely a 
rough suggestion of the machinery employed 
in their production can be given, but sufficient 
may be said to give a fair idea of the process, 
When the clay has been properly tempered, 
that is, thoroughly ground and mixed with 
water till the mass is in a workable state, it 
is pressed by means of a screw adjustment 
through an aperture—called the die—formed 
to the shape of the required moulding. This 
die consists of a wooden framework fitted to 
the mouth of the pug—the apparatus contain- 
ing the prepared clay—and illustrated at 
Fig. 2. In the drawing the wooden die itself 
. 1s not seen, as it is fixed within the outer 
framework of iron, only the little piece that 
has been added to form the particular shaped 
brick—a bull nose—is visible. The pug is 
‘given in section, showing the screw arrange- 
“ment of the knives which force the clay 
through the die. These knives are made 


STRING COURSE OF MACHINE-MADE MOULDINGS. 
Fig. 4. 
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detachable, so that, when worn or broken, 
they may be easily replaced. The wearing on 
the knives is much greater towards the mouth 
than at the other end on account of the 
increased resistance of the clay at this part. 
The clay issues in one continuous strip from 
the die over the rollers and on to the cutting 
table, where a series of vertical wires will be 
seen, placed at regular intervals apart, these 
spaces being equal to the width of a brick. 
By pulling the handle H the vertical plate P 
is drawn across the cutting table, pressing the 
strip of clay against the wires, and so cutting 
it into bricks. The clay does not issue very 
rapidly from the die, so when a length equal 
to the range of wires has been made, this is 
cut and pushed by hand on to the cutting 
table, thus allowing a clear space between the 
table and the die for the issuing strip of clay 
to keep moving. If reference is made to the 
drawing (Fig. 2), an upright wire stretched on 
an iron bow will be noticed between the first 
and second rollers next to the machine. This 
is pulled across by the handle shown on the 


opposite side, cutting a portion of the strip of - 


clay already described. Perhaps it may not be 
amiss to mention here that all ordinary bricks 
made by this machine are termed “ wire cut,” 


deriving their name from the manner by which | 
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they are made. All dies are lined with good 
moleskin, the object of which is to give a fine 
surface to the clay, and also to prevent wear 
and tear of the die itself. This would not take 
long in doing, for, it can be very readily 
understood, that the continual friction of clay, 
more or less coarse, over a wooden surface, or 
even over a metal one, would not take long to 
wear it out of shape. The moleskin not only 
protects the die, but acts, as already said, in 
putting a face on the clay. ‘The moleskin 
itself will, of course, be as susceptible to wear 
as any other material, but it can be readily 
replaced when worn out, and, to prevent undue 
wear, the inner facé of the die is kept con- 
tinually lubricated by a minute stream of 
water, which enters by the pipe shown on the 
drawing (Fig. 2). In continual use the mole- 
skin may last from three to four days. 

This completes the first process of moulded 
bricks, the next being their passage through a 


press which gives them a final finish. This 
press is either worked by steam or hand power, 
and contains a metal box made to the shape of 


\ 


. descending on the brick with a force of between — 


Fig. 2. MACHINE FOR MAKING WIRE-CUT BRICKS. 
APPARATUS FOR MAKING PLASTER MODEL OF MOULDING, 


of the required model. This drawing, by the : 
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the required brick. Into this box the brick r 
put, and a top plate of the same shape anc a 
fitting exactly into the box is set in motion, © 


twenty-five and thirty tons, stamping it with ~ 
the manufacturer’s name, consolidating th \; % 
particles of clay in the brick, and improving — 
its general appearance. Mitres or angles—— 
that is, when the moulding has to be con- 
structed so as to turn a corner—must be made- 
by hand. This is simply done by cutting two 
bricks, roughing the joining parts with a fork, 
damping with a wet sponge, and- sticking” 
together. ape wee 

The brick is now finished, and is wheeled 
away to the drying shed to become thoroughly — 
dry before being fired. From this brief de-— 
scription it may be gathered that it is quite ~ 
possible to manufacture a great variety of © 
mouldings by mechanical means, and hence 
there is no difficulty in understanding how it” 
is that the type of mouldings generally found — 
in the cheaper class of brick buildings presents — 
a remarkable similarity in whatever part of — 
the country they may be found. Naturally, — 
when an architect is limited as to the cost of a — 
house he will select from the catalogues of — 
brick manufacturers such ornamentation as is — 
within the range of the cost allowed, and 
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Fig. 8. EXAMPLES OF 
Figs. 5 AND 6, DIFFERENT — 
: i 


make the most of what can be had at a much — 
less price than if he were to design string 
coursing of his own, the result of which would — 
be that all such work would have to be hand 
made from plaster moulds. a 

In most firms the making of terra - cotta. 
from plaster moulds is the work of two — 
distinct branches of skilled labour. The first_ 
is the model and mould maker, the second the — 
presser and finisher, and these, in large works, — 
are again subdivided. The model-maker, or _ 
the one who makes the model or pattern from — 
the architect’s design, confines himself to | 
this branch alone. When a model has been 
made the mould maker takes the model in 
hand and makes the mould. The mould is 
then taken to the presser, who fills it with — 
clay, passing on the clay pressing to the 
finisher, who puts the necessary finishing - 
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way, is made to a specially constructed scale. 
Clays contract both during drying and firing 
and different clays will have different contrac- 
tion. Hence it is necessary to ascertain before- 
hand the difference in size between a mass of 
¢lay when in its soft and ductile state and the 
same clay after being converted into terra-cotta. 
‘This shrinkage may vary from } to ;; of an 
inch to the inch, and corresponding allowance 
must be made when constructing: the scale. 
Thus, if the shrinkage is ;,, a 2ft. clay rule 
will measure a length of twenty-six standard 
‘inches. The draughtsman, then, makes his 
drawing from the architect’s design using this 
enlarged scale. From this drawing the model- 
maker makes his model. It must be at once 
apparent, however, that the process of making 
a model will vary with different classes of 
models; hence the description given here of how 
the models,and a moulding such as is illustrated 
at Fig. 3, must be assumed as being typical only 
of this class of work. An outline of the 
‘moulding is first traced on a piece. of sheet 
azine. This is cut out with scissors and 
tacked on to a framework called a “horse” in 
the manner shown at Fig. 4. For heavy 
mouldings the model is not made of a solid 
piece of plaster, which would be both needless 
and wasteful. A core of bricks’or clay is usually 
formed in the manner shown in the illustra- 
_ tion, and it will be seen that, by pouring the 
mixed plaster over this and repeatedly 
_ passing the horse over the plaster, a moulding 
will be formed of the required shape. When 
this is done the moulding may be taken off 
the bench, the top of which is usually a heavy 
slate slab, and the bricks and clay forming the 
_ core picked out. The model has then only to 
_be sawn to a convenient length to be ready for 
the mould-maker. 

This craftsman sets the model on his bench 
-and begins work by laying a narrow strip of 
clay along the edges of the face he intends to 
commence with. ‘This is shown at Fig. 5. 
The space surrounded by the clay wall is then 
_ thoroughly greased, the grease being simply 
_ soft soap which has been boiled in water or 
boiled in oil. The plaster is then applied and 
trimmed up to the shape shown at Fig. 6. 

(To be concluded.) 
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_ THE PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE. 


NG very striking has happened since 

our last report in connection with the 
plasterers’ dispute. It seems to be going on 
_ without any attempt on either side to bring it 
_ toahead. On the 14th inst. the twenty-three 
foreign operatives who had been imported 
- from Brussels, were induced by Mr. Hennessy 
and his executive to throw up their engage- 
ments, and return to their native lands. It is 
‘stated that they came over to England under 
a misapprehension as to the real state 
of affairs, misrepresentations having been 
made to the unions of which some of them 
were members. They were promised good 
_ pay, but were to work fourteen hours instead 
2 of nine. To send them back cost the Union 
_ over £70. At the beginning of last week, a 
speed was issued by the Council of the 
- Masters’ Association intimating that they had 
decided to summon district or local meetings 
_ of master builders “for the purpose of a 
_ thoroughly strong organisation throughout 
_ London, for dealing with the present dispute.” 
A meeting of the Central Association of 
_ Master Builders of London was held, and lasted 
_ some three hours, but it was adjourned until 
- the end of the week, and no statement of 
_ what had transpired was given to the press. 
It has been ascertained, however, that a reso- 
_ lution was passed pledging the employers to 
_ continue the contest until the Union promised 


_ to discontinue unreasonable practices. 

Mr, Deller also issued a circular at the be- 
ginning of last week, which stated that in the 
+ fifty-six districts more or less affected, the 
_ Plasterers’ Association has upwards of 10,000 
- members, and of that number only 2415 had 
reported themselves locked out; nearly 500 of 
ie these have, however, found work elsewhere, and 


was decreasing each day. He also stated that 


__ he stated that the number of men unemployed - 


the Amalgamated Society of Engineers was 
taking a vote of its members as to whether 
they were prepared to levy themselves on the 
plasterers’ behalf, and whether the subscrip- 
tion should .be one penny or twopence per 
week. In either case the amount would reach 
a good sum, as the Amalgamated Engineers 
are over 80,000 strong. 

The Secretary of the London Building 
Trades Council wrote to an evening paper 
stating that he was desired to ask that all 
executive councils, or managing bodies, con- 
nected with the building trade will adopt such 
measures as will prevent their members from 
being induced to assist the employers by 
executing, or assisting in executing, any 
portion of the work which would, under 
ordinary circumstances, and were no dispute 
existing, be done by members of the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers. 

At the end>of last week the position had 
undergone no change, and so far as can be 
judged from appearances at present, the dis- 
pute may go on for weeks. On the 16th inst. 
the officials of the Plasterers’ Union stated 
that although the number of men locked out 
had increased, yet, as many had found em- 
ployment with non-federated masters, only 
about 2000 men would remain on the funds of 
the union; but the amount of strike pay 
would exceed that paid out last week, as most 
of the men will receive a full week’s pay. 

At Newcastle, out of fifty-seven men who 
were on the books of the Society on Tuesday 
last week, nine had accepted situations offered 
in Glasgow and other parts of Scotland. At 
a meeting of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trade Employers, held at Scar- 
borough on the 16th, reports from various 
districts handed in were considered satisfac- 
tory. The Scarborough branch of the masters’ 
association is the only one which has not locked 
out its men. The masters say that most of 
the plasterers in that town are bricklayers, 
and there are only twenty-three plasterers 
in the town who are Union men. A number of 
men have left Leeds, and obtained work in 
other towns. A Birmingham paper says that 
so far as that city is concerned the dispute 
appears to be gradually dying out. It is 
pointed out that in Birmingham the points 
objected to do not arise in any serious form, 
and consequently it is thought the lock-out 
will soon be at an end. 

In Liverpool it seems that of about 500 
men originally affected only about 100 are now 
out of employment, and a good many non- 
society men have come out in the meantime 
in sympathy with the others. 

At a meeting of the executive of the Central 
Association of Master Builders, held at the 
offices in Bedford Street, Strand, last Friday, 
the Secretary stated that he was unable to give 
any information as to the policy the employers 
intend to pursue. Mr. Deller says that in 
addition to the strike pay of 15s., each member 
locked out will receive about 12s. extra from 
the special levy fund. According to the 
returns issued by the Union on Saturday last, 
close upon 3000 men have been locked out, and 
about 1800 have signed on for strike pay. The 
special levy is expected to realise £1500 every 
week, and the Union officials state that this 
sum will be sufficient to provide for all the 
men who are likely to be thrown out of work. 

Altogether matters are not in a very exciting 
condition, and most likely a few hours’ quiet 
conference between the employers’ and men’s 
delegates would settle the dispute. It seems a 
pity, with the building trade so busy, that 
such a conference should not be held at once. 


The Masons at Penrith struck for an 
increase of wages from 74d. to 9d. per hour, 
but have accepted 84d., and returned to work. 
The builders’ labourers are now on strike for 
an advance from 44d. to 6d. per hour. ; 

Paviors’ Wages.—At a recent meeting of 
the Boyton District Council a letter was read 
from the Secretary of the Operative Masons’ 
and Paviors’ Society, applying on behalf of the 
paviors of the Council for an increase in their 
wages. It was unanimously agreed to advance 
the paviors’ wages from 8d. to 8}d. per hour as 
requested. 
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Trade and Craft. 


VETROPAKE. 


This material is a new wall decoration 
which, it is claimed, has the advantage over 
fresco of being executed in a permanent 
manner, and brings into play all the charms 
and delicacy of the artist-work, while the 
breadth and brilliancy of mosaic is preserved. 
Vetropake is made of a special plastic body 
and moulded into the required shapes to 
allow of being dealt with in larger pieces than 
the tesserae used in glass Mosaic, enabling 
more detail and delicacy to be put into the 
flesh, for instance. The work is fired at high 
temperature and fixed in situ in cement of a 
special character. The Inventors of this 
method are Messrs. C. Woolliscroft and Son 
Limited. For the purpose of lining unsightly 
walls at a comparatively low cost they have 
also invented a special surfaced tile called 
“Fresco” Tiles, these tiles being unlike the 
ordinary glazed tiles in so far as they present 
a dead mat surface. They can be produced in 
numerous colours and to any design. ‘They 
can be cleaned down at any time with water, 
as their colour is fired. They are fixed upon 
the wall in cement. The firm have also made 
arrangements for undertaking and carrying 
out church decoration in stained glass, carv- 
ing, glass mosaic, ceramic mosaic for flooring, 
sculptured decoration and mural decoration, 
both in tempera and in oil (where conditions 
are suitable to the latter). Iron work in 
Screens &c., will also be dealt with. 


AN AMALGAMATION. 


We are asked to announce that the two 
businesses of Hendry and Pattisson, of Marl- 
borough Mews, Oxford Street, Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers and Makers of “ D. O. 
Boyd’s” patent warm air grates and stoves, and 
of E. Farrarand Co., late of 69,Berners Street, W., 
casement makers and art metal workers, have 
been amalgamated and incorporated under the 
Companies Acts, and will henceforth be carried 
on jointly under the style of Hendry and 
Pattisson Limited. The works. and offices of 
the company will be at 4, Marlborough Mews, 
Hills Place, Oxford Street, London, W., to 
which address all communications should be 
sent . We are informed that Mr. John Hendry 
will be the managing director,and Mr. Pattis- 
son and Mr. Farrar have also joined the board. 
This is evidence that both businesses will . 
receive the care and attention of those who 
have the largest stake in them. 


Masters and Men. 


The Annan painters’ strike is settled, 
and the advance of 4d. per hour is to take 
effect from May Ist. 


Paisley Foundry Labourers have struck 
because they are not satisfied with the 
quantity of refreshment allowed them. 


“ Union Smashing in Sweden ” is the title 
given to the following paragraph in the “ Daily 
Chronicle” of March 15, sent by their Stockholm 
correspondent:—“ Our Swedish Radicals are 
fighting for the right of combination. The 
trade unions are threatened by the employers, 
especially in the northern timber trade dis- 
tricts. The sawmill owners have given notice 
tu their workmen to leave their union or 
their situations. The employers say this action 
is not directed against the right of combina- 
tion, as they will allow their hands to form 
local unions, but against the Socialist leaders 
of the present union. This is nonsense, be- 
cause a local union at one place not federated 
with others can never be strong enough to en- 
force any of its demands. The fact isthat the 
mill owners are afraid of the increasing strength 
of trade unionism in this country. An inter- 
pellation of the Government on the treatment 
of the unionists received nosatisfactory answer. 
A big lock-out is not unlikely.” 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The Conservative Club, Prestwick, now 
in course of erection (Mr. James A. Morris, of 
Ayr, architect), is being ventilated by means 
of “Cousland’s Improved Climax” patent, 
direct-acting, invisible roof ventilators, sup- 
plied by the “Climax” Ventilating and 
Heating Co. Ltd., 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Prices of Tiles.—Messrs. Maw and Com- 
pany Limited, Benthall Works, Jackfield, 
Shropshire, announce that the prices of tiles 
have been advanced as follows: — Glazed 
earthenware, 6d. per yard; plain enamels, 
9d. per yard; rough surface enamels, 9d. per 
yard; one colour embossed, ls. per yard; 
painted majolica, 1s. 3d. per yard ; plain floor 
tiles, 8d. per yard; white vitreous, 9d. per 
yard. 


The Derby and District Master 
Painters’ Association’s held its annual 
dinner on the 11th. Mr. Geo. Potter (presi- 
dent) occupied the chair, and Mr. Marshall 


(Nottingham), in proposing “Success to the ~ 


Derby and District Master Painters’ Asso- 
ciation,” said he had great pleasure in meeting 
the members from Derby. Speaking of their 
association, he was pleased to find it improving, 
and at the same time growing. The object of 
the Association was to help each other, and do 
away with unfair practices. Not so long ago 
one firm tendered for some work, offering to 
carry it out for £600, while another tirm ten- 
dered £300 for the same. He did not know 
whether one man would have worked at a 
tremendous profit or the other at a loss, but 
the association existed to put down that kind 
of thing. He went on to compare the trade in 
Derby and Nottingham, and very cordially 
wished the Derby branch success. The chair- 
man responded, and other toasts followed. 


Building Trades Social Assembly.—The 
first annual assembly of the building and 
kindred trades of Stonehaven was held in the 
Town Hall on Friday evening. There was a 
very large gathering. Dancing commenced at 
eight o’clock, and at eleven o’clock the company 
adjourned to the Upper Hall, where supper 
was served. Commissioner Ross occupied the 
chair, and gave the toast “The Town and 
Trade of Stonehaven.” Inregard to the build- 
ing trades and the number of buildings, he 
remembered when evidence was taken about 
bringing a railway to Kittywake, it was 
stated that the rate of building in Stonehaven 
was about three houses in five years. To-day 
they built as many every month almost. No 
doubt there was a great future for Stonehaven, 
for very few places had its beauty and natural 
adaptibility. Mr. Gregory, in reply, said 
that he thought they had reason to congratu- 
late themselves on the trade that had been 
done for the last ten or twelve years. Their 
Chairman had done a good deal in building 
houses, but there was a class of houses he had 

neglected—namely, workmen’s houses—and he 
might turn his attention to that. 


Dispute at the Perth Water Works.— 
Several meetings of the Water Works Com- 
mittee of the Perth Water Commission have 
been held to consider the concrete work con- 
tract at the new Engine-House, A letter 
from Messrs. L. and W. Macdonald, Inver- 
keithing, intimating that they offered to finish 
the Water- House to the Commission’s entire 
satisfaction, and to make a hole outside the 
wall for the pumps working for the sum of 
£135, led to considerable discussion at one of 
meetings. ‘The committee were of opinion that 
Messrs. Macdonald were not entitled to any 
additional sum for carrying out their contract 
according to the specifications, and they 
accordingly resolved to decline to entertain 
their offer, and instructed the Clerk to intimate 
to them that unless they proceeded with their 
contract to the satisfaction of the architect 
within three days, the Commissioners would 
carry out the work themselves, reserving all 

eir claims against the contractors. Mr. 
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James Smart, architect, stated that since 
restarting the work, with the exception of 
making a hole outside the walls for the pur- 
pose of puniping, nothing had been done, and 


further reported that the contractors refused 
to take out the bottom of the concrete work, 
which he had condemned as unsatisfactory. 
The meeting thereupon resolved to take the 
work out of their hands, and gave the archi- 
tect instructions to give the contractors three 
days’ notice, aceording to the conditions 
attached to the specifications. The contractors’ 
solicitors have written protesting against the 
concrete work being taken out of their client’s 
hands, to which the Commissioners have 
replied that they were obliged to do so, owing 
to their client’s refusal to complete the work, 


loss and damage they have been put to. It was 
also reported that workmen had been employed 
to complete the contract, under the supervision 
of the architect, and that the work is now 
rapidly proceeding. 


Claim for Damages for Personal In- 
jury.—At the Norwich County Court, on 
March 13, William Edwards, carter and pub- 
lican, Norwich, sued Mr. O. H. Rice, builder, 
Norwich, for damages for personal injury, the 
claim being for £50. Mr. Reeve, for the 
plaintiff, said the action was brought to recover 
damages sustained by the plaintiff on January 
21st, through the alleged negligence of the 
defendant in not constructing a gable end of a 
house with proper care. On January 20th and 
21st, this gable was being builtup while a strong 
wind was blowing. Edwards contracted with 
the defendant to carry bricks for him for the 
purpose of the erection of the house. On 
January 21st he carted three loads of bricks 
there ; when he delivered the fourth he was 
told by the foreman, the defendant’s brother, 
to move his cart to a particular part of the 
ground, near the gable end to unload. Whilst 
that was going on the top part of the gable 
was blown down, or fell down, on the plaintiff, 
striking him on his head, and i injuring his eye 
and thigh. A man of the name of Cawdron 
was also contracted with to deliver bricks, 
and delivered a load just before the plaintiff’s 
fourth load. Cawdron noticed the gable moving 
with the wind, and actually called the atten- 
tion of the foreman to the dangerous position 


not in any way shored up by scaffolding, as 
would certainly have been a prudent step. 
Plaintiff was called, and bore out Mr. Reeve’s 
opening. Dr. Mills described the injuries 
which the plaintiff had received, which were 
of a rather serious character. Mr. Eversley, 
for the defendant, urged that the claim 
was greatly exaggerated, and in any view 
of the case the plaintiff was not entitled 
to recover anything like the amount 
set down. As regards the general health 
of the plaintiff, “he was quite sure, he 
would soon recover. A brick carter’s cart was 
a pretty tough object, and the fall of a few 
bricks upon it would not hurt it very much. 
At any rate, only £1 had been asked for dama- 
ges, Mr. Eversley commented on particulars of 
the claim, and submitted that there had been 
no negligence on the part of Mr. Rice himself 
or of “his servants, but that the accident 
was due to the sudden increase of the wind. 
As he would prove, the wind caught a number 
of deals, and hurled them against the interior 
of the gable, and so brought it down. Men 
who had -been at work on the erection of the 
house, testified that they observed nothing in 
the appearance of the gable to show that it 
needed to be shored up. Mr. Stowers, 
builder, of Sprowston Road, said the cause of 
the accident was a sudden gust of wind, which 
blew some deal boards from the scaffolding 
around an adjacent chimney in course of con- 
struction. ‘These first hit the open rafters of 
the roof of the house, and then the gable, 
causing the latter to fall outwards. The 
defendant’s brother, who was the foreman, 
denied that his attention was called to the 
shaky condition of the gable. His Honour 
awarded Deana or. the Sighs with £22 
and costs. 
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that there was only one man on the job. He - 


and they hold the contractors liable for all the - 


in which it was standing. The gable was © 


of seeing it in iN on a alae cal 


Notes, | 


The Lincoln City Council haa rechiead 4 
to relay the carriage way in Melville See 
with granite setts, at a cost. of £1070. ; 


Lichfield City Council ‘applied to the — 
Local Government Board for a further loan of 
£4000 for works of sewage disposal. An 
inquiry was held on Tuesday last week respect-_ 

ing the application, at which the inspector sa 

that the Local Government Board did not li 
works to be undertaken and partially carrie 
out before the loan for them was sanctione 
and the Corporation must be prepared to face 
the responsiblity of making alterations to 
meet the Board’s requirements. — et . 


Cragie Outfall Sewer.—The measurement x 
of the work executed by Mr. Girrity, contractor, — . 
in connection with the construction of the — 
outfall sewer for the Craigie district has 1 now — 
been considered. The Burgh Surveyor ex- — 
plained that he had tested the work,and caused 
several defective parts to be properly executed 
by the contractor, and that he was now satiate 
with theexecution of the contract ;andthe Work — 
and Paving Committee of the Police Commis- 
sion, in accordance with a recommendation of — 
the Sub-Committee, have ordered payment of — 
the balance of £313 12s. 7d. due the contractc 


An Insanitary Area.—Dr. A. Wynter 
Blyth, medical officer of health for Maryle- 
bone, in his last annual report, states th 
repeated notices, repeated summonses, 
frequent inspections, having failed to effect — 
any permanent improvement i in the insanitary 
area comprising Nightingale Street, Stamford 
Street, and part of Salisbury Street, Lisson — 
Grove, Marylebone, the local Vestry, at his ~ 
instance, have urged the London County — 
Council to deal with the area under part one of ~ 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act. The — 
area is about 7500 square yards; the majority — 
of the houses have only four rooms; and the _ 
rateable value of the property is £800. 3 


Southport Sewage.—Mr. James Mansergh 
has submitted a report to the Southport Cor- — 
poration in reference to the sewage disposal 
of the borough. In a previous report he set 
out a scheme of chemical precipitation, but at 
the same time called attention to the bacterial 
methods of sewage treatment. After an inv ; 
tigation into the present position and develop- — 
ment of the bacterial process in Englan 
Mr. Marisergh now states that he has no hesi- ~ 
tating in recommending it to the Southport — 
Corporation for adoption. The treatment he — 
advises is that known as Mr. Dibdin’s, for the - 
adoption of which he considers the conditions — 
at Southport are very favourable. The sewage — 
is domestic in character, and there are no ~ 
injurious manufacturing wastes to be dealt 
with, whilst the outfall at Crossens discharges 
into the sea, and twice a day the tide covers 
the outlet. If therefore the floating and su 
pended matters are all practically taken o 
of the sewage, and the organic consti- 
tuents changed into forms which can 
be dealt with harmlessly by fully-oxygen- — 
ated water like that in the sea, Mr. 
Mansergh considers sufficient would have been — 
done. In a previous report Mr. Mansergh — 
recommended a pumping plant at the Crossens — 
outfall, This proposal he retains in addition — 
to the bacterial process. The total cost, with — 
five beds, is estimated at £54,000, and annual — 
working expenses, £825. Omitting the five — 
beds, and the cost is given as £35,000, and 
annual working expenses £775. The cost ofS 
the scheme of chemical precipitation was 
estimated at a capital expenditure of £32, 200, 
and the working expenses at £2240 perannum. — 
—The sewerage committee, who have dealt 
with the report, state that whilst they regard 
with favour the bacteriological — process — 
sewage treatment, they do not feel warranted — 
in recommending the council to adopt the — 
system until an opportunity has been afford 
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ingineering Notes. 


_ Electric lighting on a large scale is to 
be adopted by the Leeds City Council, who 
intend to spend £150,000 for this purpose. 


The electric lighting of Calcutta will 
soon be an accomplished fact. <A central 
station, with engines of 1500 horse-power and 
_ dynamos, is nearly complete, 


“ 


_ Electric Tramways for Huddersfield 
formed the subject of a lecture recently 
delivered by Mr. T. H. Moore to the Liberal 
Club. Mr. Moore proposed their adoption in 


the town. 


_ Electricity Works for Barnsley.—The 
foundation stone of the new works in Beckett 
Square was laid on March 10th. The electrical 
plant has been designed by Mr. Thomas L. 
Miller, of Liverpool, and the buildings were 
‘designed by Mr. J. H. Taylor, Borough Sur- 
veyor. The contracts for the erection of the 
buildings amount to £3080, and those for the 
plant total £18,931. - 


_ Electric Lighting and a Floating Bath. 
-The York City Council has decided to expend 


£2000 in laying a cable in Micklegate, and 
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the city surveyor is to be instructed to pre- 

pare and carry out the provision of a floating 

bath in the River Ouse, between Holgate Beck 

ee Acomb Landing, at a cost not exceeding 
50. ~ 


Electric Light for Canterbury. — The 
municipal electric installation at Canterbury 
was opened on March 10th by the Mayor. Just 
under £20,000 has been spent on the scheme, 
and an additional £3000 upon a refuse ere- 
mator in connection with the works. A 
further extension to cost £12,000 is in con- 
templation. 


Birmingham Tramways Company pur- 
pose adding to their rolling-stock open cars for 
use on the cable route. Two cars are first to 
serve as an illustration of the manner of their 
working. The cars will be single “ deckers,” 
or, in other words, the roof seats will be aban- 
doned. Entrance to the new cars will be 
obtained from a side step running the whole 
length of the car instead of the end door as at 
present. With the exception of the end win- 
dows, which have been erected to minimise 
draught, the whole of the seats are to be open 
to the road, but the sides are to be provided 
with collapsable guards, and the one on the 
inner, or right side in the direction in which 
the car travels, will be kept raised during the 
journeys. Further protection from weather 
will be proyided by means of blinds. 


Liverpool to Manchester in Eighteen 


'Minutes.—The Lord Mayors of Manchester 


and Liverpool have consented to join a com- 
mittee which is being formed among representa- 
tive men of these two cities for the purpose 
of investigating the engineering and commercial 
possibilities of the Lightning Express Single- 
rail Railway between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, at a speed of ninety miles per hour, 
which has been proposed by Mr. F. B. Behr. 
Both in Liverpool and in Manchester great 
interest is being shown in Mr. Behr’s project. 
Twenty-five of the most influential citizens of 
the latter city joined in signing a petition to 
the Lord Mayor, in which they stated that, 
having examined Mr. F. B. Behr’s scheme, 
they considered it was of sufficient importance 
to the commercial community of Manchester, 
as well as to the public in general, to deserve 
a careful and independent examination. Mr. 
EF. B. Behr explained his scheme for the 
New Single-rail Lightning Express Railway 
before the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on 
January 12th last. He entered fully into all 
the engineering and commercial details of his 
project, and gave an account of the single-rail 
railway that he had built near Brussels, on 
which cars were last year run at a speed of 
ninety miles an hour. Mr. Behr said that he 
would undertake that in a couple of years the 
means of communication between Liverpool 
aud Manchester would beat the record of the 
world both for rapidity and for safety. 


ee 


_ DATE OF 
"DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM, 


BUILDINGS— 

24 | Bradford—Drying Works, &c., at Brewery 

24 Dunmow, Essex—Post Office, &c. .... ade as 
24 Glasgow—Baths ... 3 Be ae Fea an 


rch 


24 — Port Talbot, Glamorgan—Twenty-five Cottages .. 
24 Rhos, Wales—Two Shops, &e. Be <a ae 
Broken Cross, Macclesfield—Offices, &c. ... 
25 Pontypool—Pair of Semi-detached Villas ... 
25 _Stourbridge—Showyard, &e. ... es ae 
25 Chopwell, Durham—Thirteen Houses, &c. 
25.- Nottingham—General Hospital Wing ay Fes 
25 Dewsbury—Extension of Electric Light Station 
25 Croom, Irelani—Sacristy ‘we ae as 
25 South Kirkby—Wesleyan Church 
5-25 Westport, Ireland—Post Office oat ims 
27. London, N.—Alterations to Steam Laundry 
27. Beckenham—Dust Destructor A me 


see 


Bras: Cardift—Methodist Chapel ... uo ie ae 
27 Hnuddersfield—Station-street Buildings .., ee ‘ 
ma(- Rugby —Corrugated Iron Building .,. ore ots eae 
27 Treorky, Wales—Baptist Chapel ; he are coe 
ADP, Staines —Receiving Wards and Porter’s Lodge ... 

27 Letterkenny, co. Donegal—Factory and Residence 
28 Denby Dale, Yorks.—Alterations to Station, &c. 
28 Linthwaite, near Huddersfield—Assembly Hall... 
- 28 Liverpool—Alterations to Public Workhouses .., 


28 Raphoe, Ireland—Altering, &c. Parish Church .., 


28 London, S.W.—Stabling and Cottage =. 
28 Kingston-on-Thames—Infirmary, &c., at Workhouse ... 


cotland —Academy op Si a ae 
Ranceby, near Sleaford, Lines. — Superstructure of 
* Lunatic Asylum ve pe = aa tas ore 
4 Leyton, E.—Public Bath: ve Ps an 

_ Lanchester—Bridge over New House Burn 

_ Tipton—Block of Schools —.., om ied Aree “w 
10 London, N.—Public Library Buildings .., os ot 
ill Durham—Technical School .., = a ye i 
is London, S.W.—Two Bath Turrets at Infirmary... 


ENGINEERING— 
Mallow —Repair and Maintenance of Waterworks 
24 = Ringstead, Northants—Two Girder Bridges Fon 
; _ Stockport—EHlectrie Lighting of School ... Re i 


Laurencekirk, Scotland—Waterworks oe Re 
Mos3, near Wrexham—Drivi g Tunnel .., oe ez 
Sheepwash, near Choppington—Bridge  .., 3 vin 


Bristol—Pumping Engines, &e. —... Ws an; 
- Manchester—Steam Pumpiog Engines _... Ae 
_ Edinburgh—Chemical Plant .., ee Se * re 
_Dartford—Gas Main, &e ... =. ie vs we xe 
London, E.C.—Pumps, &e. ... PS Lgh Ves WWE» fui an tee 
Norwich—Heating and Ventilating Hospital 
Glasgow—Railway Fas Po Pr er As: 
. Dublin—Tramway a ae Ai Basle Piasaaees 
ic Barking—E'ectrical Plant... wt wi Be 
27 ~~ Beckenham —Dnust Destructor... ee oy ie 
“33 _ Pengam, Wa'es—Girder Highway Bridge ... ne 
ioe > Shoeburyness—Gasworks <<. © tnt ow oe 
- Rothesay, Scotland—Electric Lighting .., +s * 


TS A ee 


» 27 — Belfast—Fourteen Cottages ... Ee Co eh me 
aed Bridlington Quay—Three Houses... tastes ay: 


_ Belfast—Two Overhead Tramways... ... ... ..... Harbour Commissioners. .,, 


W. Whitaker and Co., Limited 
A. Dennis Sat x Rs 
Corporation ... ne res 


Miss E. C. Talbot 
National School Managers 
Miss M. Wood 


Hereford & Worcestershire Agricl. Soe. 


Corporation 


Office of Public Works, Ireland 
Holborn Union Guardians 
Urban District Council 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


vee 


Great Northern Rly. Co., Treland 


Hardwick and Sons.., 


ee eee ewan 


Armitage and Norton ae 
Urban District Council _,,, 


Union Guardians .,,, 


Mclutyre, Glegg, Marsh, and Co. 


Lan*s. and Yorks. Railway Com 
Wesleyan Methodists aA 7 


were Heeeeee 


teen eee 


e * Poplar Board of Works 


Wandsworth Board of Works 
Union Guardians 7 ni 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
St. George’s Church 3 


States of Guernsey Education Com. fee 


School Managers 

Asylums Committee 
School Board.., ae. RF 
Kesteven County Asylum ., 


Urban District Council 


School Board.., 


pany i 


vee 


Hornsey Urban District Council 
Governors of Johnson Tech. School 


Chelsea Guardians .., ee 


Guardians 


Thrapston Rural District Council 


Sunday School Committee ; 


Waterworks Company 
Waterworks Committee 
Gas Commissioners... 
Urban Rural District 
Holborn Union Guardians 
Health Committee .., 
Caledonian Railway Co. 


Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland)... 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council. .., 


Bedwelty Urban District Couneil 


Gas Company Limited ..,, 
Electric Lighting Committee 


ee vee 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


T. C. Hope and Son, 23, Bank-street, Bradford, 
B. J. Capell, 70, Whitechapel-road, London, E, 
Office of Public Works, City-chambers, 64, Cochrane-street, 
Glasgow. 
F. B. Smith, Architect, Port Talbot. 
B. Owen, 11, Penybryn, Wrexhaam. 
Whittaker and Bradburn, 19, King Edward-st., Macclesfield. 
D. J. Rougher, Bank-chambers, Pontypool. 
A, Edwards, Secretary, Corn Exchange Offices, Leominster. 
D. M, Spence, Architect, Ashmount, Shotley Bridge. 
A. Waterhouse and Son, 20, New Cavendish-st., London, W. 
H. Dearden, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 
— Moriarity, Main-street, Croom. 
G. F. Pennington, Archite >t, Central-chambers, Castleford. 
Office of Works, Custom House, Dublin. 
J. Buley, Engineer, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney-hill, 
J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. 
Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-st. Terminus, Dublin. 
Brodrick, Lowther, and Walker, Central-chambers, Brid 
lington Quay. 
J. H. Phillips, St. John’s-chambers, Cardiff, 
Abbey and Hanson, 20, Ramsden-st., Huddersfield. 
D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby. 
Rev. S. Morgan, 3, Bute-street, Treorky. 
J. A. Engall, Offices, Clarence-street, Staines. 
M, A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond-street, Londonderry. 
Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. 
J. Kirk aid Sons, Architects, Huddarsfield. 
W. R. Court, Chief Superintendent, Cornwallis-street, 
Liverpool. 
8. P. Close, Architect, Donegal-square-bldgs, Belfast. 
Lansdell and Harrison, 38, Bow-lane, E.C, 
Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Portsm >uth-road, Kingston. 
Pennington and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk-st., Strand. 
H. Walker, 8, Upper Fountaine-street, Leeds. 
Colson, Farrow, and Nisbett, 45, Jewry-st., Winchester. 
W. Menzies, Architect, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
J. Armour, jun., Architect, Irvine. 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 


Town Hall, Leyton, E. 

The Surveyor, Lanchester, Durham, _ 

A. Long, 21, High-street, West Bromwich, 

EK. J. Lovegrove, Surveyor, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 
Oliver ani Leeson, Bank-chmbrs, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


- Lansdell and Harrisoa, 38, Bow-lane, E.C. 


M. Regan, Clerk, Mallow. 
Surveyor to the Council, Thrapston. 
W.B. Leigh, Hon. See., Committee Room, Stockport Sunday 
School. 
Jenkins and Marr, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. 
Westminster Colliery, Moss, near Wrexham. 
Northumberland County Engineer, Moot Hall, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. ; 
T. &C. Hawksley, 30,Great George-st., Westmins er, S.W. 
Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Ma chester. 
W. &. Herring, Engineer, Gasworks, Edinburgh. 
G. H. Tait, Engineer, Sessions Hous2, Dartford. 
J. Buley, Suffolk House, Laurence? Pountney-hill, E, C. 
A. E. Collins, City Enzineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 
G. Graham, Hngiveer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. 
Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-st. Terminus, Dublin. | 
W. é. C, Hawtayne, 9, Queen-street-place, London, E.C, 
J. Angell, Engineer to Council, Beckenham. 
J. H. Lewis, Surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. 
H. J. Robus, 20, Bucklesbury, London, E.C, 
T.C, Fulton, 44, West George-street, Glasgow. 
G. F, L, Giles, Engineer, Harbouy, Office, Belfast. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. eae a 
DATE OF FOR WHOM FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. — 
DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED, OB ° (ee 
TE Ps ee, ie ee ? 
ENGIN ING—Continued. ! 
March 28 Doncaster Bissecal Plant, &c. Corporation ,,. J. N. Schoolbred, 47, Victoria-street, London, 5.W. 
oe 28 St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash, Cornwall— Waterworks S. Germans Rural District Council F. W. Clerverton, 4, *Buckland-terrace, Plymouth, 
3 28 London, E.—Hot-water Heating at Schools Walthamstow Sele tires W. A. Longmore, 7, Great Alie-street, E. re 
as 29 Aberdeen—Electrical Plant, &e. Hi; Corporation J. = Bell, City Electrical Engineer, Aberdeen. ; ie 
» 30 Sunderland—Electric Cables, &c. Corporation J.¥F ap Snell, Borough Electrical Engineer, Dunning-st. — 
underlan 
April 4 Ledbury—Covered Reservoir, &c. ... ALA Urban District Council R. E. W.Berrington, Engineer, Bank-blds. ‘Wolverhampton, ‘sf 
ri 5 Bury, Lancs.—Gas Purifiers, Valves, &e. ... Gas Committee .. H, Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks, Elton, Bury. 1,8.W. 
rv 6 London, 8.W.—Ships, Pumps and Gear we Admiralty _ Director of Navy Contracts, Admiralty, Whiteha. 
f 11 ; Dover—Hopper Barge ... xa ee Town Council... H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 
May 17 London, E.—Construction of Wells, “ke. Poplar Union .. ap E. J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. a oe 
June 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession _... Municipal Council ... J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery- square, St. Mary-axe, Lon on. ay 
No date. Civita Vecchia, Italy Harbour Extensions, &e. Department of Public Works Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. rag 
[RON AND STEEL— e 
March 24 Morente ince Cyto Pinecs SO. Sk ont Guardians .., te J. W. Gibson, Clerk, Union Offices, itches street, New: ra 
castle-upon-Tyne. a 
” 27 Poole—Pipes a foe Gas and Co. Limited : W. Davis, Secretary, Poole. 
27 London, E.C.—Fencing materials,&c. Burma Railways Co., Limited Offices, 76, Chesham House, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
April 6 Valletta, Malta—Wronght-iron Pipes, &c. . Crowa Agents a Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, London. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
March 27 Falmouth—Renovating Chapel at ay Ep OY Sa SYM IPR Py Or Wy DE zee one Peg T. Reed, High-street, Falmouth. 
. 27 London, W.—Painting &c., at Infirmary <.. ne St. Marylebone Guardians ay The Steward, Infirmar y, Rackham-street, Notting Hill, Ww. 
33 28 London, E.—Painting and Pointing Brickwork . Sick Asylum District Managers... J.audS. F. Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar, E. 
» 29 Weoolwich—Plumber’s and Painter’s Goods Local Board ... ae H. O. Thomas, Surveyor to Board, Town Hall, ‘Woolwich. si 
9 30 London, 8.E.—Painting Casual Wards he St. Saviour’s Union ‘Guardians ... G. D. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, EC. 
» dl Blaenconin, Pembrokeshire—Painting &c., Chapel EELS J. Morris, Stafford House, Llaudissilio, €lynderwen. 
April 4 London, E.—Painting, Repairs, &., at Schools ... Bethnal Green Guardians... Holmen and Goodham, 109, Bow-road, E. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
March 24 Worcester—Roads. &c.... Corporation ... T, Caink, City Engineer, Guildhall, Worcester. 
” 24. Wood Green, N .—Works and Materials Urban District Council C.J. Gunyon, Surveyor, Town Hall, WoodGreen. - 
9 24. Steyning, Sussex—Flints Rural District Council s E. Cripps, Clerk, Council Offices, Ham- rd., New Shorehaiiae ’ 
% 25 Burnley—Road Materials Highways and Sewage Committee G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 
8 25 Cambridge—Carting ... Foe ABs County Council aw J. H. Coales, Surveyor, Little Shelford, Cambs. 
+9 25 Claypole, Newark—Carting, &e. ae uae Rural District Council C. D. M. Trinder, Surveyor, Brant Broughton, Newark. 
” 25 Maldon, Essex—Materials es a Rural District Council M. C. Warne, Surveyor, Southminster. ; 3 
ry 25 Pontefract—Materials ... Rural District Council W. A. Glover, Clerk, Union Offices, Pontefract.  ~ 2 
3 2 Dudley Hill, near Bradford— ‘Tar Macadam Tong Burial Board .., Clerk to Board, Dudley Hill, near Bradford. an 
” 25 Escrick, York—Team Work =x, aes Rural District Council G. H. Nelson, Surveyor, Heworth, York, 
PY 25 Driffield, Yorks—Materials M5 Rural District Council F.C. Beaumont, Surveyor, Driffield. 
3 25 Horsham—Materials, &e. Rural District Council W. Dengate, 58, Park- street, Horsham. 
”» 25 Kempston, Bedford—Roadmaking, &c. Urban District Council L. Foster, Surveyor, Bedford-road, Kempston. 
” 25 Midhurst—Making up Roadway, &e. Rural! Council... . Steward of meee Lord of the Borough, 9, West Pallant, 
ichester 
rT] 27 Chesterton, Cambs.—Carting Materials. ... Rural District Council J. F. Symonds, 9, Bene’t-street, Cambridge, 
2 27 Darwen, Lancs.—Five Wagons : Corporation 5 C. Costeker, Town Clerk, Darwen. Z 
»” 2 Bacup—Road Materials, &c. ... Corporation F. Wood, Borough Engineer, Bacup. : 
” 27 Harrogate—Road Works Corporation ... S. Stead, "Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. — 
” 2 Stockton-on-Tees—Materials, ‘Leading, Stones, &e. Rural District Council W. Barton, Highway Surveyor, Billingham; Stockton-on- 
” 27 Stratford-upon-Avon—Road Metal ... Town Council... R. Dixon B orough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford- ‘a 
upon-Ayvon. 5 
” 27 Wellingborough—Materials cas wae ae Rural District Council W. Jackson, Clerk, Wellingborough. 
” 27 Waterloo, Lancs.—Materials, &e. ... ze ses Rural District Council F.S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 
” 27 Muswell Hill, N.—Making Road... 3 C. J. Hayter .., Vigers and Co., 4, Fredericks- place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
a 28 Pocklington, Yorks.—Stone and Slag Rural District Council T. Robson, Clerk; Pocklington. F 
” 2 Sowerby Bridge—Road Materials ... an Urban District Council The Surveyor to Council, Sowerby Bridge. 
” 28 Uppingham—Granite, Carting, &c. rc Rural District Council J. E. Willford, Clerk, Uppingham. 
” 28 Whitby, Upper, near Hudderstield—Materials aT Urban District Council mA; J. Sharp, Clerk, Queen- -street, Huddersfield. =e 
= 28 London, E.—Asphalting a Coe Sick Asylum Distict Managers eae J.andS. F. Clarkson, 136, High- street, Poplar, E. — 
” 29 Birkenhead—Street Works se ig Corporation ... f S C. Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead, — 
” 29 Clown, near Chesterfield—Broken Slag Rural District Council H. J. Gower, Surveyor, Post Office, Whitwell. _ . 
as 29 Hereford—Hauling Rural District Council H. F. Froggalt, parveynt, Green Crize, Hereford, 
me 29 Penryn—Stone .. Rural District Council _G.A. Jenkins, Clerk, Penryn. 
% 29 Saffron Waldon, Essex—Paving Town Council... 2 A, H. Forbes, Borough Surveyor, Saffron Weldon. 
” 29 Strood, Kent—Road Works ... Rural District Council G. W. Prall, Glerk, Workhouse, Strood. = ; 
9 29 London, S.E.—1,000,000 Jarrah Wood Blocks St. Saviour’s Board of Works G.R. Norrish, The Surveyor, Emerson-street, Bankside, S. BE, “ 
+; 29 Ramsgate—York Paving Flags ae or Corporation .., : T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Broad- street, Ramsgate. 
2 29 Greenwich, S.E.—Paving ae ny Board of Works J. Spenser, Clerk, 141, Greenwich-road, “Greenwich, 
ae 30 Chester—Carting .. ox County Council 3 County Surveyor, Chester Castle. 
7 30 Clayton-le- Moors—Materials .... Urban District Council A. Dodgeon, Council’s Surveyor, Clayton-le-Moors. 
” 30 Gateshead—Materials ... eRe ties aaa eM gM eB keer Py Per © J. Bower, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Gateshead. 
’3 30 Tutbury, Burton-upon- -Trent—Materials .... Rural District Council * C, F. Chamberlin, Clerk, Union Offices, Burton-on-Trent. 
S 30 Withington, Lancs.—Materials Urban Distriet Council A. Roberts, Clerk, Town Hall, Withington. : 
” 31 Congleton—Granite and Drain ube rie ey R. Burslam, Borough Surveyor, Market-square. Congleton: S 
s 3l Aylesbury—Granite : County Council +e R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor, County Hall, Aylesbury. __ 
April 3 Carrickfergus—Square Setting Urban District Council J. Boyd, Clerk, Town Hall, Carrickfergus. s 
% 4 Newburn-on-Tyne—Materials rer Urban District Council T. Gregory, Surveyor, Urban District Council Offices, 
Newburn-on-Tyne. 
” 4. Oban, Argyle, N.B.—Road Repair, &c. . County Council a K. Macrae, 5, Argyll-street, Oban. ae ia 
ay 4 London, S.W.—Cartage and Materials 7 . \ Middlesex County Council - a5 Be bs Wakelam, County Surveyor. Guildhall, Westminsboee iri 
5 6 Lutterworth—Materials +5 “4 Monks Kirby Rural District Council. . J.C. Coates, District Surveyor, Bitteswell, Lutterworth. S 
. 18 Gloucester—Stone and Haulage pS Highway Board — Weaver, Surveyor, Denmark-road, Gloucester. 
SANITARY— 
March 24 Sandiacre, near mh epg &e. Rural District Council J. W. Newbold. Clerk, Becket-street, Derby. 
» 24. Stanley, Durham—Sewers i ¢ Urban District Council J. Routledge, Surveyor, Council's Offices, Stanley. 
% 27 Stockport—Removal of Refuse ; Rural District Council H, H. Turner, Surveyor, Hazel Grove, Stockport. re 
a 28 Willesden, N.W.—Drainage ... of ; District Council _.. .. ©.C, Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 
3 29 Erdington, Birmingham—Sewering... , Highways and Bui! dings Committee ..  H.H. Humphries, District Surveyor, Public Hall, findngtom, 
April 4 King’s Lynn—Sewers os * Corporation a _E, J. Silcock, Engineer, 10, Park-row, Leeds. ; 
33 5 Birmingham—Drain Pipes 3 re , District Drainage Board ... J. Knight, Council House, Birmingham, 
as 20 Bexhill—Sewerage Works Tod $33 ave 3 Urban District Council G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill, 
May 12 J ohannesburg—Sewerage Scheme ... eae ade PEt ery: Town Engineer, Johannesburg, 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE x 
DESIGNS TO 


BE 8ENT IN, 


March 28 
” 30 

a 31 

33, 3L 
April 14 
ee aie b 
ha 30 
June x 
” 3 
1 


, Doncaster—Design for Master’s House 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Killmallock, Ireland—Monument. ... 


Forfar—Isolation Hospital 
Swindon—Additional Fever Pavilion 


Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... e 


Fleetwood—Schools 


Kamsgate—Concert Hall, , Reading Room, Lavatories,&c. 


Leeds—Market Dias and Shops 
Harrogate—Kursaa, 
‘Stockton-on-Tees-Market Hail | 


one eee 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


Penne enerne | 


£50, £25 

£31 10s., £21, £15 15s. 
£150, £100, £50 7 
£10 10s. Lge vi: 
£50, £20, £10.00 7 


.. ,, £150, £100, £50 
£150, £100, £75 
£35, £15, £10.,, 


_ City Surveyor, Bradford. 


; ; - Corporation. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Hon. Sponebary. O’Sullivan Memorial Committee, e 
lock, co. Limerick. ¢ 

Doncaster Grammar School Trustees, ; 

Dundee and Forfar District Committees. : 

W. iH. Kinneir, Clerk to Hospital Board, High-st., Swind 01 


Clerk, School Board, Fleetwood. 
eG. Taylor, Sarason Brome es Ramsgate. 


Corporation, 
_ Corporation, — 


a % ' 
., 


Property and Land Sales. 


Ss 
« 


To Builders, Contractors, and others. 


< 
‘ M ESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, AND 
‘. CASSELL are instructed. to SELL by 
_ AUCTION, in lots, at South Wharf, Lowgstoft, on 
_ TUESDAY, APRIL 18th at half-past 12 precisely, 
SAW-MILL PLANT and MACHINERY, 
including vertical timber frame, two double deal frames, 
_ two circular saw benches, two moulding machines, 
panel planer, two general joiners, trying - up 
_ machine, two fret saw machines, tenoning machine, 
_ Richard’s patent mortising and boring machine, 
_ 6 foot-power mortising machines, dovetailing, tree- 
nail, sand-papering, and painting machines, wood- 
4 turning lathe, two mitre cutters, moulding iron grinder, 
: water of Ayr stone, eight . glue-heating stoves, 118 
_ joiners’ benches, frame and circular saws, cutters, 
chisels, carpenters’ and joiners’ tools, planing machine, 
drilling machine, two lathes, engineers’ and smiths’ 
_ tools, two Cornish boilers, 30 h.-p. condensing beam 
- engine, 20 h.-p. horizontal condensing engine, table 
engine, shafting and gearing, leather tands ; also 


The BUILDING MATERIALS 


of the Saw Mills and other buildin gs, comprising about 
__ two tons lead on roofs, 250 squares slates, 150 squares 
_ tiles, 250 squares slate boarding, 600 squares flooring, 
_ 600 squares rough and weather boarding, about 100 
loads timber in roofs, girders and uprights, sashes and 
doors, 60 rods brickwork, quantity bricks, tiles, stone, 
_ drain pipes, old lead and iron and builders’ materials, 
water-cart, three tumbril and spring carts, nine 
_ trolleys and wagons, two -timber whims, and other 
_ etfects, 
__ May be viewed the day preceding sale, and catalo- 
gues had on the premises; and of Messrs. FULLER, 
_ Horsry, Sons, and CASSELL, 11, Billiter-square, 
_ London, E.C. 


Auctions for the Year 1899, 


- M ESSRS. TROLLOPE’S SALES of FREE- 

HOLD and LEASEHOLD ESTATES, HOUSES, 
_GROUND-RENTS, &c., will take place at the Mart, 
7 E.C., as follows :— 


Thursday, April 20th 


Thursday, August 3rd 
Thursday, May 18th “ 


: Thursday, October 19th 
Thursday, June 8th Thursday, November 23th 
~ Thursday, July 13th Thursday, December 14th 
__ Sales will be held on other dates as required. In all 
_ cases Messrs. Trollope will be glad to have as long 
notice as possible respecting any property they may be 
anstructed to offer by auction. 


- Forthcoming Sales for the Year 1899, 
% \ ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY (Lumleys, 


of St. James’s House, 22, St. James’s-street, 
London, 8.W.) beg to announce the following days of 
SALE by AUCTION, for the forthcoming year, at the 
‘Mart, Tokenbouse-yard, E.C.; but, in addition other 
dates can be arranged for special sales. Terms on 
_ application. 
; Tuesday, April 25th 
Tuesday, May 23rd 
Tuesday, June 6th 
Tuesday, Jure 2Uth 
Tuesday, July 4th Tuesday, Nov. 28th 
Tuesday, July 18th Tuesday, Dec. 12th. 


Messrs. E. and H. Lumley announce in the adver- 
tisement columns of the ‘ The Times ” on Saturdays a 
complete list of their sales, which will include estates 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, town and country 
properties, ground-rents, reversions, gas and water 
shares, stocks, &c. In cases where property is to be 
included ample notice should be given in order to 


Tuesday, Aug. 15th 
Tuesday, Sept. 12th 
Tuesday, Oct. 17th 

Tuesday, Nov. 14th 


a 


As 


_James’s-street, S.W. 


ca ‘0 Syndicates, Builders, and Speculators.—Chelsea,— 
_ A magnificent Building Site of 24,000 super. feet, 


7 TESSRS. ROBINS, SNELL, and CO. have 


received instructions from the Wilkinson Sword 
td. (in consequence of the removal of their works 
to more extensive premises) to LET by AUCTION, at 
the MART, City, on TUESDAY, MARCH 28th next, 
e valuable FREEHOLD SITE now oceupied by the 
mpany’s works, and admirably adapted for the 
erection of a handsome block of flats, a theatre, or 
other purposes requiring a large area in a leading 
thoroughfare The site has frontages of 109ft. to 
King’s-road and 250ft. to Sydney-street, and contains 
an area of about 24,000 square feet. ; 
articulars, plans, and conditions of sale from the 
licitors, Messrs. CkurSEMANN and Rouss, 85, Grace- 
ch-street, E.C,; at the Mart; and from the Auc- 
neers, Messrs. Ropins, SNELL, and Co., 22, Conduit- 
eet, Bond-street, W. 


By order of Trustees.—Preliminary Advertisement.— 
Freehold Building Estate, Streatham, near West 
Norwood Railway Station. 3 


NV ESSRS. FIELD and SONS, and Messrs. 
4} WALFORD and WILSHIN, who are jointly 
oncerned, will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, at 
early date, a valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
_ ESTATE, known as High View Park, comprising 16a. 

r. 10p., lying immediately at the rear of and with 
roach from Leigham Court-road ; also a contiguous 
Freehold Building Site of 2a. and 5p. in a new road 
intended to connect Canterbury-grove with Thurlby- 


articulars and plan, in due course, of Messrs. K1nas- 
D, Dorman, and Co., Solicitors, 23, Essex-street, 
and; of Messrs. Watrorp and Witsuin, Auc- 
oe Anerley, S.E.; and of Messrs. Fieup and Sons, 


insure due publicity.—St. James’s-house, No. 22, St, 


EAL Cheap Lots of small weekly SHOPS 

or HOUSES in London WANTED to PUR- 

CHASE. Handsome commission paid to introducers. 

Agents’ lists of real selected and inspected cheap lots 

carefwly examined. Send full particulars to actual 

buyer.—Address, ‘“A.,’? at Horncastle’s, Cheapside, 
E.C.; Box 1011, Burnpmrs’ JourNAL. 1 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-roaf, Plumstead, S.E. 8 


A NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For. full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum 


R I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
e CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 
or personally.—MippLEeron and CarpEn, 19, Craven- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


O ARCHITECTS, UPHOLSTERERS, and 

Trade generally, DECORATIONS in any style. 

Reasonable terms. Town or country.—HaTHERLEy, 
40, Great Pulteney-street, W. 1 


OR SALE, 64 VENETIAN BLINDS, 2ft. 

8in. by 4ft. Llin., of best selected Pine ; best drab 

tapes and lines; fitted with Beaumont’s Patent Action. 

No reasonable offer refused.—Apply ‘‘ Housekeeper,’ 
23, Crutched Friars, E.C. B 


ASONS’ CHISEL STEEL, tin. to 1iin. 
octagon, 14s. cwt. Masons’ Chisels, assorted, 
12s, 28lbs.—E. DraLrey, Moore-street, Sheffield. 3 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must 

have knowledge of drawing.—Apply, stating age, 

experience, and salary expected, Box 998, BuiLpERs’ 
JOURNAL Office. 


ANTED, energetic and experienced 
REPRESENTATIVE in the London and Pro- 
vincial wall-paper trade. Must have good connection, 
and be personally well known to the principal deco- 
rators and upholsterers. Good correspondent; well 
educated and capable man of business; pleasing 
address and gentlemanly appearance. One who has 
represented a wholesale house or firm of manufacturers 
preferred. Liberal salary and commission to first-elass 
mau.—Apply, stating age, experience, full particulars, 
and salary expected, by letter, to “A B C,” Street 
Brothers, 5, Serle-street, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


“YW OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable’ London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement. —‘** Sur- 
veyor,” office of the BurinpERS’ JOURNAL. 41 


| ess MANAGER (35) desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, town or country. | First-class 

testimonials; good manager of men and work ; expe- 

rienced in building, specifications, quantities, drawings, 

measuring up, &c.—Box 1005, BUILDERS’ POUR AS 
ffice, 


XPERIENCED ASSISTANCE given at 
iD own or Employer’s Office ; Specifications written, 
Designs, Plans, and Details drawn; quantities taken, 
Accounts adjusted; moderate terms; highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, ‘‘Surveyor,” 11, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 2 


O ARCHITECTS.—ASSISTANT prepares 


Exhibition and Working Drawings, Tracings, &c., 


- in spare time.—Box 977, BuiLpDERS’ JOURNAL Office, 1 


URVEYOR’S and Architect’s - Junior 
Assistant, Disengaged. Levelling, surveying, 
colouring, inking-in, tracing, printing on plans. General 
office routine, Good references. Moderate salary.— 
* Junior,” Markham’s Library, Oundle." 1 


“Supplement, March 22, 1899.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. lv 


A PVERTISER prepares Plans, Designs, 


Details, Tracings, Specifications, &c., for ull 
building purposes, in spare time,—Apply, Box 991, 
BuiLpErs’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


aie sae Oe R, Exceptional Architectural 


Draughtsman, executes Competition and Exhibi- 
tion Drawings, Designs, and Perspectives in Ink, Wash, 
or Colour, and Architectural Sketches of every ee 


tion.—Box 1002, BuILDER’s JOURNAL. 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London.” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Axncuitzct & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques @rossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 18838. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. - 


PRICEH, wo) 2s ONH  PHNNYX: 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFT=MAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 

fat | 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements : > 
Six Lines or under... oats fee 
Each Additional Line... isa 25 


MO 
oo 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 

Six Lines or under _... ae %e ace. nie 
Each Additional Line... i. at nat i 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


OD 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) de Ee, 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) oe 
Three Insertions for the price of Two, 


om 
fencer] 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom .. 6/6 per Annum, 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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ARIN 


115-181, OXFORD ST, We 
(76, 178, SLOANE ST, SW. 


Decoration, ae : q 
gl RNITURE, 
Upholstery. a 


* WARINGS 


are unequalled for Chimneypieces, 
Overmantels, Grates, etc. 


WARINGS' 

Carved Oak or Walnut, with Black and Copper Dogs, Fitted Show Rooms are unique 

De Nurgan Tiles, and Marble Steps. examples of Taste in Furnishing. — 
WARINGS — 


are successful in competition for — 
Building, Decoration, and Cabinet 
W ork. a 


WARINGS : ‘ 


carry out Architects’ own Designs 
in the most careful manner. . 


WARINGS 


have struck a New Note in Fur- 
nishing—Art and Economy. 


* WARINGS 


will send Designs and Estimates 
free on application. 


. WARINGS 


In Oak, with Wrought Iron Grate. LONDON. LI VERPOOL, : 
PARIS, <2 — 1s MANCMESTE 


, 


Maren 29, 1899. | 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


= 
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Iv is undeniable 


_ Prevailing Depression ha? @ serious de- 
fein the Art-Market: < Pression, ~ affects 
AS the ~ artistic in- 
dustry of the country at the present time, 
_ which is especially felt by the painters of 
easel pictures, and that many practitioners 
__ of the arts called “Fine” who entered upon 
_ their studentship years ago with buoyant 
.- hopes and the, determination to perform 
great things, or, at least, to do the best 
_ which their unproved talents would allow, 
have so far fallen short of realising their 
ideal in that or any other way, that the 
- sordid cares and anxieties of providing for 
_ daily needs have perforee taken up the 
- whole of their daily attention, leaving little 
_ power to perform great things even if the 
opportunity should ever arrive. And 
although this may prove in the end good 
for art, by weeding out those whose bent is 
~ not strong enough to stand starvation, and 
 disecuraging others of the same kidney from 
attempting the difficult path, just at present 
it appears to make it hopeless for those who 
have not money at their back to enter the 
_ profession, which is surely a loss to the art 
of the country, since talent is not the sole 
heritage of the well-to-do.. It may be worth 
while to inquire into the causes of this 
depression, for if some or all of them could 
be removed it would at the same time benefit 
4 f the nation and be of assistance to a class 
which as a whole is generally underpaid, 
though the success of the few is so great as 
_ to give a false impression of the ease and 
; 3 luxury in which its practitioners are supposed 
- tolive. The first cause was no doubt the 
general depression from which the trade of 
~ the country suffered some years ago, during 
which men of means found that they could 
~ do without fresh pictures without suffering 
es Wery much, the passion for art being rare 
_ among Englishmen. Then the artists them- 
_ selves showed their patrons how a pleasant 
ie decorative effect could be given to their rooms 
at small cost, things which were pleasant in 
colour and fine in form assisting the effect 
greatly, though they might be inexpensive, 
and patrons were not slow to learn the 
lesson. Then painters and the ecrities who 
haunted the studios were again to blame, in 
. that they could not resist the temptation of 
pointing out the faults which they thought 
__ they saw in pictures shown to them, for one 
- must, of course, be superior to the things in 
whieh one can see faults! And as opinions 
in art matters are almost as various and 
e attherons as the practitioners, it was soon 
found that no picture escaped condemnation 
SPS anaes ; 


_ Causes of the 


asl « 
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‘by some one who claimed, at all events, to 


know what he was talking about. The 
natural consequence was that patrons deter- 
mined ‘to delay their purchases until there 
was some consensus of opinion as to what 
was worth buying. Another contributory 
cause was the favour with which large 
sketchy landscapes were received. Such 
works took but a short time to paint, and 
could be sold for low prices, whereas a figure 
picture of the same size, painted with any 
approach to completeness, cost almost as 
much to produce in absolute out of pocket 
expenses, and was therefore necessarily 
much dearer. But the estimation of Art by 
the ordinary purchaser being largely com- 
mercial, the highly wrought figure picture 
stood a poor chance of sale by the side of the 
equally large landscape at a much lower 
price, the patron’s mind being confused as 
to actual values, added to which the delight 
taken in natural beauty by the ordinary 
town dweller disposes him to admire and 
desire to possess pictures representing land- 
scape rather than figure work. All these 
causes have contributed to the present 
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THE Thames above Lon- 
don for that ten miles or 
so which is bordered by 
suburban villas and great waterworks has 
not for many years past been threatened with 
so many changesas now, London only “ dis- 
covered ” its river as a pleasure resort, and 
the riparian districts as residential neigh- 
bourhoods, well within the memory of the 
middle-aged; and with this discovery has 
come the occupation, not only of the pleasant 
meads along the banks for building purposes, 
but also of the land stretching away from 
the valley back to the low hills that confine 
the basin of the Thames—a traet of country 
which, following the terminology of Anglo- 
German political agreements in Africa, may 
well be called the “hinterland.” “ Hinter- 
land ” is a blessed word, and expresses much 
in small compass; but the pleasing leas and 
foothills which form the hinterland of the 
suburban Thames are fast becoming 
unblest with a wilderness of small 
houses, which are not only no better than 
they ought to be, but are not, by a long way, 
so good as they well might be, We may, 


The Suburban 
Thames. 


THE ISLAND HOTEL, EEL PIE ISLAND. 


depression, and there is yet another. The 
immense production of the last thirty years 
has so congested the houses of patrons, many 
of whom have inherited collections, as to 
make them very fastidious as to what they 
select to add to their already large stores, 
while those who have tried to realise the 
money laid out upon them have often found 
that from various causes the investment 
has not turned out well. This tends to 
make patrons shy of buying now, fearing 
a like result in the future. It is to be feared 
that the depression Will last for some time 
yet, for painters are still being manufactured 
by the hundred by schools of Art all over 
the country, and the students of the present 
day certainly have not less confidence in their 
own judgement than those of twenty years 
ago, nor are they more chary of expressing 
their opinions, while moneyed men, if they 


have a taste for Art, appear now to prefer to~ 


contend with each other in the sale rooms 
for acknowledged masterpieces, in place of 
educating their perception and insight by 
seeking out the works of comparatively un- 
known men who show promise, A. W. 


» 


DRAWN BY C, G. HARPER. 


however, congratulate ourselves that the 
smug enormities of Surbiton, built from thirty 
to forty years ago, are no longer possible. We 
may see innumerable suburban roads rising in 
the Thames Valley, but at least they are of 
cheerful red-brick and of an_ inoffensive 
design for the most part; while Surbiton 
remains a monument of yellow stocks, stucco, 
and bad tasta. But it is not wholly of these 
things that we would speak, but rather of the 
changes which this vastly increased popula- 
tion along its banks has wrought, and is 
about to work, on the river itself, Let us 
take, for example, Richmond and Twicken- 
ham. Richmond Bridge, built a hundred and 
thirty years ago, belongs to the Augustan age 
of bridge-building in England, and is corres- 
pondingly dignified and stately. The growth 
of traffic in Richmond town and surrounding 
districts has rendered this structure too 
narrow for present needs, and the heavy 
gradient of its roadway is now found to be 
more trying than in the days of old, while 
omnibuses were as yet undreamt of. So 

roposals are now in the making for its | 
denclitinn and replacement by another and 


~ 
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more commodious structure. At the same 
time news comes that Twickenham, on the 
other side of the river, demands direct com- 
munication with the Surrey shore, and at no 
less famous a spot than Twickenham Ferry, 
as picturesque a place as you shall find within 
twenty miles of town, and one sung and 
painted by many sweet singers and famous 
artists. The drawing-room ballad of 
“ Twickenham Ferry,” popular some fifteen 
years ago, reflects the sentimental associa- 
tions of the place, and if the actual ferryman 
is neither young nor romantic, the spot has a 
charm which must inevitably vanish when a 
bridge spans the stream. It is good hearing 
that the Twickenham District Council is 
considering the advisability of purchasing 
the Marble. Hill estate near here, and pre- 
serving its riverside lawns and well-wooded 
grounds as a public park, thus saving this 
reach of the river from being built on; but, 
against this item, is the fact that Hel Pie 
Island will shortly undergo a change, in 
the demolition of its old fashioned “Island 
Hotel,” which is to give place to a modern 
hostelry of a soaring character—* palatial ” 
as the phrase goes, but ill-assorted with the 
picturesque waterside character of the place, 
whose mossy piles, tangled underwoods, and 
tall elms render this a veritable isle of 
romance. That the Duke of Orleans has 
erected a boat-house and a hideous river wall 
at York House, just here, is to be deplored, 
as taking from the rustic character of the spot, 
and that in the recent proceedings anent 
Glover’s Island, at; Richmond, the advertiser 
with his hoardings is bent on invading the 
district is another sorry sign of the times. 
O-GrEe 


ARCHITECTS AND TRADE 
COMMISSIONS. 


N reference to the recently published report 
of the London Chamber of Commerce 
on “Secret Commissions ’—upon which we 
commented last week—and to the very 
general discussion which has arisen upon that 
report, we have received the following letter 
from a well-known firm of manufacturers 
of builders’ materials and sanitary appli- 
ane2s :— 


To the Editors of Taz BurtpErs’ JourNAL and 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 

“Dear Sirs,— Your journals have made their 
position, because they are beyond competition, 
and your place is strong enough to take a 
definite stand on the subject of trade bribery 
and architects’ commissions. I wish you would 
insert the inclosed letter, omitting all names, 
and ask the Institute of Architects and Sur- 
veyors whether it permits its members to take 
commissions. Manufacturers would be in- 
finitely indebted to you for taking this thing 
up, and would support you very thoroughly 
against a squeezing, many are too weak-kneed 
to resist.” 


The inclosure referred to is the following 
letter addressed to our correspondents by an 
architect, described as “ C0. E., Fellow Insti- 
tute of Architects and Surveyors” :— 


“ DEAR Srrs,—I have specified ten of your 
salt-glazed mangers with water division, bran 
plug, and washer. These are to be used at 
some stabling I mentioned to your traveller 
Some time ago. If the contractor has not 
arranged a price with you I shall be glad for 
you to include for mea 10 per cent. discount. 
I think he will be ready for them in about 
three weeks.” - 


To this letter our correspondents replied 
as follows :— 


“Dear Sir,—We are glad enough to have 
your work, but we do not like commissions 
and never pay'them, We think tke system 

derogatory to both architect and manufacturer, 


as one sec cannot be too etrongly. Hopror 
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On Reflection. | 


‘**An Architect 


Wanted.”’ published last week a 


letter from a correspon- 
dent who required an architect to design for 
him a country house, and we added an invi- 
tation to any who might be disposed to 
undertake the work to put themselves in com- 
munication with us. ‘he response has been 
extraordinary. Our original intention was 
to forward to our correspondent such letters 
as we received, leaving him to make his own 
selection. But the number of applicants— 
already more than forty—makes it neces- 
sary, if our correspondent’s purpose is to be 
served, that some sort of selection should be 
made for him. We have accordingly decided 
to initiate a competition in which we shall 
ourselves pay the premiums. By this means 
we shall, while acting with perfect im- 
partiality, best serve the interests, we think, 
both of our correspondent and the architects 
who offer him their services. We defer 
unotil next week a detailed statement of the 
Conditions of Competition, but meanwhile 
we may state that our offer applies equally 
t> all architects, not only to those who 
hwe already made application. 


By the election -of 
Mr. Aston: Webb to the 
Associateship of the 


The New A.R.A. 


‘Royal Academy, a well-deserved honour has 


been paid to one of our most eminent and 
conscientious architects. Mr. Webb has been 
a hard worker, and he has rendered yeoman’s 


service to the profession he adorns, having — 


served the two great architectural bodies, 
first as President of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, then as Hon. Secretary, and after- 
wards Vice-President of the R.I.B.A. But 
his services to Architecture in the larger 
sense consist in the works he has carried 
out, which, taken as a whole, may be fairly 
regarded as representative of the highest 
accomplishments of present day architects, 
Mr. Webb’s most ambitious work has not 
yet been given to the world. Two or three 
years ago he was invited by the Govern- 
ment with two other architects to prepare 
designs for the completion of the South 
Kensington Museum. Mr. Webb’s designs 
were regarded by the assessor, Mr. Water- 
house, as the most satisfactory of the three ; 


but up to the present nothing has been done ~ 


towards carrying them out. The work cannot, 
however, be much longer delayed, and when 
the much needed building is erected, we shall 
have not only a worthy home for a great 
Government department but a noble and 
enduring monument to an artistic genius of 
the first rank, — 


TOWARDS the end of 
last session there was 
established a Parlia- 
mentary Council, consisting of duly ap- 
pointed representatives of the various trades, 
the objects of which were stated to be: “To 
take action with respect to any Bills intro- 
duced into either House of Parliament affect- 
ing the interests of trade, of free contract, 
and of labour, or with respect to the action 
of Imperial or focal authorities affecting in 
any way the said interests.’ The new 


Employers 
in Parliament. 


Council was an offshoot of the ‘“ Labour 


UNDER this heading we- 


,men in Parliament—the Parliamentary Com- 


The Foes of _#H# latest accomplishm2n 


responsibilities, would be small indeed, 


‘Protection Association,” of which the Earl 
of Wemyss is the presiding genius, To 
the principle of a committee representing in 
Parliament the special interests of employers — 
no reasonable person could object. Indeed, — 
it seemed an altogether desirable thing that, — 
side by side with the body which authorita- — 
tively represents the interests of the wor 


mittee of the Trades Union Congress—there 
should be another, equally authoritative and 4 
equally representative, which might speak — 
for the employers of labour. Given two 
committees, composed of businesslike and 
reasonable. men, one might suppose t 

much friction might be avoided, and man 
questions affecting employers and employe 
adjusted with mutual satisfaction as the resul 
of friendly pourparlers between the two bodie 
But. “businesslike” and “reasonable” ar, 
the last epithets to apply to the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council, which ‘is evidently — 
dominated by the antiquated individualism of — 
the Karl of Wemyss, and looks at every ques- _ 
tion from the standpoint of days prior to the 
passing of the factory acts. We have just — 
received a paper published by the Council, ~ 
setting forth the title and purpose of | 
number of public and private bills now before 
Parliament to which the Council proposes to 
offer opposition, together with a short state 
ment of its grounds of objection. Some o 
these bills are introduced by Liberal and some 
by Conservative members. The Council is 
impartial in its opposition. Proposals to ~ 
limit hours of labour in mines, bakehouses, 
and shops, to secure qualified attendants for — 
steam engines and boilers, to provide auto- 
matic couplings on railways, to extend the — 
principles of the Workmen’s Compensation 
and the Truck Acts, are all objected to; but 
to our mind the most objectionable feature of 
the Council’s attitude is its affectation of — 
solicitude for the good of the working man. — 
The Council’s object, as revealed by it 
actions, is clearly to prevent any legislation 
which makes for the safety, the health, and 
the happiness of the working classes, if — 
there is the slightest danger of sue 
legislation affecting the pockets of the em-— 
ployers. 2 ee 


of this precious council is to _ 
veto one of the most hope. 
ful schemes that have recently been brough 
forward for the promotion of industrial peace 
Mr. Ritchie in pursuance of what happily — 
seems to have become the fixed poliey of th 
Board of Trade, whether a Liberal or a Con om 
servative Government happens to be in power, a3 
has been making efforts to bring about some — 
workable arrangement by which strikes and s 
lock-outs, with their attendant evils, may be 
rendered less frequent, if not altogether pre- ~ 
vented. Among other steps Mr. Ritchie — 
communicated to the Employers’ Parliamen- 
tary Council a suggestion, which emanated — 
from the Parliamentary Committee of the = 
Trades Union Congress, that a Board — 
of Conciliation consisting of employer 
and employed should be established, t 
whom all disputes should be submitted 
There was to be no compulsion to accept the — 
suggestions of the proposed Board, but no — 
strike or lock-out was to be begun until the 
Board had considered the issues and pro 
nounced upon them. The Employers 
Council has rejected the proposal, with 
expressions of sympathy for its objects, 
which Mr. Ritchie and the public will no 
doubt appreciate at their right value. We 
do not for a moment suppose that this 
Parliamentary Committee is in any real 
sense representative of the employers of the — 
United Kingdom; if it were, the hope of 
happier relationship between employers ar 
employed, based upon a juster and mo 
reasonable estimate of mutual duties a 
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= PORTRAIT OF INIGO JONES, FROM AN OLD 
A ENGRAVING. 


SOME NOTES ON THE WORKS 
OF INIGO JONES. 


. By H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.ILB.A. 


PWAAHE history of the English Renaissance 
falls naturally into three well marked 
~~ divisions; (1) the experiments of those 
who accepted any form of Art, so long as it 
emanated from abroad: (2) the success of 
igo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren; and 
the long decadence. 

t is with the second of these three 
divisions this essay proposes more especially 
(0 deal, but in considering the life of Inigo 
es and his influence on the Architecture of 
country it is essential that something be 
said about the first of these three periods. 
At the decline of Gothic Architecture the 


: 


0, under the patronage of Henry VIII. and 
nobility of his day, were employed in 
iderable numbers, more especially in the 
hern counties; doubtless owing to the 
rt influence and the proximity to the 
tinent. It is particularly noticeable that 
do not appear to have designed and 
ied out any single building, and we must 
refore suppose, that their art was confined 
ly to designing small things, and was an 
of detail, of delicate arabesque in 
r and terra-cotta, and of carving, for 
h they had always been so justly famous. 
ym the influence of these Italians the art 
is country was destined to undergo an 
rtant change, being as much affected 
them as the literature was. The passion 
verything Italian amounted to such a craze 
no man of any standing could be said to 
re completed his education without a visit 
y; and it became the fashion to import 
n objets-d’art. The collection of which, 
her with pictures of the Italian masters, 
assumed such proportions that it was not 
before it spread to Architecture. Many 
dents visited Italy partly as the agents of 
e patrons, and partly for the purpose of 
educating themselves in the new style. 
These students on their return home would 
fake a position as foremen among their fellow 
WV mee (the profession of an architect being 
at this time unrecognised), and they un- 
ibtedly are responsible for much of the 
design we find at this period. 

On the death of their great patron Henry 
VIIL., the Italians appear to have departed 
from England. Edward VI. during his short 
reign preferred rather to spend money on 
ation than on art, and after the extrava- 
pant. excesses of Henry’s court, the nobility 
, ardly have been in a very rich condi- 


- 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


tion. 


Italians were foremost of the foreign artisans, _ 


Little building appears to have been 
done during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary, though under the rule of the latter the 
decay of Gothic Architecture received a slight 
check. These were, however, troublous times, 
and one would hardly expect to find much 
advance in the art of Architecture. 

The conclusion we may therefore arrive at 
is that the direct influence of this first 
attempt to introduce Italian art was not of 
sufficiently long duration to have very 
considerable results, more especially as the 
area affected was so small; but it enlarged 
men’s ideas, and created a desire for greater 
knowledge of the ancients, a desiro largely 
fostered by the amount of classical literature 
published at this time. 

When Queen Elizabeth commenced her 
reign the separate existence of the architect 
from the general body of workmen was still 


not recognised, buildings were erected princi- 


pally from specifications, many examples of 
which still exist, drawings were very seldom 
used. his want of architects was largely 
atoned for by the amount of taste for 
Architecture displayed by the nobility. 

Affairs with Venice now became strained, 
Pope Pius V. endeavoured to induce all Roman 
Catholic powers to break off relations with 
England. Queen Elizabeth, from political 
and private considerations sympathised with 
the Protestants on the Continent, and nearly 
all the foreigners who came to England during 
her reign, were natives of Germany and the 
Low Countries. It thus happens that the 
influence of the Germans on design now began 
to predominate over that of the Italians, and 
eventually ousted them out of favour, There 
were also about this time many pattein books 
of design published in Antwerp, and exported 
to this country, and the lavish use made of 
these books by the workmen of the age 
becomes very noticeable when we examine the 
arabesques, strap work, and jewel work 
(patterns evidently emanating from Con- 
tinental sources), which adorn the buildings 
of the Elizabethan age. 

Speaking of this important period which 
directly preceded the Renaissance proper, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield says :—‘“The effect 
of German art on English was greater for the 
time than the Italian, but not so lasting in 
its results; that this influence had not sunk 
deeply is evident from the ease with which 
Jones overthrew it, and it did not appear in 
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England as long as the development Gf 
Architecture was spontaneous and traditional, 
and though not unconscious. was nct the 
result of deliberate eclecticism. 

“The real and essential change in English 
Architecture, the change which altered not 
inerely its detail but its whole intention in 
building, is not to be found in these experi- 
ments of the sixteenth century, but in the far- 
reaching revolution introduced by Inigo 
Jones, the first Englishman to grasp in its full 
significance the art of the Italian Renaiss- 
ance.” 

With Inigo Jones an entirely fresh start 
was made. More than a century after the 
Italian Renaissance had been in full swing he 
was the first Englishman to make of it a 
serious study, and being also possessed of an 
exquisite sense of proportion, as well as an 
amount of learning in advance of the age, 
there is little wonder that, when almost fresh 
from Italy, having made the acquaintance of 
King Christianus IV. of Denmark, he was 
introduced by that monarch to the English 
Court, where, once established, he quickly 
arrested the German element, which then 
held sway over English Architecture. 

When Jones first set foot in Italy Michael 
Angelo and the best Italian architects had 
passed away, and the decadence had set in, 
he had therefore the very best work to study 
from, and moreover being able to detect the 
decay, was able in his own practice to steer 
clear of its causes. 

It has been said of Inigo Jones that he 
destroyed the English tradition, which up to 
his time was a living factor in English build- 
ings in spite of ornament borrowed from Italy 
and Germany. But when we consider how this 
tradition had remained uncared for, how the 
art of Architecture was being swayed by 
fashion, how fast the eclectic tendency was 
growing in the English people, refusing to be 
repressed, we cannot but acknowledge that if 
Art was to be d rected by varying fashion, in- 
stead of by gradual growth, the channel 
through which Inigo Jones has the respon- 
sibility of having directed it, was undoubtedly 
the best. Had Jones lived a century earlier 
his influence would probably have had an 
entirely different result, and his genius might 
have promoted the growth of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, although, judging from the way the 
Italian Renaissance affected all the cultivated 
nations of Europe, it seems hardly probable 
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that England could long have withstood the 
growing ‘tide. 

Inigo Jones was born in Smithfield, London, 
on July 15th, 1573, and was christened four 
days later in the Church of Saint Bartholomew 
of that parish. His father was a cloth- 
worker, who seems not to have been particu- 


larly 
years, 


left an unpleasant. legacy ; 


will, 


before his death, 


« All 
that 
paye 
be re 


prosperous, at. any rate in his later 
for we find that on his death, Inigo was 
in the father’s 
dated 1596, which was executed just 
he bequeaths to his son 
the debtes, billes, bondes, and bookes 
I leave in writinge, to receave and to 
my debtes, so farre forth as they maie 
ceaved.” It has been said that Inigo 


the elder was a tailor near St. Paul’s, and 
was connected with Spanish merchants, one 
of whom gave his Christain name to the 


child, 
Was 


put this is scarcely probable; the name 
‘not an uncommon one, it being the 


English form of Ignatius, and as the father 


as well as his 


illustrious son were devout 


Roman Catholics, it is little to be wondered 
at that they bore the name of the saint. 

Very little is known of Jones’ earlier life ; 
the probability scems to be that he was 


apprenticed to a joiner. 


He seems, however, 


not to have remained long in this occupation, 
for we find that he was distinguished in early 


life for painting, 


‘His 


and took up ) this profession. 
first biographer states that “He was 


particularly taken notice of for his skill in 


the practice of landscape painting,” 


which 


probably was the reason that one of the 


lords 


study landscape painting. 


of the Court sent him to Italy to 
Arrived there, the 


claims of Architecture appealed to him more 


stron 


in his career. 


gly than those of painting. Of this period 
He himself writes: “ Being 


inclined to study the arts of design, I passed 


into 


foreign parts to converse with the great 


‘masters thereof, in Italy, where I applied 
myself to search out the ruins of those 


ancie 
itself, 


which in spite of time 


nt buildings, 
are yet 


and violence of barbarians, 


remaining; having satisfied myself in these, 
and returning to my native country I applied 
my mind more particularly to Architecture.” 

But he evidently did some painting, for there 


“were, 


the c 


until quite recently, two landscapes, in 
ollection at Chiswick House, where also 


a large collection of his drawings was stored. 
These, or 1ather most of them, were, in 1892, 


given 


by the present Duke of Devonshire 


into the custody of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 
Webb, who was his pupil and executor, 


says, 


“He was architect-general unto four 


mighty kings, two heroick queenes, and that 
illustrious and never to be forgotten Prince 


Henry.” 
employed by 
‘sent for him from Italy, and then he was 
employed by Queen Anne, 


He goes on to say that he was first 
Christian of Denmark, who 


the Danish 


paces who married the then King James 
TI. of Scotland, but who had now become 


King 


of England. Their eldest son Henry, 


Prince of Wales, an exceedingly cultivated 
prince, recognised also the genius of Inigo, 
and took him under his especial patronage. 
How long he spent in Denmark is uncertain ; 
several buildings are attributed to him, but 
it must be admitted on very slender grounds, 


He is 


said to have assisted in building part of 


the Palace of Fredericksborg, because it bears 


such 


a resemblance to Heriot’s Hospital, 


Edinburgh, but it is exceedingly doubtful if 
he had anything to do with the latter build- 
ing, and even more open to question if he 
was employed at Fredericksborg. 

Queen Anne may be said to have been the 
means of introducing him to the Court. of 
James, and he soon became actively engaged 
in arranging the Masques which formed such 
a feature in Court revels of this’ period, and 
on which it seems too much time and money 


could 


not be expended. These Court Masques 


formed a great contrast to the plays of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when people had 


been 


content with the wonderful genius of 


Shakespeare and his contemporaries without 


any ‘setting of scenery or stage effect. 
Masque was 


‘ often, 


only 


The 
a brilliant pageant, the words 
to the disgust of Ben Jonson, being. 


used as a necessity to describe the | 


scenery, and it was in these plays that Inigo’s 
genius was employed to produce elaborate 
stage effects. He was the first to employ 
scenery on a large scale in England; having 
no doubt learnt many things on this subject 
from the Italians. With “this great talent, 
we can understand his becoming a favourite 
in the Court, which is known to have been 


one of the gayest and most frivolous of its” 


time. His first important Masque was given 
at the instigation of the Queen of James I., 
at Whitehall, on Twelfth Night, 1604. The 
words were by Ben Jonson, who says himself 
that the bodily part was “of Master Inigo 
Jones’s design and act.” The whole descrip- 
tion of the scenery is given in Ben Jonson’s 
works; the cost of the Masque was about 
£10,000 of our present money, and, when one 
considers the extraordinary amount of prepara- 
tion involved in its production, one is not 
surprised at the sum. In the same year he 
was busy preparing the scenery and devices 
for three plays, presented before the King in 
the hall of Christ Church, Oxford, which, per- 
haps, hardly came up to the expectations 
aroused by his earlier success, for a con- 
temporary thus alludes to the performance in 
a news-letter: ‘They hired one Mr. Jones, a 
great traveller, who undertook to further 
them much, and furnish them with rare 
devices, but performed little of what was 
expected. He had for his pains, as I have 
constantly heard, £50.” 

The Masque of Hymen on the following 
Twelfth Night was the joint production of 
Jones and Jorson. The latter here praises 
Jones when he says: “The design and art, 
together with the devices and their habits, 
belong properly to the merit and reputation of 
Master Inigo Jones, whom I take the modest 
occasion in this fit place to remember, lest his 
own: worth might accuse me of an ignorant 
neglect from my silence.” We shall notice 
that those cordial feelings gave place later to 
great jealousy on the part of Ben Johnson. 
It was in this Masque that Jones made an 
even further departure, and gave what was, 
perhaps, the first transformation scene in 
England. The upper part of the scene was 
composed of clouds, which were made to swell 
and at last opened, discovering Juno seated 
on a throne, supported by peacocks, whilst 
above her, surrounded by fire, stood Jupiter. 

He was employed on many other Masques 
at this period of his life, and, probably owing 
to his reputation and versatility, he was em- 
ployed by the Crown on a mission to France 
in 1609, as appears from an entry in the 
treasurer’s book—* To Inico Jones, upon therle 
of Salisburies warrante, dated 16 June, 1609, 
for carreinge lres (letters) for his Ma's servyce 
into Fraunce, xiij! vjs viij*.” 

On his return he prepared another Masque, 
working with Jonson, and receiving an equal 
reward with him for his share of the 
“invention.” 

But from this time the relationship with 


‘Jonson does not seem to have been. of the 


most amicable nature, and in 1619 Jonson 
made the anything but complimentary remark 
to Prince Charles, “that, when he wanted to 
express the greatest villaine in the world, he 
would call him ane Inigo,” and, continuing, he 
says: “Jones having accused him for naming 
him a fool behind his back, he denied it, but 
T said he was ane arrant knave, and I avouch 
it.” This, the first quarrel, was patched up, 
and they joined together for the last three 
Masques which took place in the reign of 
James I. The last in which they worked 
together was performed before King Charles 
and his Queen. It was entitled “ Chloridia,” 
and was the cause of the great quarrel between 
the collaborators, which arose from the cir- 
cumstances that Jonson put his name on the 
title-page before Jones, This was the last of 
Jonson’s Court entertainments, his place being 
taken by others, who were more subservient to 
Jones, and flattered him considerably, Heywood 
among them, who says: ‘‘I cannot pretermit 
to give a due character to that admirable 
artist, Mr. Inigo Jones, Master Surveyor of 
the King’s Works, who, to every acte, nay, 
almost to every sceane, by his excellent 


_inventions gave such an extraordinary lustre 


upon every occasion changing the stage, to the 


* 


opened on April 22nd and. closed on October 


admiration of all the spectators, that, as I _ 
must ingeniously confesse, it was above my — 
apprehension to conceive, so to their Sacred — 
Majesties and the rest of ‘the auditory it gave — 
so general a content that I presume they never — 
parted from any object presented in that 
kind better pleased or more plenally satisfied.” 
But Ben Jonson, although supplanted at 
Court by the influence of Inigo, had not done — 
with him: He wrote “ An Expostulation with 
Inigo Jones,” in which he says: “Painting 4 
and carpentry are the soul of masque ; ” aad] 
again, “ Thy twice conceived, thrice paid” for 
imagery.” Jonson points out, -what is mo st 
probably the truth, that Jones wanted to be — 
master of all, and get all the praise, an ¥ 
attitude which was naturally most galling to e 
the playwright. In Jonson’s later: play | of 
«The ‘ale of the Tubb,” Inigo is repre- | 
sented in the character of ‘Vitruvius Hoop, ey 
but Jones had so much power that by” order 
of the Lord Chamberlain the part was cut 
out, as it says in the old entry “ exceptions 
being taken against it by Inigo Jones, Sur- 
veyor of the King’s Works, as a personal 
injury unto him.” “Even as the play is handed 
down to us, much shorn of its origin 
character, one can easily trace Jonson’s bitter 
enmity towards Jones. 2 Ze Se 


Squire Tus: Can any man make a masque 
here in this company ? 
To-Pan (a tinker): A masque? What's that 
Scripen (the great writer) : 
« A mumming or a Shew Haney 
With vizards and fine clothes.” 
Ciencu (the farrier) : oes 
“A disguise, neighbour, 
To the true word, ‘There stands the id 
-can do’t, sir, ee 
Medlay, the joiner, In- sbite In, of Islington, 
The only man at a disguise in Middlesex cS 


Squire T.: But who shall write it? ~~ a 
Hiuus: Scriben, the great writer. ei 

SCRIBEN : 7% 

“ He’ll do’t alone, sir, he will join with. no. 
man, SIE 


Though he bea joiner, in design he éalls it, : 

He must be sole inventer, In-and-In se es 

Draws with no others; In’s projects, ‘he 
will tell you, € 

It cannot else be feazible, or conduce 

Those are his ruling words.” + 


It is interesting to note that Jonson ( 
Jones a joiner, which makes it even 
probable that he had been apprenticed, to 
in his youth, as has been already stated. — 

it was at the time of this quarrel — 


the poet, with whom he had been associated 
in arranging masques. He erected a monu- 
ment to his memory in the churchyard | i 
St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, where it is still to 
seen, 

(To be continued. ) 


Venice Art Exhibition will 
Special rooms will be dedicated to som 
of the chief artists. ; 


A large block of warehouses in Fountain n 
Court, Aldermanbury, London, is to be rebuilt 
from the plans of Mr. H. E. Chatfeild Clarke 
architect, of 63, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, and the cost of the work is estimated 
at £12,000. 

The Birmingham Royal Society of 
Artists’ 34th spring exhibition is in course 
of preparation, and a private view for su 
scribers will be held to-morrow. The'socie 
has secured for the present season a selection 
of the works of Mr. Walter Langley, R.I. 


Portobello Improvements. — The b- 
committee of the Corporation which has charge 
of the improvements at Portobello, provided 
for under the Amalgamation Act, have re- 
solved to recommend the extension of the 
promenade on the beach from the pres 
termination at Pipe Street westwards to Ki 
Road, at a probable cost of £7500. It 
also resolved to recommend the format 
a drainage system, at a ‘probable. cost of 
£12,000. 
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FURNISHING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 


at". 


HE third annual Furnishing Trade’s 
_-— . Exhibition and Market, which was 
opened at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
on the 17th inst., is primarily intended to 
afford a meeting place for business purposes 
for the wholesale and retail trader. This 
purpose is admirably served, inasmuch as the 
exhibition is-larger and more representative 
‘than’ those of previous years, and it affords 
6 retailer an opportunity of ‘seeing the best 
that is being done in-every branch of the 
furnishing trade.. The general public is 
xcluded from the exhibition, admission being 
invitation ticket and trade card, and, from 
the business point of view, this exclusion. is 
no doubt wise. But from another ‘point. of 
view, it is perhaps a little to be regretted. 
ere are many, probably, who, being 
neither buyers nor sellers of furniture, 
would yet find a certain interest in 
‘such an exhibition. from the evidence it 
‘would afford of the progress or retrogression 
artistic taste in this country. The art 
tic would doubtless find many things at the 
Agricultural Hall that would shock his 
rtistic sensibilities, but he would find there 
, Surer index than could be found in any art 
lery of the average level of artistic culture 
ained by the masses of the people. Among 
a truly artistic people, such as the ancient 
reeks, not pictures only, but the common 
ticles of everyday use are objects of beauty ; 
inartistic people will be perfectly content 
ae articles merely fulfil their utilitarian 
jects. ; 
_ The visitor to the Furniture Exhibition who 
‘Should examine the exhibits in this philo- 
ophical spirit would find, we think, not a 
le that he would regard as distinctly 
couraging. Of the aggressively ugly there 
8, perhaps, less than might be expected, while 
‘ot a few of the designs for sideboards, over- 

ntels, and bedroom suites, reach a high 
el of artistic excellence. One of the most 
stic stands in the exhibition is that of 
ssrs. Charles Marco, and Co., pedestal 
mnufacturers, of 4, New Zealand Avenue, 
Barbican, E.C., who, in addition to a great 
variety of pedestals of attractive design, are 
wing some beautiful examples of artistic 
rk in bronze and terra-cotta. Immediately 
djoining this stand’ is that of Mr. W. W. 
teliffe, of 219, Old Street, E.C.; here also 

tobe seen a number ‘of ° artistic 
ibits, chiefly of Louis XV. and Sheraton 
Wwing-room -goods. There seems to be a 
ival just now of the taste for Sheraton 

furniture, Several firms make a speciality of 
this class of goods, in particular Messrs. E. 
ahn and Co., Limited, of St. Andrews’ Street, 
C., have a capital display, which includes 
he exact reproductions from original old 
inets, bureaux, and occasional tables. The 
firm also exhibit a good selection of 
ved oak furniture and of bronze fittings for 
tric lighting. 
‘Messrs. John Hough and Son, of Birming- 
n, are showing a bedroom suite of specially 
ctive design in satin walnut, polished Chip- 
dale, with pollard oakpanels ; also another 
the same design in ash, pulished: golden. 
Messrs. Alfred Goslett and Co., of Tabernacle 
reet, H.C., are showing a large selection of 
yérmantels: of all. kinds; some of their 
“Louis”. glasses are specially attractive. 
pa firm also does a large business in build- 

ing materials, including wall papers, leaded 
lights, colours, varnishes, polishes, &c. Some 

novelties in ebonised and green maple furni- 
ture are being shown by Messrs. D. Jacobs 

and Sons, of Hackney Road, London, E., anda 

eat: variety of folding furniture is to be seen 
athe stand of Mr. E. Atkins, of Church Row, 
inal Green Road, E. 
he Jarrahdale Jarrah Company have an 

xhibit of special interest to builders; their 
famous West Australian hardwood is best 
po alan a material for street paving, but it 
is now-also being largely used for shop fronts, 
ow sills, stair treads, counter tops, &c. 
ese purposes it would seem to be 
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admirably adapted, as it takes a beautiful 
polish and presents a very handsome appear- 
ance, Messrs. Cobbett and Co., the well 
known timber merchants, of Virginia Road, 


Bethnal Green, E., are showing samples 
of various woods for turning, picture- 
frame mouldings, planed fret-woods and 
prepared . panels, and _ also _ specialities 


in turning. Mr. C. Alstrom, of 76, Great 
Eastern Street, E.C., who manufactures all 
kinds of office and library furniture, show- 
cases, arid shop fittings, exhibitsa few samples 
only of his wares. Mr. Alstrom employs 500 
men in a steam factory, and makes a speciality 
of supplying an estimate and drawing on the 
spot for any work required. An _ exhibit 
which should interest large employers of 


labour is the “ Dey” time-register, an ingenious 
arrangement for registering the time of arrival 
and departure of employees. The workman 
presses a button every time he enters or 
leaves the works, and the time is automatically 
printed on a roll of paper running over a 
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drum inside the machine. Another mechanical 
contrivance that is worth noticing is Phipp’s 
Patent Automatic Gas and Electric Light 
Extinguisher, which works by clockwork, and 
will turn off gas taps or electric light switches 
at any set time. 


The Church of Le Vieux St. Etienne, 
Caen, of which an illustration is given on this 
page,is a fine example of the latest phase of! 
French Gothic. It dates from the days of 
William the Conquerer, but has been restored, 
—not very happily—in recent times. The 
interior contains some very beautiful work, 
notably the cupola. It seems incredible that 
the people of Caen should have allowed their 
beautiful church to fall into its present state 


of neglect and ruin; portions of the building 


are used for the storage of forage, others for 
the safe custody of street cleaning implements, 
brooms, rakes and the like. Such at any rate 
was the state of affairs at the time when the 
above sketch was made. The sketch shows the 
tower viewed from a narrow street close by. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE* 


By JOHN BILSON, F.S.A., F.R.L.B.A. 


(Concluded from page 105.) 
treating of the vaults over the principal 


N 
I spans of churches, the author said that’ 


the Normans aimed at covering all parts with 
stone vaults. The plans of piers sufficiently 
indicate that the vaulting of the principal spans 
was intended to follow the vaulting of the 
aisles. ‘The*thoir-piers of Saint Nicolas, Caen, 
and Saint Georges-de-Bosherville were cited as 
typical examples. Each shows a group of 
three shafts on each side of the pier to carry 
the arch-orders of the main arcades, a single 
shaft which receives the transverse arch of the 
unribbed aisle vault, and a corresponding 
shaft towards the main span. It is not im- 
probable that the failure, which naturally 
attended the construction of the earliest 


DRAWN BY F, CHATTERTON. 
vaults over wide spans, may in some 
cases have rendered subsequent recon- 


struction a necessity. Very few early ex- 
amples of vaults over wide spans have sur- 
vived. The earliest instance in England of a 
ribbed vault over the principal span of a great 
church is the choir vault of Durham Cathe- 
dral, though here the original vault was 
replaced by the existing vault in the thirteenth 
century. The vault over the north transept 
of Durham is probably the earliest of such 
vaults still existing. The evidence of the 
structure itself, the analogy of the other 
vaults of the church, and the documentary 
evidence, taken together, enable one to speak 
with some approach to certainty of the 
character and date of the original choir vault 
of Durham. The plan of the choir, con- 
sisting of two double bays, is a type 
usually associated with a sexpartite vault. 
But the date is much too early for this 
kind of vaulting. There can be no doubt 


* Resumé of a paper read before the Royal Institut 


- of British Architects on March 20th. 
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that the original choir vault was a ribbed 
vault, and it may safely be concluded that the 
choir was originally covered with a double 
quadripartite vault over each double bay, 
closely resembling the vault of the north 
transept, erected almost immediately after- 
wards. 

The vaults of transepts and nave at Durham 
next came under examination, and were dis- 
cussed at length, the author showing that 
the character of the work indicated that the 
vaulting idea was present in the earlier parts 
of the structure, and that it was abandoned 
and again taken up while the work was still 
in progress. Touching the date of the nave 
vault of Durham, there is absolutely no 
authority for Billing’s statement, repeated by 
later writers, that it was constructed between 
1233 and 1244 in the Norman style. Symeon’s 
continuator proves that the nave was vaulted 
between 1128 and 1133, and this is borne out by 
the character of the masonry of the vault itself. 
Durham affords complete proof of the ability 
of Norman builders to construct ribbed vaults 
over the principal spans of a great church, and 
to abut the thrust of these vaults by arches 
across the triforium of which the flying but- 
tress is merely a development. Evidences 
quoted by the author indicate that the choir 
vault was constructed by 1104, the vault of the 
north transept may be assigned to a date 
within the first decade of the twelfth century, 
and that of the south transept within the first 
quarter of the century ; while the nave vault, 
with its pointed transverse arches, was con- 
structed between 1128 and 1133. 

Examples of vaults showing the influence 
of Durham were cited in the priory church of 
Lindisfarne, no part of which appears to be 
later than the middle of the twelfth century, 
and, on a small scale, Warkworth Church, 
(Northumberland). The nave of Lincoln was 
vaulted before the middle of the twelfth 
century. It was built by Remigius, and, 
dedicated in 1092, was injured by fire in 1141, 
and Giraldus Cambrensis states that it was 
vaulted by Bishop Alexander. Henry of 
Huntingdon places the date of this work 
at 1146. What this vault was like may ke 
gathered from the chancel of Stow Church, 
Lincolnshire, the detail of which so closely 
resembles Alexander’s work at Lincoln as to 
prove that it was executed by the same school 
of masons. The evidence here indicates that 
Alexander’s nave vault at Lincoln must have 
been ribbed. 

The following early examples of ribbed 
vaults to apses were referred to, and their 
characteristics described: The small apsidal 
chapel on the east side of the south tran- 
sept of Christchurch, Hants, appearing to date 
from early in the twelfth century; the apsidal 
chapel on the east side of the south transept 
of Tewkesbury Abbey church, which may be 
assigned to the first twenty years of the 
twelfth century; Birkin Church, Yorkshire, 
middle of twelfth century; the octopartite 
vault of the Treasury of Cantezbury Cathedral ; 
the apse vault of the Chapter-house of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, a larger and more advanced 
example, finished by Bishop Geoffrey Rufus, 
1113 -1140.. The last-named was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1796, but Carter’s draw- 
ings have preserved an accurate record of, it. 

The author concluded his paper with some 
observations on the bearing of the English evi- 
dence on the general question discussed in the 
prefatory paper previously referred to. Before 
the introduction of the rib, the Normans were 
already developing the articulation of their 
construction to an extent quite unknown in 
the lle de France. ‘The earliest ribbed vaults 
exhibit a system which is slightly less advanced 
than even the primitive vaults over the aisles 
of Saint Etienne, Beauvais. The large number 
of ribbed vaults still remaining proves the 
existence of an active school, which had 
already accomplished much before the in- 
troduction of the pointed arch. It is 
remarkable that all these English vaults are 
quadripartite. No example is met with either 
of the sexpartite vault or of the intermediate 

_ form—quadripartite cut by a secondary trans- 
verse rib—both of which occur in the group 
es churches in and around Caen. Obviously 

e quadripartite vault was the earliest form, 


and varieties could not have been developed if 
the quadripartite vault had not previously been 
known. The evidence of the rib sections points 
in the same direction. As in their system, so 
also in the profiles of the rib mouldings, the 
earlier ribbed vaults in England come into 
line with the quadripartite vaults at Lissay, 
and represent an earlier stage than the vaults 
of the Caen group. These latter, whether sex~ 
partites or of the intermediate form, show 
one easily recognised type of the rib 
section, a more refined and clearly later 
type not found in England until the 
octopartite vault over the ‘Treasury at 
Canterbury Cathedral, probably erected soon 
after 1130. The approximate date of 1180 
suggested for the earliest vaults of the Caen 
group, seems probable enough, and the experi- 
ments which the builders of these vaults tried 
in setting out the curves of the ribs, indicate 
that they were not adopting ready-made a 
system already worked out elsewhere. Apart 
from the English evidence, the authenticated 
dates of the earliest ribbed vaults prove that 
influence from the Ile de France is quite 
impossible, and show the complete indepen- 
dence of the Norman school up to, at any 
rate, the end of the first third of the twelfth 
century. 

Mr. Phené Spiers proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bilson. He thought that the principle 
Mr. Bilson had set forth was that Norman 
vaulting in England had been of an indepen- 
dent character. Normandy architecture was 
behind the rest of Europe in the early years 
of the eleventh century, compared with the 
rest of France. 

Mr. Francis Bond, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that if Mr. Bilson was right in 
his conclusions as to the chronology of the 
high vaults at Durham, then they must come 
to the conclusion that the architect of the choir 
vault, alleged to have been completed in 1104, 
was the very first to solve the great problem 
of Western Medieval architecture—how to 
construct a ribbed vault, divided into oblong 
compartments, over a high nave set between 
low aisles and lighted by clerestory windows. 
But if so, how was it that no English archi- 
tect availed himself of the Durham solution 
with the exception of the builders of Lin- 
disfarne, which was an appanage of Durham 
—till the closing years of the twelfth century ? 
The weak point of Mr. Bilson’s case was that 
it rested ona translation, The nave was stated 
to have been finished ad sui usque testudinem 
in the year 1128. If this meant “up to its 
vault,” then the subsequent statement that 
the nave was completed by the monks in 1133 
might be taken to mean that the vault of the 
nave was constructed between 1128 and 1133. 
But testudo was used of wooden roofs also, and 
not of stone vaults exclusively ; which seemed 
to invalidate the whole hypothesis. 

Mr St. John Hope madesome remarks about 
Norwich Cathedral, which he thought worthy 
of study, and Mr. E. W. Hudson called atten- 
tion to the vaulting of the Priory of St. J ohn’s, 
Clerkenwell, with bold diagonal ribs, which he 
considered twenty-five years earlier than 
Rahere’s ribless works of 1123 at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to, 
and in reply Mr. Bilson said that Mr. Spiers 
quite misunderstood him if he drew the con- 
clusion that he desired to make England 
independent of Normandy. When Mr. Bond 
stated that his (the speaker’s) conclusions in- 
volved the supposition that a Durham archi- 
tect was the first to solve the great problem of 
Gothic architecture, was he not considerably 
overstating his point? To mention only one 
example in Normandy, the problem, as Mr. 
Bond had put it, was solved with unribbed 
vaults in the choir of Saint Nicolas, Caen, 
which was completed c. 1083, ten years before 
Durham was commenced. He admitted that 
his views as to the dates of the high vaults at 
Durham were opposed to preconceived ideas, 
but careful study of the building and the evi-. 
dence had convinced him that the conclusions 
he had put forward must in the main be 
accepted. ‘The vaults were obviously of vari- 
ous dates, and it was quite impossible to at- 


tribute them, with the chapter-house vault — 


and the high vaults of Lindisfarne, to Bishop 


hi 
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Pudsey, as Mr. Bond had suggested in ] 
recent book. They were entirely different 
character, and palpably earlier than Pudse} 
works, of which we had several notat 
examples. : 


A NEW BRIDGE AT VENICE 


By AtFrepo MELANI. 


§ Pe necessity for a new bridge over ° 
Laguna at Venice has been ‘under ‘ 


“cussion now for some time, and the site . 


all but been determined. It should be soi 
where between the extreme point of the ¢ 
‘and San Guiliam di Mestre. Now to constr 
a bridge over the Venetian lagoon is @ V 
different matter from building one in | 
other city. The city of the Doges must res} 
the rights of art and also its characteri 
physiognomy ;. it is therefore not unnati 
that the idea of a new bridge should h 
many opponents, and should be the subjec 
many heated discussions. It is needles: 
say that the most violent of these oppon 
are artists. This opposition on the par 
the artist, both here and elsewhere, 18 ° 
praiseworthy, provided it is not dire 
against the free development of the reqi 
ments of modern life; for, to ‘respect 
antique is just, but the exaggeration of 
respect is reprehensible. On the whole 
necessity for a new bridge at Venice ca 
be denied, but at the same time it i 
be hoped that the structure will corres] 
to the artistic exigencies of the 
for though it will be a work of pl 
utility, it should be at _the same 

a public ~monument—a work of art 
fact Three designs have been submi 
the first from the Offices of Savigliano, 
second from the engineer Chicchi of P: 
and the third from the Architect Sper 
Rome, I do not know how far either of ° 
respects the artistic exigencies of the cit 
know, however, that none of theze de 
were discussed, because the question oj 
bridge was suspended. by a prudent. deli 
tion of the Communal Councilfof the city, 3 
invites new studies before definitely votin 
measure. The cause of the deliberation 
the great influence of the opinion of 
Venetian artists who assembled in ord: 
discuss the question. They were not u 
mous however, there was a division in} 
they specified their ideas in two orders « 
day ; in the first of which they affirme 
necessity, that if a bridge must be erecte 
artistic right of Venice should be resp 
The second, voted by the minor.ty, d 
the necessity of a bridge, declaring tk 
“ would cause a grave alteration in the ai 
aspect of the city.” I believe that such 
opinion of Ruskin and also of many oth 
England who are enamoured of Venice 
who may now rest assured that—accordi 
the general opinion—the question of thi 
bridge over the Laguna has been indefi 
shelved. At any rate the project, aft 
deliberation of the Communal Council, wil 
to be modified, and will not be discussed ' 
it be of artistic value. The supporters 
project who demand in eatremis a new W 
to the terra firma—like Oswald in I 
“Ghosts ” who: cries out for the sun— 
obliged to modify their idea. 


SS 


Beith Parish Church was opened o 
day last week. It will hold 600 peopl 
has cost £1660. ‘lhe architect is Mr, 
Snodgrass. 3 

The Central Meat Markets, Lond 
is stated, have been weakened by the col 
action of the steam and destructive gasesé 
from the thousands of trains that pass a 
pass beneath the markets during the week 
according to the “City Press,” there is no} 
to believe the rumour that the marke 
likely at any moment to disappear in’ 
tunnels beneath. In places where the 
work supporting the fabric above has b 
weakened by the action of the gases ant 
series of brick tunnels and archways 
erected. 9. <- ha 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoud in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


PROPOSED BUILDING EXTENSION. 
In reply to “A. B.” (South Devon): The 
fifty-fourth bye-law prohibits the erection of a 
building such as proposed without having at 
_therise an open space, exclusively belonging to 
the building, of 150 square feet at least, and 
from 10ft. to 25ft. wide, according to the 
height of the building. The proposed plan 
seems clearly to violate these rules. The bye- 
laws do not limit the height to which the 
building may be raised. A. H. 


DEFECTS IN PLASTER WORK. 
To the Editor of Taz BurtpErs’. JOURNAL. 


_ Dear Sre,—Will you kindly answer the 
following question relating to plaster work: 
We found the stone lime broken away from 
the pricking up, not from the lath, which re- 
tained the key properly. We shall be glad to 
be advised whether it was the material that 
was wrong; the gauging and workmanship 
was all right. S. anp F. S. 

_ Yarmouth. 

~ It is somewhat difficult to determine the 
cause of breakage without seeing the work ; 
but it may be due to various causes: 1. The 
pricking up may not have been properly keyed 


 —i.e., scratched—to retain the floating and 
_ setting coats; 2. The pricking up may have 


“é 
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‘been dusty or too dry, or the suction too great 
to afford a good and retentive ground for the 
floating coat. Either of the above defects, 


singly or in combination, would have a ten- 


dency to failure of cohesion of the first and 
second coats.” W. MILLAR. 


_ MEANING OF “ PRIME COST.” 
To the Editor of Tor BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


DEAR Sir,— Will you kindly explain to me 
in the columns of the BurLpERs’ JOURNAL, the 
exact meaning of the words “Prime Cost,” 


used ina specification. Is prime cost the net 
_ or list price P—Yours truly, 


_ tracts include the following clause respecting ~ 
_ Prime Cost. 


Hatfield. BSG iB: 
The R.,I.B.A., conditions for building con- 


«The words ‘ Prime Cost’ or the 


initials P.C., applied in the specification to 
- goods to be obtained and fixed by the con- 


F 
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tractor, shall mean, unless otherwise stated in 
the specification, the sum paid to the mer- 
chant after deducting all trade discount for 
such goods in the ordinary course of delivery, 

but not deducting discount for cash, and such 
sum shall be exclusive of special carriage, the 
cost of fixing, and contractor’s profit.” It is 
in all cases advisable to specify exactly what 
is meant by Prime Cost in order to avoid any 
possibility of dispute. 


SURVEYORSHIPS IN THE ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. 
To the Editor of Tur BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Will you kindly let me know, 
through your columns, the qualifications 
necessary for candidates to enter the Royal 
Engineers, what examinations it would be 
necessary to pass, also the salary ?— Yours 
truly, A. S 
Official particulars of the examination for 
Assistant. Surveyors in the Royal Engineers 
ean be obtained gratis from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, 
.W.- Candidates must be between twenty- 
ne and thirty years of age, must have served 
for at least three years in the office of an 
chitect, civil engineer, surveyor, or builder, 
and must produce evidence to show that they 
ve profited by this training. The salary 
commences at £180 a year, rising at the rate 


* 


of £10 each year till £280 is reached, after 
which further promotion is usual, though it 
may be delayed, with a usual maximum of 
£600 a year, while there are a few more highly 
paid posts, Retirement at sixty-five years of 
age is compulsory, with pension for the rest of 
life at the rate of as many sixtieths of the 
pay being received at date of retirement as the 
surveyor has been years in the service, with a 
maximum of forty-sixtieths. Gee TM: 


Correspondence. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 
To the Editor of THE BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


S1r,—Since my second letter appeared in 
your issue of March 15th (p. 91), it has oc- 
curred to me that some of your younger 
readers may be misled by a remark therein, 
which is illustrated by a little sketch, regard- 
ing the spread of vertical pressure. I men- 
tioned, as a matter of argument, twice the 
thickness of the concrete as the extreme limit 
of actual spread of pressure, and that, of 
course, would only be possible in exceptionally 
good concrete. As a matter of precaution, I 
should have added that the safe limit of spread 
is much less, and is that defined by an angle 
of 45 deg., z.e., that the projection (D E in the 
sketch) of the concrete should not exceed its 
own thickness. I always keep well within 
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that limit, even with cement concrete. If it 
is necessary to have a larger area than the 
angle gives, either (1) the concrete can be 
thickened, giving the enlarged projection F B, 
or (2) the iron base which must, under any 
circumstances, be large enough to meet the 
safe crushing resistance of the concrete per 
foot, can be spread to A, so that the same 
spread DC is reached by the same angle AC, 
or (3) iron joists can be embedded near the 
bottom of concrete; but this is serviceable 
only in the best cement concrete. Many con- 
siderations arise out of this last method, with 
which, however, I will not trouble you now. 
J.D. 


To the Editor of THz BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 

Sir,—In replying to J. D.’s first letter on 
this subject, I had no desire to depreciate the 
value either of his theories or his experiments. 
In that letter he appeared to me to dogmati- 
cally assert as a fact, and not merely as an 
opinion, that the employment of a continuous 
and substantial bed of concrete on a soft 
soil where great weights have to be carried 
is calculated to ensure settlements in the 
building. 

My reply was only intended to controvert 
his statement by recording personal expe- 
riences where this method of procedure had 
been adopted without the injurious results 
foreshadowed by J. D. / 

I agree that the pressure on the site accord- 
ing ts my plan cannot be mathematically 
uniform, and in using the word “uniform” in 
my paper, I intended the term to be used in a 
comparative sense. 

I quite understand that it is possible as J. D. 
alleges to proportion the foundations respec- 
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tively to the loads to be carried, if these can 
be determined with accuracy ; but it is for the 
reason that the various and respective loads 
cannot, I maintain, in practice, be fixed with 
anything approaching strict accuracy that I 
prefer to depend upon the continuous and sub- 
stantial bed of concrete, thereby obtaining 
additional bearing surface on the ground, and 
consequently a wider distribution of pressure 
thereon, although this distribution must ad- 
mittedly be dependent upon the quality and 
thickness of the concrete. 

This method of distributing the load will be 
effective, in my judgment, inall buildings where 
the columns carrying the floor beams are 
spaced at the usual intervals, which invariably 
range, where heavy weights have to be carried, 
from 12ft. to 13ft. In exceptional distances, be- 
tween the columns as illustrated by J. D. in his 
diagrams, I should, to ensure distribution of 
the pressure to further points, embed steel 
girders in the concrete. 

I should like to say that I know an instance 
of a seed warehouse of five floors which was 
built upon soft ground, with varying and sub- 
stantial beds of concrete, in the manner 
advocated by J. D. The floor columns were 
uniformly distributed at intervals of about 
13ft. A material subsidence occurred under 
some of the columns after the floors were 
loaded, with the result that all the floors were 
more or less crippled. It is my opinion that if 
a continuous and sufficient bed of concrete 
had been put over the whole site, and yet of a 
considerably less thickness than was placed 
under the individual columns, these unequal 
settlements would not have occurred.— Yours 
truly, J. H. PEARSON. 


NATIONAL CONTROL OF BRITISH 
LAND. 


To the Editor of Tue Bu1inpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,— The “Housing of the Working 
Classes” and “ Britain’s Food Supply” are 
surging to the front as urgent national ques- 
tions. The ownership and use of every acre 
of agricultural land and of every square yard 
of building land within the narrow limits of 
this “tight little island” should, in my 
opinion, be under legislative (national) con- 
trol. It is to the interest of the nation gene- 
rally and individually that all who claim 
ownership of agricultural land shall be res- 
ponsible to the Legislature : 

(1) That such land be cultivated so as to 
augment, in the highest possible degree, 
the quantity and quality of the food 
supply of the people. 

(2) That in its cultivation the full. pro- 
portion of labour shall be employed. 

And as to building land: 

That on each plot there shall be erected 
houses, commodious, well drained, well 
ventilated, and well lighted, the best 
suited to the requirements of those who 
will of necessity inhabit them. 

By the Prussian Land Act of 1881 the owner 
who neglects to so cultivate the land as to 
ensure the most abundant produce, or who 
does not employ adequate agricultural labour, 
forfeits his right to continued ownership 
thereof, the Legislature steps in, sells the 
land, and hands over the proceeds to the 
recent negligent or incapable owner, who can 
invest his capital in a manner more congenial 
to his tastes and capabilities. 

In New South Wales a similar law exists as 
to mining land, whereby it is enforced that 
the amount of labour employed shall be in due 
proportion to the extent of the mine. The 
same principle can be readily applied to 
building land in this country by conferring on 
our county councils “compulsory purchasing 
powers.” 

In many parts of London and in other 
British towns and cities there are broad open 
streets, bordered on either side by mere 
“cupboards” of houses, small rooms, low 
ceilings, bad ventilation, and but little light, 
thoroughly unwholesome dwellings. Why 


should the owners be allowed to continue to — 


let for profit these unwholesome dwellings, any 
more than the baker be allowed to sell un- 
wholesome bread ? 

The greater part of these so-called houses 
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are near the end of their leases, and the repairs 
which can be legally enforced immediately, or 
in a few years, will consume the whole of (or 
more than) the rent of the now remaining 
period. These tenements, purchased at an 
official valuation under compulsory powers, 
would cost but little, and upon their sites the 
councils could enforce the erection of houses fit 
for human habitation. A public meeting will 
shortly be held in London by the“ Working 
Men’s Home Union” to fully discuss this 
important question, to which meeting tenants, 
landlords, councillors, and others from all 
parts of Britain will be heartily welcomed. 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES HAYSMAN, 
President “ Working Men’s Home Union.” 
Finchley Road, Hampstead, London. 


COTTAGE HOMES AT MIDDLE- 
WOOD, NEAR ROCHDALE. 


By ESTHER WOOD anp G. Lu. MORRIS. 


(Continued from page 103. ) 
oe girls’ cottages (Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14) in 
the Middlewood Settlement differ in plan 
from the boys’, but have the same general 
arrangement of rooms; the ground floor being 


particular purpose. It is, of course, quite 
possible to criticise certain of the arrange- 
ments, but it will be found generally that such 
alterations mean some corresponding draw- 
back rather greater than less in degree. 
The girls’ home is not quite so satisfactory, 
the long and straggling hall and the large 
landing on the first floor are points that 
might possibly have been improved upon. 
The principal bedrooms, however, are well 
placed, and, like both the boys’ home and the 
Receiving Home have cross lighting and 
ventilation, a thing to be desired. A pass door 
on one side of the fireplace of the large central 
bedrooms, answers the same purpose as that 
in the Boys’ Cottages. 

In the planning of Cottage Homes, there 
still exists some difference of opinion among 
Poor Law Guardians about the number to be 
housed in each dwelling. Many Boards of 
Guardians have found from experience that 
eighteen to twenty are too many, and that the 
number should not exceed twelve, or at the 
most fifteen. Twelve is the number agreed 
upon by the Rochdale Guardians, and it may 
safely be assumed that there is less likelihood 
of the children being treated too much en 
masse, as must happen when the members are 
increased. The cost of administration is more, 
but the chance of the Homes becoming 


remedial of pauperism is greater, and unless 
they fulfil this purpose—the object of their 
erection—the 


whole idea underlying the 


GIRLS’ HOME. 


occupied by the play room, large kitchen or 
living room, scullery, bath room, larder, 
and lobbies ; while the upper story has 
_ its two principal bedrooms holding eight 
and four respectively, and its spare room and 
‘mother’s room, 

' There is little criticism to be made upon the 
boys’ homes, both ground and first floor are as 
‘near perfection as they can well be for their 
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Homes becomes of no avail. An increased 
outlay now upon small homes is likely to be 


more effective in the long run than a smaller — 


outlay upon larger but fewer homes, less 
costly in administration. It would be as well 
for guardians to bear this in mind. 

Some of the practical details for the working 


of the cottages are interesting. The architects 


have taken special precaution to make it im- 


possible for two children to use the same water 
for washing; the lavatories consisting of two 
deep sloping slate slabs, resting on a porcelain 
channel, the children not being able to get any 
water except from the running lever taps, with 
rose outlets. The slate slabs are provided to pre- 
vent the splash, and the channel to actasa waste. 
The floors of both lavatories and bath rooms 
are tiled, andalso the dadoes to a height of 3ft. 
6in. This may seem extravagant, but it is 


very desirable from a sanitary point of view, 
and possibly in the end more economical. The 
continual re-newing of the paint on the walls © 
would soon exceed the extra cost of tiles and, — 
as the plaster in such rooms gets very easily — 
knocked and damaged, an untidy appearance 
would soon be given to these rooms. ( 
Fire-places are so skilfully planned that the — 
flues nearly always gather together in, the ~ 
middle of the ridge, or very near it; by this 
means the warmth of the building is increased 
when the fires are alight, the hot air travelling © 
up through the centre of the buildings. 
The internal wood is of varnished pitch pine, 
as it can be easily kept clean ; painted — 
woodwork, however, or pitch pine stained, 
would have been preferable ; the extra — 
labour involved is little, and of its more ~ 
pleasant appearance there is no question. 3 
Ventilation, especially that of the bedrooms, — 
is provided by special inlet tubes and extract- — 
ing flues, and air is also admitted behind the 
transoms of all windows by a hit and miss 
arrangement. In the bedrooms the windows ~ 
are on opposite sides of the rooms, and carried — 
as dormers right up to the ceiling, _ ee 
The washhouse and out-offices are situated 
in the rear of each semi-detached block. Itis — 
suggested by some guardians that this pre- 
vents the possibility of the foster mothers — 
disagreeing over the condition of the wash- — 
house as is sometimes the case when one 
washhouse is provided for two cottages. a 
The closets are on the pail system, and the _ 
soil will be used upon the land. Main sewers 
are laid in the two roads, each cottage ~ 
connected, but having disconnecting traps ~ 
before entering the sewers. At the head 
of the main sewer is an automatic flushing — 
chamber. The sewers discharge into settling — 
and precipitating tanks, the solids being — 
precipitated, and the clear effluent overflowing — 
into a present brook drain. No drains © 
enter any of the houses, and manholes for — 
cleaning and inspection purposes are placed — 
at the change of direction in the drains. — 
Good water is obtained on the site from — 
springs, and a small reservoir will be formed — 
on the high lands, from which water will flow — 
to all the homes. The homes will be lighted — 
by the electric light, and the current will be — 
brought over the hill from the workhouse by — 
means of overhead wires. bes 
' The cottages are well built, the outside 


walls being constructed with a cavity—the ~ 
outer portion being faced with Yorkshire pitch- — 
face par points, and lined with brick; on the 
other side of cavity is the four-and-a-half brick — 
wall. Externally the buildings present a more 
picturesque appearance than is usual, har- 
monising fairly well with the surrounding ~ 
district. Stone is used chiefly, and the whole ~ 
of the roof—covered with blue slate—over-— 

hangs the walls both at the eaves and the 

gables. Passing round the site we feel that — 

these cottages might with avery little 

additional outlay have been built still more in — 
character with the surrounding moorland ~ 
country. Instead of the pitch faced par 
points, which in reality are so ugly, and yet are 
used so frequently now-a-days in this district, 
how much more beauty would have been — 
gained by building the walls like the 
cottages and manor halls of an earlier age: 
smooth face par points varying in width 
beginning moderately large at the base and 
getting smaller towards the top — with 
colossal bonding stones at the angles, and 
possibly stone copings and stone slating if the — 
money would have allowed. These would 
have given the cottages a character which 
they now seem just to miss. Notwithstand- 
ing this criticism the whole scheme, both 
from a practical and in a less degree from 
an artistic point of view, is far in advan 
the great majority of cottage homes: ~ 
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& THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


“REFLECTIONS ON THE ENGLISH 
- RENAISSANCE. 


: 
P- 
| 
_ By REGINALD T. BLOMFIELD. 


: 


, (Continued from page 102.) 

; A. paper was opened by the President (Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne) who said that they had 
all listened with great enjoyment to a paper 
they had been looking forward to for a long 
time. He thought the paper was worthy of a 
good discussion. Mr. Blomfield had clearly 
shown that by a full knowledge was accom- 
plished good work: vey 


HE discussion following Mr. Blomfield’s ~ 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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Mr. L. A. Shuffrey briefly seconded the yote 
of thanks. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton thanked Mr. Blomfield not 
only for his paper, but for the excellent drawings 
he had exhibited. Mr. Bolton contended that 
craftsmanship was not the only thing to con- 
sider, but the principles of Architecture. For 
in those buildings on the Acropolis at Athens 
were all rubbed down by slave labour, yet 
how fine they were. In St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, by Inigo Jones, his craftsmanship was 
not that which remained, for the church has 
been so much altered. For all that the power 
of the design still remained. ‘There was some- 
thing more than craftsmanship about it to 
give it its present beauty. Facts such as 
these, he considered, went a long way to 
diminish the importance of the craftsmanship 
idea. Hedid not consider anage of machinery 
fatal to Architecture, although the craftsman- 
ship would be better present. Mr. Blomfield 
had not referred to one defect of the Anglo- 


———————— 


to hear such a paper in the metropolis. 
Looking around on the metropolis what did one 
see. There was a cathedral, St. Paul’s. One 
saw a set of craftsmen practically spoiling 
the Architecture. What right had any por- 
tion of the British people to call in a man, 
however eminent (and no one wished to say a 
word against any man of genius as such), to 
spoil magnificent Architecture? Again, look- 
ing westward, one saw a bridge, shortly to be 
built. A bridge over the Thames, and in such 
a city as London, should, above and beyond 
most things, be a work of Architecture, not 
only a means of crossing from one side to 
another. But where was the architect? Sup- 
posing a body of architects did interfere with 
the engineer, who was justly to be considered 
a craftsman, for he daubs on ornament, how 
were they treated? He wished that some of 
Mr. Blomfield’s general principles could be 
driven into those people who had the control 
of public buildings. 


_ Mr. Leonard Stokes said that the President 
had thought the paper worthy of discussion ; 
all he could say was “ Ditto, ditto,” to 
thing, The men who thought that with- 
knowledge they would be original were 
curse of their generation. If they only 
ew a little more they would do a good deal 
s, to the benefit of everybody. Mr. Blom- 
d had not disparaged craftsmanship, but 
had truly said, this was not everything. 
An architect ought to have a better know- 
ledge of crafts than the workmen, for he went 
wbout more than they, and was able to grasp 
he principle of the work. Mr. Blomfield had 
d something to the effect that Architecture 
s not merely ornament; they might have 


ght this was obvious, but it was not. 
| 
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Classic school, which was not very successful 
in the treatment of the ordinary small house. 
There had been a wonderful development in 
the modern villa house, and Mr. Norman Shaw 
had put them upon the right path. He did 
not think that the progressive character of 
Architecture during the Renaissance had been 
sufficiently dealt with. A good deal could be 
learnt from it. The Renaissance architects 
had solved many problems in an admirable 
way, such as the use of the dome. 

Mr. A. H. Hart expressed dissent from the 
statements made as to originality being lost 
by too much study. He considered a great 
deal of study of old work was necessary, and 
the man who had most familiarity with that 
work was most likely to be original in his own. 
The time spent in study would well be repaid. 

Mr. G. J. T. Reavell said that he was glad 
to hear general principles laid down. Up till 
then he never had heard any, but Mr. Blom- 


field had taught them a great deal. 


Mr. C, H.. Brodie said that it was wonderful 


a 
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Mr. M. Garbutt thought that the people 
responsible for the decoration of St. Paul’s 
were not wholly to blame. If the present 
decorators had been replaced by an architect, 
was there one who had had sufficient training 
in colour? In regard to Vauxhall Bridge, 
none of the critics of the design had given a 
sketch showing how to do it. The engineer 
was asked to design a bridge with some archi- 
tectural pretensions, and he had no doubt done 
his best. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes. Prynne, in summing up, 
said Mr. Stokes asked what there was to dis- 
agree with. Well, he had thought that some 
criticism would be called up by the despondent 
tone of the lecturer in speaking of modern 
Architecture. He (the speaker) thought that 
there was a glimmer of hope among this chaos, 
for chaos it was, and they should not be dis- 
heartened. Originality was to be got in the 
end by the study of the old Architecture. He 
thought the complaint about the destruction 
of the Architecture of St. Paul’s would not 
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appeal to the general public. He hoped the 
work of destruction would be put an end to. 
He then put the vote of thanks, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

Mr. KR. T. Blomfield, in reply, said many 
interesting points had been brought forward 
by the discussion. Mr. Stokes had put his 
(the speaker’s) remarks ina nutshell. What 
he understood him to say was that an archi- 
tect’s craft should be his own craft. An 
architect was the master mind, and should 
master all the crafts in their relation to each 
other. He thought there was a great deal to 
study in eighteenth century work, of which 
there was a large quantity of quite small work 
all about England. What Mr. Bolton had 
said about the Italian building was -very 
valuable. If in Rome one could divest oneself 
from the obtrusion of the large amount of 
trumpery ornament, there was much in the 
building which was very fine. Mr. Bolton 
had clearly pointed out that a fine effect was 
to be got apart from the conditions of crafts- 
manship. If in Architecture a problem was 
really solved, it would stand the wear of any 
time. Originality, he thought, was to a great 
extent a misconception. It was the gift of 
God—not a thing to be acquired, though, of 
course, the gift could be developed. Modern 
architecture could not be arrived at through 
craftsmanship. An architect should always 
be studying, with an idea not of heaping up 
knowledge, but of mastering a method of 
expression of his own ideas. 

The President announced that the annual 
soirée would take place at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, on April 21st. The ladies’ 
night would be on April 19th. The next 
lecture would be read on Apr 1 14th by Mr. F. 
W. Pomeroy, on “Modelling as Applied to 
Architecture,” with practical demonstrations. 


Keystones. 


A New Wesleyan Chapel is to be erected 
at Netherhall, at a cost of £5000 to £6000. 


The Site of the Stirling Public Library 
is to be in anew road which will run through 
the Corn Exchange Square. 


A section of scaffolding gave way last 
week at Messrs. W. D. and H. O. Wills’s new 
factory at Ashtongate, Bristol, and one man 
was killed, while two others were injured. 


New London County Council Buildings. 
—The L.C.C. has decided to purchase, at a cost 
of £100,000, the freehold interest in Nos. 26 
and 27, Cockspur Street, so as to erect better 
accommodation for its staff. 


A new nurse’s house was opened on 
Wednesday last in connection with the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, London. For the 
purposes of the house the adjoining Hospital 
of St. John and St. Elizabeth had to be 
acquired in May, 1898, at a cost of £30,000. 


The Cause of the Sewer Fatality —An 
inquest was held, on Thursday last, on the two 
men whose death we recorded last reek. Mr. 
Montgomery, brother of one of the deceased 
men, gave evidence to the effect that the 
sand through which they were working was 
treacherous, and some undercurrent probably 
loosened the struts, with the result that the 
sides fell in. Mr. G. F. Ellis, assistant sur- 
veyor to the St. Pancras Vestry, stated in his 
evidence that on the day of the accident he 
observed that there was no skeleton frame at 
the top of the runners as there should have 
been, and the error was, in his opinion, the too 
quick removal of the runners, which set free 
the sand, dislodged the struts, and caused the 
collapse. Mr. W. N. Blair, surveyor to the 
vestry, said that it would have been well to 
have left the runners fixed even after the 
filling in was done; but if removed at all, 
these supports which kept back tke shifting 
sand, should have been removed very carefully 
and slowly. The jury returned a verdict of 
accidental death in both cases, and expressed 
the opinion that the runners supporting the 
bottom y ortion of the trench were too hurriedly 


drawn, thus causing the sides of the cutting 
to fall in. 


R.I.B.A. STUDENTSHIPS AND 
PRIZES, 1899-1900. 


One list of subjects for competitions in 1899- 
1900 has just been issued, and is as 
follows :— s 

For the Royal Institute Silver Medal and 
25 guineas for Essays: A Review of the 
Architecture of the Elizabethan Period (about 
1550-1620), . 

For the Royal Institute Silver Medal and 
10 guineas for Measured Drawings: Drawings 
of any important buildings, classical or 
medieval, in the United Kingdom or abroad. 
Subjects suggested as worthy of illustra- 
tion.—One of the Colleges of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; (Scotland) Holyrood Palace, Edin- 
burgh; Jedburgh Abbey; (Wales) Chirk 
Castle, Denbighshire; (Ireland) Cashel Cathe- 
dral, or any Monastic Building; (London) St. 


Square; The Confessor’s Shrine and the Tomb 
of Edward IIL, Westminster Abbey; All 
Hallows, Barking; The West Portico of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; St. Mary Woolnoth; St, 
Mary-le-Strand; (Cambridgeshire) The Lady 
Chapel, Ely ; (Derbyshire) Ashbourne Church ; 
Bolsover Castle; (Dorsetshire) Barn at 
Abbotsbury; Manor House, Athelhampton ; 
(Gloucestershire) Redland Chapel, Clifton, 
Bristol; (Hampshire) Bramshill; Christ- 
church, Priory ; Romsey Abbey ; (Lancashire) 
Bramhall Hall; (Monmouthshire) Chepstow 
Castle ; (Northumberland) Ruined Buildings 
at Lindisfarne; (Norwich) St. Peter’s Man- 
croft; (Nottinghamshire) Steeple at Newark; 
(Oxfordshire) Burford Priory ; (Somersetshire) 
The Chapter House and the Lady Chapel, Wells; 
St. Cuthbert’s Parish Church, Wells; (Staf- 
fordshire) The Lady Chapel, Lichfield; (Surrey) 
Sutton Place, near Guildford ; (Sussex) Cow- 
dray House, Midhurst ; (Worcestershire) Per- 
shore Abbey, near Worcester. 

. For the Soane Medallion and £100: Design 
for a School of Fine Art, placed in a park, or 
public garden. Theaccommodation to includs 
approximately :— 

Entrance hall and staircase, about 2600 sq. 
ft. ; Office and council room, about 1500 sq. ft. ; 
Lecture room, about 1700 sq. ft.; Museum or 
gallery of casts, about 2800 sq. ft.; Two class 
rooms (Architecture), together about 2800 sq. 
ft.; Two class rooms (Sculpture), together 
about 2800 sq. ft.; Two class rooms (Painting), 
together about 2800 sq. ft.; Life school and 
models’ room, about 1000 sq. ft.; Three rooms 
for professors. each about 500 sq. ft.; Large 
hall for exhibitions, meetings, &c , about 4000 
sq. ft., with ante-room and one small room, 
extra; Library, reading room and librarian’s 
room, together about 3250 sq. ft.; Main corri- 
dors to be 8ft. wide. The basement story to 
contain lavatories and cloak-rooms for each 
sex, storerooms, rooms for heating and electric 
lighting installation, residence for caretakers, 
rooms for attendants, refreshment rooms. 

For the Pugin Travelling Studentship 
(Silver Medal and £40) : Selection of drawings 
(with testimonials) illustrating the medieval 
architecture of Great Britain and Ireland. 

For the Godwin Bursary (Silver Medal and 
£40): Selection of practical working draw- 
ings, or other evidence of special practical 
knowledge, and testimonials. 

For the Owen Jones Studentship (Certifi- 


cate and £100): Testimonies of acquaintance- ~ 


ship with colour decorations; successful 
candidate to submit an original design b7 
December 28rd, 1901, for the coloured decora- 
tion of one bay of one of the aisles of the 
nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral. — 

For the Tite Prize (Certificate and £30) : 
Design for an isolated clock tower and belfry 
in a public place, the centre of the clock dial 
to be about 60ft. from the ground 

For the Grissell Prize (Gold Medal and ten 
guineas): Design for a spiral staircase entirely 
of stone, carried on vaulting in a circular hall 
or tower, having an internal diameter of 35ft. 
The clear width of the stairs tobe 8ft. The 


floor; the total height from ground to 
second floor not to exceed 40ft. The top storey 
to be vaulted over, the height being optional. 
The lighting to be from windows. 2 


Alphege, Greenwich; St George’s, Hanover . 


staircase to rise from the ground to the second - 


. 


. tractors. : ee 


Great College Street, Westminster, S.W., is 
.29, Great George Street, Westminst: 
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A pamphlet containing further particulars — 
or the guidance of intending competitors can — 
be obtained from the Secretary, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit — 
Street, London, W.; price (to non members) 3d. 


Aberdeen.—A new chapel is to be erected a 
Blair’s Cottage in connection with a scheme of — 
extension which is being carried out at the — 
college. It will stand on the east side of the — 
college buildings. The spire will rise to the 
height of 150ft., and the entire work, chaps] 
and spire, will be in Aberdeen granite. Ths _ 
chapel is to cost about £12,000, and the n 
buildings, as a whole, are to cost £40,000. T 
architect for the buildings, apart from th 
chapel, is Mr. R. G.jWilson. a 


Dundee.—A villa is proposed to be erected — 
by Mr. H. T. Munro, of Lindertis, on the south © 
side of the road betwen Kirriemuir and Craig- 
ton. The house bas been arranged with a long — 
frontage, giving all the rooms a southern — 
exposure. The stones are to be taken from 
the Lindertis Quarry, and the house will be 
built of rubble and harled with margins 
stone round the doors and windows. The roof 
will be covered with American green slates, so 
as to give variety in colour to the gene 
appearance of the building. The architect 
Mr. J. Murray Robertson, Dundee, and — 
contractors are:—Mason, Messrs. Watterson — 
and Son, Forfar; joiner, Mr. Charles Ogilvie, 
Kirriemuir ; plumber, Mr. D. Brown, Dundee; 
slater, Mr. J. Walker, Alyth; and glazier, Mr, 
Savege, Kirriemuir. : : 


Dagenham, Essex.—The County Borough ~ 
of West Ham, having acquired. the Rookery ~ 
Farm at Dagenham, Essex, 116 acres in 
extent, have isolated a space of 3% acres on 
which they have erected a smallpox hospital ~ 
from designs prepared by Mr. Lewis Angell, — 
the borough engineer and architect. T 
hospital has the following accommodation 
An entrance lodge and offices; an administra- 
tion block, including the medical officer’s and — 
matron’s rooms, twenty-eight bedrooms for — 
nurses and attendants, mess rooms, d 
pensary, kitchen, laundry, and other offi 
two pavilions containing four wards, ea 
ward 60ft. long by 26ft. wide, also a - 
ceiving room, bathrooms, nurses duty roo 
and sanitary annexes; isolation block 
four beds and offices; discharging blo 
laundry, disinfecting chamber, and mortuary ;_ 
the hospital will accommodate forty-four 
patients and necessary staff. The materials 
used are stock bricks with Portland stone and 
red brick dressings. The buildings have 
cost abottt £17,000 exclusive of site. Messrs. 
Gregar and Sons of Stratford were the con- 


r \ 

Kilbarchan.—A parish church is to b 
erected, and a joint committee have accepted 
the tenders of the following contractors 
Mason and joiner, Mr. J. Woodrow, of Br 
of-Weir ; slaters, Messrs. Keenan and K 
of Paisley ; plumber, Mr. J. Fleming, of 
ley ; plasterers, Messrs. George Thomson ¢ 
Son, of Johnstone; glaziers, Messrs. Tytler 
and Son, of Greenock. The architect is Mr. 
W UH. Howie, LA , of 131, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. The church is estimated to cost 
upwards of £6000. — 


London, S.W.—The enlargements at St. 
John’s College, Battersea, will consist of n 
kitchen quarters, a new college hall to accom: 
modate 132 students and 15 masters, a n 
wing to hold 40 students with masters’ a 
servants’ quarters and bathrooms, a lectur 
theatre, classrooms, a workshop, a modelli 
room, and art room, and a physical laborato 
The whole of the existing buildings are to 
remodelled. Mr. A. H. Ryan Tenison, 


architect, and Messrs. C. J. Mann and Son 


» 


the quantity surveyors. _ 


7 
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and Mortar. 


i "Kk comply with the varying requirements of all 
FIC S the different authorities Mr, Holloway could 
bye only express in the classic phrase, “’E won't 
>? a : _ know where ’e are.” 
_Errinenam Hovusz, ARuNpDEL Srreer, - 

Ss; ' March 29th 1899, 


Tue building clauses of the 


~ 
“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a Su The » bill do not commend them- 
eal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; Objections. selves to the surveyors any 


more than to the builders. A 
petition to the House of Commons against the 
bill has been drawn up by the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association. The petitioners feel that 
“ their official, personal, and private rights and 
interests, as well as their ability to discharge 
their duties in administering the London 
Building Act 1894, will be very materially and 
prejudicially affected if the bill becomes law in 
its present form,” They object to the proposed 
transfer of powers to the new borough councils, 
pointing out, amongst other considerations, 
that the local councils will probably- contain 
among their members builders and owners of 
property, and that it will manifestly be very 
‘difficult for a district surveyor to enforce the 
provisions of the Building Act against a 
member of the borough council; they suggest 
that the bill should be amended so as to 
prevent the borough councils having the power 
of appointment, control and dismissal of the 
district surveyors. The petition concludes 
witha reference to the importance of uniformity 
of administration which the bill would destroy. 
‘‘In the hands of the central authority an 
evenness of administration of the discretionary 
powers is secured that would-be impossible in 
the hands of a number of local authorities, who 
would each exercise the control in their own 
way irrespective of what was done in other 
parts of London.” 


md I know it to be in many respects healthier 
ind happier than living between a Turkey 
et and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 

polished fender. Ido not say that such 
ings have not their place and propriety ; but 
say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
we expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
anities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
domestic discomforts and inewmbrances, would, 
f collectively offered and-wisely employed, build 
Pmarble church for every town in England ; 
uch a church as it should be a joy and a 
sing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
, as it would bring the light into the 
to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
e the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JouNn 


LUSKIN, 


THE design for a house which 
forms one of one inset plates 
this week, was prepared by Mr. 
George Wittet and obtained 
e first prize in a competition promoted by 
Perth Architectural Association. The 
ding was to be of stone and to be suited 
}a hilly district. The elevations are treated 
| a simple manner with large wall spaces, 
ally on the north or entrance front. 
ground floor consists of dining-room, 
ng-room, hall, and kitchen offices. 
loak and lavatory accommodation is provided 
t the entrance. The hall with the staircase 
Made an important feature. It is well lit 
ad has a fireplace with handsome chimney- 
and could be utilised as a gentlemen’s 
king-room or lounge. On the upper floor 
® are four good sized bedrooms and one 
ng-room ; with bathroom and linen- 
&c., the servants’ apartments and lum- 
“room being arranged in an attic floor. 


Design for 
a Country 
_ House. 


c Ir has no doubt struck many 
ieee has people as a curious thing that 
Archit ane the offer by the London County 
- * Council of £1500 a year for the 
services of a superintending architect failed 
to attract candidates of very high qualifica- 
tions, and that, in-order to obtain the man 
they wanted, the Council should have found 
if necessary to increase the offer to £2000 a 
year. Some may have been inclined to draw 
the erroneous inference that architects, as a 
body, earn such huge incomes that £1500 a 
year is a mere trifle in their eyes. Mr. Thomas 
G. Jackson, R.A., in a letter to the “Times,” 
suggests a reason which, if correct, strikes us 
as one that is very creditable to the profession. 
The duties of the office, he says, consist so 
largely in enforcing County Council rules 
with regard to building and sanitary matters, 
and give so little scope for the display of 
architectural abilities, that an architect who 
loves his work will not be tempted by a large 
salary to resign it for such humdrum tasks. 
Mr. Jackson makes the suggestion that a com- 
petent surveyor should be appointed to per- 
form the routine duties of the office, and that 
when artistic matters are under consideration 
the Council should call in some artist from 
outside—architect, sculptor, or painter—and so 
get the best advice the profession of art can 
give. This suggestion, as we now know, has not 
been acted upon, but the appointment of Mr. 
-W.E. Riley does not, we hope, preclude the 
Council from following out Mr. Jackson’s idea 
so far as to avail themselves, when occasion 
demands it, of the best artistic advice. 


Wirn~ the purely political 
fr. ad aspects of the London. Govern- 
lovernment Ment Bill, now before Parlia- 

Bi ment, this journal is not 
concerned, But some of its 
ions very closely affect the practice of 
cts, surveyors and builders, and upon 
it is quite within our province to- 
San opinion. That opinion is—and we 
‘it is shared by the majority of builders 
that unless the bill is amended in some very 
tant details, it will inflict serious injury 
inconvenience upon all who are concerned 
supervision or carrying out of building 
metropolis. The proposal to transfer 
he County Council to the new borough 
s the administration of the Building 
» 18 one of the most objectionable features 
ie bill. If adopted, it will effectually do 
ith uniformity of administration, 


Mr, Henry Hotioway, one of 
the largest builders in London, 
<2 in a recent interview, pointed 
b very clearly how this would affect the 
miders, “The Building Act Committee of 
@ London County Council,” said Mr, Hollo- 
administer the Building Acts in the 


Typical 
pinion, 


For nearly three years the roof 


f London. It is advised by an expe- orp of Winchester Cathedral has 
expert in the person of its architect. “Winchestes been in the hands of builders, 
erpretation of the Acts will be the same - Cathedral who have been giving it a 


Iham as for Finsbury, for Woolwich as 
tminster. Now see what will happen 
proposed new Councils are called upon 
minister the Acts. They will be advised 
eir surveyors. What will the builders 
Take the case of our own firm. We 
J ‘ind that one clause or sentence in the 
ding Acts is interpreted in one way by the 
‘veyor of Westminster, in another by the 
‘veyor of Woolwich, and in yet another way 


thorough overhauling, and not 
before it was time. The ancient timber work 
was sadly decayed, and the stone vaulting 
beneath the nave was ina dangerous condition, 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings have expressed themselves entirely satis- 
fied with the plans adopted by the architect, 
Mr. Colson, and the manner in which the work 
has been carried out by the contractors, Messrs. 
_ Thompson, of Peterborough. The great altar 
Whitechapel, and so on, in all of which | reredos has been completed at a cost of about 
ces we may be putting up buildings.” The | £2000, and the dedication of the work was 
ion of the poor builder who has to pronounced by the Dean last Friday. 


Mo 


At a meeting of the Executive 


The : 
Committee of the Gladstone 
Gladstone Liberal Memorial Fund, pre- 
Memorial. 


sided over by Lord Tweed- 
mouth, and held on Friday last, it was 
reported that subscriptions amounting to 
£3689 had been received through local collec- 
tions, and £560 had been remitted direct to 
the central offices. The gross total up to date 
was £1249. The date fixed for closing this 
fund is April 15th next. Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, 
the sculptor, is making satisfactory progress 
upon the statue, and it is hoped that the work 
will be completed by the end of the year, in 
which case the opening of the next session of 
Parliament will witness the unveiling in the 
Central Lobby of the Houses of Parliament. 
With regard to the national fund, inquiries 
show that it has increased satisfactorily of late, 
and the total amount is upwards of £29,000. 


At Tue works submitted by candi- 
Students’ dates for the County Council’s 
Exhibition Technical Education Board’s 
* Art Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions have been examined by Sir William 
Richmond and Mr. Selwyn Image, and a 
number of them were selected and exhibited 
at the Northampton Institute, St. John Street 
Road, Clerkenwell. The exhibits included 
architectural and art modelling designs in 
plaster of Paris, a memorial for an artillery 
monument, architectural plans, designs for 
frescoes, oak carving, and painted gla3s. As 
might be expected the work is for the most 
part crude; but there are plenty of signs of 
real merit. Good work has been done in 
friezes, overmantels, and figures, and some 
designs for architectural and building work 
have been well executed. In due course the 
board will issue its award. 


THERE is a growing feeling 
that the “ barrack schools,” in 
which it has been customary 
to rear the unfortunate children who are 
dependent on the State for their maintenance, 
are but ill suited for their purpose, It is felt 
that some closer approximation to home life is 
what is needed, and consequently the decision 
of the Stepney Guardians to erect a new 
barrack school has evoked considerable pro- 
test. Ata meeting held last week the follow- 
ing resolution, proposed by the Rev. A. Dalton, 
rector of Stepney, was carried unanimously : 
“That this meeting of ratepayers emphati- 
cally urges the Board of Guardians to provide 
some system for the children under their care 
which will secure the nearest possible approach 
to home life.” The system of cottage homes, 
such as that now being described in our 
columns, seems to be the one that best meets 
the necessities of the case. The Stepney 
Guardians should read their Bottpers’ 
JOURNAL. 


Cottage 
Homes. 


We have received from the 
An Auto- Telephone Construction Com- 


T oe pany Limited, of Winchester 
Exchange, House, Old Broad Street, a 


book containing a technical 
description of their automatic telephone ex- 
change system. It would be scarcely possible 
to explain the system clearly without the aid 
of drawings; but we may say that it seams to 
be a vast improvement on the ordinary 
systems. The company claim that by the 
use of their system any subscriber can at any 
time, whether by day or night, call up any 
other subscriber, and the time occupied in 
making such a call is from three to five 
seconds, This is certainly better than having 
to wait about the same number of minutes. 
In point of economy the system has a great 
advantage in the fact that only one man is 
required at the central establishment to look 
after every 1000 exchange instruments. 
This reduces the working expenses, and 
also gives increased speed in communica- 
tion. The company state that when two 
subscribers are connected, no third person 
can interrupt or overhear the conversation. 
If this is so the annoyance of being suddenly 
“cut off,” or interrupted by the familiar 
“have you got them?” will be spared to the 
users of the system, 
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Under Discussion. 


THE COST OF ELECTRIC ENERGY. 


At a meeting of the South Staffordshire 
Institute of Iron and Steel Works Managers 
at Dudley, on Saturday week, Mr. J. H. 
Whittaker, A.M.I.E.E., read a paper on 
“ Blectricity in Mines and Iron Works,” In 
the discussion Mr. Addenbrooke said the Mid- 
land Elvetricul Corporation had decided that 
the three-phase system should be adopted. 
Local authorities and the Government, how- 
ever, seemed to take a delight in putting 
every obstacle in the way of transmitting 
electrical power. Whilst Germany insisted 
upon overhead wires, the Board of Trade in 
England forbade them unless they were as 
mueh insulated as underground wires. The 
cost of that was practically prohibitive, and a 
more hopeless obstruction could hardly be 
conceived.—Mr. W. Brooks believed that it 
would be far better and cheaper for companies 
to lay down huge generating plants than for 
local authorities to put down small systems. 
If electricity, could be supplied at 2d. per 
Board of Trade unit, it was cheaper than the 
3d. per unit at which municipalities could do 
it. — Mr. Addenbrooke said the Midland 
Electrical Corporation intended to put down 
a 5000. horse-power, station to start with, and 
their charges would be on the basis of a 
sliding scale. For mine pumping the 
’ chirge would be less than 1d. per unit, and 
if the pumping was continued for twenty-two 
oat of twenty-four hours they would be pre- 
pared to make a reduction on that figure ; in 
tact, they would come down to 3d. per unit. 


ARCHITECTURE IN DUNDEE. 


In connection with the student section of 
Duadee Institute of Architecture, Mr. A. H. 
Millar, F.S.A., Scot., delivered a lecture on 
“ Dundee, Past and Present,” in the Technical 
Institute last Saturday week. Mr. Millar, 
alluding to the mistaken idea that Dundee 
was a town of yesterday, said it had a cor- 
porate existence for at least 700 years, a 
charter of 1199 being in existence, conferring 
on its merchants the privilege of trading free 
in any English town or city excepting London. 
He proposed showing the Architecture of the 
present day, and comparing it with that of 
the past, the examples being from the fifteenth 
century onwards. In alluding to the Town 
House, designed by William Adam, and built 
in 1730-34, the lecturer spoke of the influ- 
ence which it had exercised upon the Archi- 
tecture of Dundee, many of the buildings 
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| being planned on the same lines, notably 
| St. Andrew’s Church, the old Trades Hall, 


Union Hall, and Trinity House. The last 
now disappeared. He traced 
the development of the modern streets from _ 


| the old closes, and explained how the names 


of these were frequently retained, although 
they seemed unintelligible at the present 
day. In touching on the modern buildings, 
Mr. Millar pointed out the want of coher- 
ence in many of the designs, each man erect- 
ing his own building with supreme indifference 
to those of his next-door neighbours, thus 
forming a curious jumble of styles. In Albert 
Square alone there could be seen examples of 
Greek, Flemish, Queen Anne, French Renais- 
sance, Italian, and Gothic styles in juxtaposi- 
tion. Of the High School, he mentioned that 
Mr. Angus, by whom it was designed, had 
planned the line of Reform Street for the 
purpose of making an approach; and in that 
connection Mr. Millar indicated his satisfac- 
tion that the intention of the architect was 
not to be destroyed, as it would have been had 
the Queen’s statue been placed on the site at 
one time proposed. About 100 slides, illustra- 
tive of the lecture, were exhibited by limelight 
in such a manner that a tour was made through 
Dundee, and consecutive pictures were shown 
of the: Murraygate and other places, chrono- 
logically arranged, so that the modern street 
was traced back to its origin. 


THE PURIFICATION OF PUBLIC 
WATER SUPPLIES. 


Ata meeting of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, held on March 16th, 
a paper on the “Purification of Public 


Twelvetrees, M.I.M.E., M.S.I., and was 
illustrated by a large number of diagrams. 
The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
B. Baines Dadley. After dealing with the 
question of natural and artificial purification, 
by percolation and by deposition, the author 
demonstrated by the aid of sectional drawings, 
the actual nature of the process taking place 
in sand filtration beds. Sand in itself 
presents no special recommendation as a 
filtrant; the efficiency of a sand filter does 
not become established until a gelatinous 
layer formed of mud, alge and = micro-' 
organisms has been formed upon the surface. 
Leaving ordinary sand filtration, Mr. T'welve- 
trees proceeded to discuss some modified 
methods which have been adopted with great 
success. One of these is known as the Morison- 
Jewell process, of which the distinctive feature 
consists in the substitution of a clean film of 
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one in which polarite, alone or mixed with 
sand, takes the place of one of the strata of 
sand. Polarite is the name given to a specially 
prepared and porous form of magnetic oxide 
of iron. Water passes freely through as well 
a3 around the granules of this substance; 
within the pores of which polarised oxyg 

is contained, and which, upon contact with 
suspended or dissolved substances, produces 
oxidation, This action is not carried on af 
the expense of the material itself; 
further, as polarite is absolutely rustless, 
it is practically everlasting. Fresh sup- 
plies -of oxygen are of scourse necessary, 
and periodical washing is also required, 
Methods of purification for hot and cold cli- 
mates, where sand filtration is often imprac- 
ticable, were next discussed and illustrated. 
Many forms of apparatus coming under this 


‘category show considerable mechanical in- 
' genuity, and installations upon a large scale 
' are noteworthy for the magnitude of their out- 
put as compared with the limited space re- 


quired. Amongst filters of this kind may be 

“Riddell,” the 
“Torrent,” the “Howatson,” and the “Wil- 
son”. filters. These have all been applied for 
public purposes, and in installations capable of 
dealing with from 1,500,000 to 2,600,000 
gallons of water per 24 hours. Mr. Twelve- 
trees next drew attention to the example of 
waterworks filtration by the Pasteur method, 
as used at Darjiling» The output is about 
250,000 gallons daily, and as the Pasteur fil- 


' tration employs the only known absolutely 


germ-proof medium, the installation in ques- 
tion may be regarded as unique. Sterilization 
by heat at a temperature of 240 degrees Fahr. 
affords perfect immunity from pathogenic 
bacteria, and an apparatus known as the Vail. 
lard-Desmaroux Heat Sterilizer was described 
and illustrated. This form of appliance has 
been adopted for the water supplies of towns 
in Russia and in Brazil. It shou'd always be 
borne in mind, however, that the extinctior 
of germs and spores. is one matter, and tha’ 
the removal or oxidation of poison in solu 
tion is another and not unimportant problem 
Mr. T'welvetrees in conclusion emphasised th 
desirability of regarding efficiency as the firs 
consideration in every case, and expressed t 

hope that the line of defence established b 
water engineers in the interests of publi 
safety might always be furnished with weapol 
of the most modern and scientific kind 

discnssion followed. ee 
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; Keystones. 


» 


Almshouses have been erected at Char- 


nock Richard by Mr. James Darlington, of 


Bourton Hall, Rugby. 


_ The Paris Exhibition works are pro- 
gressing slowly, and foreign workmen are 
being employed, so as to enable them to be 
‘completed i in time. 


A Protest against the Removal of 
Greyfriars Chureh has been sent to the 
Aberdeen Town Council by the Glasgow Archi- 
‘tectural Association. 


_ Fresent of a Stained Glass Window.— 

‘The German Emperor has offered to present a 

stained-glass window for the west end of 

Dov ercourt Church, in memory of some Ger- 

aman soldiers who died from the plague during 
‘We Continental war, and were buried in 
overcourt Churchyard. 
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firmary, South Shields, are ‘being warmed 


and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent | 


Manchester stoves, 


with descending smoke 
flues, 


Arbroath New Epidemic Hospital.—It | 
has been decided to erect this hospital on the | 


lands of Little Cairnie, and it is estimated 
that the hospital will cost about £8000, 
Competitive plans for the work are to be 
invited. 

The new Architect to the L.C.C. has 
been appointed in the person of Mr. W. E. 
Riley, at asalary of £2000 a year. Mr. Riley 
is at present assistant architect to the Admi- 
ralty, and has built hospitals, barracks, coast- 
guard stations and offices. He has also super- 
intended large building and engineering works 
at several Mediterranean stations, 


New Type of Tramway Car.—<A new 
style of electric tramway car is being built 


' from a design by Mr. A, L. C. Fell, electrical 
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engineer, for the Corporation of Sheffield ; it 
is a single deck smokers’ car and is divided 
into three parts, a centre compartment, and 4 
platform at each end, The centre compart- 
ment will accommodate fourteen non-smoking 
passengers, and each platform has room for 
eight smokers. Seats are provided on each 
platform for four ‘smokers, and there is 
standing room for four more. Another special 
smokers’ car, also designed by Mr. Fell, is 
being built, and gives accommodation for the 
same number of passengers, smokers and non- 
smokers, but the smokers’ platforms are closed 
in with windows at the sides, which can be 
raised. All the cars will be illuminated by 
electric light. These cars are being built so 
that the Tramways Committee can decide 
whether they will prove suitable for the 
purpose required. 


A Defective Buiiding.—An inquiry was 
held last week at Aberdeen into the circum- 
stances attending the death of John Farqu- 
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built. The lime mortar used COMING EVENTS. 


harson, an apprentice mason in the employment | very roughly 
of Messrs. Beattie and Beaton, builders, of St. was weak; the sand had not been riddled, and 


Peter Street, Aberdeen, who was killed on | was of poor quality, and the proportion of 
e fall of the gable of a lim> was defective. The brick stancheons | wednesday, March 29 pa 


February 10th by th : 
house in course of erection in Ann Street. Mr. | Were a danger in themselves, and should not Sanitary Lystrrore (Lectures and Demonstrations 
W. Ross, carpenter, proprietor of the house, said ave been there, especially in an outside gable. for “sanitety Oficars) eae ede we! ee 
the building had a Mausard roof. At the There wisalot of small stones which should not Albert Taylor. 8 p.m. ; a 
time of the accident the south gable had been have been in the sand. “ Dooking,” witness said, Buiipers’ ForEMEN AND CLeRKs oF Works’ INSTITU 
completed. The plans were prepared by Mr. should not be done before the roof was on. The TI0N.—Ordinary meeting of the Directors. @P.m. = 
Duncan Hodge, and witness himself inspected | jury returned a form:1 verdict, adding as a Friday, March 3l- 4 
the work. ‘T'wo days previous to the accident rider that they considered the design and | GuASGOW AND WEST OF SCOT ee ened 
rain fell in torrents, and he did not think now building of the gable defective, and that the Lockhead, A.R.I.B.A., on “ Architect. Contractor,” 
it was wise for the men to have gone on with | wall was weakened by the “dooking” being ea Charles E. Monro on “ The Public and Archi 
the work on the day following. Night feet of | done too soon. Jaro that “A palo: : ; 
the gable, the tympanum, and part of the wall i caibeoou ABER ARGroNs SRONtaae = Biaed, é 
had fallen, carrying with them the joists, Doyle on “A Description of the New Royal Insurance 
and three men were injured. The deceased Fire Tests with Floors.—The first official RUBIES . 
was found at a quarter-past two. Witness | report of the British Fire Prevention Com- | Tuesday, April 4. a 
was satisfied with the workmanship, except | mittee has just been issued, and deals with a p PERTH ARCHITECTURAL AssoctAmiON Mr, Oo Gale 
for the substitution of bricks here and test on a floor manufactured by the Expanded Ages,” illustrated by limelight. - 
there where the specification provided for Metal Company, Limited. The object of test | Wednesday, April 5. ; 
stones. In answer to the builder’s solicitor, | was to record the effect of a smouldering Epinpurcn ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTion.—Mr, H 
witness said that there was a scarcity of | fire of fifteen minutes duration, at a tem- net pee res on “ Plaster-work,” with limelight illus 
stones, and he approved of the use of bricks. | perature not exceeding 600deg. F., followed as ae “<3 
Mr. John Rust, city architect, stated that he | by a fierce fire fr one hour, gradually in- 

creasing to a temperature of 2000deg. F., CURRENT PRICES. 


had examined the building after the accident. 
The gablé wall was badly constructed through | followed suddenly by the application for three 
the mutual boundary wall being allowed to | minutes of a stream of water. The area of the FORAGE. 


remain, and the gable wall of the house being floor was 100ft. (10ft. x 10ft.), and was loaded fee dee 
built on the slope following the batter of the | with 140lbs. of pig-iron per square foot. The ays neh pereen e pal cee YE 4 
dyke. The gable wall was not built of proper time allowed for its construction and drying | Clover,best.. ..  - do. 3100 4 
material ; instead of granite through bandsand | was three winter montha: Tha _effachcof the 12 gee aaa: eae Vey eg eer 
stancheons at the sides of piers and fireplaces | test on the floor was that the plaster ceiling OILS AND PAINTS. 
brick had been used, with no attachment to the | below remained intact until water was applied. | qastor, French pe ewe tae O 
back part of the wall. At the level of the ceiling | A slight deflection of the floor and ceiling was Golza, English ..~ ... “per ewt. 12 9 
of the attic floor a large wooden beam had been | also obzerved, and the concrete of the floor was | GOPPErAS ite oro: ei 
placed across the centre void, and a Qin. | slightly and superficially cracked ; the fire did | > Lard <.  <.3" js. > > (oper bom 28.200 
relieving arch thrown over it, with the | not pass through the floor. The fuel used for aces Bi ie eo eee 3 a . 
chimney head built on the top of it. The | the test was gas. Altogether the floor seems Paraffin... = | B@ cwt. 010 0 
abutments at the side of this arch being built | to have stood the test very well. This fagh Ie) a aed oe ee tigre nee | aS 
of brick, the pinions were quite unable to sus- one of a series which the Fire Prevention | Tar, Stockholm .., ... per barrel t5 ; 
tain the thrust of the arch, and conseyuently | Committee are carrying out at their testing | eae watt geet owhs Saag s 
when the scaffolding was removed the top | station at Regent’s Park. The methods em- Lead,white,ground,carbonate perewt. 0 19 0 

5 es : 3 . . Do. red... “3 .. per ewt. 016 9 
part of the gable collapsed, and in falling | ployed at the station to ensure the scientific godacrystals |. .. perton 215 0 
brought down part of the front and back walls | accuracy of the tests were fully described in ber ae OrAR Eas ae a chile: ee ae 
with it. The gable, irrespective of this, was a recent article in these columns. Vpamtee bee aes 0°89 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL 


SPECIAL QUALITIES for the BUILDING 
and DECORATING TRADE. 


DWwWE AESE.E and EEEECTIVE. 


Made to Work Easy and Flow under the Brush 
IN ALI. SHADES. = 


USED by ALL the LEADING DECORATING FIRM§ 


BRILLIANT GLOSS. 4 
“0” QUALI TY for Interior Work, INDIAN Quality for General Exterior Wo. 


Further Particulars on Application to— 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL L1o, NEW GROSS, Lonoon, s 


Marcu 29, 1899.] 


_ METALS. 
per, —— stron oe perton 76 0 0 78 0 0 
on, bar, Staffs. in London 0. 615 0 8 0 0 
10. Galrantead Corru- 
ane sheet do. 1115 0 —_ 
Ba, g, Spanish < do. 14 7 6 14-8. :9 
“4 ishcommonbrands do. 1412 6 415 0 
4 sheet, English, 6lb. 
gies ft.ani upwards do. 1610 0 Fe 
do. 17 5 0 = 
| oe 3in. to.sin. do. 9 0-0 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads ... do. $15 0 915 0 
n, Straits .. do 107 10 0 108 0 0 
’o. English ‘ingots do 11010 0 §=11110 0 
nec, sheets, English ... do 2710 0 2810 0 
to. Veille Montaigue ... do. 31 0 0 - 
‘0 Spelter e do 2710 0 9715 0 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. : 
t, Dantzic and Memel per load. 38.00 4 0 0 
ne, Quebec Yellow do. 4 76 6 5 0 
ths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 510 0 
lo. Petersburg.. do. 400 610 0 
‘als, Archangel2nd &1st perP.Std. 815 0 1310 0 
lo. do. 4th & 8rd. do. ae ea 815 0 
lo. do. unsorted do. 7 b= 0 a 52:0 
lo. Riga . do. 615 0 810 0 
lo. Peucsburg lak Yellow do. 1415 0 — 
to. do. 2nd do. 12 0 0 _ 
to. do Unsorted ,, do. 8 0 0 1010 0 
to. do. hite oO. 715 0 915 0 
Do. Swedish ae 102 arr 0 1h=0 <0 
Do. White Sea.. do. 10 15 0 18 0 0 
do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 18 5 0 — 
Do. do. ond do. 15 5 0 1615 0 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do, (odie 15-0 
Jo. Canadian Spruce, Ist do. 77 1b=0. 900 
3 Do. 3rd &2nd a0. 6 7 6 610 0 
New Brunswick do. y (aa a) 8-0:-0 
eons, allkinds ... | do. 615 0 810 0 
ooring Boards, _ lin. 
_prepared,ist  —... per square O11 3 — 
Do. Inds ee do. 010 9 _ 
Do. $rd &c. ... do. 0 8-3 —_ 
r 
Harp Woops. 
h, ‘Quebec... -perload 317 6 410 0 
ph eoraenes do. 3.00 Br -026 
oe per ton iO 0 Ty 00 
; Ciba perft.sup. 0 0 4 “0 0 43 
in, Ci do. al aed oC eee 
lp. Tabasco. do. 0 0 44 ~ 
Quebec mf per load 412 6 510 0 
el Average Price 
ee: Honduras ... perft.sup. 0 0 415/16 — 
Do. i do. 0 0; 35/16 — 
do. 0 0 51/16 
do. 0 0 38:21/82 
perload 3 5 0 Sr15-=0 
do. 412 6 _ 
do. 810 0 1315 0 
do. § 15.0 515-0 
Odessa Crown .. do. 315 0 5 15-0 
per cub.ft.0 1 9 ir remy 


alnut, American 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ALVESTON (Nr. Derby).—For the erection of a villa- 
residence and outbuildings for Mr. Frank Hatton. Geo. 
Yates Mills, architect, Irongate, Derby. Quantitiés by the 


architect:— 
Chas. Brown ... £1,726 0 64|H.Chattle ... £1,570 0 0 
Wm. Walkerdine 1,618 10 0 |A.Smith ..... 1,503 0 0 
Arthur Brown 1,578 16 0 |G@.Durant*.. ... 1,491 0 0 
All of Derby. * Accepted | 

ASCOT.—Accepted for the erection of a cottage. Mr. | 

A. E. Sidford, M.S8.A., architect, Wokingham :— 
W. Francis, Ascot ; . £557 


AUDENSHAW.—For the pulling down “and rebuilding 
of the *‘ Hansing Gate” Inn, for Messrs. Chesters’ Brewery 
Co., ase pe: Ardwick, Manchester. Messrs. J. H. Burton 


and J. A . Percival, architects, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 
General. 

oe LONG a ite ... £1,980 | CO. Evans ... « £1,270 

F. Woolle ctee eee Mare 1 347 | J. Thornley 1,265 

Fitton and Bowness 1,325 T. Dean ..., 1,256 

J. Gibson and Son i 300 | H. Fielding 1,250 

E. Marshall .. .... 1,298 J. Rid ard, Ashton- 

Z. Pike and Son 1,290 | under-Lyne (accepted) 1,225 
Plumbing. 

G. Burrows . £119 0 0| H. Rigley . £107 0 0 

G. H. Coop Hi; 060+ PEwills: 3 102 10 0 

H. Hobson 107 12 6 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— For the erection of business 
premises, High-street, Burton-on-Trent, for Mr. James 


Campbell. Mr. Geo. Yates Mills, architect, Irongate, 
Derby. Quantities by the architect :— 

J. Hunter... .. .. ... £1,688 | G@. Hodges ; ». £1,580 
W.A. Stevenson ... 1,660} G. Kennard ... 1,535. | 
H. Edwards .. 1,620 | A, Kershaw... 1,498 
Lowe and Sons 1,620 | J..T. Varlow ... 1,469 


(All of Burton-on-Trent. } 


BURTON-ON-TRENT .—Accepted for the 
electric light buildings, for the Corporation. 
Ramsden, engineer, Gas-w orks, Burton :— 

L. T. Varlow, Burton Fe £3,324 18 5 

CARLTON.—For new stores at Gaviton, Notts., for Ths 
Netherfield and Carlton Co-oparative Society, Ltd. Mr. R. 
Whitbread, architect, Carlton, near Nottingham :— 


of 
L 


extension 
Mr. F, 


Hodson and Son £1,140 0 0|J. Lewin . £1,054 0 0 
A. G. Bell 1,118 5 A. B, Clarke 1,050 0 0 
J. Hutchinson 1,100 0 T. H. Harper* 931 16 10 
T. Cuthbert .. 1,063 0 0 *Accepted. 


COOKHAM DEAN.—For the erection of the new Infants’ 


School, for the Vicar, Churchwardens, and Committee. Mr. 

Gordon P. G. Hills, architect, 4, Adam- street, Adeiphi, W.C. 
Quantities suppled by Mr. ren ’A. Baasett- Sm ith, 10, John- 
street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

R. G. Lacey . . a. £1,270 | W. Creed ... ‘2 £1,150 
Cooper and Sons 1,267 |'H. H. Taft(relueed 

Silver and Sons, Ltd. 1,189 tender accep‘21) 1,135 


DERBY (Ockbrook, near),—For alterations and additions 
to the “Royal Oak’’ Inn, for Messrs. Offiler’s Brewery, 
Ltd. Geo. Yates Mills, architect, Trongate, Derby. Quan: 
tities by the architect :— 


Clifford ... . £660 12 | Adams and Brailsford... £570 
G. Durant 574 0 0O| Maddocks (accepted) 549 
{All of Derby. ] 

FARNHAM ROYAL (Bucks).—For the erection of 


dwelling house and stabling, at Farnham Royal, for Mr. 
Herbert Windsor. Mr. S. M. Wyborn, M.S.A., architect, 
Park Chambers, Windsor :— 


J. Devrill... .. £1,980 | H. Bowyer . £1,813 

W. Watson 1,895 Chas. W. Cox and Sons, 

H. Chapman 1,832 Maidenhead* 1,790 
* Accepted. 


HINCKLEY (Leicestershire).—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the “Holly Bush’’ Inn, for Messrs. Marston, 
Thompson, and Son, Limited, Albion Brewery, Burton-on- 


Trent. Geo. Yates Mills, "architec t, Irongate, Derby 

Quantities by the architect :— 

Hall and Son £696 Thomas West, Bur- 

Greaves and Farmer 655 } ton-on-Trent* .. £576 15 
*Accepted, 


HEREFORD.—For the erection of new buildings in connection with the proposed electricity station in Widemarsh 


_ street. Mr. John Parker, | City Engineer : — 
| Ligt 
a as ‘hi : i EST recy ightning | : 
Buildings. Chimney. Ironwork. Gondustor Total. 
£ £ (SRS 2 £ 
C. Cooke _. 2,300 510 596 94 3,500 
Lewis and Co., Hereford. 2,241* 461* 53 50* 3,205 
Alexander and spunea Leominster — — 394* — — 
Lewis Hodges Ae 2,498 522 552 48 3,620 
Bowers and Co. , 2,480 477 426 5d 3,438 
Hill and Smith — _— 445 - = 
aa a a $i 3.373 570 _ _ _ 
TiCes a 2,586 503 481 44 3,614 
J. W. Smith . 2,689 532 474 50 3,745 
Stevenson and Oo. = — 410 _ — 
Keay, Ltd.... — — 507 _ — 
Kiné and Son 3,030 | 632 | 670 48 4,380 
{ { 
*Accepted. 


JARRAHDALE JARRAH. 


THE PIONEER AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD. 


UNEXCELLED FOR 


‘REET PAVING, HARBOUR WORK, PLATFORM PLANKING, 


iRON 


IRON ROOFS, 
IRON 


VERANDAHS, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Manufacturers of 
STAIRCASES 
(StraicGHT AND SPIRAL). 


FOOT BRIDGES. 
DOORS, 


PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINCS. 


General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


LARGE SHOWROCM AT 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. | | 


Close to King’s Cross, St, Pancras and Euston Stations. 


RAILWAY SLEEPERS, 


AGENCY 
OFFICES: 


Vey 


BALCONIES, 


ib 


_ 
5 
—— 


“ART-WALL:PAPERS: 
GheLarcest Show Rodmin Lonpon. 


Kines R® 


STAIR TREADS, 
FENCE POSTS, 


PALINGS, &c., &c. 


For Quotations and Particulars, apply to the Sole Importers, 


JARRAHDALE JARRAH FORESTS & RAILWAYS, Ltd. {, Fenchurch Avenue, London, £.¢. 


Palla cai 
~ Patterns on Applicatian + 


herser Lonvon sw. 
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a we st ss : | i - , GTON.—For road-making, &¢., for the 
LONDON.—For the erection of eleoarie a generating | RUNDONS Fe the. etectign Pe gty eons joneeer aia Oe M stinis Ocaaere Set ‘i Haiaswo by 
ion i r 4 € r the F é stry. | Erith, 8.E., A -Easte a BR ho 2 t ‘ 
te in Townend toad eo A M.Inst.0.B., engineer. | H. L. Savmders and Messrs. G. Humphreys and Davies, engineer :— r Road-makings = rs 
at > Mr. Walter Herring :— | joint architects :— Bs By 90 428 {Ree ADO. a 
SRR ee teeespred) © she's wee, £22,970 | Holloway Bros... ... £27,180} W. Shepherd... ... £28,857 NO eH ete OO esos a8 | aR ee ae kone 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 54, | Howell J. Williams... 24,777 G.E. Wallis and Sons 23,787 S Kavanagh... 47473 13° 6) We Adamson,- . 
Russell-square, Bloomsbury, for Mr. C. J. Woolff. Mr. | Stebbings & Pannell 24,570|'T. Knight —.. 2... 23,707 his, Adams 6313 17°8| Kingston* ... 6,278 16° 6 
Philip E. Pilditch, architect an eset gy hor Perry andCo. .. ... 24,167|J. Smith and Sons .., 23,491 8. Ada F pal Sel os 
Manso ai Aes | Kirk and Bites ee MAIDENHEAD.—For the erection of oak fencing for H. ell and Co.... £1,287 0 0| Mainwright & Co.. £865 2 & 
BROW os att ik aig MDOO To . Receied ee W. Russell, Esq. Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, A.R.I.B,A., archi- Aone Se pene L217 5 0| Chittenden, Lake, 
LONDON .—For additions anc as Caan olians of St. Giles, | tect, Queen Street-chambers, Maidenhead. - f Lawrences and and T0aee 42a ae 
Constance-road, Camberwell, for the Guatvlans 0) ois: | Silver & Sons, Ltd. ... £88 0| W. Oreed.. _.._ ... £65 I awronce’ anc’ 1,183. 4. 0| Asphaltie. Lime- 
Camberwell. Messrs. Bent y Japs an id Sons... £6,864 Partlo Bros... .. .. 76 0} Chas. W. Coxand Sons, §. Kavanagii 11150 6 8} stone Conerete . 
GJ. Newton... ... £7,313 | Chessum and Sons... £0,585 | Cooper and Sons... 66.10| | Maidenhead* ...-.. 6210 | Free and Sons ., 1,18115 0) Oo... Birming- 2 
Kirk and Randall _.. (ie Gove, om 10.5 6,394 | * Accepted. : Hobman and Co. 1,042 -5.10.] sham* =. <.0%,, 836 Tham 
G. Parker VAG ee *Accepted. MAIDENHEAD .—Accepted for the erection of a dwelling J Smart .. .. 926.5111 Wm. Shepherd... 831 4 2 
Staines and Cor giterations at the “Lamb Hotel,” ei? on abe Highway Heiats, ips si ro — ne * Accepted. Ve, ee 
‘ajedonia Market, Islington, for Mr. J. Bambridge. Mr. Chas. W. Cox and Sons, Maidenhead ... ... 85 os “Wor. ‘the? pxeention. of ‘water suDpiE 
Go wisher a ht, Wellesley-road, Leytonstone :— No competition. : ARE ET ae pexoqution oth, OE, Towa 
Balhae ww £1,989 | Britten... £1,812 |, MAIDENHEAD .—Accepted for drainage works and Hall, Wakefield :— 
PPE ee ese eh ee ee ads OT6. | BOWOSLN Hes ch ay Be eine 1,799 | alterations to the “Cottage,” North Town, Maidenhead, Kiril Filter Beds and Lindale Hill Service 
Rakion. ra - .,,- 1,855 | Holmes & Annesley * 1,672 | for W. T. Western, Esq. Mr. B. J. Shrewsbury, A-R.1.B.A., Kirkham , g peck. rs i , : 
Lae Pn * Accepted. architect, Queen Street-chambers, Maidenhead :— a8 eg _ Re: : ne i 
LONDON.—For rebuilding “The Pigeons” Hotel, Rom- | Chas. W. Cox and Sons, Maidenhead... ..._ £224 Coates We: Je BAPE Or nd Se On Eee £33,491 € § 
ford-read, Stratford, E., for Messrs. pat Laci wee | MARLBOROUGH (Wilts).—For the construction of } et No; 2. pace oat tet 2: moe ns 
Limited. Mr. Henry Poston, architect, pee Ur nae tae sewers, &¢., for the ‘Town Council. Messrs. Fairbank and Contract No.$: Glenfield’ Ca; Like kilmate o, yi 
E.C. Quantity by Messrs. R. L. Curtis and Sons, 119, Son, engineers, 13, Lendal, York :— Contrié Seep fa is $ ag 
London Wall, E.U. ‘~~ 513,600 | Grover and Sons onig | J. and T. Binns,. £5,064 0 0] W.S. Meredith... £4,100 0 0 *Accepted. : 
Mowlem and Co, _ ... £13,500 | Grover na sated Pest W. Gibson... “4770 0 0|A.'T. Gatley ... 3,870 0 0 = are : £01 
Charles Cox... 13,897 | Hall, Bedgally © Co. 12,673 | ot Bell... i. 4,899 19 9| F, Talbot, WEMBLEY PARK —For, the, ereation of & house 
Kilby Bh Garrone ct Aesapbed. Fa ony’ 12897 |" Johnson Bros... 4,321 -0-0|° Reading* ~ ... 8,833.19 4. | the Tower Company . Mr. : » a 
LONDON —For iterations to Nos. 67, oe and Me | J.C. Trueman... 4,114 eet a cae seat eck oy ears ahd Sons ..._ ... £1,660] Tennant and Co.... a 
South ton-row, W.C., for Messrs. Walter Hill and Co. | ae: 3 SS ee ea Do, (revised. scheme 
Bontharty pertwee NY ions Clifford’s Inn, E.C. Quanti- ST. MARY’S, SCILLY.—For additions to ‘‘ Tregarthen’s EB. Wheeler=.. * Acce as S 
tie: ; by. Mr. J oseph Rookwood, 47, Museum-street, Blooms- | etn roe er the Hotel Company Limited. Mr. O. Caldwell, OK TN GELA MF Or the panne <8. oe Ge COE 
a SORE architect, Penzance :— cING —F r . t 
burys We Gayford _, £2,821 | Snewin Bros. .. <. .. £2,583 | Thomas James ... ... £2,491] W.Stephens ... ...... £2,340 Mr, A. E. Sidford, M.8.A., architect, Wokingham :— 
Suavet Bros .. 2,656) F.T. Chinchen® ... .., 2,496 James and Bottrell |. 2,343 | Walters, Penzance *... 2,405 | W.J.May... 2... ... £790 J. B. Seward ... “ 
Harris and Wardrop 2,597 | *Accepted. |W. StLokes jane ee OSL 


ARBOLINEUM AVENARI 


(REGISTHRED), 


PaATENT Woop PRESERVATIVE 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the well-known Wood Preservative, enters the wood by its own action, an 
does not require a costly plant and machinery like other Wood Preservatives. ag 
CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS entirely prevents dampness in brick and stone walls, also wet and dry 

in timber above or below ground, and is used by all the leading Railway Companies, and by Builders, Brewe 
Contractors, Estate Agents, Mine Owners, &c., &c., in the United Kingdom. Vee aig 
CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the most successful preservative and antiseptic for Wood Paving Block 
Used in the Metropolis and many Provincial Towns, Superior t> Creosote or Hard Wood. co 
Hor further Particulars and Testimonials, apply 3 


PETERS, BAYT TSCH & CO., DERBY, ana 68, Queen St, Cheapside, London 
To All Owners and Users of Steam Boilers 


Patent 22,561, AccerTED Frpruary 9TH, 1895. 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTION OF BOILER INCRUSTATION. | “ia 
By addition of Chrome Salts to the Feed Water the formation or deposit of all Incrustation is thoroughly prevented. — 


Hor Cost of Licenses and Full Particulars, apply - 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, and 68, Queen Street, Lond >i 


INDESTRUCTIBLE a 


COMBINATION WASHERS 


FOR FLANGE JOINTS OF STEAM AND WATER PIPES. < og 
Tested up to 2300lb. Pressure a 


These Washers consist of Rings of Soft Metal, grooved outside, and holding in the groove packing mate’ 
as Asbestos, Rubber, Hemp, &c., &c. The soft metal, in conjunction with the packing included, will accon 
itself readily to any unevenness in unplaned flanges, and make a perfect and durable joint. It is impossible, 
their construction, to blow them out under any pressure whatever. 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERB 


London Office: 68, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. a 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


LONDON. | 


STOCK, 8500 10NS seaeeeet tee 
3 to 20 inches deep. | 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 
CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Telegraphic Address: 


— SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. , 
Prompt Delivery from Stock. Steel Foists specially adapted for Pit Props and Colliery Work. - h 


{ 


~ at 
Yoana 4 7 . = - . . 


54 ree > 


s o Sieian to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. 


VPPLEMENT ion 


SVPPLEMENT ion # 


% SVRVEYORS: BVILDERS - 
| SANITARY ENGINEERS 


MARCH 29TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


| ROBT. BOYLE & SON, Bag 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


ee Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


lvil 


[THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Th British Non-Flammabie Wood Co. Ltd. 


|: _ who have edcantiy 1 introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


4 The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
Bcousists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 
» es and. =. 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 


| _ been given by H.M. Government. 
4 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


i BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


- 2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


METHODS USED IN PRODUCING 
TERRA-COTTA MOULDINGS. 


By, Wituiam Rerp. 


(Concluded from page li.) 

The opposite side is next covered and finished 
in the same way, then the two ends. These 
four pieces complete the “slips” or sides of the 
mould, and only the face is required to complete 
the work. Before doing this, however, there 
are one or two points to be observed in the 
pieces already made. First there is the way in 
which the edges of each piece is finished off. 
This is not very clearly shown on the drawings, 
and an ealarged view of the corners is given 

‘at Fig.7. Fy making them like this they fit 
more firmly together than if cut square. Then, 
along the outer edge small notches have been 
cut. These, when the top face is cast, con- 
stitute joggles, which further tend to keep 
each part securely in its place. It may be 
noticed, further, that the “slips” or sides 
have not been trimmed up square or perfectly 
perpendicular to the face of the bench, but 
are tapering slightly outwards. ‘The reason 
of this will be apparent when the mould has 
been completed. To cast the remaining part, 
or top face of the model, clay is built up and 
round the sides as shown at Fig. 8. The 
portion exposed is then covered with plaster. 


Fias. 7, 8, AND 9. 


The finished mould will appear like Fig. 9, 
which shows the utility of the part last made 
in serving the double purpose of a mould for 
the face of a moulding, and a case to keep the 
four sides securely in their places. 

Another drawing (Fig. 10) shows . the 
complete mould resting on the case and 
filled with clay. If a section were cut 
through the middle cf the mould, it would 
present an appearance like Fig. 11, where 
the benefit of slightly tapering the sides, 
will be understood since by this means 
the case may be easily slipped off. The next 
operation is to fill the mould with clay. On 
each presser’s bench a heap of clay is built 
up. With a piece of wire a slice is cut from 


this heap, caught up and placed against the’ 


inside of the mould, the presser beating it 
with his hand and pressing it into every 
marking of the mould. This he does till the 
sides of the mould are all covered, the centre 
being of course, quite hollow. 
mould may be removed from the clay-press- 
ing some time may elapse, as the clay is at 
first inclined to stick to the sides of the 
mould. The porous nature of Plaster of Paris 
is, however, particularly adapted for work of 
this class, for in a short time it will have 
absorbed a certain amount of moisture from 
the clay, which then slightly shrinks and 
renders the removal of the mould an easy 
matter. This is done by turning the mould 
over on to.a.board so that the case is 
uppermost. The case is first removed, then 
the sides. The clay pressing does not, as a 
general rule, present a sufficiently fine surface 
_ when taken from the mould, and to put on the 


‘ 
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STAGES OF PLASTER MOULD. 
Fig, 12. 


Before the ~ 


requisite polish and smoothness is the work of 
the finisher. 

This finishing is not, however, done as soon 
as the clay is taken from the mould, but some 
hours afterwards—perhaps the following day 


—when the block has had time to dry and | 


become sufficiently stiff to handle freely. The 
tools required by the finisher are varied in - 
the extreme and usually of his own manu- 
facture, or got from a fellow workman. The 
majority are made from -pieces of boxwood 
fashioned to the different shapes of angles, 
curves, beads, or what-not that he may have 
to finish. A most useful tool is a piece of 
leather which serves the purpose of smoothing 
over large curved surfaces, Flat surfaces are 
finished with a knife, : 
All this finishing requires considerable skill 
and taste on the part of the finisher, par- 
ticularly when he has to deal with elaborate 
enrichment. A drawing is given (Fig. 12) of 
the finished clay block principally with the 
object of showing the manner of treating the 
ends. These will be seen’ to be slightly 
panelled with a hole cut in the middle. The 
panelling is done, not only with the intention 
of allowing more mortar to be placed between 
each block when built without showing a 
needlessly wide joint, but also, in case this 
particular piece does not fit properly, it be- 
comes a much eisier matter for the mason to- 
chip away the objectionable parts. The hole 
serves two purposes, first, it is a convenient 
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handle by which the block may be lifted, and, 
next, it is absolutely necessary, when the 
block is set in the kiln, as a vent by which 
the steam may escape. However dry the 
clay may seem before being taken to the kiln 
it is astonishing the amount of steam that 
becomes disengaged when firing is commenced 
and, as the block is set in the kiln in the same 
position as shown at Fig. 12, it will be readily 
seen that, unless some escape be provided for 
this, the steam would simply rack and crack 
the whole work. 

One other noteworthy point, in the matter 
of blocks cracking, is the way in which they 
are set out in the drying shed after being 
finished. The shed may be heated by over- 
head pipes or pipes laid under the floor but, 
in any case, each block is set on a board over 
which a piece of paper has been laid. This 
may not be so very necessary in the case of 
Small pieces but, when the mass of clay is at 
all heavy, it is very apt, being damp, to stick 
to the board, thus interfering with its proper 
shrinking. As the clay dries it shrinks and 
creeps along the face of the board. The inter- 
position of a piece of paper allows it to do 
this freely and obviates the likelihood of 
cracking. 


A Plan of London.—The Corporate Pro- 
perty Committee of the London County Council 
has prepared a report on the ground plan of 
London, on which they have been engaged for 
about five years. It aims at supplying a com- 
plete system of land registration, and has been 
found to be of very great use to the Council. 
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Trade and Craft. 


ART METAL WORK. — 

We have received a most comprehensive ~ 
catalogue of some of the art metal work, &e., 
supplied by Mr. T. J. Gawthorp, of 16, Long 
Acre, W.C., and 19, Castle Street Hast, W. , 
Section 1 comprises memorial brasses; section 2, 
naval and military memorial brasses ; section 
3, ecclesiastical art brass and ironwork; 
section 4, wrought-iron work; and section 5, — 
memorials. The firm makes a speciality of - 
“ Latten ” brass, which they claim to be the 
same as the ancient metal. The firm also 
supplies mounts for the brasses._ The cata-_ 
logue is not intended for use as a stock 
pattern book, but illustrates what work has _ 
been actually done. The firm will carry out 
architects’ designs with accuracy and with due © 
consideration of the correct proportions of 
metal needful for weight and strength without — 
detriment to beauty of design. The designs 
in the catalogue give one a good idea of the 
effect of the articles when finished. — Jee 
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AN ADVERTISING SHOP BLIND. 


Messrs. Janes and Son, general window- 
blind contractors, of 101, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C., are supplying a patent outside Shop 
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Fic. 10, MOULD FITTED WITH CLAY. 
FINISHED CLAY BLOCK, SHOWING PANELLED. SIDES, 


Blind, the novelty of which lies in the appli-- 
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Fig, 11. SECTION OF MOULD. ~~ 


cation of an entirely new system of the pro- 
jected ironwork together with the raising of 
the front laths for advertising purposes. — 
The patent arrangement. is attached to. the 
front lath of the blind, and can be easily 
turned up and fixed to face the street, and 
rolling up with the blind protects the material 
from dirt and damp. The side brackets do 
away with the old plan of sliding irons, and 
can be curved to obtain an altitude of 10ft. in 
the highest part, and 7ft. 6in. in front. The 
address of the firm is 101, Aldersgate Street,” 
City, E.C. aa . 


CLARIFONT LAVATORIES. 


These lavatories are specially notable for an 
arrangement: to. obviate the accumulation of 
soap and dirt, which collects in the water of an 
ordinary wash-basin during washing, and they 
are also meant to prevent the soapy scum from 
adhering to the sides of the basin when empty: 
ing. The Clarifont Lavatory provides an inner 
basin with a constant supply welling up from. 
the bottom all round the rim and overflowi 
during the washing, thus carrying off at o 
the soiled and soapy water. The inner ba 
is made small in order that the water in 
may be kept clean by being changed quickly. | 
The system is applied in. various forms. an 
sizes to. two distinct classes of lavatories, 
those with taps, where the watersupply is unt 
personal control, and to simultaneous ranges. 
The lavatories are supplied by Wm. Cassels, 

the patentee and manufacturer, Kirkintillo 4 


near Glasgow. ; Fiesy sete 
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SCHEME. 


A NEW aeration and filtration scheme, which 
+™* presents certain interesting features, has 
t been completed in connection with the 
Hornsea Waterworks, East. Yorks. The new 
extension provides for the water from the 
existing shaft, which is a little over 7O0ft. 
deep, being lifted by the present pump; the 
vater being then carried through an 8in. pipe, 
and delivered through a perforated spreader, 
which stands 22ft. from the ground. Through 
ithis spreader, which is made of copper and 
somewhat resembles in appearance a huge 
holder for flowers, the water is sprayed on 
perforated ledges of the aeration table. The 
ledges being pierced with holes break up the 
water, and a high wall is erected round the 
spreader to prevent the water from splashing 
out. From the aeration table the water flows 
down the weir, which consists of a succession 
of Egieced brick steps, and enters the settling 
anks, 

Provision is made for the conveyance of the 
water direct from the air chamber to the 
settling tanks, when the weather is too severe to 
dmit of the aeration table and the weir being 
rought into use, After the water has been 
well oxidised by the aeration, any sediment is 
precipitated to the bottom of the settling 
anks. There are two settling tanks, each of 
Thich will have a capacity of 10,000 gallons, 
nd can be used separately if desired; Each 
fitted with two large floating valves, 


hich it is clearest. The water is then con- 
veyed through ircn pipes along the bottom of 
the filtering chambers, through bell-mouthed 
ipes, into circular sumps in the centre of 
hese chambers; from these sumps it is distri- 
oted on to the sand or gravel which forms 
he filtering material. After the water has 
ered down to the bottom of these chambers 
} is conveyed along several sanitary pipes, 


eservoir. 

he three filtering chambers will each have 
superficial area of 720 square feet; each 
mber is 36ft. in length, 20ft. wide, and 4ft. 
p; gun-metal faced valves are placed to 
h sump, filter, and settling tank, so that 
ny part of the plant can be cut off for repairs 
t cleaning out. The reservoir is 135ft. long 
nd 51ft. wide over all. It is divided into 
bwo compartments each having a carry- 
capacity of 200,000 gallons. ‘The con- 
ruction is on the retaining wall system, 
od it is puddled on the outside with 
tin. of ‘tempered clay. The reservoir is 
vided throughout with sumps, valves, and 
holes. The whole of the reservoir, settling 
mks, and aeration buildings are constructed 
Portland cement concrete and faced up in 
ent. There are proper inclines introduced 
) all the chambers, and the water is pumped 
of the reservoir by a simplex positive 
on feed pump, which will be fed by steam 
n the present boiler. This pump forces the 
r into the main under pressure, and also 
vers it to the storagetank at the top of the 
ting tower; there will therefore be the 
ption ofa supply of water by either or both 
of these systems, including the means of 
itation as it is now employed. These 
ems will permit a constant supply of 
er to the town and allow for any con- 
ences that may arise from breakdowns. 
he extra force of water will be of great 
rvice to the local authorities in the flushing 
he drains. 
he erection of this plant will almost en- 
tirely occupy the area of about an acre adjoin- 
ng the tower, which is the property of the 
Jouncil. The aeration and settling tanks are 
a on the south side of the tower and the 


reseryoir is on the eastern boundary. The 
eme is a model one, and has involved an 
nite amount of work and technical know- 
e in its preparation. It was designed by 
tT. P. Gaskell, C.E., surveyor to the Urban 


ed out under his supervision. 


A MODEL FILTRATION. 


' in the action they are taking. 


ich will convey the water from the level at — 


od then through the distributing main of the 


ct Council, and the whole of the work: 
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| THE PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE. 


pis dispute is being carried on in a very 
dilatory fashion, and there is not much 
to report since our last issue. The officials of 
the Master Builders’ Association seem to think 
that the results so far achieved are satisfac- 
tory,,and they are confident that in a very 
short time all the important firms in London 
and the country will fall into line with them 
On the other 
hand, the officials of the Plasterers’ Union 
state that although there has been a consider- 
able increase in the number of men locked 
out, this has been counterbalanced by those 
who have found employment with non- 
federated masters. On March 24th it was 
ascertained, by inquiry at the offices of 
the Union, that 2240 men signed the 
strike pay-sheets last week, or ninety-four less 
than the previous week. Many of these men 
only receive one day’s pay, as they have been 
successful in finding employment with non- 
federated masters. The special levy of 8s. 
per member per week has resulted in close 
upon £1000 being received at the head offices. 
Mr. Deller wrote to Mr. Hassall on the 24th 
inst., stating that his Council were still 
willing to meet the members. of the Masters’ 
Association in conference, and that if the 
employers had agreed to this course when 
first suggested by the Union, much might 
have been cleared up. 
The Earl of Wemyss in a letter to the 
“Times,” says that when he was asked the 


- other day, he supposed on account of his con- 


nection with the Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council, if he had anything to do with the 
plasterers’ lock-out, he answered no, and added 
that his impression was that by the time the 
strike ends employers will have found that 


' they can do without skilled artistic plasterers. 


Ceilings, instead of being plastered, will be 


' made of canvas, painted and decorated, and of 


wood panelling. There will also be carved 
gilt painted wood cornices, and possibly the 
Italian ceiling will come into fashion, which 
shows the joists on which the floor of the 
story or rooms above rests. 

In the provinces matters are somewhat 
brisker. Ata men’s mass meeting in Leeds, 
last week, it was suggested that the locked- 
out men should establish a big workshop of 
their own in Leeds, and the proposition was 
unanimously carried. The whole tone of the 
meeting showed resolute resistance. The 
directors of the Leeds Co-operative Association 
fully approve of the steps taken by the mon to 
establish a business on their own account, 
and have promised pecuniary support. 

It is stated that at Blackburn a curious 
development in connection with the lock-out 
has come to light, and one by which the 
masters bid fair to score. Contrary to the 
custom in London, the master-builders of the 
northern towns do not employ working 
plasterers direct, but contract with master- 
plasterers. The master-plasterers of Black- 
burn belong to the men’s Union, and the 
master-builders are federated now. The 
former have issued seven days’ notices to 
their men in consequence of the pressure 
brought to bear upon them. This means 
that the master-plasterers will have to with- 
draw from the Union, go back upon all their 
previous professions, and, if they continue to 
work, employ non-union men. 

An advertisement has been published in 
a Rotterdam newspaper offering plasterers 
10d. per hour, cert1in employment for at least 
two months, and free passage to London. The 
agents of the London employers were at the 
Hotel Coomand on Sunday, last week, to give 
more particulars. The Rotterdam branch of 
the Dutch Plasterers’ Trade Union, were 
apprised of the matter, and a meeting was 
held to consider the position. The causes of 
the dispute were discussed, and a resolution 
was unanimously adopted, in which the 
Rotterdam plasterers declared their intention 
to assist their English brethren in the dispute, 
and to raise funds for their support. 


. Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Improvements at Preston.—It is pro. 
posed to borrow £40,000 to £50,000 for tke 
purpose of improving some of the principal 
thoroughfares in Preston. 


The Wideniug of Key Street, Ipswich, 
will cost £500. ‘Che Corporation will grant 
the sum of £700 for the right of way which it 
will acquire, and to defray the cost of the work. 


Blackpool Promenade.— The Blackpool 
Corporation are promoting a Bill this session 
for the widening of the promenade 60ft. sea- 
wards, aid for the construction of a double line 
of tramways on the front, ata cost of £350,000. 


Plans for a new Slaughter House for 
Aberdeen by Mr. John Rust, architect, have 
been adopted by the Flesher Incorporation of 
Aberdeen. These provide for pretty extended 
buildings, and the total cost of the scheme is 
£17,000. A portion is to be proceeded with at 
once, which is estimated at £40C0, 


Calder Valley Sewerage Schemes.—The 
local authorities of Luddendenfoot, Warley, 
Midgley, and Mytholmroyd have long had 
under consideration a joint sewage disposal 
works scheme, and Mr. F. H. Tullock, an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, is 
t> hold an inquiry into the necessities of each 
district. 


Lady Sanitary Inspectors.—<A lady sani- 
tary inspector was appointed some months ago 
by the Vestry of St.- George - the-Martyr, 
Southwark. Much interest was evinced in the 
experiment, and it is now intended to appoint 
another lady-inspector, whose duties will more 
particularly include the inspection of work- 
shops in the parish. The salary of the new 
officer will be £110, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10 to £150 per annum. 


Compensation for Sanitary Works.—A 
question of considerable interest was decided 
by the Court of Appeal in the case of 
Davis v. Witney Urban District Council on 
March 15th. The plaintiff, Mrs. Ellis Davis, 
on receiving notice from the District Council 
that a sewer would be laid through her fields 
gave notice that she claimed £300 compensa- . 
tion. On theassumption that the work would 
be executed the matter went to arbitration, and 
an award was made. But before the award 
had been made the council abandoned their 
scheme. ‘The award directed the council to 
pay £10 for compensation, and also to pay the 
cost of the arbitration and plaintiff’s costs. 
The question raised was whether, as the work 
had never been begun and had _ been 
abandoned, the award was bad in law.— 
Justices Ridley and Channel, while agreeing 
that the award was not good, differed on the 
question of plaintiff’s power to recover costs.— 
Lords Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and 
Romer dismissed the plaintiff’s appeal. They 
held that the award was invalid for the reason 
above stated, and that as the £10 awarded 
could not be recovered, so the part of the 
award dealing with costs must go by the 
board also; but Lord Justice Romer added that 
another part of the Act (the Public Health 
Act of 1875) gave the landowner power to go 
to arbitration and get compensation if he 
could show that damage had ensued by reason 
of the receipt of the notice of intended works. 
The plaintiff accordingly was not even now 
shut out from moving for compensation, and 
he hoped the District Council would meet the 
plaintiff, and not force her to incur further 
expense.—The other Lords Justices concurred 
in these remarks. 


The buildings in front ofthe Hotel Cecil 
will soon be completely demolished, in order 
that the erection of the front of the hotel may 
be finished. 
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' Builders’ Notes. 


The Smoke Nuisance.—In the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, before 
Mr. Justice North, last Wednesday, the Queen 

-Anne Residential Mansions and Hotel Com- 
pany brought forward a motion to restrain the 
New Niagara Company Limited from con- 
tinuing an illegal nuisance by the emission of 
smoke and noxious malodorous vapour, said to 
be emitted from the defendants’ premises and 
produced in the manufacture of artificial ice. 
'The defendant company asserted that, though 
ice had been manufactured on their premises 
for several winter seasons, no complaint was 
made till 1898, when there was a temporary 
difficulty in getting steam coal; that if there 
was any great nuisance, it was produced by 
engines on the underground railway, an incan- 
descent mantel manufactory, and causes other 
than their works. It was contended also on 
their behalf that the plaintiff company could 
only suffer pecuniary loss; they could have 
no personal inconvenience, and no occupiers 
were suing, therefore no interlocutory injunc- 
tion could be granted. It was in evidence 
that the defendants had requested to be 
allowed to take a room, to test whether there 
was any emission in fact, but the plaintiffs 
had replied to the effect that they had no 
vacant room. This was used as an argument 
that the tenants could have suffered little 
inconvenience. Mr. Justice North considered 
it was not a case in which he ought to inter- 
fere by interlocutory injunction, and refused 
the motion. 


Bundee Improvements. —The Dundee 
Municipality has at present many things in 
hand concerning the improvement of Dundee. 
It is contemplated to construct an outlet for 
the existing esplanade by the formation of a 
roadway along the south side of the Caledo- 
nian Railway, by bridging the railway and by 
laying out new streets through the grounds of 
Balgay to Perth Road. In addition there is 
under consideration a proposed extension of 
the sea wall westward in a straight line, with 
a view in the meantime of inclosing about 
60 acres of open space. The scheme is 
estimated to cost £20,000. ‘I'he Municipality 
intend in June to take over the tramways, 
and to extend them to other parts of the city. 
The purchase will involve an expenditure of 
about £50,000, while the equipment of the 
lines and the erection or reconstruction of the 
necessary lower station—electricity having been 
fixed upon as the mode of traction—willrequire 
an extra £60,000. Further expenditure will 
be incurred in widening some of the streets to 
be traversed by the new systems. The prob- 
able cost of this department is stated at 
£26,000. Additions are to be made to the 
King’s Cross Hospital, and the cost will be 
about £14,000. It has been resolved by the 
Town Council to build a central fire “station, 
and a site for the building has been obtained 
in West Bell Street. The sites for nine under- 
ground lavatories have been selected, and are 
estimated to cost £3500. The Central Public 
Baths are to have a new porcelain swimming 
bath, several private baths, and one or two 
recreation and reading rooms. ‘These are 
expected to absorb about £6000. At the Cattle 
Market three extra stalls for the use of 
meat salesmen are to be run up, at a cost of 
about £300. 


Claim for Extra Work.—Before Mr. Jus- 
tice Mathew in the Queen’s Bench Division 
on March 17th, Messrs. Mowlem and Co., 
contractors and builders, sued the Army and 
Navy Auxiliary Supply (Limited), to recover 
£720 for extra work done in connection with a 
building contract. Defendants denied lia- 
bility, and counter-claimed for penalties. 
Mr. Harrison, for the plaintiffs, said his 
clients entered into a contract for £25,800 for 
the erection of a large building, which was an 
addition to the existing buildings of the 
defendants. The contract, which was dated 
June 10th, 1895, limited the time within avhich 
the work was to be completed, During the 
execution of the work possession was not 


given to the plaintiffs of the various parts of 
the existing buildings for the purpose of 
executing the new work, and large additions 
were made after the time limited for the perfor- 
mance of the contract. The plaintiffs, there- 
fore, said that, having by the direct action of 
the defendants been prevented from complet- 
ing within the sp-citied time, the latter were 
not entitled to recover penalties. The defen- 
dants, on the other hand, said they ‘were 
entitled to deduct from the amount due to 
the plaintiffs £720, being penalties at the rate 
of £10 a day for each day beyond the period 
specified for the completion of the contract, 
and it was this amount which. was in dispute 
between the parties. Mr. J. Walton, for the 
defendants, interposing, said the case could 
only be tried by going into great detail, and 
it would be much better to try it before the 
Official Referee, Mr. Pollock, than attempt to 
deal with it in Court. The case was accord- 
ingly referred to Mr. Pollock, the Official 
Referee. 


Phoenix Fire-proof Plates.—These plates 
which have been used extensively for public 
buildings in Holland, are about to be intro- 
duced into this country, and with the object 
of showing their value, a test was carried out 
last Wednesday at Willesden before a company 
of experts. The qualities claimed for the plates 
are various. By their use any building may 
be rendered fire-proof at a comparatively small 
cost. The material much resembles ordinary 
plaster, and is made up in slabs of varying 
thickness, which can be fixed by simply 
nailing and cementing the joints. It is 
equally adaptable to ceilings, tloors or walls, 
besides lending itself for use in moulded and 
panel-woik. It is inexpensive, simple in com- 
position, and light in bulk, the plates having 
about he same specific gravity as hardwood. 
For the test a two-storied structure was built, . 
two lower rooms being constructed with fire- 
proof plates, the room on the upper storey 
being entirely of wood. A fierce fire of dry 
wood and tar was keptablaze for twenty minutes _ 
in one of the lower rooms without materially 
damaging the walls, or to any extent increas- 
ing the temperature of the adjoining room, 
the walls of which were cool to the touch. 
Although between the room aboveand the fire 
there were only the wooden joists and one-inch 
plates, no damage was done to the upper 
portion; neither did the water seem in any 
way to affect the material when pumped on to 
the walls while at their greatest heat. The 
material was shown to be an admirable non- 
conductor, for even the ordinary nails with 
which the plates were fixed to the woodwork 
were in no way affected by the great heat. As 
to whether this would be so had been a matter 
of speculation. We may expect soon to see 


‘the plates on the market, owing to the simple 


conditions under which the material can be 
produced. The conditions of the test were 
suggested by Mr. R. Philip Day, A.R.I.B.A., and 
the test was carried out by Messrs. Fry, 
Everitt and Company, of 55, Suffolk House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


A Carter’s Claim.—At the Nottingham 
and Notts Assizes, before Mr. Justice Bucknill, 
Frederick Shepherd, carter, of Charlton, 


. claimed from Messrs. Fish and Son, building 


contractors, the sum of £58 4s. 7d. for cartage 
work done on their behalf. Mr. Fox, for the 
plaintiff, stated that the point in dispute was as 
to whether the work, which was.done in con- 
nection with excavations at tke Saxondale 
Asylum, was to be paid for according to time, 
or whether the plaintiff was to have 8d. per 
cubic yard. The defendants were contractors 
for part of the work at the asylum, and they 
had a sub-contractor who threw up the work 
and left. Plaintiff was employed to carry on 
the work, but had never done work of this 
description before, and declared that he had 
distinctly refused to give a price, his reason 
being that the previous sub-contractor had 
done the easiest part of the work. Evidence, 
defendant stated, could be brought forward to 
show that 8d. per cubic yard was a fair price. 
The defendants had set up a counter claim for 
£7 7s. 9d., alleging that they had paid the 
plaintiff that amount more than he was 


- Engineers on the North-East Coast fo 


“ owing to the increased price of mater 


invite the employees to a conference. — 
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entitled to. The plaintiff, examined by cour 
stated that he was employed by Mr. Palin, 
sub-contractor, to provide him with hors 
and carts for the Asylum contract. Pali 
terms were a shilling per hour for the ho 
and carts. When the sub-contractor left 
did not pay him. Plaintiff then offered to 
on with the work if defendants would pay hi 
a shilling per hour. They refused to do 
but he was instructed to get on with 
work. In accordance with defendant’s de: 
plaintiff set more horses and carts to w 
When plaintiff asked for £80, one of th 
fendants told him that he did not inten 
pay it, saying that he had overdrawn, 
would only be paid 8d. per hour. Defend 
ultimately advanced £30 to pay the m 
Plaintiff emphatically denied having agre 
to carry on the work at 8d. per yard. 
plaintiff’s foreman deposed that he was pres: 
when the plaintiff arranged to undertak 
work, and nothing was said about the } 
Mr. F. Fish, one of the defendants, state 
they had employed Palin, the sub-contra 
to do excavations for them on the site of 
new Post Office. The price paid was 11d 
hour. Defendants afterwards contracted 
Palin to do the work at Saxondale. Su 
quently, said the defendant, Shepherd 
the work over, and agreed to accept 8d. 
yard for doing the remainder of the job. 
work was satisfactorily measured up in 
presence of the plaintiff. On Aug. 27th 
defendant stated that he paid the plai 
£50 on account, and on Sept. 1st the work 
measured up again, with the result that they 
found the defendant had been paid qui 
sufficient already. Defendant alsostated 
he had let plaintiff have £30 on the u 
standing that he did not move any portio 
his plant. Mr. T. Fish corroborated th 
statements. Thomas Chester, foreman 
the works, stated that in conversati 
with the plaintiff the latter told 
that he was getting 8d. per yard. He neve 
suggested at any time that he was doing day 
work. The jury returned a verdict for 
plaintiff for the amount claimed. 


Masters and Men. 


Kirkcaldy Joiners have gained t 
demand for 4d. per hour advance. = 


Grimsby Joiners and Carpenters 
for an increase in wages of from 74d. 
per hour minimum, 


Painters at Galashiels and Newt Ww 
have received a rise from 74d. to 8d, per h 
in their wages. a 


Sunderland bricklayers’ and mas yn 
labourers have applied for an advance 1 
wages of 4d. per hour, a Ss 33 


Peterhead Ship-Carpenters have 
for an advance of wages, these being fix 
6d. per hour for new work and 64d. fo 
work. 


Hull Joiners have struck for 4d. 
hour increase. They charge their 
ployers with unfairness, and say that 
agreed to receive a deputation of the men am 
then declined to meet them, It is repor 
that about 500 joiners are affected by 
strike. : 


_ Engineers’ Wages.—Replying to an app 
cation made by the Amalgamated Society 


advance in wages, the employers have in 
ted that they are unable to grant the req 


for other reasons. Be 

Arbroath Painters have applied — 
local branch of the Master Painters’ A 
tion for an increase of wages at the ra 
3d. per hour. It was unanimously 
solved by the association to refu 
advance. It has been agreed, hoy 


The Featherstone Board Schools, York- 
shire, are to be ventilated by “Cousland’s Im- 

proved Climax” Patent Direct-acting Turret 
Ventilators: Design “ F,” supplied by the 
_ “Climax” Ventilating and Heating Co., Ltd., 
of Glasgow. 


Electric Supply at Manchester. — 
Sanction has been given by the Board of 
Trade to the proposal made by the electricity 
_ committee of the Manchester Corporation to 
_ supply electrical energy to the districts of 
_ Levenshulme, Moss Side, and Withington, on 

the extra high pressure system. 


_ Leeds Gasworks.—The Leeds Gas Com- 
_ mittee resolved, at a meeting on March 22nd, 
_ toapply to the Local Government Board for 
_ power to borrow £150,000 for improvements 
_ in the gasworks undertaking. About £100,000 
of this sum is wanted for the extensions that 
are to be made in the gas mains during the 
_ next five years. 


_ The Soudan Railway.—It is stated that 
& gang of men from the Pencoyd Ironworks 
at Philadelphia will leave shortly for the 
‘Soudan to erect the bridge which is to carry 
the Soudan Railway across the Atbara. The 
seven spans of the bridge, 1100ft. in length, 
_ have already been shipped, though the order 
_ was given less than six weeks ago. 


+ 


_ New Electrical Station for Greenock.— 
At ameeting of the Greenock Electrical Light- 
ing Committee of the Police Board, the 
following contracts for the erection of an elec- 
trical station in Hunter Plice were accepted : 
Builders, Mr. J. M‘Ewan, of Dellingburn 
reet, Greenock ; electrical main fitters, the 
Callanders Co., of London ; engine-house plant 
fitters, the Silverton Co., of London ; boiler 


‘DATE OF 


"DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 


‘about 14 miles. 


COMPLETE 


xi 


makers, Babeock and Wilcox, of Glasgow. 
The aggregate amount of these estimates is 
over £30,000. 3 


Liverpool to Manchester in Eighteen 
Minutes.—A sub-committee has been formed 
of the following gentlemen to inquire into 
the engineering and commercial feasibility of 
Mr. Behr’s scheme and to-report : Manchester 
representatives: Sir W. H. Bailey, Mr. Edwin 
Guthrie, Mr. L. Levinstein, Mr. William 
Mather, Mr. Reuben Spencer, and Alderman 
Higginbottom. Liverpool representatives : 
Mr. Danson Cunningham, Mr. Alfred L. Jones, 
Mr. C. Petrie, Mr. S. B. Cottrell, Mr. A. B. 
Holmes, and Mr. J. I. Wood. 


Heating and Ventilation in Schools.— 
Messrs. Matthews and Yates, Ltd., of Swinton, 
Lancsshire, have just been successful in 
obtaining the contract for heating and venti- 
lating the Great York Schools, Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire, also the Cross Street Schools, 
Stoke, for both of which Messrs. Scrivener 
and Son, of Hanley, are the architects. At 
Hanley, the “Plenum System” has been 
adopted, a large Cyclone air propeller being 
used for the fresh air supply, in conjunction 
with heaters for each room. The vitiated air 
is extracted by means of Cyclone electric fans 
placed at convenient points in the roof. At 
Stoke, direct radiation is the system to be 
used by means of radiators, fresh air being 
supplied through them, becoming heated in 
its inward passage, and the vitiated air is 
extracted, as at Hanley, by electric pans, 


New Thames Tunnel.—A scheme was 
submitted at last week’s meeting of the 
London County Council for the construction 
of a second roadway tunnel under the Thames, 
eastward of the Tower Bridge. The scheme 
has been drawn up by the Bridges Committee, 
and it is intended that the tunnel shall run 
between Shadwell and Rotherhithe. The 
total length of the proposed tunnel and 
approaches, from Union Road on the south to 
Commercial Road Hast on the north, will be 
The width of the thorough- 
fares proposed in the Rotherhithe Tunnel is 
17ft. for the carriage-way and 4ft. 2in. for each 
footway. The approximate estimate of the 
total cost of the scheme is £2,198,250. Of 
this £798,250 is for the acquisition of the 


necessary property, but this sum also includes 
the cost of acquiring sites for the rehousing 
of those persons of the working classes who 
may be displaced by carrying out the scheme. 
As to the engineering work, it is proposed to 
carry it out in precisely the same way as at 
Blackwall. The excavators will work in com- 
pressed air. ~The tunnel will be of iron with 
a backing of concrete, and will be lined with 
white bricks. The consideration of the matter 
was adjourned, 


Engines for Electric Railway Traction. 
—Messrs. Cole, Marchent and Morley, of 
Bradford, have just completed the first of two 
pairs of horizontal compound Corliss engines 
for the City and South London Railway, which 
is now approaching completion, and will 
probably be opened for traffic about June or 
July next. Each pair of engines is of about 
1200 indicated horse power, and is designed to 
run directly coupled to the dynamo, the crank 
shaft of the engine and the armature shaft of 
the dynamo being in one. The general design 
of the engines is not unlike that of a very 
short, stiffly built, high-pressure horizontal 
steam engine, the only difference between the 
two being that the low-pressure engine has a 
much larger cylinder. ‘I'he engines are to be 
placed side by side, with just sufficient room 
between them for the flywheel and the dynamo. 
The diameter of the high-pressure cylinder is 
24in., and of the low-pressure cylinder 48in., 
the stroke being only 48in. ‘he speed is 
eighty-five revolutions per minute. The 
Corliss valve gear is of the ordinary type, 
with vacuum dash-pots instead of springs. 
The flywheel is built up of dished steel plates 
bolted to a heavy cast-iron hub and having 
a heavy cast-iron rim. All the cranks and 
eccentrics are encased so as to prevent the 
possibility of oil being thrown on to the 
dynamo, and this closing-in of the engine 
renders it possible to keep a constant stream 
of oil running through all the bearings. The 
engines are designed to work with a boiler 
pressure of 1601b. per square inch. ‘The 
governing apparatus acts upon both high and 
low pressure cylinders simultan ously, and in 
addition to the miin governor there is an 
auxiliary governor designed to pull the engine 
up entirely in the event of a short circuit 
tending to cause the engines to run away. The 
weight of each pair of engines is about 120 tons. 


LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FOR WHOM, 


. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


ae 
a 
Go 
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easy 


a" 
- 
WMOIAA Moco BP wip ccc come 


Llangollen—T wo Hovses oe ais woe 
Amherst, St. Peter Port, Guernsey—School _.. 
Englefield Green, Surrey—Enlarging School, &c. 
Ipswich—Asylum Alterations, &e. ... wee oe 
Ardro:san, Scotland —Academy is Be 
Cwmaman, Aberdare—Seventeen Houses... 
Has'ings—Stabling, «e.... = ate a os 
Pontycymmer, Wales—Chapel, Vestry Room, &c. <¢ 
Clifton, Cumberland—Altering, &c., Parish Church ... 
Fleetwood, Lanes.— Underground Convenience ... wx 
Great Yarmouth—Alterations, &c., to School ... A 
Ranceby, near Sleaford, Lines. — Superstructure o 
Lunatic Asylum as = ae ea aa ae 
Leyton, E.—Public Bath ree oS < ea ; 
Llangrwyne, Abergavenny—Concrete Wall, &c. ... 
Bristol—Rope Factory, &c. 


Egremont, Cumberland—Alteratious, &e., to Schools... 


Hull—River Walls Zo 3 at 
York—Offices +o 3 ee F me 
Lanchester—Bridge over New House Burn =e 
.Tipton—Block of Schools... mt Aig ae 
Halifax—Iron Foundry, &e. .., Pes Ri : 

Halwell—Two Cottages... as Sed a 
Ushaw Moor, near Durham—Premises .., Fine 
Durrus, County Cork—Church 4 ni wag 
Longford Bridge—Rebuilding Retaining Wall, &c. 
Corne'ly, near Pyle, Wales—Villa .. er 3 

London, N.W.—Two Underground Conveniences 
London, N.—Public Library Buildings .., ar 
Durham—Technical School .., Ss ne ne ¥ 
Helsby, Cheshire—Six Cottages... wn ee a 
Gateshead—Rebuilding Public House Fae RY, rt 
London, E.C.—Buoy Store, &c, ‘< 
Cardiff—Stable_... ae a oa es wz 
London, S.W.—Two Bath Turrets at Infirmary... 
Elland, Yorks,—Church a ny one 


nee wee 


_  _ENGINEERING— 
_ Guernsey—Steam Road-Roller.... ait 
Dunkeld, Scotland—Laying Cast-iron Pipes... * 


_, Edinburgh—Water-tube Boilers... 4.00 ue ews 


—Hughes. 


States of Guernsey Education Com. ae 


School Managers 

Asylums Committce 

School Board... Us 

Building Club... 

Corporation ... Big A a, 
English Congregational Church... 
Urban District Council 

School Board ... a rsa 
Kesteven County Asylum .., 


Urban District Council _ ... ws 
Terrell and Sous eb a 
Roman Catholic Schools ... 
North-Eastern Rly, Co. 
North-Eastern Rly. Co. 


sees . 


School Board... 


Wesleyan Chapel... ote 


County Council tis te Ste 


Mrs. Jenkins ... Fy ore 
St. Pancras Vestry ... see tee 
Hornsey Urban District Council 


Governors of Johnson Tech. School te 
L.N.W. and G.W. Railway Companies 


R. Newton ... pis wet ’ 
Corporation of Trinity House ... 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Chelsea Guardians .., = 


Public Thoroughfares Committee 


Perthshire County Council 


Magistrates and Council .., stg ne 


— Denny, Architect, L'angollen. 

Colson, Farrow, and Nisbett, 45, Jewry-st., Winchester. 
W. Menzies, Architect, Englefield Green, Surrey. . 

E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
J. Armour, jun., Architect, Irvine. 

Ll. Smith, 20, Commercial-street, Aberdare. ' 

P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
P, J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend, 

J. Howe, Architect, Workington. 

J. Tildsley, Clerk, Town Hall, Fleetwood. 

Bootle and Olley, Architects, Queen-st., Great Yarmouth. 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. 


Town Hall, Leyton, E. 

H. B. Thomas, Clerk to County Council,County Hall, Brecon, 
H, Williams, 24, Clare-street, Bristol. 

J.S. Stout, Gilfoot, Egremont. 

T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull. 

W. Bell, Architect to Company, York. 

The Surveyor, Lanchester, Durham. 

A. Long, 21, High-street, West Bromwich. 

Jackson and Fox, 7, Rawson-street, Halifax. 

Rev. B. Wheeler, The Vicarage, Halwell. 

J. W. Taylor, 31, Westgate-road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
M. A. Hennessy, 74, South Mall, Cork. 

W. H. Ridford,County Bridgemaster,County Offices, Preston 
P. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. 

W. N. Blair, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. 
E, J. Lovegrove, Surveyor, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 
Oliver ani Leeson, Bank-chmbrs, Neweastle-upon-Tyn>. 
Joint Engineer, Birkenhead Station. 

A. G. Kyle, 145, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle. 

Secretary, Trinity House. London, E.C, 

Engineer, G,W.R. Station, Newport. 
Lansdell and Harrison, 38, Bow-lane, E.C. 

G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 6, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


T. J. Guilbert, States Surveyor, Public Works Depart- 
ment, States Office, Guernsey. 

Thomson and Wright, 22, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 

Resident Engineer, Electric Lighting Station, Edinburgh 
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” 6 
5 11 
. 12 
A; 12 
March 31 
April 4 
” 5 
” 10 
Mareh 31 
a 31 
* 31 
April 


3 10 
és 12 
je 18 
March 31 
April 3 
” 4 
” 4 
3% 4 
”” 4 
” 4 
” 5 
” 5 
3 5 
” 6 
” 7 
” 12 
” 12 
” 20 
May 12 
DATE 
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BE SENT IN, 


March 31 
= 81 

April 14 
* 18 

” 30 
May 1 
June 1 
Pit er 3 
No date 


ENGINEERING—Continued. 
Needham, Suffolk—Bridge .. 
Rochford—Construction of Well 
Ledbury—Covered Reservoir, &. ... 
Bury, Lancs.—Gas Purifiers, Valves, &. 
Aberdeen—Boilers, Dynamo, &e. 7 


Pandy—Lattice Girder Bridge 
Thrapston— Waterworks 
Christiania—Railway Carriages 


London, 8.W.—Ships, Pumpsand Gear ... 
Warrington—Hopper-bottom Coal sd ah 
Farnham—Cast-iron Main ... 
Welverhampton—Steelwork ..,, st 
Briton Ferry, Glamorgan—Removal of Lock 
Dover—Hopper Barge ... - “i has 
Welshpool—Filters, &e. 


Burton-upon-Trent—Bridge Ironwork 
London, E.C.—Railway Carriages ... 
Leigh-on-Sea—Laying Cast-iron Pipes, &e. 
Greenwich, 8.E.—Sinking Well eae ‘ 
Tynemouth—Electricity Plant 


Heswall, Cheshire—Sea Defence Wall 
Cape of Good Hope—Railway... 


Llanhilleth and Aberbeeg— Widening Line 
Seaham Harbour and Hartlepool—Railway 
Peterborough—Hlectric Lighting Plant 

Port Louis, Mauritius—Electric Lighting 
London—Alterations at Pumping Station... ss 
Giayesend and Milton—Engines, Pumps, &e. ... 
New_Cross and Waterford—Railways 


Perth, Western Australia—Electric Lighting Concession 


London, E.—Construction of Wells, &c. 
Shanghai—Tramway Concession ae 
Nikolaiev, Russia— Waterworks aie we 


IRON AND STEBL— 
Dunkeld, Perthshire—Pipes, &e.  ... 
Manchester—Railway Stores ... 

Watford—Wrought Iron Fencing, hare , 
Valletta, Malta—Wrought-iron Pipes, &ce.... ste 
Christiania—Tools, &e. ... an we 
Huli—Ornamental ‘Wrought Tron Gates ... A 
Madras—Cast-iron Pipes oe a 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Blaenconin, Pembrokeshire—Painting &c., Chapel 
London, E.—Painting, Repairs, &c., at Schools ie 
Ipswich—Paints, OURS Gee eas ae 
Stafford—Painting Carts, &e. ... ake i 


ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
Barton Regis—Stone, &e. ae 
Congleton—Granite and Drain Pipes 
Aylesbury—Granite < 
Carrickfergus—Square Setting 
Selby—Whinstone : ae 
Newburn-on- Tyne—Materials’ ose 
Oban, Argyle, N.B.—Road Repair, &. ... oH 
London, S.W.—Cartage and Materials 
Bromley, Kent—Materials vf 15 
Cannock, Staffs.—Materials and Carting ae 
West Bridgford — —Tar Paving Works 
Twickenham—Street Watering Vans, &e.. 
Barry Docks, near Cardiffi—Road ... 
Houghton-le-Spring—Road Materials a 
Middleton, Lancs.— Materials, Paving, &c. 
Southend-on-Sea—Road.. 
Westminster, S.W. —Asphalt Paving Works 
Lutterworth—Materials es S 
Stamford—Roads, &e. ... ar 
London, N.W. —Wood Paving Blocks ate 
London, N .-—Granite Setts ... fee 
Gloucester—Stone and Haulage 4S 


SANITARY— 
Stoke-upon-Trent—Sewerage Scheme 
Northallerton—Sewer, &c. 
Stoke-upon-Trent—Removal of "Refuse, ke. 
Harlesowen—ewerage Works : : 
Egremont, Cumberland—Sewers, &e. 


eee 


E. Donyland & Denham, penne Those Ae of House Refuse 


King’s Lynn—Sewers 
Birmingham—Drain Pipes =e 
Exeter—Stoneware Pipes, and Concrete Tubes a 
Hove, Sussex—Drain Pipes, &c. i, 
London, E.—Drain Pipes 

Andover—Sewerage Works ... fl d? 
Brightlingsea, Essex—Sewerage Works ... wie 
Westbury-upon-Tyrm—Sewerage Works ... a 
Bexhill—Sewerage Works ne rae age 
Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme .., 


eee ove 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Forfar—Isolation Hospital ... ath 
Swindon—Additional Fever Pavilion. 


one 


on 


Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... Hy 


Fleetwood—Schools . 


Ramsgate—Concert Hall, , Reading Room, Lavatories, &e. 


Stockton-on- -Tees—Market Hall 
Leeds—Market Hall and Shops 
Harrogate—Kursaal ,.. 
Ballyshannon, Ireland—Rectory 


vee wee vee 


wee 


wee 


os 


County Councils... F ase 
Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 

Gas Committee tie bic i 
Corporation .., 


eee one tee one 


Rural District Council a 

Norwegian State Railways Administra- 
tion 3) use abe mA fe 

Admiralty . 

Gas Committee 

Water Company, Limited... + 

Lighting Committee see its ins 


Neath Harbour Commissioners... =! 
Town Council... fon ry a 
Corporation ... aa Ki FAS Lay 


Corporation ... aa 
Midlaud Railway Company Limited te 
Urban District Council Ai 
Union Guardians 

Corporation ... aes 


Colony ... Cs 


Great Western Railway Company 
North-Eastern ape Company. 
Corporation 

Corporation .., iby 

County Council 

Waterworks Comyany 

Dublin, Wicklow, & ¢ Wexford Rly. Co. 
City Council ... 


eee 


Poplar Union .., das 
Municipal Council ... x ay. 
Municipality ... iy uae Sy 


County Council = sey 
Lanes. and Yorks. Railway ‘Co. ... ae 
Urban District Council .... ee ve 
Crown Agents mas 
Ofoten State Railways, Narvik... 
Corporation ... %: ote 
Municipal Commission... ves asia 


wetness 


Bethnal Green Guardians.. fe re ey: 
Sanitary Authority .. sts as nes 
Corporation ... + ss. ty me er 


Rural District Council ...; 
County Council ae Dee is aN 
Urban District Council ... 
Urban District Council .., 
Urban District Council 


County Council va Yr Fas 
Middlesex County Council eke ae 
Urban District Council ... 6 ame 
Rural District Council ... Sas teas 
Urban District Council ... ay a 
Urban District Council .., ia 2e3 
Urban District Council ... oe we 
Rural District Council ... ca 
Corporation ... 7 = 1 74 
Corporation ... ti AY: 
Vestry ... re; 
Monks Kirby Rural District Council ... 
Urban Sanitary rete tn ve vie 
St. Pancras Vestry ; x Ne 
Islington Vestry f ant ets a 
Highway Board ae BN te ii 


Rural District Council 

Rural District Council ’ Bed 
Rural District Council ... 7 ... cia 
Rural District Council .., ee Nes 
Urban District Council ... ¥ a 
Rural District Council ... ; 
Corporation ... 
District Drainage Board ee 
City Council .., e ae ay 
Council.. ive Sp +h 
Bethnal Green Vest ry igs ead sas 
Town Council... i is 
Urban District Council |. ee 
Barton Regis Rural District Couneil tae 
Urban District Svea ate ae 


weneenee 


COMPETITIONS. 


« 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£31 10s., £21, £15 15s. eee 


£150, £100, £50 fis Wee? 
£10 10s... oy 
£50, £20, £10... 
£25, £15;5£10:2) 
£150, £100, £50 aaa 
£150, £100, £75 eee ake 


pretengee 


"Rev. W. Baillie, M ge Lapata, Ballyshannon. oe 


T. H. B. Heslop, County Bateonir. Norfolk. 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, W. 

R. E. W. Berrington, Engineer, Bank-blds. “Wolveckinnapbes 

H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks, Elton, Bury. 

J. A. Bell, City Electrical Engineer, Town House, Aneta ; 
deen. he 

R. L. Bamford, Surveyor, Widemarsh-st, Hereford, 

T. Lloyd, Halfort- street, Thrapston. 

Commercial Derartment, Foreign Office, 8. Ww. 


Director of Navy Contracts, ‘Admiralty, Whitehall,S.W. 
W.S. Haddock, Gas Engineer, Gas O ‘ces, Warrington. ; 
J. W. Lewis, Waterworks, Farnham. 
J. W. Bradley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolver- 
hampton. pe 
Harbour sO fices, Briton Ferry, Glamorgan. i 
H, E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. ae 
C. H. Beloe, and F. E. Priest, 13, Harrington-street, > 
Liverpool. y 
G. T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Burton-on-Trent. 
R. A. Fayrer, Secretary, 48, Copthall-avenue, H.C. . 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- street, S.W. 

T. Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s-hill, 'Greenwich, S.E. a. 
Lacey, Cli ehugh, and Sillar, 2, Queen Anne’ s-gate, West a 
minster. : 
C. W. Oats, Dee View-Hoad, Heswall, Chester. 
Agent General for the Cape of Good Hope, 112, Victoria, 

street, S.W. 

Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Loa be 

W. J. Cudworth, Company’s Engineer, Darlington. 
J.C. Gill, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Peterborough. = 
Agent- General for Mauritius, 9, Idol-lane, City. ‘ 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring ens, S. W. ae 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. FA 
M. F. Keogh, Secretary, Westland-row Station, Dublin. Fa 
Agent-Generals for Western Australia, 15, viewor- Alem ! 

Westminster, S.W. : 
EB, J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. ; 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery- square, St. Mary-axe, Lond 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 


Thomson and Wright, 22, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. ne 
Stores Department, Osborn- street, Manchester. Seas 
D,. Waterhouse, 14, High-street, Watford, Herts. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, "Downing- ‘street, London, | “ 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. _ : 
A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
H. 8. King, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 


J. Morris, Stafford House, Llandissilio, Clynderwen. . 
Holmen and Goodham, 109, Bow-road, E. 

E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. — 
W. ‘Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Borough Ha'l, Stafforc : 


J. A. Henderson, Surveyor, Winterbourne. = = 
R. Burslam, Borough Surveyor, Market-square, Congleton. 7 
R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor, County Hall, ayes > 
J Bovds Clerk, Town Hall, Carrickfergus. — 
B. MeG. Gray, "Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Selby. — 
Sigs Gregory, Surveyor, Urban Dhaectim Council Oftees, 
Newburn-on-Tyne. 
K, Macrae, 5, Argyll-street, Oban, % nl Peg 
H. T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster. 
F, H. Norman, Clerk, Council Offices, Bromley. 
H. M. Whitehead, District Surveyor, Brewood, Stafford. 
W. Pare, Engineer, George-road, West Bridgford. 
F. W. Pearce, Council’s Surveyor, Town-Hall, Twickenham, 
J. C. Pardoe, 50, Holton-road, Barry Decks. ~ é 
D. Balfour, Surveyor to Council, Houghton-le-Spring, RS. 0 
W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, de : 
A. Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Southend. ? 
G. R. W. Wheeler, Town Hall, Caxton-st., Westminst 
J. C. Coates, District Surveyor, Bitteswell, Lutterworth. 
T. J. Ward, Surveyor, Stamford. 
Ww.N. Blair, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N. We 
J.P. Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper- street, N. . 
— Weaver, Surveyor, Denmark-road, Gloucester. 


L. Sugden, 20, Cheapside, Hanley. 

W. Fowle, Clerk, Northallerton. 

G. McHarg, Inspector of Nu'sances, Bdoknall: 

W. Fiddian, Engineer, Town Hall, Stourbridge. 

pues Town Hall, Egremont. 

a . Tompson, Victoria-chambers} Colchester. 
E. J. Silcock, Engineer, 10, Park-row, Leeds. 

J. Knight, Council House, Birmingham. a8 { 

D. Cameron, 18, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

DW Barratt, Vestry Hall, Church-row, Bethnal Greea Ee 

A Purkess, Borough Surveyor, Andover. a 

J. J. Taylor, 1, Victoria-street, Westminster, S,W. “= 

‘A. P. J. Cotterill, 7, Baldwin-street, Bristol. ae 

G. Ball, ‘Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill, pete : ae 

Town Engineer, J ohannesburg. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, _ 


Dundee and Forfar District COmmitintee : 
W. H. Kinneir, Clerk to Hospital Board, High-st., Swind 
City Surveyor, Bradford. : 
Clerk, School Board, Fleetwood. 

T.-G, Taylor, Surveyor, Broad-street, seca 
Corporation. © 

Corporation. 

Corporation. 


See 
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- Property and Land Sales. 


ey 


To Builders, Contractors, and others. 


M ESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, AND 
ng CASSELL “are instructed to SELL by 
_ AUCTION, in lots, at South Wharf, Lowestoft, on 
ghee APRIL 18th at half-past 12 precisely, 
7 SAW-MILL PLANT and MACHINERY, 
including vertical timber frame, two double del frames, 
two circular saw benches, two moulding machines, 
yanel planer, two general joiners, trying - up 
_ machine, two fret saw machines, tenoning machine, 
Richard's patent mortising and boring machine, 
6 foot-power mortising machines, dovetailing, tree- 
nail, sand-papering, and painting machines, wood- 
turning lathe, two mitre cutters, moulding iron grinder, 
water of Ayr stone, eight glue-heating stoves, 118 
joiners’ benches, frame and circular saws, cutters, 
chisels, carpenters’ and joiners’ tools, planing machine, 
drilling machin2, two lathes, engineers’ and smiths’ 
tools, two Cornish boilers, 30 h,-p.* condensing beam 
; engine, 29 h.-p. horizontal condensing éngine, table 
engine, shafting and gearing, leather lands ; also 


The BUILDING MATERIALS 


of the Saw Mills and other buildings, comprising about 
two tons lead on roofs, 250 squares slates, 150 squares 
tiles, 250 squares Slate. boarding, 600 squares flooring, 
600 squares rough and weather boarding, about 100 
_ loads timber in roofs, girders and uprights, sashes and 
+ doors, 60 rods brickwork, quantity bricks, tiles, stone, 
- drain pipes, old lead and iron and builders’ materials, 
-water-cart, three tumbril and spring carts, nine 
trolleys and wagons, two timber whims, and other 
effects, 

May be viewed the day preceding sale, and catalo- 
gues had on the premises; and of Messrs. FULLER, 
Forsry, Sons, and CASSELL, 11, Billiter-square, 


_ London, E.C, 
M ESSRS. TROLLOPE’S SALES of FREE- 
HOLD and LEASEHOLD ESTATES, HOUSES, 
GROUND-RENTS, &e., will take place at the Mart, 
E.C., as follows :— ; 
- Thursday, April 20th 
: Thursday, May 18th 


Auctions for the Year 1899, 


Thursday, August 3rd 
Thursday, October 19th 
Thursday, June 8th Thursday, November 23th 
Thursday, July 13th Thursday, December 14th 


Sales will be held on other dates as required. -In all 


Forthcoming Sales for the Year 1899, 
‘ESSRS. E. and. H. LUMLEY (Lumleys, 


of St. James’s House, 22, St. James’s-street, 
London,.S.W.) beg to announce the following days of 
SALE by AUCTION, for the forthcoming year, at the> 
M arb, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C.; but, in addition, other 
ates. can be arranged for.special sales. Terms on 
pplication, _ . 
_ Tuesday, April 25th 
- Tuesday, May 23rd 
Tuesday, June 6th 
- Tuesday, June20th 
_ Tuesday, July 4th Tuesday, Noy. 28th 
- Tuesday, July 18th Tuesday, Dec. 12th, 


vessrs. E. and H. Lumley announce in the adver- 
tisement columns of the ‘* The Times ” on Saturdays a 
omplete list of their sales,which will include estates 
1 England, Ireland, and Scotland, town and country 
operties, ground-rents, reversions, gas. and water 
ares, stocks, &c. In cases where property is to be 
luded ample notice should be given in order to 
sure due publicity,—St. James’s-house, No, 22, Ste. 
mes’s-street, S.W. 


Tuesday, Aug. 15h 

Tuesd iy, Sept. 12th : 
’ Tuesday, Oct. 17th 

Tuesday, Nov, 14th - 


Dates of Sales for 1899, 
SSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD 


announce, for the convenience of their em- 
Moyers; that their SALES by AUCTION of LANDED 

id HOUSE PROPERTY, Ground and Improved 
ts, Reversions, Policies of Assurance, Shares, and 

t Securities, will take place-during the year 1899, at. 
e Auction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, Bank of England, 
i the following Wednesdays in each month :— 


June 21st October 18th 
June 23th October 25th 
Jwy 5th November 1st 
July 12th November 8th 
July 19th November 15th 
July 26th November 22nd 
August 2nd November 29th 
September 20th | December 6th 
October 11th December 13th 


y EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 

ee * At the Auction Mart, 

es On Weilnesday, May 10th, 

, f At Two o’clock, in one Lot. 
ILL-HILL, Hendon. — Valuable FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE, well situate, opposite the 
ill Station, on the Great Northern Railway, with 
pital service.of trains to King’s-cross, Moorgate- 
street, and within eight miles by 
f Regent-street. The property comprises nearly 
acres of ornamentally timbered paslure land, with 
entle, warm southern slope, almost entirely sur- 
ded parish roads, to which there is about a niile 
a hal of existing frontage, and great scope for 


is 


y a a 
% aan : 


Y ouNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 


Supulenent, March 29, 1899.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Ixtii 


creating other leading thoroughfares, 


range of outbuildings, 
commands a rental of 


creation of freehold ground-rents. 


those it already possesses. 

Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin 
Bousrieny’s Office, 
and of the 

Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
SOAMES and THOMPSON, 
12, Coleman-street, E.C. 


Agents’ lists of real 

carefully examined, 

buyer.—Addresg, 
E | 


E.C 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 

thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 


For particulars and testimonials apply, 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.4, 


Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e@ personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses, Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.1.B.A., Perchard 
Reeunes 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 

useum 


R I.B.A., SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS, and 
-Ve CIVIL SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Preparation by correspondence, in residence, 


street, Strand, W.C. 
ASONS’ CHISEL STEEL, lin. to 1fin. 


octagon,-14s. ewt. Masons’ Chisels, assorted, 
123. 28lbs.—B. DEALEY, Moore-street, Sheffield, 2 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


_ 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid, Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED, immediately, experienced 
Assistant in Quantity Surveyor’s Office.—Apply 
stating terms. John Watson, Cogan Chambers, phe 


BA SURILECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT WANTED, April 5th. Must be a neat 
and careful draughtsman, accustomed to taking off 
quantities, accurate land surveyor and leveller, and 
one having had experience in town detail surveying. 
Permanency for a trustworthy man. — Applicants 
should give references and state age, experience, and 
salary to C. H. Marriotr and Son, West Park-street, 
Dewsbury. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


ae 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
1s 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two, 


ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &e., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 

UANTITIES prepared, specifications 
written, works measured, and variations adjusted 
by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 
experience. Special terms by arrangement.—* Sur- 

veyor,”’ office of the BurnpERS’ JouRNAL. 40 
jee MANAGER (35) desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, town or country. First-class 
testimonials; good manager of men and work 3 expe- 
rienced in building, specifications, quantities, drawings, 
measuring up, &¢c.—Box 1005, Bur~pERs’ JouRNAL 

Office. 7 1 
Shane 

XPERIENCED ASSISTANCE given at 
own or Employer’s Office ; Specifications written, 
Designs, Plans, and Details drawn ; quantities taken, 
Accounts adjusted; moderate terms; highest refer- 
ences.—Apply, “Surveyor,” 11, Great James-street, 

Bedford-row, W.C. I 


W ANTED in London office, position as 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT or IMPROVER, Re- 
cently completed articles. Working and detail draw- 
ings. Perspectives, &e. Salary open to arrangement, 
Box1012, BuitpERs’ JourNaL Office, 1 


There is a sub- 
stantial house known as Bittacy Farm, with a capital 
The estate in its present form 
£300 a year, and is capable of 
development by judicious building operations, or the 
The land is exceed- 
ingly well cireumstanced for the formation of through 
roads, and the creation of new frontages in addition to 


Fox and 
99, Gresham-street, Bank, B.C. ; 


REL Cheap Lots of small weokly SHOPS 
or HOUSES in London WANTED to PUR. 
(CHASE. Handsome commission paid to introducers. 
selected and inspected cheap lots 
Send full particulars to actual 
“A,” at Horncastle’s, ce deas 


Exams. by correspond2nce; no books are required,— 
“ Certified 
7 


A NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 


or personally,—MippiEetTon and CaRDEN, 19, Craven- - 


UANTITIES prepared for ARCHITECTS 

and SURVEYORS on Mutual terms. Accuracy 

and promptitude guaranteed. References given. Box 
1017, Burtpers’ JourNAL. 3 


A PYEETISER, Exceptional Architectural 


Draughtsman, executes Competition and Exhibi- 
tion Drawings, Designs, and Perspectives in Ink, Wash, 
or Colour, and Architectural Sketches of every descrip- 
tion.—Box 1002, Burnprr’s JouRNAL. 1 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London.” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manaaer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuirrot & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd, : 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 

For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 
WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 

PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED, 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A.. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH .... ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 
For Contract and Official hich estas, 
6 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 


Six Lines or under Rye des nee 
Each Additional Line... tes 


jes 620 
ow 1 0 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade ana Getnardt Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: 
Six Lines or under .,, aes oe met Se 
Each Additional Line... aa we re Oo 


(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) re sug 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... Ae 


Three Insertions for the price of Two, 


om 
a 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
United Kingdom .,, .. 6/6 per Annum. 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Officos: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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rnamental Granite 


LY EPEC seen eee ws 


Graco a5 


THRELKELD GRANITE CO. LTD., KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 


NEW ORNAMENTAL GRANITIC TILES, 


IN. VARIOUS DESIGNS AND COLOURS, 


FOR FLOORS. DADOS, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS 
PRIVATE HOUSES AND LAVATORIES. = 8 ~— 


Manufacturers of the 


manufacturers GRANITE CONCRETE FLAGS, WINDOW SILLS, HEADS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, STEPS 


And Every Description of Architectural Concrete Work. ; as 


GRANITE MACADAM, 


PAVING SETTS, KERB, GRAVEL, CRUSHED GRANITE FOR GARDEN WALK: 
AND CONCRETE PURPOSES, AND GRANITE SAND, &e. 


Enquiries Solicited. 


Designs and Estimates Free. 


So tae CUMBERLAND. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: GEORGE KAY & cO., 26, Cannin P 


LONDON OFFICE: 65 & 66, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
EAST LANCASHIRE: JAMES SMITH, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington. IRELAND: ROBERT KIRK, Green Street, Belfast. = E 
SHEFFIELD: ROBERT DAVIDSON, C.E., 37, Surrey Street. BARROW-IN-FURNESS : EDWARD BOWDEN, Imperial Hote 


. WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE: S. H. GARSIDE, Pontefract. BRISTOL: JOHN A. SCOTT, 60, Broad Quay. oe 
AGENTS: FOR SCOTLAND: OLLENDORFF & MCCREATU, 109%. Hope: Street, Glasgow ee 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THERE is something in 
the nature of a plaint, 
§ which makes it pecu- 
_liarly offensive to the average prosperous 
_ Englishman. He does not pause to ex- 
amine it from any unbiased standpoint, 
nor indeed does he deign to look into it at 
all, but with quite refreshing vigour and 
_ emphasis he condemns it utterly. There is 
3 een no reason in his condemnation, 
_ that would be too great a demand upon his 
_ British intellect; for he dislikes equally a 
plaint with point in it, or a plaint 
without. I do not therefore expect the 
_ smallest sympathy from the ‘“ Powers that 
_ be,” but I rely on our friends—the suffering 
_ students themselves—to support us through 
_ the coming trouble. Yet Iam fully aware 


z 


that the majority of students bear their 


The Plaint of 
the Student. 


‘Silence. The reason for this is that so many 
of them are themselves unaware of the 


rork. Doubtless, if we searched, we 
might find a plentitude of extenuating cir- 
cumstance, wherewith to defend the De- 
_ partment ; to find these, however, is not my 
present purpose. I will describe my own 
_personal- experience at an institution of 
reputation which draws its yearly grants 
with becoming regularity. One of the sub- 
jects I was engaged in studying — was 
_** Design,” a sufficiently comprehensive title, 
_ and enough to satisfy the most demanding of 
students. This was the manner of the class 
_precedure: We gathered one evening a 
_ week, and in no way was that evening dull. 
Our examination of the subject was, to say 
the least, ambitious; we disdained no branch 
_ of design; no period of its history was with- 
out our ken, cursory enough, it is true, but 
little escaped our passing consideration. We 
had a truly admirable man as instructor, 
_ genuine and sincere, he was prepared to work 
with one and all in any way whatsoever, but as 
a teacher of design—well I would prefer to 
leave unexpressed my opinion. He slaved 
away at the hardly-used blackboard with 
unwearying arm; coloured chalks he used to 
heighten his effects, but the effect of all this 
on a student striving to gain an insight into 
the real principles of design must have been 
‘disastrous in the extreme. A word would 
lead him lightly from a discussion on 
‘Saracenic art, to one on Doulton’s pottery. 
He would describe with equal enthusiasm— 
with a truth that I sometimes doubted—the 
principles of English art candlestick mak- 
ing, and the aim of the Dutch painters of 
the fifteenth century. The art of the 
Venetian glassworkers had as much interest 
for him, and consequently for us, as the 
most crudely mediocre of “sky signs.” 
It would be no light work to give a list 
of the subjects we touched upon in that 
weird course of lectures. Tapesiry, book- 
ding, enamelled iron signs, carving, wall- 
ers, and black and white work passed in 
a whirl before our astonished eyes. Even the 
composition of a picture came within our 
scope, and we saw ourselves by the light of 
enthusiasm already leading stars in 


sorrows with equanimity, and suffer in. 


iciousness of the system under which they 


instructor and students working for. abso- 


lutely nothing; all their efforts ending in 
futility and confusion. Yet while this state 
of things was in progress, a representive of 
the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, a man I knew well by his 
excellent work and thorough knowledge, 
~came in for a few minutes, and after stand- 
mg modestly by the door, departed like a 
shadow, and the-result of his visit was as if 
he had indeed been one. Of course it can be 
argued that even this system has brought 
forth its suecessful men and genuine Art 
workers, but I maintain that the result of 
their progress was in no way due to their 
work at such schools. In my personal 
experience I may be quoting an extreme 
case, yet it is apparent that the school’s 
extremity of bad teaching has not endangered 
-its grant, nor brought down criticism upon 
its hoary conservative head from out- 


siders, nor from the Technical Edueation 
On my describing this to a friend, 


- Board. 


silent. Of a truth he knows nothing of this, 
and so the essential principle is ignored, dis- 
carded as impossible to teach, Ihave known 
many who have followed the art schools for 
years to no purpose, except for a certain 
mechanical skill, but their artistic judgment 
was still uneducated and even uncouth. You 
could not trust their appreciation with cer- 
tainty in any particular; they were uneducated 
artistically, and this as a result of years of 
South Kensington ! The resulting tendency of 
genuine art teaching, should be an intense de» 
sire for original creative effort, or the forma- 
tion of a true critical appreciation. This can be 
managed quite independently of historic art, 
although a discreet knowledge of it in its 
best examples should add materially to the 
creative outburst, as it most certainly would 
to the critical appreciation. Yet, grant- 
ing it possible under the present conditions 
of art teaching that a desire for creative 
effort could ba developed, we find here also 
the arrangement wholly inadeqiate. The 
° 


THE OLD BUILDING OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION IN PARLIAMENT STREET. 
(This building is now demolished, and its site is to be occupied by the new War Office. ) 


an upholder of the present pernicious system, 
I found his contention curiously illogical. 
He maintained that the particular evil of the 


- class I had attended was in the attempt to 


cover the “whole ground,” as he called it. 
“You cannot take every branch of design 
at once,’ said he, “but must, like an army 
corps, advance by sections.” This is an 
ingenious theory, but a totally fallacious 
one, for the principle which underlines 


- design will permit of no disintegration by 


“sections.” The mistake which both the 
instructor and my friend made was in 
thinking that design could be taught by a 
knowledge of examples of historic design. 
But design is an art which is independent 
of its history, and is either gently 
instilled with infinite care, or is a 
purely natural growth. Another great 
reason for expressing a conviction as to the 
inadequacy of the art teaching in our 
schools is the essential detachment of sub- 
jects which is enforced and accepted as 
necessary and expedient. For instance, you 
may go to a school and take out of many 
sections or subjects the one, let us say, of 
second grade freehand drawing. The class 
is presided oyer by a master with a happy 


strongest upholder of the present system 
could not maintain that they even do this, 
and here alone we have an indictment suffi- 
ciently severe, but it is not all. Granting the 
creative feeling is firmly established, no pro- 
vision has been made in the smallest degree 
to supplya knowledge of the various mediums 
of Art workers in order to encourage its exer- 
cise. They willlet you design for leather,wood, 
iron, silver, gold, glass, tapestry, or any other 
medium, but they will supply no knowledge of 
the nature of any of them. The teaching does 
not extend to praetical demonstration; the 
line of demarcation is firmly drawn here, 
and except in the case of the easily acces- 
sible clay modelling and woodearving class, 
there is no practical exercise given to the 
student. It is a surprising fact, such being 
the case, that so many of the arts as- 
sociated intimately with the less accessible 
mediums, should flourish practically unfed 
by the schools around them. But the 
professed aim of the schools is to feed them, 
and as we see, it is quite unaccomplished. 
Were the students aware of the vicious 
system under which they work, few would 
be prepared to give their time for so small a 
return. F, B. 
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On Reflection. 


THE Markets Committee 
of the Leeds Corporation 
has lately invited designs 
for a. New Market Hall, “of first-class 
quality and ornate character,” but thie 
language in which these ‘“ conditions” have 
been drawn up is not such as can be expected 
to encourage, much less attract, possible 
competitors. The members of the committee 
have been careful to make quite clear that 
they desire “ geometrical drawings of the 
basement and each floor,” and “ geometrical 
sections ” are also expressly mentioned lest 
competitors should seek to lighten their 
labours by drawing them freehand. Partieu- 
lar instructions are added directing that these 
plans and sections shall be “coloured in the 
ordinary manner, and on the lines, and of the 
number necessary, Xe.” The corporation is, 
it seems, diametrically opposed to the common 
usage of excluding perspective views from 
competitions. Elevations it does not ask, 
but it must have perspectives; not merely 
one perspective, not two, not even three 


Instructions to 
Architects ! 


will satisfy it; it demands “four per- 
spective drawings, two showing front 
elevations, and two showing internal 


elevations.” With much point and modera- 
tion Mr. George Corson, in his professional 
representative capacity as president of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
has worded a letter to the Lord Mayor of 
Leeds calling attention to these anomalies 
and to other shortcomings which appear 
in the “ conditions,” and suggesting that 
it would be well if the ‘conditions ” were 
re-cast. This letter has been printed in the 
* Yorkshire Post.” Weare not entirely at one 
with Mr. Corson in advocating thatthe name of 
the assessor should be published at the outset 
in the conditions, for though this is certainly 
a guarantee which would be appreciated 
and would popularise the competition, it 
is apt to influenee the style of design and 
principles of plan adopted by competitors, 
On the other hand we can strongly endorse 
what Mr. Corson says as to the hollow 
futility of appointing an assessor, and, as is 
proposed in this case, limiting his discretion 
to the selecting of six designs upon which 
the committee shall afterwards adjudicate to 
determine the actual awards. Under such a 
division of responsibility the most that the 
assessor can achieve is to secure for the best 
design that its chance of first place shall not 
be less than as one to five against. This is 
poor consolation to a well-meaning com- 
petitor. 


In contrast to the methods 
of the Leed’s Markets Com- 
mittee may be mentioned 
those adopted in promotion of the com- 
petition for the erection of a Kursaal and 
enlargement of Spa Concert Rooms for the 
Town Council of Harrogate. The “con- 
ditions ” are, on the whole, satisfactory, and 
the premiums aggregating to the sum of 
£325 on an estimated expenditure of £20,000 
are well up to the average. What is par- 
ticularly to be commended, however, is the 
thoroughness with which the instructions to 
architects have been drawn up, and the pains 
at which the Council has been to secure the 
‘best information upon the subject of its 
requirements, and the perfected form in 
which it has presented that information to 
would-be competitors. Four plans, showing 
alternative schemes of arrangement have 
been drawn up by the borough surveyor. 
The Corporation further appointed a 
deputation, to visit Continental Spas, 
and the report of this deputation, em- 
~bodying a description of the essential 
characteristics of a large number of Conti- 


A Contrast. 


nental watering-places, and including a plan 
of the Kursaal at Ostend, which meets the idea 
of what the Corporation desires, is included 
with the plans and instructions, which 
are sent to intending competitors on appli- 
cation. We hope that the enterprise and the 
fair and open proposals of the Corporation 
will result in a large number of drawings 
being submitted, and that the Corporation 
will finally secure a building which will meet 
all the desired ends. At the same time, we 
notice the usual clause relieving the pro- 
motors of responsibility to appoint the 
winner of the first award to carry out the 
work. We hope that the Corporation does not 
overlook the fact that it is the chance of a 
commission, not of a premium, which induces 
architects to compete. The conduct of the 
Corporation in a recent competition, on which 
we had occasion to comment, leads us to 
doubt whether all its members quite realise 
that point. 


THE chief item of 
interest in the architec- 
tural world during the 
past few days has been the completion and 
exhibition of the designs for the new Govern- 
ment offices. We deal elsewhere with the 
merits of the designs, but one or two general 
considerations suggest themselves as worthy 
of remark. In the first place, it is beyond 
questicn that the new buildings will form a 
real addition to the worthy architectural 
features of the metropolis, and will add 
appreciably to its outward dignity. A rather 
curious illustration of this is afforded by the 
two photographs we publish this week 
of the buildings, now demolished, which 
stood on the sites to be occupied by the new 
Government buildings. The demolition of 
the block of mean heuses known as _ the 
“King Street Block ’’—illustrated on page 
127 to make room for Mr. Brydon’s new 
Goverment buildings, has made possible as 
fine an architectural combination as is to be 
found in any city in the world : Westmin- 
ster Abbey with St. Margaret’s Church, 
the Houses of Parliament, and the new 
Government buildings about to be erected. 
Hardly less striking is the improvement that 
is to be effected in Whitehall. No one 
will regret the disappearance of the old 
building of the Royal United Service 
Institution, which makes room for Mr. 
Young’s new War Office, a building which 
will form a worthy companion to the adjoin- 
ing Banqueting Hall of Inigo Jones. With- 
out indulging in any exaggerated laudation 
we may reasonably congratulate ourselves 
on a scheme that, when fully carried out, 
will make Parliament Street and White- 
hall one of the finest thoroughfares in 
Europe. But there is also, it seems to us, 
another matter for congratulation. The in- 
terest aroused by the proposed new buildings 
is by no means confined to architects. The 
daily newspapers, which form a very fair 
index to the subjects that are occupying the 
public mind, have within the past few days 
devoted much space to articles on the 
subject; from which it may fairly be in- 
ferred that the average Londoner is begin- 
ning at last to take an interest in the 
buildings that are to adorn his city. Norare 
there wanting other signs of this awakening 
interest. The demand that the new Vauxhall 
Bridge shall have some beauty of form as 
well as stability ; the outcry against a scheme 
of decoration which threatens to impair the 
architectural features of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
the formation of a society to prevent the dis- 
figurement of our buildings by coal smoke ; 
the protests against hideous advertisements 
in our streets—all are signs, small in them- 
selves, of a growing appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, and a growing sense of civic pride that 
may well inspire us with hope for the 
London that is to be. - 
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NDER the heading “An Architect 

Wanted,” we announced last week our 
intention of instituting a competition for 
designs for a country house. As we go to 
press this week earlier than usual, owing to — 
the Easter holidays, we have been unable t 0 
obtain the necessary particulars from the 
client on’ whose behalf the competition is to 
be held in time for publication in this number. — 
We hope, however, to publish a detailed 
statement of the Conditions of Competition 
in our next issue. ee 


DECORATIONS IN RELIEF. — 


Pee relief in its many forms and — 
variations is a very familiar form of 
ornament,’ and while relief decoration has 
great possibilities, it likewise has its limita-— 
tions. Thus too much decoration in relief is 
as bad-as none whatever, and the one great 
danger decorators have to contend against in 
its employment is the possibility of overdoing 
it, while some very neat decorative effects can 
be obtained by the employment of pure and 
simple relief work. It has somewhat become — 
the fashion of late years to decorate ceilings — 
and walls with fabric hangings in conjunction — 
with relief work, this latter being employed to’ 
frame off panels of silk, damask or tapestry. — 
The walls of many beautiful drawing-rooms ~ 
have been treated in this way, while the ceil- 
ing consists of a sky decoration painted upon — 
canvas, and set in an oval or circular panel — 
surrounded with more or less heavy work in 
relief, i 

One method of decorating a room of this ~ 
description is as follows: Let all the cracks 
and blisters in the ceiling and wall be ~ 
thoroughly cut out and filled in with plaster. 
The shape of the panel on the ceiling is then 
laid out, after which the relief work is put on — 
either by hand with the modelling tools, or by 
means of any of the papier maché or moulded 
plaster forms. That portion of the ceiling which — 
is to have the canvas panel is then coated over 
with thick paste, consisting of white lead and 
varnish, of such a consistency that it can 
hardly be applied with a brush. The canvas 
must then be smoothed over with a roller and 
the palm of the hand, and after it has been 
satisfactorily smoothed and the blisters have 
been got rid of, the edges where they meet 
the relief work must be nicely trimmed of 
with a knife. As a rule all canvas decora- 
tions are painted before they are put up 
with the exception of a few finishing touches. 
If the decorations on the walls are to be 
exactly the same, the method of applying the 
canvas will be the same; but if the panels are 
to be silk, the walls are first prepared with 
frames of wood upon which is stretched muslin, 
which is put on to serve as a backing for the 
decorative fabric. After the silk or other 
material is hung, it is finished at the 
edge with a small wooden moulding or silk 
cord. <a 

Decorations of this kind are, of course, very 
appropriate for drawing and reception rooms 
where the furniture is upholstered in costly and 
rich materials. Many theatre lobbies are 
decorated with panels upon which are painted 
allegorical figures upon canvas with panel 
mouldings in relief. Hotel dining saloons are 
also treated now very largely in a similar 
manner, with canvas panels decorated with 
subjects illustrating hunting and fishing scenes 
and similar subjects. Panels of this deserip- 
tion are also covered with fine bevelled plate 
glass, which adds much to the richness of the 
decorations as well as preserving the paintings. 
Another form of relief decoration in conjunc: 
tion witl. fabrics is one which is appropria 
used on hall walls. These are first cov 
with overlaps, which after being covered 7 
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THE END OF PARLIAMENT STREET BEFORE THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 


(The middle block of houses is the © King-street Block,” now demolished, and its site is to be 
occupied by the New Government Offices.) 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 


gaE general designs for the two new blocks 

of Government offices have been exhibited 
to the members of the House of Commons 
during the last week, and by the courtesy of 
the officials we have had an opportunity of 
examining them, and publishing a selection of 
the designs exhibited. The perspective view 
and ground plan of the Westminster block 
are given this week, the designs for the new 
War Office being held over till our next 
issue, : 

_ Profiting by the dismal experience gained 
in some former large competitions, the Cabinet 
Committee, which is. understood to consist of 
Mr. Balfour, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord 
Lansdown, and Mr. Akers Douglas, the First 
Sommissioner of Works, decided to avoid a 
jublic competition, and Mr. J. M. Brydon was 
usked to prepare a design for the Westminster 
site, Mr. W. Young for that at Whitehall, 
vith the assistance, in each case, of Sir John 
Caylor, of the Office of Works. 

The exhibition in the Tea Room of the 
fouse of Commons consists of perspective 
‘iews of the two designs, together with sketch 
levations of both schemes, and block plans 
xplaining the extent of the surrounding 
roperties which it is proposed to acquire in 
ue course. It should, however, be understood 
hat the designs are not to be considered as 
he final or complete development of the 
sheme, but rather as sketches to show the 
rchitects’ suggestions for dealing with the 
wo sites, in order to enable the public to form 
ome idea of what is being done. 

It is very gratifying to find the present 
‘overnment dealing with the scheme in so 
wge minded a manner, and what strikes us 
bout the plans, more especially those for the 
VYestminster site, is the large consideration 
iven'to the adjoining buildings and to the 
hole character of Whitehall, The buildings 
ave not been designed as individual blocks 
ut rather as a complete street, and a serious 
tempt has been made to treat the sites with 
1e dignity they deserve. When we see what 
in be done by treating these matters broadly, 

is the more to be regretted that such 
hemes, as for example those devised by Inigo 
dynes in the seventeenth century, and in later 
mes by Barry, should have been unhappily 
ist to us. However, better late than never. 
would appear that now we are about to see 
ngs managed in a different spirit at West- 
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minster, and a scheme commenced, of which 
future generations may well be proud. 

In dealing with the two lines of frontage, and 
the general grouping of the buildings, that 
for the War Office block is perhaps the better, 
for in this case, with the exception of the 
Banqueting House,. existing buildings have 
not to be taken into account. On the other 
hand every building on the west side of White- 
hall has an independent frontage line, and 
accordingly, the new block will line with 
nothing, not even with the opposite side of 
Parliament Street; the front will be set back 
a little to give prominence to the angle of 
Scott’s building, and at the same time to 
correspond with the Treasury buildings. Mr. 
Brydon has by means of architectural screws 
connected the three buildings; between the 
new buildings and the present Home Office, a 
bridge is carried on three massive arches 
crossing the end of Charles Street ; the end of 
Downing Street is similarly inclosed, but in 
this case, the street being of less width, the 
treatment differs in design. The arcade con- 
necting the new buildings is in a sense neces- 
sary, as it is intended the Local Government 
Offices should be situate on both sides of 
Charles Street. The screws are of very great 
assistance to the architectual group, as they 
serve to mask the irregularity in the line of 
frontage and the awkward angle formed by 
Scotts building and Whitehall. Mr, Young 
in his scheme has also provided connecting 
screws between the existing Banqueting House, 
the new War Office, and a proposed additional 
block of buildings designed as a replica of the 
Banqueting House. The setting back of the 
new building next the Home Office has the 
advantage of making a wider opening at the 
end of Parliament Street, and thus opening 
up the view of the Abbey. In the original 
block plan the angle of Great George Street 
and Parliament Street was rounded, but we 
are glad to note that Mr. Brydon’s scheme 
makes this corner a right angle. 

The War Office scheme in its entirety, per- 
haps, presents a better line of frontage to 
Whitehall, because in this case the sky-lines 
of the old Banqueting Hall, the new War 
Office, and the future Parliamentary Library 
are continuous. The awkward shape of the 
site presents a great contrast to the West- 
minster block. We hope it is not yet too late 
to have a re-arrangement of streets, whereby 
a site of more practicable shape might be 
obtained. Classic architecture has not much 
chance when bestowed upon a shapeless build- 
ing which merely lines a road. Mr. Young, 
in his design, has treated the corners of 


the building in a manner which, to a large 
extent, minimises the effect of the awkward 
angles, caused by the junction of the two side 
streets and Whitehall. He employs circular 
pavilions, which, whilst they serve to ac- 
centuate the two ends, also hide, to a great 
extent, the inequality of the angles. The 
front to Whitehall is boldly treated. The 
two lower stories are a mass of rusticated 
walling, and above this is introduced an Ionic 
order; the columns standing free give a bold 
effect. We feel that the central doorway 
would have been better if made a more pro- 
minent feature, 

The general grouping of Mr. Young’s build- 
irg, flanked on the one side by Inigo Jones’s 
masterpiece, and on the other side by a replica 
to be used as a proposed Parliamentary 
Library, is exceedingly imposing, the effect 
when the three buildings are linked together 
with screens would be in harmony with Mr. 
Brydon’s scheme, and at the same time bring 
the whole of the War Office front into one 
harmonious design; the addition to the 
Banqueting House, made in the last century, 
had a very detrimental effect, and we are very 
glad to see the proposal made to rebuild 
this addition more in harmony with the lines 
of the older building. 

The site of the War Office was doubtless an 
exceedingly awkward one to deal with, and 
Mr. Young’s treatment with circular pavilions 
seems to be the most satisfactory way out of 
the difficulty that could have been devised ; we 
only hope that the Government will erect at 
no very distant date a replica of the Ban- 
queting House as suggested by this scheme, as 
it seems to us that no treatment of this long 
front can be complete without such an 
arrangement. 

In the “Daily Chronicle,” of March 20th, 
appeared a suggestion by the Earl of Wemyss, 
who proposed to adapt the centre piece of 
Inigo Jones’s design for Whitehall Palace. At 
one end would be the Banqueting Hall already 
existing, then an archway with the centre 
building arising therefrom, and at the other 
end a replica of the banqueting hall, Apart 
from anything else, this, it is contended, 
would provide a War Office which would 
fittingly balance the Horse Guards, the central 
arches of the two buildings being on the same 
axial line. How his lordship proposes to deal 
harmoniously with the remainder of the site, 
we fail to see ; the chief merit about the scheme 
is that it is central with the Horse Guards’ 
building, which, in Mr. Young’s design, does 
not appear to have been considered essential. 

Mr. Brydon’s elevation has necessarily to be 
in keeping with two buildings, both lacking 
the beautiful proportions of the Banqueting 
House. Itis a dignified composition, consisting 
of two stories of plain rusticated work sup- 
porting a Corinthian order with two stories of 
windows between the columns; the centre 
piece has a slight projection from the main 
block; the columns are coupled and carry a 
pediment with sculpture, above which rises 
a high attic; the two pavilions at the corners 
of the building repeat the outline of the 
towers to be added to Scotts building. The 
flank elevation to Parliament Square is some- 
what differently treated, and is one of the 
most successful parts of the design. 
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The general arrangements of this, which is 
known as the Westminster block, are shown 
in the plan reproduced ; the circular courts 
were probably suggested by Inigo Jones’s de- 
sign for Whitehall Palace. Onlya part of this 
scheme can at present be built, but when the 
leases of the Great George Street property 
fall in; an opportunity will be presented to 
complete a block of buildings having three 
fine fronts—to Whitehall, St. James’s Park, 
and Great George Street—which will be second 
to none in London; provision is made for a 
carriage drive through the great circular 
court, and in continuation of that already 
existing through the adjoining block of offices. 
The central eourt is 160ft.in diameter, and 
the side courts 100ft. square, the smaller courts 
being only for lighting corridors and lavatories. 
A great improvement in Government offices is 
effected by making the average height of the 
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NOVELTY IN ART. 


By R. 8. BALFOUR. — 


circumscribed are the limits within 
which we may apply the term. May we 
not argue on the one hand that since Art can- 
not live without progressive or retrograde 
movement, it must ever be novel, ever quick- 
ened by the influences of the day, and ever 
swaying to the rhythm of the pendulum of a 
social epoch—otherwise Art ceases to exist. 
Or, on the other hand, it has been urged 
with no little acumen that never again can 
we hope for complete and absolute novelty in 
Art. Everything, it is affirmed, has been 
done before, and although fresh ideas and 
methods may be continually making their 
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THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES, WESTMINSTER: GROUND PLAN. 


rooms 13ft., the too lofty appearance of so , 


many public offices being thus avoided. 
Considering the two schemes as a whole the 
result promises to be most satisfactory, more 
especially so in regard to the Westminster 
block, and in view of the debate which will 
most probably occur, the Government may 
perhaps see their way to modify the site of the 
War Office, since nothing can quite get over 
the unfavourable conditions at present im- 
posed by the angular nature of the site. 
There is, on the part of the Government, an 
evident desire to carry out, or at any rate 
commence, a complete architectural scheme, 
and it would be much to be regretted should 
such ascheme be in any way hampered. They 
have been very ably seconded by the archi- 
tects to whom they have entrusted the work. 


A memorial to Sir Henry Doulton was 
unveiled last week in the chapel of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, by the Bishop of Rochester. It con- 
sists of three panels in terra-cotta from 
designs by Mr. G. Tinworth, representing the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas, the Appearance 
of our Lord to St. Mary Magdalene in the 
Garden of the Sepulchre, and in the centre 
the Ascension. ‘The panels are each 8ft. in 
height, and form a reredos. 


appearance, subtly disguised with new names 
or with insignificant modifications, yet they 
are but the old notions which have been som- 
nolent for years or centuries, taken down, as it 
were, from the shelf of oblivion, dragged forth, 
dusted and furbished up, and presented by 
their pseudo-inventors for the admiration of 
a new generation. This indeed, they say, is to 
subvert the true meaning of Novelty in Art, 
and only permits of the term being used in a 
very modified and restricted sense. 

But surely this latter plea cannot be ac- 
cepted when applied indiscriminately to all 
branches of Art. It is not by any means 
sufficiently inclusive, it fails to take into con- 
sideration that continual evolution of our 
every-day life, all the new requirements of 
education, all the tentative efforts at an 
enhanced civilisation, with the ultimate inten- 
tion of improving our condition. These fresh 
demands, whatever they may be, constitute in 
themselves motives upon which one portion of 
‘a community lavishes an unrelenting care and 
effort to gratify, and thus are produced, or 
call it re-invented if you will, things differing 
in a greater or lesser degree from those to 
which we have become accustomed ; each of 
these things in its turn tending towards fresh 
modifications or new demands, processes which 
will always alternate with those strange 
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_ revealed beauties, qualities which are no 


periods when mankind lapses into comple 
indifference as to his own welfare, those total — 
eclipses of intellectual capability which we 
call Dark Ages. Pets Fe 
But given the new idea, our efforts do not 
relax, we see by experience that it may be 
improved to render it more convenient sti 
and we scheme to conceal its ruggedness in a 
becoming garb, which will not hide, but rather 
express to us its purpose. Here we hav: 
concentration of the ethics of applied art, 
in endeavouring to fulfil these ambitions i 
is, perhaps, natural that timid human 
should revert to forms already approv: 
either on account of their esthetic qualiti 
or because of their adaptability to the me 
in which the experiments are being conduct 
How interesting it is to mark in chrono-— 
logical sequence the development of any new — 
idea. The crude and ugly shape at its incep- 
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tion, the gradual transformation from borro 

forms to a garb expressing its own sen 
being, and the corresponding gradual kin 
in our minds of an appreciation for ney 


real because they may only express t 
utility of purpose. - 

Take ‘any invention. ‘Take the mo 
battleship. True, we lose in it the charm 
lines of the hull and the swelling curves 6! 
the canvas which marked the days of th 
wooden walls of England, but are we not 
gradually gaining in each fresh addition te 
our modern navy, compensating beautie 
beauties expressive of might and power and 
strength, as well as of proportion and form 
Or take the railway train ; compare the moder 
car with the old stage coach form transplan 
from road to rail, whichmarked the early 
of steam locomotion. Surely there can. 
hesitation as to which of these is the more s 
able and expressive of its purpose. Now we 
at the initial stage in designing the fort 
the motor car. We borrow the shapes 0 
existing vehicles, and how unsatisfactory 18 
the result. Its requirements dictate some: 
thing different, and the new form is boun 
to develop. ey: a 

Novelty then in Art may be defined e 
as the suitable contrivance of fresh for 
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suit new circumstances, materials, andvequire- 
_ ments, or the adaptation of new forms to such 
4 purposes, or else the adaptation of new forms 
__ to existing purposes for their improvement. 
____ It is obviously futile within the prescribed 
limits of this article to attempt even a cursory 
_ glance of examination into the varying causes 
a which govern the introduction of novelties 
among the innumerable branches into which 
_ art has divided itself; this specialisation results 
_ from emulation and the demand for supreme 
_ excellence, which causes art to be divided 
_ against itself if we accept the dictum that 
there is but one Art.” Before, however, we 
_ attempt to analyse the application of the title 
-to Architecture, it is needful to demonstrate 
3 _ some generally applicable theories, referring 
_ with equal consistency to whatever branch of 
__ Art may be under consideration. 
-- The most malignant influences against 
_ which novelty in Art has to contend are 
_ perhaps fashion and precedent. The effects of 
' the former are infinitely more deleterious 


_ retard and fetter our brains by relieving us 
from the necessity of much thought and 
responsibility. Think, however, of the van- 
_ dalism which is, and always will be, associated 
- with the name of fashion, consider the 
_ enormities . which are continually being 
practised for the sake of change. Had it 
_ ken that fashion demanded real novelty as 
_ a postulate, how different its influence might 
_ have been! What progress the world would 
__ have made had we always clung to the one 
idea till a nobler one had legitimately usurped 
_ its place! But fashion is entirely dissociated 
_ with progress, it has no distinct advancing 
_ movement, it seems to revolve almost per- 
_ sistently upon its own axis—an orbit of weari- 
some repetitions and commonplaces for the 
most part. Grant fashion any object upon 
which it may fasten its greedy tentacles; it 
* will draw all the life from it, and no matter 
_ how splendid and beautiful that object, may 
- be, it will be stultified by cheap imita- 
_ tion (how insincere in this instance is flattery), 
till it becomes nauseous to us, and with one 
accord we thrust itfrom us. Should something 
_ better be ready to step into the vacancy so 
- formed, the loss would only be one of regrets ; 
but often we are compelled by fashion’s 
inexorable decree to accept something less 
_ worthy, and then how retrograde is such a 
change! It is not alone the mere backsliding 
_ which has: to be taken into consideration, it is 
the slow, fresh re-advance which renewed 
gradual development brings about; that 
laborious creeping up the ladder of social pro- 
gress to the point from which we fell. Fre- 
quently it appears as if we could not re-attain 
_ our former high-water mirk; we seem to lack 
_ power and vitality to raise ourselves, and we 
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_ than those of the latter, which cnly tend to, 
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(From “ Rock Villages of the Riviera.”) 


waste all our strength and mental energies in 
endeavouring to reach again as our goal that 
which, had it not been for our collective folly, 
we might have made our starting point for 
fresh progress. 

T have said that precedent is an agency for 
economising thought. But if rightly used 


- precedent should be infinitely more than this. 


It should also be a firm foundation from 
whence we might take an upward step toward 
our ideals. Precedents are the actual records 
of the success or failure of the experiments 
of explorers beyond the slowly extending 
radius of our store of knowledge Lach 
experiment is a base from which to start a 
wider research, or else it is a point of warning. 
It is a definite statement which indicates to 
all most plainly—the good and the bad—what 
is to be assimilated, what avoided, and there- 
fore it should act as the greatest stimulant we 
have for the strengthening of our appetite for 
fresh commodities. But very frequently, 
precedent is not used in this manner. Its 
true significance succeeds in obtaining recog- 
nition with only a limited number of people. 
With the great majority, precedent is treated 
as a kind of stock-in-trade of a juggler with 
which to captivate the semi-ignorant, or as a 
ready-made mechanical apparatus, upon which 
to ring the changes with a half-awakened 
public. The great majority, too, use prece- 
dent as a means with which to eke out their 
meagre intellects, for it is a cheap way of 
avoiding difficulties and an easy method of 
acquiring a harmless reputation. 
(To be continued.) 


The Retiring L.C.C. Architect.—At last 
week’s meeting of the London County 
Council a resolution was unanimously passed 
recording the appreciation of the Council of 
the services rendered by Mr. 'T’. Blashill dur- 
ing the twelve years he has held the office of 
superintending architect of metropolitan 
buildings and superintending architect to the 
Council. 


Glass-paving.—Since last November the 
Rue de la République, Lyons, has been paved 
with devitrified glass, This new product is 
obtained from broken glass heated to a tem- 
perature of 1250deg. and compressed in 
matrices by hydraulic force. ‘The glass pave- 
ment is laid in the firm of blocks, 8in. square, 
each block containing sixteen parts in the 
form of chequers. These blocks are so closely 
fitted together that water cannot pass between 
them. As a pavement it is said to have 
greater resistance than stone, it is a poor con- 
ductor of cold, and ice will not form on it 
readily, dirt does not accumulate upon it so 
easily as upon stone, and it will not retain 
microbes, 
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DRAWN BY WILLIAM SCOTT, 


ROCK VILLAGES OF THE 
RIVIERA.* 


BY WILLIAM SCOTT, 


4 eee book is of attractive appearance, with 

gilt top, printed on hand-made paper, and 
crowded with illustrations. It is true that 
many of these illustrations are not of the first 
order, and that the author seems sometimes to 
have difficulty in making his pen express tex- 
tures satisfactorily. . But when the reduction 
of the drawings is considerable, as in the little 
vignettes on pp. 100, 103, 119, 169, and 176 
—which are here. reproduced — the effect 
is generally brilliant and telling. And even 
among the full-page plates one may note 
several of equal excellence, such as the draw- 
ings of Seborga facing pages 116 and 158, the 
first of which is a very well chosen subject ; 
and that facing page 166, a view in Apricale, 
perhaps the most brilliant and picturesque 
drawing inthe book. The author appears to have 
spent some considerable time at Bordighera, 
and to have pleasantly occupied his leisure 
in making excursions to the hill villages on 
the sides of the valleys near, making investi- 
gations into the Communal documents, the 


* “Rock Villages of the Riviera.” By William Scott. 
1898, 


London; Adam and Charles Black. 
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results of which are often very interesting, 
though his taste has not been sufficiently 
exacting in the choice of subjects for his pen. 
There are very few buildings of any archi- 
tectural pretension in the district, though 
plenty of picturesque bits of light and shade 
to attract the artist, the buildings being 
mainly examples of traditional building with- 
out design, which should be instructive to a 
certain school of present-day architects. At 
the end of the book are two drawings which 
have a sad interest, those of the ruined church 
of Bajardo, which was thrown down by the 
earthquake of February 28rd, 1887, while 
crowded with worshippers. From among the 
ruins ¥10 dead bodies were taken, besides num- 
bers of injured, and it is scarcely wonderful that 
after such a fearful catastrophe the villagers 
lacked spirit or funds to repair the church. 
It is the most ancient building drawn by the 


author, dating as it does from the twelfth | 


century. 

A great part of the book is taken up with 
details of prices of articles and payments for 
men’s time, extracted from the communal 
account books which reach back to the end of 
the sixteenth century. From these a few 
interesting details may be quoted. At San 
Biaggio a mason’s wage at that time was but 
1 lira a day, while thirteen days of a woman’s 
work cost still less proportionately, 2 lire and 
12 soldi. At the same place sixty years later 
the secretary to the “University,” as the 
Commune was called, was paid 4 lire for his 
year’s work, a few years earlier another was 
paid 14 lire for three years help in writing, 
and the “usciere” or bailiff’s salary was but 
12 lire a year! What the people lived on it 
is difficult to understand, for even allowing for 
the difference between the purchasing power 
of money then and now they must have had 
scarcely enough to keep body and soul 
together. 

One gathers from the third chapter that the 
lot.of villages underjthe authority of another 
village was not ideal, for human nature is 
much the same everywhere. Ventimiglia 


(which was the principal place of the district) 
oppressed those unfortunate communes which 
were under its control bitterly, almost to the 
point of exciting revolt. The same chapter 
gives many other curious details concerning 
the franchise and the mode of government ; 
and, further on, in the account of Vallebona, 
one reads of a women’s revolt, in the course 
of which the Municipio was fired. This 
occurred as lately as 1844, so that the Govern- 
ment remained unsatisfactory for a long time. 
A curious custom is observed in one of the 
villages, against which it should be the men’s 
turn to revolt. On Sunday mornings the 
women go out walking together and to mass, 
while the men stay at home to look after the 
babies! But old customs die hard in such 
a land as this, where there are still to be 
found people of the same family in possession 
of land which their forefathers held as long 
ago as 1471—as is the case at Bordighera, 
while at Seborga the name of a farm on the 
south side of the village is still the same as 
it was in the thirteenth century. Those who 
have sojourned at San Remo or Bordighera in 
these peaceful times can scarcely realise that 
but little more than 100 years ago the Barbary 
pirates were a real danger to the inhabitants 
of the littoral. The forts, which were armed 
to protect them from such incursions, occa- 
sionally fired at the wrong people under the 
influence of panic, as in 1811, when a small 
English ship suffered. The jubilation of the 
inhabitants was short lived, for five days later 
two English men-of-war appeared to exact 
compensation—according to one account loot- 
ing the houses surrounding the piazza. Here 


| one may buy in the market those small black 


figs which are a speciality of the district from 


twenty to thirty for a penny in the right’ 


season. The Riviera is changing rapidly, and 
much of interest is being swept away. The 
appearance, therefore, of such books as this, 


| which seek to record the aspects and sur 


roundings of a life which is so quickly 
disappearing, should be widely welcomed. 
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THE PACCA EDICT. — 

HOW THE ROMAN STATE 
HARASSES ARTISTS AND RE- 
STRICTS ARTISTIC ENTERPRISE. — 


By ALFREDO MELANI. 


LTHOUGH the Italian nation has since 
the time of its consolidation, solved — 
many legislative problems, it has not — 

yet succeeded in solving that one regarding — 
the commerce in works of Art. : = 
Each region in Italy has its own laws; fo 
instance, acts are permitted in Piedmon 
which are forbidden in Sicily, that which is 
done in Venice is not allowed in Florence and 
Rome, and so forth. —- Se 
The region in which this legislative — 
abnormality is most in prominence is Laziale, — 
that is to say Rome and the Pontifical State, — 
where exists the Pacca Edict, or a law 
demanding 20 per cent. duty on all objects of — 
Art which leave the State for places abroad, — 
among which are included, not only Paris, ~ 
London, and Berlin, but curiously enough, — 
Florence, Venice, and Milan. It is well-known 
that when Rome was united to Italy in 1870, 
the laws anterior to that date were substan. 
tially modified, with the exception however 0 
that regarding the export of objects of Art, | 
this was one of the laws of the old Roman — 
State; and at Rome, the artists, the collectors 
and the merchants of artistic goods are Italia 
and they are all subject to this papal law. 
It would be less unreasonable if the 
were not unjust. At any rate, the case is” 
typical, and as we are, above all, convinced © 
of many irregularities, we will give a few 
extracts from the Edict, and from concise and 
irrefutable information. Having said, then, 
that the Pacca Edict, though a law, is a for- — 
midable tyranny the like of which does not exi 
in any other country, let us consider the te: 
of Art. XII., which is the most monstro 
Tt reads thus: : ‘re 
« Any article or object of fine Art which it” 
is desired to export from the Provinces of the 
State, and from this city of Rome to the 
Provinces, or other countries, shall be st 
mitted to the most rigorous inspection 
reserving to ourselves the right to permit 
relative extradition, and consequently ann 
ling by the express command of his H: 
every{order or custom to the contrary.” 
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__ Evidently then, to possess an object of Art 
_ in Rome is undoubtedly a misfortune, and 
_ especially so if the possessor thereof desires to 
move from one place to another. Hence his 
_ ownership of an object of Art in the Pontifical 
_ State may at any time be challenged, or, which 
__ is little better, the article itself is reduced to 
_ almost one-fourth of its real value. For, in 
_ substance, what is signified in the legitimate 
possession of an object? most assuredly the 
_ possibility of selling it or of conveying it from 
_ one place to another without let or hindrance. 
_ Hence, from the Pacca Edict results this 
_ strange anomaly: that a work of Art is not 
the property of who so possesses it in his own 
_ house, because he cannot sell it. Neverthe- 
_ less, it is the property of none other, for no 
_ one may move it from the place it occupies. 
_ Let us take an example. Suppose a family 
_ which by division, abundance of children, or 

breaking up even, has fallen into a less 
- flourishing condition, and happens to have in 
_ its possession a picture or a statue of high 
artistic value. They find that by selling the 
picture or statue, as the case may be, they 
_¢an greatly improve their financial conditions. 
But here the Government steps in as it 
often does and demands the indefinite post- 
ponement of the sale; the would-be buyer 
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away, and thus the family is left in its 
arrassment. : 
gain, let us suppose that I am by pro- 
ion an antiquary, and am carrying on 
ness in Rome, and perceiving that Florence 
3much a part of Italy as Rome, I find it 
vantageous to abandon the “ Caput-Mundi,” 
to move my business to the country of 
te and Michel Angelo. I decide to go, and, 
ng a good and honest citizen, I see no 
on why I should not be able to carry into 
et my decision. When, behold! a good and 
est state official, a connoisseur in the matter 
ine Arts, informs me that I shall have to 
20 per cent. duty on every article of my 
k, as valued by himself, In case I had not 
the funds wherewith to pay the sum demanded, 
the Pacea Edict is enforced, and I am obliged 
to remain in Rome, which place I was leaving, 
pe ‘haps, on the score of ill-health, probably on 
unt of the malarial fevers which afflict 
ousands of this capital of Italy. And this 
rty! Or is it not rather an offence to 
elementary civic right ? 
; in, the Pacca Edict does not affect only 

‘ancient works of Art. his Imperial decree 
ts the works of modern Art ten years after 
death of the authors thereof. Who knows 
affairs of our Italian artists? and who 
s how many of their works they sell in 
untries ? 

; necessary to say very much in order 
ince anyone of the damage which is 
Ly pe ene . 
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caused by the Pacca laws to the artists of 
Rome and of the old Pontifical State. Truly 
Cardinal Pacca sought to parry the monstrous 
contradictions with logic, and with common 
right, because in his Edict and particularly in 
Art. IX he declares that the measures pro- 
hibiting the export of objects of Art, were im- 
posed with the express object of favouring the 
collections of the Pontifical State. The good 
prelate therefore runs away with the sup- 
position—decidedly a bold one for his time— 
that the Government could prevent anyone 
from sending his goods for sale abroad in 
order to reserve for itself the right of buying 
them. It is, however, necessary to remember 
that when the Edict became law (it bears 
the date April 7th, 1720) his idea was totally 
different from that -which obtains to-day 
with regard to the rights of the citizens, 
Hence this unjust application of the Pacca 
Edict is more injurious to its supporters than 
they themselves imagine. At the time of its 
introduction even, this decree was, to say the 
least, unreasonable, but to-day it is directly 
imprudent and tyrannical. I speak thus be- 
cause at the time of its introduction there 
existed in Rome, and its Pontifical provinces, a 
state of great prosperity, not only constitu- 
tionally but also individually ; hence both the 
government and the people were well able to 
afford the precious antiquities which were 
then for sale. But to-day this is not so. 
And so corrupt was this Edict considered 
by the Parliament of 1871 that they separated 
it from the national laws and limited its 
application solely to the province in which it 
is now in force, namely, the Pontifical State. 
Therefore, with the acceptation by our legis- 
lators of this Edict, there is created a special 
condition which concerns all those who possess 
objects of Art, and also those who trade in 
them. This state of affairs is decidedly 
offensive to the political .and national senti- 
ment, which issued forth triumphant from the 
local revolutions which formed the kingdom of 
Italy. This fact has also been the cause of 
repeated-agitations in which the public insti- 
tutions have taken part. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Rome made representations in 
1891 to the government with regard to the 
abolition of this famous Edict. 

The Papal Government checked the export 
of objects of Art from Rome and from its 
provinces, and often acquired for them- 


- selves those articles which would otherwise 


have been sent out of the country. The Italian 
government also checked the export of those 
objects of Art, but not with idea of acquiring 
them for itself. Of course, it is quite ad- 
missible that the State should have the 
preference in the sale of a work of Art, but 
on the other hand the State should not make 
capital in the exercise of that right; it is not 
just that it should form such vexatious laws 
against the wish and contrary to the interests 
of the people. And again, how odious is the 


manner in which this law is enforced; so- 


odious is it that one is almost inclined to 
believe that in point of freedom our own 
Government is behind the Pontifical Govern< 
ment which would always, in cases of 
probable sales, grant a suspension of the Edict, 
whereas our own Government would not admit 
of any transaction. Here isan instance : a short 
time ago 2 gentleman was about to sell a piece 
of sculpture to some one in either London or 
Paris—I do not recollect which—but he found 
that it would be necessary to send it to the 
buyers, and was of course quite prepared to 
pay the duty of 20 per cent. to export the 
sculpture, But the Italian Government, basing 
themselves on the Pacea Edict, would not hear 
of it. The owner, however, declared himself 
quite ready to pay the duty, but the officials 
were so jealous of the aforesaid interests of 
the State, that thesculpture remained in Rome. 

It is incredible that such a monstrous 
measure has not or has not had’ enemies 
among the members of the Government ; there 
have been proposals made for the conserva- 
tion of the monuments with the object of 
annulling the decrees and Edicts which were 
instituted in times when there prevailed 
exaggerated notions of the power of the 
populace. But up to the present these pro- 
posals have either been wrecked on the occasion 
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of their discussion by the two chambers, or 
else they have not been discussed at all. And, 
in fact, with regard to her legislation in 
matters of Art, Italy to-day finds herself in a 
position not merely illogical but ridiculous. 

That which the legislators of the two 
chambers have, up to the present, been unable 
to give to the country, Italy has reaped for 
herself by the good sense of her tribunals. 
Here is only recently an important decision 
touching the application of the Pacca Edict. 
It arose in the Court of Appeal of Rome, in 
which it was established that the Pacca Edict 
should be applied to the rare and precious 
only, and not to every object of Art. 

Conclusion: it is right that things artistic 
should of necessity be confined to their own 
country, and if the State cannot buy them, it 
should not hinder others from doing so. 

At the same time we wish to exercise a little 
reserve—as the Court of Appeal of Rome has 
done—when considering works either artistic 
or historical which are of recognised and un- 
doubted value—a painting by Raphael, or a 
piece of sculpture by Michel Angelo, or a 
bronze by Cellini; but as regards the rest— 
absolute liberty. 

Exaggerative, restrictive, fiscal laws made 
harsh by tyrannical application will serve no 
other purpose to-day than the encouragement 
of contrabandism and immorality. 
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A CHAT ON DECORATIVE AND 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK. 


By W. N. BROWN. 


N the course of the following lines I purpose 
making a few remarks on architectural, 
decorative, and ornamental ironwork which 
may be of use and interest to my readers, 
especially the younger ones among them At 
the outset I may mention that ornamental 
ironwork, as employed in buildings, is of 
greater antiquity than the same metal 
employed structurally, the former being of 
wrought iron, forged by the blacksmith, and 
consisting of necessary fittings to an edifice to 
which a certain ornamental or decorative 
character had been imparted. 

Amongst these members may be enumerated 
hinges, locks, bolts, handles, knockers, grilles, 
screens, and other forms of internal railings ; 
palisades, and other external railings, vanes, 
terminals, and finials, gates, and lattices, and 
torch-holders, extinguishers, and ironwork for 
coffers and chests, The clever smith of the 
Middle Agesfound great scopefor his ingenuity 
and taste in the fabrication of hinges for the 
external doors of cathedral churches and 
baronial castles; the hinges to the doors of 
modern dwellings are made as small and 
inconspicuous as possible, but the ancient 
wrought iron hinges were expanded into a 
wealth of scroll work, which extended over the 
greater part of the door to which they were 
attached. Such hinges, of which a few are still 
in existence, are verily marvels of true iron- 
work, It must also be borne in mind that the 
amount of manipulative skill required to 
produce really artistic ornamental forgings is 
very great. Cast iron decorative work, how- 
ever elaborate, may be produced with facility. 
A carefully constructed wooden model or 
“pattern” is put into the iron foander’s hand, 
and it is an easy task to “mould” this in his 
wet sand, and to produce a perfect copy in 
cast iron, But the smith perhaps simply 
works from a sketch, a chalk drawing on the 
back of the smithy door, and all the forming 
of the iron into curves, or other decorative 
shapes, must be done while the metal 
is red hot, and all joinings required 
effected by welding the parts together while 
they are at white heat. Thus it is obvious 
that when the smith becomes an art worker 
he labours at a greater disadvantage than 
does any other artisan. He has no opportunity 
to give prolonged consideration to his work 
while it is in progress, but must veritably 
“strike while the iron is hot.’ Another dis- 
advantage under which he labours is that, un- 
like other workers, he is not expected to avail 
himself of any means, other than welding, of 
forming joints. The carpenter, joiner, and 
cabinet-maker have multifarious means of join- 
ing their material—wood—from which to select, 
uniting by mortice, by tenon joints, by dove- 
tails, by dowels, with the aid of pins, nails, 
screws, spikes and glue. But the smith has 
only his own expedients of uniting the two 
pieces which he desires to join, by hammering 
them energetically while they remain in a 
state of white heat. Moreover, he is ex- 
tremely restricted as to’ tools. 
worker has the whole and varied contents of 
his tool chest to fall back upon. Buta good 
smith is only expected to use such tools as he 
can use while the iron is hot, 1.e., hammer, 
anvil, punch, and, perhaps, swages. and chisel. 
But after his work is cold he must not touch 
it up with the file or other implement. It is 


de rigueur in good smiths’ work that all the 


forming should be done at the anvil while the 
work is heated. 

As an exemplification of the manner in 
which the smiths would go to work to produce 
a good piece of Ecclesiastical ironwork, let me 
take a fine example of Middle Age ironwork 
from the door of the church of Neury Saint 

‘Sepulcre in France, which is to be found 
engraved in the late M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
treatise. This is early twelfth century 
work, and the most superficial glance at it 
cannot fail to convince the observer that 
_ the smith who made it was an adept in 
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the use of the hammer, and especially in 
neat and masterly welding. When it only. 
concerns uniting small branches to a central 
stem, the business presents no difficulty to a 
fairly expert smith. But to unite branches 
into a kind of central enlacement, or union, 
requires a very skilful hand. These “Sham” 
hinges, for such they are, for the French 
church door present unquestionably very 
real difficulties. In order to get the welds 
made, the smith, unless extremely adroit, 
would risk burning his iron, for he is under 
the necessity of making several fresh heats 
at the same point. The smith would here 
commence by forging the centre piece with 
the four left runs. He would then hammer 
out the scrolled branches forming the bulbous 
extremities into an eye, through which the 
shank of a square headed nail can be driven to 
affix the ironwork to the door. Lastly, these 
arms or branlies will be-scarfed or welded 
to the central parts, an operation which is 
not without difficulty in performing perfectly. 
Another French hinge, also adduced by M. 
le Duc, is from a door of the Church of St. 
Saturnin, at Moulis, in the Department of the 
Gironde. Here we have shown the bar of 
iron for the branch, which the smith has 
first slotted at the side to get the piece from 
which to make both the two large end volutes 
or scrolls, and also the small curves along 
the outer curve. This is, of course, a much 
simpler example than the preceding one, and, 
much easier to execute, as there is but little 
welding of joints, and these not difficult. 
Another example is the half of a piece of 
elaborate hammered ironwork from a door of 
the celebrated Cathedral of Notre Dame, at 
Paris, the whole of which is to be found 
figured in the work entitled “Statistique 
Monumentale de Paris.” In this, the smith 
fixing up his design on the wall beside him, 
would commence operations by forging each 
of the branches separately. As a necessary 
preparatory step to this he would have to 
make “top and bottom tools,” or “swages” 
for each of the leafy designs which terminate 
the branches, and which are all different. He 
would scoop the other end of each piece 
forged to a suitable taper for welding on to 
the central stem. The latter having been 
made of smaller size than the desired final 
dimensions and its terminal swaged out, 
several heats would necessarily have to be 
taken to get all the branches neatly and 
soundly welded on. 

The preceding examples were French 
work; now I will cite a specimen of English 
work, which is a beautiful wrought iron 


“hinge of the thirteenth century work from 


Leighton Buzzard, and as in the preced- 
ing lines I will endeavour to give some 
particulars as regards the method in which 
this piece of iron work is constructed I will 
suppose that a small drawing of the pro- 
posed hinge is put into the hands of the 
smith by the designer. The first step made 
by the smith would be to enlarge the sketch to 
the full size of the hinge desired. This he. 
would probably do in chalk on the wall or 
door of the smithy, so that he could verify the 
correctness of his work by applying the actual 
iron pieces to the drawing. Most likely he 
would next make “templates” (or accurate 
patterns) of all the flowers and terminal scrolls 
of the leaves out of sheet iron or zinc. He 
would then “scribe” or mark, around these 
templates on a piece of iron of the desired 
thickness until he had done a sufficient 
number, when he would cut them out with the 
cold chisel and hammer. In the meantime 
his assistant would have been forging a piece 
of stouter iron to the rude rough shape of the 
central stem and the rudiments of the project- 
ing branches. The smith having cut outa 
sufficient number of pieces of iron to the 
shape of the templates would next proceed 
to boss them out of the hollow form. For 
this purpose he would use a pair of tools 
known as “top and bottom. tools,” which 
are really swages, one being convex or in 


relief, and the other concave or hollowed out. | 
When the smith had made a pair of these 


tools he would put the shank of the bottom 
toolin the hole at the end of the anvil, so that 


the upper part of the tool rested on the anvil - 
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itself. Next he would heat the leaf already 
cut to shape, place it in this concave bottom 
tool, and hold the top tool upon it by the 
withy, or reed handle. An assistant would 
then strike the end of the top tool strongly 
with a heavy sledge hammer. It would 
probably require two or three beats to knock 
and boss the leaf into its proper form. Having 
made a snfficiency of these leaves the operator 
would chase them up a bit, scarfe the ends 
ready for welding on, and put them aside. 
Next the smith would most likely go on with 
the scrolls. He would first take a bit of 
twine and bend itaround one of the full-rigged 
-scrolls in his sketch. This would give him the 
exact length required, to which he would cut a 
piece of iron of the proper width accordingly. 
He would then proceed to make some swells at 
the right distances, so as to leave plenty 
of metal from which he could forge the 
bays or semi-circular swells that are found 
at different intervals upon the scrolls. 


When he had finished this he would probably 
set about bending the scrolls to the require 
curves. He would not be able to do this in on 
heat, but would have to bend part of the scroll 
at a time. He would make his iron hot, anc 
with the scroll wrench and fork form part: 
the scroll. The smith would then continue 
until he had, after repeated references to his 
sketch, obtained the correct scroll. 

Having goneso far, he would haveto make 
and bottom tools the exact sweep of his sero. 
so as to bump out the iron into the proper sec- 
tion. He would then, with various heats, and 
the help of his assistant with the sledge, folloy 
the scrolls around until he had everywh 
given them the required section. He woul 
also have to make special top and bottom tools 
for the scrolls, for which, as I have previously 
said, he would have taken the precaution t 
leave a sufficiency of metal. He would then 
in the same manner, complete the rest of th 
scrolls, and, after scarfing the ends to prepa: 
them for welding; would set them on one side 
with the leaves and flowers, while he got or 
with the stem or main centre part. 
already roughed out by the assistant, would b 
of thicker and heavier metal than the scrolls 
A pair of larger top and bottom tools woul 
have to be made to aid in bringing this to 
proper section. Having now, I will sup 
completed all the parts of the top of the hi 
the smith would probably commence wit 
small work, and “shoot” or weld all the 1 
and flowers on in their proper places. When hi 
had done this, he would join the smaller scrolls 
to each other, and then finally shoot then 
altogether on to the main stem. And afte 
with his top and bottom tools, having brou 
all the edges of his junctions into prope 
form and shape, and arranged the whol 
concern in conformity with his drawing 
he would set about putting the finishin 
stroke to the jb by making the clips — 
collars. These collars very often serve th 
purpose of hiding the joints and junc 
of the scrolls, but in the example whi 
I am considering, they certainly woul 
be employed for this purpose, and are 
dently only applied for the sake of ap 
ance. After these collars had been forge 
their proper shape to overlay the scrolls ai 
stems, they would be rivetted either with rive 
from behind or from the front, and have the 
heads burred over, and the ragged ends effa¢ 
with file and chisel. The cable-like design’ 
the collars on the main stem would probak 
be chased with a hammer and chisel when 
work was cold. 
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A New Wing has been added O 
Rawdon Friends’ School. It includes a worl 
shop, chemical laboratory, and lecture ro 


A memorial window to the late Ver 
Melville H. Scott, M.A., was dedicated 1 
Ockbrook Church, last week. The windor 
has cost about £80, and the subject. 
sented is “The Good Shepherd.” ; 

Reconstruction of Dunscore 
Church.—The old Disruption Free Ch 
Dunscore has been reopened after 
tural alterations and reconstructi 
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SANITARY SAFETY. 
Ba To the Editor of Tux Burnpers’ Journat. 


_ Srr,—Numberless and varied are the efforts 
made to obtain this nowadays. Houses are 
_ surveyed, inspected, and tested over and over 
again, until the owners must really begin to 
_ look upon this supervision as a weariness to 
the flesh. It would be amusing, were it not 
too serious a matter, to consider how much of 
this testing is more misleading than really 
useful, even when carefully done by trained 


Correspondence. 


_ formed by inexperienced and interested people 
is, of course, unworthy of serious consideration, 
It is curious how difficult it seems for some 
_ people to grasp the fact that it is foul air we 
are fighting. Nothing is more common than 
_ to see a beautifully finished plan with all the 
_ sewage drains coloured red and all the R.W. 
drains in direct communication with them 
coloured blue, the designer failing to realise 
that it is not so much what passes down as 
what comes up a drain (in the shape of foul 
air) that is the insidious foe. Often I have 
found the actual drains quite sound, while no 
attempt had been made at all to render the 
-access-chambers — an integral part of the 
_ drainage—air or even water-tight. 

___ As the Indians say, “ Water never sleeps.” 
‘There is something honest and searching 
about water, and the hydraulic test is posi- 
tive and excellent so far as it goes. But it 
does not test manhole covers when fixed in 
place, nor in any occupied house does it test 
_ any higher than the lowest connection to'a 
_ vertical soil pipe. 

_ Then again smoke, and all smell-tests, 
‘simply give negative results, and the engineer 
reporting after their use, generally employs 
some such words as “No leakage was de- 
tected,” which may or may not be satisfac- 
tory! The only positive test which enables 
us to say at once, “The sanitary system of 
this occupied house is air-tight from dis- 
_ connecting-chamber to the tops of the ventila- 
ing-pipes, including every joint and con- 
nection,’ is the pneumatic test. It shows 
instantly air-leakages which water only shows 
very slowly, if at all, air passing freely and at 
once through tiny interstices, 
impervious to the passage of water. 
I have quite come to the conclusion, after 
very many years practical testing, that a 
sanitary survey without this test is unworthy 
_of the name, and, in short, not worth paying 
much for! re 


_ CHAS, E. GRITTON, A.M. Inst.C.E. 


MOISTURE DURING FROST. 

To the Editor of Tue BurtpErs’ Journat. 
 S$rr,—The “ Writer of the Answer” on, the 
above subject, in your issue of March Ist, has 
now, in yours of March 22nd, sought to justify 
his answer by doubting the equilibrating 
perty of heat, and in doing so, asks the 
meaning of certain phenomena in three 
iulustrations, which he gives; but not one of 
which is, unfortunately for him, applicable to 
the case it is intended to serve. If this 
itleman cannot agree with me, why does he 


uch difference of opinion,’ and then (in 
seventh line), by giving his case away alto- 
her. Where is this difference of opinion ? 
Surely not among experts on so simple a 
matter, Then after admitting that different 
materials will eventually attain the same tem- 
perature under similar heat influences, why 
write such a long letter to deny it? But 
titer” may say that he has qualified his 
nission by the word “eventually ”; that is 
say, that. during the mere process of ac- 
ing or losing temperature, there will be 
nd a difference of temperature in sub- 
nces of different conducting power. What 
»can be made of the illustration which he 
ives of the pieces of wood and iron exposed to 
ero, &c., for fifteen minutes? The youngest of 
aders must see that he is catching at a 
What happens? A piece of iron, at 
ordinary temperature, placed in a tem- 
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and qualified men. The so-called testing per-~ 


practically 


ken his case by stating that there is- 
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perature of zero, will quickly acquire the 
temperature of its surroundings, and a piece 
of wood similarly situated will follow a little 
less rapidly, but it will “get there” all the 
same. During the few minutes that this 
process takes there will of course be a differ- 
ence of temperature, and it is upon this that 
he will “guarantee that it won’t need a ther- 
mometer to differentiate between the tempera- 
ture of either.” 

I would remind “Writer” that in the last 
sentence of my criticism I distinctly pointed 
out that there were circumstances under which 
the better conductor would be colder under 
cooling influences, simply because it was a 
better conductor. One of these “circum- 
stances” would be where, for example, an iron 
girder, partly inside a heated room and partly 
exposed to a cold external atmosphere, would 
continue to conduct heat rapidly from the 
interior to the exterior as long as the supply 
of heat lasted and the uneven balance existed ; 
and the temperature of this girder would be 
something less than that of the room, and 
something less than that of a wood beam 
similarly placed. Here, perhaps, we agree. 
But it should be remembered that this, like 
our friend’s illustration, is only during the 
process of establishing an equilibrium (al- 
though in this case, from its situation, it takes 
a long time) and the rule holds good, that 
when the balance is established, the tempera- 
ture remains uniform for all materials until 
again disturbed. But paper and paint are 
entirely inside the house and will not differ. 

Regarding the remaining two illustrations 
which “The Writer” gave. The first was that 
“a thermometer placed upon the grass during 
a cold night will register differently from a 
similar instrument suspended a foot from the 
ground,” which is intended to show that two 
different temperatures can exist under the 
same conditions in dissimilar substances—pre- 
sumably the grass and the air—in consequence 
of the greater conductivity of one of them. 
I need hardly remind your readers that the 
difference of temperature in the case referred 
to is the product of radiation in a diathermal 
atmosphere, whence comes dew and hoar-frost, 
and conductivity has practically nothing to do 
with it. 

The next illustration is equally surprising, 
He asks why, in two similar thermometers— 
one with a wet bulb and the other a dry—vwill 
there be recorded a difference of temperature ? 
It should hardly be necessary to answer this 
question, but as “The Writer” asks it, I may 
say that the wet bulb is kept colder than the 
dry bulb by reason of the absorption of the 
heat necessary to the formation of vapour, 
which heat is gathered from the surrounding 
air and from the mercury itself; and, accord- 
ing to the demand (i.¢., the dryness) of the 
air, so is the vaporation, and so the difference 
of temperature. But this difference of tem- 
perature is the result of a special exciting 
cause—as in a freezing machine—and in no 
sense can be taken as any proof of “The 
Writer’s” theory. 

The point at issue was whether or not wall 
paper is warmer than paint. “The Writer” 
argues—both at the middle and end of his 
letter—that because a paintéd wall will show 
more moisture than a papered wall it must 
therefore be colder. I have already shown, 
that both being inside and other things equal, 
the temperature must be the same. I now have 
to explain why the one shows more moisture. 
Wall paper, itself porous, is usually hung 


on porous lime plastering, the absorbing power 


of which is very great, and as fast as vapour 
is condensed thereon it passes into the 
material (I could give abundance of evidence 
of the excessive greediness of dry and nearly 
dry plastering for moisture), therefore nothing 
shows on the surface. But with an impervious 
covering, as paint, itaeccumulatesonand trickles 
down the surface. But there are cases where 
paper is hung on an impervious wall, What 
happens then is what I have often seen—the 
paper gets sodden, and often peels off of its 
own weight. So that the alleged difference of 
temperature does not save it from condensa- 
tion. 

Me The Writer’s” remarks in both of his 
communications on moisture in the atmos- 


phere also need criticism, but I am afraid 
that it will not be very edifying to your 
readers to pursue the subject further, and I 
have neither the time, nor, perhaps, you the 
space, to expend upon it. 


“ ENGINEER.” 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoud in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


MAKING BLUE PRINTS. 
To the Editor of Tue Buripers’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you 
could give me inform tion as to the method of 
copying tracings by the blue process. Ist, 
How the chemicals are composed and mixed ; 
2nd, method of printing ; 3rd, what paper is 
best for the purpose ? 4th, can sensitised 
paper be had ready for use, if so where ? 5th, 
how long should it be exposed ina good light ? 
—Yours sincerely, * BRICKLAYER.” 

Bridlington. 

(1) For the production of white lines on a 
blue ground, the only chemical required is 
water, either cold or tepid. (2) Thin white or 
blue (not yellow) tracing paper should be 
used, and the lines drawn in with a perfectly 
black ink, washes and colours being avoided, 
When dry, the tracing is placed in a large 
specially made “ printing frame,” like a picture 
frame, having a glass front. The frame should 
be put ona table or floor, glass downwards, 
and the backing removed. Then the tracing 
is put in with the ink lines uppermost (away 
from the glass), and the sensitised paper 
placed on it, with the sensitised surface in 
contact with the tracing: The back of the 
frame is then replaced and tightened up, a 
piece of felt being often inserted between the 
paper and the wooden backing. All the above 
work should be done in a subdued light, but 
now the frame may be removed into bright 
sunshine or good diffused daylight without 
shadow. The back of the frame is hinged much 
as is that ordinarily used in printing photo- 
graphs, so that the progress can be watched by 
occasionally turning back one half, observing 
what is occurring, and closing the frame again, 
When the margin of the paper shows a grey 
metallic colour, exposure has proceeded far 
enough; a few experiments should be made 
before serious work is attempted, however, as 
it is at this stage that mistakes are most likely 
to occur, The print should now be taken out 
of the frame again in dull light and completely 
immersed in a basin or trough of water for 
about fifteen minutes, with care to avoid and 
remove bubbles at once, by which time the 
lines should appear perfectly white. Aftera 
further rinsing in clean water, the print may 
be hung up to dry. (3) Ferro-Prussiate paper 
or cloth. Blue lines on white ground are 
obtainable by using Ferri-Cyanide Paper, and 
black lines on white ground by Ferro-Gallic 
Paper ; but in both these instarices Prussiate 
of Potash or Gallic Acid has to be used for 
development, and the process is slightly dif- 
ferent from that described above. (4) Yes, 
from any photographic dealers, such as Hinton 
and Company, 38, Bedford Street, Strand, W. 
(5) In bright sunshine from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and varying from this to as much 
as two hours in diffused light in dull weather, 

GQ, A.T.M! 


A stained-glass altar window has been 
placed in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Isles 
of Scilly. 

Treasure in the Main Sewer in Thorn- 
gate (which had recently to be opened) was 
found to the extent of nineteen sovereigns, 
several silver coins, silver spoons, a diamond 
ring, and other valuables. 'The Urban District 
Council came to the conclusion that anything 
found in the sewers belonged to the Council. 
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| Bricks and Mortar. 


Erringuam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 5th 1899. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
af collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near i our daily ways and 
would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’—Joun 
Ruskin. . 


walks, as it 


THE decoration of the second 


St es of the four quarter domes has 
Decorations. J25" been completed, and the 


effect is greatly to heighten the 
contrast between the somewhat gaudy bril- 
liance of the decorated parts and the sombre 
dignity of the nave. In view of the contro- 
versy that Sir W. B. Richmond’s work has 
aroused, it may be of interest to state who 
compose the Decoration Committee, under 
whose sanction the scheme is being carried out. 
It consists of the Dean, the four Canons, the 
Bishop of Bristol, Lord Lothian, Lord Brown- 
low, Dr. Edwin Freshfield, and Mr. Sumers 
Clark, the surveyor to the Cathedral. The 
controversy shows no signs of abating, and a 
question on the subject was asked a few days 
since in the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour 
replied to the effect that the matter was not 
one in which the Government had any power 
to interfere. Obviously the best course for 
those who are anxious to stop or modify the 
present scheme is to urge their views upon 
the Decoration Committee of the Cathedral. 


BAPTIST CHAPEL, SUTTON, SURREY. 


Wir respect to the future 
course of the decorative scheme, 
Archdeacon Sinclair said, in the 
course of a recent interview, that he believed 
the whole of the plain stone round the dome 
was to be stencilled, but not below the base of 
the arches, and of course it was intended to 
fill in the other two quarter domes below the 
whispering gallery. The probability was that 
the drum of the dome all round the whispering 
gallery would be treated in mosaics, subjects 
bearing on the Conversion of St. Paul being 
chosen. Then it was likely that Sir W. Rich- 
mond would treat in mosaics, but in a lighter 
way, the north and south aisles of the choir. 
It is noteworthy that up to the present neither 
Sir W. Richmond nor any member of the 
Decoration Committee has made any public 
reply to the criticisms that have been so plen- 
tifully bestowed upon them. 


Future 
Plans. 


Tue Bradford Watch Com- 
mittee had before them last 
week the architects’ protest, 
recently published in our 
columns, in regard to}the award in the recent 
competition for plans for the new Fire 
Brigade Station. The committee decided that 
the conditions had been fully complied with, 
and awarded the first prize to plan No. 1 of 
the alternative designs sent in by Messrs. 
Mawson and Hudson, of Bradford. We are 
not much surprised at this decision. It is 
human to err; it is also human to refuse 
to admit that one has erred, and town 
councillors are not more willing than other 
people to eat humble pie. Moreover, it is 
quite conceivable that the committee in their 
ignorance, really think they have acted fairly. 
We can only hope that the next competition 
—that for the Cartwright Memorial Hall, 
which is now being advertised—will be con- 
ducted in a manner that will satisfy the com- 
petitors as well as the judges. 


Bradford 
Fire Station 
Competition. 


Tuis building is erected in the 


Baptist High Street,Sutton, Surrey,and 
Chapel is built of undressed flints and 
at Sutton. best stone dressings. The de- 


sign is an attempt to give by a 
simple treatment some ecclesiastical character 
to a building intended for. congregational 
worship. The chapel has a single span roof, 
with no supports interfering with the comfort 


H. D, SEARLES WOOD, ARCHITECT. — 


Me * 


| strongly to the one-man system, whicl 


of any sitting. Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, — 
F.R.I.B.A., of 157, Wool Exchange, Coleman — 
Street, was the architect ; Mr. R. J. Humphri 
of Sutton, was the builder. ‘. 


,. AN interesting London church, 
St. Mary's: which will shortly be demol 
* ished, is the Roman Catholi 
church of St. Mary’s, Moorfields. The presen’ 
building, erected in 1820 from designs by } 
John Newman, stands on the site of a mu 
older building. The church contains so 
beautiful decorative work, including two great — 
pictures painted by Aglio, representing the 
Crucifixion and the Assumption. These were 
orivinally executed in fresco, but they became 
so injured by the London climate that it was 
found necessary to repaint them in oil. T 
effect of the picture of the Crucifixion s 
through the colonnade of the apse, with the 
light admitted from an invisible position, 
decidedly impressive. Over a side altar in t 
nave is a good portrait of Sir Thomas Mo 
The holy water stoups are held by two life-siz 
angels in white marble, and slabs of the sa 
material record the memory of several bishops, — 
There is also a memorial to Cardinal Wiseman — 
consisting of a large slab of marble on the — 
floor of the chancel. ee 


. One of the most economical 
seeps and generally satisfactory way: 
* of dealing with town refuse, 
to destroy it by means of the Horsfall destruc- — 
tors, which are in use at Edinburgh, Bradford 
Oldham, and elsewhere. A valuable report on — 
the subject has recently been issued by Lord 
Kelvin and Professor Barr. Dr. Cameron, the — 
medical officer of health for Leeds, found i 
recent trials that this destructor will consum« 
daily 263 tons of refuse per cell; but 
Oldham the highest fuel value is obtained | 
a consumption of 10 tons, and Lord Kelv 
and Professor Barr are of opinion that a | 
blast pressure equal only to one inch of wate 
secures in this and other respects the bes 
results. Atsucha pressure the Oldham refuse 
has, they find, a fuel value about one-seven 
that of good steam coal ; and it consists of 
contents of open cottage ashpits, fish offal, a: 
market garbage. A plant destroying 650 to 
a week saves the Corporation £545 a year, an 
produces mortar, clinker, &c., of a value ex 
ceeding £1000 a year; while the cost of labou 
is about 9d. per ton—at Bradford only 6d 
The refuse alone is burnt; yet the result 
tests made both at Oldham and Bradford w. 
to show that only a trace of smoke emerge 
from the chimneys, containing neither hyd 
carbons nor carbon monoxide, “ We are con 
vinced,” the report says, “that properly co 
structed plants, such as those inspected ai 
Edinburgh, Bradford, and Oldham, cause ne 
inconvenience~ whatever. The absence o 
smoke is such as is attained in exceedin 
few, if in any, power plants using coal as fu 
while the complete destruction of orga 
matter is secured.” 


Committee reported that they 
* had considered the question of 
the employment of architects, and had cor 
to the conclusion that it would not be in t 
interests of the Board or the ratepayer: 
make any change in the existing arra 
ments, by which particular architects we 
employed by the Board. Mr. Milward, w 
had originally raised the question and caus 
it to be referred to the Committee, said 
the report did not touch in any way 
points which he raised six months ag 
which were that they were not enjoyi 
the best return for their money, in — 
being able to contrast the plans of ot 
architects with those whom the Board e 
ployed. There were in Birmingham at lea: 
ten architects who were constantly employ 
outside their native city in the erection o 
schools. It was an extraordinary thing that 
because of an old-standing resolution 
gentlemen should be debarred from > 
schools in their native city. He « 
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considered was a gross injustice to other 
architects. An amendment was moved by the 
Bishop of Coventry, “that the report be 
approved, with the exception of the portion 
which relates to the architects.” Mr. Kendrick 
held that the advantages of the present scheme 
considerably outweighed the disadvantages 
which usually accompanied monopolies. It 
was a great saving of time to the members of 
the Board and the committee. Open com- 
petition was very well where schools were 
Spuilt once in ten years, bnt where one was 
built once a year he contended it would be a 
serious tax on the members of the committee. 
he voting on the amendment was seven for 
‘and seven against. The chairman gave the 
casting vote against it, and the report was 
earried. Although this decision is very un- 
‘satisfactory, we are pleased to see such interest 
taken in Architecture by public bodies in 
Birmingham, and we wish that more was shown 
n London. 


We have more than once 


2 = 3 
| Workmen's referred to the extreme un- 


> re: certainty in the operation of 
 gfation =~" the Workmen’s Compensation 
_ Puzzles. 


Act. A grimly humorous 
cartoon on the subject by F.C.G: appeared 
in the “Westminster Gazette” a few days 
since. Two crippled workmen are conversing 
together, and part of a funeral procession is 
seen in the background. 

_ “WorRKMAN (minus a leg): What happened to 
me? Scaffoldin’ gave way and I fell off the 
top of the house. Compensation ? I didn’t 
get a ha’porth—the lawyers said as how I 
didn’t come within the Act, because the 
buildin’ was only 29ft. llin. high. - 

luck. I only fell a matter of 15ft., but I got 
00 at last after the lawyers had tried it 
ree times. How was that? Well, they 
found out the buildin’ was just 30ft. 6in. high, 
and that brought me inside the Act, so they 
said. It’sarum Act, ain’t it? There’s poor 
Jack Hodge bein’ buried to-day. He was 
killed on Mr. Smith’s farm and his widow 
don’t get a farthing’ ! 

_ © How’s that ? 

“Well, you see, he was only an agricultural 
labourer, and they don’t count accordin’ to the 


It will be remembered that one of the great 
recommendations of the Bill before it became 
an Act was that it would make litigation 
unnecessary. 


Art 


An interesting and instrue- 
Sara tive commentary upon our 
3 chibitions national scheme of art edu- 
pabroad. cation has recently been made 
in connection with the exhibition on the Con- 
inent of works done by students in the schools 
art of the United Kingdom. M. Radisics 
Kutas, director of the Royal Hungarian 
dustrial Art Museum at Budapest, visited at 
uth Kensington the exhibition of art school 
york which had obtained prizes in the annual 
ompetition for 1898. He was favourably im- 
essed with the excellence of the work, and 
report on it to the Hungarian authorities 
alted in a request from Hungary for the 
of a number of the works for special 
bition in Budapest. The consent of the 
ents having been obtained, the works were 
t to Budapest. Many of the leading 
Iungarian newspapers have commented very 
avyourably on the drawings, and the Hun- 
arian authorities have given a very practical 
<hibition of their estimation of them by 


Ar the opening of the Fifth 
z Annual Free Picture Exhibition 

of Art at the Public Hall, Canning 
‘Exhibitions. yn, Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A, 
‘madesome very interesting remarks on the value 
of art exhibitions. He said it was the privilege 
of many towns in England to have public 
libraries where facilities were given to the 
public for reading the best works of the 
masters of literature. But in an exhibition 
such as that now opened, the public had a far 
etter thing than public libraries, for in it all 
ple could read the open book of the artist, 
a as a 5 


"ae 


“ WorkKMAN (with crippled arm) : That’s bad . 


and could learn that there was a life above the 
life in which they were engaged daily, and 
see what the great artist of the past and 
present had provided for them. Art taught 
that there was something of beauty all around, 
and such pictures as those hung in that 
gallery were excellent examples of the old 
words, “ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might.” 
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conference with the recently formed Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society, and medals, specially 
designed by Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. will 


_ be awarded by the society for the three best 


domestic coal smoke appliances. We have 
previously referred to the aims and methods 
of this useful society, but we make no apology 
for reverting to a subject which must interest 
all who desire a cleaner and a healthier London. 


PRESTON CHURCH. 


MADDINGTONS SHIRE. 
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Scarce o Fert 


THis quaint church is situated | 


ae in the out-of-the-way village 
Haddin é; of Prestonkirk, East Linton, 
Soaahite Haddingtonshire. It was built 


in 1770, enlarged in 1824, und 
some internal alterations were made in 1892. 
A panelled and carved screen was then 


erected, and the wall between the church and 


the vestry beyond, was removed. The church 
stands on a slight eminence, and the east 
gable, seen from the road, has a very pleasing 
effect, being partly covered with ivy. The 
rest of the church is rather bald in appear- 
ance. It has a square tower with an ogee- 
shaped roof. The measured drawings of the 
gable which are reproduced on this page were 
made by Mr. W. H. Mason. 


One of the most interestin 
Pee ae sections of the gsissouiing 
* Building Trades Exhibition 
will be that devoted to coal. smoke abatement 
appliances. The project is the outcomejof a 


The Society is moving along. practical lines 
towards a goal which is not only desirable 
but attainable. It has some very powerful sup- 
porters ; but its success will, of course, depend 
greatly on numbers, and also on the funds at 
its command. Wherefore it may not be out 
of place to point out that the hon. treasurer is 
Dr. H. A. des Voeux, of 8, James Street, Buck- 
ingham-gate, S.W. 


Cottage Homes for Chard are to be 
erected in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee. Messrs. Symes and Madge, of Chard, 
are the architects. 


A motor-car factory is to be erected at 
Coventry, on the Radford Fields Estate, at an 
estimated cost of £10,000, from plans by 
Messrs, Harrison and Hattrell, of Coventry. 

A new church has been built by the 
Kirkcaldy Unitarian Congregation in Hunter 
Street, and the architect is Mr. A. S. Taylor, 
A.R.I.B.A. The cost of the building, including 
the site, was about £1100. 
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Views and Reviews. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Gloucester possesses one of the most in- 
teresting of English cathedrals, interesting 
alike to the artist and to the archologist. 
The beautiful cloisters, the choir and lady 
chapel, and the tower, are a continual joy to 
the form r; while to the latter, the curious 
way in which the old Norman work has 
received a later facing is a study of abounding 
interest. Some drawings by Mr F. 8S. Waller, 
the cathedral architect, showing how the 
choir was cased by Abbot Staunton, 1337-1351, 
and what is now left of the church of the 
twelfth century, explain this very clearly. 
The photographic illustrations, as is usual in 
this series, are of a high order of merit, 
although some of them have perhaps suffered 
somewhat in the printing. That of the S.H. 
chapel in the Crypt is particularly good. 
There are also a few black and white drawings, 
by Mr. E. J. Burrow, of features in the pre- 
cincts and of various bits of old Gloucester. 
The author of this volume, Mr. H. J. L. J. 
Massé, M.A., writes with much enthusiasm, 
and gives aclear and pleasant account of the 
history and the features of the fabric, and his 
labour has produced a very valuable addition 
to the cathedral series. 


The Cathedral Church of Gloucester.» By H. J. Ui. J. 
Massé, M.A. London: Geo. Bell and Sons, 1898, 


A USEFUL BOOK. 


A fifth enlarged and revised edition of 
Professor Banister Fletcher’s well-known book 
on Dilapidations will be a useful addition to 
this year’s output of works relating to the 
practice and business of Architecture. It is 
essential to the full utility of a book which 
assumes, as does this one, to be at once a text 
book, a h:ndbook, and an epitome of the Acts 
and law decisions relating to dilapidations, 
that it should be kept closely up to date, and 
held abreast of those constant modifications 
in the law, resultant from the decisions of the 
courts from time to time. Itis therefore satis- 
factory to know that the demand for the 
Professor’s book has justified yet another 
edition. In this reprint the author, beside 
carefully revising the work, omitting all 
matter which has become obsolete, and adding 
the results of late cases, has further added the 
sections of the Heclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act (1871), and hs considerably extended 
the series of questions and answers upon points 
of practice, which has hitherto formed a 
useful adjunct to the main bulk of the volume. 
The usefulness of the work as a book of 
reference for the practitioner, is further 
augmented by a comprehensive index and a 
reference table to law cases cited in the text. 
Mr. Edward Uttermare Bullen, Barrister-at- 
Law, has again assisted, and has revised the 
legal portion of the last edition. The book is, 
we think, a valuable and a useful book 
and is, no doubt, as the author says, 
the result of much labour, and will save the 
reader from reading through many volumes ; 
but we have to complain that with all the care 
that has been taken to tabulate and epitomise 
the information which the book contains, 
Professor Banister Fletcher has yet many 
pages, which not only do no service to any 
question at issue, but area positive annoyance 
to those who turn to the book for the pur- 
poses of reference or study which it is designed 
to fill. The recondite quotation from one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, which appears on the 
title page, strikes the key-note of a certain 
spirit of irrelevancy which pervades the book. 
' The trite reference to Vitruvius and the wag- 
gish picture of the “young architect,” which 
appear in the first page of the introductory 
chapter, serve no purpose and are tiresome and 
prejudicial to the volume. ‘The stories told at 
intervals throughout the book, although they 
may have gratified the author in the telling, 
detract from the dignity proper to the subject, 
and are quite unjustified as illustrations. It 
is also quite irrelevant, to say the. least, to 
recommend the reader to avoid a certain line 
of action, for the reason, among others, that it 
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is “not gentlemanly.” This is gratuitous and 
offensive. The book is further marred by an 
inclination on the part of the author to break 
out in places into what we believe to be known 
as “fine writing.” Whether the writing in 
this case is fine or not we do not pretend to de- 
cide, but such passages are quite outside the 
scope of a practical guide on the subject of 
Dilapidations, even without the quoted verses 
which the Professor interpolates. 
sages not only gravely detract from the use- 
fulness of the book, but in our opinion are 
ludicrous. They should be treated with 
liberal blue pencil when the sixth edition is 


“under revision. 


“‘ Dilapidations.’”’ By Banister Fletcher. 5th edition. 
Price 6s. 6d, Published by B. T. Batsford. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE EAST 
WALL OF KIRKLY CHURCH. 


Mr. Henry Holiday has been lately showing 
in his studio an important piece of decorative 
work which has been in hand since last May. 
It is to be placed at the east end of Kirkly 
Church, near Liverpool, and consists of a cen- 
tral panel in mosaic, which is to come akove 
the altar, and is surrounded by a framing of 
alabaster, separating it from the filling of 
“opus sectile” which flanks it on each side, 
and extends to the north and south walls. For 
the benefit of those to whom the phrase is ex- 
pressionless, it may be stated that ‘opus 
sectile” is a middle term between tiles, glass 
painting, and mosaic. It is made of a kind of 
vitreous paste, somewhat similar to that from 
which the tesserae of mosaic are cut, but 
having a granulated surface, and the 
material is shaped into largish pieces, very 
much in the way in which glass is cut for a 
stained glass window. Upon these pieces the 
lines of the design are printed, the firing 
subsequently making them indelible. The 
range of colour obtainable is considerable, but 
principally among delicate colours, dark and 
rich tones being, one supposes, more difficult 
to obtain. It is quite easy to produce by this 
means an absolutely permanent decoration 
which is practically part of the wall to which 
it is affixed, and which gets over the difficulty 
attending the use of mosaic for small details 
of drawing. To return to Mr. Holiday’s work: 
Above the mosaic is a frieze of winged genii, 
also in “ opus sectile,” and the lateral composi- 
tions consist of standing symbolic figures of 
virtues, two on each side, between each pair of 
which an angel floats with wings extended on 
a higher level. The effect of the “opus 
sectile ” in itself is excellent, further variety 
of material giving colour and texture having 
been obtained by the ingenious use of the 
thick, opalescent American glass with which 
the public eye is familiar in the highly deco- 
rated taverns so frequent nowadays. Used as 
Mr. Holiday has used it, it suggests precious 
and rare marbles, distinctly and specially sug- 
gesting some of the older marble on the exterior 
of St. Mark’s, Venice. The central mosaic, 
representing the Last Supper, is a repetition, 
with improvements, of that which was shown 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition some years 
ago, and the designs of some of the other 
figures are also familiar. When an artist has 
thought out a conception of any particular 
virtue or quality,and has made it as expansive 
as he knows how, he no doubt feels that a 
departure from that type will be no improve- 
ment and that variety. must be sought in 
different combinations of the same figures, in 
the case when the same qualities or symbolical 
figures are demanded. Yet such a practice 
has its commercial side ! 

It is always a difficult thing to successfully 


combine mosaic with other forms of decoration, | 


particularly when, as in this case, the tesserae 
are small; and the two materials do not en- 
hance each other’s beauty. The mistake lies 
in using mosaic at all for positions nearer the 
eye than a distance of about 40ft, At that 
distance the tesserae and the ground blend 
together with a softness and sparkle of colour 
very pleasing to the eye, but a less distance 
tempts to greater minuteness of detail than 
the material will well bear, the end of which 
is such work as is produced in the Papal 
Manufactory at the Vatican to the great 
admiration of the ignorant. _ A, W. 
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INSTITUTE OF DECORATOR: 


f Re recently incorporated Institut 
- British Decorators held their first ann 
general meeting at Painters’ Hall, Little Tri: 
Lane, London, E.C., on Thursday, March 2 
1899. Members from all parts of Gr 
Britain and Ireland attended this meet 
the primary object of which was to forma 
elect the general council, in which is veste 
the management of the business and affair 
the Institute. ; ro. 
Mr. J. D. Crace of Wigmore Street, London 
was duly elected president of the Institu 
Messrs. Thomas Bonnar of Edinburgh, Geo 
G. Laidler of Newcastle, Alexander G. W 
of Liverpool, J.C. M. Vaughan. of Heref 
Robert J. Bennett of Glasgow, and He 
Gibson of Dublin, were - appointed vi 
presidents of the Institute; and Mes 
William Allon of South Shields, Wil 
Brown of Dundee, Charles Carlton of Glasg 
James Clark of Edinburgh, M. Cowtan Cowtan 
of London, M. E. Dockrell of Dublin, Isaac H 
Donaldson of London, David Laing of London, 
John McIntyre of Dublin, Thomas Preston of 
Burnley, John Ratcliffe of Bolton, John § 
of Glasgow, James Sibthorpe of Dublin, J 
Smith ot Sheffield, William G. Sutherlan 
Manchester, John Taylor of Birmingham, 
John Whyte of Aberdeen, were appoin 
members of the general council. Bsr 
Mr. I. Hunter Donaldson, the pres 
Master of ‘the Worshipful Company 
Painter-Stainers, in» whose Hall, in Li 
Trinity Lane, the Institute have their he 
quarters for the time being, at the openin 
the proceedings addressed, in the name of 
Painters’ Company, a few words of cor 
and sincere welcome to the members of 
Institute, wishing them a full realisation of 
the hopes on which they had constituted the 
Institute. <a 
Mr. John D: Crace, 
addressed the meeting as to the progre 
made by the Institute since the meetin 
the Provincial Council in February last, 
it was stated that 174 decorators had be 
members of the Institute, and that in addi 
upwards of sixty applications for member 
had been received by the secretary, and w: 
be brought up for consideration and ele 
at the meeting of the General Council to 
held at the close of the annual general me 
ing, Several matters of interest were broug 
to the notice of the meeting by the preside 
including the question of the admission 
women, if duly qualified, as members of 
Institute; and it was the general opin 
the meeting that, if qualified, they ou 
be admitted. A further question of 
dividing the Institute into a larger numb 
districts than at present was also consid 
but it was thought that further inquiry | 
be made, and reports were invited from 
various local associations. 5 
The president then invited the m 
present to express their views as to 1 
expediency of compelling applicants fi 
mission as members of the Institute to 
to an examination before being admi 
membership, and pointed out that, in 


the president, th 


kill the Institute at the very start, for i 
obvious that men who had been in busin 
many years, and who were of established 1 
tation, would not submit themselves to 
ination as a condition of admittance 
Institute only in its infancy. The preside 
further stated that all applications fo: 
mission to membership of the Institute 1 
have to come before the General Co 
for election, and every applicant would 
to be nominated by two existing Fellows 
Institute. Every care would be taken, hi 
both by the General Council and by the 
nominating, that.no unsuitable perso 1 
be elected; and that, at any rate fo 
present, this should afford the Institu 
sufficient protection against the admis 
unsuitable members. Several member 
expressed themselves as to this view. 
At a meeting of the General Coun 


elected to the number of fifty-six 
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Professional Practice. 
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berchirder.—A new mission hall has been 

erected at a cost of about £1000. The princi- 
pal entrance, which takes the form of a porch 
built out from the main building, faces Main 
Street. The inside of the building is lined to 
a height of about 4ft. with narrow pitch-pine 
linings, the front of the gallery being finished 
with the same material. The rear portion of 
‘the building contains a classroom, a vestry, 
and a cloak room. On the east side of the 
back building, under the classroom, there is a 
heating chamber. The masonry in the front 
gable is of broken ashlar, with dressed corners, 
-while the side walls are of plain rubble. All 
fhe material used is grey granite from the 
local Knockorth Quarry. The architects for 
the hall were Messrs, Duncan, Turriff, while 
Mr. Alexander M’Hardy, Aberchirder, con- 
tracted for the whole building and fittings. 
A new organ, by Story and Clark, Chicago, 
has been obtained for the hall. 


_ Bristol.— A new adult school building 
has recently been opened at Barton Hill. 
The building consists of a large hall, which 
can be turned into a gymnasium, and three 
smaller rooms. The hall will hold about 450 
people, and the entire building will accommo- 
date about 1000 people. Messrs. Cotterell and 
Thorpe supplied the plans, and the building 
was constructed by Mr. W. Church. The 
entire cost of the building was £2600. 


Joncaster.—A new theatre, erected at 
jcaster by Mr. J. W. Chapman, was opened 
Tuesday week. The old theatre in the 


become out of date, and the Corporation, who 
are the owners, intimated their intention of 
pulling it down for street improvements. The 
new building will seat 1500 persons. It is 
fitted up with modern appliances, the stair- 
8 are fireproof, and the building is supplied 
| Grinnell sprinklers.. The stage is on the 
et level, and can be driven upon there- 
. It is 75ft. wide by 32ft. deep. Mr. 
pman, the manager, drew the plans, and 
r. P. Briggs, of Arundel Street, London, was 
consulting architect. The builders and con- 
tractors were Messrs. H. Arnold and Son, of 
Doncaster. The seating and decorations were 
by Messrs. Deans, of Birmingham ; the electric 
installation by Messrs. Fisher and Allison, of 
Doncaster; Messrs. E. Oldroyd and Co., of 
ds, fixed the heating apparatus and fire- 
of curtain; and the fire hydrants and 
Grinnell sprinkler installation were fixed by 
Messrs. Dowson, Taylor and Co., of Leeds and 
anchester. 


_Inverness.—Skibo Castle is about to be 
nded at a cost of £25,000. The present 
nain part of the castle forms the east 
front, and the new additions will form the 
south and west fronts. There is to be a base- 
ment throughout the whole of the extensions, 
and, owing to the configuration of the ground 
yn the west, the gunroom, 21ft. by 25ft. 6in., 
be placed under the billiard-room. There 
also to be in the basement an electric-room 
and furnace-room, wine cellars, workshop, and 
stores. On the ground floor there will be 
arranged the drawing-room, boudoir, library, 
private room, secretary’s room, writing and 
sm oking-room, and billiard-room. The drawing- 
room, which will open directly off the grand 
hall by wide folding-doors, will measure 36ft. 
: by 24ft. 6in.; while the library will be 
-4in. by 22ft.4in, Off the hall there will 
1 a main corridor, extending to the garden 
entrance in the west, and off this corridor will be 
the private apartments. The lower part of the 
est wall of the hall is to be removed, and three 
ches with marble columns will be formed. 
These will open into the new grand staircase, 

which is to be of white Sicilian marble, and 
ighted by three stained glass windows ; while 
the ceiling is to be panelled, The first floor 

ill consist of twelve rooms. The second floor 
provide twelve guests’ bedrooms and 
ssing-rooms with bathroom and lavatory 

ommodation. On the third floor are to be 


M arket Place, which was built in 1776, had’ 


-modate about 800 
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situated seven servants’ bedrooms. The central 
part of this floor is to be reserved for a 
recreation room, 63ft. long by 18ft. broad, 
which will also be equipped as a gymnasium. 
In the north-west corner of this floor there will 
be a tower-room, 32ft. by 21ft. From this 
apartment a separate staircase will lead to the 
roof of the tower, which will be flat, 24ft. by 
35ft. 6in. The whole of the building is to be 
constructed upon fire-proof principles. Built 
of steel and concrete, the floors are to be as far 
as possible divided into sections, so constructed 
that any one section may be cut off by fire- 
proof doors. Electric fans are to be used for 
ventilation purposes, and electric light is to be 
installed throughout the building. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. A. and J. Smith, of Inver- 
ness, and the architects are Messrs. Ross and 
Macbeth, of Queen’s Gate, Inverness. 


Leicester.—A new isolation hospital is 
being erected about a mile and a half from 
Leicester, from the plans of Messrs. Blackwell 
and Thomson, of Leicester, and the foundation- 
stone was laid last week. The hospital, when 
completed, will consist of four separate one- 
storeyed pavilions for the treatment of scarlet 
fever, one pavilion for typhoid fever, and two 
isolation pavilions. The other buildings com- 
prise an administration block, discharging 
block, and mortuary. The several buildings 
are connected by macadam roads. The 
facings of the buildings are of Ellistown 
brick, with stone dressings, and the roofs are 
covered with green slates. 

London, S.W.— Wandsworth is to be pro- 
vided with public baths. The buildings have 
been designed by Messrs. Spalding and Cross, 
and will cost about £20,000. The style is to 
be English Renaissance, and the front will be 
built of red bricks with Portland stone 
dressings. The building will have a frontage 
of 75ft., and an average depth of 246ft. A 
first-class swimming bath, 100ft. by 30ft., and 
a second-class bath, 85ft. by 30ft., are to be 
provided. There are to be six men’s first-class 
slipper baths, thirty second-class, and four 
first and eight second-class ladies’ baths. 
The baths will be able to be floored over for a 
gymnasium or public entertainments. 


Oldham.—A new Sunday School in connec- 
tion with Middleton Road Primitive Methodist 
Chapel was opened on March 22nd. It con- 
sists of a large hall with a balcony projecting 
over almost one half. On the balcony and 
beneath it are three class-rooms, which can be 
divided from the main room by folding doors, 
or thrown open to form one room to accom- 
people. Messrs. Wild, 
Collins, and Wild, of Oldham, are the 
architects. 


Southampton.—A monument has been 
erected in the Southampton Cemetery to the 
memory of the late Mr. A. J. Dyer, J.P. It 
is 8ft. in height, the plinth is 3ft. 6in. wide, 
is of grey Yorkshire stone, and from it rises a 
moulded base and pedestal of Portland stone. 
The whole is surmounted by a canopy 
supported by red Peterhead granite columns 
with moulded bases and carved capitals. The 
work was designed and executed by Messrs. 
Garrett and Haysom, of Southampton. 

The new buildings for Taunton’s Trade 
School in New Road and Trinity Road 
were recently opened. The buildings are 
of red bricks. The dining-room is 
by 14ft., has a wood-block floor, and is 
capable of accommodating forty boys at dinner. 
To the left is the technical instruction room, 
which also has a floor of wood blocks, and 
measures 26ft. 10in. by 26ft., with working 
space for thirty boys. A wide staircase leads 
to the first floor, providing hat and cloak 
lobbies and assembly-room; this room is 44ft. 
by 26ft., and is lighted by four windows on 
the north side. On the side opposite the 
windows is a bay with raised platform, which 
can be reached by a separate entrance from 
the cloak-room; another flight of steps leads 
to the second floor, containing three class- 
rooms, The woodwork throughout the in- 
terior of the building is stained oak. The old 
offices have been pulled down, and new offices, 
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20ft. 


with automatic flushing, erected on the south- 
east of the triangular plot on which the 
building stands. The cost is estimated at 
£2300 (exclusive of site), which works out at 
£10 per head, ‘The builders are Messrs. 
Brinton and Bone, of Southampton; and*the 
architects, Messrs. Mitchell, Son, and Gut- 
teridge, of the same town. 


JERRY-BUILDING IN ABERDEEN. 


PUBLIC meeting was held on March 

28th, in the Trades’ Hall, Aberdeen, 
under the auspices of the Operative Masons’ 
and Granite Cutters’ Union, for the purpose of 
drawing attention to the prevalence of jerry- 
building in Aberdeen. Mr. John Anderson, 
president of the union, occupied the chair. 

The chairman said that the question of 
jerry-building had been under their con- 
sideration for some time, and a meeting such 
as was being held would perhaps go far to 
make it plain that something might be done 
to improve on the present condition of affairs. 
Resolutions would be submitted by operatives, 
and he thought that evidence would be given 
showing that the operations of jerry-builders 
were not in the best interests of the community. 
Many letters were read from associations who 
had not been able to send their representatives, 
expressing their sympathy with the object of 
of the meeting, and admitting the existance of 
the evil. 

The first resolution, moved by Mr. John 
Elric, was as follows :—“In view of recent 
experiences in the building trade, this meeting 
of citizens protests against the operations of 
the jerry-builder, on the ground that such 
operations are dangerous to workmen and 
detrimental to the interests of the community, 
in so far as dwellings are not erected with a 
view to the comfort and convenience of the 
occupants, but solely in the interest of the 
speculator.”’ The resolution was duly seconded 
and carried. Mr. A. Robertson put forward 
the following proposition :—“ That this meet- 
ing agrees to urge the Town Council to 
take steps to safeguard the workmen as well 
as the interests of the community by having 
fully-qualified inspectors or architects to 
supervise all work to which its Plans Com- 
mittee gives sanction.” This was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. James Souttar, architect, who was 
invited by the chairman to speak, said it was 
to be regretted that there was not time for 
conference, so that the Federation Council, 
the Architects’ Council, and the operatives 
might have had opportunity to discuss this 
important question, so that they could have 
stood shoulder to shoulder that night. As it 
was, however, he felt that it had been a good 
thing that the operatives, feeling this matter 
as they did, and being, if possible, more 
deeply interested than any other person, had 


‘come forward themselves and expressed their 


own ideas as to the evil prevalent, and its 
remedy. If they had not had help from the 
masters or co-operation from the architects, it 
gave all the more weight and importance to 
their own action. His view was that the Dean 
of Guild Court should pass no plans that did 
not come up to a certain “Building Act” 
which it should frame or adopt, and that at 
least one qualified architect should be on that 
Court to see that the plans are according to 
the regulations. He also held that no plans 
should be looked to that are not submitted by 
qualified architects, who should undertake the 
supervision of the works to the end. In this 
way they would have a Building Act, a Dean 
of Guild Court, and guaranteed supervision. 

The chairman said they would see that the 
last resolution was forwarded to the local 
authority. He remembered that resolution was 
passed in the Trades Council on this very sub- 
ject, and it was discussed in committee of the 
Council. If he was rightly informed, one of 
the building employers was the greatest oppo- 
nent of that resolution, but, fortunately for 
them, and he supposed the community would 
suffer no harm, that gentleman was no longer 
in the Council. They would be on their guard 
to see that this resolution was attended to. 
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Keystones. 


The New Jamaica Bridge, Glasgow, 
will shortly be finished. 

A new lifeboat house is to be erected at 
St. Mary’s, Isles of Scilly. 


Bonnington Bridge, Edinburgh, is to be 
reconstructed and widened at a cost of about 
£5550. 

An Academy is to be erected in Irvine 
from a plan by Mr. Armour, architect, at a 
cost of £10,000. 


A Stained-glass Window in Durham 
Cathedral was unveiled on March 28th by 
Canon Tristram. 


The Purchase of Spitalfields Market 
freehold has been decided on by the London 
County Council. 


Sutton Court, Chiswick, will shortly be 
demolished, as the estate has been sold for 
building purposes. 


Mr. Birket Foster, the well-known water 
colour painter, died on March 27th, at Brae- 
side, Weybridge, Surrey. 

An infants’ school is being erected in 
Albemarle Row, Bristol. The architects are 
Messrs. La Trobe and Weston. 


The Diamond Jubilee Tower, erected on 
Castle Hill, Huddersfield, was opened on 
March 25th, It has cost about £3000. 


A new free Open Air Bath was opened in 
Liverpool on March 28th. It is 73ft long and 
453ft. wide, and has cost about £1000. 


The foundation stone of Ferndale 
Chapel was laid last week. The chapel is to 
cost £3000. Mr. A, O. Evans, of Pontypridd, 
is the architect. 


New Washhouses in Glasgow.—The new 
washhouses in Kennedy Street, Glasgow, were 
formally opened on March 24th. They have 
cost about £5000. 


The Foundation Stone was laid at 
Attercliffe of a new Baptist Chapel, which is 
to be erected at the corner of Eleanor Street 
and Durnall Road. 


Ye Old Red Lion, which will always be 
associated with Dickens’s “ David Copperfield,” 
is to come down, because of the widening of 
Parliament Street. 


A New Chapel.—Cardinal Vaughan has 
consented to the erection of a chapel in the 
new Roman Catholic Westminster Cathedral. 
The estimated cost is £7000. 


Worthing New Post Office was opened 
on March 26th. It has been erected at a cost of 
nearly £4000, and stands at the corner of 
Market Street and Chapel Road. 


The New Unitarian Schools at Brad- 
ford are now open. They have been erected 
at a cost of £1700, and were built from the 
plans of Messrs. Empsall and Clarkson. 


_A New Board School is to be erected at 
Calverley. The plans and specifications have 
been passed, and the Educational Department 
has sanctioned the borrowing of £4228. 


An Exhibition of Architectural Draw- 
ings has been held, under the auspices of the 
Perth Architectural Association, in the lecture 
room of the Natural Science Hall, Perth. 


Railway Extension in Cornwall.—A 
new section of the North Cornwall Railway, 
connecting Padstone with Wadebridge, has 
been opened. The line is five anda half miles 
in length. 


Fire Brigade Accommodation at Glas- 
gow.—The Glasgow High School building 
construction classes had a very successful visit 
to the central fire stations, old and new, first 
visiting the old station, where appliances 
were inspected, and the firemen, through 
Captain Paterson’s courtesy, made a most 
efficient turn-out. The new fire station was 
next inspected, under the guidance of Messrs. 
Sharp and Drennan. The cost of the building 
will be £40,000; there will be men and officers’ 
quarters, with gymnasium, &c.—all up to date. 
The building fronts Ingram and High Streets, 
with four running doors to former street, Mr. 
A. B. McDonald is the architect, 


demolished. 


The Widening of Lower Thames Street. 
—The Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council have decided to, recommend 
the Council to contribute £50,000 towards the 
widening of Lower Thames Street. 


Death of an Aberdeen Builder.—A well- 
known builder in Aberdeen, Mr. D. Macandrew, 
died on March 27th. One of his erections is 
the Peterhead Convict Establishment, which 
cost some £32,000. 


British Museum Library Extension.— 
The late Mr. V. 8. Lean, barrister, has be- 
queathed £50,000 to the trustees of the 
British Museum for the improvement and 
extension of the library and reading-room. 


The Martello Towers, erected as part of 
the Duke of Wellington’s scheme for the pro- 
tection of Southern England against Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion, are gradually disappear- 
ing. Two of the towers near Hythe are to be 
blown up by the Royal Engineers. 


Inadequate Housing at Camborne.—At 
a meeting of the Camborne District Council, 
the medical officer stated the house accom- 
modation for the working classes is entirely 
inadequate for the district. The erection of 
an- isolation hospital was also a matter for 
consideration. 


New Baptist Chapel at Reading.—The 
foundation stone has just been laid for the 
new Baptist Chapel at the corner of Grove- 
land’s Road, Reading. It will provide accom- 
modation for about 450 people. Messrs. 
Cooper and Howell are the architects, and 
Messrs. Collier and Catley the builders. * 


_The restoration of the Wadham transept 
in Ilminster Parish Church is under the super- 
vision of the architect to Wadham College, 
Oxford. In removing the plaster of one of the 
walls close to the tomb of Sir William Wadham, 
a piscina was disclosed, ornamented with the 
four-leave flower pattern and other embellish- 
ments of the Farly Perpendicular style. 


A Timber Drawer’s Death.—A timber 
drawer, named George Lowe, of Worsley Ter- 
race, Golborne Road, Ashton, was killed on 
March 21st, at the Mains Colliery, Ashton, 
belonging to Messrs. Cross, Tetley, and Co. 
It appears that the deceased, along with a man 
named Williams, was engaged in timber draw- 
ing, when Joseph Lee, a drawer, heard a sound 
as if a roof were falling, and at the same time 
heard someone shouting for help. On going 
to the place he found Williams partly covered 
by the fall of roof, and at once got assistance, 
Williams was extricated, and it was found 
that both his lezs were broken. Deceased was 
recovered some time afterwards, but was quite 
dead. An inquest was held on March 24th, 
at which the jury returned a verdict of 
« Accidental death.” 


' Goole Baths.—There is a discussion going 
on between the School Board at Goole and the 
District Council concerning proposed baths. 
At a meeting of the Urban Council a letter 
was read from the School Board upon the sub- 
ject of the proposed baths, and asking for 
observations of the Urban Council on them. 
The Goole School Board had a scheme for 
erecting baths upon the Alexandra Street 
‘School site, which the Education Department 
refused to sanction, and in reply to the letter 
the School Board wrote the Department that 
the Urban Council had refused to offer proper 
accommodation for the school children of the 
town, and that the baths were not central, 
were extravagant, and possessed other defects. 
They also stated that the Urban Council’s baths 
were 1000 yards from the biggest school in the 
town, and inaccessible to the scholars, the 
Council having also refused to provide instruc- 
tors or towels. To this letter the Urban 
Council General Purposes Committee replied, 
giving a categorical denial to each statement, 
and sending measurements which showed that 
the School Board figures were inaccurate, and 
that the site of the Council’s baths was more 
central, and also that the scheme would only 
cost £6500. They denied that the School 
Board had asked the Council to provide in- 
structors or towels. haat 
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St. Michael’s, Bassishaw, will shortly be Tr a d e 


West Gorton, Manchester. 


wood is largely used by the British a 


fire-waste. 


and Craft. — 


JOHN MATHEWS AND CO. 


This firm makes a speciality of varnishes 
and varnish stains for decorators, coach- 
builders, japanners, &c., mixed paints and 
enamels, and also terebine and gold size. 
Their colours and stains are of great strength, 
ground absolutely pure in oil, spirits, and 
water; and are packed for home and export — 
in all kinds of kegs, tins, and collapsible — 
tubes. We have received a sheet of fifty-four 
shades of paints they supply mixed ready for 
use. These colours form a most comprehensive 
list of useful tints. Those who obtain their 
paints ready mixed from a firm like this can 
depend up>u getting the same shade for any ~ 
amount of work. The address of the firm is — 
Hatton Garden Works, Liverpool. Jk 


“FOR STEAM USERS. 


ie 
We have received a new catalogue of Mes ay 
Holden and Brooke’s steam users’ specialities. 
Among these may be noticed the exhaust steam — 
injectors, which do, by means of waste steam, 
what an ordinary injector or pump does by 
means of boiler steam, and they provide hotter 
water without a feed-water heater, than other 
systems do with one. Alsoall heaters increase” 
back pressure, whereas these injectors decrease — 
it. The system of feeding boilers with water 
heated and forced by waste steam is the most — 
economical, owing to the saving of coal. By an — 
easily controllableand neat, compact, automatic — 
instrument, the feed is pumped into the boiler 
for nothing, and heated up in the process. The — 
injector is self-starting, and in addition to” 
feeding boilers, it may be used for supplying 
hot water to any part of a works, and also for 
the heating of buildings. The firm also” 
undertakes the repair of injectors of any — 
make and pattern. This catalogue gives — 
particulars of many other specialities for 
steam users, including the “ Sirius” pulsating — 
pump, Brooke’s patent steam dryers, Brooke’s — 
patent anti-primers, the “ Sirius” steam trap, 
Russell’s steam pipe water ejection valve, 
water lifters, ejectors, &c., boilers and cireu-— 
lators, back pressure valves, boiler feed valy 
footvalves, strainers. Address: Sirius Wor. 
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NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. — 

We ‘have received a sample of wood, 
treated by the special process of the British 
Non-Flammable Wood Company, Limited. 
We have tested this sample and find that 
the effect of fire is simply to char it. e 


Foreign Governments, for warships, and — 
American architects in the construct 
of both large and small buildings. The 
process consists of impregnating by hydraulic 
pressure the fibres of wood under vacuum 
with a solution of fire resisting chemicals, 
which when subsequently evaporated lea 
minute crystals deposited in the pores of 

wood, thus fireproofing it and rendering 
antiseptic. This treatment is claimed to 
permanent. The process increases the weigh 
the wood by 5 to 12 per cent., and is claimed 
to injure the wood for structural purposes, 
tor safety the Company recommends that w 
used for strength in construction, as for be 
rafters, &c., the scantling should be 5 per ¢ 
thicker. The woods treated by the process 
fir, mahogany, ash, beech, birch, cedar, che 
elm, and walnut; impregnating to a dept! 
two inches all round is considered sufficie 
all practical purposes. It is claimed tha 
wood will take paint, varnish, and polish be 
than ordinary wood, owing to the surface p 
being filled up. Soft wood articles cost ab 
30 per cent. more, but with the harder kin 
the percentage of increase is less. The pro 
has the effect of seasoning the wood. 
exhaustive tests have been applied to t 
wood, and very satisfactory results obtaine 
The wood is practically incombustible, a 

slightly extra cost, as compared with ordi 
wood, should be no drawback to its gener 
use, in view of the immense savin Z 
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INTERIOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
_ At the last fortnightly meeting of the Glas- 
gow Architectural Association, Mr. Sam Mavor 
delivered a lecture on the “ Electric Lighting 
of Interiors.” He pointed out that it does 
/ not require a skilful craftsman to lay electric 
light conductors in the grooves of wood casings 
erected by a joiner, nor to screw to their bases 
manufactured switches and such apparatus. 
The result is that much wiring work is done 
by men and lads who are not tradesmen, and 
who are ignorant of the consequences which 
might arise from their inexperience or care- 
lessness. Many defects are of a kind which 
cannot be discovered by ordinary tests after 
the completion of the work, and it is, therefore, 
of great importance that wiring work should 
be inspected during progress. Architects were 
strongly urged to encourage their clerks of 
works to qualify as inspectors of electric light 
wiring, as they only were in a position to give 
inspection of the nature required. 


_ ELECTRIC TRACTION. 
Mr. Philip Dawson read a paper on “ Electric 
Traction and its Application to Suburban and 
Metropolitan Railways,” Hesaid the problem 
of greatest importance in which electric trac- 
tion would be a principal factor was the rapid 
transportation of large crowds to and from 
their business in our cities. England was the 
first to introduce electric traction on railways, 
both underground and overhead, as instanced 
by the City and South London and the Liver- 
pool Overhead Electric Railways, but to prove 
ommercially that very much heavier traffic 
uld be handled and much greater distances 
raversed, and to develope the necessary 
machinery, was left to America, Confining 
himself to a service such as that given 
by the Metropolitan and District Companies, 
with frequent stops and short runs. Mr. 
Wson emphasised the importance of rapid 
celeration on such lines, and showed the 
vantages electric traction could give in that 
ect. From a comparison of actual results 
ined on the Chicago electric railways and 
Metropolitan and District lines in London, 
appeared that, whereas the maximum speed 
twenty-five miles an hour was obtained in 
sec. with electric traction, it took 33sec. to 
with-steam locomotives, and that, whilst 
electrically propelled train could do the 
tance of 1880ft. in 66sec., with steam it 
would take 93sec. He proceeded to contend 
that from the economical 

nerating power, electricity was a cheaper 
method of operation than steam locomotives, 
d to that end quoted a large number of 
figures giving results realised in American 


operate the two large tramway systems of 
t city—viz., the Metropolitan and the Third 


RY AND TRADITION IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


/At the last monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
society of Architects and Surveyors, Mr. E. P. 
Varren, of Westminster, gave a lecture on 
heory, Practice, and Tradition.” He said the 
ue of theories in the training of students of 
hitecture was twofold. Theories provide 
excellent mental exercise and incitement 
study ; andsuch of them as are of approved 
authenticity, logical quality, and #bvious 
derivation from experience pass into tradition, 
become axiomatic, and form part of the neces- 
The, groundwork of all architectural training. 
“They are practically statements of first prin- 
Ciples, and should form the initial exercises of 
the student. The architect needs the moral 
se s of trained discrimination, with its 
needle of principle ever veering to the north 
point of truth; provided with this, he can 
afford to make a few experimental divagations 
—he can always recover his true direction. 
It is” often said that the profession of an 
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Under Discussion. | 


At a recent meeting of the Society of Arts . 


standpoint of — 
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architect is a modern one; it appears to be 
understood that he has evolved himself, has 
created his profession and its modérn condition, 
as they stand. This, said Mr. Warren, is an 
impossible view ; the evolution was gradual, 
and very clearly traceable from the mediaeval 
master builder upwards. The Renaissance 
brought new and foreign ideas and forms, and 
with them the need of a trained interpreter, a 
man of education. Inigo Jones, Wren, and 
Chambers all were interpreters. The archi- 
tect has to supply the imaginative element 
that makes building Architecture; he is 
rendered necessary by the inability of the 
working builder to originate and organise 
comprehensive schemes. The difficulties of 
producing real Architecture under modern 
conditions are great and complex. Com- 
mercialism is against us; the rush and hurry 
of the age are against us; and perhaps our 
worst obstruction is the almost absolute lack 
of real sympathy with architectural ideals, the 
extreme paucity of educated taste which we 
meet with in our patrons, and our public 
traditions are broken, and have to be revived, 
or created afresh. The enormous help and 
value of strong tradition, the immense benefit 
of a real vernacular expression in Architecture, 
are abundantly apparent to those of us who 
carefully study the past, who read between 
the lines of architectural history, and who are 
struggling to apply true principles under 
exasperatingly antagonistic conditions. There 
is, however, hope for the future; we seem to 
have done with revivals, with mere copying of 
a dead past. 


EARLY ARCHITECTURE IN 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


Mr. J. A. Cossins read a paper before the 
Archeological Section of the Midland Institute 
on “Harly Architecture in Warwickshire.” 
He said that though it cannot be called a work 
of architecture, the great monolith, called the 
king’s stone, at Long Compton, is the oldest 
erection by man in stone remaining in 
the county. Of Roman buildings we have 
nothing, or next to nothing. The oldest 
examples of building remaining are very 
probably some fragments of masonry in 
the wing wall which crosses the moat at 
Tamworth Castle, and the ground and second 
storeys of the central tower of Wooton 
Wawen Church. These are of the kind 
generally called Saxon; but although the well- 
known arches of the tower at Wooton Wawen 
have all the most prominent characteristics of 
that style, it is very probable the church was 
not built by the great and influential Wagen, 
from whom the place derives its name, but 
by Robert de Toner, to whom the Conqueror 
granted the place very soon after the Conquest, 
certainly not later than the eleventh century. 
There are some fragments of wall here and 
there in some of the oldest churches which 
may be of a date earlier than 1066, but it 
is by no means certain that they are so old. 
After the establishment of the Norman power, 
and during the reigns of the first three kings, 
cathedrals, monasteries, and churches were 
built in amazing numbers, but the wealth and 
energy of the nation during the time of 
Stephen were bestowed chiefly on building 
castles. During his reign there were founded, 
and either wholly or partially built, at least 
1500 castles, of which 1050, it is said, were 
destroyed by Henry III. How all this building 
was accomplished in about eighty years, if the 
population was as small as it is generally sup- 
posed to have been, must for ever remain a 
mystery. ‘There is very little doubt that the 
Saxons, when they built in stone, made rude 
copies from the already rude architectural 
fragments of Roman works, which must have 
been then very plentiful. But the earliest 
real Norman work was either done or super- 
intended by masons brought over from the 
Continent. It was at first rude and simple, 
with very thick mortar joints, but very soon 
improved, and very noble and grand works of 
extraordinary richness were produced. In 
Bickenhill Church arcade there is an example 
of the ruder kind ; in Polesworth an arcade.as 
simple, but better executed ; and in Beaudesert 


and Stoneleigh are works of extreme elaboration. 
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Of the 288 churches, or thereabout, in the 
county, about eighty-five have remains of 
Norman work, but there are many more that 
are of early foundation, of which no remains 
exist that can be recognised as Norman or 
earlier. About thirty-five are mentioned in 
Domesday Book as being then in existence, 
and it is probable that those belonging to 
monasteries were not included. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


Mr. W. J. Dibdin delivered a lecture on 
March 27th to the members of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health in London on 
* Sewage Disposal.” After tracing the history 
of the bacterial treatment, he said our 
authorities at the Board of Trade had still so 
much faith in what was known as the land 
treatment of sewage that they would approve 
no scheme unless; as a final resort, the effluent 
were passed over land. At first sight that 
system seemed admirable, even as a complete 
Sewage was passed over land, 
and it drained through the soil, and so 
became purified. Almost wherever tried, such 
a system would give satisfactory results at 
first, but the result did not last long. When 
examined, it was seen that this old system of 
filtration was a form of purification of the 
sewage by bacterial action, and it was not per- 
manently satisfactory, owing to the fact that 
the liquid quickly cut channels for itself 
through the different layers of soil, and so was 
not retained long enough for the bacteria to 
act. It was also found that sewage deposited 
sludge on the surface, and in time this im- 
pregnated the atmosphere and became a 
nuisance. Mr. Dibdin showed by diagrams 
how these faults had been discovered in 
several cases. He also showed how the bac- 
terial method was being carried out in various 
towns. Among these was Leeds, which city, 
he said, had been in very serious difficulty for 
some time as to sewage disposal, and they 
were now face to face with a possible expendi- 
ture of three-quarters of a million sterling in 
one of the alternative methods—bacterial 
or chemic.l action. They, therefore, ini- 
tiated experiments to discover whether 
the simple process he was explaining 
would be useful in the case of a_ very 
complex sewage of such a manufacturing com- 
munity. Those experiments he had watched, 
as also some at Blackburn. In the latter 
town there were very elaborate sewage works, 
which, however, were not satisfactory. By a 
series of elaborate diagrams Mr. Dibdin showed 
the weekly results of experiments, both at 
Leeds'‘and Blackburn, and claimed that in 
both cases they had abundantly demonstrated 
the efficiency of the method. The resulting 
effluent came away somewhat opalescent, but 
in two days was perfectly clear and practically 
pure, so pure indeed that fish lived and thrived 
in it. Asa result of this new method of sew- 
age purification, chemical sewage works were 
dead. No new ones had been erected for a 
long time. The bacterial system, while com- 
paratively inexpensive, was more efficient than 
any other. In the course of a discussion which 
followed, Mr. Dibdin said the effluent from the 
bacterial process contained valuable nitrates, 
which had an extraordinary effect upon some 
soils. At Sutton, for instance, land treated 
with it yielded a crop of mint which produced 
£24 per acre. 


The Parish Church at Playden, Kent, 
has just been reopened, after having been 
restored at a cost of £900. 

Additions to Eastleigh Parish Church 
are about to be executed from plans prepared 
by Sir A. W. Blomfield. The accommodation 
will be increased from 270 to 895 sittings, and 
the proposed expense is £4000. 

An Underground Railway for New 
York.—The Rapid Transit Railroad Com- 
mission of the City of New York has accepted 
the proposition of the Whitney Syndicate to 
build an underground railroad in that ¢ ty. 
the cost will exceed 50,000,000 dols. This 
will be the first underground railroad made 
in America. 
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Sociery or Arts.—Prof. H. R. Proctor, on ‘ Leather 
COMING EVENTS. Manufacture.” © The first of a series of four lectures. 
8 p.m. “ 


Wednesday, April 5. RoyaL Institute or British Arcuitects.—‘ The 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL Assoc1aTion.—Mr. H. Application of Colour to Interior Ornament in Relief.” 
O. Tarbolton on “ Plaster-work,” with limelight jllus- Report by the Art Standing Committee. 8 p.m. 


trations. 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 11. 


x 


East Somerset.” (2) Mr. J. P. Harrison, M.A., on 4 >< y 

“Influence of Eastern Art on Western Architecture in Wednesday, April 12 A 

the Eleventh Century.” 4 p.m, EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—Mr. J. Fair- S 
Burpers’ ForEmEN AND CLERKS OF Works’ InsTITU- weather, of the Glasgow Architectural Association, on IN 


‘* Minor Points in Practice.” 8 p.m. 


RoyvaL ArcH moLocicaL InstiTuUTE.—(1 Mr. J. Lewis 
Rnd! ear N erie ali * > esicetbe of North SHEFFIELD Society Or ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ar fk. oY ualistic " 8 gy Bt ¥ ¥ . 5 a 
@s eats ~ By —Annual Meeting. Election of officers, &c. 


TION.—Ordinary meeting of Members. 8 p.m. 


Brivis ARCHOLOGICAL AssociaTION.—Dr. Fryer; Socrery or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 
M.A., on “ Ancient Fonts in Gower.” 8 p.m. Sanrrary InstituTe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations YELLOW. PITOH PIN 
Saturday, April 8. for Sanitary Officers.)—Inspection and Demonstration Per 100 Blocks PEAR | 
Epinsvnen ARCHTTRETURAL AseooLATION.—Visit to at Disinfecting Station, Lot’s Road, Chelsea. Conducted out of sizes. At Wharf. Se At Wharf. 
sae : = igh a mee Ue ee by Dr. Louis Parkes. 3 p.m. . S| | 5 
Woodhouselee, conducted by Mr. J. W. F. Tytler. ay Dr. Louis Parkes._ 3 p.m i7hx3x3 ee i ae. 
xox 
Sanrrary Lnspecrors’ AssocraTion.—Professor B. Thursday, April 13. = ee 173 x3x2 8 9 7 il pe ee 
Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., on “The Present Position of Society or ARrTs.—Mrs. Philip H. Newman on “Some 17$x3x14 6 9 0 | 
Sanitary Building Construction.” Goldsmiths and their Works,” with lime-light illustra- | | 
Monday, April 10. tions. | : | 
Sanrrary Instirure.—Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.1.B.A., on InsTITUTION OF ELEcTRicaL ENGINEERs.—Meeting at Z J Yi | ee 
8 p.m, Z F EV- iA G: | 


“ Sanitary Building Construction.” 8 p.m. ; 4 
F SAn r INS .— 8 § ions | iwHhHYy7OAi0n o 
Vicroria InsTITUTE.—Meeting at 4.30 p.m. | Sanrrary InstrruTE.—(Lectures and Demonstrations | YAS CHI /A | 


for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and Demonstration 


Singer (of Frome), on “Iron and Bronze Work.” Walker. 3 p.m. ‘| PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


Dee EEE aa 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


BOWER & FLORENCE, “NPN :REGEacee So. nea, BNO Be Me 
Above prices include desiccating. 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, wosserre nares Peower naracewers. WIGKERS BROTHERS 


SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Bristo. Socimry or AnrcuiTects—Mr. Herbert at Beddington Sewage Farm. Conducted by Mr. T. | —— = & 
/ 


ABERDEEN 5 | .B. Ten per cent. of the Beata oer Ro2 sam every six yearsin 
coped wleye ne Case eee Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 
London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. | Applications for Agencies Invited. | fi Mills -LOTS ROAD, CHELSEX. P ‘| 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. | liberal Terms for Business Introduced —§ Telephone No. 601 Avenue, : = 


The “Climax” Ventilating & Heating 60. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


“COUSLAND'S IMPROVED CLIMAX” 


Direct Acting Turret and Louvre Ventilators. 


Give Double Extraction Area of former “Climax” Patent, and PERFECT 
Frerepom from all Down DravGsT. 


LARGELYT REDUCED PRICES. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


93, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


=e 


MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY WARE. 
THAMES ST._E, BURNLEY LANCASHIRE. 
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VENTILATION AnD WARMING. 


THE PUREST ATMOSPHERE AND MOST EFFICIENT WARMING IS BY THE 


P OKEY 


METHOD OF IMPROVED PLENUM MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


WILLIAM KEY, VENTILATING ENGINEER, 11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C. 


= __ FREE. CHIMNEY POTS, | the best maveriat tor Road 
Z : : RIDGE TILES, Courses, Roofings, ; 


Ware- 


house Floors, Basement 5 
FINIALS, ised 


Stables, Coachhouses., 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, PILLAR CAPS, | Siushtertouses, seated: 
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BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


WINDOW OR | 
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5s. to 50s. Each. | 
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T E CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


eee 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Extensions to warehouse, for J. Wright 


and Co., Thimble Mill Lane, Birmingham. Mr. W. Hale, 
architect, Colmore-row, Birmingham :— 


J. Dallow... ... £1,735 | W. Sapeote and Sons £1,696 
E. Giles ... 1,782 | J. W. Smith .. «1,587 
T. Rowbotham 1,728 | R. Merton Hughes* ... 1,421 


* Accepted. 

BRENTFORD.—For the extension of their market at 
Kew Bridge, Brentford—viz., (a) tender for building works, 
(b) tender for paving works and drainage—for the Brentford 
Urban District Council. Mr. Nowell Parr, C.E:, engineer 
and surveyor :— Paving Works. 


B. Nowell & Co. £2,678 0 0]| Lawrence and 
Mowlem and Co. 2,548 0 0 Thacker, Clap- 
C. Ferd... 2,439 0 0 ham Common* £1,994 0 0 
J. Ball .. 2,176 9 11 * Accepted. 
Surveyor’s estimate, £2,250. 
Building Works. 
C. Ford ... £1,790 | Foord & Son, Brent- 


ford (accepted)... ... £1,450 
Surveyor’s estimate, £1,425. 
CARLISLE.—For the separate works required in erection 
of additions to Tyneholme, Howard-place, Carlisle, for Mr. 
F. Robinson.. Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, F.8.A., 50, English- 
street, Carlisle, and 42, Clairville-grove,. London, 8,W., 
architect. Accepted tenders :— 
T. Creighton, Chapel-street, builder 
J. Hodgson, Silloth-street, joiner a eine 5/23 
Graham & Crawford, Castle-street, plumbers 
T. Ferguson & Son, Denton-street, plasterers 
J. B. Whitfield, Station-road, Workington, 
slater ... fr ae Cir a oe a 
R. S. Kirk, Lonsdale-street, painter 
Rest of Carlisle. 
HOVE.—For alterations and additions to Nos. 9 and 11, 
Brunswick-place, Hove (Conversion into Shops). Mr. G. 
M. Nye, architect, Hove, Brighton. 
J. J. G. Saunders and 
Sons ae .. £5,100 | A. Cresswell’... 
*A ccepted. 
LONDON.—For alterations, &c., to 19, High-street, Mary- 
lebone. Mr. W. W. Gwyther, architect :— 
J. W. Heaps (accepted) ie Be oe ... £2,449 
LONDON.—For works to offices at Station-road School, 
Highbury, for the London School Board :— 
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Ashby Bros. . £1,924 0} F. Gough and Co.... £1,401 11 
McCormick & Sons. 1,800 0} Ashby and Horner 1,336 0 
F. Britton... 1,600 0|C. W.. Killingback 


G. Goodson & Sons 1,584 0 and -Co. 352 Me 242700 
Rice and Son ... 1,437 01 Martin,Wells,&Co.* 1,229 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. 

LONDON .—For new drainage, alterations to offices inside 
the building, refitting offices outside, replacing slate sinks 
with glazed fireclay, and alterations to washing lavatories, 
aes = Upton House School, for the London School 

oard :— 


J. Parsons and Sons ... £5,030 
oe 4,650 


W. Johnson and Co., Martin, Wells, and Co. £2,999 
Limited... ... .. ...£3,228} C. W. Killingback and 

F. and F. J. Wood 3,118 Oat Tite eee Bee OY, 

E. Lawrence & Sons... 3,097 | F. Britton* 2,813 


Lathey Bros.... .. ... 3,042 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON, N.—For sanitary and drainage works at St. 


John’s-road School, for 
Board :— 

J.Willmott & Sons £2,076 0 0 
E.Lawrance & Sons 2,064 0 6 
G. Foxley 3 
R. P. Beattie 


Hoxton, 


Stevens Bros.* 


2,045 0 0 
2,014 16 2| 
* Recommended for acc3ptance. 


2 
ie dis 
_-~ 


‘PATENT BRITISH-MADE 


~SILICATECOTTON 
or “SLAG WOOL.” | 


the London~ School 


Marchant & Hirst £1,927 0 0 
Ashby and Horner 1,911 0 0 
1,864 0 0 
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LONDON.—For inclosing a portion of the site of the 
Southern Hospital with oak park pale fencing-and gates, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— 


F. Beadle... .. ... £2,690 | Taylor and Brooker ... £2,550 
J. Longley and Sons... 2,580] J. Stenning and Son... 2,534 
A, Turner and Son 2,575 | J. and S. Agate 2,515 
Rowland Bros. 2,570 | R. Batcheller... 2,512 
Mulford Bros... _... 2,560] M. Marshall... .... ... 2,503 
B. Horton and Son (in- E. C. White, Basing 
formal) .... , 2,552 stoke (accepted) .. 2,494 


Architect’s approximate estimate, £2,100. 
LONDON.—For special school for 60 children and!manual 
training centre on arches at St. Dunstan’s road, for the 
London School Board :— 


J.G. Cowel ... £6,188 | W. Johnson and Co., 
OuCrasker 0 tars bs LBL Limited). > i. ...<.. 4,952 
Leslie & Co., Limitéd 5,119] Lathey Bros... ... 4,690 
J. Carmichael 5,054 | McCormick & Sons 4,554 
Wall be SE 5088 { KOT Tiges® eth? 4,495 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For alterations to Nos. 67, 69, and 71, 


Southampton-row, W.C., for Messrs. Walter Hill and Co. 

Mr. W. H. Pertwee, architect, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. Quanti- 

ties Ne Dir. Joseph Rookwood, 47, Museum-street, Blooms- 
ury, W. 


Kilby and Gayford ... £2,821] Snewin Bros. .. ... ... £2,583 
Steven Bros. ... ... 2,656} F.T.Chinchen ... ... 2,496 
Harris and Wardrop _ 2,597 

LONDON.—For alterations at the .‘ Lamb Hotel,” 
Caledonia Market, Islington, for Mr. J. Bambridge. Mr. 
C. Wisher, architect, Wellesley-road, Leytonstone :— 
Salt +: 0 9 EN 281,989.) Britten sas ee LL 812 
Todd .. 15976: | ROWO*<. Decent Li 1199 
Easton 1,855 | Holmes & Annesley * 1,672 


* Accepted. 

RICHMOND (Surrey).—For erecsion of seventy work- 
men’s dwellings at Manor-grove. Mr. J. H. Brierley, 
A.M.1.C.E., borough surveyor :— : 

J. Christie, 2, Richmond-road, Uxbridge- 

road... Aas Un, - sus "4 . £19,600 0 
Speechley and Smith, Richmond ... Ry 18,793 0 
C. R. Gurr, 30, Cranbrook-road, Chiswick, W. 17,971 0 
Soole and Son, Richmond (accepted) _... 17,624 3 

UXBRIDGE.—For drainage works (Contracts Nos. 4and 
5), for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. Anstie, C.E., 10, 
Marchwood-crescent, Ealing, engineer. Quantities by the 


engineer :— 
Contract No. 4. 

A. Kellett .. ... £2,296 13 4|C. Ford, Harles- 
Kitteringham ... 1,791 0 0 den (accepted) £1,415 0 0 
Contract No. 5. 

A. Kellett... ... £2,987 12 9|Kittingham, 
C. Ford... 2,377 10 0 Waltham* ... £2,070 0 0 


* Accepted. 

VENTNOR.—For installation of electric light, for Com- 
mittee of Royal National Hospital. Mr. Theodore Saun- 
ders, F.R.L.B,A., architect :— ; 

W.J. Fryer and Co., Sloane-square _... +s £1,297 

WEST HAM.—For alterations at South Hallsville-road, 
=  eaeges at Colegrayve-road, for the West Ham School 

oard :— 


Alterations. 
G. J. Hosking... ... £2,945 0 |-W. J, Maddison . £2,646 0 
Reed and Son... ... 2,929 0] Welshand Son... 2,377.0 
J. Noakes .., w 2,875 15 [ 

Partitions. 
Hosking... .. £325 0| G. W, Smith £260 0 
Reade aa teas 317. 0 | Maddison 258 0 
Gregar and Son... 294 0] Walsh 190 0 
Noakes ... 285 10 | 


Note.—Referred. to committee. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For the pulling down and 
re-building of 3, High-street, for Mr. J. Greenland. Messrs. | 
S. J. Wilde and Fry, Boulevard-chambers, Weston-super- | 
Mare, architects :— | 


T. Allen ... ... £1,150 | Taylor and Son ... £1,049 
H. A. Forse ... 1,150 | Keen and Keen, Lock- 
W.M. Dubin... 1,100 | ing-road (accepted)... 978 
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‘of a boné-fide Tender. . 


ARISH of ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAS’ 4 
TO HOUSE DECORATORS, &. 


The Guardians of the Poor of the above Parish hereby 
invite Tenders for PAINTING, &c., at the Schools. 
Upton’ Park, E. ‘ 

Specification, form of Tender, and further particular, 
may be obtained at the office of Mr. G. A. WILSON, — 
Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E., on a deposit of a £5 Bank © 
of England Note, which will be returtied upon receipt 


a 


Tenders, sealed and endorsed, ‘‘ Tender for Painting 
Works,’ must be sent to the undersigned not later than © 
TWO o’clock on FRIDAY, APRID 14th, and all pirties 
tendering, or their authorised representatives, must — 
attend at the Board-room at FOUR p.m, on the same — 
day, when the Tenders will be opened. i 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, nor to pay any expenses incurred — 
in the preparation of the estimates. 7 


By order, 
J. KR. BROWNE, 


Guardian Offices, Clerk, — 


Raine-street, 
Old Gravel-lane, Ei - 


March 28th, 1899. 1 


OARD of WORKS for the 
DISTRICT. 


TO MASONS, PAVIORS AND OTHERS, 


The Board will meet at No. 5, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12th, © 
1899, at half-past six p.m., to receive TENDERS for the 
SUPPLY of YORKSHIRE, and other PAVINGS, — 
GRANITE KERB CHANNELS, a'd DRESSED 
GRANITE, &e. ; also for RELAYING AND REPAIR- 
ING the CARRIAGEWAYS and FOOTWAYS within © 
the Strand District for a period to expire at Lady 
Day, 1902. “J 

Printel forms with conditions of Tender, may be 
obtained No. 5, Tavistock-street aforesaid, between the 
hours of TEN and FOUR daily, where Tenders must be 
d-livered (sealed), marked outside ‘* Tender for Paving, © 
&e.,”? and addressed to the Clerk, before ''WO o’clock 
p-m. on the above day of meeting. ol 

The contractor whose Tender is accepted will be 
required to-produce testimonials as to character, and to 
enterinto a contract and find two responsible sureties 
to execute a joint and several bond for the due perform- — 
ance thereof. : 

The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowes 
or any Tender. 


STRAND 


By order, ae 

FRANCIS 8S. ROBINSON, 

Clerk to the Board, 

No. 5, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
March 28th, 1899. 


FRED" JONES & Co. 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


BROUS PLASTER | 
— SLABS — 


Silicate Cotton and Fibrous Plaster Works, Kentish own, LONDON, N.W. 
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IRON ROOFS, 
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The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Manufacturers of 
STAIRCASES 


(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 


IRON 
VERANDAHS, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINGS. 


General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


LARGE SHOWROOM AT 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. 


A SUPERB 
ART GIFT. 


The 
Architectural 
Review. 


VOL FOUR. 


FOOT BRIDGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 
D - an 
VORS GILT LETTERED. 
BALCONIES, 


Effingham House, 


Arundel Street. 


THE WHOLE oF THE TILING in THE 


NEW 


B| BLACKWALL TUNNEL 


i 


" QUANTITIES. 
WORKS.BURSLEM. STAFFs. 
LONDON OFFICE— 


BirkBecK BANK CHAMBERS 
SouTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HoLBoRNeEC. 


es tt ildare * Journal and Architectwral Record. Ixy 


(SYPPLEMENT io * 


men Se oe MOO Oe OM 


SVRVEYORS: BVILDERS - 
| SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


APRIL 5TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See AER Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


| THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


| The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


pe the process now being so lar gely used in America, have erected large 


| who have recently introduced into Euro 
_ works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


By: The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 

. THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’ Ss INS OES BUILDING, 


THE R. G. DUNN BUILDING. 


NON- FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 


_ been given by H.M. Government. 
eee aE LAST POT EE a 
Quotations on recel ipt of Requirements, Address, &e. 


[i BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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DWELLING ACCOMMODATION IN 
LARGE CITIES. 


By JOHN F. J. SYKES. 


LTHOUGH it must be granted that the 


evolution of the human dwelling regarded 
as a structure is of primary importance, yet 
’ from the point of view of the dwelling accom- 
modation required by modern civilised beings, 
it may be profitable to review the subject from 
a social as well as a structural aspect, since 
usage and sanitary precautions must form the 
basis of structural accommodation. , 

With this idea in view, the functions and 
requirements to be provided for the individual 
in the modern dwelling must be first called to 
mind. These are in approximate order of 
greatest necessity: (1) sleeping, (2) food- 
storage, (3) cooking, (4) warming, (5) excre- 
tion, (6) ablution, (7) clothes washing, (8) 
deposit of refuse, (9) open space for dry- 
ing clothes, &c., (10) bathing, that is not 
partial but total ablution of the body, 
(11) living, including reading, writing, work, 
recreation, &c., for brevity called living. The 
list might be continued to a considerable ex- 
tent, but that some limit must be placed by 
restricting it to what is more necessary rather 
than to what would be most desired. 

In the next place it is advisable to picture 
the possibilities, whether desirable or not, of 
the case of a single individual living in one 
room. Diogenes was contented in a tub, but 


such a dwelling would be promptly repre- | 


sented as unfit for human habitation. Never- 
theless, many single persons live in one room, 
so let us glance at the interior of such a 
dwelling, the purposes it subserves, the pro- 
vision made for these purposes, and the pro- 
vision that would be required if separate 
rooms or places. were provided for these 
purposes. In order to make this aspect clear, 
let us throw this into tabular form in the 
simplest manner. 
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Too strong an emphasis, cannot, therefore, 
be laid upon the great fact that above all 
things in providing dwelling accommodation 
healthy family life must be most encouraged 
and bettered, and that no amount of collective 
accommodation for men only or women only 
will touch this great question. 

It is at once apparent that the differences 
of sex and age are the factors that render 
family life impossible in a single room, and. 
that in the erection of dwellings for families 
single-roomed dwellings are out of considera- 
tion. We must, therefore, start with the two- 
roomed dwelling, the very minimum family 
accommodation possible, and it must be 
recognised that family life entirely carried on 
in two rooms cannot be regarded as the 
standard of “home” in which the bulk of the 
young population of the nation should be 
reared and trained as future citizens, however 
humble their walk in life. 

As both of these rooms may sooner or later 
require to be used as bedrooms we must 
further consider how the second room may 
have removed from it such provision as may 
be made elsewhere. If we refer to the tabular 
statement we shall see at a glance that food 
storage, cooking and warming, ablution, and 
clothes washing, may be so removed to a com- 
bined kitchen, larder, scullery, and wash- 
housé, and so we reach a three-roomed, 
self-contained dwelling. The possibility of 
installing a food cupboard, a cooking range, a 
draw-tap and sink, and a washing copper in 
the same room must be admitted. 

The combination of kitchen, larder, scullery, 
and washhouse has this great disadvantage, 
that the room being applied to so many 
purposes it cannot well be used for any other. 
The separation of this_into two rooms, a 
scullery and a kitchen, enables the kitchen to 
be freed from the other purposes and to be 
usable as a living-room, this in turn dispensing 
with a bedroom being so used, as must of 


necessity otherwise be the case. Here then 
we reach the four-roomed self-contained 
family dwelling. 


Purposes. Fe eousas Single ans Lilie i 
Ls. Living 3.5 sae ee Table and chairs ............ Parlour. 
Za SIOBPING 7. sat oot OE Gd Reig pee RS mer eee Bed-room. 
8.> Hood Storagecn sored: ees. Cupboard (ventilated into 
Pea: Open Br) est arte eee Larder. 
4.) Cooking anc i 
5.5 W arming i ap oe Range. 26 wh ike Kitchen. 
B.-A bDIUhOW ee ae eee Oe Draw-tap and sink .,....... Scullery. 
7. Clothes washing .. ............ Wash-tati-7 scien ster oe Washhouse with Copper. 
So Bathing." 5 oust oe tess Bath<or tubs spac sdcho ns Bath-room. 
9. Deposit of Refuse ............... Palit 22s. 2c ae Bin. 
10, Open Space (for drying clothes, 
storing refuse, &¢.)............ Window oul a. etie es Yard or Balcony. 
Li. “Excretion see a3 ee ee WO Fie peaiateas oes Wie 


(The last must in any vase be separately provided for.) 


It will be at once apparent that it is possible 
to cram all these purposes and appliances into 
a single room except the last, and it is much to 
be regretted that in our cities and large towns 
endless illustrations of this condition are to be 


found, under which not only individuals but | 


whole families exist, for they can scarcely be 
said to live in the true sense of living. 
These are nothing but mere truisms ; never- 


detail what we have to deal with, and being 
able thus to picture the position. It enables 
us from this basis to proceed step by step to 
what we are aiming at—namely, to form some 
idea of the provision necessary to be made for 
those who cannot and know not how to provide 
for themselves. 

Existence in a single room for a single man 
or a single woman may be possible, but for 
families whose children will become future 


citizens and form the bulk of the nation it is | 


utterly impossible without degradation and 
decadence. From a social and national point 
of view, therefore, the celibat whose existence 


terminates with life becomes of infinitely little | 
consideration beside the families that carry on | 


the nation from generation to generation. 


hing _ dwellings of one, two, three, four, and five, or 
theless, something is gained in setting out in | 


_ ing the percentage increase or decrease, and 


In this direction happily it is that progress 
is being made, and in proof of this some figures 
of Dr. J. B. Russell, the well-known Medical 
Officer of Health of the City of Glasgow, who 
has done so much good work in this direction, 
may here be quoted. In a digest of the 
* Census, 1891, Glasgow,” he records the per- 
cehtage proportion of the population living in 


more rooms in that City, at successive census 
periods ; to these I have added columns show- 


the results as set out in the following table 
are of extreme interest :— 


coon 


< 
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During the twenty years 1871 to 1891 
was a continuous and increasing diminution — 
in the proportion of persons living in dwellings 
of one room, and of five rooms and upwards, — 
to the total number of persons living in all 
dwellings, this being especially marked in the 
case of the one-room dwellings. On the other 
hand, there was a steady increase in the pro-— 
portion of persons living in two, three, and 
four-room dwellings during the twenty year 
the persons living in four-room dwellings, ; 
well as those in three-room dwellings, showing — 
a continuous and increasing proportion, the 
greatest gain of all being ultimately in the 
three-room dwellings. But the remarkable 
point is that, whereas in the decennium 1871-— 
81 the proportion of persons living in two- — 
room dwellings increased 3:2 per cent.,andthe 
proportion in three-room 2°8, in the decen- — 
nium 1881-91 the proportion in two-room — 
dwellings only increased 2°8, whereas the 
proportion in three rooms rose 37 per 
cent. a 
Above all towers the notable fact that the — 
proportion of persons living in one room dwel- — 
lings fell between 1871 and 1891 from 30°4 to — 
180 per cent. of the total number of the popu- — 
lation, and it is significant that the increase o’ a 
proportion appears to be converging towards © 
the three andfour-roomed dwelling. = 

Unfortunately no such valuable comparative © 
figures are available for England and Wales, — 
or any English towns, Dr. J. B. Russell’s — 
method having only been adopted at the last — 
census in 1891. At that census the table on the — 
next page shows the percentage of population — 
living in tenements of one, two, three, and fou 
rooms in the whole of England and Wales, in 
the rural districts, in the urban districts, in — 
St. Luke’s, one of the most crowded, and in — 
Lewisham, one of the least crowded district 
in London. i 

Comparing the St. Luke’s figures with thos 
of Glasgow in 1891, the former had about th 
same proportion of population housed in three’ 
rooms, and a slightly larger proportion in four — 
rooms, a very much larger proportion in five — 
rooms and over, and a much smaller propor-— 
tion in two rooms, but a somewhat larger — 
proportion in one room. : a 

Comparing Lewisham with St. Luke’s, the 
great difference is that in Lewisham 53°8 per — 
cent. less of the population live in one and — 
two rooms, and 568 per cent. more in five or — 
more rooms than in St. Luke’s. This, no 
doubt, is due to the difference between the — 
classes inhabiting a semi-rural and choice 
residential suburban area, as compared with 
crowded central area in a large city. =f 

The normal proportion of urban population ¥ 
living in several roomed dwellings it would — 
be extremely difficult to estimate, dependent — 
as it must be upon the size of the rooms, and — 
the number of rooms in the houses. Thi = 
applies particularly to the one-roomed and the — 
five or more roomed tenements, since common — 
lodging - houses, homes, boarding - houses, — 
hotels, clubs, and other houses in which more or 
less associated life is led, must largely diminish | 
the proportion of persons living in one-roomed — 
and correspondingly increase the proportion — 
in five or more roomed dwellings, but amongst — 
the bulk of the population would have less — 
effect upon the proportion living in two, — 
rhs or four rooms, that is, humble family — 
life. 7g 
To revert again to our ideal self-contained — 
large family dwelling of four rooms, namely, : 
two bedrooms, a kitchen and living room, a — 
scullery, washhouse and larder, and a w.c., — 
with yard or balcony, is it possible to reduce — 
the number of rooms to economise upon the 
rent? Itis plain that if the family is very 
small, one bedroom may suffice, and the 


a 


; Census, | Diff Cc » fe Diet , | Difference - 

Dwellings of. rg lees tra sa eee ee are eve oe 1871-91, 
| R00 Sina eee 30°4 -57 24-7 —6°7 18:0 - 12.4 
2 OOMIS asics 9 tae ae hee 41°5 + 3°2 4407 + 2'8 AT'S + 6:0 
3 5 os ae 13°2 +2°8 16:0 +3°7° 19:7: + 65 
4 TA Pty eh eee 58 . +03 61 +11 ie + 14 
5 » and upwards 91 -06 85 -0'9 “76a me o 

100°0 
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number of rooms be reduced to three, con- 
stituting what may be regarded as our ideal 
self-contained small family dwelling. 

_ Now comes the question—can any further 
uction be made and how? At some sacrifice 
amily life and independence in the con- 
struction of buildings containing numerous 
dwellings another room may be lopped off by 
setting the larder in the kitchen wall opening 
fo the air, and constructing a scullery and 
washhouse for the common .use of several 
ilies, and where this form of construction 
is adopted the w.c.’s are treated in a similar 
manner. In some cases the scullery is also 
ated from the washhouse, the scullery 
g placed close to the dwellings and the 
ashhouses collected together at a distance. 
This class of dwellings may be better known 


as associated dwellings in contra-distinction to | 
self-contained dwellings. It is important that | 
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the necessity for having through ventilation 
to each dwelling ; that is, that a back-to-back 
type must not be adopted, but that one or 
more of the rooms must be situated on the 
opposite front of the building to the other 
room or rooms, so as to allow of thorough per- 
flation when windows and doors are opened. 
In this connection it need scarcely be added 
that no w.c. should have direct aerial commu- 
nication with any room of a dwelling, and 
especially where the rooms are in direct aerial 
communication with each other, and, further- 
more, that every dwelling should have close 
access to a modicum of open space in the form 
of a yard or balcony wherein to place refuse 
or any objectionable matters, and for other 
purposes. In planning this open space may 
be made the means of cutting off the w.c 
from aerial communication with the dwelling. 
As to open spaces at the front and rear of 
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the water-tap and the w.c. should be as nearly 
accessible to the dwellings they serve as 
possible, in every case on the same floor of the 
building, and that such provision should be 
made for every twelve occupants or less. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that the water 
supply and drainage should strictly conform, 
with official regulations, for in buildings 
where the number of occupants is multiplied 
the danger incident to defects is propor- 
tionately increased. 

We have now reached a point at which it 
becomes apparent that in providing family 
dwellings we may differentiate between two 
classes of houses constructed in separate 
dwellings or common-stair dwelling-houses, 
the one consisting of three and four room self- 
contained family dwellings, the other of two 
and three-room associated family dwellings. 
I venture to think that wading through 
these details is amply repaid by the clearer 
conception we obtain of the conditions to be 
op “age for in new dwelling-houses in crowded 
cities. | 

- 1. Single or widowed individuals of the 
same sex (a) living and sleeping in common, 
or (b) living an associated life in one dwelling- 
house, $ 

_ 2. Families living in associated dwellings in 
one building, partly a family life, partly an 
associated life. ’ 
. Families living a truer family life in 
Self-contained dwellings in a common-stair 
house. 

_ Some points with regard to perflation and 
ventilation must not be overlooked here 
Dr. Arthur Newsholme some years ago, in a 
paper read before the Royal Statistical Society, 
‘showed that in London houses constructed in 
separate dwellings, or common-stair dwelling- 
houses, appeared statistically not to have any 
particular influence upon health except in 
this respect, that they produced a greater 
valence of those forms of infectious diseases 
which there is no hospital provision, such 
as measles, whooping-cough, &c. The lesson 
to be learnt from these statistical researches is 
t the staircases and passages of such houses 
must be so constructed as to be fully and per- 
u nently open to outer air. This necessity is 
the more obvious when it is pictured that the 
separate dwellings all open on to the common 
and passages, and that the dwelling 
sof each dwelling are also all in direct 
1 communication with each other and are 
not separated by a ventilated staircase-well, 
as in the older type of house. 

_ The statistical researches of Dr. Tatham, 
Superintendent of Statistics at Somerset 
use, when Medical Officer of Health for 
[anchester, into the mortality and morbidity 
of back-to-back houses, furthermore point to 
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the building it is now accepted that these 
should be as wide, and may be as wide again, 
as the height of the house. 

It may be convenient to add at this stage 
that although occasionally large tubs and 
baths may be seen in use in the class of dwell- 
ings under consideration, the inconvenience 
of restricted dwelling space militates against 
them. The erection of baths in corridors 
and spare corners has not met with successful 
application, and the only provision that 
appears to succeed in large blocks of separate 
dwellings is the erection of a separate build- 
ing fitted with baths and furnished with hot 
and cold water under the care of an attendant. 
To this building also may be conveniently 
added another containing the washhouses of 
associated dwellings. 

Now we come to the question of cubic space, 
and this divides itself into (1) the cubic 
capacity or size of dwelling-rooms, and (2) the 
cubic space per head. 

_ Although it has been necessary for the 
purpose of lucid description to regard a 
scullery and washhouse as a room, it is nota 
fit place for living or sleeping in, and cannot 
be included in the term dwelling-room. 

One of the principal points governing the 
size of dwelling-rooms is the means of ventila- 
tion, and the smaller a room the greater the 
difficulty of ventilating it, so that restriction 
must be placed upon the reduction of size in 
new buildings. The standard height now 
generally adopted is 9ft., and the minimum 
area 96 square feet, say 12ft. by 8ft., or 11ft. 
by 9ft., or 10ft. by 10ft., a cubic capacity of 
something under 900 cubic feet. 


cult point of all to deal with in practice, and 
must be regarded sanitarily as the most 
important. 

In 1851 the Common Lodging Houses Act 
was passed, which placed the control of 


police with power to make bye-laws. At this 
period there was no doubt some difficulty in 
fixing the minimum amount of cubic space per 
head to be enforced, and it appears to have 
been fixed successively at 240, 260, 280, and 
300 cubic feet, at which point it stands at 
present. It would be interesting to know how 
this amount was reached, and it is a curious 
coincidence that if we measure a bedstead 6ft. 
long with a 2ft. gangway at the bottom, and 
21ft. wide with a 14ft. gangway at the side, 
we arrive at an area of 8ft. by 4ft., the mini- 
mum amount of floor space in which it is 
possible to put an approachable bedstead, and 
if this be multiplied by 74ft., the minimum 


height probably adopted at that period, since | 


cellar dwellings of a less height than 7ft. were 
illegal, we arrive at a cubic space of 240 cubic 


The cubic space per head is the most diffi- | 


common. lodging houses in the hands of the | 
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feet, and it requires but the addition of a few 
inches to each dimension to raise this space to 
260, 280, and 300 cubic feet. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that this minimum was a 
purely mechanical calculation in packing, the 
requirement of the human subject being over- 
looked. 

Three hundred cubic feet still remains the 
minimum standard of cubic space for sleeping 
rooms. Itistruethatarecent Factory and W ork- 
shop Act only provides for 250 cubic feet per 
head, but a person awake has more control over 
the condition of the air breathed than a person 
asleep for, perhaps, eight hours at a stretch. 
The Local Government Board’s Model Bye-laws 
provide for 400 cubic feet in tenement rooms, 
used both for living and sleeping, and the 300 
is recommended to be increased in the dormi- 
tories of common lodging-houses that may 
require it. 

Many years ago the late Dr. Edmund Parkes 
showed that, calculated on a physiological 
basis, the human adult required 10,008 cubic 
feet of space, because, in order to maintain 
the air in a sufficient state of average purity 
in a dwelling-room, it was necessary to supply 
3000 cubic feet of air per hour, and the air in 
this climate could not be changed more often 
than three times per hour. 

We are continually bemoaning the large 
death-toll of consumption, or tubercular 
phthisis, essentially a disease spread by crowd- 
ing, and the medical profession is now strongly 
advocating the cure and mitigation of the 
disease by fresh air treatment. Is it out of 
place to advocate even more strenuously the 
prevention of the disease by fresh air, by the 
provision of more cubic space, and especially 
by raising the present inadequate minimum 
standard ? 

The adoption of the maximum as a working 
standard is scarcely practical, but it is practic- 
able to advance the minimum standard to 400 
cubic feet at the very least in all cases, and 
if the lauded fresh air treatment means 
anything, it means a decided step in this 
direction. 

A standard of two persons per room is 
adopted in schemes for re-housing, and in 
census returns for measuring overcrowding. 
With regard to the latter, it gives no idea of 
the amount of cubic space per head, inasmuch 
as the sizes of the rooms are not known In 
reference to the former, to design dwellings 
allowing five, six, or seven hundred cubic feet 
per head, without providing any means of pre- 
venting this allowance to be reduced, is 
practi:ally futile. 

The matter of cubic space is above all 
important in re-housing under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, and the 
granting ef certificates of suitable accommo- 
dation and sanitation under the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Acts, 1890 and 1891, which 
practically means the building of new 
dwellings for the working classes in large 
towns. To erect and certify buildings is one 
thing, to prevent them from being used other 
than in the manner intended is quite another 


| thing ; and we are living ina fool’s paradise 


if we think that we are going to succeed 
in providing the working classes with 
more breathing space without having the 
means of preventing it being compressed to its 
original proportions. The pressure of popula- 
tion inevitably tends to squeeze the people 
closer and closer together, and the only check 
to this disease-producing pressure is a mini- 
mum limit imposed by law and vigilantly 
enforced by inspection. If we raise the stan- 
dard of construction in the matter of cubic 
space and do not also increase the minimum 
limit to prevent crowding, pressure of popu- 
lation will in time inevitably reduce the 
condition of new dwellings to that of old, and 
the vast expenditure of time and money 
throughout this country will have been in vain. 
I plead for this increase. 


The New Schools, Arlecdon, Cumber- 
land, are being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shoreland’s patent Manchester 


grates, patent exhaust roof ventilators and 
| inlet tubes, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shor- 
land and Brother, of Manchester. 
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Masters and Men. 


Bradford painters have gained 4d. per 
hour advance, and double pay for night work. 


Elgin quarrymen have gone out on strike ; 
they want an increase of pay and shorter 
hours. 


struck last 
The masters 


Barnstaple Bricklayers 
Saturday week for 6d. per hour. 
have offered 54d. 


Dumfries Masons’ Strike.—A bout eighty 
men have left the town, having obtained 
situations at a higher rate of pay than the 
9d. per hour for which they were asking. 


The Painters at Carnarvon are striking 
for 7d. perhour. The masters have met and 
have offered to increase the wages of the men 
from 5d. per hour to 64d., but this has been 
refused. 


In view of a general lock-out of all 
trades, the National Association of Master 
Builders have decided to approach the National 
Association of Slate Merchants and Slaters, to 
ascertain how far they are willing to co-operate 
with and assist them to suppress what they re- 


gard as the tyranny practised by the operatives. 


Engineers on the N.E. Coast.— The 


representatives of the engineers belonging to 


the Amalgamated Society employed in the 
shipbuilding yards of the North-East Coast, 
had an interview with the members of the 
Employers’ Association at their offices in 
Clayton Street, Newcastle, at which they 
asked for an advance of 74 per cent. on piece 
and 2s. on time wages. The interview lasted 
an hour and a half without any definite result 
being arrived at, and the proceedings were 
therefore adjourned. 


The Plasterers’ Dispute.—At a meeting 
of the Yorkshire- Federation of Building 
Trades’ employers approbation was expressed 
of the attempt to suppress what was called the 
constant tyranny practised by trade unionists 
throughout the country. On Monday last 
week, Mr. Deller issued a circular addressed 
to the Trade Unionists of the United 
Kingdom appealing for financial assistance to 
help the Union to carry on the struggle with 
the Master Builders’ Association. After de- 
tailingjthe events which led up to the lock-out, 
order being enforced, Mr. Deller says :—“ We 
are fighting the cause of Trades Unionism 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Our fight is your fight. 
beaten, your turn will surely come. We, 
therefore, appeal to you, as fellow trades 
unionists, to render us all the aid in your 
power, both morally and financially. At the 
present time only about 25 per cent. of our 
members are affected. We anticipate that 
the struggle will be a long one, but win we 
will if we can obtain from you that for which 
we ask. Without any aid whatever we shall 
continue so long as our funds eke out, and if 
we fail it will only be for lack of support out- 
side our ranks. We make a special appeal to 
those connected with the building industries, 
to aid us not only financially, but by refusing 
in all cases to do that which, were there no 
lock-out, we would be doing.” The movement 
of the locked-out men in Leeds to establish a 
co-operative plasterers’ society has been suc- 
cessful; the whole of the necessary capital has 
been subscribed, and the new society has been 
registered. The men have secured a contract 
upon which they will soon commence working. 
It is stated that at the next meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Builders some of the members 

‘intend to urge upon the committee the desira- 
bility of extending the lock-out order to other 
branches of the building trade. Several of 


ae, the largest firms are of opinion that if they 
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are to win the struggle with the plasterers, 
the lock-out order will have to be applied to 
the other sections of the trade. This has 
become necessary in view of the fact that the 
lock-out of plasterers has so far resulted in 
only about twenty-five per cent. of the union 
men being affected. At a special meeting of 
the Council of the National Association of 
Master Builders, held in Manchester on 
March 29th, a letter was read from the 
secretary of the operative plasterers stating 
that the Union was still willing to meet the 
employers. This letter was received in a 
conciliatory spirit, and a reply sent to the 
effect that the masters would be willing that 
twelve of their body should meet a similar 
number of the men’s representatives in London 
on April 6th. 


A Compensation Appeal.—Lords Justices 
A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, on March 
26th, heard the case, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, of Hoddinott v. Newton, 
Chambers, and Co., Limited, the masters’ 
appeal from an award of the County Court 
judge of Wandsworth. The claimant was the 
widow of a deceased workman, who was at the 
time of his death in the employment of the 
appellants, who are builders. It appeared 
that a stable had been built for the London 
General Omnibus Company about six months 
before the time of the accident, and was 
occupied by the company. The appellants 
were employed by the company to put in stays 
fastening together the columns and girders of 
the stable. For that purpose three planks 
were placed on two trestles about 8ft. from 
the ground, and the workman stood on the 
planks while at work. At the time of the 
accident the deceased man was standing on the 
planks engaged in assisting to raise up one of 
the iron stays, when he overbalanced himself 
and fell off, and was killed. 'T'wo questions 
were raised—(1) Whether the building was 
over 30ft. in height, and (2) whether it 
was being “constructed or repaired by 
means of a scaffolding ” within section 7, sub- 
section 1, of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. The height from the ground to the 
parapet of the building was 28ft., and from the 
ground to the top of the roof the height was 
35ft. The contention on the part of the 
employers was that, inasmuch as nothing was 
being done to the roof, the height of the 
building must be taken, as in section 5 of the 
London Building Act 1894 from the ground to 
the top of the parapet. It was also contended on 
their behalf that the building, if over 30ft. in 
height, was not being “ constructed or repaired 
by means of a scaffolding,” the work consisting 
of alterations to the building, and not repairs, 
and the arrangement. of planks and trestles 
not being a “scaffolding.” The County Court 
Judge decided both the questions in favour of 
the claimant, and awarded her £245 14s. as 
compensation. It appeared that the claimant 
had brought an action under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, to recover damages, 
alleging that the planks and trestles were 
defective ; but the County Court judge gave 
judgment for the employers in this action, and 
then, upon the application of the claimant, the 
Judge proceeded, under Section 1, Sub-section 
4, of the Act of 1897, to settle the question of 
compensation under that Act. The judge, as 
above stated, awarded the claimant £245 14s. 
as compensation, but deducted from this sum 
the costs of the witnesses called by the em- 
ployers in the action under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880. The employers appealed. 
Lord Justice A. L. Smith, in giving judg- 
ment, said the workman claimed compensation 
for injury he received while engaged in fixing 
some “ stiffening irons” inside a stable that 
had just been finished by another firm of con- 
tractors, which the General Omnibus Company, 
for whom the stables were built, considered 
vibrated too much. The defendants pleaded 
in the court below, and also in this appeal, 
that the workman was not engaged on a build- 
ing 380ft. high being either “constructed or 
repaired” by the undertaker, and also that the 
erection he was working on was not a 
“scaffold.” In his opinion the masters’ conten- 
tion was well-founded, and their appeal would 
be allowed. The other lords justices concurred. 
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Epping Sewage.—In the House of Com- — 
mons on March 23rd, in reply to Sir F. Dixon- — 
Hartland, Mr. T. W. Russell (Tyrone, 8.) said _ 
that the Local Government Board had received — 
complaints on the subject of the sewage at — 
Epping. The Urban District Council applied — 
in November, 1897, for sanction to a loan for — 
works of sewerage and sewage disposal, and — 
also for a provisional order for the compulsory _ 
purchase of land for the scheme. This order 
was confirmed last session, but the District — 
Council state that they have experienced diffi- — 
culty in acquiring the land, and they are — 
considering a different scheme from that — 
originally contemplated. The Board are com- ~ 
municating with the District Council, urging ~ 
them to proceed at once in the matter. oo 


A Blocked Drain.—At the Greenwich © 
Police Court, at the instance of the Lewisham _ 
District Board of Works, the Bungalow — 
Building Company Limited, and their secre- — 
tary, Mr. C. F. Vernon, of Chancery Lane, — 
were summoned for making default in com- ~ 
plying with a notice to abate a nuisance in a ~ 
drain, at 4, Eastern Road, Brockley. The — 
magistrate, holding that the liability attached ~ 
to the occupier, and not to the owner, dis- — 
missed the charge, with three guineas cost. 


Builders’ Notes. a 


Dispute between an Architect and a — 
Builder.—In the Chancery Division before 
Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy, on March 27th, ~ 
Mr. Warburton sued for an interlocutory — 
injunction to restrain the Llandudno Urban © 
District Council from preventing him from — 
carrying out a contract for the erection of — 
large municipal buildings at Llandudno. The 
plaintiff was the contractor for the works, — 
and had commenced the building operations; 
but disputes had arisen between him andthe ~ 
defendants’ architect, which resulted in the 
District Council turning the plaintiff off the ~ 
site. The plaintiff alleged that the architect — 
of the defendants had been very obstructive, ~ 
and had raised points which he refused to ~ 
comply with, as he alleged them to be outside ~ 
the contract.—Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy dis- — 
missed the motion with costs, holding that the — 
plaintiff's remedy was in damages, and not by ~ 
way of injunction. He did not, however, © 
decide anything on the merits of the caseas © 
between the plaintiff and defendants. 4 


Measurement of Lathwood.—The Board — 
of Trade have received information (through 
the Foreign Office) from Her Majesty’s Consul ~ 
at Riga that, in consequence of the frequent ~ 
litigation which has lately attended the ~ 
shipping of lathwood from that port,a meeting — 
of Riga exporters was held on the 8rd inst. for ~ 
the purpose of discussing a scheme designed to — 
check the claims for short measurement which — 
are continually being sent in by English © 
buyers. A resolution was adopted by all the — 
firms represented at the discussion, embodying — 
the following regulations :—“(1) A measurer — 
will be appointed, whose duty it will be ~ 
to control the measurement of the lath- 
wood to be shipped, to see that the ~ 
said measurement is correct, and to hold — 
himself responsible to the shipper for correct — 
shipment ; (2) the measurer will issue a certi- — 
ficate for each parcel of lathwood shipped, 
stating the exact measure in fathoms, and this — 
certificate will be attested by the British ~ 
Consul; (3) the exporters bind themselves to — 
buy only from those dealers who allow the — 
shipments to be made under the control and 
certificate of the sworn measurer; (4) the — 
exporters bind themselves to sell lathwood to — 


buyers accept Riga measurement; (5) the 
exporters bind themselves not to make an 


sh nesitio dathwood save under the control 
of the sworn measurer and the attestation of 
‘iB British Consul. % 


Paving Accounts, — Beforé his Honour 
fade Greenhow, at the Leeds County Court, 
on _ March 28th, the Leeds 
brought an action against Mr. Seth J. Stott to 
rec over the balance of an account due for 
: ne and flagging Brunswick Terrace, Camp 
The Corporation had, in the ordinary 

, made an order for the paving and flagg- 
of the street, and upon the owners making 
ault they themselves carried out the work. 
ee proportion payable by Mr. Stott, as settled 
the city engineer, was £68, but he con- 
nded that the apportionment was made on 
rong basis, and he according paid the sum 
60, which ‘he admitted to be due. Bruns- 
Terrace is a street of irregular width, 
and opposite Mr. Stott’s property it is narrower 
that n at other parts, and he contended that the 
tice served upon him was to pave to the 
ddle of the street in front of his own pro- 
erty only, and that he should pay such 
» proportion of the charges as referred to that 
portion of the street. The Corporation, on 
the other hand, submitted that under their 
al Acts the whole length of frontage to the 
et had to be taken into consideration, and 
jhat the narrower or wider portions were not 
o be taken into account in making the pro- 
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ment, his Honour gave a verdict for the 
Corporation, with costs. He added that he 
did not know whether the defendant wanted 
to go further, but if did he would give leave 
to appeal. 


Engineering Notes. 


Anew Electric Tramway, invented by Mr. 
Murphy, is being tried at Manhatton Beach, 
New York. It requires neither overhead wire 
nor underground conduit. 


Barrow Electric Lighting.—At a meeting 
of the Town Council it was decided to apply 
to the Local Government Board for power-to 
borrow a sum not exceeding £15,000, for the 
purpose of extending electric lighting. 


Electric Light at Cambridge University. 
—The adoption of electric light for the Senate 
House has been recommended after designs 
and specifications by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
at a cost of £400, exclusive of architect's 
commission. 


Wireless Telegraphy has been success- 
fully used between France and England. The 
station on the English side is situated at the 


that on the French side at the Chalet l’ Artois, 
Wimereaux, near Boulogne. 


English Iron Orders for America.— 
The sending of orders to America of late has 
been by no means confined to one particular 
branch of the iron trade. The cases of the 
Great Northern Railway engines and the 
Soudan Railway engines are ‘but types of a 
very large number of instances in which the 
impossibility of getting promptly supplied at 
home has driven customers to the United 
States. There can be little doubt that the 
engineers’ strike of a few months back is 
mainly responsible, and that the period during 
which British works were idle would have 
been ample for the completion by home firms 
of orders nearly approaching in bulk the work 
which has lately gone elsewhere. Apart from 
the strike period and its effects, there is nothing 
in the position to the detriment of British 
trade, and the fact is pointed to that only 
surplus work is, generally speaking, being 
sent away. The British factories have now 
plenty of work, and there seems good reason 
to hope that, when the leeway resulting from 
the strike has been made up, little more will 
be heard of huge orders being sent out of the 
country. It appears that of all branches of 
the iron trade the rolling mills feel most 
keenly the existing overpressure, but naturally 
there is a serious collateral effect on prac- 
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WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


BUILDINGS— 
Forres, Scotland—Dwelling House ... ts 
Ushaw Moor, near Durham—Premises ... 


Milnsbridge, near Huddersfield—12 Drelane Houses ‘ 


Warwick—General Supply Stores 

Durrus, County Cork—Church 

Longford Bridge-_Rebnilding Retaining Wall, &e. 
Blaina, Mon.—Four Cottages... 
Brighouse—Retort House and ‘Coke Tower i 
. Bryn’refail, near So Pa ibe Sees &e. 
Cardiff—Arcade oa :s or a ; 


Even Swindon, Wilts.—Methodist Chapel... 
Forfar—Cottages .. mee 

Great Yarmouth—Additions to Hotel 

, Lenborough, Bucks—Farmhouse 

” Mark, Somerset — Clyse . 

Cornelly, near Pyle, Wales—Viila rf, 

London, N.W.—Two Underground Convenienees 
London, N.—Public Library. Buildings Bt 


Blaenau Festiniog, Wales—Alterations to ‘Chapel, &.... 


Derby—Electric Lighting Station Extension 
Horsham—Additions to Hotel 
Kendal-—Converting Chapel into Schools .. 
Keighley—Foundry __... re 
Leadgate, Durham—Conveniences, ‘Ke. 
Lowestoft—Laundry ie 
Pity Me, Durham—Dwelling House, ‘&e: 
Workington—Two Dwelling Houses 


Cardifi—Boundary- Wall, &e. ... 


Manningham, Bradford——Chapel, Schools, he, aap Se 


Durham—Technical School 

Helsby, Cheshire—Six Cottages 

Halifax—Sixteen Houses = 

Sherborne, Dorset—Repairing, &e., ‘Police Stations 
Tividale, Rowley Regis—Public Mortuary 


Baer puoi to Workhouse «... 

ullion, Cornwall—Board School, &c. 
Gateshead—Rebuilding: Public House 
Botcherby, Carlisle—School, &c. a5 
Treharris, Mon.—Baptist Chapel ae 

_. Halifax—Dwelling-house, &e. ... ea ost 


_ Mansfield—Additions to Hospital ... ae AY vs 
- London, E.C., aaa. Store, &e, ie a “Se . 
Cardiff—Sta’ a 
London, 8, e ears Bath Turrets at ‘Infirmary... 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Iron Arched Roof... 
Bexhill, Sussex—Three Cottages 


G~s Breamore, Hants—Bridge Works ... “ a o 


ENGINEERING— 
Pudsey, Yorks,—Sewage Tanks 
Brighouse—Wrought-iron Roofs 
Leeds—Electric Lighting Me 
Edinburgh—Railway Ballast Waggons 
Wolverhampton—Steelwork .. 
Briton Ferry, Glamorgan—Removal of Lock 
Edinburgh—Two Steel Boilers fi 
_ Winchester—Sinking Well _... ss oes 
Edinburgh—Electrie Light : Bos 
- Dover—Hopper Barge ... 
Ps ee eee &e. 
£ eer eee sear ibe oP asi us) Eleeice 
Toes e—Electric Lighting ... see eer bop 
—— Trent—Bridge Ironwork ; oes * 


Johnstown, Ruabon—School and Master’s Besidence . f 


South Foreland Lighthouse, near Dover, and 


tically all other branches. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FOR WHOM, 


County Council ... 

Gas Committee ... | 
Llauberis Local Governing Body 
D. Morgan Fe by 


District Committee... 
C, Ellis .. 
Oxford Municipal Charities 


Lower Brue Drainage District Board .., 


Mrs. Jenkins . 

St. Pancras Vestry . 

Hornsey Urban District Council — 
Corporation ... 


G. Wilkinson and Sons 
Urban District Council 
Union Guardians 

J. Thurkettle.. 

A. BE. Turner ... 


Corporation .. 
Westgate Baptist Chapel Trustees 


Governors of Johnson Tech. School ... 


L.N.W, and G.W. Railway Comers 


Industrial Society Limited 
Standing Joint Committee 
Urban District Council 


Board of Guardians... 
School Board.. 
R. Newton 


St. Cuthbert iene Board School ... 


Corporation of Trinity House ... 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Chelsea Guardians ... 3 
School Board .. re 
Finance Committee 

East Sussex County Couneil 
County Council a 


Urban District Council 
Gas Committee a 
Markets pe ey 
Gas Commissioners.. 
Lighting Committee | 
Neath Harbour Commissioners .. 

Gas Commissioners .. Ie 
Rural District Council aa 

Lord Provost, pee th and Couneil 
Town Council... ee 

Corporation 

Union Guardians 
Gusrdians «5 Sgekete oie ae ate ans 
Corporation .., we 


ane vee one 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


. Forrest, Architect, High-street, Forres. 

W, Taylor, 31, Westgate-road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

A. Shaw, Architect, Golear. 

F, P. Trepess, 8, Jury-street, Warwick. 

M. A. Hennessy, 74, South Mall, Cork. 

W.H. Radford,County Bridgemaster,County Offices, Preston, 

T. Cole, Queen-street, Blaina, Mon. 

Engineer, Gasworks, Mill-lane, Brighouse. 

R. L. Jones, 14, Market-street, Carnarvon. 

James and Morgan, Architects, Charles-street-chambers, 
Cardiff. 

W. Drew and Sons, Architects, Victoria-street, Swindon, 

D. Ross, Road Surveyor, Kirriemuir. 

C. G. Baker. Architect, Great Yarmouth. 

W. Hz. Castle, Town Hall, Oxford. 

O. Urch, Expenditor, Mark, Highbridge, Somerset. 

P, J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend, 

W. N. Blair, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Surveyor, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 

D, Edwards, 13, Tanymanod-terrace, B'aenau Festiniog. 

A, Eaton, 6, St. James’s-street, Derby. 

C. H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham. 

S. Shaw, 45, Highgate, Kendal. 

W. H. and A. Sugden, Architects, Keighley. 

T, S. Longstaff, Surveyor, Leadgate. 

A. Clarke, 126, London-road, Lowestoft. 

G. Ord, 16, The Avenue, Durham. 

W. G. Scott and Co, Architects, 
Workington. 

W. Harpur, “Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff, 

J. Ledingham, Architect, District Bank- chambers, Brad- 
ford. 

Oliver and Leeson, Bank-chmbrs, Néweastle-upon-Tyne,’ 

Joint Engineer, Birkenhead Station. 

W. C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 

Clerk to Dorset Standing Joint Committee, Sherborne. 

D, Wright, Clerk, Council Offices, Lawrence-lane, Old Hill, 
Staffordshire. 

H. Cockrell, New Workhouse, Ipswich. 

Willow Cottage, Mullion. 

A, G. Kyle, 145, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle. 

Asis Johnston, si, Castle- street, Carlisle. 

Homeleigh House, 37, Perrott- street, Treharris. 

C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord- street-chambers, 
Halifax. 

R. F. Vallence, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 

Secretary, Trinity House, London, E.C, 

Engineer, G,W.R. Station, Newport. 

Lansdell and Harrison, 38, Bow-lane, E.C, 

J. Morison and Son, Architects, King-street, Wrexbam. 

Property Office, Town Hall, Newcastle. 

F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes, 

WVratula Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, ‘Winchester. 


Hy 


Victoria-buildings, 


J. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pudsey. 
mane, Gasworks, Mill-lane, Brighouse. 
W. Hanstock and Son, Architects, Branch-road, Batley. 
W.R. Herring,Chief Engineer, Gasworks, New-st, Edinburgh 
J. W. Bradley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolv erhampton, 
Harbour Offices, Briton Ferry, Glamorgan. 
W.R. Herring,Chief Engineer, Gasworks, New-stEdinburgh, 
F, Fatthygul, Clerk, 2, St. James’s-street, Winchester, 
Soni e Electrical Engineer, 5, Dewar- place, Edinburgh. 
H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 
C. H. Beloe, F.E. Priest, 13, Harrington-st., Liverpool. 
T. Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s- “hill, Greenwich, S. FE. 
Crews & Handford, Engineers, Gross-st.-chms. Manchester. 
G. T, Lynam, Borough Engineer, Burton-on-Trent. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. “ 
DATE OF WORK TO BE BXKOUTED. | FOR WHOM, | "ROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. , : 
N ING—Continued. 
April 13 ee ere Beas Carriages... Midland Railway Company Limited R. A. mage. Soonutary, 48, Copthall-avenue, E.C. 
s 13 Leigh-on-Sea—Laying Cast-iron Pipes, &e. Urban District Council ; J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- street, S.W. 
; 13 Greenwich, S.E.—Sinking Well 3 Union Guardians... T. Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, S.E. 
=f 14 Peterbor ough — —Footbridge Rural District Council ... D8 ie Whittaker, 214, Cromwell- road, Peterborough. | : 
= 14 Dudley—Tramway British Electric Traction Co., Ltd. W. Howard-Smith, Donington House, Norfolk-st., Stran 
. 15 Egremont, Cheshir e—Gasholder Tank, &e. Wallasey Urban District Council J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 
os 15 Tynemouth—Electricity Plant 3 at Corporation ... 6 ppeetctt ee SIL -and Sillar, 2, Queen Anne’s-gate, West: 
minster 
oP 15 Heswall, Cheshire—Sea Defence Wall AA or C. W. Oats, Dee View-Hoad, Heswall, Chester. # aa 
+ 17 Cape of Good Hope —Railway... 2 Colony .. ; Agent-General for Cape of Good Hope, 112, Victoria-st , 8.7 V 
“, 17 Brighton—Pumping Engines, ‘ke. Town Council — F, J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town-Hall, Brighton. 
o5 18 Egremont, Cheshire—Gasholders Wallasey Urban District Council... J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
cs 18 Llanhilleth and Aberbeeg— Widening Line. Great Western Railway Company pee Se Great Western Railway Station, Newport. 
os 19 Seaham Harbour and Hartlepool—Railway North-Eastern Railway Company W. J. Cudworth, Company’s Engineer, Darlington. | 
as 20 Peterborough—Electric Lighting Plant . Corporation ... J.C. Gill, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Peterborough. — 
a 20 Sutton and Howth, near Dublin—Electric Tramway .. Great Northero Railway Co. . (Lrelan a) ue Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street, Terminus, Dubl 
AS 23 Port Louis, Mauritius—Electric Lighting od Corporation Agent-General for Mauritius, 9, Idol- lane, City. 
FA 25 London—Alterations at Pumping Station... .. County Council rf ...  Hngineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, s. 
% 27 Gravesend and Milton—Engines, Pumps, &c. .. Waterworks Company... J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W 
May 1 New Ross and Waterford—Railways Dublin, bo eae & Puke ne Rly. Co. M. F. Keogh, Secretary, Westland-row Station, Dublin. 
. 2 Perth, Western Australia—Electric Lighting Concession City Council ... Agent-Generals for Western Australia, 15, Victoria-st., 8 
4 17 London, E.—Construction of Wells, &e. ... i .« Poplar Union... ic Jes oa E, J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, 8. Ww. : 
June ~30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession ae +» | Municipal Council .., J. Pook and Co., 8, I fare St. Mary-axe, London. 
IRON AND STEEL— 

April 7 Sale—Iron Fencing and Gates... dia tas Urban District Council .., nae A. G. M‘Beath, 4, School-road, Sale. 
ee 10 Belfast—Rolled-steel Girder Rails .... os Harbour Commissioners ... W. A. Currie, Secretary, Harbour Office, Belfast. 
ed 11 Christiania—Tools, &c. ... ay Ofoten State Railways, Narvik... ... Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8S. W. 
$ 12 Hull—Ornamental Wrought Tron Gates ... Corporation .., ine ca .. A, E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
oa 12 Madras—Cast-iron Pipes i « _ Munieipal Commission 3 eis .. H.S. King, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 

a 12 Christiania—Fencing Materials .. Norwegian State Railways we + vee ~~ Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8. W.- 

3 17 Christiania—Rails, Trolleys, &c. $0 ..  Ofoten State Railway, Narvik .. Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 

3 17 London, §8.E.—Iron Pails <r 5 .. St. Mary Magdalen Vestry, Bermondsey F. Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road, $.E. 

re 19 Shrewsbury—Cast-iron Pipes ... dz2 Rca .. Gaslight Company .. es ..  W. Belton, Secretary and Manager, Gasworks, Shrewsbu 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— : - 

April 7 Spezia—Paint Brushes ... Dockyard Authorities .., a Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8.W. 
va i Blairgowrie, Scotland—Painting and Papering .. Sednvbus Messrs. Falconer, Architects, Royal Hotel, Blatrgonay 
‘eA 10 Woolwich—Painting, &e “be War Department... a5 bo R.E. Office, Mill-lane, Woolwich. 

* 10 Folkestone—Paints, Varnishes, 1 be... a Corporation = : Sie A. E. Nichols, 29, Dover-road, Folkestone. 
35 10 Stafford—Painting Carts, &c.. “Ab ; Corporation ... are sie , W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE— 

April 7 Stamford—Roads, &e. .. ia Urban Sanitary Authority re T. J. Ward, Surveyor, Stamford. j 
a4 7 Maidenhead—Street Work ... Town Council... aait aaa P. Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
re y Mold, Flints.—MateriaJs, Cartage, &e. Main Road Committee R. Lloyd, Inspector of Main-Roads, Bryn, Derwen, Mold 
Sy 8 Rawtenstall, Lanes.—Street Works .. Corporation bs A. We pea Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offi 

awtensta 
5 8 Southport—Granite ... Sc = SZ Corporation ... nee R.P. Hirst, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Soughport. — 
= 10 Abergayenny—Limestone i Rural District Council... ... oe J. Gill, Surveyor, Hereford-road, Abergavenny. 
5 10 Fort William, Scotland—Road Repair A County Council oot Ke ie _ Paterson, District Road’ Surveyor, Fort William. 
* 10 Guildford—Road Works af uae Corporation ... at C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate. 
< 10 London, S.E.—Wood Paving .. me a ... Camberwell Vestr, y. 5, Surveyor, V: estry Hall, Camberwell, 8.E. 
a 10 Moss Side, Lancs.—Road works ay ... Urban District Council W. a meted Surveyor, Council Offices, Moss- lane Bast, 
oss Side. 
of 10 Newark—Granite and Slag Rural District Council R, Oakden, jun., District Surveyor, Kirkgate, Newark. fs 
aS 10 Wisbech—Materials .. aoa .. Rural District Council ~G. Carrick, 13, South- brink, Wisbech. 
i 11 Winton, Bournemouth — Street Watering Van and Urtan District Council Wet: Streather, Surveyor, ‘Council- chambers, Winton. 
Sweeping Machine... ane ae : : 
PA 11 London, W.—Laying Wood Paving .. .. St. Mary Abbotts Vestry, sega do .. W. Weaver, Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High-st., 
33 11 Shoeburyness—Making- -up Roads. ... Urban District Council ... H. Harris, Surveyor, Clarence- street, Southend-on-Sea, 
x 11 Staffordshire—Road Metal, &e. County Council a ate te feasts ae Chief Surveyor of Main Roads, County-bldgs. 
Staffor 
9 12 Gravesend—Granite ... mn Union Guardians... os me ...° Master of Workhouse, Trafalgar-road, Gravesend. 
a 12 London, N.—Granite Setts owe Islington Vestry eas .. J.P. Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. 
= 12 Southwold—Roads nee ey. Coast Development Co. Ltd. . H. Miller, 16, Museum-street, Ipswich. 
ES 12 Wrexham—Street Improvements : Town Council.. .« Borough Surveyor, Wrexham. 
a 12 Aylesbury—Granite, Flints, &c. Urban District Council . J.H. Bradford, 2, Rickford’s-hill, Aylesbury. 
5 13 Blackburn—Granite Setts He ose Highway Committee W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackbt 
-; 13 Cuckfield, Sussex—Materials ... oat .. Rural District Council W. Beach, "Surveyor, Perrymount-road, Haywards’ Heat 
a 13 Sunbury-on-Thames—Kerbing 7 ... Urban District Council H. F. Coales, Surveyor to Council, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
5 15 Tonypandy, Wales—Roadmaki ag ere pee hee Sng BOS nn tL Rickards and Blosse, Charles- street- chambers, Cardiff. 
es 17 London, 8.E.—Materials, &c. . He ... | Bermondsey Vestry. ... F, Summer, Surveyor, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-rd., 8.1 
% 18 London, N.—Paving _... ss Tottenham Urban District Council !... P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
ar 18 Gloucester—Stone and Haulage ees Highway Board tes aes 3h «1 — Weaver, Surveyor, Denmark-road, Gloucester. ae a 
SANITARY— 

April Morley—Sewerage Works eae a .. Corporation ete eee W.E. Putman, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, ia 3 
iz Andover—Sewerage Works .., To «=. Town Council... $5 aa a . A Purkess, Borough Surveyor, Andover. 
cd 8 Linlithgow—Drainage Works .., Se «. District Committee... ra .. BR. J. Glass, Sanitary Inspector, Linlithgow. z 
- 11 Halifax—Sewer i aes Improvement Committee... eels. Taste Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifa: 

a 12 Benfieldside—Sewer a Urban District Council .., ae Cc. J. Dixon, Surveyor, Bauk-buildings, Shotley Bridge. 

Sele SW Rawtenstall, Lancs.—Sewers, &. ... Corporation: (3s aes A, W. Lawson, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offic 
Rawtenstall. 

55 12 Brightlingsea, Essex—Sewerage Works Urban District Council f J. J. Taylor, 1, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 

12 Westbury-upon-Trym—Sewerage Works .., Barton Regis Rural District Couneil A. P. J: Cotterill, 7, Baldwin- street, Bristol. 

“ 20 Bexhill—Sewerage Works ge Ses Urban District Council G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill, 

May 12 Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme .., ins ase eawateabe: Town Engineer, J ohannesburg. 

TIMBER— - : 

A 10 Dundalk—Sleeper Blocks ts a er — pier bene, Copibany urs: T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens- street Terminus, Dub 

an 

Arai) Ut) London, N.W.—Jarrah Wool Paving sb ea .. St. Pancras Vestry ... ty nee Geena WINS Blair, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, N. LW. 

Fiemeae 6 Grayesend—Firewood ... .. Workhouse Guardians  ... ag +. W.J. King, Clerk, Town Hall, Gravesend. = 

3 ds. London, S.E.—Hard Wood Paying Blocks |. St. Mary’s Vestry, Newington ... Poca et fhe 8 Dunham, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Walworth 

¢ He 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE 

DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


BE SENT IN, 


April 14 Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... £150, £100, £50 
» 18 — Fleetwood—Schools .., £10 10s, Se eee BI ie Sen 
» 30 Ramsgate—Concert Hall, Reading Room, Lavatories,&c. £50, £20, ‘£10 |. % eas seosber sian 
April 24 Arbroath—Infectious Diseases Hospital or soy £20, £15, £10.. 3 a Se ~ 
May 1 . Stockton-on-Tees—Market Hall ... ¥ oF «. £25, £15, £10... = 
Jone 1 Leeds—Market Halland Shops... ue se. £150, £100, £50 
3 Harrogate—Kursaal , ao ‘= 


” ee 
No date, St. Thomas, near Exeter—Boys’ School 


£150, £100, £75 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


City Surveyor, Bradford. 

Clerk, School Board, Fleetwood. 

a Nig 2 Taylor, Surveyor, Broad- street, Tassie ‘ 
W.F. Macintosh, Clerk to Arbroath Burgh Commi 10: 
Corporation. : 
_ Corporation. 

Corporation. =a 
J. Champion, Clerk to St. Thoninethe: Apostle § 
-. Board, St. Thomas, near Exeter. 


- Property and Land Sales. 


» 


To Builders, Contractors, and others. 


AJ ESSRS. FULLER. HORSEY, SONS, AND 
“ CASSELL are instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, in lots, at South Wharf; Lowestoft, on 
UESDAY, APRIL 18th at half-past 12 precisely, 


__ SAW-MILL PLANT and MACHINERY, 


including vertical timber frame, two double deal frames, 
two circular saw benches, two moulding machines, 
panel planer, two general joiners, trying - up 
machine, two fret saw machines, tenoning machine, 
Richard's patent mortising and boring machine, 
6 foot-power mortising machines, dovetailing, tree- 
nail, sand-papering, and painting machines, wood- 
turning lathe, two mitre cutters, moulding iron grinder, 
water of Ayr stone, eight glue-heating stoves, 118 
joiners’ benches, frame and circular saws, cutters, 
chisels, carpenters’ and joiners’ tools, planing machine, 
drilling machine, two lathes, engineers’ and ‘smiths’ 
tools, two Cornish boilers, 30 h.-p. condensing beam 
engine, 20 h.-p. horizontal condensing engine, table 
engine, shafting and gearing, leather tands ; also 


The BUILDING MATERIALS 


of the Saw Mills and other buildings, comprising about 
bwo tons lead on roofs, 250 squares slates, 150 squares 
tiles, 250 squares slate boarding, 600 squares flooring, 
600 squares rough and weather boarding, about 100 
loads timber in roofs, girders and uprights, sashes and 
doors, 60 rods brickwork, quantity bricks, tiles, stone, 
drain pipes, old lead and iron and builders’ materials, 
water-cart, three tumbril and spring carts, nine 
Bateys and wagons, two timber whims, and other 
elects, z 

_ May be viewed the day preceding sale, and catalo- 
gues had on the premises; and of Messrs. FULLER, 
HorsEy, Sons, and CasseLz, 11, Billiter-square, 
London, E.C, 5 ; 


Auctions for the Year 1899, 


] | -ESSRS. TROLLOPE’S SALES of FREE- 
: HOLD and LEASEHOLD ESTATES, HOUSES, 
GROUND-RENTS, &c., will take place at the Mart, 
E.C., as follows :— 

_ Thursday, April 20th 


Thursday, August 3rd 
Thursday, May 18th ; 


; Thursday, October 19th 
_ Thursday, June 8th Thursday, November 23th 
_ Thursday, July 13th Thursday, December 14th 


Sales will be held on other dates as required. In all 
ases Messrs. Trollope will be glad to have as long 
10tice as possible respecting any property they may be 
instructed to offer by auction. 


Forthcoming Sales for the Year 1899, 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY (Lumleys, 


av. of St. James’s House, 22, St. James’s-street, 
mdon, S.W.) beg to announce the following days of 
EK by AUCTION, for the forthcoming year, at the 
, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C.; but, in addition, other 
tes can be arranged for special sales. Terms on 
plication. 
_ Tuesday, April 25th 
Tuesday, May 23rd 
_ Tuesday, June 6th 
Tuesday, June 20th 
- Tuesday, July 4th Tuesday, Nov. 28th . 
_ Tuesday, July 18th Tuesday, Dec. 12th. 


Messrs. E. and H. Lumley announce in the adver- 

ent columns of the “‘ The Times”’ on Saturdays a 
plete list of their sales, which will include estates 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, town and country 


Tuesday, Aug. 15th 
Tuesdiy, Sept. 12th 
Tuesday, Oct. 17th 

Tuesday, Nov. 14th 


ares, stocks, &c. In cases where property is to be 
Juded ample notice should be given in order to 
ure due publicity.—St. James’s-house, No, 22, St. 
es’s-street, S.W. 


=a Dates of Sales for 1899, 
V ESSRKS. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD 


YH. announce, for the convenience of their em- 
loyers, that their SALES by AUCTION of LANDED 
HOUSE PROPERTY, Ground and Improved 

Reversions, Policies of Assurance, Shares, and 
Securities, will-take place during the year 1899, at 
uction Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, Bank of England, 
the following Wednesdays in each month :— 


June 21st October 18th 
June 28th October 25th 
July 5th November Ist 
July 12th November 8th 
November 15th 


November 22nd 
November 29th 
December 6th 

December 13th 


Z August 2nd 
- | September 20th 
_| October 11th 


prices realised at these auctions are not included 
the official reports, such quotations being often 
dicial, and never beneficial, to the only parties 
rned—buyer and seller, 

, 99, Gresham-street, London, E.C. 
ams, ‘*Fox Bousfield, London.” 
Bank, ‘< 


Telephone 


ble Leasehold Investments on the above Estate. 
Leasehold Houses, Ground Rents £5, and 3 
hold Shops, Ground Rents £6 6s. 90 years 
e, from June 1898, Situate close to the Tilbury 
$,and at present all let at 8s. and 9s. per week, 
bove will be sold in single lots by 

SSRS. A. PREVOST and SON for 
HE LAND COMPANY, on WEDNESDAY, 
2th, 1899, in a Marquee on the Estate, at about 
1. Afterthe Sale of Plots, 


operties, ground-rents, reversions, gas and water’ 


lxxi 


Tilbury-park.—Adjoining the entrance to the impor- 
tant Dock and Railway Station. In the centre of a 
manufacturing district, and forming part of the 
Shipping Town of Tilbury.—109 Valuable Freehold 
Plots of Building Land, having excellent frontages 
to Dock, Calcutta, Malta, and Bermuda roads. 
Absolutely ripe for immediate Building operations, 
will be Sold by Auction in a Marquee on the above 
estate by 

ESSRS. A. PREVOST and SON, for 
THE LAND COMPANY, on WEDNESDAY, 

APRIL 12th, 1899, at TWO o’clock p.m, sharp. Free 

conveyances. Easy payments. Free abstracts. Imme- 

diate possession on payment of 10 per cent. deposit. 

Tithe and land tax free. Well made roads, A special 

train leaves Fenchurch Street station morning of sale 

at 11.50a.m. Free luncheon provided. Return tickets, 
1s. 6d. each. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. 6 


A NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum : 


AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 
< Course of EIGHT LECTURES (Wednesday 
evenings), and EIGHT FIELD LESSONS (Saturday 
afternoons). Commences April 26, Fee, £3 3s. 
MIDDLETON and CaRrpEN, 19, Craven-street, W.C. 4 


ASONS’ CHISEL STEEL, tin. to 1in. 
octagon, 14s. cwt. Masons’ Chisels, assorted, 
123. 281bs.—E. Dratery, Moore-street, Sheffield. 1 


UILDERS’ BUSINESS (established 40 

years; South of England) for SALE, Annual 

turn over about £20,000. Premises £50 rent. Stock 

and plant £500. Capital required to work about £2000. 

Premium for goodwill, &c., £500, Fullest particulars. 

Principals only—no agents.—Box, No. 1020, Office of 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


W ANTED (North), good all-round ASSIS- 


TANT. Experienced, energetic, and obliging, 
Able to take out quantities, and manage in principal’s 
absence, State particulars, age, and salary expected.— 
Box, No. 1021, Office of BurnpERS’ JOURNAL. o 


BOROUGH OF IPSWICH. 


ANTED. — TWO thorough _ practical 
PLUMBERS to act as ‘‘ Water Fittings In- 
spectors’”’ in the Waterworks Department of the 
Ipswich Corporation, ; : 
Applicants will be required to'hold a registered 
certificate from the Woishipful Company of Plumbers, 
London. S 5 
Wages commencing at 35s. per week, with uniform, 
Also a WASTE-WATER INSPECTOR, having a 
thorough knowledge of all kinds of water fittings, and 
experienced in the detection of waste from same. 
Wages commencing at 30s. per week, with uniform. 
Applications, stating age and experience, and accom- 
panied with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials (which will not be returned), to be sent to 


the undersigned on or before APRIL 11th, 1899, 
sed ‘* Water Inspector.” 
te ere ; H, ROBERTS, 
1 Engineer and Manager. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
Y ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adj usted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.— Sur- 
yeyor,” office of the Buinprrs JOURNAL. 39 


VERS rhea hs PSG Tees eae Eee a 
LUMBER (young man) wants JOB as 
P Leading Hand or otherwise; well up in latest 
sanitary and lead-laying; first-class references.—Box 
1024, BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 7 


UANTITIES prepared for ARCHITECTS 

} Accuracy 

and promptitude guaranteed. References given. Box 
2 


Re Exceptional Architectural 


Draughtsman, executes Competition and Exhibi- 
tion Drawings, Designs, and Perspectives in Ink, Wash, 
or Colour, and Architectural Sketches of every descrip- 

1 


tion.—Box 1002, Burnprer’s JOURNAL. 
TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London.” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manaaer, JOHN B, THORP, ArcuitEct & SURVEYOR. 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE, consisting of Four 
Whole-page Illustrations of Work by 
NICHOLSON and CORLETTE, C. F. A. 
VOYSEY, and H. WILSON. 

THE HOME DOORS OF ENGLAND by PAUL 
WATERHOUSE, with many interesting Illustrations 
from Photographs specially taken by W. Galsworthy 
Davie. 

THE CHURCH AND THE VILLAGE: with 
SPECIAL reference to NORTH DEVON: Written 
by G. LI. MORRIS. A further instalment of the 
Church and Village series, fully illustrated. 

ST. DAVID’S: Written by PHILIP A. ROBSON: 
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Welsh City and Cathedral, with numerous illus- 
trations. 

CLOCKS AND THEIR DECORATION: Being 
Part Two of Mr. E. GUY DAWBER’S Articles, 
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Clocks. Special illustrations by the author. 

THE ARTS IN ANCIENT EGYPT: By the Rev. 
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Fully illustrated. 

THE COLLECTOR: NUMBER THREE, THE 
IVORIES IN THE LOUVRE AND CLUNY 
MUSEUMS. This forms the Second Part of the 
Series upon these most wonderful collections written 
by Emile Molinier, Director of the Louvre. Illustrated 
by special photographs. 

See ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for APRIL. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Lonpon, we know, ad 
nauseam, to be the 
richest city in the 
world. We also, in these latter days of 
phenomenal expansion, know it to be the 
poorest in methods of communication ; in 
ways by which the Hast may reach the West, 
and the North shake hands with the South, 
without needing the better part of a day, 
and the changing from tram to ‘bus, from 
‘bus to train, and so back to tram again, to 
perform the feat. There are few sorrows so 
poignant as those of the divided members of 
a family who live, say at Hornsey and at 


The Way 
About London. 


Tooting ; at Clapton and at, Kingston-on- 
‘Thames. Better for their chances of again 


seeing one another in this life if they lived, 


_ not those ten miles apart, but at either end 


of the fifty miles dividing London and 
Brighton. They could do that journey in an 
hour ; how long they would be in performing 
those between the other parts we have named 


_ we will leave to the industry of our readers 


the fugitive and uncertain ’bus. 
a great convenience, when the Central London 


to determine. We have neither the will nor 
the patience to essay the task ourselves. 
The worst of this is that the difficulty—nay, 
the impossibility—of at present being con- 
veyed swiftly and cheaply between distant 
parts of the metropolis seems in no way of 
being adequately remedied, although we 
have at the present time no fewer than three 
great urban railways in progress, a fourth 
opened less than a year ago, and several 
others projected. The fact is that, so long 
as railways are projected as_ separate 
financial schemes, instead of being all related 
in one ordered whole, they will only be con- 
structed along the most crowded courses of 
traffic, leaving the more speculative back- 
waters of the suburban life exploited only by 
It will be 


Railway is opened at the close of this year, 
to be able to travel in twenty minutes from 
the Bank of England to Shepherd’s Bush, 
without the usual fight for a seat, which 
may be witnessed at the stopping-places of 
the ‘buses, on any wet evening, alon 

Holborn and Oxford Street; but when the 
trains full of passengers reach Shepherd’s 
Bush the same contest will be waged in the 


teeming rain among those who want to go - 


on to Gunnersbury or to crowded Acton and 
Ealing. As for the Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway, now under construction, 
that is frankly being made for the con- 
venience chiefly of railway passengers who 
want to travel between those two great 
trunk lines, the Great Central and the 
London and South Western Railways. We 
really owe much of our troubles in this 
matter to the Houses of Parliament, erro- 


neously supposed to sit and slave at 
Westminster for the welfare of the 
public. It will be scarcely credible to 


many who read these lines (but it is the 
simple fact) that London possessed no 
local railways whatever until the first 
section of the Metropolitan Railway was 
opened, between Edgware Road and Farring- 
don Street in January 1863. That rail- 
way was originally sanctioned in 1853, by 
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_ Manner, 


what was then called the ‘“ North Metropo- 
litan”’ Railway Act. That the Metropolitan 
Railway should ever have been called the 
“North Metropolitan” sounds humorous 
to-day, when we might fitly name a new line 
at Finsbury Park or Holloway in such a 
Thus, railways had been making in 
different parts of the country and to termini 
in the then suburbs of London, since the early 
*30’s, but not until 1863 did London possess 
a solitary line of its own. Attempts had 
been made long before, but the jealousy of 
the great London landlords, which had pre- 
vented the termini of the trunk lines being 
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for wayleaves. To-day the state of the law 
is such that it is fully recognised that the 
landlord has no claim-to be consulted as to 
subterranean railways projected through the 
subsoil of his property; always, of course, 
supposing that the works are to be situated 
at such a depth, and constructed in such a 
manner, as not to interfere in any way with 
buildings situated or likely to be built above. 
This principle was re-affirmed by a com- 
mittee of the House a few weeks ago, in the 
course of hearing the Hampstead, Euston, 
and Charing Cross Railway Bill, when the 
Duke of Bedford’s claim for notice to. be 
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SECTION OF END BAY. 


placed in town, sufficed, through their interest 
in Parliament, to kill all other London railway 
bills. They were afraid for their property. 
To-day the most of them would for the sake of 
increasing the value of their freeholds, only 
too gladly welcome fresh schemes; but these 
are the days of improved subterranean 
tunnelling ; of the Greathead Shield and the 
air-loch, rendering obsolete the old ‘ cut-and- 
cover’ system, which once paved the way 
for large compensation claims and payments 
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given him in respect of such portions of that 
undertaking as passed beneath his Blooms- 
bury property was disallowed. This will be 
a factor which will make for the projection 
of new railways where, under the old regime, 
the sums to be paid to property-owners 
would have been absolutely prohibitive. It 
is only in surface railways that room for this 
form of plunder is now left, and London is 
likely to see very few more of such lines. 
C. G. H. 
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On Reflection. 
89 th 
The London me Mays me ti a 
Building Trades. Technical Edueation 


Board of the London 
County Council appointed a special sub- 
committee to inquire into “the educational 
requirements of members of the building 
trades, and the provision at present exist- 
ing.” The report of the committee, which 
has just been published, contains much food 
for reflection for all who are in any way 
concerned in the building trades of London. 


The committee examined twenty-nine wit-_ 


nesses, most of whom were specially qualified 
by their position and experience to throw 
light upon the subjects under inquiry. 
Among those who gave evidence were archi- 
tects, builders, technical teachers, builders’ 
foremen, and trade union officials; and 
with such a multitude of counsellors, 
though there might be wisdom, it was 
not to be expected there would he 
unanimity. Nevertheless, the inquiry has 
disclosed certain clear and undisputed 
facts which had not perhaps hitherto been 


generally suspected. Prominent among these 
is the almost startling fact that the doors of 
the building trades in London are practically 
closed against London boys. London 
builders as a rule do not want apprentices, 
and will not take them except on payment of 
a heavy premium, sometimes, indeed, not even 
then. An extract from an earlier report 
which is quoted by the sub-committee shows 
that in 1895 there were found to be, among 
12,000 employés in various branches of the 
building trades, only eighty apprentices and 
143 “learners,” instead of 1600, which would 
have been about the normal proportion. In 
some cases it is the workmen themselves 
who seem to be responsible for the limitation 
of the number of apprentices, but more 
often it is the masters. Mr. George 
Cole, secretary of the London  dis- 
trict of the National Association of opera- 
tive plasterers, stated that in the plaster- 
ing trade he thought there were only about 
ten apprentices in the London district within 
a radius of twelve miles. He had gone round 
to employers offering a premium of £25, but 
they would not have an apprentice. Five 
years ago he approached the master builders 
and found there were no boys in the trade 
and no builders affording any facilities for 
them. It will be remembered that one of 
the “objectionable practices” alleged 
against the Plasterer’s Union was that they 
have refused to allow the employment of 
apprentices; it is evident from this report 
that such a charge is entirely without 
foundation as far as London is concerned. 


THE reasons for the em- 
ployers’ attitude on the 
matter of apprenticeship 
are intelligible enough. Rents in London are 
so high that every square yard in a work- 
shop must be made to produce the most 
valuable output possible; a lad who is just 
beginning to learn his trade and whose 
productive capacity is practically nil, takes 
up as much room at a bench as a skilled 
craftsman. Again, there is the difficulty of 
discipline. Your apprentice may be lazy or 
“cheeky,” but you cannot “sack” him, at 
least not without considerable trouble. This 
difficulty does not apply to the “learners,” 
who, being liable to instant dismissal for 
misconduct, are more amenable to discipline ; 
but that system is open to serious objection 
im another direction. In some shops, it 
would appear, the learners pay a fee to the 


The Training of 
Artisans. 


foreman and are directly under his control, the 
tendency of this system being for the learner to 
be dismissed without due cause in order that 
the foreman may take another fee from another 
learner. As a general rule the London 
building trades are recruited from the 
country; very few of the skilled workmen 
at present engaged by London building firms 
learned their trade in London. Altogether 
it is a bad lookout for the London boy, and 
considering that the equivalent of a fair-sized 
town is added to the Metropolis every year 
it seems hardly fair that the Londoner should 
have scarcely any share in the building 
of it. A large part of the evidence be- 
fore the Committee related to the exist- 
ing provision for technical education in 
the building trades in London, and it was 
shown that in this important matter steady, 
if not very rapid, progress is being made. 
But it must not be supposed that the train- 
ing given in technical and _ technological 
classes can be regarded as an effective sub- 
stitute for the declining system of appren- 
ticeship. The technical school will not 
open the door of a trade to the boy who 
wishes to enter it; once he is inside it will 
help him to become a more intelligent and 
more efficient workman, but it is a rule in 
the majority of trade schools, polytechnics, 
&e., to limit the instruction strictly to those 
engaged in the particular trade concerned. 
Moreover, the technicalschools are not capable 
by themselves (it is no disparagement to them 
to say so) of turning out thoroughly skilled 
craftsmen; the actual conditions of com- 
mercial work cannot possibly be exactly 
reproduced in the classroom and the college 
workshop. 


The Committee’s WHAT then can be 
Bropesaicue done for the London 
boy who aspires to 


becoming a skilled joiner, plasterer, or 
mason? There is no one to pay high 
premiums so that he may be apprenticed 
in London, and he can hardly be expec- 
ted to go into the country to learn his 
trade and then come back to London. 
The Committee, of course, were only in- 
directly concerned with this problem. Their 
business was primarily to consider the 
question of technical education. But there 
can be no doubt that in the recommenda- 
tions upon which they agreed, they were 
largely influenced by the decline of the system 
of apprenticeship, and the consequent passing 
of the London building trades out of the 
hands of London workmen. There are seven 
distinct recommendations in the report, and 
the idea underlying them seems to be this: if 
the masters will not take raw lads and train 
them till they become skilled workmen, we 
must arrange for a large part of the training 
being done by other means; let the system 
of technical education be so extended and im- 
proved that a lad may enter his trade at the age, 
say, of seventeen, not indeed a fully skilled 
artisan, but having acquired such a degree 
of skill that it shall be worth while for an em- 
ployer to take him without a premium, and to 
pay him a reasonable wage. ‘To this end the 
Committee would raise the legal age for leay- 
ing school, and give the boy between the ages 
of thirteen and fifteen increased opportunities 
for manual training and drawing. After 
that he might have a couple of years’ train- 
ing in day classes at a polytechnic. The 
Committee would break down the present 
exclusiveness of the technical classes; any- 
one who is capable of profiting by the in- 
struction afforded should be allowed, they 
suggest, to attend theoretical classes, and a 
mechanic-in any branch of the building 
trade should be allowed to attend both 
theoretical and practical classes in other 
branches of the building trade; the practical 
classes should be open also to learners and 
improvers under nineteen years of age. With 
a view to increasing the practical value of 


the instruction given it is suggested that 
committees consisting of operatives, foremen, 
and employers in each trade should be 
appointed to visit classes connected with the 
Technical Education Board and report to the 
Board as to their efficiency, and make sugges- 
tions for their improvement. As to the 
teaching, it is suggested that more stress 
should be laid on methods which secure 
mechanical skill and quickness of workman- 
ship, and that the teachers should, as far as 
possible, be actually engaged in the trade in 
which they give instruction. These sug- 
gestions seem eminently reasonable and 
practical, and there should be little difficulty 
in carrying out all of them, except perhaps, 
the raising of the legal age for leaving 
school, that of course involves parlia- 
mentary action; and public opinion, we 
fear, is hardly yet ripe for a change in that 
respect. However, it must come in time, and 
the sooner the better, for it will inevitably 
tend to produce a superior type of workman. 
The system of apprenticeship is not likely 
to be revived to any great extent, and it is 
to technical education that we shall have 


to look more and more for the training of — 


intelligent and skilful craftsmen. 


A ‘BUILDERS’ JOURNAL” 
COMPETITION. | 


DESIGNS FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


N accordance with our announcements in 
the last two issues of the Bu1LpERs’ 
JOURNAL, we have arranged a competition, to 
be open to all our readers, for designs for a 
country house. » As the competition is intended 
to meet the requirements of an individual cor- 
respondent, we append a statement of his 
wishes and, in making the awards, preference 


will be given to designs which most nearly 


comply with the following requirements :— 
“T want a house long and low, with a large 
square entrance hall, to be used as a comfort- 
able sitting-room,a wide staircase, anda gallery 
going partly round hall, a dining-room and 
boudoir for a lady, about six bedrooms, and 
three servants’ rooms, with comfortable offices, 
&e. I want something a little unusual, either 


dark stained woodandthatch,or oldtimbersand 


thatch, and all kinds of angles and windows.” 

There is no limit as to the size of the site, 
nor yet as to price, but needless extravagance 
must be avoided. 


The designs submitted may include a per- 


spective view, as well as plans and elevations, — 


and must be accompanied by a brief specifica- 
tion. They may be drawn to any convenient 
scale, but must be inked in and be without 
colour or wash. 


Drawings must be despatched so as to reach 


the Editor of the BurtprErs’ JouURNAL not later — 


than May 10th; they must be submitted under 
a motto, accompanied by the name and address 
of the competitor, in a sealed envelope. 
Premiums of £10 10s., £5 5s., and £2 2s., 
will be awarded for the three best designs. 


The services of a well-known architect will be — 


secured to act as assessor. The three pre- 


miated designs will be forwarded to our corre- — 
spondent, who may commission the carrying — 
out of one of them; but it must be understood — 
that our responsibility in the matter ends with — 


the payment of the premiums. 


The drawings will remain the property of 
their authors, but we reserve the right to ; 


reproduce any we think fit. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE WORKS 
OF INIGO JONES. 


By H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. 


(Continued from No. ccavi., page 116.) 


HE earliest signed design by Jones is one 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, 
dated 1616. In1617 he prepared designs 

and a model for a new Star Chamber at West- 
minster. This was one of his first commissions 
for the Government. The drawings are now at 
Worcester College, Oxford, but were never 
carried out. In the same year he commenced 
a work at Greenwich, where he built the 
Queen’s House, which now forms the centre of 
the Royal Naval School, for Anne of Denmark, 
Queen of James I. The buildings were com- 
pleted by Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles L., 
and the date of completion, 1635, as well as 
the name “ Henrietta,” are still to be seen on 
the front of the building. The interior deco- 
rations were by Horatio Gentileschi, and one 
of his ceilings (much damaged) still remains 
in the saloon. Charles II. set about the re- 
building of the old Palace, and Webb was 
employed to assist Denham (Surveyor to the 
Works) in its reconstruction. 

When Sir Christopher Wren in after years 
made his masterly design for the completion 
of the building, he followed, as probably only 
he in those days could have followed, the 
work commenced by Jones. There are some 
drawings of Greenwich in the Devonshire 
Collection dated 1637, but these were made 
by Webb. 


Tn 1617 he also commenced the new chapel 


Of Tjincoln’s Inn, which was consecrated in . 


1623. This chapel is the one certain instance 
Of a design by Jones in Gothic, and has been 
said to have been designed in 1610, that is 
when the old chapel was demolished, and 
before he had arrived at his maturer manner. 
There is some considerable doubt whether the 
other Gothic churches often attributed to 
him, namely, the churches of St. Catherine 
Cree and St. Alban’s, Wood Street, were 
designed by him. 

There is no evidence that Jones was em- 
ployed on any building at all prior to the 
appointment he was fortunate to secure as 
Surveyor of the Works to Prince Henry, who, 
as a keen patron of the arts, warmly 
appreciated the genius of his architect. In 
his official capacity he superintended the 
repairs and alterations to Richmond, Shene, 
and St. James’s Palaces; but the appoint- 
ment unfortunately was not to be of long 
duration, for the Prince died on November 6th, 
1612, when Inigo Jones had held the office for 
only two years. His income suffered con- 
siderably by the Prince’s death, and his 
prospects seemed none too favourable ; but he 
appears to have saved money, and to have 
now become a man of independent means ; 
moreover, he had several noble patrons, chief 
of whom were the Earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke and Lord Danvers. 

About 1613 he made his second visit to 
Italy; the dates are surrounded with un- 
certainty, but he was undoubtedly in Rome 
in January, 1614, and there is an entry in his 
annotated copy of Palladio (in the British 
Museum): “In the name of God. Amen. 
The 2 of January, 1614, I being in Rome com- 
pared these desines with the ruines them- 
sealves, Inigo Jones.” He writes later: “The 
stairs at Chambord I saw being in France, 
there are 2 wayes to ascend y*® small hath a 
waal w» windowes cut out, but this yt seems 
was discoursed to Palladio and he invented 
of himself this staires.” In the book of Jones’ 
designs published some time after his death, 
there is a staircase similar to that of Cham- 
bord, though on a larger scale. 

Jones and his copy of Palladio were in- 
separable comp»nions, he took it with him 
wherever he journeyed, even on his progresses 
as Surveyor of the Works, and notes of what 
he saw appear on many pages. He thus 
writes of the Temple of Jove, June 13, 1639 :— 
**Clemente Scoltor Romano, tould mee that 
the ruines of this temple is pulld all downe, to 
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have the marble by the Constable, Barbannos 
Collona, by the Pope’s permition ; this was the 
noblest thing in Rome, in my time. So as all 
the good of the ancients will be utterly ruined 
ear longe” By this time his fame seems to 
have spread abroad, and the Italians much 
appreciated his genius. Two buildings t Leg- 
horn are pointed out as his, and some are #1so 
ascribed to him at Venice, but all on slender 
grounds. 

On the death, in 1615, of Simon Basil, Sur- 
veyor of the Works, Inigo returned to 
England to take possession of the office of 
which the King had granted him the reversion. 
His salary was to be at the rate of eight 
shillings per day for his entertainment, eighty 
pounds per annum for his “recompense of 
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availes,’ and two shillings and eightpence a 
day for his travelling expenses, together with 
a house, apparel, &c. 

Evidence exists that the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke were active in bringing the 
merits of Jones before the King. The Earl of 
Arundel understood and was very fond of every 
description of art; the Arundelian marbles at 
Oxford, and his patronage of Inigo Jones, 
Vandyck, and Hollar, will long commend his 
name to Englishmen as a great patron of art. 

Jones’ new office kept him very busy. The 
many progresses of the Court kept him con- 
stantly employed, and the numerous palaces 
and manor houses required much attention. 

In 1618 James I. appointed a commission 
“to plant and reduce to uniformitie Lincolne’s 
Inn Fields.” The commission consisted of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon and other distinguished 


persons, assisted by Jones, who made the plan, 
and designed several of the houses on the 
west side, including Lindsey House and those 
houses which have the rose and fleur-de-lis 
on the pilasters. Private interests prevented 
the full execution of his scheme, a result 
which leads Mr. Stowe to indulge in the 
following reflections:—“ From the terras in 
Lincoln’s Inn Gardens we have a prospect of 
one of the largest and most beautiful squares 
in Europe, originally laid out by the masterly 
hand of Inigo Jones, and intended to have 
been built all in the same style and taste, 
but by the miscarriage of this and many other 
such noble designs there is too much reason 
to believe that England will never be able to 
produce people of taste enough to be of the 
same mind, or unite their sentiments for the 
public ornament and reputation.” 

These sentiments, uttered more than two 
centuries ago, unfortunately, would be as 
appropriate if uttered at the present day. 

An oil-colour view of Jones’ design for 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is preserved at Wilton 
House. The view is taken from the south, 
and the principal feature in the elevation is 
Lindsey House.. This house may be regarded 
as one of the best examples of Jones’ street 
Architecture ; the proportion is admirable. 
The design consists of a rusticated basement 
und a ground floor, from which spring six 
Ionic pilasters, the caps being of a type fre- 
quently used by Jones, having a swag sus- 
pended between the volutes ; surmounting the 
pilasters is a modillion cornice and balustrade, 
on which originally rested handsome vases. 
The balusters are of the long attenuated form 
so much affected by him, similar types of 
which may be seen on the Banqueting Hall 
and Ashburnham House. Between the 
pilasters are two rows of windows, those on 
the first floor surmounted by pediments, the 
centre one curved; those on the second floor 
are quite plain, and almost square. At the 
two angles of the courtyard are the red-brick 
piers, with vases which add so much to the 
picturesqueness of this side of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The house was originally built for 
Robert, Earl of Lindsey, General of the King’s 
forces at the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
was long inhabited by persons of distinction, 
including the proud Duke of Somerset. 

On Tuesday, January 12th, 1619, the old 
Banqueting House at Whitehall was destroyed 
by fire, and Jones was ordered to erect on the 
same site a building of the same character. 
He appears to have dealt with the matter with 
great promptitude, for in less than six months 
he had completed the design, had the ground 
cleared, and the fou.dation stone laid. Three 
years later, on March 31st, 1622, the build- 
ing was completed, the total cost being 
£14,940 4s. 1d, which did not, however, 
include the cost of a new pier at Portland for 
exporting the stone, amounting to £700. 

In the accounts Inigo’s masterpiece is des- 
cribed as “A new building with a vault under 
the same, in length 110ft.,and in width 55ft. 
within, and in height 55ft. within, the wall of 
the foundation being in thickness 14ft., and in 
depth 10ft. within ground, brought up with 
bricks; the first story to the height of 16ft., 
cut into rustic on the outside and brick on the 
inside; the walls 8ft. thick, with the vault 
turned over on great square pillars of brick, 
and paved in the bottom with Purbeck stone, 
the walls and vaulting laid with finishing 
mortar, the upper story being the Banqueting 
House, 55ft. in height to the laying on of the 
roof, with two orders of columns and pilasters, 
Ionic and Composite, with their architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, and other ornaments, also 
rails and balusters about the top of the build- 
ing, all of Portland stone, with fourteen 
windows on each side, and one great window 
at the upper end, and five doors of stone with 
frontispiece and cartoones ; the inside brought 
up with brick, finished over with two orders 
of columns and pilasters, part of stone and 
part of brick, with their architectural frieze 
and cornice with a gallery upon the two sides, 
and the lower end supported upon great car- 
toones of timber carved, with rails and 
balusters of timber, and the floor laid with 
spruce deals; a strong timber roof covered 
with lead, and under it a ceiling divided into 
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a fret, made of great cornices enriched with 
carving, painting, &.” It is difficult to 
account for the thickness of the walls given in 
this description, which seems impossible. 
Nicholas Stone was the master mason em- 
ployed, and he received 4s. 10d. a day. 
Charles I. gave Rubens, who was assisted by 
Jordaens, £3000 out of his own purse for 
paintings fitted to the ceiling in 1635. The 
end panels represent the British Solomon on 
his throne pointing to Prince Charles, who is 
being perfected by Wisdom, and in the other 
panel he is represented as embracing Min- 
erva and routing Rebellion and Envy; the 
centre panel shows him trampling on the 
globe, and flying on the wings of Justice to 
Heaven. Vandyck was to have painted the 
walls with a history and procession of the 
Order of the Garter. The Palace of Whitehall 
was burnt down on January 2nd, 1698, but the 
Banqueting House was fortunately saved, and 
thus besides being the sole relic of a White- 


hall that never existed except on paper, if is © 


also the sole relic of a Whitehall that was. 
The Banqueting Hall was,the only portion 


| of Webb. 


built of the colossal palace designed for 
James I. by Jones, and in fact was only one 
out of four similar pavilions in a vast scheme 
which was to have extended some 1150ft. 
towards Northumberland House and to have 
occupied the whole width between the road- 
way and the Thames. 

Two sets of designs have been published for 
the complete scheme. Campbell, who published 
his set of plates in the “ Vitruvius Britanni- 
cus ” 1717-25, states that he obtained the 
originals, which he dates 1639, from Mr. 
William Emmett, of Bromley. These drawings 
are now in Worcester College Library. Camp- 


bell states that the Banqueting Hall was 


built in 1617, and on that account may hardly 
be trusted, indeed few, if any, of these drawings 
were probably the work of Webb. In 1727 
William Kent published a set of plates from 
drawings in the possession of the Earl of 
Burlington which also appear to be the work 
Campbell’s drawings indicate a 
palace only about half the size of the sub- 
sequent design, the total dimensions being 
630ft. by 460ft. Those given by Kent are for 
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a palace 1280ft. by 950ft., and are entitled, 


“The Ground-Plant for the Palace of White-- 


hall for King Charles ye First, taken,’ and 
the elevation “ Upright for the Palace of White- 
hall for King Charles ye First, tsken,” but 
“the front is to be arranged, according to 
ye ground plott.” The meaning of this 
last provision was that it was to include 
Inigo Jones’ Banqueting Hall already built. 

From the reference to Charles I., it seems 
certain that he favoured the larger scheme, 
although Mr. Loftie affirms the contrary, 
doubtless on the evidence of Campbell, who 
describes his set of plates “as it was presented 
to His Majesty King Charles I. by the famous 
Tnigo Jones, 1639.” 

The great central court in the design for 
James I. was 392ft. by 198ft., whilst in that 


accepted by Charles, this court is 800ft. by — . 


400ft., the general plan, however, remains 


much about the same, though doubled in size. — 


The elevation was symmetrical, the composi- 
tion consisting of a regular facade with pro- 
jecting blocks at ends and centres, carried up 


above the intermediate range of buildings. A 


commencement was made in 1619, when the 
Banqueting Hall was built, but although 
Charles I. made strenuous efforts between 1630 
and 1640 to revive the scheme, there was no 
money available, and the increasing difficulties 
in which the King became involved put a stop 
to any possibility of carrying out this magni- 
ficent design. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield says of this design :— 
«The boldness and originality of Inigo Jones’ 
conception is amazing. It has appeared from 
our survey of English Architecture of the six- 
teenth century how utterly wanting this art 
had been in what may be called Architecture 
in the grand manner—that is, Architecture on 
a great scale, and depending for its effect upon 
proportion and orderly distribution, that is, 
on the abstract and essential qualities of 
Architecture rather than on the accidents of 
detail. Throughout the Elizabethan age costly 
palaces had been built, such as Wollaton and 
Audley End, but not one of those houses can 
be said to embody any large architectural 
idea. They are more or less picturesque 
masses of building, tricked out with adven- 
titious ornament, which might be shcrn away 
without materially injuring the Architecture. 
The detail itself is usually wanting in refine- 
ment and distinction, and although these 
houses arrest our sympathy by their associa- 
tions, considered from a purely critical stand- 


point they only rank as second-rate work. 
There was, in fact, no precedent whatever in — 
England for such a building as Inigo Jones 
The force of his _ 


designed for Whitehall. 
genius is shown in the fact that almost at one 


effort, and without previous failures, he was — 


able to create a finished masterpiece of design 
in a manner that was as yet quite unfamiliar 
in England. 


The Banqueting House, mere _ 


fragment as it is of a stupendous design,is to __ 


this day the most accomplished piece of pro- 


portion in England, and not inferior to the 
finest work of Palladio, and the great Italian 
masters.” 

(To be continued.) 


A New Bridge is to be erected over the 


River Rom at Havering Well Fordway, Essex, — A ‘ 


at an approximate cost of £2200. 


The New Cottage Hospital at Colne, 
which has been erected in commemoration of 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, and the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid last Saturday 


week, has cost £4,000. During the ceremony ~ | 


a stone, weighing about 4 cwt., fell on a 
man’s leg and badly sprained it. 


London Smoke.—The inspector appointed __ 
by the Coal Smoke Abatement Society made _ 
his first report to the committee at their — 
meeting held at 6, Onslow Gardens, and it was 4 
decided to draw the attention of the vestries 


to the worst cases in their respective districts, 


and to proffer evidence and assistance if re- 


quired. The hon. treasurer, Dr. des Voeux, 
was able to report a good result from the dis- 
tribution of the circular stating the aims of 
the society, the membership having increased 
considerably. 
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NOVELTY IN ART. 


By R. 8. BALFOUR. 


(Continued from page 129.) 


UT there are other deterrents to the produc- 
tions of artistic novelties which we cannot 
overlook altogether. Consider the ten- 

dencies of the present age, the gravitation to- 
wards a complete social equality, the continual 
apeing of the manners and customs of one 
nation by another, the constant copying of the 
characteristics and peculiarities of one class 
by the representatives of a different one, which 
is gradually bringing us towards a dull and 
regular average level of thought and aspira- 
tions. ‘This, indeed, is what we have to fear, 
this love of imitating the dress, the phrases and 
language, the mannerisms and amusements of 
our neighbours, fondly hoping that thereby we 
are gaining new things, while we close our eyes 
to the fact that the outcome of this inclination 
will carry us down, fettered by self-imposed 
restrictions, to the stagnant sea of a cosmo- 
politan level of intelligence. Must we not, 
therefore, strive to maintain intact our national 
conservatism, our ancient customs, and our 
national characteristics, free from foreign in- 
terference, preserve our language pure from 
imported words, our Architecture from the in- 
fluence of alien styles, our music, sculpture, 
and painting, from that of other schools, hold 
to our ancient sports and pastimes, not for the 


purpose of precluding the introduction of new 


methods into our life, but in order that our in- 
dividual and collective originality may be 
cherished, and that we may hold ourselves 
free from a hybrid equality and uniformity of 
mind. 

If the value of objects depends on their 
rarity, then a plethora of beautiful. things will 
engender a disgust for them. What then 
would be the result of each individual, com- 
munity or nation enjoying similar or equal 
advantages; would it make for an artistic 
progress; would such a state of things bring 
about a keener emulation in the creation of 
new ideas? Or would not the knowledge that 
these same ideas, as soon as evolved, were to 
become immediately common to mankind, act 
as a restraining influence on their production, 
by fostering a spirit of personal irresponsi- 
bility ; for man is by nature selfish, and will 
always desire to retain for himself any credit 
that is due to him for his thought and labour. 
If this be not so, that each individual desires 
to hold some advantage over the rest of-us, 


- then why are our patent office, our stationers 


hall, and similar institutions patronized by all 
and sundry ? 

Opulence is another factor that must be 
taken into eonsideration with regard to its 
influence on the production of novelties in 
Art. Like most of our luxuries, superabun- 
dance of wealth is as deplorable in its results 
as the total absence of it. It is not dis- 
puted that novelty and simple beauty are only 
possible up to a defined limit without wealth. 
Improvement has almost always been asso- 
ciated with, and accompanied by, an increased 
outlay, and investigation and experiment 
demand the expenditure of time and means for 
the production of any novelty.. How many 
great discoveries and beautiful things are lost 
to us, how many great minds have succumbed 
still burdened with an undelivered message to 
mankind, because the means for necessary out- 
lays were not forthcoming, because even their 
daily bread was lacking. 

But wealth, so beneficial to the production 
of men’s ideas and discoveries, when it is dis- 
creetly utilised, becomes equally prejudicial in 
its effects when lavishly applied. Justas great 
national wealth and power have invariably in 
history been the parents and forerunners of 
decadence and national obscurity, and just as 
in the individual vast acquired wealth tends 
to dull our brightest intellect, making it rare 
to see those keenest flashes of genius ema- 
nating from the race of Dives, so collec- 
tively great national wealth begets, in course 
of time, idleness, ease, and luxury; it dulls 
our perception of great ideals, and plays 
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havoc with our intelligence and best convic- 
tions. Thus when we find our minds 
impressed by a display of excessive magnifi- 
cence, or by a redundancy of ornamentation, 
or a needless intricacy of design, and not by 
that cultured simplicity which is the finest 
attribute of artistic beauty ; then immediately 
will become apparent to us the debasing influ- 
ence which is exercised by great riches upon 
Art. 

With regard to the value of education as a 
means of furthering the cause of freshness and 
novelty in Art, it may appear open to doubt 
if it really exercises any beneficial influence. 
True it enables us to appreciate more delicate 
distinctions and to cull a finer enjoyment and 
delight in beautiful things, andit also enables 
us to see thosecharms which are not apparent, 
and which might without sophistry be said to 
appear even blemishes in the eyes of the 
ignorant. Strange it is that education, facility 
for travel, and all the increasing means of com- 
munication, though they tend temporarily to 
broaden our minds, are really the means of 
destroying individuality, the very source from 
which new ideas are produced. Just as in real 
life it can only be the child who enjoys actual 
novelties, in that they are sensations appealing 
to him for the first time, so in proportion as 
our education advances are we deprived one 
by one of the causes which determine our 
enjoyment of novelty. 

If this theory be correct, then it would 
seem that in Architecture our education has 
been already carried very far, and that our 
travelling studentships and our foreign sketch- 
ing tours are hurrying us onwards to a still 
more nondescript and ineffectual style of 
building. Certain it is that true novelty in 
Architecture is practically non-existent. Our 


efforts at originality ceased to all intents with | 


the dawn of the great Renaissance. How 


paradoxical it seems that this revival, this 


PALACE OF WHITEHALL. 


INIGO JONES, ARCHITECT. 


“new life ” which was then instilled into Archi- 
tecture should also prove the death of that 
quickening spirit which alone can render 
progress possible. 

Since that time we have wandered up 
and down among all the monuments which 
have been bequeathed to us. Our little 
digressions from the original models seem 
apparently to be due more to a lack of 
knowledge than anything else, for it is 
difficult to call to mind any architect who has 
not become what we call, somewhat illogically, 
“more scholarly ” in advancing life, in that he 
strays less from the approved and well-beaten 
track, and returns to the more primitive stage 
of a closer imitation. It is almost invariably 
the young architect who starts forward in his 
career with new notions, and yet but few 
years pass ere he longs to recall those exuber- 
ances of his conception, and repents him 
earnestly of what was in reality an effort 
misdirected it may be, to assist in the sever- 
ance of Architecture from its place in the 
category of the dead Arts. As the years 
of professional life increase in number the 
struggle for emancipation begins to relax. It 
seems hopeless to f:e3 oneself from the 
trammels of tradition, when ridicule is the 
only encouragement awarded. ‘Truly the 
architect gets little credit for the infinite 
amount of thought which is absolutely in- 
dispensable when there is no precedent for 
guidance, when the composition is an experi- 
ment made in comparative darkness. Though 
such works usually earn some such term of 
reproach as “hideous,’ a word often in- 
discriminately and carelessly hurled at any 
fresh departure from the level road of common- 
places, yet surely those men who are will- 
ing to risk a professional reputation, who 
sacrifice their peace of mind, and who devote 
their energies to these experiments, even 
though they result in failures, surely they are 
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more worthy of praise. They are doing 
infinitely more for their Art than those who 
bask in the sunshine of public approval, 
because they offend no traditions, and because 
they hold themselves free from the dread 
eccentricity of originality. But few are those 
who can afford to express their individuality, 
for they are hampered by the necessity for 
gratifying the wishes, tastes, and opinions of 
those upon whom their livelihood depends. 
But he whom opportunity may favour, if he 
with sincerity of intention and earnestness of 
purpose works in this strain, has that 
within him which will make his work great. 
Every great movement has been heralded with 
ridicule, scepticism, and intolerance, and the 
fear of this surely is a reason why we make so 
little progress nowadays in Art. 


(To be continued.) 


Chimes.—A commencement has been made 
on the work of hanging a new chime of bells 
in the steeple of the Arbroath Parish Church. 
Messrs. Ramsay and Gordon are to execute 
the necessary masonry work, and Mr. J. 
Robertson, joiner, has the contract for the 
erection of the scaffolding. 
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THE NEW ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE. 


N addition to the Westminster and White- 
hall blocks, another important Government 
building is about to be erected. This is the 
New Royal College of Science, at South 
Kensington, of which we publish a perspective 
view, front elevation and plan. The architect 
is Mr. Aston Webb, upon whose well-deserved 
election to the Associateship of the Royal 
Academy we commented ina recent issue. The 
building is to be erected immediately facing 
the Imperial Institute, with which it has been 
designed to correspond in certain features. It 
will be of the same length and will be 
recessed from the roadway in the same way as 
the Institute; the entrance will be in the 
centre exactly opposite the entrance to the 
Institute, and the little domes at either end of 
the Imperial Institute will be repeated in Mr. 
Aston Webb’s building. It is proposed to 
span the roadway with archway screens con- 
necting the two buildings, and to erect a group 
of statuary in the circus that will be formed 
in the middle. The two buildings together 
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will thus form a beautiful and symmetrical 
group. ¢ 

The new Science College will form another 
of the fine group of public buildings, extending 
from Cromwell Road to Kensington Gardens. 
Upon one great axial line there will be the 
Natural History Museum, the new Royal 
College of Science, the Imperial Institute, the 
Royal College of Music, the Albert Hall, and 
the Albert Memorial. — 

The new building will contain a chemical 
laboratory 88ft. by 84ft., a physical science 
laboratory, L-shaped in form, extending 60ft. 
either way, the science library removed from 
the art museum in the Cromwell Road, which 
will be placed in the centre of the building, a: 
well as lecture rooms and other smaller rooms 
the arrangement of which is shown in the 
plan given on the opposite page. The new col- 
lege will accommodate about 250 students ; if 
will not supersede, but will supplement, th« 
existing accommodation in the Exhibitior 
Road, which has long been found quite in 
sufficient. 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE. 


N our article last week on the new Govern 
ment offices, the designs for which have 
lately been exhibited at the House of Commons 
we discussed at some length the principa’ 
features of Mr. Young’s proposed War Office 
Readers are asked, therefore, to refer to that 
article’ in connection with the illustrations 
we publish this week. The two elevations 
given in one of our double plates will convey. 
we think, a clearer idea of the architectural] 
features of the new building than any illus. 
trations that have yet been published. The 
plan printed on this page shows the extreme 
awkwardness of the site, and it is impossible 
not to admire the skill and ingenuity with 
which Mr. Young has overcome the many 
difficulties it presents. 


BRADFORD FIRE STATION 
COMPETITION. 


N our issue of March 15th we published the 
letter of protest addressed to the Bradford 
Corporation by a number of architects who 
took part in the recent competition for designs 
for a Central Fire. Brigade Station. The 
following official reply has been received by 
the architects’ solicitors : — 


Town Hall, Bradford, March 29th, 1899. 

Dear Sirs, : 

Your detter of the 27th inst., has been laid 
before the Watch Committee, who direct me to 
imform you that, after full consideration, they 
have decided, without exercising the power 
reserved in the conditions to call in the assist- 
ance of an assessor, that the first premium 
shall be awarded to the alternative design 
No. 1, sent in by Messrs. Mawson and Hudson, 
Architects, of this city. | 

With reference to the protests of your clients 
I have to state as follows: } 

1.—That the first paragraph thereof is 
disposed of by the above selection. 

2.—That the shortness of the time allowed 
for a public view.of the competitive de- 
signs which were not premiated was 
entirely due to the fact (as already in- 
timated to your clients) that the Art 
Gallery, where such designs were hung, 
was required for the Spring Exhibition 
of Pictures, and no other suitable place 
was available. 

3.—That the elevation and perspective of 
the premiated designs are not coloured 
as appears to be believed. 

However aggrieved your clients may feel, 
there is not the slightest ground for suggest- 
ing that the adjudication on the submitted 
designs has been carried out in any way other 
than with the strictest impartiality, based on 
the committee’s total ignorance of the author- 
ship of any of the designs until after the 
premiums were awarded.— Yours faithfully, 

- (Sd.) FREDERICK STEVENS, 
aes Deputy Town Clerk, 
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THE APPLICATION OF COLOUR 
TO INTERIOR ORNAMENT 
IN RELIEF. 


( [HE Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of 

the Royal Institute of British Architects 
was held last Monday evening, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. H. L. Florence, vice-president, in the 
chair. The minutes were first confirmed, and 
the secretary announced the death of Mr. 
Edmond Egan, elected an associate in 1880. 
The chairman then called upon Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester and Mr. F. L. Jenkins, to read their 
papers on “The Application of Colour to In- 
terior Ornament in Relief.’ Mr. Lanchester, 
having stated his indebtedness to Mr. H.C. Fehr, 
for his guidance in preparing this paper, said 
that the question of form and relief was so fre- 
quently of first importance that he should deal 
in his paper with the massing and treatment, 
both of colour and form, when applied to in- 
ternal decoration. Modelled work as a basis for 
colour treatment gives a solidity and strength 
that enables the painting to be kept in a more 
delicate key than would otherwise be thought 
satisfactory. The relief also is helpful in con- 
necting the work with the mouldings and forms 
around it in a way that no flat-painted work 
could do; and if the design of the whole 
interior is studied by architect and sculptor in 
conjunction, the result should be far beyond 
the very frequent method by which the archi- 
tect leaves a space here labelled “Sculpture,” 
or a panel there marked “Painting.” The 
sculptor naturally asks for as much freedom as 
possible, while the tendency of the architect's 
ilea is towards formality and symmetry. 


Spaces at disposal for decoration. 


Of the spaces the architect usually puts at 
the disposal of the decorator, the frieze is the 
most interesting and offers the greatest variety 
in its requirements ; it may consist of simple 
repetition of somewhat severely conventional 
forms, or it may teem with variety when it 
illustrates the great events connected with 
place or people. The frieze, however, is 
not always the most suitable form of 
decoration to adopt, and its comparatively 
uniform continuity of colour and modelling is 
not always what is most to be desired, A 
certain massing of either or both at intervals 
may, without cutting it up into disconnected 
panels, give the desirable suggestion of repeti- 
tion to the frieze, and at the same time 
suggest a sense of support or connection 
between other portions of the whole design. 
This treatment suggests a greater degree of 
solidity and higher relief in the supporting or 
dividing portions, though the same end might 
be attained by giving them more severity of 
form. An uninterrupted frieze gives length 
to the surface on which it is placed by the 
horizontal, stratified effect so obtained, and 
the more the frieze is cut up into sections the 
less will the modification in proportion appear. 


Vaults and Ceilings 


give excepticnal opportunities to the sculptor, 
though he can rarely put into them work 
having the same human and personal interest 
that the vertical surtace of the wall allows, as 
in most cases the decoration must be of a more 
structural and conventional character. With 
a view to suggesting the effects that can best 
be aimed at in various cases, the author went 
on to consider the actual methods of executing 
the work, and the most suitable colours and 
materials. The combination of 


Relief with Colour 


is not only valuable where the figure forms 
the basis of the design, but can also deal in an 
interesting way with decoration based on 
landscape, architectural, and other forms, 
varying according to the subject and the 
dependence placed on the relief and on the 
colour. If the scheme of decoration is suit- 
able, a delightful effect can be obtained by 
_ using colour very sparingly ; as mere sugges- 

tion—in ceilings, for instance, where colouring 


| 


should always be delicate unless supported by 
very strong architectural forms. Interesting 
effects may be obtained where it is desired to 
embody existing pictures or sculpture in the 
decoration, such works giving a note as to 
treatment and colour. 


The Second Paper. 


Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, observing upon the 
present craze for lavishly decorated buildings, 
said that each new hotel, restaurant, or place 
of amusement has to vie with, and if possible, 
go one better in point of extravagant decora- 
tion than its predecessor, and the architect 
must often experience the greatest difficulty 
in complying with his client’s demands, 
and sometimes at the expense of his own 
natural good judgment and taste. The neces- 
sity has arisen for a decorative material which 
shall, above all, be durable and easily cleaned, 
being permanently coloured to any key of 
brilliancy, and enriched with metals. These 
properties are embodied in the material known 
generally as coloured plaster relief work, and 
should prove almost sufficient reason for its 
production and use. With regard to the pre- 
valent mode of decorating 


Rooms in Private Houses, 


it is becoming more and more apparent how 
false a notion it is, and how extremely difficult 
to get any satisfactory effect by paper- 
ing the walls and hanging pictures upon 
them. The revival of the old method of 
designing and making such decorations as 
are required as part and parcel of the scheme 
of the room is a movement the influence of 
which is found to be widespread by reason of 
its truth of principle, and also because even 
the unanalytical mind will grow to perceive its 
advantage without knowing why. The use of 
coloured relief for such purposes would often 
be found most serviceable. The author then 
described the material and method of its pro- 
duction, and the plan adopted in the working of 


Reliefs by Mr. Moira 


and himself, working in collaboration. The 
relief work in question can in no respect be 
considered according to the usual laws govern- 
ing bas-reliefs, but must be modelled strictly 
with a view to the reception of colour. The 
quality of the colour depends so much on the 
texture of the surface underneath that it 
requires not a little experience and many 
experiments to obtain good results. The 
peculiar proverties of the material enable the 
painter to get a brilliant transparency of 
colour on some parts to contrast with the 
density of others, so that there are practically. 
no limitations to handicap him. This plastic 
material has the additional merit of giving 
exact reproduction, even to the impression of 
a thumb-print in’ the finished cast. The 
panels are easily removable from the wall 
without damage to them. When the work is 
fixed complete in its position, it is carefully 
reconsidered with relation to its exact sur- 
roundings, and alterations can be easily 
effected if desired. Some special advantage 
is derived in coloured relief work by the 
collaboration of painter and sculptor. Each 
would exercise wholesome restraint on the 
other which would be beneficial to the work, 
while the joint imagination of two minds 
should instil a greater degree of interest. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. J. M. 
Brydon, who proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Lanchester and Mr. Jenkins for their 
papers. He thought that the great difficulty 
architects had to contend with in interior 
decoration, as of rooms, &c., was the use of 
coloured decoration in relief. He thought 
there was now no difficulty in getting plenty 
of good work from artists. Mr. Jenkins had 
stated that it was practically impossible to 
get good work in coloured relief, unless two 
minds were engaged on it in collaboration. 
That was very well, as far as it went, but as 
architects were often asked only to suggest the 
colouring of sculptured decoration, this could 
not generally be done. When colour decora- 
tion was apphed to sculpture there was a great 
risk of losing the delicacy of modelling. He 
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thought that all sculptured forms should be 
treated conventionally, not using naturalised 
forms. He thought in the examples exhibited 
in the room the whole treatment was a little 
too restless, the lines requiring more conven- 
tionalising. He added that a magnificent 
use could be made of gold, by reason of its 
restfulness. Colours should be reduced to a 
very few, whereby a broad, majestic, decora- 
tive effect would be obtained. 

Mr. Harold Rathbone, being called upon, said 
that he wished to deal with the defiant atti- 
tude evidenced against a high glaze in decora- 


tion. He considered the great thing to attain — ; 


was permanency, as ‘by the use of glaze, al- 


though much might be lost by this high glaze. — 


In-the Della Robbia ware, made by the Della 
Robbia family in the past 400 years, the firing 
was not so hard as now obtained, but their 
work was very durable. As marble could not 
now be used, as was done in the Parthenon, 
owing to our smoky atmosphere outside, and 
as it was not quite suitable inside, he thought 
that the loss could be remedied by the putting 
of a light glaze over the work. 

Mr. Mountford seconded the vote of thanks 
and agreed with Mr. Brydon, in the suggestiou 
that a conventional treatment of coloured 
decoration in relief was desirable. 

Mr. J. D. Crace was sorry to see that the 
technical method had occupied so much 


attention, for this after all was of second rate — ; 


interest compared with the definite expression 
of surface and line. ; 


The Chairman said he could not agree with 4 


the insertion of panels in the “ spotty ” treat- 
ment, and he thought that in the decoration 
under consideration an old tapestry effect 
should be sought after. He then put the vote 
of thanks, which was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Lanchester briefly replied, and Mr. 
Jenkins, in acknowledging the vote, said that 
the material he and Mr, Moira worked in, as 
far as he could tell, was very durable, for they 
had tested it under water, and in very many 
ways. He held there were no limitations to 


the effects to be obtained, for any could be ~~ — 


obtained. 
The annual general meeting was announced 


to take place on May 1, when the annual 


report will be discussed, and the appointment 
of the Statutory Board of Examiners, nomina- 
tion of Auditors, and appointment of Scru- 
tineers for the annual elections, will take 
place. 


The Glasgow School of Art architectural 
class held their annual Easter excursion to 
Oxford under the leadership of Mr. W. R. 
Watson and Mr. W. J. Anderson, and made 
the round of all the important colleges. « 


A new High Altar in Renaissance style 
has been erected in the “ House of Prayer,” 


Hagley Road, Birmingham. Itisinalabaster 


coloured marble and metal, and has been 


designed by Mr. D. J. Powell and Mr.T.B. 


Hall. 


Knowle Church is to be restored and the - 3 


plans and specifications for new vestries and 
organ chamber have been completed by Mr. 


Chatwin, and Messrs. Collings and Godfrey, of ¥ 


Tewkesbury, have sent in atender to do the 
work for £770. 


Mr-Robert Baillie, who died at the resitt 


dence of his son at Lordship Park, London, N., 


on April lst, was the sole surviving partner of 


the firm of Westwood, Baillie and Co., ship 
builders and engineers, of London Yard, Pop- 


lar, E. Mr. Baillie, with the late Mr. Joseph 
Westwood and Mr. James Campbell, beganin 


1856 the business at London Yard, afterwards 
known as Westwood, Baillie and Co.,and many 


bridges were constructed by the firm—notably, _ 
the Sukkur bridge for India, which was, till _ 
the completion of the Fourth Bridge, the — 
largest cantilever bridge in the world,and the 
The firm also | 
built Her Majesty’s ships Resistance and. % 
Mr. Baillie was a 


Attock and Chenab bridges. 


Valiant, and other vessels. 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the Society of Engineers, and an associate of 
the Institution of Naval Architects. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF 
BEING AN ARTIST.* 


- BY BULKELEY CRESWELL. 


VV HEN I first considered the subject, the 
advantages of being an artist struck 
me as being so palpable, and so undeniable, 
that there appeared no doubt but there would 
be plenty to be said in amplification of them. 
It was recalled to my mind that a very large 
number of persons who are “artists ” under no 
definition ever constructed, are yet wont to 
pose as such; and that a still larger propor- 
tion of those who actually are artists seem 
borne up by voluptuous self-sufficiency on the 
strength of the fact. Besides this, a talented 
friend of mine, who had_ built himself an 
enviable reputation as a palmist—a ladies’ 
palmist—had informed me that he never 
fails to tell his subject she has “highly 
artistic proclivities, though he cannot say to 
what extent they may have been cultivated” ; 
and that the subject never fails to go sbroad 
marvelling at the wonders of palmistry. None 
ever doubt that they are artists, he had 
assured me, even though they can only 
establish and corroborate it by recalling to 
mind a single performance on a basket chair 
with a pot of enamel paint. It is a delightful 
and dignifying revelation to them, just as it 
was to the countryman to learn for the first 
time of prose and verse. “’Ere’ef I,” he said, 

“being talking prose all my life, and never 
knowed it!” From all this, I concluded, in 
my ignorance, that there must be some advan- 
tage in being an artist. It was soon forced 
upon me, however, that there were no advan- 
tiges at all in being an artist, but that on the 
contrary the disadvantages were manifest and 
immense. In my simplicity it had never 
occurred to me that anyone ever did anything 
or assumed to be anything-which did not 
bring in an equivalent advantage. Here then 
was an awakening. The practice of an art, it 
Seemed, was not only shorn and barren of all 

_ advantages, but was literally a-crawl with dis- 
advantages. 

These disadvantages then reveal themselves 
a3 of two sorts or kinds. An artist not only 
incurs disadvantages himself, but has a 
number of extraneous ones also which are 
dissipated, as it were, and become disadvan- 
tiges common to the community which has 
the ill fortune and the bad policy to harbour 


‘l'o begin with, the most general and most 
essential quality of the artist, and one which is 
almost necessary in the higher flights of art, 
is that of having pains and crying out. An 
artist might almost be defined as “one who 
has bad pains and cries out.” Gentlemen, to 
have bad pains is not an advantage in spite of 
the atmosphere of romance that is popularly 
accorded to it. A man who has everlasting 
toothache in his soul, although he may foster 
and cherish it, is no sound man and he is no 
happy man. It is a disadvantage to have 
toothache in one’s soul. As some of us inherit 
gout from fore-bears who lived too freely in 
the enjoyment of pleasures, so have these 
artists inherited a taint from the asceticism 
of medieval days. But this is not exactly the 
point. What we are concerned with here is 
that the high sentiments of an artist are com- 
posed and fabricated of ignoble qualities. It 
is a disadvantage to a man to be loaded with 
ignoble qualities, even though they enable 
him to paint a fine picture, write a fine poem, 
or compose a great symphony. An artist’s 
sensibilities are high strung to a morbid 
degree. Shades of colours, the contours of the 
human figure and of the misty hils, the 
silence of the night, the tumult of the sea, 
constantly move him to such tearful sensa- 
tions as few healthy men know twice in a life- 
time. His susceptibilities are like a help of 
jelly on a plate, which catches up the unper- 
ceived vibration of a cart passing in the 
street, and is ready to jump and shake itself 
to pieces on a quite ordinary commotion 


* Résumé of a yaper read before the Birmingham 
_ Architectural Association on February 27th. 
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near to hand. ‘These unmanly, vapourish 
foibles the artist fosters, and cultivates, and 
prides himself in. He rejoices in a sort of 
fragileness of physique. He has, as I say, the 
inherent instinct of the ascetic. He is tyran- 
nised over by his conscience and usually lacks 
all moral courage; no expediency, even in 
a matter concerning his daily bread, will urge 
him to break away from the principles and 
ideals of his art. He cherishes and boasts this 
fatuity as thouvh it were a virtue, instead of 
being, as it is,a contemptible scion of that 
same moral cowardice which holds a man from 
doing what he thinks may be wrong. He is a 
poor creature hustled by his conscience, and 
his conscience is a thing he has himself built 
up out of paint pots, and hogs’ hair, and the 
wretched cant of the studios or the literary 
club. He is an infernal Casalianca all in 
himself—he reduces lofty sentiments to a 
burlesque of them: he is for ever withstanding 
the natural appeals and claims of humanity 
and expediency till the voice of his artistic 
ideals shall.cry him permission; he is, as 
I have said, another contemptible prig of a boy 
on another everlasting burning deck. 

It does not seem desirable to-pause longer 


on this unpleasant subject of the immorals of 


the artist—we are none of us perfect. There 
is a great deal more to say, however, upon the 
matter of the fundamental selfishness latent in 
the artist, a selfishness which covers all he 
does and conceives of, and which explains to a 
great extent his motives as an artist. He is 
selfish, because the absorbing devotion of his 
life is directed upon his own inwards. 
Romney sent his wife from him permanently, 
because her companionship weakened his 
art. It is habitual for artists to neglect 
the claims of family and citizenship in the 
cause of this same Art. The artist believes he 
is making Art the absorbing devotion of his 
life, but in reality he is not, because what he 
calls “ Art” isacode of conventions, abstractions, 
ideals, principles, what you will, that he has 
evolved out of his own personality, nourished 
by experiences which he has selected and 
sought out to the end of strengthening them ; 
and he sits apart from the affairs, hopes, joys 
and sorrows of his fellow kind for fear of the 
hard facts which are apt to cancel and weaken 
his pretty conceptions of life. His attitude is 
exactly parallel with that of a certain epoch 
of philosophy, when, as I read in Carlyle, men 
consulted their own navels in the hope of 
reading in them the apocalypse of nature. The 
artist is in the same grotesque attitude ; he is 
habitually focussed upon himself. He has 
drilled that tyrannic conscience of his into 
the view that this attitude is attributable 
to his soul. He has surrounded himself with 
his ideals, which are no more than highly 
coloured pictures of himself, till he is like a 
man in aroom panelled with looking glasses ; 
and because these reflected pictures naturally 
seem to him the consummation of all that is 
lovely out of heaven, he attributes the high 
elation he feels in their company, lifting him 
to the very stars, to his sowl. Gentlemen, I 
hold this bandering of the word “soul,” which 
has of late years come so much to be heard, in 
unequivocal loathing. Men do not paint pic- 
tures, model sculptures, write poems, romances, 
symphonies, with their souls. I am aware 
that Mr. Stopford Brooke has gone so far as 
to define Art as “that which sets free and 
purifies his soul.’ But we may excuse Mr. 
Brooke by supposing this to be a sort of 
rhetorical sneeze that has got into his page. 
What we cannot excuse, however, is the blatant 
unreserve—the yraceless lack of sensibility 
with which it is become the custom to accord 
to the mystic and divine the phenomena 
resulting from the ordinary physical waxing 
and waning of our manhood. It is, we all 
know, nice to feel that our sentiments are 
sprung from a sort of rampant spirituality. It 
flatters ; it confers a rarity, and a precious- 
ness. It is true to say that we may now, 
with impunity, aseribe to soul the most 
of what our grandfathers attributed to 
stomach. This avowed intimacy with 
“soul” is one of the tokens of selfishness 
and egoism which constitutes one of the 
great disadvantages of being an artist; 
for as Mr. Kipling has observed, a healthy 


man does not know he has a soul, and if we 
modify this by saying that a healthy man 
does not prattle of his soul we shall be well 
within the truth. 

I have just used the word egoism. Well, 
gentlemen, it is surely this egoism that is the 
real keynote, the fundamental basis from which 
the sentiment of the artist is sprung. It is 
easy to explain the cause of this inherent 
egoism as it is to give illustrations and ex- 
emplifications of it. The artist instinct. is 
born, exists, grows and reaches its full strength 
only by virtue of self concentration, and the 
elimination of outside antagonistic influences. 
This after a time constitutes egoism of a 
peculiarly malignant description. The 
“cliquiness”” of artists is one instance of 
this self concentration and latent egoism. 
They herd together in little bands; they 
have no interest in anything but what bears 
upon their one infinitesimal corner of thought 
and deed in this wide world. They have no 
interest to know how their work is viewed 
by an outsider, or even by another practiser 
of another branch of the same art, because 
they know that his point of view differs and is 
apart from their own cherished convictions, and 
it jars the egoistic key in which they are 
strung to be reminded of it. A doctor who 
has long had a large general practice in the 
neighbourhood of St. John’s Wood almost ex- 
clusively among painters, sculptors, musicians, 
and so forth, assures me that they are, as a 
whole, remarkable, not for ability, but for cul- 
tured ineptitude. He informs me that in one 
or two cases where the artist had found wide 
success, his genius was a form of idiocy. 
There are parallel cases, as we know; that of 
the calculating boy who could instinctively, in 
a moment, answer complicated mathematical 
questions that occupied accomplished mathe- 
maticians hours to solve. My friend tells me 
that the majority of these artists are incom- 
plete and mentally unbalanced; they are not 
sound men ; their religions are children’s fairy 
tales ; they could not take care of themselves 
if they wandered from their habitual circle of 
life ; they are incompetent to form judgments 
on the simplest matters of every day life; 
and further, that they foster and cherish 
these limitations. 

But, we need not go to doctors to learn 
these things, we may see them for ourselves. 
Most of us went to the last exhibition of the 
Arts and Crafts Society. What saw we there ? 
We saw a few examples of sound, sensible 
and beautiful furniture and house dressings 
and decorations. What else did we see ? 
We saw a conglomoration of mean vanities, 
advertisements, aggressive self sufficiency, 
and absorbing egoism, expressed in wood, 
metal, and fabrics. The show was chiefly re- 
markable for the evidence it afforded that 
so much pitiful human depravity could be 
expressed through wooden furniture. The 
recipe for a design seemed to be to conceive 
a wriggle in the abstract, as it were, and 
then fit a chair or table to it. Most of the 
exhibits expressed nothing but the desire 
of the exhibitor to do something individual and 
“clever,” and not at all like what anyone else 
had ever done, and display his name against it. 
We surely never met with a more deplorable, 
unblushing admission of the contemptibility of 
human motives. 

And to those who did not go to the Arts and 
Crafts there are plenty of instances forth- 
coming of the latent egoism dependent on the 
sent ment of being artistic. Such cases are 
paramount in our very midst. We may turn 
to the case of a well-known artist in a decora- 
tive line, He dresses in Elizabethan costume 
for dinner. ‘This man is so imbued with 
the spirit of his Art that he cannot sit to eat 
in a room inspired from the traditions of the 
Elizabethan period, but in a costume of 
parallel date. The anachronism of nineteenth 
century dress, we are to understand, would 
take away hisappetite. Thisis what he would 
hold a refinement of his artistic perceptions. 
Other people know, or ought to know, that it 
is a refinement of egoism, coupled with a 
complete lack of all sense of humour. Just 
picture this old fellow gravely coming down 
to dinner in a sword, and buckles, and ruffs, - 
and his poor starved old shanks clothed in 
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worsted tights and protruding from slashed 
trunks well stuffed with bran; for this, I 
believe, was the Elizabethan costume. Can- 
not we fancy him furtively tying his napkin 
about his knees to keep out the cold. I shall 
repeat, it is a disadvantage to be an artist. 

Gentlemen, if it is a personal disadvantage 
to be swaddled in egoism, it isindeed a greater 
harm and disadvantage to the social com- 
munity. Itis only because we, as a nation, are 
prosperous and secure, that such creatures as 
these artists are endured; and did the instinct 
become general at all, if the doctrine of self- 
idealisation evolving “soul” were to become 
a religion of the country, the nation would 
rot away. ‘The artist is an execrescence inci- 
dental to the luxurious securities afforded by 
civilisation. What good can we conceive of 
an artist in the event cf a national calamity ? 
If it came to any sort of practical doing or 
production he would fall far behind the most 
ill-developed factory hand. The artist is a 
rotten spot in the fair semblance of the com- 
munity which has the ill-policy to tolerate 
and endure him. And he is vicious. 

Let not that fact be blinked, gentlemen, He 
is vicious. Oh, his voice is inordinate and un- 
disciplined. The practice of his art is a self- 
indulgence, anda self-indulgence that reduces 
his manhood and his utility, and weakens and 
enervates the social system of which he forms 
a unit. 

These then are the main disadvantages, or 
rather the main bases of the disadvantages 
attaching to unrestrained indulgence in art, 
and it. will be seen that an artist who falls 
away in any respect from these primal qualities 
that have been enumerated, falls away to an 
equivalent extent from those sentiments of 
high artisticness with which we are concerned. 
In so far as an artist falls away from these 
disadvantageous qualities essential to the 
artist, so does he fall away from the highest 
sentiments of art. 

From this comes direct the inevitable con- 
clusion: That the advantages of being an artist, 
af any, rely on the absence of Art. 

But, gentlemen, I could hardly have dared 
to stand up before you this evening unless I 
had succeeded to some extent in explaining 
the apparant_contradiction of the terms and 
solving the enigma expressed by them. 

If then we take the chiefest bane of being 
an artist, namely, the refinements of egoism 
implied thereby, and replace it by its opposite 
term altruism, I think we shall find that 
matters will arrange themselves in a very 
plausible solution. This is the more satis- 
factory as we are probably all here agreed that 
altruism is the basis upon which art should 
rightly flourish. Well, and it does. Directly 
we. see art based upon a sentiment of altruism 
the advantages of being an artist veritably 
teem, 

The artist who is truly imbued with a 
sentiment of philanthropy or altruism will 
be first concerned, not with the perpetuation 
of his own personality and the conversation 
of his own vanities and ideals, but with 
the personality and the ideals of those 
whom he wishes to amuse or enlighten. 
He sacrifices his own ideals, he even jeers 
and scoffs at the works of art he labours 
to produce, so far is he removed from 
any personal vanity in the matter. The 
crowd of people for whose advantage he has 
cast his own feelings and principles to the 
wind, like and admire what he does, and that 
is all he needs. The more people he pleases 
the better he himself is satisfied, and his 
philanthropic disposition even counts its suc- 
cess when people admire, gape, or weep over 
creations that he has scorned to think of so 
soon as the work of completing them was out 
of hand. Now a cynical person would be 
ready to proclaim from experience of life that 
a man who labours in Art for the amusement 
and benefit of others, without a thought as to 
his own predilections, would be at a disad- 
vantage, and receive scant thanks or rewards ; 
and it is indeed a gratification to me to be able 
to show you that, so far from this being the 
truth, the opposite is the case. The advan- 
tages of Art when the artist works on altruistic 
principles, as has been already said, teem. 
First of all he gets money. People are willing 


to pay highly for what pleases them ; but this 
is not the only satisfaction accruing to our 
altruist: the fluctuations in his income keep 
him precisely posted in the waxing or waning 
condition of his popularity, so that when he 
finds that he is not pleasing people as muchas 
he used formerly to do, he can at once mend 
matters by achange of ideals and artistic con- 
victions before his discountenancing by the 
public swells so as to hurt his feelings with a 
sense of ingratitude. He also has the advan- 
tage of being talked about, and having his 
photograph published, with an account of 
what his wife looks like, and how he likes his 
eggs cooked at breakfast. Indeed, the advan- 
tages he enjoys can only be briefly suggested 
here: they continue as long as he continues to 
please, but he must be careful not to relapse 
into any self-indulgences in his work; he 
must not allow himself to ponder his art, nor 
to put thought or subtlety into it, or he will 
find his public falling away, for the public 
do not understand these things, and will say 
he is a “bad artist,” which is a hard thing for 
a good philanthropist to hear. His safest and 
surest road to acquiring and maintaining 
success, is to keep his attention fixed on the 
advantages of his art, for it is only when he 
turns his art to advantage that he will enjoy 
the advantages of being an artist. 

In closing, gentlemen, let me re-state the 
conclusions which have this evening been 
arrived at. They are as follows: 

(1) That the advantages of being an artist, 
if any, rely on the absence of Art, and 

(2) That it is only he who turns his art to 
advantage that will enjoy the advantages of 
being an artist. 


Keystones. 


St. George’s Church, Leeds, is to be 
restored at a cost of £5,000. 


A Stained-Glass Window was unveiled at 
Camborne on Easter Monday. 


A Fire occurred onthe premises of Messrs. 
Carter, decorators, of Broad Street, Margate, 
last Thursday morning. 


Dagenham Beam Bridge, Essex, is to be 
rebuilt at a cost of about £1400. 


Hughenden Manor Enlargements will 
involve an expenditure of about £7000. A 
new wing is to be added. 


A new Theatre at Stratford has been 
opened by the Mayor. It has been designed 
by Mr. G. W. BR. Sprague. 


Statue of the Queen.—The model for the 
Manchester statue of the Queen has been com- 
pleted by Mr. Onslow Ford, the sculptor. 


A new Theatre of Varieties has been 
erected at Hastings on the site of the old 
Marine Hotel. Messrs. E. Runby and Co. 
were the architects. 


The Seven Kings’ Hotel, at Ilford, is 
being reconstructed from designs prepared by 
Messrs. W. G. Bartlett and Son, architects, of 
56, New Broad Street, London. 


The Institute of Builders.—Mr. Joseph 
Randall (of Messrs. Kirk and Randall, Warren 
Lane -Works, Woolwich) has been elected 
President of the above Institute for the 
ensuing year. 


The Foundation-Stone of the new Free 
Church of Rothes was laid last Monday 
week. The church is being built from plans 
by Mr. Sutherland, architect, and is estimated 
to cost £2,200. 


New Window at Filleigh Church.—A 
stained-glass window from the studios of 
Messrs. F. Drake and Sons, of The Close, 
Exeter, has been erected in the north transept 
of St. Paul’s Church, Castle Hill, Filleigh. 


Designs for Ornamental Fountains to 
be erected in four Manchester parks have 
been prepared by Mr. J. W. Beaumont, 
avchitect, of Manchester. The exceu'ion of 
the work will be entrusted to Messrs. Patter- 
son, of Oxford Street, Manchester. : 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 


M® T. DELGATY DUNN delivered a 
lecture to the students’ section of 
the Dundee Institute of Architecture in 
the Technical Institute, 
Kennedy presided. The lecturer at the 
outset referred to the difficulty of defining 
exactly what was meant by ornament in 
architecture. 
more common theories, he said that for the 


at «which Mro-)) 7 


After examining some of the _ 


purposes of his lecture he desired to include _ 


in the definition, in addition to the panels, 


foliage, or isolated ornaments, the varying 
and often subtle means whereby the architect _ 


gives an elegant, strong or reposeful character 
to his edifices. 


In illustration of this a com- 


parison was made between the typical buildings © 


of the Egyptians and Greeks. 


walls, towers and columns of the Egyptians 
suggested weight and mass, and how the 
ornament confirmed and intensified the sug- 


gestion. In contrast to this it was pointed out i 


how the Greek ideal entirely differed in its 


It was shown. 
by lantern illustrations how the shape of the 


architectural expression ; and how every detail _ 


suggested the carrying power with ease and 


grace. The lecturer dwelt on the absurdity of 


using a delicate set of Greek mouldings, 
originally designed for white marble, to be 
seen in a pure atmosphere under a sunny sky, 
copied in dull grey sandstone exposed to a 
smoke-laden atmosphere under different 
climatic conditions. ‘To expect such mouldings 
to be classic in feeling and effect indicated 


either a complete disregard of first principles — 


or an equally complete ignorance of them. A 
part of the lecture was an analysis of the 


theory of light and shade, and the different 


effects produced by different stone dressing. 


It was shown that rough stone expressed 


stability better than smooth, because the 
nature of its chrystalisation was betrayed ;— 


while in stone which had been care- 


fully tooled or rubbed down the natural 


grain was obliterated, and an artificial 
one substituted, resembling the grain of some 
other material, not stone, which was known to 
resist pressure indifferently. The effects of 


polishing, as in granite, were explained, and  _ 


the manner in which artificial texture could 


be given to stone by different ornamental — 


treatment, also the necessity for the ornament 


to keep step with the mechanical function of 


the various parts of a building, Following up - 3 
this principle, the lecturer showed how carved _ 


ornament on structural parts couldbe made __ 
requirements of the 


to accentuate the 
structure. Regret was expressed that the 
object of using carved ornament, other 
than the purely wsthetic one, was not better 
understood by public Boards as well as by 


private clients, who would thus appreciate the _ a 


reason why architects introduce carving, It 


was only fair to say, however, that architects 
did not always put the ornament in the places 


where its peculiar functions would be best and _ _ . 


most economically illustrated. In conclusion, 


Mr. Dunn urged the expenditure of care inthe ie . 
choice of appropriate ornament, and the study __ 


of fitness and function in architecture. 
adoption of a caprice was not to be justified by 


The 2 - _ 


antiquity, nor was the hackneyed repetition of — aa 


old and ill-understood forms the more com- 
mendable for the same reason. 


admirable one, there was no reason why it 
should be the stock piece of 
eternity. A thorough knowledge of the prin- 


ciples on which ornament was formed was _ 
necessary to all architects, not only to prevent _ 
the common error of introducing it without a_ 


reason, but to ensure its suitability where it 
was desirable to use it. The very permanence 


architects to all - 


1dabl While the 
Corinthian capital might have been a very 


of architectural forms was the strongest argu- ; 


ment in favour of the best being done. 


Discoveries at Rome.—The bases of . 


monumental lions which, according to the 


writer Vareus, stood on each side of the tomb _ is 


of Romulus, have been found in the Firum at Re 


Rome, by Signor Boni, the engineer who has 
charge of the excavations. 
tufa stone, and are very finely cut. 


=: - yr 


These bases arein - 


THE OLD KENSINGTON 
AND THE NEW. 


BY CHARLES G. HARPER. 


HE old-time distinction of Kensington 
has now nearly all vanished, and that 
“old court suburb” will presently be 

reduced to the condition of an ordinary 
London district. It was in 1851 that the 
market-garden and fields that now form the 
greater Kensington to the north and south 
and west, were first seriously threatened, and 
the great era of building activity inaugurated 
that gave us the delirious delights of Crom- 
well Road and Queen’s Gate architecture. 
That was the day of Cubitt and Stucco, and 
the works of that period stand nowadays in 
their shamelessness, to teach us “how not to 
do it.” That great building era has long 
since passed away, for lack of land whereon to 
build, but the parent parish of Kensington 
has for some time past felt the storm and 


- stress of a newer era, which builds according 


to the circumstances arising from that lack of 
new building areas and the consequent en- 
hanced price of old freeholds. For, with the 


_ lapse of time and the spread of business, the 


value of a square foot of land anywhere within 
the “four-mile radius” has gone up to a very 
great height, and it has become no longer 
remunerative to build houses of two or three 
stories only. . 

Thus it is that so-called “mansion flats” 
are springing up all over town in cloud-capped 
blocks that render the once-famed altitude of 
that pioneer among flats, the well-known 
“Queen Anne’s Mansions,’ quite common- 
place. And to this complexion has Kensington 
come at last. ‘Time was, and that not so long 
since, when the vista down High Street, Ken- 
sington, looking eastward, was framed in and 


get about with the grateful greenery of Ken- 


sington Gardens. ‘lo-day the view is bounded 
by the near and odious neighbourhood of a 
towering pile of “flats,” “mansions,” “ Babels” 
—what you will—that render nights hideous 
with their looming walls, and day desolate 
with a sense of prisoned life. 

The newest change, however, in Kensington 
is that which will be wrought by the decision 
of the Queen to throw open Kensington Palace 
to the public, just in the way that_ Hampton 
Court Palace has long been the Londoner’s 
resort. Until the present time Kensington 
Palace has been guarded by the police with a 


jealousy far more exacting than_ that 


‘exercised at Windsor or at St. James’s Palace ; 
places that, unlike Kensington, are not 
deserted by the Court. It has always been 
difficult to understand this really offensive 


/ 
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KENSINGTON PALACE, 


guardianship, since the old Palace has of late 
years been partly occupied only by junior 
branches of the Royal Family and by sundry 
pensioners. For years, indeed, the greater 
part of the building has been falling into 
decay, and the birthplace of Her Majesty 
had become the home of cobwebs. The prim 
pilastered red-brick front, built by Wiliam 
the Third, was sinking on its foundations, and 
the painted ceilings were even falling. During 
the last twelve months the Office of Works 
has been busily engaged in restoring the 
palace, previous to its being opened to the 
public as a show place, and large sums of 
money have been voted by Parliament for the 
purpose. 

Another change at Kensington has just 
taken place, in the sale of the freehold, of 
the house, No. 16, Young Street. This is the 
curious double-fronted house, with semi- 
circular bays, in which Thackeray lived from 
1847 to 1858. Here he wrote“ Vanity Fair,” 
“ Esmond,” ‘“ Pendennis,” anda part of “The 
Newcomes.” ‘There were literary pilgrimages 
even during Thackeray’s life, and his American 
publisher, Field, narrates how he visited, in 
company with that distinguished author, the 
different houses in which his books had been 
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DRAWN BY C. G. HARPER, 


written, Thackeray struck a mock-heroic 
attitude before this house, exclaiming, “ Down 
on your knees, you rogue, for here ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
was penned; and, in truth, I have a very good 
opinion of that story myself!” The house 
was then numbered “ 13.” 


DRAWN BY C. G. HARPER. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF 
BLACK PIGMENTS. 


fpeom the earliest days of the colour in- 

dustry, charcoal and lampblack have held 
the very foremost place among black pigments. 
This is due not only to their moderate cost, 
but also to the absolute unchangeability of the 
free carbon, which resists chemical and atmos- 
pherical influences better than any other 
material. These carbon blacks have always 
been prepared by the imperfect combustion of 
bodies containing carbon and hydrogen in 
combination, such as wood, bones, oils, turpen- 
tine, &c. When these substances are burnt in 
such a way that only a limited quantity of air 
is permitted to have access to them, the 
hydrogen is consumed, thus forming water, 
while the carbon previously chemically com- 
bined with it is to a large extent left un- 
oxidised, and therefore in the free state with 
its natural colour. Certain metallic com- 
pounds also, particularly those of iron, have 
long been employed in the manufacture of 
black pigments; these have also been ob- 
tained by the use of natural rocks containing 
compounds of iron, which are passed through 
grinders, and afterwards treated with acids 
and a tannic infusion, resulting in a sort of 
ink product, which is dried and used as other 
pigments are. The use of powdered coal and 
powdered carbonised lignite, as well as that of 
natural or artificial mixtures of carbon with 
earthy matters, dates back for nearly fifty 
years. 

With regard to the methods employed for 
obtaining lampblack from purely organic 
sources, including the simple combustion of 
wood and bones, it may be stated that these 
are the oldest processes. Early in the pres: nt 
century lampblack was obtained by the burn- 
ing of refined coal tar; this process was 
patented, and later it was proposed to car- 
bonise coal tar with oil of vitriol, to achieve 
the same end. Black inks have been ob- 
tained by the precipitation of solutions of 
tannin, obtained from dye woods, myrobalans, 
&e., with artificial metallic salts. ‘he aniline 
blacks for pigments, formed by the action of 
chloride of sulphur upon aniline, were intro- 
duced between thirty and forty years ago. 

The most celebrated of all blacks, viz., 
Indian ink, is prepared from an extract ob- 
tained by means of evaporating to dryness a 
decoction of ginger, hoh-jang, kang-sang, and 
the pods of tehu-hia-tsao-ko, to which is added 
for thickening purposes, a size made from 
donkey skin and soot. ‘This mixture is stirred 
into a hosfogeneous mass and allowed to 
harden in copper moulds, OVS Nea 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Errinauam Houszt, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 12th 1899. 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed im domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RvsKIN. 


THosr good people who view 
with dismay every fresh de- 
velopment of municipal enter- 
prise, will not be pleased to 
learn that the vestry of St. Pancras have 
embarked in the business of house agents, 


A Municipal 
House 
Agency. 


Gladstone Gladstone, which is being de- Poonle’e A society has been formed : 
But those who know the extreme urgency and Stat signed by Mr. Adams-Acton for p ‘a in connection withthe Building — 
difficulty of the housing problem in London, atue. the Blackburn Corporation, was A ar eerie {Construction and Building 
especially as it affects the working classes, | on view last week in the clay model at the es 3 fot ura“Trade Classes at the Kast 
will be disposed to welcome any expedient | “artist’s studio. The figure will be 11ft. high, ociety: London ‘Technical College, 


which tends, even in the slightest degree, 
towards its solution. Two registers have been 
opened, one for tenants in search of houses, 
and the other for landlords seeking tenants. 
No charge is made either against the landlord 
or the tenant, and the Public Health Depart- 
ment of the vestry has charged itself with 
guaranteeing that, as far as possible, only 
houses in a thorough sanitary condition will be 
entered upon the books. It was the displace- 
ment of so many people through the extension 
of the Midland Railway Company’s premises, 
and the difficulty generally experienced by 
those displaced of finding suitable homes, 
that led the vestry to try this curious, but we 


: Bavork ox Tue report which the examiners | were dealt with in a very interesting way. 
think hopeful, experiment. th] Art —Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., | Mr. T. E. Kinch gave a short paper on “ The. 
: student and Mr. Selwyn Image—have | Decay of Timber,” and this contained some_ 
The Some of the daily papers con- Exhibition presented to the Technical | very usefulnotes onthe subject. The first visit. 
St. Paul’s tinue to devote much space to * Education Board of the London | took place on Saturday last to Messrs Gibb’s — F 
Decorations. correspondence on the decora- | County Council on the works of art presented | cement works, at Grays. ~The hon. secretaries %, 


tion of St. Paul’s. We have 
said before, and we say again, that with the 
tone and temper of some of the attacks made 


upon Sir W. B. Richmond, we have no | bookbinding and metal work struck the ex- Aut An exhibition of the chief — 
sympathy whatever. Much of the criticism, | aminers as being the best of the work in- oar Daan works by Van Dyck is to be 
however, is not of an offensive type, but arises | spected. Im designing for tiles, wall papers, Mats the held in Antwerp. The many 
from the natural and laudable desire of men | etce., they think the competitors have much to Bxhibision. 


of artistic sensibilities to preserve unimpaired 
a beautiful national monument, and to see that 
whatever decorative treatment it undergoes is 
in accordance with the intentions of its great 
designer. It seems unfortunate that no 
reply is offered by those responsible for the 
work. That Sir W. B. Richmond himself 
has not joined in the fray we do _ not 
complain ; in his case, silence is undoubtedly 
the wisest and most dignified attitude. But 
the Dean and Chapter and the Decoration 
Committee might reasonably be expected to 
give the public some information, especially 
on these two points: First, what evidence 
have the trustees of the cathedral as to the 
wishes and intentions of Wren, which they 
profess to be carrying out? Second, what 
limit is to be placed upon the present decora- 
tive work? Willit stop short at the nave, or 
include the whole cathedral? Thesubscribers 
to the decorative fund, if no others, have 
surely a right to have these questions 
answered. 


London Boys Dr. WiLtiaAm GARNETT, the 


asia'the Secretary of the Technical re get AS Roman Catholic Church of St. cr sien it Hampshire Field Club and © 

Building Education Board of the London Moorfields Mary’s Moorfields, is to be * Archeological Society, the Earl 

Trades County Council, in presiding * demolished. The edifice is in | of Northbrook strongly condemned the pro- 
“last Thursday at the annual 


conference of the National Association of 
Manual Training Teachers, referred to the 
report of the special Committee on the London 
Building Trades, which we notice at length 


elsewhere. Dr. Garnett expressed very clearly 
the economic position when he said that if we 
let things take their course labour would be 
trained where rent was cheap, and consumed 
where rent was dear. That is a serious matter 
for London boys. As Dr. Garnett said, the 
sons of the London artisan had either to go in 
for an elementary commercial education, and 
become fourth-rate clerks, or start as errand 
boys and the like, and ultimately drift into 
the ranks of unskilled labourers. In the 
provinces the boys had greater facilities, and 
they came into London to take the places 
which London boys ought to fill. Dr. Garnett 
did not profess to be prepared with a solution 
of the difficulty, but he suggested that if they 
could extend the school age, and develop 
manual training classes and technical institu- 
tions, they might give their boys such a 
training in the use of tools and the application 
of geometry that, without actually making 
them bricklayers, joiners, or plasterers, they 
should be fit to take their place in a builder’s 
yard and earn a living wage. ‘Thus, he 
thought, might be overcome, to a great extent, 
the economic difficulty which now made em- 
ployers of labour unwilling to take boys 
except on terms which were prohibitive to 
their parents. 


Blackburn’s LZ Colossal statue of Mr. 


and will stand on a pedestal of 10ft. The 
attitude represented will be characteristic 
of the late statesman. The statue is to be in 
Carrara marble, and it is hoped that it will be 
completed and in its place by next November. 
On the back of the pedestal will be inscribed 
a passage from Lord Salisbury’s eulogium of 
Mr. Gladstone, delivered in the House of Lords. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who recently visited 
Mr. Adams-Acton’s studio, expressed himself 
delighted with the statue; he considered the 
likeness of his father to be one of the best he 
had ever seen. 


for the recent exhibition and scholarship com- 
petition held by the Board, speaks favourably 
of the works submitted. ‘I'he examples of 


learn, and add:—‘ There is, for example, an 
exceedingly widespread predilection for what 
we can only characterise as the ‘ vermicular,’ 
or ‘squirmy’ style of curviture in design, a 
style that is at once ugly, and a mere trick or 
artistic mannerism. It should be discouraged 
and stamped out as quickly as possible.” On 
the whole, nowever, the work impressed them 
very favourably. The report concludes with 
a suggestion as to the kind of teachers re- 
quired :—* The more there can be appointed 
for your schools teachers who are not only 
skilled workmen, but men of a fine artistic 
individuality, the’ more rapid and more 
thorough will be the advancement of your 
students. For it is undeniable that genuine 
art work, of whatever order, cannot be taught 
under mere rules and systems, but only by 
contact with a master working among his 
pupils, and advancing them by his personality 
and example. And the best work exhibited 
during this competition is the proof, plain 
and irresistible, of our statement.” - 


As was stated last week, the 


the Italian style, and was built at a cost of 

about £26,000, from the designs of Mr. John 

Newman, in 1817. It comprises centre, north 

and south aisles, each of which terminates 

with a chapel. Atthe back of the high altar is 
% \ 


a screen of six marble fluted pillars of the Cor- 
inthian order, behind which is the fresco 
painting of the Crucifixion, which is the 
largest painting on the subject in England. It 
was the work of Signor Aglio, an Italian 


artist, but has been practically repainted by 
Henry Jacobs. Inthe sacristy there isapicture-  — 


of the Sacred Heart, painted by Richard Doyle. 
In 1874 the church was threatened with destruc- 
tion, owing to the extension of the Metropolitan 
Railway to Liverpool Street. In those days 


the building rested on wooden piles, which 


were so shaken by traffic, uncontemplated by 
the architect, that a great deal of undermining 
and strengthening had to be done. It is not 
a very well-known fact that there are cata- 
combs at St. Mary’s, where hundreds of the 
“ faithful departed ” are buried; but such is 
the case. Some important personages are 
buried beneath the high altar; for instance, 


Bishops Poynter, Bramstone, and Gradwell. 


There is ample space for more, but modern 
authorities are not very favourable to burials in 
the heart of the City, although carried out in 
a way which would satisfy the most exacting 
of sanitary inspectors. When the church is 
démolished it is probable that every body will 
have to be removed, though where such a 
collection will ultimately rest is not yet de- 
cided, 


People’s Palace, E. The membership is open 
to present and past students. ‘The society’s 
objects are the mutual advancement of its 
members through the reading and discussion 
of papers and visits to buildings and places 


of interest, and the promotion of social inter- — 
course between students of the building 
The preliminary meeting for the 


classes. 
election of officers was held on February 25th. 
The first ordinary meeting was held on 
Saturday, March 25th, at 7.30 p.m., Mr. Francis 
R. Taylor in the chair. A short paper was 
read by Mr. Watson on “ Bricks,” in which 
the manufacture and properties of bricks. 


of the new society are Messrs. F. Ferry and C. 
Weaver. ; 


pictures Van Dyck has painted 


in the course of his travels makes the collect- 
ing of his principal works for exhibition 
purposes a matter of considerable difficulty, 
although if the requests which King Leopold 

has addresed to Queen Victoria and the © 


Emperor of Russia for the loan of the pictures 
in their possession are complied with, much 


will have been done towards overcoming tho 


difficulty with which the organising committee 
of the exhibition has to contend. Three 


members of this committee recently visited 
England to take steps to secure as many of 
the works from the master’s brush in the — 
National Gallery and private collections as 


possible, but their negotiations are not yet 
concluded, so that it is impossible to say-what 
pictures will be lent. A committee has been 


formed in London to further the aims of the 
exhibition in every possible way, andasimilar — 
committee is at work in Italy. The exhibition 
will probably comprise about 200 pictures,and 
negotiations are being made to insure this fk : 


very valuable collection. 


posal to erect a museum. in the grounds of 
Wolvesey as a national memorial to King ~— 
Wolvesey, he said, should be pre- 
served as an ecclesiastical place, as itis quite 
possible that it may again become the — 


Alfred. 


ae 


At the annual meeting of the 


ow 
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residence of the Bishop of Winchester. He 


could not see that either Winchester or 


Hampshire would gain any particular advan- 
tage by having an archsxological museum at 
Wolvesey. He thought that, as Winchester 
was so near London, if a museum for Saxon 
antiquities was to be erected it ought to be in 
the metropolis, where it could be kept up with 
some prospect of success. In a letter to the 
“Times,” Mr. Ronald 8. Gower states that, in 
his opinion, Hyde Abbey, Winchester, is an 


appropriate place for erecting the memorial, - 


which, he suggests, should take the form of a 
half-circle row of pillars, or a cloister, inside 
which should be a colossal cross inseribed to 
Alfred. 


AuttTHouaH the question of the 


St. George’s disposal of the spire of St. 


ve aaa George’s Church, Liverpool, 
aitaepoot which is threatened with de- 


molition, has been often dis- 
cussed by those interested in its fate, the 
judgment of competent artistic or archi- 
tectural authorities has not yet been obtained 
on the subject. The destruction of one of the 
most interesting of the civic landmarks of Liver- 
pool, without first ascertaining the views of 
those qualified to give a verdict on the necessity 
of its removal, is certainly a great mis- 
take. At their monthly meeting, on the 5th 
inst., the Liverpool City Council confirmed by 
45 votes to 25 the general proceedings of the 
Finance Committee, who had, upon a report of 
the surveyor, decided to inform the Lord 
Bishop that they could not recommend that 
the tower and spire of the church should be 
retained, although an amendment for the 
referring back of the proceedings was ably 
proposed by Mr. W.E. Willink, and strongly 
supported by Sir William Forwood, Mr. J. 
Lister, who would have been glad to contribute 
£100 to making the tower substantial, Alder- 
man Paull, Mr. M. H. Maxwell, Mr. M. C. 
Jones, and Alderman Garnett. As Mr. Willink 
pointed out the tower has stood since 1820 


_ with no sign of weakness, and why it should be 


supposed that it cannot stand any longer 


cannot be conceived. He suggested that if it 
was absolutely necessary to remove the church 


_ to widen the thoroughfare which is at present 


_ happening. 


only 44ft. wide, the tower should be allowed 
toremain. The protests made by two of the 
local architectural societies against its removal 
should have gone far to prevent such a thing 


— » GREAT advances have lately 
eee oe been made with the so-called 
BTapay: « wireless” telegraphy. As we 
announced last week, communication has been 
established between France and England, 
from stations situated at the South Foreland 
lighthouse. near Dover, and at the Chalet 
Artois, Wimereaux, near Boulogne. ‘The 
experiments have been most successful, for the 
various kinds of weather experiened—fog, 
high wind, and rain—have had no effect what- 
ever. Professor J. A. Fleming, F.R.8., Mr. 8. 
Flood Page, and Captain B. Baden-Powell 
have written to the “Times,” expressing 
their appreciation of the great import- 
ance of Mr. Marconi’s discoveries. The 
apparatus cost not more than £100 in all, 
and it has been found that the distance 
to which effective signalling is possible varies 
as the square of the height of the wire or rod 
attached to the receiving or sending apparatus ; 
thus a wire 20ft. high carries the effective 
signal one mile, 40ft. high four miles, 80ft. 
sixteen miles, and so on. There would appear, 
therefore, to be practically no limit to the 
distance over which messages may be sent. 
The apparatus can be arranged to receive 
messages from a particular station or stations 
only,—a most important point. Mr. Marconi 
has placed a lightship on the Goodwins in 
instant communication, day and night, with 
the station at South Foreland, twelve miles 
away. This invention is not calculated to super- 
cede the ordinary method entirely, but can, 


- without doubt, save immense expense in the 


laying of submarine cables and should be of 
great use in signalling from ships to the shore, 


or from one to another. The French 
authorities are so gratified with the success of 
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the experiments that they propose, it is stated, 
to attempt to telegraph from Paris to the 
South Foreland, using the Hiffel Tower as 
their terminal. 


The Rev. James King, B.D., 
ee igs vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick- 

* on-'T'weed has sent us two pam- 

phlets, one on “Ten Years’ Work in Shelters 
for the Poor,” and the other on “ Fresh Light 
from the Holy Fields.” These interesting 
pamphlets are published (price 6d.) on behalf 
of the Berwick Winter Shelters for Poor Lads, to 
which the profits realised will be given. Mr. 
King, who is a lecturer for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, has for over twelve years 
performed excellent work in providing shelter 
for the deserving poor, and his pamphlet is 
the work of an authority on this subject. The 


_excellent work performed by the Palestine 


Exploration Fund is not so fully known as it 
should be. Now that the subject has just 
lately been brought home to our readers 
by a lecture on “ Ancient and Modern Buildings 
in Palestine,” delivered by Mr. A. Beresford 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A., to the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and by a paper on “Some early Christian 
Churches in Palestine,” read by Mr. A. C 
Dickie, before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, they should find plenty of interest 
in Mr, King’s pamphlet, while helping to 
promote the solution of that great problem— 
the care of the poor. 


WE reported in our issue last 


Jerry- : , ; 
s7a:." - week a public meeting held in 
Neer pe tey the Trades’ Hall, Aberdeen, for 


the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to the prevalence of jerry-building in the 
town. If the promoters of the movement can 
obtain some improvement in this matter, a 
great service will have been done to the people 
of Aberdeen. But in any case it is a good 
thing that attention has been called to this 
important subject. Other towns may be 
aroused to deal with similar malpractices in 
their own locality. The Aberdeen “ Daily 
Free Press” suggests that the Town Council 
might well consider the appointment of an 
inspector of buildings, on the model of the 
system in Edinburgh, where the powers regu- 
lating buildings are administered by the Dean 
of Guild Court, assisted by the ten members 
elected annually by the Magistrates and 
Council. 


At the monthly meeting on 
the 5th inst., the Liverpool 
City Council had under con- 
sideration two reports of the 
medical officer of health with regard to 
premises that ought to be d-molished. It 
appears that the Council are seeking the 
consent of the Local Government Board to 
borrow £50,000 for the purchase of this 
property, consisting of about 700 houses in 
Fontenoy Street, Scotland Road, and Toxteth 
Park. The death rate in the whole district to 
be dealt with was forty-three per thousand last 
year. 
pulled down last year 471 houses in Liver- 
pool, but only sixty-three houses under 
a rental of £12 a year were erected. 
In Vauxhall Ward during the past twelve 
years the death rate had been increased from 
27 to 41 per thousand, for the poor people had 
been driven into property that was sanitary, 
and had rendered it insanitary. Some 
curious arguments were brought up at the 
Council meeting in support of the action of 
the Committee. One statement was that the 


Insanitary 
Property in 
Liverpool. 


landlords had in the past neglected their duty | 
in the city. True, but what excuse was that | 


for the committee and their inspectors ? 
Another statement was that if the clergy 
would only induce the people to go and live 
further out of the city, they would do a great 
and good work. Things have come to a pretty 
pass in Liverpool, if the representatives of the 
people wish to excuse themselves by the 
delegation of their duties to the clergy. The 
Local Government Board would do well, 
before they sanction the expenditure of the 


The Insanitary Property Committee | 


money required, to obtain a definite scheme | 
for the remedy of this most unsatisfactory | 


state of affairs. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoucd in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


LECTURES BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 

In reply to W.L.R. (Stroud) and others, the 
booklet “Art and the Beauty of the Earth,” 
by William Morris, to which reference was 
made in our issue of March 22nd, is published 
by Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 


FITTING UP OF COW HOUSES. 
To the Editor of THE BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—May we ask through your valu- 
able columns if you can recommend a book on 
the sanitation of Cow Ship-pens.— Yours truly, 

Tideswell. A. and H. H. 

There is no book published dealing with 
this subject. The fitting of cowhouses, how- 
ever, is fully treated in F. E. Colman’s work 
on stable sanitation and construction, published 
by Messrs Spon. For the fitting of cow pens 
on cattle ships there are probably some Board 
of Trade regulations, but of this I am not 
certain. R. S. A. 


BOOKS ON BRICK AND STONE 
WALLS. 

To the Editor of THE BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL. 

Dear S1r,—Can you give me some simple 
rule for determining the thickness at different 
heights for retaining walls of brick or stone; 
and is there any book which deals practically 
with the subject ?>—Yours, «e., 

Manchester. « PERPLEXED.” 

Rivington’s “ Building Construction,” Vol- 
IV, price 15s. (Longmans, Green and Co.) ; 
and Middleton’s “ Stresses and Thrusts,” price 
5s. (Batsford), deal in a practical manner with 
the subject mentioned. 


SYSTEMS OF LETTERING. 
To the Editor of THe BuiupERs’ JOURNAL. 


Duar Sir,—Could you, through the medium 
of your Enquiry column, give me the price 
and publishers of any good book with the 
different styles of lettering, &c., for putting 
on plans.— Yours, &e. DR Ab, 

Shefiield. 

«Alphabets, Old and New,” by Lewes F. 
Day, price 3s..6d., published by B. 'T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, London, is the book that 
will probably best suit your purpose. 


ESTATE DUTY. 
To the Editor of Tae BuitpERs’ JouRNAL, 


Dear S1r,—Could you inform me what is 
the percentage of allowance from the gross 
valuation of property for probate, and also for 
estate duty? Or could you give me the name 


| of a book treating upon such allowances ? 


Yorkshire. SAY 

You would do well to procure a copy of the 
Finance Act of 1894, by which real and per- 
sonal property were placed approximately on 
the same footing. By Section 7 (5) of that 
Act the principal value of any property for 
the purpose of probate shall be estimated to 
be the price which, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, such property 
would fetch if sold in the open market at the 
time of the death of the deceased. Provided 
that, in the case of agricultural property, 
where no part of the principal value is due to 


| the expectation of an increased income from 


such property, the principal value shall not 
exceed twenty-five times the annual value as 
assessed under Schedule A of the Income Tax 
Acts, after making such deductions as have 
not been allowed in that assessment and 
are allowed under the “Succession Duty 
Act, 1883,” making a deduction for expenses 
of management not exceeding 5 per cent. of 
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the value so assessed. This principal value is 
very generally taken at from twenty to twenty- 
five years’ purchase of nett rental value, or, if 
the property be “in hand,” of the value at 
which assessed to Property Tax; and the de- 
ductions usually allowed (in either case) are 
land tax, fire insurance, and average annual 
repairs. It is practically impossible to state 
any “percentage of allowance,” as every case 
must of necessity stand upon its own merits. 
—F. 8S... 


BOOKS ON PLUMBING AND ON 
PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 


To the Editor of THe Bui~pErRs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Str,—Can you tell me exactly the 
best book on domestic plumbing—kitchen 
boilers, &c.—and on heating in general? Is 
there any book on the subject of professional 
charges that would be of any use when begin- 
ning as an architect P—Yours truly, 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. Bae: 


“The Plumber and Sanitary Houses,” by 
S. Stevens Hellyer, price 12s. 6d., published 
by B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London, 
is one of the best books on domestic plumbing. 
For hot-water work, Hood’s “Practical Treatise 
upon Warming Buildings by Hot-Water,” 
rewritten by Frederick Dye, price 15s., can 
be recommended; a smaller and more ele- 
mentary book that might suit your purpose, 
is “Hot Water Apparatus,” by F. Dye, price 
1s. 6d.; both these are published by E. and 
F. N. Spon; 125, Strand, London. “ Specifica- 
tion,” price 5s., contains a chapter on pro- 
fessional charges. 


JOINT DRAINAGE. 
To the Editor of Tur BuriLpErs’ JOURNAL. 


DzaR S1x,—I shall be glad if you will advise 
me through the Enquiries column on the 
following points with regard to joint 
drainage :— 

A and B are owners of adjoining houses, A’s 
being a cozner house with stable at rear, 
the two houses and stable are drained through 
one drain (an old one) which runs across 
A’s land into a sewer in the side street. 
This drain has become blocked. (1) If A 
clears the drain or by compulsion from the 
sanitary authorities makes any alteration in 
the joint drain, can he recover any portion of 
the expense from B, if so, what notice should 
be given by A to B and what is the course of 
procedure in the event of B refusing to bear 
any of the expense? B maintains the stoppage 
is caused by the drainage from stable. (2) 
Should the sanitary authorities require 
separate drainage, can B legally claim to lay 
his new drain across A’s land or can A refuse 
and thus compel B to drain into sewer in 
main road? (3) Can the sanitary authorities 
require separate drainage for the stable, the 
house and stable being let to same tenant 
(stable by three years agreement and house 
weekly) ? House is sublet by tenant.— 
Yours faithfully, C.8: 

Finsbury Park, N. 


(1) The present drain where it carries from 
more than one house, through A’s land, isa 
public sewer, repairable by the Local Authority, 
which cannot call upon A to do the necessary 
work nor upon either A or B to bear any of the 
cost. (2) The authority can stop the old drain 
(sewer) and insist on separate drainage, in 
which case B must make a separate connec- 
tion without trespassing on A’s land. (3) 
The authority can, and should, insist on 
separate drainage for house and stable, that is, 
if we read the question correctly that these 
are really quite distinct from one another 
though temporarily in the same tenancy. 


Gras aM: 


A Memorial to the late Empress 
Frederick.—A Chapelle Expiatoire is to be 
erected at Geneva. The Emperor of Austria 
will lay the foundation-stone on the anniver- 
sary of the late Empress’s death. It will bea 
Gothic building, to hold 400 to 500 persons. 
The design will be a miniature of the Votiv- 


Kirche, in Vienna, lately described and illus- 
trated in our columns. 


Professional Practice. 


Cardiff.—At the annual meeting of the 
Cardiff Young Men’s Christian Association, 
it was announced that a new building for the 
association was to be erected on a site 
adjoining Cory Hall, at a cost £15,000. The 
building will have a frontage of 70ft. and a 
depth of 100ft. Plans have been prepared for 
a five-storey building, to include a restaurant, 
a reading-room, a lecture hall to seat 350 
people, a library, classrooms, baths, a gym- 
nasium, and cycle stables. Space is also being 
reserved for fifteen bedrooms. The contract 
for the new building has been let to Messrs. 
Turner and Sons. 


Gosport.—An isolation hospital, which has 
been erected from plans by Mr. B. E. Bolshaw, 
architect, of Southport, was recently opened 
at Gosport. The hospital stands in the centre 
of a field of two acres. There are three 
distinct buildings, the hospital itself being 
quite apart from the administrative and 
laundry blocks. Red local kiln bricks 
have been used in the construction, and 
the roof is covered with Major’s patent 
Roman pattern tiles. Internally there are 
two distinct h: spitals, each having an entrance 
of its own. Separate wards for men, women, 
and children are provided at both ends of the 
building, that at the western end for women 
being 36ft. in length by 22ft., while that for 
men is 24ft. by 16ft. The eastern end is of a 
precisely similar design, the exception being 
that the women’s ward is 19ft. in width. 
Nurses’ rooms are also provided, and a 
verandah 40ft. long by 10ft. surmounts the 
necessary offices. All the rooms are 13ft. in 
height, and the pitch pine floors are so laid that 
the nails are not visible. Inthe administrative 
block are a nurses’ sitting-room on the first 
floor, a second storey with two large and 
three small bedrooms, and an attic floor 
above. In the laundry block are a bathroom, 
disinfecting apparatus, an ambulance and van 
house, and a mortuary. 


Montrose.—A reredos has been erected to 
the memory of the Rev. Dr. Woodward in St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church, Montrose. It is 
about 15ft. wide by 12ft. high, and extends 


the full width of the triple-lancet window in . 


the east gable. The base to the height of the 
super-altar is built in courses of Caen stone 
enriched with carved “paterae” and floral 
ornament. The super-altar is of Victoria red 
marble, and over‘it rises the central apartment 
of the reredos, which is the width of the altar, 
and is divided into three carved and deeply- 
recessed pointed arches, supported by columns 
of green marble with carved capitals above. 
The arches are moulded and carved, with crock- 
etted gables above, the central one rising highest 
and being finished with a decorated cross. 
These three panels are divided and flanked by 
buttresses running up between the gables and 
surmounted by the figures of four angels. In 
front of the central panel, and on the super- 
altar, is placed the tabernacle, finished with 
crocketted gable and cross, and an oak door 
with brass mountings. On either side of the 
central portion of the reredos the flanking 
spaces recede somewhat, and are treated in a 
less ornamental manner than the centre—the 
panels being arched, with spandrels containing 
leaf ornament, resting on carved capitals and 
columns, and finished with a straight but 
carved cornice. The three central arches are 
filled in with gold mosaics and “ Opus Sectile ” 
work by Messrs. James Powell and Sons, of 
Whitefriars, London, the subjects represent- 
ing in the centre the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
surrounded by adoring angels, with the shep- 
herds and Magi in the side panels. The four 
side arches are fitted in with figures of the 
Four Evangelists standing out in relief on 
carved corbels, with the symbols. The material 
throughout is Caen stone, with the coloured 
marble shafts and mosaics referred to. The 
designs for the reredos were prepared by 
Messrs. Ross and Macbeth, of Inverness, and 
the work was done by Mr, Alexander Neilson, 
sculptor, of Dundee. 


Musselburgh. — The ‘Town Council has — 


under consideration plans prepared by Mr. W. 


Constable, architect, for the reconstruction of _ 


the municipal buildings, offices, and town 


hall, at a cost of £3500, to which has to be 4 


added £350, the price of a plot of ground. 


The plans provide for a Town Hall to seat 
1000, and having a floor space nearly three 


times the size of that of the present hall, a 


council chamber double the size of the present — 
one, a police court and police accommodation. — 


Newport, Pife.—The students’ section of } 


the Dundee Institute of Architecture recently 
visited the Vicarsford Cemetery, Newport, and 
inspected the Memorial Chapel erected there 
by Sir John Leng, M.P. Mr. T. Martin 
Cappon, F.R.1.B.A., President of the Institute, 
and architect for the chapel, met the students, 
and gave an interesting description of the 
building. Mr. Cappon pointed out that the 
plan of the chapel was very similar to the 
smaller chapels very often attached to cathe- 
drals, more especially the French, and, while 
the general effect aimed at in the design was 


delicacy and refinement, care was taken in the ~ 


selection of the building materials and in the 
construction to insure durability. The working 
of the Caen stone, jointing of mason work, oak 
roof, and other items, were described in 
detail. The style of the building throughout — 
may be called Decorated Gothic, with a feeling — 
of earlier work, much variety being introduced 
into the details of the leading features. The 
apsidal end of chapel is divided into five bays 
by massive buttresses, and between these are 
decorated windows, which, along with the 


other windows, all differ in design. The ~ 


cloister is treated in three bays, divided by © 


gablets, the work being connected with the 
main building by curved flying buttresses, 


which act as a support to the groined ceiling. — 
The eaves are finished with an arcaded and ~ 


weathered cornice, relieved at intervals by 


strongly marked gargoyles, while the whole is 3 
surmounted by a high-pitched roof and taper- — 
ing fléche, all finished in oak and teak, covered 
The 


with heavy lead dressed over rolls. 
interior is finished in Caen stone, with vaulted 
ceiling. The side walls are divided into four 


bays by moulded responds, from which springs 


the vaulted ceiling. The floor is finished in 


mosaic. Much of the carving was executed by 


Mr. James Bremner, sculptor, and the whole * 


building and details afforded scope for interest- 
ing sketches and photos. The lodge and 
gateway, with wrought-iron gates, of which 
Mr. Cappon was the architect, were also in- 
spected. 


- Perth.—A new Congregational Church was — 
opened last Saturday. It is built of red stone — 


in Gothic style. The main entrance is from — 


Kinnoull Street. On each side of the vesti- q 
bule are stairs leading to the gallery, while on 


the left and right of the entrance are ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s cloakrooms. The interior of © 


the building is about 51ft. long and 44ft. wide, — 


with aslight incline upon the floor. There are 
circled seats at each side underneath the 
gallery. Immediately behind the pulpit is 
the organ. The pulpit is panelled and 
moulded, and lit by two standard lights. 


The gallery is of a horseshoe pattern, with — 


passage running round each side. The build-— 
ing is lighted by four Gothic windows with — 
tracery, and a large tracery window at the 
end of the church 15ft. wide. All the mould- 


in ivory white. The building is seated for 
650. The architects were Messrs. Steele and 
Balfour, of Glasgow. : 


Sedbergh.—Tinkle Street has been widened — 
to six yards. 
churchyard in this road a fountain and cattle — 
drinking trough have been erected. The 
fountain, of yellow freestone, is Renaissance — 
in style. There is a figured panel on the 


top representing the Saviour and the Woman of © 


Samaria, which was modelled by George 
Finwith. The work as 


contractors. 


Polke wr. 
3 haa 


buttresses, and surmounted by crocketted. 


, 


ings in connection with the ceiling are treated — 


At the north-east corner of the — 


designed and — 
carried out by Mr. John F. Curwen, of Kendal; 
Messrs. Pennington, of Kendal, being the — 
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Correspondence. 


“A PLAN OF LONDON.” 


To the Editor of THs BurntpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 29th ult. (supple- 
ment), you mention the plan being made at the 
instance of the L.C.C.,and say that “it aims at 
supplying a complete system of land registra- 
tion,” &e. I should like to hear the views of 
others as to whether there may not be 
some ulterior motive, not apparent on 
the face of the specious circular sent 
by the L.C.C. to owners of ground rents, 
for the purpose of this plan, and in which 
information respecting their property is 
requested. I have advised my clients not to 
supply any information until the object in 
view is clearly proved, in case it be a Progres- 
sive move for taxation purposes.— Yours, &c., 


Views and Reviews. 


A CHART OF IMPROVEMENTS. 


We have received a map of metropolitan 
railways, tramways, and miscellaneous im- 
provements, deposited at the London County 
Council for the Session 1899. The map shows 
at a glance the railways in operation in or 
about London, railways sanctioned, railways 
proposed, tramways in operation, and tram- 
ways sanctioned. The plan of illustrating 
proposed improvements by means of a chart 
is a very good one, as it is so much easier to 
gain an accurate idea of the extent of intended 
alterations and additions from a diagramatic 
representation of them than from a printed 
description. 

A Map of Metropolitan Railways, Tramways, and 


Miscellaneous Improvements. Price, 3s. 6d. Published 
by George Philip and Son, 32, Fleet Street, London. 


PRICES FOR BUILDERS. 


Lockwood’s Builders’ and Contractors’ Price 
Book for 1899 is undoubtedly a very compre- 
hensive work, and contains much information 
of value tothe builder, architect, contractor,and 
engineer. The section dealing with electric 
lighting has been considerably improved. Not 
the least useful items in the book are the texts 
of the London Building Act, 1894, and the 
Amendment Act, 1898. A list of the district 
surveyors of the metropolis, with the boundaries 
of their districts, and the regulations made 
under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, are 
also given. It is, of course, impossible to 
compile a universal price book, and the prices 
here given are based primarily upon those 
obtaining in London and the neighbourhood ; 
contractors in the provinces, therefore, will 
need to make certain modifications. For 
London contractors especially, the work should 
prove invaluable. 

“Lockwood’s Builders’ and Contractors’ Price Book, 
od 1899,”” Price 4s, London : Crosby, Lockwood and 

on, 


CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS. 


This book can hardly fail to be of practical 
value to the photographer who is not satisfied 
with simply a knowledge of how to develop 
his plates, and to tone and fix his prints. The 
first chapter contains some very useful hints 
on chemical cleanliness, and the several pro- 
cesses of developing, printing, &c., are dealt 
with in the following chapters. Many photo- 
graphic formule are given, and not the least 
useful item in the book is a cyclopedic index, 
which gives the name of every chemical used, 
and the page on which it is mentioned, 
its synonym, symbolic formula, molecular 
weight, and solubility. If the author had said 
a little more about theoretical chemistry, the 
book would have been made more valuable to 
the advanced photographer without any loss 
to the beginner. 

_ **Chemistry for Photographers,.’’ By C.F. Townsend. 
Recent Edition. London; Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd. 
ce Is, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


AN ELECTRICIAN’S POCKET BOOK. 


This excellent little work supplies a large 
amount of useful information on the ordinary 
and commoner forms of electrical work, with 
which a practical electrician may be expected 
to come in daily contact. It also provides 
information likely to be required by those who 


have to attend to steam, gas, and oil engines, 


dynamos, and storage batteries, etc. The 
book contains a useful table of the principal 
electric supply companies of the United King- 
dom, showing the normal price charged per 
unit. A special feature is the introduction of 
blank forms for particulars for estimating for 
work and materials, and also blank requisition 
and reminder forms, perforated to allow of 
their removal when filled up. 

“The Practical Electrician’s Pocket Book for 1899.” 


Edited by H. T. Crewe, M.I.M.E, 1s. net. London: 
S. Rentell and Co. 


SOME ARTISTIC GIANTS. 


The intention of the writer in producing 
this book is stated in the preface to be “to 
give in brief compass an insight into the 
essential characteristics of each of the masters 
treated, so that the traveller may be able to 
enjoy them for what they are, without looking 
for merits in one which can be found only in 
another.” The masters treated are Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da _ Vinci, Titian, 
Correggio, and Botticelli, and the author’s 
principal aim has led him to lean rather too 
strongly on what he considers to be the dis- 
tinctive qualities of each painter, and +o some- 
times manufacture rather forced descriptive 
phrases fitted to his conceptions. 

The book commences with an introduction 
describing briefly and vividly the environment 
of the painters of the Renaissance, in which 
are a few statements which seem to be coloured 
by the theory set forth in it. Surely Simon 
de Montfort’s crusade against the Albigenses 
was undertaken as against heretical doctrines, 
not because troubadours “Sang too sweetly of 
woman’s love and earthly beauty ” (p. 2). And 
it is scarcely true that the Renaissance artists 
did not set abstract perfection before them as 
an end (p.7). Raphael’s and Michelangelo’s 
works are proof of the opposite, as well as those 
of many of the later painters, as regard; inten- 
tion at all events. It was only the earlier 
painters whose “ purpose was the expression of 
the individual countenance and form,” of those, 
that is to say, who had not acquired full 
mastery of their craft. Below each master’s 
name is the date of his birth and death, an 
excellent detail, as keeping before the reader’s 
mind the overlapping of the lives of the artists 
treated.- 

With the commencement of the account of 
Raphael the author appears to fall into a dithy- 
rambic exaltation, and looks at his subject 
through. clouds of incense which rise from 
the altar which he had erected, etherealising 
and idealising him. For instance, the ascrip- 
tion of “ perfect purity ” to Raphael is scarcely 
born out by historical facts, and at the same 
time he is called a great decorator, and 
credited with the power of expressing space in 
a supreme degree, which is a disadvantage in 
decorative work. 

While appreciating Michel Angelo very 
highly at the time he is dealing with him, the 
author appears to judge his power of composi- 
tion almost entirely from the “Last Judg- 
ment,” painted in his old age. It may be true 
that the compositions of the Sistine ceiling 
are “sometimes confused,” but an attentive 
examination will show that those which thus 
fail were the first executed, the later ones 
being larger in scale, and harmonious and in- 
telligible at the first glance; quite bearing 
out the author’s words: “The grandest piece 
of decoration in the world is the Sistine’s 
vault.” 

Another instance of his parti pris is the 
statement on p. 108, that “the Florentine 
rarely saw the perfect beauty of a sunset, but 
the Venetian lived in an ever changing 
pageant of colour.” Those who have seen the 


‘sunset from §. Miniato or Bellosguardo, or 


even from the Ponte S. 'T'rinita, when the hills 
of Carrara stand blue against the golden 
heavens, and the colour palpitates to the zenith, 
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enhanced by the contrast of the purples of the 
nearer hills, will feel that some other reason is 
required to explain the inferiority of Floren- 
tine to Venetian colour. And few people will 
be found to agree with the opinion that 
Titian’s portraits are finer than those of 
Velasquez. Here, in England, we have pictures 
which prove the contrary, but a visit to the 
Gallery of the Prado at Madrid must convince 
anyone who has eyes to see that in that parti- 
cular direction the best of the Italians are not 
his equals. In the notice of Correggio equality 
is claimed for him with the greatest painters, 
the author’s enthusiasm evidently carrying 
him away. He says that Correggio “is no 
more open to the charge of immorality than 
the wanton flower that is kissed by the breeze; ” 
that he is simply a child of Nature—a theory 
which the current story about the way 
he came by his death hardly bears out— 
that “the feelings which he expresses are joy 
and love, and if they are immoral, Heaven 
must be a place of exceeding wickedness ”— 
to which one is inclined to reply that the 
Mohammedan heaven is the only one which 
can contain Correggio’s “ Antiope,” as shown 
in the pictures in the Louvre. But, notwith- 
standing these blemishes, caused by too great 
enthusiasm for the subjects of the essays and 
consequent special pleading, the book is a 
good book on the whole for the persons whom 
the writer aims at interesting and instructing, 
and should help them to see that a picture 
may be something more than a pretty thing 
to glance carelessly over and then pass on, 
that the painte: may have put part of his 
soul and his heart’s blood into it, and that 
something of the history of the man and of 
his age may be divined by those who delve 
deeply enouch. 

Certain of the sentences well express artistic 
truths, an instance of which may be quoted 
from p. 28:—“In Art the decorative element 
is the universal, appealing to all times and to 
all nations ; while the illustrative element is 
transitory, and when we lose interest in the 
events depicted, we lose interest in the work 
as an illustration ; and then, if it still attracts, 
it must be solely on account of the decorative 
elements which it contains.’ This is very 
good, and it is a pity that the author’s gift of 
rhetoric has sometimes led him to amplify 
rather than to condense what he has to say, 
thereby really weakening the effect which he 
would otherwise produce. Sree Ge 

** Renaissance Masters ” The Art of Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Correggio, 
and Botticelli. By George B. Rose. New York and 
London: G, B. Putnams Sons. The Knickerbocker 
Press, 1898, 


A New South Pier for Lowestoft is 
proposed to be run out opposite Claremont 
Road at an estimated cost of £25,000; its 
length will be 250 yards. 

A Marble Bust of the late Rev. Dr. 
Moulton is to be executed by Mr. Adams- 
Acton, and when finished will be placed in 
Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London. 


New Workhouse Infirmary for Norwich. 
—At a meeting of the Norwich Board -of 
Guardians it was proposed to erect a new 
workhouse infirmary at an estimated cost of 
£25,000. 

A new Workhouse Infirmary at Leices- 
ter is proposed to be erected, owing, we under- 
stand, to the action of the Local Government 
Board, who will not assent to an extension of 
the present workhouse. 

Inglesham Church, Wilts, is badly in 
need of restoration. It is about 700 years old. 
The Rev. O. Birchall, rector of Buscot, Lech- 
dale, is appealing for funds to carry out the 
necessary renovations. 


Rebuilding Operations at the Pigeons 
Hotel, Stratford, are being carried out under 
the supervision of Mr. Henry Poston, archi- 
tect, of 39, Lombard Street, London ; the cost 
of the work is estimated at about £13,000. 


Statues in Victoria Hall, Leeds, of the 
late Sir Edward Baines and Mr. Robert Hall 
have been removed from a recess in which they 
have stood, to another part of the building, 
where they will be better seen by the public. 
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CURRENT PRICES. 


OILS AND PAINTS. 


Castor, French per cwt. Y 40 — 
Colza, English per cwt. 12-20 —_ 
Copperas... ae oy per ton 2-0.0 _ 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. 15 0 1%5 0 
Tiaraiex: = xii a perton 2810 0 8210 0 
Linseed per cwt. 018 0 —_ 
Neatsfoot per gal. 0-2 6 0 4 0 
Paraffin . per cwt. 010 0 019 0 
Pitch .. RS per barrel 9 8 0 _ 
Tallow, Town «=. per cwt. Lede. — 
Tar, Stockholm . per barrel 12656 - 
Turpentine .. ~ per cwt. 113 0 —_ 
Glue... es no . per ewt. 119 6 218 6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 — 
Do. red _... a per cwt. 017 O _ 
Soda crystals per ton 215 SO: _ 
Shellac, orange per cwt. 3 8 0 12 0 
Do.  sticklac do. 2°2 6 215 0 
Pumice stone, do. 08 9 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 81 0 0 _- 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet do. 1115 0 = 
Lead, pig, Spanish me do. 1410 0 _ 
Do. English commonbrands do. 1413 9 a 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sq.ft.and upwards do. 1610 0 _- 
Do. pipe _ ... ie acs do. 17°57 = 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 900 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads ... vi do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Straits ... BS do. LISD. =0 113 15 0 
Do. English ingots do. 112 0 0 _ 
Zinc, sheets, English ... do 2710 0 2510 0 
Do. Veille Montaigue ... do. 31-0 0 sa 
Do. Spelter ue ae do. 27.17 6 28.2 6 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel per load. 30 0 40 0 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 476 6 5 0 
-Laths, log, Dantzic per fath. 410 0 510 0 
Do. Petersburg... A oO. 40 0 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & 1st per P. Std. 815 0 13 10 0 
Do. do. 4th &$rd. do. 8 5 0 815 0 
Do do. unsorted do. 75 0 5540 
Do. Riga ... a 5 oO. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburglst Yellow do. 14415 0 — 
Do. do. 2n - do. 12 0 0 _ 
Do. do. Unsorted ,, do. 8 0 0 1010 0 
Do. do. White do. 715 0 915 0 
Do. Swedish ... ; do. 8 5.0 1410 0 
Do. White Sea... a do. 10:15: 0 18 0 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 18 5 0 a 
Do. do. 2nd do. Thnt5= 0 1615 0 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. The yea 715 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 715 <0 9 0 0 
Do. do. 3rd & 2nd do. C7 56 610 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. 7.5 0 8 00 
Battens, allkinds... do. TBO 810 0 
Flooring Boards, lin. 
prepared, 1st per square O11 3 
oO. andi. a do. 010 6 010 9 
Do 8rd &. ... do. 09 6 _ 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec do. B00 6-070 
Box, Turkey... oe per ton 700 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba perft.sup. 0 0 4 00 43 
Do. Honduras do. 0 0 4 9/16 — 
Do. Tobasco do. 0 0 44 — 
Elm, Quebec e .. perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 415/16 — 
Oo. African . ~ do. 0 0 83/8—25/32 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 51/16 
Do. Tobasco do. 0 0 8 21/32 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel_ perload 38 5 0 315 0 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 = 
Teak, Rangoon, Planks ... do. 810 0 1315 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315 0 5-15-20 
Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 8-15 -0 515-0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft.0 1 9 ee ay | 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITEH’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 


ij THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


“Side Pattern,” 


For side of 
Window Frame, 


Use 


‘*“SIDE PATTERN” 
where possible. 


Covered by 8 Patents. 


(Other Patents 
Pending.) 
These valuable Balances for SLIDING SASHES 
can be applied to OLD as well as NEW WORK. 
Require no Box Frames, and dispense with 
Weights, Cords, and Pulleys. 


The NEW STYLE is Be 
Neater, 


tter, Cheaper, 
and more Durable than the 
OLD. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, April 12. 


EpinpurcH Arcuirecruray Society.—Mr. J, Fair- 
weather, of the Glasgow Architectural Association, on 
“* Minor Points in Practice.” 8 p.m. 


Society or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Sanirary InstiruTe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.)—Inspection and Demonstration 
at Disinfecting Station, Lot’s Road, Chelsea. Conducted 
by Dr. Louis Parkes. 8 p.m. 


Sanrrary_ Institurr.—Miss Alice Ravenhill on 
“Practical Hygiene Teaching in Elementary Schools.’ 
8 p.m. 


LiverRPooL ENGINEERING Socirery.—Mr. Malcolm 
Blair on “The Difficulties that Manufacturing Engi- 
neers have to Undergo in Estimating and Working to 
Civil Engineers’ Specifications.”’ 8 p.m. 


Thursday, April 13. 


Socrery or Arts.—Mrs. Philip H. Newman on ‘‘ Some 
Ceanies and their Works,” with lime-light illustra- 
plons, 


Sanirary InstTirutTe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and Demonstration 
at Beddington Sewage Farm. Conducted by Mr. T 
Walker. 3 p.m. - 


Sanitary InstrtuTE.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on ‘ 
Drainage.” 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. — “ The 
Hissing of the Electric Arc,’’ by Mrs. Ayrton (conclu- 
sion of discussion). ‘‘ Experiments on Alternate Cur- 
rent Ares by Aid of Oscillographs,”’ by Messrs. W. 
Duddell and E. W. Marchant (discussion, to be opened 
by the authors with an exhibition of experiments). 
8 p.m. 

Socinty oN ANTIQUARIES.—8.30 p.m. 

Friday, April 14 


ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTion.—Mr. F. W. Pomeroy on 
“Modelling as Applied to Architecture,”’ with practical 
demonstrations. 7.30 p.m. 


Royau_ InstitutTion.—Professor A. W. Rucker on 
“Earth Currents and Electric Traction.’ 9 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—(Westminster 
Palace Hotel.)—Paper to be read and discussed : *t Piles 
and Pile-driving,”’ by Mr. W. H. C. Reid. 8 p.m. 


GLASGOW AND WEsT oF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
AND ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMAN’s Socrery. — Prize 
paper and criticism of papers by D. Mor. 
Saturday, April 15. 


INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Visit to the 
works of the new Vauxhall Bridge. 3 p.m. 


Sanitary InstiruTe (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Beddington Sewage Farm. 
3 p.m. 


PERTH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit to Free 
Middle Church, Tay-street. 2.30 p.m. 


Monday, April 17. 
Victoria InsTITUTE.—Meeting at 4.30 p.m. 


Sanitary InstTiTuTE.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. G. Reid, on “ Sanitary Appli- 
ances.” 8p.m. 


Socirry or Arts.—(Cantor Lectures.)—Prof. H. R. 
Peomior, on ‘‘Leather Manufacture.” Second lecture. 
p.m. 


Tuesday, April 18. 


: Society or Arts.—(Applied Art Section.)—Meetmg 
p.m. 
PrerRTH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit to 
Middle Church, Tay Street. 2.30 p.m. ps 
Wednesday, April 19. 


Sanirary InstituTe.—(Lectures and Demonstration 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and demonstrations 
in the Parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, con- 
ducted by Mr. A. Taylor. 2 p.m. : 


Socrery or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting. 8 p.m. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


Tested and Adopted by the London County Council. 
TH E e . 


“Pullman” 


BALANCES. 


“Pullman” 


Stands for ‘‘Made on Honor,” 
“OLDEST IN YEARS, NEWEST IN IDEAS.” 


Adapted to OLD as well as NEW 
WORK. Attractive in Appearance. 
Easily Applied. 

THLEPHONE 804 “HO 


‘House - 


“Top Pattern.” 


“SIDE PATTERN” 
where possible. 


Covered by 9 Patents, 


SOLE 
AGENT : 


BUILDING TRADES’ EMPORIUN 
67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S$.E. 


TENDERS.  _ 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED.—For the erection of a 
olice-station, Church-street for the Town Council. Mr. 
R gts Dick, architect, 55, Northumberland-street, New 
castle :— ~ a 
Excavating, Masonry, &c.—Elliot and 


Son, Berwick*... .. dc x; . £2,694 10 3 
Carpentry and Joinery.—JSno. Burn, ; 

Spittal* _.. a aa = - 5 965 19 8 
Slating and Plastering.—Rule and Sons, 

Tweedmouth* ... a s 2 . 46013 4 
Cementing.—Turner and Son, Berwick* 269 0 0 
Plumbing, &c.—Geo. McAdam, Berwick* 469 6 0 
Smithing.—Elliot & Sons (sub-contract)* 100 2 0 
Painting.—Richardson & Oo., Berwick* 82 205 0s 

£5,041 12 0 


*A ccepted. a 

BOSTON (Lincolnshire),—For erecting a house on Spilsby- 
road, Boston, for Mr. B. J. Kent. Mr. Jas. Rowell, arch 
tect, Boston. Quantities by the architect :—- 


J. Lucas us £740 0 | W. Greenfield ., £608 10 
Parker and Son... ... 675 0|C.Jessop* ..... ..._ 568 10 
J. W. Pinder - %:. «7 666: -0 [All of Boston.) Re: 


*Accepted. | pa 

CROSS HANDS.—For the erection of a pair of semi-de- 

tacted Houses, near Cross Hands, Carmarthen, for Mr, 

David Evans. Mr. Arthur I.,Jones, architect and surveyor, 
Lianddarog, Carmarthen :— 


Lewis Jone 


Morgan, Ss « 
Cwmpare ... £480 10 0] Lilanddarog ... £448 0 0 
G. Mainwaring, F 
Cross Hands* ...- 478 18 0 * Accepted. : 


LEVEN, N.B.—For the erection of twenty-four houses. 
Lumphinnang, for the Fife Coal Company Limited. Mr. 
J. Houston, architect, Dunfermlne. Quantities by the 
architect :— ji 

Building.—Wm. B. Street. ... 
Joinery.—Thomas Laing 


Plumbing.—Binning and Sons 101 
Plastering.—Paul and Sons... 350 
Slating—PaulandSons ... - .. 250 


LONDON.—For alterations, additions, and fittings at the 
“ Crooked Billet’ public-house, King David-lane, Shadwell, 
E., for Messrs. Erbach Bros. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, archi- 
tect, 177, Romford-road, Stratford, E.:— ; q 


Altera- : a3 

tions, &c. Fittings. Total. — 
W. Harper... 1 S100 5 eRe aes £1,939 ; 
Walland@o. .... ... 948 905 1,853 
J.and H. Cocks ... a= 000 Sena 
WilliamsandSons ... 827 ...... 900 ...... 
W.G. Maddison ... 885: 5 oe BOWE sas 
A. E. Symes PEGr <a 


Bank House, Elgin, architect :— 


Mason.—Mr. Legge, Fochabers 53 res _ 

Carpenter.—Messrs. Ritchie and Sons, 2a 
Lossiemouth .. Fe Xo pty oe 3 - 

Plumber.—Mr. James Ross, Elgin | £590, 


Slater.—Mr. George Murray, Lossiemouth 
Plasterer.—Mr. Mclyor, Elgin = ee 
Painter.—Myr. Forsyth, Elgin ... Se ee ; 

LUTON.—For the erection of Wesleyan Schools, Waller 
street. Messrs. J. R. Brown and Son, architects, 17, Mar’ 


¥ 


hill, Luton :— : 

George Smart ... £4,800] T. and E. Neville, 

W. G. Dunham 4,498 | Castle-street* .. ... 

G. W.Pryer .. 4,350 [Allof Luton.] 
* Accepted. : 


MANCHESTER. — For the erection of a Wesleyz n 
ee Ladybarn. Messrs. Greaves and Burbridge, archi 
ects :— 


Geo. McFarlane ..._ ... £3,437 | J. Rylance and Sons ... £3 

Burgess and Galt 3,400| Wm. Shaw... ... 3,2! 

Wm. Ives and Co., A. R. Bullivant and — 
Shipley* 3,343| Sons... 3,24 


*On revised estimates being asked for, Messrs. Ives ane 


Co.’s tender was accepted. f 
PRUDHOLE-ON-TYNE.—For re-building the “‘ Dr. Syn 

tax” Hotel. Mr. R.B. Dick, architect, 55, Northumberla 

street, Newcastle :— 


N. Maughan _... £4,206 9 8| Armstrong... ... £3,511 ll 
Smithson &Son 4170 0 0|S. Sheriff, § ; 
J.& W. Lowry ... 4,082 17 0| Shields* .. .. 3,473 | 
T.&R. Lamb ... 3,791 3 8 * Accepted. 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS ; 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. ; 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsi 
cases where no claim has arisen. ; 


Applications for Agencies Invited. _ 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced 


For top of 
Window Frame. 


Use 


Shape of face— ! 
(Other Patents plate patented 
Pending.) : 


To be used where there is not room for “ Side Pattern.” 


ROBERT ADAMS 


ENGINEER AND PATENTEE, 


TELEGRAMS: ROBERT ADAMS LONDO: 


, it ae ail 


_ MORRISON & INGRAM’S 


Hospital Sanitary Appliances. 


Aprit 12, 1899. AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. vil 


ORDELOV 


The Embossed Decoration for 
Walls, 
Ceilings, 
Friezes, 
Borders, “esi se0 
DESIGNS FOR WALLS in DESIGNS FOR FRIEZES 


all styles, viz.: Reproduction from 8in. to 80in. deep, in High 
of Old Leathers; Louis XIV., Relief—all the effect of the 


Bere OUS NEW AND_ IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS. 


Caratoanrs on APPLICATION, 


W/L 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


BELFAST. R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 50, High Street. 


Louis XV., Louis XVI., Eliza- best modelled plaster at a 
bethan, &c., &e. fraction of the cost. 
DESIGNS FOR CEILINGS DESIGNS FOR DADOS, in- 
in Low and High Relief, com- cluding Arabesque, Got'ic, and 
prising Elizabethan, Louis other desi gens; also the Com- 
XIV., Rococco, Modelled Plas- pany’s Spe ciality reproductions 
ter Effects, &c., &e. of Panelled Oak in great variety. 


NEW PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING Sue ae 


DESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOP Ky Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Designs to 
This ystem of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive, In 


the act of washing, the hands need not touch the pan, it is only necessary to turn © 
round the swivel arm to see that panis at pan is perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook. T H E Cc Oo rR D = L V A Cc @) a L TD ort 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. 74, PITT STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THE HATHERN STATION BRICK COMPANY'S 


RED, BUFF, BISCUIT, AND TAWNY 


TERRA-COTTA =" BLUE BRICKS 


BLUE BRICK WORKS AT TAMWORTH, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS AND OFFICES AT HATHERN STATION, near LOUGHBOROUGH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Telegrams ‘‘ BRICKS, HATHERN STATION.” SEND FOR QUOTATIONS TO HATHERN WORKS, 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Line 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


FOR RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 
IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
“IRON MANTELPIECES, FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
OVERMANTELS, ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


eon BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. *LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 
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S Society, Ltd., Workington. Messrs. W. G. Scott and Co. and INFANTS’ SCHOOL CARETAKER’S HOUSE, 
ws Mr. Sepa oF ashen teaver Knight archi Bropiiacas Victoria- br pe a ti Ww yousngions a ; &c., in the Hatherley-road, Gloucester, in accordance 
tect, Rushden :— Masonry.—G. Mame 7 er with drawings and specification prepared by ALFRED J. 
F. Henson... ... .. ... £789|-T. Willmott... ... ... £756 Joinery.—Jd . Steel Hf Se eae. hee Ag DUNN, A.B.I.B.A.,31, St. Michael’s-square, Gloucester. 
T. Swindall ae 184 | W. Packwood ~..%.7° 3... 745 Slating.— Lythgoe ¢ and § ons* 176 0.0 The drawings and specification may be inspected and 
T.and ©. Berrill .. ... 772] Dickens Bros... ... e gles oe ay eae 2 eS sr ney bills of quantities obtained at the Office of the Archi- 

SS Se ace abies s oot oaer Painting--W.T.Sherwood* <. 65 0 0 tect on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, APRIL 2Cth 
SOUTHILI ahs 1 eae the erection of two blocks of 21,749 7 6 - | and 21st., upon depositing a Bank of England £5 note, ; 
ks). — te ; 
cottages, Leeds- rag for Mr. Thomas Newsome, Pe WERT: *Accepted. ea Nar 8 i ill be returned to those persons sending ina 
3 s i ewsbury. 
ee ee See [AH of Workington.] Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Masonry.—Eliis and Sons, Osset* pe mercer y Y Board, are to be delivered at the Offices of the Clerk to 
Joinery.—Albert Day, Hangingheaton* ... sok 28 the Board not later than TEN a.m. on SATURDAY, 
Plumbing.—B. Scott, Leeds-road* ... pie 8O CONTRACTS OPEN. MAY 6th, 1899. 
Plastering.—Wm, Parker, Heckmondwike* ..._ 70 The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
Slating.—W. H. Thompson, Batley* ; . ais lowest or any Tender. 
STAPLEFORD.—For the erection of a chane <a “Mr y. ; By order 
Harper, architect, 8, Beastmarket- hill, Nottimgham. Quan- LOUCESTER SCHOOL BOARD. y | 
tities by the architect :— TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. PHILIP COOKE, 
C. Moult, nn 1: +4), Ki on oy” :. Vul The Gloucester School Board are prepared to receive 9, Berkeley-street, Clerk to the Board. 
N G — xtensions / y r 
Fe NO natn f0e the Bee Hive Co-operative TENDERS for the ERECTION of a NEW MIXED Gloucester 2 


JARRAHDALE JARRAH. 


THE PIONEER AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD. 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
STREET PAVING, HARBOUR WORK, PLATFORM PLANKING, 
RAILWAY TRUCKS, RAILWAY SLEEPERS, STAIR TREADS, 
FENCE POSTS, PALINGS, &c., &c. 


For Quotations and Particulars, apply to the Sole Importers, 


THE JARRAHDALE JARRAH FORESTS & RAILWAYS, Ltd.  aS#8&. 1, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.G. 


ARROWS & CO. Lo, BANBURY, **e“e om 
& D., R 
hand MORTAR MILLS in all sizes; Combined Engines and Mortar Mills, 


Contractors’ Eingineers, The 
Mortar TIP-CARTS ; Saw Benches with rising and falling spindle. 


Have alarge Stock of PORTABLE ENGINES, 5 to 25h.p.; New and. Second- 
—— Architectural Review. 


; 
a 
: 
: 
: 7 


VOL. FOUR. 


—— 
TNT 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND AND 
GILT LETTERED. 


Price 


~ SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY Seuliat nr, Burton-on-Trent. 


PAaTENTEE AND EE Re ede OF THE 


€6é 
WASH-OUT” CLOSET 
(PATENT). 
Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 


Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 
Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. Effingham House, Arundel Street. 


Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.” 


Al I 9 - SANITARY - 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 
(PATENTED), 


A NEW SANITARY WATER PAINT, 
HAS great advantages, some of which are as follows: 


It Sets Hard, Kills Vermin, and Disinfects. 


It is Washable in 3 Weeks, Does not Seale, ean be Painted or Varnished, and will Stand Inside 
or Outside. 


It is made in Dark Rich Shades as well as in Light Tints, contains no Lead, and Does Not Turn Black. 
It only requires the addition of Water to make it ready for use, so that anybody can apply it. - 
It is Cheaper, Cleaner, Healthier, and more Artistic than Wall Paper. . 


234.-WASH-OUT. 


It is Sold by leading Chemists, Drysalters and Ironmongers, and Mayufactured by 


SISSONS BROTHERS AND CO. Limited, HULL, 
From whom Samples, Shade Card, and other particulars can be obtained. 
FOREIGN AGENTS WANTED. 


ss  2-. 
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VPPLEMENT FOR * 


SYPPLEMENT ion 


% SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS ° 
: SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


APRIL 12TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THK PROBLEM SOLVEDY 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


_ The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 
THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 
a 


THE R. G. DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given we H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF 
TERRA-COTTA. 


BALUSTERS AND BALUS- 
TRADING. 


By WILLIAM REID. 


N the article which appeared in Nos, 215 
and 216 of the Buintprrs’ JourNnaL the 
description given of how plain terra-cotta 

string coursing and mouldings were produced 
had, as then explained, only direct reference 
to the methods used in the manufacture of 
that particular type of work. When dealing 
with round objects, like balusters, different 
methods are employed. The illustrations of 
balusters and balustrading, Figs. 1 and 2, 
are intentionally made simple in design, and 
similar to those one may see every day. More 
elaborate work, covered with modelled enrich- 
ment, would again necessitate different treat- 
ment, and may be dealt with at another time. 
Of course it must be understood that a model, 
or pattern, of the object to be eventually 
turned into terra-cotta must first of all be 
made, and this model—for the term “ pattern ” 
is never applied to terra-cotta work—is almost 
invariably made of plaster of Paris. 

To make the model for a round baluster, 
the template of zine is cut as for string cours- 
ing, but, in this case, it is adjusted to a sort 
of lathe, as shown at Fig. 3. This lathe is a 
very simple. contrivance, as will be seen from 
the drawing, and consists merely of two 
wooden upright ends fixed to a base, with a 
square spindle and crank laid over. The 
spindle is well oiled and a piece of paper 
wrapped round, then plaster is put on and the 
crank turned. By this means when sufficient 
plaster has been put round the spindle till it 
touches the zine plate, a shape will be turned 
similar to that cut out of the zinc. When the 
top and bottom of the round ballusters are 
square these must be made separately and 
fixed to the round portion afterwards. The 
purpose for which paper has been wound round 
the spindle is to prevent the plaster from 
sticking to it, and to facilitate the withdrawal 
of the spindle when the plaster model has been 
completed. 

To make the mould the model is laid on the 
bench, as shown at Fig. 4, and built half-way 
up on either side with clay. The treatment 
of the ends in moulds of this kind requires 
special notice. If reference is made to the 
diagrams, Figs. 4 and 5, it will be seen that, 
at the larger end, the clay has not been placed 
round this part and, at the smaller end, it 
projects for about an inch, and, in addition, 
is carried up and round the whole end, leaving 
a margin of about aninch or so, Thisis clearly 
shown on the drawing, Fig. 5. The reason 
for leaving one end entirely uncovered is in 
order that the mould may be easily removed 
from the clay pressing. This will be better 
understood if one can imagine the mould filled 
with clay and set up on its end. Now, it is 
clear, if the mould were carried round this 
end and if set in an upright position, it would 
be an extremely troublesome matter to pull 
away the mould from underneath the clay, 
and the consequence is that the mould must 
be made in such a way as to enable the clay to 
rest directly on the floor when the mould is 
placed in this position. The smaller end of 
the baluster might have been entirely covered 
with plaster when making the model, but, if 
treated as shown at Fig. 5, the projecting part 
thus formed serves as a guide or gauge for 
regulating the thickness of the clay that is 
pressed round the inside of the mould, for the 
object is not made of solid clay, but hollow, 
which will not only make it lighter, but 
stronger and very much safer to fire. 

Having, then, built up the plaster model as 
shown at Fig. 4, the exposed part is covered 
with plaster and neatly trimmed up. The model 
is then turned over so as to rest on the plaster, 
and spaces are cut out as shown at Fig. 6. 
When plaster is placed on the part that is now 
uppermost these square spaces form the joggles 
necessary to keep the two parts of the mould 

. in their proper places. ‘This type of mould is 


called a “book mould.” Each part is sepa- 
rately filled with clay, and the two pieces are 
then placed together. To ensure the clay in 
each half-mould sticing together, the adjoin- 
ing surface of each piece is roughened, damped 
with a sponge and water, and a small roll of 
clay laid over, so that, when the two parts of 
the mould are laid over each other and well 
pressed together, the pressure will unite the 
one half with the other. After being left 
awhile to dry, the mould is taken off, and the 
baluster set on its end to become sufficiently 
stiff for the finisher to put the necessary 
finishing polish on it. 

The coping, or plinth, may either be made 
in the same way as described for plain-string 
coursing—that is, from plaster moulds, or 
pressed through a die in a manner somewhat 
similar to that described for moulded bricks. 
A drawing (Fig. 7) is given of the front of the 
die used for producing a coping similar to that 
shown at Fig. 2. A back view (Fig. 8) is also 
given, showing the corners scooped out to 
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pattern and mitring these pieces together. For = 


salts’ it may contain. It is afterwards 
thoroughly ground and mixed with water till 
reduced to a plastic and workable mass. Even _ ~ 
then it may not be used immediately, but 
may be stacked in heaps, covered with damp 
cloths’or matting and again left for some — 
days, which will further tend to mellow it. 

This prepared clay, then, is thrown into the 
stupid and converted into coping or tiles, &e., 
as explained. The strip of clay, on issuing 
from the die, is cut to convenient lengths, 
finished, and set aside to dry before being — 
fired. To make the base or cap of the: 3 
pillar shown at Fig. 2, the model is made by = 
running a plaster moulding of the required — 


the cap the moulding is made of plaster bub 
the top part, being very simple, may be ~ 
modelled out of clay. ‘The whole is moulded — 
in the same way as for string coursing, that 
is, the sides are first made anda case, or cover, 
is run partly over theseto keepthem together. 
A sketch of the complete mould fer the capis 
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TERRA-COTTA BALUSTERS, 


allow the clay to enter the die more equally, 
and ensure an equal pressure at the mouth. 
An arrangement is also illustrated in this 
view, showing how heavy work is made hollow. 
A piece of wood is suspended in the centre of 
the die. It projects a little distance from the 
back, as will be seen in the drawing, so that 
the clay, when being forced through, may not 
be impeded by the iron framework necessary 
to support this wooden core. These dies are 
made of vrood, and lined with moleskin. The 
principle of the machine used for this work is 
very similar to that explained in the previous 
article, the difference lying principally in the 
power used to press the clay through the die. 
The machine is not illustrated, as, if reference 


is made to the drawing of a pug, Fig. 2, in the - 


wire-cut machine, it will be noticed that the 
screw adjustment of the knives forced the 
clay through the die. In the production of 
coping, &c., the clay is pressed out by means 
of a piston worked by steam power. Prepared 
clay is thrown into this machine—called a 
“ stupid ”’—steam is turned on the piston and 
the mass is forced through the die. 

It may be further mentioned here that, in 
terra-cotta work, more time and care is spent 
in the preparation of the clay than for bricks. 
The clay may have been left for some months 
to “ weather,” that is, it has been left exposed 
to the rain and frost after being dug from the 
clay bank, This seems to have the effect of 
greatly improving its quality besides helping 
to disintegrate it and wash out the insoluble 
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DRAWN BY WILLIAM REID. 


shown at Fig. 9. This drawing shows the~ 
mould resting on the case and filled with clay. — 
Terra-cotta work is generally made hollow 
and, in heavy work of thissort, straps or stays _ 
are necessary to strengthen the work. ‘These — 
straps are shown in the illustration. a 
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Site of the Dundee Parish Council : 


Offices.—aA site in West Bell Street, belonging 
to the town of Dundee, extending to 73ft., — 
which has been selected on which to build new 
offices for the Dundee Parish Council, was 
exposed to feu, and the upset yearly feuduty — 
was fixed at £60. This was offered by Mr. — 
W. B. Dickie, solicitor, who was acting on- 
behalf of Mr. W. Kidd, Stationer, of Whitehall — 
Street, Dundee. :: 


Proposed Alteration: at Alfreton Parish — 
Church.—At a social gathering of church ~ 
people at Alfreton last week, the Vicar ex- 
plained several proposals for structurally im- — 
proving the parish church. Itis proposed to 
lengthen the chancel, increase the height, and _ 
build an organ chamber on the south side of 
the chancel. Mr. Palmer-Morewood some ~ 
time ago offered to add two. bells to the belfry, 
so as to complete the octave. This will now 
form part of the general scheme, Mr Palmer- | 
Morewood defraying the cost, estimated at 
about £150. The total scheme willinvolve an 
outlay of £1100. The architect.is Mr.Hodson _ 
Fowler, of Carlisle. = peeey te te ae 
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_ whole, the results approximate fairly. 


WOODEN BEAMS. 


By CHARLES W. TOMLINSON. 


if this article the method of working out 
the strength of wooden beams will be 
described. 

The strength of a beam is (I.), Proportional 
to the breadth (II.), Proportional to the 
square of the depth (III.), Inversely propor- 
tional to the span. 

Thus: If a beam of elm, 1” x 1” x 12”, 
requires a central load of 650lbs. to break it, 
what load will be required to break a beam of 
the same timber, 4” broad x 10” deep and 
20ft. long ? 


LO) ey: 
50 x ¢ x SE X gh 
650 x 4 x 100 
Ek es 13,0001b., or 5:8 tons. 


This is, perhaps the simplest method, resting 
on proportion only. All that is needed to work 
out the strength of a beam in this way is to 
know the weight at which different materials, 
all, of course, of a similar size, will break. 

Here is a list: Central breaking loads in lbs. 
for 1” x 1” x 12” beams—ash 650, beech 850, 
elm 650, English oak 550, white pine 450, 
yellow pine 500, pitch pine 550, teak 750. 

These breaking loads differ slightly as laid 
down by the different authorities, but, on the 
The 
most popular formule for working out the 
strength of wooden beams are those of Hurst, 
as set out in the “Architectural Surveyor’s 
Handbook.” 

The common formula for working out the 


2 


strength of a loaded beam is W=C Ee 


W= breaking weight in cwts. in the centre. 


6=breadth in inches Values of C. 
d=depth in inches Ash? <.. 60 
l=span in feet Spruce fir... 3°6 
C=a constant found by Greenheart 80 
experiment (being W in Englishoak 50 


ewts. required to fracture a Northern pine 4:0 
1” x 1” x 12” beam) PORK 25. en OU 
The method of using the formula will be 
best explained by a question. 
What concentrated load will a 12” x 6” beam 
of Northern pine 15ft. long safely carry ? 


Wwanle., e 6 x (12)? | _4x6x 144 
U Lose 15 
1152 


St 230°4 ewts. 


But this is breaking weight, therefore taking 

4 as a factor of safety, we get 230°4+-4=57'°6 
cwts. 
_ This formula can just as easily be reversed 
in order to find out the required size of a beam. 
Example: What size should a beam of spruce 
fir be to carry safely a distributed load of 4 
tons over a 12ft. span ? 

Now a distributed load of 4 tons=a concen- 
trated load of 2 tons, And 4 as a factor of 
safety =8 tons, or 160 ewts. ; B. W.concentrated. 

b d? b d? 
Then W=C 7 or 160=36 75 

One size must be assumed, let the breadth 

be taken at 5”. ~ 
2 


5d 
Then 160=3°6 Te 3 


Then 160=1°5d?, therefore d?= a = 106'66 ; 


L® 

and d= 106°66=10'3ins. 

An 11” x 5” beam would probably be used. 

If, in assuming the breadth at 5”, the answer 
had worked out to a very badly proportioned 
beam, say 16” x 5”, another breadth would have 
had to be assumed and the problem worked 
out again in a similar manner, until a well- 
proportioned beam was obtained. 


160=°3 x 5x d?=1'5d? © 


Leicester Bricklayers’ Labourers have 
gone on strike to the number of 750 in con- 
sequence of a demand for an increase in wages 
from 6d. to 64d. per hour having been refused. 
The stoppage of these men has brought out 
the bricklayers also, and about 1500 men are 
now idle. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Masters and Men. 


Arbroath Joiners are on strike for an 
increase of wages from 74d. to 8d. per hour. 


Perth Painters have obtained the increase 
of 4d. per hour for which they went on strike. 


The Stonemasons and Bricklayers of 
Neath and district have struck because the 
masters will not grant them an increase on 
their wages. 


The Bricklayers and Labourers at Leices- 
ter have struck work in consequence of the 
employers having failed to comply with the 
demand for an increase of wages. 


Ashton-under-Lyme Painters recently 
demanded an increase of 1d. per hour, and on 
the matter being referred to arbitration, the 
arbitrator decided in favour of the increase. 
It is expected that the decision will lead to 
similar demands in other towns. 


Oldham Painters were not satisfied with 
8d. per hour, and struck for 83d.; the masters 
have offered to make the increase from 
July ist next. The men wanted the advance 
from April 1st, but it is expected that they 
will accept these terms, and so end the 
strike. 


Scarborough Labourers in the employ of 
Mr. A. Moore, a building contractor, who are 
members of the Scarborough Builders and 
General Labourers’ Union, have — struck 
because Mr. Moore had employed a labourer 
who is not a member of the Union. Ata 
meeting of the Scarborough Builders’ Associa- 
tion it was aggreed to support Mr. Moore by 
locking out all the members of the Union. 


Midland Ironworkers’ Wages.—A meet- 
ing of the Standing Committee of the Mid- 


land Iron and Steel Wages Board was held in, 


Birmingham on March 31st, to receive the 
aceountants’ certificates. These showed that 
in January wages were advanced 24 per cent., 
and since then a further increase has been 
made to keep level with wages in the North of 
England. On the latest certificate it was 
decided to add another 3d. per ton, making 
puddlers’ pay 8s. 5d. per ton, against 8s. in 
January, and to raise other wages in pro- 
portion. 


Dispute in the Engineering Trade.—A 
conference was held last Thursday between 
the representatives of the Engineers’ Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers at the Hotel Metropole, 
on an application made by the engineers of 
Mid-Lanecashire, Halifax, and Newcastle for 
an inerease of 2s. a week in their wages. The 
terms of the settlement decided upon at the 
conclusion of the engineers’ great strike about 
fifteen months ago were that all cases of local 
disagreements between masters and men 
should be submitted to the executive com- 
mittees of their respective organisations ; 
therefore, the committees met on Thursday to 
discuss the first dispute of any importance 
that has arisen since the general strike, but 
no decision was arrived at, and the meeting 
was adjourned until the following day, when 
Mr. Biggart and Mr. Barnes, who respectively 
represented the masters and men, communi- 
cated to the Press the information that a 
recommendation had been jointly agreed on, 
which will be submitted to the parties con- 
cerned. The terms of the recommendation 
were not divulged. 


Halifax Joiners’ Strike.—Important 
Case.—In the Chancery Division, on 
March 29th, Mr. Justice Stirling had before 
him a motion by the plaintiffs in the action of 
Charnock and others v. Court and others. Mr. 
Upjohn, for the plaintiffs, said his clients were 
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Mr. Charnock, Mr. Earnshaw, and Mr. Sut- 
cliffe, builders and contractors of Halifax, and 
members of the Master Joiners’ Society of that 
town. The defendants were Mr. Court, the 
president, Mr. Sutcliffe, the secretary, and Mr. 
Rhodes, a committeeman of the Union of 
Workmen Joiners, and the object of the motion 
was to restrain the defendants from watching, 
besetting, or causing to be watched or beset, 
the landing stage at Fleetwood, or the railway 
station at Halifax, or the works of the plain- 
tiffs respectively, or of any other member of 
their union, or the place of residence of any 
workman proposing to work for the plaintiffs 
or any other members of the masters’ union, 
for the purpose of preventing them from 
working, &c., or for any purpose except to 
obtain or communicate information. The next 
branch of the injunction asked for related to a 
common law offence ; and asked that defendants 
might be restrained from procuring persons 
who have entered into contracts with the 
plaintiffs or any other member of the masters’ 
union to commit a breach of their contracts. 
The facts were that, owing toa strike of joiners 
at Halifax in January, the masters’ union ob- 
tained two batches of non-union workmen 
from Belfast. On the morning of the 21st 
February nine men arrived at Halifax station 
from Fleetwood. Representatives of the 
masters were waiting to receive them, but 
workmen’s representatives were also present, 
including Mr. Court. The masters did their 
best to look after the men, but were not 
successful, because Mr. Court induced seven of 
them to go away. Some went back to Belfast, 
and some to other places, and their expenses 
were paid. One man drew 7s. 6d. on account 
from Mr. Greenwood, to whom he was assigned, 
but was enticed away and did not return to 
work. Mr. Sutcliffe, the secretary of the men’s 
union, went to Mr. Greenwood and asked for 
the man’s tools, and when Mr. Greenwood told 
him of the draft on account, Mr. Sutcliffe at 
once repaid the 7s. 6d. It was admitted by 
the defendant, Mr. Court, that a man named 
Corrin said that he was bound for twelve months, 
and showed him the contract, so that when 
Mr. Court procured the man to break the 
agreements he did it with notice of this con- 
tract, and with his eyes open. Proceeding 
with the facts, Mr. Upjohn said that some two 
days later a batch of fifteen men arrived at 
Fleetwood on their way to Halifax. The men’s 
union metthemen at Fleetwood. Consequently, 
outof the second batch eleven men were induced 
to break their contracts and not to go onto Hali- 
fax. There was a certain amount of conflict of 
evidence, but still it was clear that the defen- 
dants spent considerable sums of money in 
sending the men away. They admitted that, 
but said it was not the money of the union at 
Halifax. That, counsel said, might be 
explained thus, The men’s union was a 
friendly society, whose funds were dedicated to 
certain purposes. They had, therefore, to make 
a “whip” for this money, but that could not 
be done without the consent of the union. 
There was no doubt as to the extent Mr. 
Court went, and that persuasion was used to 
induce the men to leave their employment. 
Mr. Jenkins, for the defendants, asked the 
Court tostrike out that part of the writ which 
described the plaintiffs as suing on behalf of 
themselves, and all other members of the 
Masters’ Union, on the ground that, this being 
an action of tort, the present form of the writ 
did not apply. Each of the three plaintiffs 
named might individually be entitled to 
claim, but there was no such common interest 
as to enable them to sue for themselves and 
all other members of the Union. Mr. Upjohn 
contended that the contract pledged the 
Masters’ Union as a body, and, therefore, there 
was a common interest in the contracts. 
After some discussion his lordship directed the 
writ to be amended by striking out the words 
objected to by Mr. Jenkins, and, instead of 
those words, inserting the names of the 
remaining twenty-three members of the 
Masters’ Union. Mr. Jenkins, on the merits, 
argued that there had not been watching 
or besetting within the meaning of the 
Act, and Mr. Upjohn having replied, his 
lordship said he would give judgment after 
the recess. 
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THE PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE. 


A WELL-ATTENDED MEETING was held 
in Manchester on March 31st in support 
of the cause of the locked-out plasterers in 
Manchester and Salford. The meeting took 
place in the Free Trade Hall, and Mr. E. 
Grist, who presided, spoke in favour of co- 
operation among the men. Mr. John Harker 
moved a resolution condemning the action of 
the masters in locking out the plasterers at an 
hour’s notice, in contravention of the agree- 
ment of June 15th, 1895. This was seconded 
by Mr. George Jackson, and unanimously 
carried. 

A meeting was held in Nottingham on the 
2nd inst. to consider the various aspects of 
the dispute, and the general expression of 
opinion was that the dispute must be main- 
tained on the men’s part unless a satisfactory 
conclusion should be arrived at at the forth- 
coming conference in London on the 6th inst. 
A meeting of all the branches of the building 
trades (except masons) was held on the 38rd 
inst. at Birmingham, and about 400,000 men 
were represented. The position was discussed 
from all standpoints, and a hope expressed 
that at the conference the dispute would be 
settled. 

The long-desired conference between the 
masters and the men took place last Thurs- 
day, and lasted fully two hours. It was held 
at the offices of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion in Bedford Street, Strand. ‘The men’s 
case was put by Mr. Deller, and the employers’ 
case by Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. T. F. Rider, 
Mr. J. Bowen, and Mr. R. Neill. 

A discussion took place with reference to 
certain objectionable practices set forth in the 
employers’ manifesto. On the first puint, the 
coercion of foremen, the men refused not only 
to abandon the practices, but withdrew an 
assurance given in their letter of March 24th, 
that they had no desire to coerce any one into 
joining their association. The portion of the 
men’s letter referred to reads as follows :— 
“In reply to yours of the 18th inst., I have 
to inform you that we have not any desire, 
neither have we ever had any desire, to coerce 
anyone into our association ; but we claim the 
right and privilege to persuade only any plas- 
pe working at the trade to become a mem- 

er.” 

The masters withdrew, and after consider- 
ation, they formulated the following questions, 
and submitted them to the mens’ representa- 
tives :— 

(1) Are you properly authorised definitely 
to agree to and sign any agreement we may 
arrive at with reference to the employers’ 
circular of February last? Answer—Yes. 

(2) It must be understood that any agree- 
ment must be applicable to the whole of the 
country. Answer—Agreed. 

(8) Are you prepared to enter into a mone- 
tary guarantee on both sides for the faithful 
observance of any agreement arrived at? 
Answer—We cannot agree to a monetary 
guarantee. 

(4) In your letter of the 24th of March you 
state that you have no desire to coerce anyone 
into your association, and claim the right to 
persuade only. Do you confirm or withdraw 
that statement? Answer—We wish to be 
honest with you, therefore withdraw the words 
“persuade only” as we could not guarantee 
that our members would agree to such action 
on our part. 

After further discussion, the employers said 
that it was the assurance in the plasterers’ 
letter of March 24th that induced them to 
accede to the men’s request for a conference, 
but as that assurance had been withdrawn, 
they declined to continue the conference. 

It is reported that Mr. Deller said after the 
conclusion of the meeting, that the conference 
broke down simply because the Union refused 
to give a guarantee to coerce its members 
to work with non-unionist plasterers. The 
question put was whether it would be prepared 
to coerce its members to work with non-union 
men, and they refused because they could not 
bind any member to work with a non-union 
man if he was not willing. 


The Lancashire master builders, according to 
an official report, are preparing for a general 
lock-out of their men to bring the plasterers’ 
dispute to a settlement. In this action they 
are supported by the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation. 

The members of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers have agreed to levy themselves 
on behalf of the plasterers to the extent of 
twopence per week each member By this over 
£700 per week will be collected. 


Builders’ Notes. 


The Cookridge Street Baths, Leeds, are 
to be reconstructed, and contracts have been 
let for £5,635. 


The Nottingham Builders’ Labourers’ 
Union celebrated their eighth anniversary on 
Wednesday last by a dinner. 


A Building Stone and Brick Exhibi- 
tion.—Our contemporary, “The Quarry and 
Builders’ Merchant,” has made arrangements 
to hold an exhibition of building stone and 
brick, in connection with “The Surveyor ” 
exhibition of road-making methods and appli- 
ances, at the Building Trades’ Exhibition, 
which will be held at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, from April 26th to May 6th. A collection 
of all the principal varieties of building stone 
and brick will thus be presented in a single 
exhibit, and opportunity will be afforded for 
quarryowners and brickmakers to bring into 
the market many little known varieties of the 
materials. The exhibits are confined to small 
specimens of the products of the various 
quarries and brick works, each specimen to be 
marked with the name of the producer and 
the description of the stone. The specimens 
will afterwards form a part of the permanent 
museum of building stone and brick, kept at 
the offices of “The Quarry and Builders’ 
Merchant,” which is open to the inspection 
of architects, engineers, contractors, &c. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to 5, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Colchester New Town Hall.— At a 
meeting of the Colchester Town Council last 
Wednesday a letter was read from the archi- 
tect of the new Town Hall, Mr. John Belcher, 
with reference to the Tower, stating that, 
though he could not recommend any altera- 
tion in the size or general design, he found 
that by the use of the “ Owen Artificial 
Stone” in its construction, the total cost 
would be £2,562 6s. 10d., instead of £4,070, if 
Portland stone were used, and that the con- 
tractors were agreeable to carrying out the 
work for the tirst mentioned sum. The Deputy 
Mayor (Alderman Paxman) had offered to 
increase the amount of his gift from £2,000 to 
£2,500, and the New Town Hall Committee 
expressed their appreciation of his lberality. 
The architect had been asked whether he had 
made the fullest possible inquiry as to the 
suitability and durability of the Owen stone, 
and replied that he felt he could recom- 
mend the stone with some confidence, as it 
had ‘been well spoken of by masons and 
builders who had worked it. The Owen Stone 
Company had also written, stating that the 
stone could be used without any fear of its 
giving way from any action of the atmosphere, 
or frost or heat, and the Company would 
guarrantee to replace the stone if at any time 
within ten years of its fixing it suffered from 
any deterioration of the atmosphere. Further 


consideration of the matter was deferred until: 


the return of the Deputy Mayor. 


A Drainage Case.—At Clerkenwell County 
Court, before his Honour, Judge Edge, Thomas 
Wm. Kingsland, builder, of Beecholme Road, 
High Road, Clapton, sued Maurice Miroy, 
agent, of Anson Road, Tufnell Park, for 
£52 5s.,for work done and materials provided ; 
and there was a counter-claim for £50 damages 
alleged in respect of the plaintiff’s negligent 
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and defective execution of drainage work—viz., 


his omission to provide for the drainage of the 


cellars and basement at “Ellengowan,” 40, 
Anson Road, Tufnell Park, and failure to lay 
drain pipes to the depth shown on the plan — 
prepared by the plaintiff, approved by the 
defendant, and lodged with and passed by the 
Islington Vestry. 
Miroy received notice from the Islington 


Vestry, specifying certain nuisances oes 
eo am 


premises which required remedying. 8 
matter was put in the hands of Mr. Kings- 
land, who carried out a system of drainage. — 
Previously, for no less than. nine years, the 
cellars had been perfectly dry; and it was ~ 
submitted, on behalf of the defendant, that, — 


after the execution of the work, the cellars 


were flooded after a downfall of rain to such 
an extent that it took two men six hours each ~ 
to bale the water out. 


cellar right again. The jury retired at the 
close of the evidence, and found a verdict on 


the counter-claim for £52 10s., the plaintifi’s Ee ’ 


claim being allowed by consent. | 


Engineering Notes. 


Pontefract Worknouse is to be lighted 


by means of electricity. 


The Leeds Gas Committee propose to 
spend £111,680 on extending gas mains in the 
city during the next five years. : 


The Tramways in Glasgow are to be in 
large part converted from working by horse. 
traction to electric traction at a cost of 
£102,000. 


Halifax Electric Tramways have just 
been extended by the opening of a new sec- 
tion. Since the inauguration of overhead 
electric tramways in the town nine months ago, 


the receipts have amounted to about £10,500, — ; 


and the profits to nearly £2000. 


The Church of the Virgin Mary, 
Elvetham, has been fitted with the latest 
improved small tube hot water heating 
apparatus and tubular exhaust ventilators by — 


John King Limited, engineers, Liverpool, — ‘ 
employing their well-known specialeconomical _ 


coil heater. ° 


Newcastle City Engineer and Overhead 
Tramways.—Mr. W. G. Law, Newcastle City 
Engineer, in a report to the Tramways Com- — 
mittee, combats the overhead trolley system, 


and states that to establish it in Newcastle — 


would be “an outrage that would rival the — 


destructive efforts of the Goths and Vandals.” = 4 


Electricity at Grimsby.—The Grimsby 
Town Council appliedto the Local Government ~ 


Board recently for permission to borrow £43,500 — % 


for electric lighting purposes. In response 
to the application, Mr. Ducat, Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry into the 
matter last Thursday, and the scheme was not 
opposed. 


Blackburn Electric Tramways were 
opened by the Mayor on Wednesday last. — 
The Corporation has purchased the whole of — 
the tramways working in Blackburn, but so 
far only four miles have been electrically 
equipped. The tramways were expected to be 
opened last July, but great delay was caused 
by the engineering strike. 


Ventilators for an Asylum.—aAdditions 
are now being made to Larbert Imbecile 
Institution (Messrs. A. and W. Black, of 
Falkirk, Architects), and special attention is 
being given to the ventilation, which is being 
carried out by means of “ Cousland’s Improved 
Climax” Patent Direct-acting Invisible Roof 
Ventilators, ‘supplied by the “Climax” 
Ventilating and Heating Co. Limited, of 
Glasgow. 


It was stated that Mr. = 


Further, it was said, a 
an outlay of £50 would be required to put the 
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New Railway Engine.—The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company have con- 
structed at their Horwich Locomotive Works 
a ten-wheeled bogie engine for express traffic, 
which is believed to represent the extreme 
limit of dimension practicable on an English 
railway. ‘The new engine weighs 58 tons 
l5ewt., its tender 30 tons 13ewt. lqr., making 
the total weight 89 tons Sewt. lqr. There is 
coal space for five tons. The boiler pressure 
is 175lb. to the square inch, and the size of the 
boiler is quite abnormal. 


The Extension of the Oldham Electricity 
Works was considered at a meeting of the 
Corporation, and plans and estimates, which 
have been prepared by Professor Kennedy, 
were discussed. The plans provide for an ex- 
tension of the boiler-house and addition to the 
boiler power to meet the increasing demands 
for energy. The present boiler power is not 
equal to the engine power. Professor Kennedy 
also recommended the alteration of the whole 
of the mains to the three-wires system, and 
the extension of the mains into other districts. 
The total cost of the alteration and additions 
is estimated, for the purposes of the application 
to the Local Government Board, at £17,800, 
exclusive of alterations and extensions which 
are necessary to the lodge. 


The Montreal, Ottawa, and Georgian 
Bay Canal, connecting Montreal with 
Georgian Bay, will probably be opened within 
three years. This new waterway will shorten 
the journey from Duluth, the great grain 
centre of the North-West, to the sea by 375 
miles. New lines of grain steamers and canal 
boats will be put in commission as soon as the 
Canal is ready for traffic, and fear is enter- 
tained in New York that these vessels will 
divert the greater part of the Duluth grain 
shipments. The new route will be through 
Lakes Superior and Huron to Georgian Bay, 
and thence through the Canal. At present 
there are two waterways from Duluth to the 
sea. One is through Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, and down the St. Lawrence, 
and the other is via the Erie Canal, from Lake 
Erie to Albany, and then down the Hudson 
River to New York. 


Aberdeen Electric Tramway.—An offer 
made by Messrs. J. M‘Adam and Co., of Aber- 
deen, to the Tramways Committee of the Town 
Council to do the permanent way and road 
work for £19,000 has been accepted. For the 
overhead line construction, feeder, pilot, and 
test cables, tramway cars and accessories, 
switchboard, instruments, &c., numerous offers 
have been received by the committee from 
firms in this country and in America and 
Germany. Itwas remitted toa sub-committee 
to finally select offers from the following list 
of firms: Messrs. Blackman and Co., London; 
Messrs. British, Thomson, Houstan, and Co., 
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London; Messrs. M‘Cartney, M‘Ilroy, and Co., 
London and America; and the Westinghouse 
Co., London. It is expected that the total cost 
of the work, which will likely be completed in 
four months, will be £35,000. 

Proposed Harbour at Portessie.—At a 
meeting of the Portessie Harbour Committee a 
plan of the proposed harbour was submitted 
by Mr. Alexander Melville, C.E., of Aberdeen. 
The site is at the east end of Portessie, ex- 
tending within six feet of the ditch. The 
east pier projects 369ft. north-west, and the 
west pier, which starts about 800ft. further 
west, forms an arm 730ft. long, with a jetty 
84ft. long extending inwards from it, making 
the harbour entrance between jetty and east 
pier 75ft. wide. ‘The harbour area is six acres. 
The estimated cost is £13,300. The plan also 
contained an alternative scheme extending 
GOft. further seaward, giving 4ft. more depth, 
at an estimated cost of £17,500. ‘The com- 
mittee expressed themselves pleased with the 
plans submitted, but deferred decision for a 
week. 


English orders for America. — The 


_ Directors of the Barry Dock and Railway 


Company have decided to accept the tenders of 
an American firm for the supply of several loco- 
motives for their mineraland passenger train 
services, and to accept tenders for the supply of 
three locomotives of Belgian manufacture. 
The Directors assert that in addition to getting 
quicker delivery, the cost is about £500 less on 
each locomotive than they would have to pay 
in England, while the workmanship is quite as 
good, if not better. By way of elucidating 
the difference between the cost of American 
and English engineering work, itis stated that 
the American workmen put in 3100 hours on 
a given job, compared with 1900 by the 
English workmen, whose labour is limited by 
the rules of his Union. Mr. George Barnes, when 
interviewed on the subject, ridiculed the state- 
ment that the difference in the cost of the work 
between American and English firms was due 
to the longer hours worked by the American 
engineers, The statement that the American 
workmen put in 3100 hours to the English- 
man’s 1900 hours was, he said, absurd on 
the face of it. The American worked an 
average of fifty-eight hours per week and the 
Englishman fifty-three hours or fifty-four 
hours. But it did not necessarily follow that 
the Jonger hours worked affected the price. 
In fact the hours worked did. not make the 
slightest difference to the price. The Editor 
of “ Fairplay,” Mr. T. H. Robinson, in a letter 
to the “'Times,” thinks that the real cause of 
the trouble is the restriction of apprentices 
imposed by trade unions. He says: “The 
object of trade union is not to increase trade, 
but to limit the number of men employed in 
any particular industry, and this object they 
have attained with the result we see.” 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Grimsby Street Improvements. — An 
inquiry was held at Grimsby last Thursday 
by Mr. Ducat, Local Government Board 
Inspector, into an application made by the 
Grimsby ‘Town Council for sanction to borrow 
£1,088 for the formation of a new street to 
connect Guildford Street and Hilda Street. 
It is proposed to remove three houses in 
Guildford Street, so that Cope Street may be 
connected with Tunnard Street, which will 
allow access to Victor Street from Hilda 
Street. The scheme was not opposed. 


Street Improvements at Hawick.—At 
a meeting of the heritors of Wilton Parish, 
held last week, it was resolved to contribute 
a sum of £60 towards widening the main 
throughfare at Wilton Place on condition that 
the Town Council carry out the whole work. 
The proposal is to widen the street there by 
adding to the roadway two feet of Wilton 
old churchyard, where no interments have 
taken place, and if the objections of two 
heritors can be overcome by some arrangement, 
thirteen feet will be taken in, and Wilton 
Place put in a line with Princes Street. 


Nottingham Improvements.—Mr. R. H. 
Bicknell, M. Inst. C.H., held an inquiry at the 
Guildhall, Nottingham, last week, on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, into the applica- 
tion made by the City Council to dispose of 
corporate land situated on the north side of 
Derby Road, by way of building leases. Mr.J. H. 
Richards, who represented the Council, having 
proved the formal notices, explained that the 
property comprised a number of small shops 
fronting Derby Road, and some small cottage 
property and workshops at the rear. The 
shops were very old, and altogether un- 
suitable for one of the main thoroughfares 
leading to the Great Market Piace. The 
cottages at the rear were also very old, and in 
an unsatisfactory state. It would be impossible 
to put the property in a good state of repair 
without the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, amounting practically to reconstruc- 
tion, and the Corporation were of opinion that 
the property should be cleared away, and the 
land put to better use. The Corporation do not 
propose themselves to undertake the erection of 
new buildings, but to offer the land by public 
auction on leases, subject to such conditions 
as would insure the erection of more modern 
buildings suitable to the requirements of the 
neighbourhood. The area of land involved 
is 1296 square yards, and it was estimated 
that the annual ground rent to be derived 
from the land would exceed the present net 
rentals. 


COMPLETE LIST 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY, WORE TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
: BUILDINGS— ; : 
April 14 Okehampton, Devon—Restoring Stonework, &c. Gerieral Holléy Yas vee rr a 


» 14 Graleckan, Furnace, Scotland—Farm Dwelling-house.., 


a 14 London, E.C.—Alterations, &c., to Factory 

sd 14 Botcherby, Carlisle—School, &c. be 

J 15 Treharris, Mon.—Baptist Chapel 

ms 15 Halifax—Dwelling-house, &e. ... oe 

a 15 Aber, Bargoed, Wales—Forty House a 

oe 15 Aberystwyth—Additions, &c., to Hotel ..,. 

; 15 Coventry—Fittings to Police Court... ¥, “3 er 
“a 15 Lanchester & Bishop Auckland—Police Station & Bridge 
Be 17 Hunslet, Leeds—Alterations, &c., to Union Offices. 
“ 17 Mansfield—Additions to Hospital ... %, oy 

by 17 London, E.C.—Buoy Store, &¢c. 

es 18 Cardiff—Stable .., ae fr ous ae os 

x 18 London, 8.W.—Two Bath Turrets at Infirmary... 

i 18 Blackburn—Alterations, &c,, to Conveniences ... 

. 18 Cambridge—Police Station .. a & : 

%s 19 Oldham—Alterations to Station 

“4 19 Johnstown, Ruabon—School and Master’s Residence ... 
is 20 Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Iron Arched Roof.. ia ws 
* 20 Abergavenny—Cottage Hospital and Dispensary.., 

“A 20 Golcar—Chancel, Vestries, Sanuk Chamber, &c, 

‘9 20 Keighley—Masonry Bridge _... ose ‘ 

ci 20 Lianfyllin, Wales—School Buildings 


‘w .. B,.Morrisand Sons Limited ... ... 
- .. $t. Cuthbert Without Board School ... 


Powell Duffryn Steaim Coal Co, Ltd. 
Allsopp and Sons. ,,, oer iam 
City Council ... ose ive 
Durhan County Council .. 
Guardians nae 


see eaeeee 


Corporation of Trinity House 
Great Western Railway Co. =¥. 
Chelsea Guardians ... Arp oes gphen 
Markets Committee.., ‘3 aay 
Town Council Ai or - ae 
Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyme, & Guide 
Bridge Junction Railway Company ... 
School Board... oe unk ¥ ots 
Finance Committee ae 


3 .. Corporation ... ates i ee af 
ive .. County Intermediate School .., ee 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


J. A. Liteas, Architect, Town Hall, Okehampton. 

J. Brown, Clerk of the Works, Inverary. 

C. Stranger and Sons, 21, Finsbury-payement, H.C, 

A. W. Johnston, 81, Castle-street, Carlisle. _ 

Homeleigh House, 37, Perrott-street, Treharris. _ 

C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 

G. Kenshole, Architect, Duffryn House, Ystrad Mynach. 
Hipkiss & Bassett, Architects, Terrace-road, Aberystwyth. 
H. Quick, Architect, Hertford-street, Coventry. 

W. Crozier, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham, 

W. E. Richardson, Architect, Bond-street, Leeds, 

R. F. Vallence, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 

Secretary, Trinity House, London, E.C, 

Engineer, G,W.R. Station, Newport. 
Lansdell and Harrison, 38, Bow-lane, E.C, 

W.Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn, 
J. E. L. Whitehead, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge, 
The Engineer, Great Central Railway, London-road Station, 


Manchester. 


J. Morison and Son, Architects, King-street, Wrexham, 
Property Office, Town Hall, Newcastle, 

E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

J. Kirk and Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

W.H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, Keighley, 

H. Teather, 83, Wyle-cop, Shrewsbury. 
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DATELOF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, | FEOM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDINGS—Continued. 
April 20 Waringstown, co. Down, Ireland—Cottages bee .» Lord Dunleath a .» H. Hobart, Architect, Dromore, 2 
ss 21 Seacombe, Cheshire—Church Works Welsh Congregational Church | Secretary, 125, Brighton-street, Seacombe. 
‘a 22 Chinley, near Chapel-en- le-Frith—Hospital Buildings... High Peak Hospital Committee rio W salt Bryden, 1, George-street, Buxton. 
& 22 Melksham—Two Shops.. ar aA . H. White ; Pa ..  H. Brakespear, High-street, Corsham, Wilts. eS 
a 22 Bexhill, Sussex—Three Cottages a . Hast Sussex County Council... ..  E. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. =: 
"A 24 Upper Norwood—Pubiie Library Croydon and et Wasa oak hip en a Haslehurst, 7a, Laurence Pountney Hill, E. C. ; 
Be 25 Oldham—R2tort House, Chimney, &c. tha ..  Gasworks Committee ea Gas Offices, Greaves- street, Oldham. 
af 25 Walthamstow—Enlargement of Workshop | ae ... school Board .. ee Sen ee Wipe Longmore, Bridge Chambers, Hoe- st., Waltham stows i 
“A 26 Londonderry—Station Houses Donegal Railway Company .. _ J. Barton, Engineer, Exchange-buildings, Dundalk, B 
- 26 London, S.E.—Alterations to Boiler. House, &e.. Metropolitan Asylums Board... C.S. Peach, 28, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
aa 27 Kelling, near Holt, Norfolk—Enlarging School .. apres Urban District School nae Andrews, Clerk, Holt, Norfolk. pact. 
oard.., ee Fr <r : 
= 28 Barrow-in-Furness—School, &e. aa Corporation .., ame wie is a Woodhouse and Willoughby, 100, King-street, Meachoetey, 
x 29 Halifax—Schools ... Fn School Board .. RB whe W.C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. q 
May 1 Paddington, W. —Reconstruction of ‘Bridge ah Vestry .. ee net C. Weston, Vestry "Hall, Harrow-road, W. 
* 1 Breamore, Hants—Bridge Works... County ‘Council ia i W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castile, Winchester. 5 
5 Altcar, near Liverpool—Royal Naval Reserve Buildings Admiralty Works Department ce Director, 21, Northumberland avenue, W.C. 
No date Chelmsford—New Roofs to Chureh.. A Ste Messrs. Chancellor, Architects, Chelunsford. 
ENGINEERING— 
April 14 London, E.—Hydraulie Lifts... ate ae ay, St. George-in-the-East Guardians .. G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E. 
5 14 Peterborough—Footbridge Ar : Rural District Council _... wee es Be Whittaker, 214, Crom well- road, Peterborough. 
of 14 Dudley—Tramway ie British Electric Traction Co., Ltd. . W. Howard-Smith, Donington House, Norfolk-st., Strand. 
a 15 Egremont, Cheshir e—Gasholder Tank, &e. F Wallasey Urban District Couneil J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Greit Float, near Birkenhev i, 
a 15 Tynemouth—Electricity Plaut Jee ‘ Corporation ... wy Lacey, Clirehugh, and Sillar, 2, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. - 
~*~ 15 Heswall, Cheshire—Sea Defence Wall C. W. Oates, Dee View-road, Heswall, Chester. 
¥ 17 Cape of Good Hope—Railway... Colony .. Agent General for Cape of Good Hope, 112, Victoria-st.,S.W. 
3 17 Brighton—Pumping Engines, &e. Town Council — se xe F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 
ab 17 Bristol—Swing Bridge Works Docks Committee ... ane Engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 
18 Rhayader—Concrete Tank, Filter Bed, &e. iz Rural District Council G. M. Jarman, Council Offices, Rhayader. 
& 18 Tottenham, N.—Sluice Valve Hydrants fd a Urban District Council : .» P. E,. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
“A 13 Egremont, Cheshire—Gasholders waa Pre Wallasey Urban District Council... .. J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkentea l. 
= 18 Llanhbilleth and Aber beeg— Widening Line. Great Western Railway Company . Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Newport. 
x 19 Seaham Harbour and Har tlepool—Railway_ North-Eastern Railway Company W. J. Cudworth, Company’s Engineer, Darlington. a 
a 19 Hull—River Walls North-Eastern Railway Company _ Nowell Engineer, Dock Office, Huil. 4 
5) 19 St. Helens, Lancashire—Tr. amways .. Electric Supply & Tramways Committee G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, St. Helens. 
e 20 Belfast—Mechanical Stokers, Economisers, ke... Electric Committee he Vv. A. H. M’Cowen, City Electrical Engineer, Belfast. 
-» 20 Peterborough—Hlectric Lighting Plant.... .. Corporation ... J.C. Gill, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Peterborough. 
= 20 Sutton and Howth, near Dublin—Electric Tramway ... Great Northern Railway Co. {(Ireland)... ae ee Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street, Terminus, Dubtin. 
Ee 23 Port Louis, Mauritius—Electric Lighting : Corporation .. Agent-General for Mauritius, 9, Idol- lane, City. 
5 24 Perth—Railway Pes z rej aac ays ‘St. Fillans, ‘and Comrie Crouch and Hogg, 175, Hope- -stroet, Glasgow. 
ailway Co 
5 25 London—Alterations at Pumping Station.. oe County Council ay ons so .. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S_ W. 
oF 25 Erith, Kent—Overhead Traveller . ; London County Zouncil - Engineer, County Hall, Spring- gardens, S.W. 
< 25 West ‘Ham—Engines, Alternators, and Exciters Town Council... pee By Ah Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham. ~ 
oe 25 Kingston-on-Hull—Electric Lighting School School Board .. ni ae oF D. J. O'Donoghue, Board’s Offices, Albion-st., Hull. 
= 25 Tyldesley, Lancs.—Firebricks, Clay, Retorts, ss District Council ... mr .. CC, Austin, Manager of Gasworks, Tyldesley. 
3 26 London, §.E.—Boilers, Steam Pipes, &e. ... .. Metropolitan Asylums Board ... .. T,D. Mann, Clerk, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, WC. 
f 27 Gravesend and Milton—Engines, Pumps, &c. ... .. Waterworks Company J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- street, S.W. 
May 1 New Ross and Waterford—Railways — Dublin, a gen & Wexford Rly. Co. M.F. Keogh, Secretary, Westland-row Station, Dublin. 
3; 2 Perth, Western Australia—Electric Lighting Conzession City Council ... at Agent- Generals for Western Australia, 15, Victoria-st ,S.W. 
s 17 London, E .-—Construction of Wells, &c. ... ne .. Poplar Union... sie iF Sas .. EH. J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. 
June 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession was +» Municipal Council ... na ii .. J. Pook and Co., 8, J effery-square, St. Mary-axe, London. ; 
IRON AND STEEL— 
April 17 Wigan—Cast-iron Mains, Wrought-iron Tubes, &c. Gas Committee are "6 Beet. J. Timmins, Engineer, Town Hall, Wigan. 
:; 17 Todmorden—Cast-iron Main Pipes ... : Gas Committee a H. Hawkins, Engineer, Gasworks, Millwood, Teneo 
A 17 Christiania—Rails, Trolleys, &c. > Ofoten State Railway, Narvik .. Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 5. W. 
33 17 London, 8.E.—Iron Pails ‘ee Gs St. Mary Magdalen Vestry, Bermondsey F, Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road, $.E. 
+ 18 Tynemouth—Cast-iron Pipes .. < Water Committee ... - J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth, ; 
. 19 Stockport—Mains ee Gas and Electricity Committee... ° S. Meunier, Engineer, Stockport. 
% 19 Oudtshoorn, Cape Colony—Cast-i iron Pipes, &e... ORS ee ee a a ST Sir J. Wolfe Barry, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster,S.W. — 
os 19 Shrewsbury—Cast-iron Pipes .. .. Gaslight Company .. ne ..  W. Belton, Secretary and Manager, Gasworks, Shrewsbur Ys 
a 26 Amsterdam—tIronwork for Light Railway Bridges .. Ministry for the Golonies .. At .. —Nyhoff, Publisher, The Hague. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— ; a Sora 
April 14 London, E.—Painting at Schools... ie or «. St. George-in-the-East Guardians .. G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cabls-street, E. ape 
< 14 Leeds—Painting Town Hall .., ee onveneet City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
- 15 Wigan—Painting, &c., Sewage Farm Buildings .. ... Corporation .., aa sae aS .. Borough Engineer, Rodney-street, Wigan. : “ 
; ROADS AND CERTAG Ee : . : i 
April 14 Bighton—Wood Paving... vis ae ma aa a aes F, J. C. May, Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. =a 
% 14 Preston—Paving, &. ... we i dx ae Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston eae 
ms 15 Evesham—Hauling Materials... Re an aes ... Bural District Council ” AF, aa .. EH, Wadams, Clerk, Union Offices, Evesham. ia 
AS 15 Tonypandy, Wales—Roadmaking ao. at eee Ret AE Ee ee Ea wer eee Rickards and Blosse, Charles-street- chambers, Cardiff. 
ar 17 London, 8.E.—Materials, &c. . ae us ne ... Bermondsey Vestry... ze as .. EF. Summer, Surveyor, Berm ndsey Town Hall, Spa-rd., 8. E. 
33 17 Henley-on-Thames—Flints ... =. oe wee .. Rural District Council ... aie .. C, Harper, District Surveyor, Came End, Read ing. >> 
= 17 Reading —Roadway : at ose %: oe .. Gas Company... 55 <a ..  H.E.S. Baker, Engineer, Gasworks, King" s-roid, Reidel ae 
*5 18 Brentford —Roid Making ae zs ae ds .. Urban District Council = ..  N. Parr, Clifden House, Boston-road, Breatford. ; 
”» 18 London, N.—Paving _.. ie A rae .. Tottenham Urban District Council. PLE. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. =n 
se 18 Gloucester—Stone and Haulage 2 ee .« Highway Board e iat «. — Weaver, Surveyor, Denmark-road, Gloucester. : 
af 18 London, S.E.—Hard Wood Paving Blocks mer .. St. Mary’s Vestry, Newington on ..  L. J. Dunham, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Walworth-road, S.E. — 
4 20 Rothwell, near Leeds—Materials ne »« Urban District Council .., oe ... J.T. Pears, Council Offices, Rothwell. 
ie 21 Ashford, Kent—Broken Granite _... A ; ». Urban District Council .., fox ..  W, Terrill, Surveyor, North-street, Ashford. 
ay 2 Batley, Yorks—Street Works... er , tie .« Town Council... ay a ws Raa tra tba Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Market Place, ee : 
SANITARY— pies 
April 17 Cockermouth—Drains, &e. ... Ar op .. Urban District Council .., FH. «. Surveyor to Council, Cockermouth. : 
3 18 Tottenham, N.—Brick ‘and Pipe Sewers +e ae .. Urban District Council .., xy «. PP. E. Murphy, 712, High-street, Tottenham, N. ‘ 
es 20 Bexhill— Sewerage Works _.... ae eu .. Urban District Council —.., i. ..  G, Ball, Surveyor, "Town Hall, Bexhill, ci! 
we 24. Croston, near Preston—Sewers, &e.. ve’ ae Urban District Council ... ane SRSA eel OP Dixon, 49, Lime-street, Preston, : 
a 27 Dalkeith—Cleaning and Watering Streets... i .. Burgh Commissioners... Se .. TL. Sturrock, Clerk, Dalkeith. : 
May 12 Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme ... sad ia AL dev voncet ‘Town Engineer, Johannesburg. ~ , 
ener 
COMPETITIONS, 
Se et TE Le PT ae a aE ciel Sent Cees RE os NG Tf PEN alan ae eS 
DATE ‘ 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


THE BUILDERS’ 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


BI SENT IN, 


April 14 
8 18 
5 DA 
» 29 
My t 
a, 
a aT 
9 9 
June af 
” 3 
No date, 


Bradford—Cartwright Memorial Hall and Art Gallery... 


Fleetwood—Schools 5 wat 
Arbroath—Infectious Diseases Hospital Sic 
Frowe—School of Science and Art ... 
Ramsgate—Concert Hall, Reading Room, Lavatories, &e. 
Dover—Pier Concert Pavilion., 
Stcckton-on-Tees—Market Hall : 
Salford—Laying-out Site of Barracks 
Leeds— Market Hall and enone 
Harrogate—Kursaal 
London,.S.W.—Public Baths .. 


a: 


eee aoe 


aan . wee 


aoe wee wee vee 


£150, £100, £50 

£10 10s... is one oie 
£20, £15, £10.. eae =n) ay} 
£25, £10 ack aie ae 
rd £20, nav: 


£25, £15, “£10... 

£30, £20, £10... 
£150, £100, £50 
£150, £100, £75 
£157 10s,, £78 15s., £52 103, 


JOURNAL 
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BY WHOM ADVERTISED, e 


City Surveyor, Bradford. 
Clerk, School Board, Fleetwood. 


W. F. Macintosh, Clerk to Arbroath Burgh Gabimiseloners) = 


oe District Council. 
T. G. Taylor, Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 

Promenade Pier ani Pavilion Company Limited. 

Corporation. r 

. Corporation, 

Corporation. 

Corporation. 

Commissioners of Fulham Public Baths and Washhouses 
Town ie ak Walham Green, S.W. - 


~ 


co 


 Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Property and Land Sales. 


To Builders, Contractors, and others. 


ESSRS. FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, AND 

CASSELL are instructed to SELU by 

AUCTION, in lots, at South Wharf, Lowestoft, on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 18th at half-past 12 precisely, 


SAW-MILL PLANT and MACHINERY, 


including vertical timber frame, two double dealframes, 
two circular saw benches, two moulding machines, 
yanel planer, two general joiners, trying - up 


machine, two fret saw machines, tenoving machine, ° 


Richard’s patent mortising and boring machine, 
6 foot-power mortising machines, dovetailing, tree- 
nail, sand-papering, and painting machines, wood- 
turning lathe, two mitre cutters, moulding iron grinder, 
water of Ayr stone, eight glus-heating stoves, 118 
joiners’ benches, frame and circular saws, cutters, 
chisels, carpenters’ and joiners’ tools, planing machine, 
drilling machine, two lathes, engineers’ and smiths’ 
tools, two Cornish boilers, 30 h.-p. condensing beam 
engine, 20 h.-p. horizontal condensing engine, table 
engine, shafting and gearing, leather tands ; also 


The BUILDING MATERIALS 


of the Saw Mills and other buildirgs, comprising about 
two tons lead on roofs, 250 syuares slates, 150 squares 
tiles, 250 squares slate boarding, 600 squares flooring, 
600 squares rough and weather boarding, about 1v0 
loads timber in roofs, girders and uprights, sashes and 
doors, 60 rods brickwork, quantity bricks, tiles, stone, 
drain pipes, old lead and iron and builders’ materials, 
water-cart, three tumbril and spring carts, nine 
trolleys and wagons, two tmber whims, and other 
effects. : 

May be viewel the diy preceding sa'e, and catalo- 
gues had on the premises; and of Messrs. Furr, 
Horsey, Sons, and Cassriz, 11, Billiter-square, 
London, E.C. 


Auctions fer the Year 1899. 


ESSRS. TROLLOPE’S SALES of FREE- 

HOLD and LEASEHOLD ESTATES, HOUSES, 
GROUND-RENTS, &c., will take place at the Mart, 
E.C., as follows :— 


Thursday, April 20th 


Thursday, August 3rd 
Thursday, May 18th ; 


Thursday, October 19th 
Thursday, June &th Thursday, November 23th 
Thursday, July 13th Thursday, December 14th 


Sales will be held on other dates as required. In all 
cases Messrs. Trollope will be glad to have as long 
notice as possible respecting any property they may be 
mstructed to offer by auction. 


Forthcoming Salesforthe tur 1899, 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY (Lumleys, 


of St. James’s House, 22. St. James’s-street, 
London, 8.W.) beg to announce the following days of 
SALE by AUCTION, for the forthcoming year, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C,; but, in addition, other 
dates can be arranged for special sales, Terms on 
application. 
Tuesday, April 25th 
Tuesday, May 23rd 
Tuesday, June 6th 
Tuesday, Jure 20th 
Tuesday, July 4th Tuesday, Nov. 28th 
Tuesday, July 18th Tuesday, Dec. 12th. 
Messrs. E. and H. Lumley announce in the adver- 
tisement columns of the ‘“‘ The Times”’ on Saturdays a 
complete list of their sales, which will include estates 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, town and country 
properties, ground-rents, reversions, gas and water 
shares, stocks, &c. In cases where property is to be 
included ample notice should be given in order to 
insure due publicity.—St. James’s-house, No. 22, St, 
James’s-street, S.W. : 


By EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 
At the Auction Mart, 
On Wednesday, May 10th, 
At Two o’clock, in one Lot. 
ILL-HILL, Hendon.— Valuable FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE, well situate, opposite the 
Mill-hill Station, on the Great Northern Railway, with 
its capital service of trains to King’s-cross, Moorgate- 
street, and Broad-street, and within eight miles by 
road of Regent-street. The property comprises nearly 
100 acres of ornamentally timbered pasture Jani, with 
a gentle, warm southern slope, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by parish roads, to which there is about a mile 
and a half of existing frontage, and great scope for 
creating other leiding thoroughfares, There is a sub- 
stantial house known as Bittacy Farm, with a capital 
range of outbuildings. The estate in its present form 
commands a reatal of £300 a year, and is capable of 
development by judicious building operations, or the 
creation of freehold ground-rents. The land is exceed- 
ingly well circumstanced for the formation of through 
roads, and the creation of new frontages in addition to 
those it already possesses. 
Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
BousFiety’s Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C. ; 
and of the 


Tuesday, Aug. 15th 
Tuesdiy, Sept. 12th 
Tuesday, Oct, 17th 

Tuesday, Nov. lith 


Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
SOAMES and THOMPSON, 
12, Coleman-street, E.C. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, “ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.£. 5 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 4 


by 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum 


AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 
Course of EIGHT LECTURES (Wednesday 
evenings), and HIGHT FIELD LESSONS (Saturday 
afternoon3). Commences April 26. Fee, £3 3s, 
MIDDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven-street, W.C. 3 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 13 

octagon, 12s, t> 163. per ewt.; Chisels, 6d. lb, ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from jin., 
44d, lb,—E,. DraLry, Moore-street, Sheffield, 13 


nine, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


W ANTED (North), good all-round ASSIS- 
TANT. Experienced, energetic, and obliging. 
Able to take out quantities, and manage in principal’s 
absence. State particulars, age, aud salary expected.— 
Box, No. 1021, Otfice of BurnpERS”. JoURNAL. 2 


UILDER’S CLERK and TIMEKEEPER ; 

small shop, seaside; p.c. contract and jobbing 

a.c.; estimates and general assistance; quick and 

energetic.—Address, stating age, salary, &c., 3, Belle- 
vue-terrace, Cheriton, Folkestone. 1 


RAVELLING ADVISORY ENGINEER 
WANTED by a firm of Sanitiry Engineers ; 
London Architsct or Builder’s Managing Clerk and 
Draughtsman preferred.—Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and salary expected, Box 1034, BuIm~pERS’ 
JouRNAL Office. af 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not excseding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insortions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &ce., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 
UANTITIES prepared, specifications 
written, works measured, and variations adjusted 
by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 
experience. Special terms by arrangement,—‘‘ Snr- 
veyor,” office of the BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 38 


aes prepared for ARCHITECTS 
and SURVEYORS on Mutual terms. Accuracy 

and promptitude guaranteed, References given. Box 

1017, BuILpERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


OUNG SURVEYOR (P.AS.1.) Makes 

Pianvs of Buildings and Surveys of Building 

sites during his spare time. Assistance rendered with 

Quantities. Sanitary and dilapidation surveys made. 
—Box 1029, BurnpERS’ JourNAL Office. 1 


RCHITECTS and QUANTITY SUR- 

VEYORS.—Temporary ASSISTANCE rendered 

jn taking-off, measuring, &c., either by commission or 

the hour; reference given.—‘‘ H.R. A.,’’ 3), Fontarabia- 
road, Clapham Common. 3 


UILDER’S CLERK and GENERAL 
ASSISTANT. Thorough practical knowledge of 


~ the trade. Aged 27.—Apply, J. Mason, 25, SS 


street, Bedford. 
UANTITIES prepared and Specifications 


written, if desired, for architects and surveyors. 
Prompt attention given. Mutual Terms.—‘‘J. F.,” 
care of Venns, The Broadway, Highbury Park, N. 3 


pe Ber eee ASSISTANT requires EN- 
GAGEMENT in JUNIOR capacity. Country 
preferred. Small salary commencing.—Address C. H. 
LeEnron, Clifton, Biggleswade, Beds. 1 


DVERTISER seeks ENGAGEMENT as 

IMPROVER and JUNIOR ASSISTANT, Neat 

and quick tracer and colourist. Able to make small 

surveys, plottings, &c. Small salary. Excellent re- 

ferences.—Apply, ‘‘M.,” 30, Melody-road, Wands- 
worth, S.W. 1 


NOUNS SS ES oe a OS es 
Cee of WORKS or FOREMAN of 
MASONS; experienced man seeks position as 
above; thoroughly reliable; excellent references. — 
Box 1037, Bur.pERS’ JouRNAL Office. 3 


RCHITECT’S and SURVEYORS 
ASSISTANT requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Quantities, specifications, working drawings and details. 
Good reference. Southern counties preferred. — 
Address, Box 1039, BuinpERs’ JouRNAL Office, 


TELEGRAMS: LONDON TELEPHONE 
* Dividitore London,” No, 1011, Holborn 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 


Manager, JOHN B, THORP, ArcuitzoT & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Orossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd, 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883, 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO - COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH=CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 
4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICE >. «... ONEH-PRPNN Ye 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR, 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 

So7a: 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under... ak as Pe tie AY 
Each Additional Line... tuk ae he 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisemeuts, and Sales 


by Auction: 
Six Lines or under... #r ‘aa ae 6 
Hach Additional Line... ote Pet tie 9 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) “a rangeel eG 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... a. OPkG 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


United Kingdom 6/6 per Annum. 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, w.c. 
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TWYEFORDS, Lia. 


‘‘Cliffe Vale’ Potteries, Hanley, 


Pi tal lel tal tel tel Lab tab tah tab tant dnt lel tel lel tel lel tal tel tel lel lel lal lal tal tal tal bab ale tae | lee 


ea a SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 
INSIDE SIZES. : NS; Three Persons as shown. 


=F HEAD AMANT = 
AUTOMATIC: 
SYPAON 


Length. Height. Depth. — a 
Large... 7ft. gin. ‘sft. ain, 1ft. 7ins am 
poy Medium ... 6ft. 4ft. 7in. rft. gin, 
Medium eco} ATID eveOlids se ok oii eat \ b With Divisions on Top Facings, 


No Marble or Slate, which are Gbsorbeee, : 2 
~ required. 


Height. Width. Depth. 
Large ... ees ad Olicanerad SUT; ated OL, 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


Ty TION. 4 ; 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuous 4 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay "Automatic Cistern with 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES. LARGE, Mzpium. e - 
For Two Persons ... jix Sek LO EGO Re £14 19 0 Cheaper Ranges Quotations given for 
For Three Persons, as shown ey, 29 6 nae DD we =O . ° 3 
For Four Persons, : ee 48 0b ee 2815 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any number _ 
For Five Persons een AO LT EO Rae 34 16 0 
For Six Persons, i WD eT 42 60 | Buff Glaze. of persons. 
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_TWYFORDS, Lid., “ Giiffe Vale’ Potteries, Hanley. 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, . 
. MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET. ~ GLASGOW. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


“ What such a man 
thought worth doing was 
clearly worth taking 
seriously.” —If anyone wishes to know as 
much of the artist as Mr. Day; as much of 
the principles of decorative art as may be 
learnt by studying under the guidance of the 
most accomplished of designers, and wishes, 
moreover, to have on his table a beautifully 
pictured memorial of one whose spirit only 
is with us, he may be advised to acquire and 
preserve the Easter Number of the “ Art 
Journal,” which contains a varied and 
comprehensive selection from the works of 
William Morris. One who hated machines 
so heartily would be sorry to hear that 
the sheets of this tribute cannot be sewn 
instead of being fastened by wire, which is 
eertainly the vilest application of this humble 
utility that has been invented. There should 
be no talk about time and expense on such 
an occasion, and we canvot help thinking 
of him while rending the pages asunder. 
It is said that the most eagerly expected of 
books to be published this spring is “ Morris’s 
_ Life,” by Mr. MeKail which will be not only. 
the work of a classical scholar, and one 
_ especially fitted to deal with the literary side 
of his character, but will be, moreover, the 
most intimate account of the whole man that 
ean be allowed to appear. Contributory 
to this biography have been the various 


memoirs which have been written: notably 
Herbert P. Horn’s in the “Saturday.” 
There have also been lecturesabout him, 
and volumes of letters from Rossetti to vari- 
ous people in which we hear a great deal of 
Morris as one of the circle. _ Mr. Day, keep- 
ing close to his subject, displays a sympa- 
thetic understanding of a spirit but little 
akin to his own, which is exceedingly gratify- 
ing, and makes his contribution appear a 
remarkably, able performance. We who 
loved Morris unthinkingly are prepared _at 
this date to read, mark, learn, and 
digest whatever is said of his work, 
but I for my part have read nothing so 
attentively. as what Mr. Day has just written. 
If there be 25.000 true lovers of Fitzgerald’s 
translations of the Rubaiyat—as many, in 
fact, as have purchased the latest and 
cheapest edition—then are there as many 
thousands who weuld-be more than delighted 
to see the copy engrossed and illuminated by 
Morris, which remains with Lady Burne- 
Jones. We are shown an exquisite cover- 
design, and left to imagine the rest. It is 
feared, so said Mr. Ellis, that it would be 
impossible to do justice to the original, what- 
ever attempts might be made to reproduce 
the true colours. 
proof of the poet’s delight in the poem than 
we have in the fact that he bestowed so 


The Art of 
William Morris. 


— much Jabour upon it. Art is ‘ Love at Work,” 
said someone — neither logician nor lexi- 


— eographer. - EK. R. 


There could be no surer - 


How often have we, 
travelling to town or 
from it, glanced from 
the carriage windows of our suburban train 
and glimpsed, as we flitted past, the boards 
which proclaim, “ Building Land, ripe for 
development,” and holding forth eloquent 


Railways and 
Suburban London. 


appeals to building speculators to come and | 


build, on more or less advantageous terms! 
We know those boards well. Some of them 
we have known so long that they are become 
veritable landmarks. Before our time they 
were standing in those self-same meadows, 
and when we have grown tired of our 
especial suburban retreat and gone to fresh 
fields and pastures new, they will still be 
there, if, indeed, storms or natural decay 
have not levelled them in ruin. It is quite 
unlikely that the sought-for speculator will 
have come and built, even though the ground 
be in fact “ripe,” or rotten ripe. For one 
thing, your average speculator in building 
sites is a man with a level head for business, 


A SUBURBAN STATION : WORCESTER PARE, 


and the first thing he enquires about, in cir- 
cumstances of this kind, is the case or other- 
wise of travelling to and from the spot. 
Now it is notorious that for the last ten or 
fifteen years suburban railway travelling has 
been going from bad to worse, keeping many 
Londoners who would otherwise prefer to 
reside some ten to twenty miles out living 


still within sound of Bow Bells, and driving 


those who have hitherto dwelt in the suburbs 
into more central districts. The matter has 
grown serious. The natural growth of 
London’s outer cirele of suburbs is stunted, 
and the progressive growth in the value of 
land arrested very greatly. The adage that 


“Time means money” was never, in fact, - 


better exemplified than in these cireum- 
stances. It takes long for suffering suburban 
residents to begin action against the rail- 
ways that serve them so badly, but their 
voices are’ at Jast being heard, and the ab- 
surdity of being carried at ten or twelve 
miles an hour at heavy fares is beginning to 
be pointed out with a certain amount of 
asperity. The Great Northern has achieved 


an ignoble pre-eminence in this respect, and | 


| utterly fails to properly convey the vast 


floating populations which travel daily be- 
tween their work in the City and their homes 
at Finsbury Park, Holloway, Wood Green, 


| and the dozens of other crowded suburbs on 


the northern heights of London. Seven 
years ago the then Chairman of the Great 
Northern Railway stated ata public meeting 
that the suburban traffic along his Com- 
pany’s system was increasing “ by leaps and 
bounds.” On another oocasion he said that 
they carried one million additional suburban 
passengers every year, and that they were at 
their wits’ end how to cope with the multi- 
tude. The Company has done nothing yet, 
and meanwhile house property and the value 
of building land have gone down in the 
regions served (and served badly) by the 
Great Northern. It must inevitably be so 
when it is said that many who live at Fins- 
bury Park prefer to ride to and from town 
by tramway, which is at once a cheaper and 
a much more speedy method of transport. 
That a horsed tramear should in the year 1399 
be proved a quicker means of transport than 
the railway is enough to make Stephenson 
turn in his grave. The Great Northern is little 


DRAWN BY CHARLES G. HARPER. 


worse than its rivals. The South-Hastern 
and the Chatham and Dover are bad enough, 
and the South-Western Railway has by its 
heavy fares, consistent unpunctuality, and 
the suspension of ordinary time-tables in the 
racing season, helped to kill many a promis- 
ing suburb. If season-ticket holders find 
their ordinary trains taken off to allow the 
South - Western’s race - course patrons to 
travel express, little surprise need he felt 
when they seek homes on some railway with 
more consideration, or, more probably, go to 
reside in town again. Let us instance what 
promised some years since to become the 
flourishing suburb of Worcester Park, 
beyond Wimbledon. It is only ten anda half 
miles from Waterloo, yet one could travel 
more than half-way to Brighton in the time 
that the South-Western takes to convey 
passengers along that course. For it is no 
use relying upon time-tables, which show 
travelling at something like twenty miles an 
hour to Worcester Park. Actual experience 
allows a wide margin under the best circum- 
stances, while under the worst the belated 
passengers only get home from the City in 
time for supper and bed. That is probably 


| why Worcester Park remains so pleasantly 


rural, to the despair of house agents. Mean- 
while the station is probably the most pie- 
turesque round London. ©. G. H, 
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On Reflection. 


Ir is not for the first 
time in its history that the 
R.LB.A. has taken the 
initiative in procuring a just recognition for 
the needs of architecture in such a manner 
as to incur the indebtedness of the pro- 
fession. The body has acted with: great 
alertness and acumen in discerning’ issues, 
in certain of the clauses, which involve a 
depreciation of architectural qualities in the 
future buildings of London, and the im; 
position of an excessive and unnecessary 
burden upon the practitioner, whose pro- 
fession is already unreasonably beset with 
limitations and restrictions. It is unlikely 
that these considerations would present 
themselves to those to whom is entrusted 
the framing of our laws, but the letter 
which the Institute, through its secretaries, 
has addressed to the First Lord of the 
Treasury puts the case for architects forcibly 
and clearly, and Mr. Balfour, who, unlike the 
late leader of the Opposition, has discernments 
which reach beyond political matters, may be 
expected to duly weigh the objections which 
are here advanced to certain proposals of the 
bill. For our own part we entirely appre- 
ciate the case made out in this letter. The 
point raised in Section 3 of the letter, which 
calls attention to the incongruity of designs 
for large and important buildings from the 
hands of eminent architects being left to 
the discretion of building inspectors acting 
on behalf of district surveyors, who in turn 
are in the employ and embody the prejudices 
ofa local borough corporation, is particularly 
forcible. Apart from any other consideration, 
the clauses of an Act which clearly involves 
such an affront to a reputable profession, and 
so great a depreciation of architectural merit, 
are entirely unjustified. As it is, a great deal 
of unnecessary difficulties are thrust in the 
path of the practising architect by the neglect 
of the principles of centralisation advocated 
in this letter. The variations in the sanitary 
bye-laws in different parts of London under 
various local authorities, are a constant 
source of trouble and misunderstanding to 
all parties alike, and in other connec- 
tions this same lack of 
the regulations throughout London is 
the cause of a vast increase in the number 
of annoyances attached to building opera- 
tions. Asan instance we may quote the case 
of the regulations governing the arrangement 
of public houses. There are twenty-four 
licensing divisions in London for this pur- 
pose, each with different justices and 
different rules. In the City, for instance, 
the public bar has to be divided with glazed 
screens throughout and with clear glass : 
elsewhere other rules apply. - We hope that 
the letter to which we call attention will 
serve some substantial end in bringing about 
a modification of the splitting up of responsi- 
bilities and authorities so far as the regula- 


tions and laws relating to building are con- 
cerned, 


The R.I.B.A. 
to the fore. 


WHEN the ground was 
cleared for the southern 
approach to the Black- 
wall Tunnel, about 160 houses, most of them 
more or less dilapidated and insanitary, were 
pulled down.- In their places have been 
erected a number of clean and neat little 
_ cottages, which certainly have a_ rather 
attractive appearance ; and one is disposed 


The L.C.C. as 
Landlord. 


unanimity of - 


to congratulate the London County Council 
upon haying provided for the poor people 
they were obliged to dispossess dwellings of a 
more homelike and less forbidding character 
than the usual “model” blocks. But there 
is another side to the question; and if the 
statements made by a “Times”  corre- 
spondent in a recent article are correct, it 
must be admitted that this particular housing 
scheme has been, to a very great extent, a 
failure. To begin with, the Council pulled 
down a large number of houses before any 
accommodation was provided for the families 
to be displaced. The immediate effect of 
this was to almost double the rents of the 
surrounding houses, and presumably to in- 
crease the over-crowding, and so intensify 
the insanitary conditions. That isa mistake 
which seems to apply to all the Council’s 
building operations; in the Boundary Street 
area at Shoreditch, only a small proportion 
(about a third we believe) of the people dis- 
placed have been rehoused by the Council. 
The demolition of insanitary areas is a 
desirable thing, provided proper arrangements 
are made for the immediate rehousing of 
those dispossessed; without sucharrangements 
the harm done may be greater than the good. 
Inthe case of this Greenwich property it would 
have been quite possible to build new houses in 
advance of the demolition of the old ones, as 
the Council owned a large area round this 
site. The rents of the new cottages, it is 


stated, are higher than those of the old ones, 
owing—the “Times” correspondent suggests 


—to the extravagances of the Works De- 


partment, by which they were constructed ; 
moreover, they are by no means such de- 
sirable dwellings as they appear from the 
outside, being, in fact, extremely inconvenient 
in many respects. ‘It is no exaggeration to 
say,” writes the ‘ Times” correspondent, 
“that the L.C.C, only find tenants for these 
tenements and cottages because of the very 
great difficulty in getting any sort of house 
in Kast Greenwich, but very few of their 
tenants make a long stay.” The writer is 
particularly indignant at the Council’s deter- 
mination not to allow overcrowding in their 
tenements. Here we can hardly agree with 
him. No doubt it is hard on a labourer, 
whose wages are only, perhaps, £1 a -week, 
that he may not occupy a two-roomed tene- 
ment if he has more than two children. 
But what are the Council todo? Are they 
to ignore the Public Health Act, and allow 
overcrowding to an unlimited extent? We 
cannot blame them for insisting on reason- 
ably healthful conditions amongst the tenants 
of their property ; though it is wise some- 
times to allow a certain latitude in the 
administration of the rules. For instance, 
the Council will not let one of these cottages 
toa family where there are more than six 
children. Jf a man takes a cottage when 
he has no more than the orthodox number 
of children, and afterwards a seventh puts 
in an appearance, he will receive the 
following notice :— Unless you are able to 
make arrangements for some of your family 
to leave you, so as to reduce your number to 
two persons per room, or to find accommoda- 
tion elsewhere, the Council will be reluctantly 
compelled to terminate your tenancy by notice 
to quit.” The “Times” writer points out 
very bluntly, not to say brutally, the possible 
evil results of such a regulation, Without 
enlarging upon this aspect of the matter, we 
would suggest that in such a case not much 
harm would be done if the Council's officials 


-would adopt the tacties of Brer Rabbit— 


“lie low and say nuffin.” 


; z ee 
THERE is surely, nO | 

POEs business, trade, or profes-- 
comm ieeene sion, which can view the — . 
many assurances we have of the vigorous 
nature of the approaching crusade against 
the custom of secret commissions with any — a 
other sentiment than one of deep satisfaction. 
When Lord Russell introduces his forthcom- 
ing bill tothe House of Lords, he may feel 
confident that he has the nation at his back,” 
Neither those who have conformed to the — 
custom of paying bribes, nor those whose em- 
ployées have accepted secret commissions, nor 


those who have deigned neither to accept nor 
offer them, nor, indeed, those who are placed 
outside the sphere within which the custom 2 
operates, wish otherwise thantoseetheenervat- 
ing custom wiped out. Originally a facility 
adopted by unprincipled persons, it has gradu- 
ally found root and flourished by inducement of 

the keeness of commercial competition, and 
the desperate alertness which enthrals those — 
who seek to hold their own as bread-winners 
in a civilisation based on a meshing of tele- — 

graph wires and railway lines till it has 
become a custom. Beginning as an occa- 
sional stimulant to business, it has grown 
to an established habit, and, like the morphia _ 
habit, has ceased to be an assistance and 3 
grown a burden. ‘Nevertheless, for all the 
wide and general acceptance the usage has 
received, it has not radically changed in its 
moral aspect. Sir Edward Fry, on the 
oceasion of the last monthly dinner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, told hisaudience of the 
deeply affecting letters he had received from ‘ 
men who had written to tell him theirexperi- 
ences ; and the speaker referred to the terrible 
position of men of high feeling and sensitive 
conscientiousness who, with the alternative 
of ruin facing them, are induced to falsify 
their most sacred ideals. Not less remark- ~ 
able were the words in which Lord Russell 
spoke of the letter he had on the other hand 
received from private persons and from busi- 
ness firms, passionately urging and“ im-  — 
ploring him to refrain from indicating them ce. 
in any public utterances upon this subject. 
There is no doubt that not only the general 
public, but practical men of affairs have lived 
in entire ignorance of the state of things 
revealed by the report of the late special 
committee. At a recent meeting of the 
British Medical Association a resolution was — 
passed authorising the Council to call upon 
the Chamber of Commerce to substantiate the e 
charges against the medical profession which 
appear in the committee’s report, and to offer —_ 
such assistance to the association as may aid — 
them in stamping out such custom. Wouldnot 
this occasion, supported by the above prece- 
dent, offer a worthy opportunity and pretext 
for the R.I.B.A. to take some substantial = 
action to discredit the custom among — 
architects, who, in common with engineers 
and by reason of their peculiar duties as — 
agents, are open to great temptation. The 
meinbers of the Institute themselvesare very 
much less gravely implicated in this diseredit- 

able custom than the bulk of the profession, 
but the following incident, which is a fact, a 
shows how deep-rooted. the system is in — 
certain provincial centres. A London archi- —_ 
tect was commissioned to execute some small 
work in the country near London, where he 
resided, and invited a tender from a local — 
builder. After viewing the drawings the 

builder asked, “ Well, what have I to pay?” 
When at length the nature of his question 
was made clear, the architect had some diffi. 
culty in assuring the builder that he would 
accept no commission. Finally, the builder 
backed out of the room, shaking his head 
in doubt and perplexity, and wrote the next — 
day declining to tender. He felt that there 
was something underhand in the transaction; 
that it was not fair and above board! = 
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NOVELTY IN ART. 


Ce . By R. S. BALFOUR. 


_ (Concluded from page 146.) 


AT must have been the increasing 

- ¢riticisms endured by those who intro- 
duced in succession all the various 

types and styles of Architecture, if we can bring 
ourselves to believe that a continual hostility 
was shown to any novelty, from time imme- 
morial. From the trabeated styles of Egypt, 


Assyria, and Greece to the introduction of the 
arch in Etruria (itself the greatest novelty 
Architecture has ever known), which has held 
an unrivalled place in all architectural compo- 
sition and construction up to the present day, 
when its place is gradually being monopolised 
by the metal girder; through all the minor 
variations in the different orders of the classic 
styles, or those of the various periods of 
Gothic, each one cf which might well have 
been the field of a far more widespread con- 
troversy than anything we dare contemplate 
at the present day. Consider what infinite 


patience and thought must have been bestowed 
on each new step towards the development of 
the vault, each increase in the span, and each. 
diminution of the support. Think of the 


a ' 


responsibility involved in the designing of the 
earlier domes, and of all the intricate problems 
which had to be solved and of the difficulties 
which had to be surmounted in their con- 
struction. The men who formulated such 
wild seeming schemes as these appeared, must 
have been as callous to criticism as they were 
confident in their ability to create something 
novel. Absolute determination and belief in 
themselves must have been the leading 
characteristics of William of Wykeham and 
‘Brunelleschi, when they could, in the face of 
all the opposition they encountered, realize 


their ambitions and carry out successfully 
their departures from precedent. 

And when we look backward and observe 
how each style and feature has attained a 
notable popularity inagreater cr lesser degree, 
and how each example has become in turn an 
object which we apotheosize in these present 
days of exaggerated sentiment, should we not 
hesitate to criticise, cavil at, and condemn the 
works of men whom we consider to belong to an 
ultra advanced school, lest we may in years to 
come repent of the strictures we passed upon 
them, when at length their persistent efforts 
have been acknowledged as worthy of con- 
sideration. ; 


Truly there can be no prouder time in any. 


man’s life, than when he becomes conscious that 


doctrines enunciated by himself have at length 
obtained credence with the world at large, and 
so in like manner there can be no moment in 
the professional career of an architect more 
gratifying than when he finds that, through 
his own instrumentality, a new phase of his 
Art is gaining the approval and appreciation 
of mankind. 

For long we have been content to dally 
alternately with all the various styles, we 
have exploited each one in turn, we have been 
imitating and adapting or mutilating the 
features and forms of each, until most of them 
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have lost all their former significance in th® 
chaos of modern work. But are we for eve" | 
to be contented with variation and repetition ? 
Are we to remain constantly satisfied with 
forms long approved in the purposes for which 
they were invented; to mimic them time after 
time without compunction, with, it may be, 
senseless and trivial modification, all for the 
sake of imitation, in new materials such as 
science is daily placing at our disposal; no’ 
matter how alien their structure, or how widely 
dissevered the possibilities of their manipula- 
tion, and without any due consideration of 
their adaptability ? . BG 
Let it be granted that novelty of design in 
Architecture demands from its’ originators no 
small degree of decision and confidence. in 
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their own ability to command success. It is 
easy to understand reticence and a prudent 
reserve in the design of some great public or 
monumental structure which has to be exe- 
cuted in the most durable of materials in a 
prominent situation. In such a case it is 
even excusable that an architect should sink 
his own individuality lest he may be the cause 
of a wholesale condemnation of the taste of his 
fellow-countrymen at some future date. 

But the last half century has witnessed the 
creation of a new field for the conduct of his 
experiments. Formerly, no building was 


undertaken except such as was intended to be © 


of a permanent character. If the experiment 
of its architect at novelty was a failure, evi- 
dently its effect upon his reputation, like the 
nature of his work, must be a permanent one. 
Nowadays, when vast sums are spent on tem- 
porary buildings, such as those used for ex- 
hibition purposes, the length of whose exist- 
ence is to be reckoned in fewer months than 
the tale of centuries which our ancient build- 
ings have witnessed, there can be no excuse 
save only of indifference, that on such 
occasions we do not steadfastly set our faces 
against the recognition of the claims of 
tradition. Notwithstanding all the oppor- 
tunities which have occurred during the last 
few decades, how limited is the number of 
instances in which it is possible to recall even 
the slightest attempt at radical departure in 
favor of any fresh conception of an architec- 
tural ideal. An ill-considered adoption of 
various recognised types, together with a 
crude assortment of meritricious ornaments, 
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appear to hold the balance of popular approval, 


with the careful and authentic reproduction — 


of the design of some old town or street as its 
antithesis. If the theory which commonly ob- 
tained, that exhibitions are the best available 
means of fostering both Art and trade, has 
stood the test of practical experience, it is 
certainly very remarkable that the number of 
experiments in novelty of design are so infini- 
tesimal, and still more so, that notwithstand- 
ing our incomparable advance of scientific 
knowledge and acquaintance with the elements 
of which our globe is composed, the number of 
materials which are utilised for the construc- 
tion of these buildings have shown only a very 
slight increase, an increase by no means com- 
mensurate with the extensive discoveries of 
chemical research which has rendered the 
present era such a remarkable one. 

Nowadays when iron and steel construction 
appeals so forcibly to us for the inauguration 
of a new style of Architecture, or, at all events, 
for the recognition of their legitimate claims, 
we close our apathetic ears to the demand for 
truth and frankness, and inclose our metal 
girders in wood coverings, or else construct 
beneath sham arches in lath and plaster, we 
case up our stanchions with marble slabs, and 
conceal our cantilevers in papier-maché cover- 
ings of regulation design, in order to try and 
conceal the obvious, to avoid even the sem- 
blance of the novelty of truth, lest we should 
have to plead guilty of a breach of precedent. 

Fortunately for us engineering is an Art 
which has no hesitation in expressing its 
requirements and purposes, it is therefore 
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. its outcome is to train up in us a new sens 
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a more lively art nowadays than Architecture, 
in that it can boast of a far greater progres- — 
sion and production of new ideas. It has — 
apparently usurped the place which Architec- 
ture occupied prior to the Renascence, and 


of admiration and appreciation of its uncon- — 
cealed simplicity, directness of intention, and — 
the purpose of its existence. In future days” 
will not the Forth Bridge, for instance 
acquire a new significance in our eyes, for is i 
not a healthy offshoot of a new branch of Art 
Modern engineering is to all practical intents — 
an art which is governed by no precedents for — 
the assistance of its votaries, and no traditions — 
for their detriment, yet no architectural pro-— 
duction in this century, at all events, can — 
rival the novelties displayed in any great — 
engineering work accomplished within the ~ 
same period. 5 
Still, at the present time there appear to 
hopeful signs of a fresh revival in Architec- 
ture, for many are the evidences of dis-— 
satisfaction and the weariness of monotony. — 
There are enthusiasts in the profession who — 
are struggling for novelty. Even supposing 
their efforts may not always be considere 
successful by others, it must still be admitted 
that their work is most interesting and in 4 
structive. If its present exponents have thei 
mannerisms, that is a fault which time, will 
eliminate. Mannerisms are easily acquired, - 
and far more easily copied, and therefore the 
are undesirable, in that imitation tends t« 
reduce the value of the thing imitated. Wi 
not the squat column, with its unseemly 
entasis, the heart-shaped opening — 
Ie cut out of the now fashionable 
& outside shutter of cottage archi- 
tecture, and that darling of the 
present day decorative artist, the — 
conventional tree with its com- — 
plexity of spreading branches at 
its summit and its wonderful birds ; 
will not all these in time become 
the portion of the speculative a 
builder and the middle-class 
“ painter and decorator,’ and then, 
their originators having placed 
these items under a bann, we shall 
class them in the category of 
things to be abhorred, just as we — 
did in the case of the once well- 
beloved stop-chamfer, the vanished 
pitch pine ecclesiastical fitting, — 
and the sash window subdivided 
into panes only above the meeting 
rail. ; : oad 
This a'ticle has no pretence to 
be anything more than as it were — 
a preface or introduction to a 
vastly attractive subject, eac 
branch of which demands for i 
elucidation no small degree of — 
patience and time. Its study will — 
be found redolent with the intel- — 
lectual savour of former ages, for — 
it will enable us to grasp the 
evolution of thought required for — 
the compassing of matters which 
we daily take for granted. Above — 
all, its study will lead us to trace 
the divers paths which lead to — 
those fresh developments and im- 
provements which, if they are — 
adopted by mankind, may per- 
haps result in placing their — 
_originators among the benefac- — 
tors of our race. ; 


A Quarry Accident.—An acci-. 
dent occurred last Wednesday at — 
the Raemoir Quarry, Hill of Fair, — 
Aberdeen, owned by the Hill of 
Fare Quarrying Company. A 10- © 
ton crane, with a pitch-pine jib — 
62ft. long, was lowering a block of — 
stone to the bottom of the quarry, | 
120ft. deep, when the jib suddenly: 
re & snapped in being raised, and the © 

wy, stone fell, knocking the foreman 

A os backwards and- stunning and 
gy severely bruising him. The man 
é had a very narrow escape of being 
knocked into the quarry and killed 
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| 4X these times, when so much that is pre- 
4 tensious and fussy is being erected in our 
large towns, it is quite refreshing to find a 
building treated with such simplicity and 
_ breadth as the Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. The 
- dignity of a design such as this is enhanced 
_ by comparison with the usual “ public-house ” 
~ type of Architecture so prevalent in most of 
_ our “growing” towns. This building, which 
was designed by Mr. H. W. Wills, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Swansea, is a Hall of Residence for the 
women students attending the University 
College of Cardiff. The portion at present 
erected (about two-thirds of the whole) was 
built in 1894 ata cost of £6500. It is built 
with Bracknell red bricks with terra-cotta 
_ dressings and tiled roofs. The windows are 
_ glazed with lead lights in iron casements. 
_ The wing not yet erected to the right of the 
- entrance doorway will cost £3500, and will 
_ make the total accommodation to suflicient 
- for 80 students. The inside work is of pine 
and painted. The day and dining rooms have 
a panelled dado, and are divided by a screen 
with glazed circular-headed top lights and 
-moulded balusters, the pilasters at the sides of 
screen being ornamented with strap carving. 
The internal fittings generally are original in 
_ treatment, and bear the impress of thought, 
_ from the entrance door to a cupboard hinge. 
_ Unfortunately, now-a-days, an architect’s work 
_ too often finishes with the outside of a build- 
_ ing, the inside work being neglected, or left 
- to the whim of a client, which generally 
amounts to the same thing. How often do 
- we find in a specification that “the grates, 
- mantels, &c., will be selected by the owner,” 
_ which generally results in the acquisition of 
some enamelled slate monstrosities entirely out 
_ of keeping with the rest of the building. In the 
ease of the Aberdare Hall the architect does 
not seem to have been so hampered, but has 
- been allowed to work out his own salvation, 
with the result that the whole of the work is 
in keeping both internally and externally. 
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especially noticeable in the fireplace designs, 
two of which we publish. The entrance gate- 
‘Way is also characteristically treated with an 
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The excellent results accruing from this are 
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overhanging lamp and well designed wrought- 
iron gates, leading& to the main entrance with 
its panelled and nail-studded doors. 

The building stands in the Corbett Road, at 
the rear of Cathays Park, and immediately 
behind the site of the new Town Hall and Law 
Courts about to be erected from designs by 
Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards. 
It is skirted on the left by the grounds of 
Cardiff Castle, so there will be at least three 
places of interest in this part of Cardiff not to 
be missed by lovers of “Architecture as it 
should be.” S. N. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


BY E. B. HOARE. 


pe title of the Royal Architectural 

Museum (open daily from 10 am, to 
4 p.m.) conveys but little to the passer-by, 
who probably has not even noticed the iron 
flags on the lamp-posts outside Dean’s Gate. 
The passer-by, as a general rule, does not 
notice much, and anything that is not obvious 
remains unseen. But thecult of observation is 
becoming more studied, and the evolution of 
the “ poster” tends to increase this. . All are 
agreed as to the merits of the cult of observa- 
tion! Following then the direction of the little 
iron flags, we thread our way through Dean’s 
Yard in safety, if the scholars are not playing 
football, and in considerable dan ger if they are. 
Dean’s Yard is always a great disappointment 
to the artist mind, so black and- dirty, so 
different from what it might have been; its 


‘Gothic windows filled with plate glass 


reflecting the sunlight with splendour. 
Through the arch at the south corner we see 
the object of our search in a street, which is 
small and squalid, full of life, and alas! full 
of death: for death there must be where such 
squalor abounds ! 

The “ Architectural Museum ” which stands 


in the brighter portion of the street is a pre-- 


tentious building, in a style which may have 
taken a Venetian palace as its model. It is 


built in red brick, composing a scheme of 
pointed arches, and decorated with coloured 
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tiles and other protruding ornaments, with 
statues either side of the main entrance in 
canopied niches, one of which represents 
William Rufus holding a miniature Westmin- 
ster Abbey in his hands—a strange spectacle 
in such a street. Strange as it is outside, it is 
doubly strange within. Drawing aside a heavy 
curtain, and passing between two Cerberus- 
like persons with crowns on their heads, we 
discover, and are surprised at the discovery, 
that the main hall is filled with ladies in 
different coloured blouses, drawing from the 
antique; one naturally asks whether this was 
the museum we came to visit, but looking 
round, the architectural nature of the institu- 
tion is obvious. 

A great centre hall, lighted from the roof, 
is surrounded by two galleries supported by 
wooden pillars, iron girders and other such 
methods of construction, The galleries are 
approached by an iron staircase in the north- 
west corner, and lead to different class rooms. 
On every possible peg, on every tie beam or 
strut, and in every nook and corner is there 
suspended some specimen of architectural 
detail, Gothic or otherwise, plaster casts all 
of them, which age has given the appear- 
ance of stone, and which dirt has mel- 
lowed into the appearance of great age; and 
on the ground floor, incongruous as it seems, 
are casts of some of the great statues of the 
world’s history. The Venus of Milo, for in- 
stance, is almost standing on the cast of an 
ancient Saxon font, framed, though partly 
screened, by a white sheet hung there to give 
full value to the “contour” of the figure, in 
the arcading from “Notre Dame” at Paris. 
Her eyes. are fixed on the tomb of some 
medizval worthy, while above her head are 
festoons of Gothic caps from Westminster 
Abbey, Lincoln Minster, and elsewhere. Again, — 
the “ Dancing Faun,” gazing at the recum bent 
figures of heroes of yesterday, still continues 
to dance, as it were, in the glades of Thessaly, 
to the edification and delectation of the art 
student. 

These details are entirely unheeded by the 
habitués of the museum; daily do they 
pass through this curious maze of ancient, 
medieval, and modern ar‘; for the most part 
they are unaware that there is, concealed 
behind the dirt and dust that reigns, much of 
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beauty and interest. _On the wall of the 
staircase there are some panels of Italian 
detail, full of grace and charm, some inte- 
resting shields with the emblems of the 
Passion carved on them; on the first floor 
several panels of excellent stained glass; 
stowed away in a dark corner are some models 
of country churches, deftly made; and more 
ambitious still, on the top floor, a model of 
Salisbury Cathedral, of a Greek temple, a 
east of some Indian details, casts of the angel 
spandrils in Westminster Abbey, and among 
all these. one cannot help noticing the noble 
Saxon fonts, the Egyptian monolith, and the 
strange god or goddess, from Burmah perhaps, 
who, sphinx-like, sits and watches the life class 
men students resting during the intervals of 
work hard by ; who listens to their idle talk of 
art, of the past and the present, nay, the future 
also; talking not without much speculation as 
to the places they will severally take in the 
world’s art history. 

In dirty weather the museum is gloomy. It 
appears to be haunted by weird Gothic spectres, 
by classical ghosts. Fair weather, on the other 
hand, shows up the grime of years, discloses all 
there is to see. 

Without being historical it would be as well 
to inquire into the origin of this strange place. 
The architectural museum was started as an 
institution to be devoted mainly to the study 
of Gothic detail. During the early revival 
of Gothic architecture, the architects who 
were then in practice took up the scheme with 
pleasure; and a large number of those 
aspirants to the higher flights of church 
building formed themselves into a society 
which should start an institution or a museum 
where it would be possible to study Gothic 
detail. Theoretically a good scheme, it was 
also good in practice; and for many years 
these architects submitted their annual sub- 
scriptions and studied with assiduity the 
details which before had been difficult to 
approach. 

The revival of Gothic Architecture was a 
new child, born of the absurd evolution of the 
classic period witnessed in the latter efforts of 
that period in London. It was an idea worth 
cultivating, and the success of it can hardly 
be estimated at its own value by those who 
practice to-day. They do not allow for the 
untrodden ground the early revivalists went 

over, nor for the mass of work they did. They, 
who have profited by the successes and the 
failures of these enthusiasts, do not realise the 
excellence of their ambitions and, indeed, the 
success of their conceptions. They do not 
allow all this, because experience has shown 
them that mere imitation will not suffice. 
But without the Gothic revival it is hard to 
say to what passes English church building 
would not have reached. The Gothic revival- 
ists naturally found the architectural museum 
a boon to their work; where they were at 
sea in design, they had but to refer to the 
detail in the museum and all was made clear 
to them, Thus in these days, therefore, when 
modern architecture is looking up, and when 
design is more imbued with individuality— 
when, indeed, people have ceased to copy, it 
is not surprising that the museum for the 
study of architectural detail should, in its 
original scheme, decay. 

So it came about that an art school was 
started, as the architectural subscriptions fell 
off, on Government principles; an art school 
which has, through the industry and excel- 
lence of its curator and teachers, raised itself 
to the level of the best metropolitan schools. 
Art reigns in this place in a way which is 
quite perceptible, although everything is 
against it, and its attendant circumstances 
are not ideal. Yet art seems the pervading 
spirit in the place. The work that is done 
here is good and the number of students is 
increasing. Owing to‘this increase the ques- 
tion of accommodation has become serious, and 
it has been found necessary to enlarge the 
premises, to free the study of the antique 
from its Gothic surroundings, and to make 
things more comfortable for the students. 
But, having described the museum as an 
. architectural institution, it would be well to 
postpone the description of the museum as 
an art school till another occasion, 


VANISHING BRISTOL. 


BY THE REV. H. J. FOSTER. — 


ITHIN very recent. years there has 
been a great clearance of the re- 
-mains of Old Bristol. So modern a 
book as Nichols and Taylor’s “ Bristol and 
Clifton” mentions many “bits” dear to the 
eye of an antiquary or an artist which have 
now disappeared. The Pithay, shown in the 
drawings by Mr. W. L. Clarke, reproduced in 
our inset plates, is being swept away at the 
present time. ‘The gabled houses on the left, 
as a visitor faces up the ancient thoroughfare, 
are gone. A licensed house at the top of the 
rise is a vested interest not likely to be 
touched, and has as yet escaped; and the 
opposite side is for the present saved by the 
occupation of some of the houses by Messrs. 
J. S. Fry and Sons, of cocoa fame, and by 
an apparently prosperous vendor of all kinds 
of workmen’s tools. 
picturesque is gone. Opposite the licensed 
house there faced into Wine Street a noble- 
looking mansion, whose parget'ed front bore 
an imposing set of armorial bearings, which 
bespoke an occupation in older days by tenants 
of no mean social standing; but only the 
merest skeleton of the timbered framing of the 
front is now left. The old Pithay will soon be 
a thing of the past ; and the Llandoger Tavern 
in King Street, with its neighbours, shown in 
Mr, Clarke’s other drawing, is also scheduled 
for early removal. 

Such changes are inevitable, however one 
may regret the disappearance of these links 
between the present and the past. These 
“bits,” which are the delight of the artist, 
become the despair of the sanitarian, and the 
difficulty of the guardians of order in the city. 
In the earlier years of the present century the 
Pithay became a “slum” of the worst type, 
the quarters of the beggary and violent rascal- 
dom of the city. Mr. Charles Bird, the Bristol 
etcher, who has done so much to preserve 
Vanishing Bristol from utter forgetfulness, 
has given us “A Broil in the Pithay,” in one 
of his series of plates. Broils were part of the 
daily life of the narrow street, whose old age 
had become too vile to be venerable. 

Yet the old Pithay carries the thoughts back 
to the very beginnings of the city. The steep 
gradient of the short street is the slope of the 
face of the little plateau of New Red Marl, on 
_ which the most ancient. Bristol stood, encircled 
and defended by the Avon and its tributary 
the Frome. At the upper end of the 
street was one of, the gates in the first 
city wall, between whose foot and the 
Frome lay an open meadow, falling towards 
the river bank. The foundation of this 
wall was seen—6ft. thick—so late as 1820. 
Tne Frome runs in its old course to-day, but 
eropes its way in complete darkness under 
Union Street and other thoroughfares near at 
hand. The name Pithay preserves the memory 
of the meadow; it is the path down to the 
puits de la haie—the Well Close, as the Hast- 
end Londoner calls his Pithay. In Norman 
times, or earlier, a suburb sprang up in the 
meadow under the wall, which between 1069 
and 1100 was inclosed by an outer wall that 
ran along the river bank. Over the Frome 
was built a bridge with a gate, the Pithay 
Gate of the later city defences. When 
Messrs. Fry erected their large works at 
the foot of the slope, portions of the masonry 
of bridge and gate were found. Both had 
disappeared in 1764, The gate carried two 
cannon, and the bridge, like Bristol and London 
Bridges, had houses on either side of its short 
length. Mr. Clarke’s drawing shows how the 
ancient roadway across the meadow and down 
to the stream, now loses itself at the lower 
end in the heart of Messrs. Fry’s premises, 
Their extensive works have also absorbed the 
Pithay Chapel, which stands in sadly faded 
respectability at the bottom of the hill, in a 
retired corner. It was rebuilt in 1791, but its 
predecessor belonged to the earliest Noncon- 
formity of Bristol. It was built in 1653, to be 
the first distinctively Baptist church in the 
city, and from it have sprung the Old King 


Street and City Road churches of to-day. One~ 


But all that was — 


of its old pastors, Andrew Gifford, the son 0 
cooper in Redcliffe Street, was a strong partis 
of the Duke of Monmouth, and only narrowly 
escaped being killed in a chance melée the day — 
before Sedgemoor. Se. é 
In 1618 the rector of Christ Church, Edward 
Shaw, had a rectory house granted to him in — 
the Pithay, from which, in the stormy days of 
the Commonwealth, he was ejected to make 
way for a successor more pliant to the changes — 
of the times. The well-known Bristol anti 
quary, Mr. W. Latimer, in his “ Annals ” say: 
“Tt would require a good imagination on the 


No more singular testimony of the local 
changes effected by time could well be 
adduced than is to be found in an 
advertisement published in the Bristol papers — 
in May, 1810, announcing the sale of twenty- — 
nine void old houses in the Pithay and Bowl- 

ling-green, in the parish of Christ Church. — 
Amongst the lots were “the timber and mat- 
erials of the Old City Assembly Room, situate 
in the Bowling-green aforesaid”; and “the 
timber and materials of the Old City Assembly 
Rooms Tavern, in the same place.” Both these 
buildings had been last in the occupation of a 
basket-maker. The ground is now occupied by 
Wellington Street and All Saints’ Street. This 
Pithay Bowling-green was one of the earliest _ 
scenes of the open-air preaching of Whitefield 
and Wesley. Sia 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


_—_-—— 


MODELLING AS APPLIED TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 


BY F. W. POMEROY. 


A MEETING of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held last Friday evening at 
9, Conduit Street, London, W., Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne in the chair. It was — 
announced by the secretary that Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne had been re-elected president __ 
of the Association, and Mr. H. T. Hare, vice- 
president. Mr. F. W. Pomeroy then read a 
paper on “ Modelling as Applied to Architec-  ~ 
ture,’ and gave several practical demonstra- _ 
tions. The author began by saying thatthe 
subject on the agenda paper was “ Modelling 
as Applied to Architecture,” but he had ven- 
tured, for the sake of comparison, to alter the _ 
title and subject of his paper to “ Carvingand __ 
Modelling as Applied to Architecture.” He 
had derived much assistance from a paper by 
Professor E. A. Gardner, who had given much 
time to the subject. He wasalsoindebted to 
his friends, Mr. Stirling Lee and Mr. Roscoe —__ 
Mullins, for kind assistance, 2a 
Early Stages. =e 
The history of art was ruled by the same 
great laws of Nature which influence all 
temporal things, and was rather a story of 
evolution than of creation. When the art E 
of one nation ripened, the germs were carried = 
to another soil, and taking root under new 
influences, sprung up again alike, but with - 
climatic differences. The first enjoyment of 
man, beyond satisfying his animal propensities, 
was provided by rivalry. Hence the early 
history of all nations emerging out of savagery 
was the history of wars undertaken for the 
purpose of pre-eminence in a certain object. 
When a nation settled down, and cities were 
formed, the growth of handicrafts took place, — 
and many artisans stepped forward, and a few : 
artists. We had the builders, stonecutters, 
and carpenters, whose artistic development — 
was architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
The house or living shrine had a threefold | 
use; it was needed for the living man, for the 
dead, i.e., the tomb, and for the incarnation of 
religion, i.e., the temple or the church. 
Primitive Ideas. iE Ree 
The idea of the primitive artist was toimitate 
his living models as nearly as possible, but the 
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great merit of the early Egyptian and Greek 
sculptor was to reproduce in granite and 
marble literal copies of human or floral forms. 
The monumental simplicity of the Egyptian 
carvings showed the natural development of 
his resources. It was easier to trace in an un- 
finished work the methods employed. Mr. 
Pomeroy showed a picture of an unfinished 
statue lying nearthe quarries at Naxos; the legs 
from above the knees were lost. The first thing 
noticeable was the extreme flatness of the sur- 
face at the front, back, andsides. Ithad often 
_ been observed that many Archaic statues were 
square in shape—i.e., in the horizontal section 
—and this squareness also seemed to belong to 
all the schools connected with the beginning 
of sculpture; but in the Ionic types this 
squareness was rounded off at the corners. 
It was to be inferred that they were made on 
_ a process in which the front and side outlines 
were first drawn on the block, and then cut 
straight through parallel to the side and 
_ front lines, details being added and corners 
rounded off. afterwards, but the general 
_ squareness of shape being preserved. Another 
_ example of an unfinished statue showed three 
_ small drill holes over the brow in the middle 
_ of the statue horizontally, made in pieces of 
marble, evidently left for the purpose, and 
intended to be worked off when the statue 
_ was finished. At the bottom were two corre- 
_ sponding holes, one between the feet and the 
_ other on the left foot. These holes must 
have served for the adjustment of a rod 
or line fixed vertically down the front 
plane of the block, to serve as a guide to the 
sculptor. There was not the slightest indica- 
tion that a finished clay or plaster model was 
ever made to serve as a guide. A Greek artist 
of the best period may have helped himself by 
the use of sketches in clay. Many instances 
oe be given that marbles were cut by a 


series of planes until the facets became so 
small that the work was completed. 

. Modelling in Clay. 

_ From the earliest times modelling in clay was 
“common and customary, as it was a material 
_easy to work. The hardening by drying, 
_ baking and burning, had led to its use for a 
variety of ornamental purposes. Sun-dried 
clay was used by the Greeks for internal 
decorations. The use of terra-cotta was also 
very extensive. It was evident that modelling 
in clay must have preceded working in bronze 
or marble. 
was a system of building up by adding pieces 
of the material until the surface desired 
is arrived at. It could be worked with 
boxwood or ivory tools and wire, but the 
fingers and thumb were the modeller’s tools 
par excellence. The art of modelling had 
reached its highest point in France, and there 
it was worked out with consummate skill. 
In conclusion, Mr. Pomeroy thought that a 
lose and careful study of nature, by means of 
drawing, was the best means of getting at a 
full and proper understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the great works of the past, and of 
_ producing real and living works in the future. 
__ After the reading of the paper. Mr. Pomeroy 
demonstrated by means of a magic lantern the 
difference between the modeller and the 
‘sculptor, and showed the method of working of 
_the modeller. Many pictures of the sculpture 
of the French style were shown, and also ex- 
amples of bronze work. Illustrations of bas- 


77) 


a 


Milo, a bronze head in the British Museum, 
the statue of St. George at Florence, the gates 
of the Baptistry at Ghiberta, and a bronze 


epresentation of Perseus were exhibited. 
THE DISCUSSION. 


The president thanked Mr. Pomeroy for the 
very interesting and instructive lecture he 
had delivered, and thought that many of those 
present would realise that modelling was of 
great benefit to the architect. There was no 
single art or craft of more use to the architect 
pthan modelling. He believed that the 
true sculptor had more sympathy with 
pthe architect than the painter had. — 
) Mr. Stirling Lee bore out what Mr. Pomeroy 
ad said, and said the architect must not 

forget that modelling was an important help. 
e272 ee es 


» 


Modelling in clay or soft wax | 


. pressure of 220 volts, 
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In designing a ceiling, a model in clay or 
plaster showed the architect exactly how the 
work would appear when finished.—Mr. Seth 
Smith recognised the great difference between 
the modelling and carving schools, and that the 
carver should be in perfect sympathy with 
the architect. A problem to be discussed was 
terra-cotta as a material for building purposes. 
Restraint should be exercised in its use. He 
also thought that the employment of models 
was a satisfactory way of arriving at an idea 
as to how the work would look when com- 
pleted. It was a source of enjoyment to the 
architect to model, that is if he could find the 
time to do so. With regard to working over 
bronze castings, he considered that there was 
a disposition at present to leave the sur- 
face too coarse. Mr. MecMillar referred to 
methods of modelling by means of dipping 
strips of canvas into plaster, with wax and 
with Portland cement.—Mr. Gandy offered a 
word or two in defence of terra-cotta, and said 
that any bad effects produced by its use 
were generally the fault of the worker, 
and not of the material—Mr. Hart was 
in accordance with the lecturer on the 
importance of modelling in connection 
with Architecture—Mr. EK. Howley Simm 
wished to know what the lecturer thought 
about colouring sculpture.—Mr. I. Broad was 
another exponent of the value of terra-cotta, 
and thought jt was the training they got 
which led them to its misuse. He considered 
that if the modeller in terra-cotta had the 
carver’s training it would be an advantage. 
The chairman then proposed that a vote of 
thanks be passed to Mr. Pomeroy. This was 
done with acclamation, and Mr. Pomeroy, 
in his reply, said that with regard to the 
question put by Mr. Smith as to which was 


‘the best way to use terra-cotta, he would 


not attempt to answer it, as it would involve 
a very long explanation, but he thought 
it should be used more as a dressing, 
In some Italian and other work the terra- 
cotta dressing was agreeable, but he pointed 
out that when it was covered with a glaze 
or painted, it became disagreeable. Colour 


‘should. be used with reticence in English 


buildings, although there was much scope 
for it in such places as London. 


A Memorial to Lady Cromer, in the form 
of an asylum for foundlings and unprotected 
orphan children, is to be erected on ground 
adjoining the Egyptian Government hospital 
at Kasr-el-Aini, and will form a fitting monu- 
ment to Lady Cromer’s charitable works 
amongst all classes during her lifetime in 
Egypt. 

Bristol Association of Clerks of Works 
and Builders’ Foremen.—At the monthly 
meeting of this association, held at 11, High 
Street, on Tuesday, the first of a series of lec- 
tures on the five orders of architecture was 
given by the president of the association, Mr. 
W. Kidwell, and was listened to by a large 
number of members with interest. The lecture 
was illustrated by a series of limelight views, 
showing examples of the different orders of 
architecture ; many views of the ancient ruins 
at Athens, our English cathedrals, and other 
interesting views being shown as examples. 


_ Bootle Electric Lighting.—The question 
of lighting the borough of Bootle with elec- 
tricity was started about fifteen months ago, 
when it was resolved to spend £33,500 in 
carrying out an electric lighting scheme, and 
£3,500 for the scheme generally. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be finished by 
this week. The supply station is situated in 
Pine Grove, and the system adopted is the 
three-wire continuous system, the current 
being supplied to consumers’ lamps at a 
The carrying out of 
the work has been superintended by Mr. 
Thomas L. Miller, the consulting engineer to 
the Corporation, Mr. O. F. Francis acting as 
his clerk of works; the buildings are from 
the plans prepared by the borough engineer, 
Mr. J. A. Crowther. The contract has been 
carried out by Messrs, T, Parker and Co., Ltd., 
Wolverhampton, and at present Mr, F, A, 
Robins is acting as resident engineer. 


A “BUILDERS’ JOURNAL” 
COMPETITION. 


_— 


DESIGNS FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


N accordance with our announcements, we 

have arranged a competition, to be open 

to all our readers, for designs for a country 
house. 

All intending competitors should read care- 
fully the following details, which have been 
revised and amplified since the original announce- 
ment of the competition in our last week’s issue. 

As the competition is intended to meet the 
requirements of an individual correspondent, 
we append a statement of his wishes and, 
in making the awards, preference will be given 
to designs which most nearly comply with the 
following requirements :— 

“T want a house long and low, with a large 
square entrance hall, to be used as a comfort- 
able sitting-room,a wide staircase, anda gallery 
going partly round hall, a dining-room and 
boudoir for a lady, about six. bedrooms, and 
three servants’ rooms, with comfortable offices, 
&e. I want something a little unusual, either 
dark stained wood and thatch, or old timbersand 
thatch, and all kinds of angles and windows.” 

The house is to be built on a level site on 
the crown of a bank overlooking a large 
garden which is surrounded by woods. The 
grounds in which the house is to be built 
cover an area of 64 acres, and are situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Hythe. The 
house will face N.W., but the main entrance is 
to be at the back, facing 8. The drainage runs 
N.N.E. The house is to be long and narrow; 
the roof may be thatch or tiles, but not slate ; 
large eaves are desired. In addition to the 
requirements given above as to the rooms, it is 
desired that there should be a small study and 
two bathrooms—one in connection with the 
best bedroom. No stable is required. The cost 
of the house should be from £1,500 to £2,000. 

Any intending competitor wishing to view 
the site can obtain the exact address by 
communicating with the Editor. 

The designs submitted may include a per- 
spective view, as well as plans and elevations, 
and must be accompanied by a brief specifica- 
tion (that is to say, a description of the house 
and the materials proposed to be used). They 
may be drawn to any convenient scale, but 
must be inked in and be without colour or 
wash. 

Drawings must be despatched so as to reach 
the Editor of the Buitpurs’ JourNnat not later 
than May 24th; they must be submitted under 
a motto, accompanied by the name and address 
of the competitor, in a sealed envelope. 

Premiums of £10 10s., £5 5s., and £2 2s., 
will be awarded for the three best designs. 
The services of a well-known architect will be 
secured to act as assessor. The three pre- 
miated designs will be forwarded to our corre- 
spondent, who may commission the carrying 
out of one of them; but it must be understood 
that our responsibility in the matter ends with 
the payment of the premiums. 

The drawings will remain the property of 
their authors, but we reserve the right to 
reproduce any we think fit. 


Lostwithel Wesleyan Church has been. 
extended by the addition of a new transept. 


a 
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JOURNAL 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoud in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor.. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 
To the Editor of THe BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—I have a design in which I wish 
to embody the arms of the Franciscan or Grey 
Friars. Can you tell me what they were ?— 
Yours, &e., Gaew: 

Great Yarmouth. 

Religious orders, as such, have no heraldic 
insignia. Abbeys, and other religious founda- 
tions, possessed armorial bearings peculiar to 
each institution, generally those of the 
founders. G. C.R. 


EFFLORESCENCE ON TILES. 
To the Editor of THz BurLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Would you kindly inform me 
how to stop efflorescence appearing on 
the tiled floor of a verandah. The tiles are laid 
on slate slabs, and, after they are washed, the 
efflorescence will appear again. Various 
methods have been tried, all to no purpose. 

Putney. * SUBSCRIBER.” 


The efflorescence most probably arises from 
the fact of inferior clay having been used in 
the manufacture of the tiles, orin the tiles being 
underburnt. There is no remedy but to relay 
the tiles, although in time the efflorescence 
may possibly sweat itself out. 


ORNAMENTAL LETTERING. 
To the Editor of THe BurnpERS’ JOURNAL, 


Dear Srr,—Could you give name and ad- 
dress of typefounder for the ornamental letters 
on the back cover of your Journal, March 15th, 
No. 214? 

Do you know of any useful book giving 
alphabets for architects’ plans and drawings ? 
If so, title and publisher’s name will oblige. 

Plymouth. ARPA 88 

The lettering referred to is done by an 
artist for a special block; it is not type. 
However, Mr. McCoy, American type agent, of 
54, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., has type 
very similar in style. In reply to the second 
question, “ Alphabets, Old and New,” by Lewis 
F. Day, price 3s. 6d., published by Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, London, is a book that will 
probably suit your purpose. 


COLOURING PORTLAND CEMENT. 
To the Editor of Tum BuiLtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Can you inform me how cement- 
plastering is coloured and finished so as to 
appear similar to. buff terra-cotta? I have 
seen a few jobs in red brickwork and _ buff 
dressing, similar to buff terra-cotta, but am 
not sure whether the dressings were coloured 
ce-ment or some kind of composition.— Yours 
faithfully, 

Dundalk. STUDENT. 


Portland cement work is frequently coloured 
to imitate Mansfield, Bath, and other natural 
stones, and also terra-cotta. Portland cement 
dressing for brick facades may be formed 
in situ, or cast and built as the work proceeds, 
but in either case the Portland cement is 
coloured as required while the cement is in a 
plastic state. ‘This method gives better and 
more lasting results than if the work is, 
coloured externally. The colouring of Port- 
land cement is effected by mixing mineral 
oxides of the required colour and proportion 
with the cement used for the surface coat. 
The quantity of oxide to be added to the cement 
depends upon the strength of the oxide. 
Coloured surfaces, cast or formed in situ, are 
greatly improved by brushing the work as 


: _ soon as set with a solution of the same colour. 
- as used for surface coat. Earthy colours, like 


+ 


Venetian red and umber, should not be used 
for colouring external cement work, as the 
colour soon fades, and sometimes scales. 
Roman cement, Sheppey cement, and Madeira 


cement, were formerly in general use for 


concrete dressings, but their use is now en- 
tirely superseded by Portland cement, which 
is stronger and more durable than either 
of the above-named cements. Artificial 
stones composed of hydraulic limes, sand, 
and stone dust—coloured as desired, and con- 
solidated by hydraulic pressure, are also used 
for dressings, &c. These artificial stones are 
generally cast in moulds to the required forms 
and in some instances they are worked by hand, 
similar to natural stone. 


W. MILLAR. 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERS. 


To the Editor of Tar Bu1iLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear ‘Srr,—Could you inform a_ reader 
through the columns of your valuable paper 
the address. of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, also cost per annum to Members 
and Fellows ; whether any other qualification 
is required in addition to being a consulting 
and practical sanitary engineer, and are there 
any examinations to pass ? 

Devizes. 


' The address of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers is 63, and 64, Chancery Lane, 
London. To become a Member or an Associate 
of the Institute, without the formality of 
nomination, it is necessary to pass an exam- 
ination in tke following subjects :—Building 
construction, water-supply and _ drainage, 
sanitary science as applied. to buildings, and 
sanitary law. The fee for. the examination is 
two guineas, and the candidate on passing is 
qualified to join the Institute as a Fellow .or 
Associate, in accordance with the marks gained, 
and is exempt from payment of the entrance 
fee and half the annual subscription. The 
entrance fee for Fellows “is two guineas, and 
the annual subscription is two guineas; and 
for Associates, and country Fellows the 


entrance fee and annual subscription are in ~ 


each case one guinea. Further particulars can 
be obtained on application to the secretary. 


SURVEYORSHIPS AND ENGINEER- 
ING INSTITUTIONS. 


To the Editor of Tue BuinpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—Will you kindly inform me 
whether borough surveyors have to pass any 
examination, and if so where I could procure 
a syllabus of the questions; also what is the 
procedure to be adopted to become a member 
or associate member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers.— Yours truly, 


Winslow. SURVEYOR. 


No examination is necessary to qualify a 
candidate for the post of borough or municipal 
surveyor. His chances of success will, how- 
ever, be immeasurably increased if he has 
passed some recognised examination or is a 
member of one of the engineering institutions. 
The two principal are the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers. Candi- 
dates are admitted to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers as students and associate members. 
Students must be over eighteen and under 
twenty-six years of age. They must be or 
must have been pupils of corporate members, 
and must be engaged in the profession of a 
civil engineer. Candidates for associate 
memberships must be over twenty-five years 
of age: (a) They must have been educated 
as civil engineers, and passed the examination 
appointed by the council; or (b) they must 
satisfy the -council_ as to their training, have 
been engaged at least five years in the occupation 


of a civil engineer, and must be so engaged at ° 


the time of their application, and must also 
furnish a satisfactory thesis on a professionfal 
subject. Applications for election must be 
made to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, S.W., on the proper 
forms supplied by the Secretary. Candidates 
for the Incorporated Association of Municipal 


| Messrs, Bruce and Son, Laurencekirk. — 


and County Engineers are admitted asmem- 
bers and graduates. Members must be engi- 
neers or surveyors holding chief permanent © 
appointments under municipal corporations, __ 
county councils, or urban or rural sanitary 
authorities. Graduates must have passed the __ 
examination appointed by the association. 
Particulars can be obtained from the Secre- — 4 
tary, 11, Great George Street, 5.W. — >: 


. a Bory Ee 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
CLASSES.  _ reo 


DeAR Str,—Would you be kind enough to 
inform me, through the valuable columns of 
your paper, the best and most economical — a 
institute for a young fellow to learn building 
construction.—Yours, &e. gees feted pik ie he 

Hammersmith. . ee ES ee 

The classes at the Polytechnic, 309, Reyent _ 
Street, and at the City of London College, — 
Moorfields, may be recommended. The fees — 
in-both cases are very moderate. © 


To the Editor of Tua BurtpErs’ ere 


ae 


Correspondence. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. — 
To the Editor of Tue BuiupErs’ JOURNAL, 


Dear Str,—Would you be kind enough to — 
give me your opinion, through the columns of ~ 
your valuable paper, as to what would be the — 
chief advantages or disadvantages gained if — 
the above came to pass?—Yours faithfully, 

Liverpool. We i Ries, Se 

[We shall be glad to publish the opinions of ~~ 
some of our readers on this subject, and 
reserve, for the present, our own.—Ed. B, J.) 


MAKING BLUE PRINTS. 

To the Editor of Tum BurtpERs’ JoURNAL. 

Str,—The following notes may prove of — 
service as a supplement to the information 
given by G. A. T. M., in yourissue of April 5th, 
page 133. If “Bricklayer” only requires to — 
make a few copies at a time he may find it 
much cheaper to prepare his own printing — 
paper; a roll of paper wil] seldom keepin good ~ 
condition more than a few months, and if — 
exposed to damp will quickly become useless. _ 
Procure two solutions: “ A”—citrate of iron — 
and ammonia, 440z., water one pint; “ B”’— 
red prussiate of potash, 30z., water one pint 
and a roll of lightly sized printing paper of — 
the desired strength. . When required, equal 
quantities of the two solutions should be mixed ~ 
together in a saucer, and applied evenly to the 
surface of the paper by means of a small — 
sponge, this ‘operation being performed either _ 
in gaslight, or ina well darkened r.om. When 
dry, the paper should be stored in a light tigh 
drawer, or tin case. Never mix the solution 
till they are required for use, and do no 
attempt to save any of the mixed solutio 
which may be left over. The printing and 
washing should be done in the manner de-— 
scribed by G. A. T. M., except that if the cop 
is required to be the same as the original, and 
not reversed, the drawing must be placed in 
the printing frame with the lines towards th 
glass ; this is specially necesary if there is any 
printing or writing on the tracing. The tracing 
which has all the lines in deep black ink i 
the best, but most coloured lines may be repro 
duced (particularly reds and browns) if the 
exposure to the light is only carried far 
enough to give light blue prints. : 

Edinburgh. ALEXANDER DREW. 


The New Free Church Hall, Laurence- 
kirk, was opened last week. It is situated — 
at the north end, and in connection with the ~ 
church. The windows are of stained glass, 
and the heating is by a stove of the newest — 
principle. ‘The contractors were :—Mason, Mr. 
Crabb, Brechin; slater, Mr. Scott, Brechir 
joiner, Mr. Dunbar, Laurencekirk; plumbers,  _ 
Messrs. Rae and Son, Laurencekirk ; painters, 


tm 


‘' 


Up 


Views and Reviews. 


<a 


FOR MATRICULATION STUDENTS. 


The present half year’s issue of this well- 
known Directory contains the papers set for the 
January, 1899, Matriculation Examination, with 

-modelanswerstothem. There isalso provided 


- much information on the regulations of this 


examination, with suggestions as to text-books 
for study, and notes on the special subjects for 
the examinations to be held in June, 1899, and 
January, 1900. The University Correspondence 
College Calendar is also bound up with the 
Directory and provides a most comprehensive 
epitome of information on the various examin- 
ations of the University of London. This 
College is generally recognised as the most 
suitable for a candidate for the examinations 

_ to attend, for during the past six years 4347 
students of the College passed, and of those 
431 obtained places in honours. 


The Matriculation Directory, No. XXV., January 
1899, with articles on the Special Subjects for June, 
1899, and January 1900, University Tutorial Series. 
London: W. B. Clive, University Correspondence 
College Press. 1s. nett. 


APRIL EXHIBITIONS. 


[“ Enough for one day; go home and think 
about what you've seen.”—RvSsKIN. | 


Gourit’s.—If the reader does not make 

~ haste he will not be able to see a choice 
selection of paintings by the Norwegian 
artist, Fitz Thaulow,—Norwegian by birth, it 
may be, but by no means confined to the soil, 
for we find him as far from his home as 
Venice, New York, and Paris. The view of 
“Washington Place, New York” might have 
been taken for one of Richmond Green, were 
it not that the houses are redder than older 
‘red bricks could be, and that the sward is 
greener than green. This is a very fine 
painting, however, and will be surely admired 
by those who say that our sorry old Earth is 
barren till the architect happens along. The 
painting of “A Side Canal, Venice,” can 


hardly be praised too highly. It would appear 


that there are few of Nature’s aspects with 
which the artist is not familiar—instance, 
“The Torrent ”—and as nothing is shown but 
entirely successful work, we are not in a 


oa position to say what may have baffled the 


painter. Inthe Academy to ke opened now 
‘shortly, there will hardly be one in a hundred 
pictures to praise, and the “sad mechanic 
exercise ” of the critical faculty will become a 
painful necessity, but here there are just afew 
pictures to praise unreservedly, and little or 
nothing besides. 
New Eneuish Art Crus.—An unusually 
_ good exhibition,for the “eccentrics ” who formed 
the society appear to be more or less played 


~ out, and we find ourselves applying pre- 


cisely the same tests to the pictures as we 
should if we found them elsewhere. Coming 
first upon drawings and things, one wonders 
whether No. 41, described as a “zincograph,” is 
only one of a number of prints; if so it would 
seem that colour-printing has reached per- 
fection, for, comparing this with a water- 
colour by the same artist, the differences are 
scarcely perceptible. The student of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement will notice a little paint- 
ing by W. L. Windus, but nothing great in 
scale can fairly be asked of the man who 
painted “ Burd Ellen,” in 1856, if he in- 
deed be the same. ‘The landscapes are 
many, and not a few really excellent; it 
would seem to be possible to distinguish 
two influences here: that of Professor 
Brown, with whose paintings “The Redlands 
Farm,” by Graham Robertson, may be com- 
pared, and that of the Frenchmen in general. 
We are told by Millet’s biographer that a bit 
of smoked glass was considered an indispen- 


sable part of his outfit, and need not proceed 


- to say what absolute ignorance of Nature’s 
subtlest effects may be concealed by this simple 
contrivance. Mr, Wilson Steer has a style of 
_ his own which could hardly be copied even if it 
_ were desirable. Hisattempts to realise effects of 
_ light begotten by heatare generally fussy and 
unsatisfactory, the convention and consequent 
ifice being more in evidence than anything 


* 


% 
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else. Mr. Bertram Priestman is too great a 
painter to send his most important works 
to this exhibition, Already the greatest 
in his domain amongst the subservient 
animals, we §have here, besides landscapes, 
a representation in monochrome of a ship 
wrecked at sea, which one looks at with wonder, 
whilst recognising that this, though only a 
study, is yet a great master’s work. The 
subject pieces are few, but one to be remem- 
bered, and possibly never forgotten, is Mons. 
Belleroche’s “Disappointment ”—a girl, who 
has been consulting the cards as to her for- 
tune, seated facing the spectator on a bedstead, 
It would be impossible to convey an idea in 
words of what art there is in the work. 
E. R. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY COTTAGES. 


The depopulation of rural districts is a 
subject of vital importance to the whole com- 
munity, and that it may be in some measure 
due to the scarcity and bad condition of 
cottages in many districts is hardly open to 
question. At a recent meeting of the Cheshire 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, a well-known 
landowner remarked that the remedy for the 
depopulation was “ more cottages and better 
cottages.” 

We have just received a little book bearing 
the above title, the object of which, in the 
author’s own words, is to call attention to the 
state of the cottages of the agricultural 
labouring population in England ; and to give 
an idea of the sort of accommodation ex- 
perience shows is desirable for labourers’ 
dwellings. The book is full of statistics and 
useful information, and its 200 odd pages are 
divided into ten chapters, which deal with 
the present condition of our cottages in 
“close” and “ open” villages, their rent, cost, 
and requirements. Drainage and water supply 
are fully treated, and a chapter is devoted to 
the Model Bye-laws. 

Interspersed throughout the book are plans 
and elevations of typical cottages, but un- 
fortunately they are not well “rendered,” as 
our American friends tersely put it. The 
reproductions. appear to have been made 
from bad tracings, and the drawings lose 
interest and intelligibility owing to the 
sectional parts being left in outline. Almost 
all the cottages that are illustrated have been 
built for owners of large estates, and it is 
curious to note how very few really fulfil the 
requirements of a good dwelling. In most the 
stairease leads out from a room, in some the 
fireplaces are arranged on outside walls, and 
few have any architectural merit. Probably 
the most interesting are a pair of cottages on 
Sir Walter Gilbey’s estates, whichis an attempt 
to construct dwellings that shall be com- 
mercially profitable. ‘The plan is simple, con- 
sisting of a porch leading to the parlour, with 
a living-room behind in which is placed the 
staircase close to the back door, with a small 
pantry underneath. Upstairs are two good 
bedrooms and a smaller one for a child. The 
washhouse, .coals and earth closet from a 
detached outbuilding. These cottages have 
brick footings to a height of Qins. form 
the ground floor, above this the walls are 
built of sun-dried clay lumps, battened, 
externally covered with weather boarding and 
plastered inside. The cost is stated as 
amounting to only £265 the pair, but the 
expense of maintenance for such a wooden- 
covered building should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Two designs are shown of cottages on Lord 
Wantage’s estate, both of which have good 
plans. The staircase in sims example is 
approached from a lobby, which also gives 
access to the kitchen, with scullery and pantry 
behind. Three fair-sized bedrooms are ar- 
ranged above, and the outbuildings consist of 
a coal place, w.c., and ashpit to each cottage, 
with one washhouse common to both. The 
walls are llin. thick, built of brick, with a 
cavity in the centre. Cost is given at from 
£390 to £460 per pair. 

A single story cottage is illustrated on 
page 225, which is said to have cost just 
£100; it is a very bad type of plan 
and should have been condemned by the 


author. The two bedrooms and pantry all 
open out of the kitchen, and the pantry is 
actually larger than one of the bedrooms. 
Two single story galvanised iron cottages are 
also illustrated, but we could find no de- 
scription of them. The two bedrooms in each 
case are entered from the kitchens, and the 
pantries are in the worst possible situation, 
being immediately behind the kitchen fire- 
places ! 

The author considers that, with regard to 
soil drainage, the less there is of it in rural 
districts the better. Earth closets are much 
more suitable and far less costly than water 
closets, but they should be periodically in- 
spected and properly taken care of. A chapter 
is devoted to the Model Bye-laws, which the 
author very properly considers far too strin- 
gent for country districts, and a hindrance to 
many who wish to erect cottages for the agri- 
cultural classes. 

The conclusions that Mr. Green arrives at 
are that the state of country cottages is, 
excepting in the case of owners of large 
estates, mostly very inferior, and in numerous 
cases so deplorable as to make desirable the 
interference of the local authorities, or in their 
default the Government; that the cottages 
are, as a rule, much inferior in “ open ” villages 
to those on agricultural properties; that the 
“ Model Bye-laws” issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board are in most cases unnecessary, and 
that it is practically impossible to make good 
cottage property pay even 2 per cent. on the 
capital outlay without considerably increasing 
the present rents. 

On the whole, we can recémmend all those 
interested in agricultural property to peruse 
this little book. J. HLN. 

“English Country Cottages; their Condition, Cost, 


and Requirements.’ Price 5s. By J. L. Green, F.S.S, 
The Rural World Publishing Co., 110, Strand, W.C. 


AN ELECTRICAL AND CHEMICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


This dictionary of electrical engineering and 
chemistry is published in three parts — 
German -English-Spanish, English-Spanish - 
German, and Spanish-German-English. The 
dictionary comprises such words and word- 
combinations as are met with in books on 
engineering and scientific subjects ; and special 
attention has been paid to practical terms 
relating to the construction of steam engines, 
machine tools, lifting and hoisting machinery, 
foundry, metallurgy (concentration of ares), 
smelting, tools, kc. Non-technical terms that 
may be found in any ordinary dictionary are 
wisely omitted, so that more space may be 
devoted to scientific and technical words, 
Idioms which have more than one signification 
have their differences clearly pointed out. 
This fir-t attempt to publish a reliable techni- 
cal dictionary for these three languages fills a 
distinct gap. 

** Practical Dictionary of Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry in German, English, and Spanish: Treating 
especially of Modern Machine Industry, the Foundry, 


and Metallurgy.’’ By Paul Heyne, assisted by Dr. E. 


Sauchez-Rosal. 3 Vols. London: H, Greveland Co. 


A Wesleyan Chapel is to be erected in 
Fulton Road, Walkley, at an estimated cost of 
£6,500, and will accommodate about 700 per- 
sons. 


The Restoration of St. Mary’s Church, 
Leicester, has been a subject of discussion in 
Leicester, and it has been decided to carry out 
the necessary renovations. 


Death of a Chester Architect.—Mr. D. P. 
Fordham, a member of the firm of architects, 
Messrs. Douglas and Fordham, of Abbey 
Square, Chester, died last week The deceased 
had been ill since 1897, when he was ordered 
by his medical advisers to a more southerly 
climate. 

Memorial Screen at West Retford.— 
The family of the late rector of the parish 
church of West Retford (the Rev. Watkin 
Homfray) have just erected a carved oak 
chancel screen to his memory. The screen 
has been designed by Mr. Hodgson Fowler, 
architect, and the work carried out by Mr, 
Bown, of Stamford, 
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Bricks iad Mortar. 


ErringHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
April 19th 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the ewpense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
RusKIN. 


Tur authors of the memorial 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s on the subject of the 
decorations have done a wise thing in thus 
bringing the matter directly to the attention 
of those responsible for the work. While the 
efforts of the objectors were confined to writing 
more or less vituperative letters to the news- 
papers, the Dean and Chapter had, perhaps, 
an excuse for the silence they have preserved 
throughout this controversy. Now they have 
no excuse. They can hardly ignore a direct 
appeal signed, amongst others, by the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. The appeal is 
made the more forcible by its dignified and 
moderate tone; the suggestion it makes is the 
eminently reasonable one that_the opinions of 
experts appointed by the Royal Academy and 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should be taken on the specific question 
whether the*fed paint stencilling and the 
black lettering are a form of decoration likely 
to impair the chief architectural features of 
the structure as originally conceived and 
carried out by Sir Christopher Wren. 


A Reason- 
able Appeal. 


Tuer Dean of St. Paul’s has 


An 2 : 
met this letter with two argu- 
Peete: ments, of which one is irrele- 


vant, and the other is more 
in the nature of a repartee. Speaking at a 
dinner of the Salters’ Company last Wednes- 
day, Dean Gregory enlarged upon the immense 
improvements that have been made within the 
last thirty years in the services, the music, 
and the general management of the Cathedral. 
“Therefore,” said the Dean, with indifferent 
logic, “if the Dean and Chapter have ‘ spoiled’ 
the Cathedral, they have done so by converting 
a disgrace to the City and the country into a 
credit to both City and country, an 1 into some- 
thing of which the Church of England might 
well be proud.” We are not aware that any- 
one has found fault with the present cus- 
todians of the Cathedral or their immediate 
predecessors for the successful efforts they 
have made to secure larger congregations, a 
more reverent demeanour on the part of 
visitors, a higher standard of pulpit eloquence, 
more beautiful music and more attention to 
cleanliness andorder. Is it inconceivable that 
one may heartily approve of all these things, 
and yet object to red stencilling and black 
lettering ? 


THe Dean’s reply to Mr. F. 


pote Cavenish-Bentinck, who for- 
“Punch.” warded the memorial, is a 


fairly smart example of the 
“retort courteous,” but it avoids any attempt 
to meet the objections raised. “I can promise 
you and the memorialists,’ he writes, “that 
their memorial shall have the fullest con- 
sideration. It is satisfactory to find that such 
distinguished and wealthy men, take an in- 
terest in’ St. Paul’s—an interest, however, 
which none of them evinced when we have 
been collecting funds for raising St. Paul’s 
from the discreditable condition in which it 
wes allowed to remain for a long period of 
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years, and which was a disgrace to the 
metropolis.” If the “distinguished and 
wealthy ” ones felt crushed by this rejoinder, 
they no doubt revived a little on finding that 
“ Mr, Punch” was on their side. That eminent 
commentator on men and affairs had a cartoon 
last week representing the shade of Sir 
Christopher Wren surveying in horror the 
work of the decorators of the dome, and re- 
marking to Sir W-m. R-chm-nd, “Oh, Willie, 
Willie, how well could we have missed you.” 


Turier at Tue loan exhibition of pictures 
Guildhall which the Lord Mayor opened 
* last week at the Guildhall is 
at least as notable as any of its predecessors. 
Some fine examples are to be seen of the 
works of Gainsborough, Reynolds, Constable, 
Wilkie, Morland, Etty, and other masters of 
the English school. But what gives special 
distinction to this exhibition is the magnificent 
collection of the works of J. M. W. Turner. 
Many of these pictures ‘have never before 
been exhibited to the public, and the collec- 
tion, as a whole, is beyond doubt the most 
comprehensive that has ever been got together. 
The skill which has been shown in the 
arrangement of the pictures adds not a little 
to their educational value. The arrangement 
is chronological, so that the student is enabled 
to trace the development of the painter’s 
genius, as well as to compare his work with 
that of his contemporaries. 


Boies the opening ceremony the 
Wanted. Lord Mayor referred to the 


inadequate size of the Guild- 
hall gallery, and said it was the hope 
of every member of the Corporation that be- 
fore long the size of the gallery would be 
ereatly enlarged. Though they could not 
hope to approach in magnitude to that grand 
building in Paris, the Louvre, yet it was not 
too much to look forward to their possessing 
one sufficiently capacious to be worthy of the 
City of London and of the ancient Guildhall. 
It is to be hoped that the Corporation will 
soon find a way to realise their desires in this 
matter, for it is certainly something of a re- 
proach to the City of London that its art 
gallery should be inferior to that of many 
provincial cities. In any plans that are for- 
mulated it will be remembered, we hope, that 
what is required is not merely accommodation 
for the works of art at present in possession of 
the City. Once the gallery is built. there is 
not likely to be any lack of lovers of Art who 
will give or bequeath some of their treasures 
to adorn its walls. 


Tue architectural classes of 


An 
: the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
ae oatine: Seed Technical College had 


their annual Easter visit to 
Beverley and Hull. The party left Queen 
Street on Saturday, the 1st inst., and returned 
on the Wednesday afternoon following. The 
principal object of the visit was to measure 


and sketch at Beverley Minster and St. Mary’s. 


Church, Beverley. Beverley Minster is the 
least known and the best of the three great 
minsters of Yorkshire, the others being at 
Ripon and York. The Early English work is 
perhaps the finest in the kingdom, and the 
richness of the decorated work is superb. In 
the choir is the famous Percy shrine, which is 
one of the most beautiful and elaborate 
medieval monuments in the world.  8t. 
Mary’s Church, at the north end of the town, 
is one of the largest parish churches in York- 
shire. It belongs to the Perpendicular period, 
and contains sgme interesting old leaded glass. 
Beverley is Siensae unique among English 
towns in having, for its size, two such large 
medizval churches. A visit was paid to the 
interesting little church at Cottingham and 


In the course of his speech at * 


the Holy Trinity Church at Hull. The amount 


of work done was a sufficient guarantee of the 
success of this holiday trip. 


bere who wait” is an old saying, 
and seems to be specially ap- 

plicable to the Roman Catholics and their 
recently completed Kilkenny Cathedral. The 


“EVERYTHING comes to those 


left as suggested, what then ? 


; caper pagn: Hise have Be amounted t 


building of this structure was stare some - z 
fifty years ago, but has only just been finished. 
It was commenced under the supervision of — 
Mr. Butler, architect, and completed by the | 
late Mr. Hague. It has no steeple, but a par-— 
ticular feature is its wealth of mural decora-— 
tions. It was originally intended to cost 
£40,000, but the baptistry and other adjuncts, — 
including rich internal decorations, entailed 
an additional ontlay of £20,000. : 


THE jerry dociidens as we a = 


eae tras know, does not confine his 
J Ree attentions to any one locality. — 
Buila if me There are few towns — or 


villages even—where his handi- — 
work may not be seen. But there are certain — 
places in particular where he seems to flourish _ 
like a green bay tree. Such a place, until the — 
other day, was Aberdeen. But the Aber- 
donians have been aroused from their lethargy ; 5 
they have held a public meeting, and seem 
determined that their city shall no longer be 
the happy hunting-ground (if the metaphor — 
may be allowed) of the jerry-builder, Even 
the builders themselves have taken action 
against the baser members of their own trade. 
At the last monthly meeting of the Building — 
Trades Federation we note that the following — 
resolution was unanimously adopted :—* The 
Federation, recognising the fact that many 
buildings erected in the city are badly de- 
signed and of faulty construction, calls upon | 
the Town Council, in the interests of public — 
safety and comfort, and the amenities of the _ 
city, to take such action as may be deemed — 
necessary to thoroughly supervise the erection 
of all buildings, and also to prevent new 
houses being occupied before they have been er 0 = 
oflicially certified as being fit for habitation. 


THe discussion on the er : 
: whether the spire of St. — 
Sheaeied George’s Church, Liverpool, 
poo’. should be removed or not has 
induced “an Architect” to address the fol- 
lowing letter to the “Liverpool Mercury.” 
He says: “<«To be, or not to be, that is the 
question,’ Are we to have a really beautiful 
space on the site of the above by the removal : 
of the entire church, or have it simply spoiled — 
by allowing the tower and spire to occupy one 
corner, and practically ruin all? If all be 
removed, what possibilities present themselves — 
of a handsome central clock tower of noble 
proportions, with waiting and refreshmen 
rooms at its base, sunny terraces round, with 
pedestals for statuary, circular steps and — 
sparkling cascades on alternate faces, with 
grass and flowers—a fitting use for the site of — 
our old castle. If the old tower and spire be — 
Being up in a 
corner, they would look at their best a mere — 
makeshift, an utterly unsuitable feature Re 
which, if it survived the disappointment of 
the citizens long enough, would appear to our 
children like a second-hand monument bought 
cheap, and not thought good enough to putin 
the centre of the round. Let the Council 
stand firm, and not lose the opportunity of 
securing for the city such ‘a thing of beauty’ 
as it is possible to make St. George’s Square, 
by having a clear space to deat with.” ; 


St. George’s 


THE vicar of Strattordcoi-Avaaae a 


ee has issued a statement of the - 4 
Ghiecks: work of improvement that has 


been carried outin his church. __ 
On the anniversary day of Shakespeare’s — 
birth, a festival is kept in his native town, — a 
and it seems that at the time of the last 
festival the church in question was closed for 2 = 

repairs. It is now open in its renovated con- — é 
dition. The work done has included the — 
entire remodelling of the organ, at a cost of — 4 
£840; the introduction of new heating ap- 
paratus, and the relaying of the floor after — 
filling in the old vaults, at a cost of £1,600; 
and the substitution for the old pews 0 
carved oak benches in the aisles and chairs in 
the nave, at a cost of £576. Including archi- 
tect’s charges and sundry smaller improve- 
ments, the total outlay has been £3,450, and th 


- 


and property from fire. 


This leaves the Restoration Com- 


£1,831. 
_ mittee to face a debt of more than £1,600. 
The vicar thinks that people may blame them 
for rashness in incurring this debt, but, in 
his opinion, few would have .doubted that 


the British public would subscribe at 
least £4,000 for the renovation of Shakes- 
speare’s Church. 'The verdict of all who have 
seen the work done is favourable, and he 
hopes that before the festival day arrives the 
-committee may be relieved of much of their 
anxiety. Any subscriptions he will be pleased 
to receive, or they may be paid to the 
Stratford-on-Avon Church Restoration Fund 
at the Metropolitan or Lloyd’s Bank. 


-.. We heartily sympathise with 
me - ir€ the objects aimed at by the 
poe promoters of the Fire Brigade 

Bill, the second reading of which was moved 
in the House of Commons last Wednesday by 
Mr. Pym, There is no doubt that an enormous 
amount of property is lost in the country by 

_ fire,which might be saved if efficient means of 
fire extinction existed in every town and 
village. As Mr. Birrell, who seconded the 
motion, remarked, every year we witness the 
destruction of old buildings and mellow 
pictures, which no architect or artist now 
living could replace. The Bill aimed at 
making fire brigades throughout the country 
districts equal in efficiency to the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. Whether the methods pro- 
posed by the Bill for attaining that desirable 
end are the best possible is, perhaps, open 
to question. Mr. Chaplin thinks they are not; 
he objected to the extra work it was proposed 
to throw on the Local Government Board; and 
suggested that the Bill should be withdrawn 
and a select committee of enquiry appointed. 
Acting on this suggestion the promoters with- 
drew their Bill. We hope this does not mean 
that the matter has been shelved until some 
national calamity arouses our legislators to 
the importance of measures for protecting life 


New Market Buildings are 


Sites. about to be erected at Leices- 


- ter, and a correspondent has 
written to a local paper pointing out the 


unsuitability of the site. He thinks that an 
expensive and substantial erection, such as 
this will be, should have the best site possible, 


and be ina thoroughfare where it would be 
- seen and admired, and pointed out to strangers 


as one of the sights of the town. Leicester 
is not the only town that is indifferent to the 
important matter of site. It seems to bea pecu- 
liarly English custom to build our great public 
buildings in back streets; witness our London 
Guildhall and Italian Opera House; and now 
it is intended—we believe—to erect the new 
Central Criminal Court upon its present site, 
than which it would be hardly possible to find 
a worse. The difficulty in London of. finding 
appropriate sites for new .buildings is, of 
‘course, very great; but though it may not be 
possible to find such a magnificent one as 
that of the Palais de Justice at Brussels, 
some more favourable position than the Old 
Bailey might surely be found, though possibly 
not within the limits of the City. The diffi- 
culty, however, is not so great in the case of 
provincial towns, and it should be the first 
~ care of local auth®rities, when new public 
buildings are put in hand, that they should be 


7 erected on the best available site. 


‘Tue “Times” published an 


. ao oof article, suggested by the recent 
shes disastrous fires in America, in 


which the necessity was pointed 
_ out for greater precautions being taken to 

render domestic buildings fire-resisting. This 
has led to some correspondence in which 
_ various reasons are suggested for the fact that 
_ in England so little attention is paid to this 
important matter. Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 
F.R.1.BA., says the fault does not lie with the 
architect, but with the public who insist on 
having cheap buildings; although there are 
many admirable methods and materials avail- 
able for fireproof construction, the architect 
cannot employ them because they involve a 
little extra expense, Another correspondent 
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would put the blame on the insurance 
companies, which make no distinction, he 
says, between buildings constructed on the 
most approved fire-resisting principles and 
the death-traps almost universally existing 
in our large cities. In this connection it is 
satisfactory to note from a reply given to a 
question in the House of Commons that it is 
proposed to make the new Government build- 
ings in Whitehall, Parliament Street, South 
Kensington, and the Patent Office as far as 
possible fireproof; the architects, in con- 
junction with Sir John Taylor, will be 
instructed to consider what systems are the 
best to adopt. 


4 THe Church of St. Michael 
rene! Bassishaw occupies an isolated 
* site between Basinghall Street 

and Aldermanbury, being approached from the 
latter thoroughfare through Three Nun Court. 
It is from the west end of this alley that our 
view is taken. The church is shortly to be 
pulled down; but, however one may regret its 
demolition, the consequences are not likely to 
be disastrous, for the church has been closed 
some years, and there is another less than 
70 yards distant. The authorities intend to 
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devote part of the money realised by the sale 
of the site to building a rectory for the now 
united parishes of St. Lawrence, Jewry ; St. 
Mary Magdalen, Milk Street; and St. Michael 
Bassishaw. The cost recently incurred by the 
parishoners for the removal of the bodies from 
the vaults will be re-imbursed to them, and a 
new church will probably be erected in some 
fortunate suburb. The tower of St. Michael’s 
is of brick (probably red) with stone dressings, 
but the brickwork has been for many years 
coated in cement. The lantern is of timber, 
covered with lead, and is much visited by 
pigeons from the neighbouring Guildhall. One 
or two curious points are noticeable about this 
comparatively simple tower. Its angles are not 
all right angles, and its sides are unequal, but 
the lantern isa true octagon. Possibly Wren 
built on the foundations of the fifteen century 
structure which was destroyed by the great fire. 
The parapet on the south side is treated 
differently from that on the other sides without 
any apparent reason; and the carved stone 
pineapples at the angles are of exaggerated 
height in order to appear in proper proportion 
as viewed from below. The church itself is of 
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little interest except for the carved pulpit and 
the monument to Dr. Thomas Wharton, a 
physician who braved the plague of 1665. 


We have already described 
Fire Tests. the work done at the Testing 

Station of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, but many of our 
readers, no doubt, will be glad to procure the 
fuller illustrated account of the station and its 
work, which is given in an attractively got-up 
pamphlet recently published (The British Fire 
Prevention Committee, 1, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall). The Committee undertake tests of 
any fireproofing material or construction that 
may be submitted to them, their charges— 
which are set forth in this pamphlet—being 
based on the actual cost of the tests. But in 
addition to these special tests they are engaged 
in investigating, as their funds permit, all 
kinds of ordinary building materials and forms 
of construction, and they hope in due course to 
be able to record the exact fire resistance of 
all the more common methods of construction 
used in the British Isles. Such a record, it 
almost goes without saying, will be of the 
highest practical value to architects and 
builders, and will indirectly benefit a much 
wider circle. For it is a lamentable thing that 
much valuable property, and even lives, should 
be lost every year for want of a little expendi- 
ture and a little forethought. 


Tux following interesting note 


German f 2 
, appeared in a recent issue of 
Architects, the “Globe”: “This country 


is plainly not the only one in 
which irresponsible criticism makes itself 
ridiculous by interference with the efforts of 
artistic experts, or by suggesting tasteless 
additions to buildings that have been the 
admiration of centuries. A quaint illustration 
of the same kind of captiousness is being pro- 
vided now in Berlin, where a lively yuarrel is 
in progress between the Reichstag and the 
architect and artists who are responsible for 
the decoration of the new Parliament building. 
So much ill-feeling has been aroused by the 
attack which the Building Committee has 
made upon the work in progress that the 
architect, Herr Paul Wallot, has resigned, and 
Herr Franz Stuck, an eminent painter, has re- 
fused to complete a painting which was to 
have been placed inthe Chamber. A strongly- 
worded protest against the attitude taken up 
by the Reichstag has been signed by all the 
leading German artists.” 


Weare glad to learn that the 


Buliing International Building Trades 
Trades Exhibition, to be held at the 
Exhibition. Royal Agricultural Hall, fronr 


April 26th to May 6th, promises 
to be the most comprehensive of its kind ever 
held in this country. The Exhibition will be 
opened at 12 noon on Wednesday next by 
Professor} Aitchison, R.A. (President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects), sup- 
ported by the Duke of Westminster, K.G., - 
Lord Welby, G.C.B. (Chairman London County 
Council), and many of the most eminent 
architects and engineers. Arrangements have 
been made for visits on different days from 
the following institutions: Institute of Sur- 
veyors, Architectural Association, Society of 
Architects, Institute of Builders, Municipal 
and County Engineers, Sanitary Inspectors. 
The ground floor space, we understand, is now 
entirely let, and applications can be received 
for gallery space only. The Electrical Section 
will be held in the Minor Hall, adjoining the 
main hall, and applications for the remaining 
space must be made at once. King Edward’s 
Hall, leading from the arcade, and connecting 
with the main hall, will be utilised for the Smoke 
Abatement Section. The committee of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society (Sir W. Richmond, 
R.A., K.C.B., Chairman) offer gold, silver 
and bronze medals, together with Certificates 
of Merit for the best domestic appliances for 
abating the smoke nuisance. The design for 
the medal will be drawn by Sir W. Richmond, 
R.A. A full description of the exhibition, with 
illustrations of some of the more notable 
exhibits will be given in the next two issues of 
the Burnpurs’ JouRNAL, 
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HOUSING OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES.* 


By P. FYFE. 


5 order to give aclear notion of the housing 

problem as it is put before us in Glasgow, 
it will be necessary to consider at the outset 
the legal aspects, because over and beyond the 
dictates of sympathy and humanity stand the 
imperative demands of the law. It is now 
forty-seven years since the first of the Shaftes- 
bury Acts was promulgated dealing with the 
proper lodging of the labouring classes. These 
were in turn succeeded in 1868 by the Torrens 
Acts for the provision of suitable houses for 
artisans, and in 1875 what is known as the 
Cross’s Acts were passed as yielding legisla- 
tive improvements in the same direction. All 
these led up to the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1885, which in turn was almost 
entirely supplanted by the Act of 1890 bearing 
the same designation. This important act is 
divided into four divisions, and has seven 
schedules attached to it. The first and second 
divisions only need be considered, as they deal 
with the powers to be exercised -by local 
authorities:—(1) over unhealthy areas; (2) 
unhealthy dwelling-houses. 


Insanitary Areas. 


In Glasgow, Part I., dealing with unhealthy 
areas, has been a dead letter because, firstly, 
the “official representation” to the Local 
Authority must show that “the sanitary de- 
fects in such areas cannot be effectually 
remedied otherwise than by an improvement 
scheme for the re-arrangement and re-con- 
struction of the streets and houses within such 
areas, or of sume of such streets or houses; ” 
secondly, because the late police clerk, Mr. 
Lang, reported, inter alia,in 1895. “'The legal 
process provided by this part of the act is 
tedious, cireumlocutory, uncertain, and expen- 
sive;” and, thirdly, because the Corporation 
possess an Improvement Trust Committee, 
whose special function is to arrange and carry 
through large city improvement schemes when 
such become necessary, and this committee 
invariably proceeds by scheduling such areas 
and securing the necessary statutory powers 
for their reconstruction by means of a 
Local Act. Even the County Council of 
London, which has. done much. work 
under the Act, has only carried. out 
three schemes under Part I., namely (a) 
that at Boundary Street, Bethnal Green, by 
which fifteen acres of narrow streets, courts and 
alleys were acquired and destroyed at a net 
cost to the ratepayers of £280,000; (b) The 
Clare Market Scheme of 1898, which cost 
£216,500 ; and (c) The Churchway, St. Pancras, 
Scheme, costing £39,150. The three schemes 
will displace 9843 persons from their houses. 
Glasgow has done nothing. We need not, there- 
fore, occupy time discussing legal powers 
which in this city have had no practical result, 
either in unhousing or rehousing those of the 
labouring classes who dwell in insanitary 
areas. 


Insanitary Houses. 


The case is different when we come to Part IT. 
Under this part of the Act, which affects insani- 
tary dwelling-houses and smaller areas than are 
pointed out under Part L., good useful work 
may be, and has been done. It should be noted 
that here the expression “ dwelling-house ” 
means “any inhabited building, and includes 
any yard, garden, outhouses, and appur- 
tenances belonging thereto, or usually 
enjoyed therewith, and includes the site 
of the dwelling-house as so defined.’ 
The initiation of the procedure necessary 
under this part of the Act compares very 
favourably with that under Part I. Under 
the latter no one has the duty of making 
representations put upon him. The- whole 
of the gigantic and costly machinery may lie 
rusting while the people are suffering, and 
blame can attach to no individual. The all 
important duty of setting its powers in 
motion does not lie with the Medical Officer, 


_* A paper read before the Glasgow Architectural 
Society. ‘ 
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of Health until “two or more justices of the 
peace within the district or twelve ratepayers 
complain to him of the unhealthiness of any 
area.” The lighter and less complex machinery 
of Part II., is, however, placed under the 
immediate care of the Medical Officer of 
Health, as the Act here distinctly states—“ it 
shall be the duty of the Medical Officer of 
Health of every district to represent to the 
Local Authority of that district any dwelling- 
house which appears to him to be in a state so 
dangerous or injurious to health as to be 
unfit for human habitation.” 'This is Section 30. 


Rights of Citizens. 


The following Section (31) applies the spur 
to laggard duty, as under it any four house- 
holders dwelling near the street in which the 
insanitary dwelling-house is situated may, by 
writing to the medical officer, compel him to 
report to the local authority, and if nothing is 
done under the Act, these same householders, 
after waiting for three months, may legally 
petition the Local Government Board for an 
inquiry. It will thus be seen that every 
responsible citizen whose interests or ameni- 
ties may be prejudiced by the proximity of any 
unwholesome and insanitary building which 
is inhabited, has distinct rights given to him 
by the Legislature. A little consideration 
will show the reasonableness of this provision. 


The Deterioration of House Property. 


It seems to be one of the great laws of city 
growth that, in the closely packed area near 
the centre, decay, once started in a property, 
proceeds with alarming rapidity towards 
rottenness. Roofs, walls, windows, doors, and 
floors having served their day and generation, 
like the worn-out organs of aged humanity, 
refuse any longer to do their work—refuse to 
be patched up—and await dissolution. But, 
unlike the old and done man, there is no 
respite for the old property. On the contrary, 
the older it becomes the more work it gets to 
do. Whereas fifty or sixty years ago it 
sheltered the family of the merchant prince 
or well-to-do tradesmen, it has, by deteriora- 
tion and unwise subdivision, to do the same 
duty for four or five families of the artisan. 
Time passes, and as the patchwork and repair 
of this reconstruction becomes worn and 
dilapidated, it falls in commercial value to 
the level which only the labourer and the 
casual worker can pay. A short time now 
brings it to its last and most degrading 
duty. Rotten in the ceilings and walls, 
open in the flooring, with rattling windows 
and tottering doors, it stands at_ last, 
neglected. by owner and tenant alike, the 
uninhabitable dwelling-house—the haunt of 
poor unfortunates and the degraded—the 
home of the flotsam and jetsam of the city. 
Those who dwell or have business premises 
near it are nowin danger. Ill health and evil 
manners are born and bred in it now. Both 
are contagious and tend to corrupt the sur- 
roundings, and consequently the Government 
has enacted that any four householders may 
protect themselves by written complaint to 
the medical officer of health, and so bring 
about the destruction of a property which, 
like the worn-out old horse, it is painful to see 
doing further labour. 


Obstructive Buildings. 


There is another class of property regarding 
which the citizen has powers of initiative 
granted him under this part of the Act, viz., 
the obstructive building. Here, again, the 
four householders may make a similar repre- 
sentation, but this time not to the Medical 
Officer of Health, but to the local authority 
itself, which for this purpose means _its Town 
or Police Clerk. Now, what is an obstructive 
building? The Act says any kind of building 
whatsoever which “ stops ventilation, or other- 
wise makes or conduces to make such other 
buildings to be in a condition unfit for human 
habitation or injurious to health;” or, in the 
second place, if “it prevents proper measures 
from being carried into effect for remedying any 
nuisance injurious to health or other evils com- 


plained of in respect of such other buildings.” 
It appears fairly clear that this most important 
part of the Act (Section 38) strikes at that 
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against adjoining proprietors whose property  __ 


of experience, a basis for guidance and futur 


. compulsory, but the London County © 
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class of structures known in every city as back - 
buildings, whether these buildings are used as" 
dwelling-houses or stores or manufactories. It 
is of no avail to argue that former law, or 
want of law, permitted of their erection. 
Standing as they do on the natural court.or 
back yard of the dwelling-houses in front, 
preventing air and _ light, and proper. 


ground space for ashpits and ‘conveni- 
ences, they stand condemned; but the 


loose law of former years and vested rights~ 
must here be~recognised, and consequently, 
unless the obstructive building is itself unfit — 
for human occupation, the owner of it may 
claim compensation under arbitration, which ~ 
may fall to be paid by adjoining proprietors — 
whose properties have been improved and — 
increased in value by its demolition. = = 
Why the Act is not Applied. 
I need hardly say there are many such _ 
obstructive buildings still in Glasgow. In — 
only two cases has this part of the Act been — 
applied here, namely, in Muirhead Street and __ 
St. Ninian Street, on the south side, and in 
neither case did the question of compensation — 
arise, as both these back buildings were, in 
themselves, uninhabitable, and, moreover, 
belonged to the owners who held also the 
front properties. Otherwise this useful and 
powerful section has been untried. Perhaps  __ 
the main cause is the difficulty as to theace- 
quiring of the site upon which the obstructive _ 
building is built. If the owner of the building _ 
does not wish to retain the site, which it is — 
unlikely he would wish to do unless he could — 
erect another payable building on it, the | 
burden of purchasing it falls exclusively on 
the local authority, who could only use ifas 
an open space, and that without any powerto  __ 
claim compensation, therefore,as betterment 


would thereby be improved. The weaknessin-  __ 
this part of the Act therefore forces Local 
Authorities into larger schemes of improve-, _ 
ment, and impels them to endeavour toacquire 
both the back obstructive property and that — 
one in front of it, rather than pay for a site, at — 
the expense of the ratepayers generally, which 
would benefit but a small section of them, — 
and most of all, the contiguous owners. “3 


Other Powers of Local Authorities. — 


True we have the following section, 39, 
which gives all Local Authorities power to - 
acquire the whole of such areas, and appro- 
priate them for the erection of dwellings for — 
the working classes, but we need not occupy 
time discussing this very important section 
here, as Glasgow invariably prefers to proce 
with a local bill for such purposes, rather than _ 
adopt the circumlocutory methods prescribed — 
by the general Act. The London County 
Council and the Vestries have, however, pro- 
ceeded in fifteen cases under Part II. of this 
Act, displacing 5,082 persons, and intend to 
provide new dwellings for 3,766 of those — 
displaced at a total estimated cost of 
£222,323 18s. 5d. 5 fs 


Rehousing the Unhoused. 


We now come to a part of such schemes, the _ 
importance of which, in a large city, dare not pl 
be. overlooked, viz.:—The rehousing of the 
labouring classes which have been, or shoul 
be, unhoused by schemes of demolition an 
improvement. ‘his phase 8f the problem ha 
become so acute that it formed, at the recen 
Sanitary Conferences in Dublin and Birming- 
ham, the principal topic of discussion. 
Necessarily at such meetings, the discussion 
proceed in general and broad lines, but the 
extreme urgency of the matter in all larg 
‘cities impels me to attempt to examine the 
whole subject in detail, and endeavour to lay 
down from experience, and from facts an 
figures kindly given me by several gentleme: 


action, $ 
. ‘Practice of the L.C.C. 
Part I. of the Act we have been consider 
makes it essential that houses be erected on or 
near the ground from which the people have ~~ 
been displaced. Part II., dealing with sm: 
areas, does not. make provision for re-housing 
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_ Committee appointed to deal with this question 
passed at the end of last November two most 
important resolutions, which have since been 
__ adopted by the whole Council, viz.: (1) “That 
housing accommodation should be provided 
_ for a number of persons equal to that of the 
working classes displaced by any scheme under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, or 
under the provisions of any improvement act ; 
but not necessarily in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the displacement, due considera- 
tion being given to the needs of those living 
on any particular area”; and (2) under Part 


Ill. of the Act, which gives them powers ° 


to buy land and build thereon for the 
_ purpose of increasing the supply of house 
accommodation, they recommend : “ That apart 
from the rehousing required in connection 
with clearance or improvement schemes, the 
Council do approve of action being taken under 
Part III. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act (1890), with a view to the pur- 
chase of land and the erection of dwellings 
thereon for the purpose of supplying housing 
accommodation.” ‘This Committee also em- 
phasise the necessity of building for the 
poorest classes, of building much cheaper 
_ structures than they hitherto have done, and 
- point out that under Part III. their plans do 
not require to be submitted to any Govern- 
ment department, which invariably causes an 
_ unnecessarily high standard of work to be 
adopted. 
Excessive Rents. 


On examining the rents of the one and two- 
apartment houses they have already built, one 
is at once struck with the impossibility of the 
real labouring classes ever being able to pay 
them, and when I say the “real labouring 
classes,” 1 mean those whose weekly earnings 
range from 17s, to 25s. Only in one block am 

_ Table to find any houses fitted for the means 
_ of such persons, viz., that in Dufferin Street, 
where a one-apartment house ranges from 2s. 
_ to 2s. 9d. per week, and a two-apartment house 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. a week, and of these there 
_ are only twenty-nine of the former and twenty- 
_ three of the latter. In all their other blocks 
the rents range from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a week for 
_ each single apartment house, and from 4s. 6d. 
_ to 8s. per week for two-apartment houses. 
_ These are impossible rents for the great mass 
_ of our labourers and poorer classes generally, 
_ and I am happy to say we can show a better 
_ record than this in Glasgow. It might be said 
in passing that through the courtesy of the 
secretaries and managers of various dwelling 
companies in London, I have been favoured 
with much information as to the rents 
these companies charge for their houses, 
but only in the case of buildings erected 
under the Peabody Donation Fund can 
I find single-roomed houses rented as low as 
2s. to 2s. 3d. weekly, and two-roomed houses at 
3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. weekly, the latter, though low, 
being, in my judgment, more than a labouring 
man or a poor person in Glasgow can con- 
veniently pay for house accommodation. All 
these other companies are, of course, based 
upon the plan of returning a full com- 
pensation to the capitalist, while provid- 
ing houses yielding increased comfort and 
convenience for the labouring classes, 
and hence it may, from experience, be 
almost accepted as an axiom that where 
_ © full profits ” are demanded by the capitalist 
on the money he lends for the proper housing 
of the labourer, the labourer must pay a rent 
out of due proportion to his average income. 
By the words “ full profit” I mean any rate of 
interest above 4 per cent. 


(To be continued.) 


Collapse of a Building.—Two men were 
killed at Wellington Mill, Preston, owing to 
_ the collapse of the cotton room. At the in- 
_ duest a verdict of accidental death was re- 
turned, the coroner remarking that there 
seemed to be a consensus of opinion that the 
collapse was not due to the removal of the 
old boiler. It was rather remarkable that 
_ the men received the first warning of the 
disaster from the very place where was situ- 
ated the rotten beam. 
=)" z, 


Professional Practice. 


Bradford.—The restoration of Bradford 
Parish Church is now practically complete, 
and it was opened last Wednesday for public 
worship. The old galleries in the north and 
south aisles have been removed, and transepts 
have been erected so as to afford additional 
floor space. The building of commodious 
vestries to the north-east of the church will 
render it possible to restore the Bolling Chapel, 
which-has been used since 1864 as a clergy 
vestry. The corresponding chapel on the north 
side of the chancel, known as the Leventhorpe 
Chapel, will continue to be used as an organ 
chamber. The chancel, which was previously 
laid with tiles, has been paved with marble, 
which has been laid on concrete. It is strange 
to note that when the tiles were removed it 
was found that they were based upon a large 
number of gravestones. The roof of the 
chancel has been re-slated. In the nave, panels 
of light-coloured oak, instead of lath and 
plaster, have b2en inserted, and serve to 
emphasise the shape of the beams, and deco- 
ration of the old black oak roof which the 
church possesses. The aisle roofs on both sides 
of the church are now entirely new. The old 
ones were originally laid, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, on a somewhat flat pitch, and were slated, 
but apparently they did not sufficiently well 
turn rain, and at some subsequent date the 
same timbers were used to rebuild the roof at 
a steeper pitch, the additional height being 
obtained by cutting off nearly a foot of the 
clear-storey windows. The new roofs follow 
the original low pitch, andare covered with lead. 
Several new memorial windows have been 
given to the church, and a very fine one has 
been erected by Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, of 
Doncaster. Itis intended to put glass mosaics 
into the panels, at present blank, of the rere- 
dos, and the work will be carried out by 
Messrs. Powell and Son, of Whitefriars, 
London. The pulpit has been enlarged by 
the insertion of niches at the corners, which 
will contain figures of Evangelists. The sum 
of £100 has been expended in the erection 
of a handsome screen at the west door, which 
will cut off a portion of the tower to serve as 
an entrance lobby. ‘The church is to be 
lighted by means of electricity. The whole 
of the work has been carried out from the 
designs of Messrs. TI. H. and F. Healey, 
architects, of Bradford. 


Bristol.—A new building which has been 
erected by the Bristol School Board on the 
Broad Weir and partially in Castle Green fora 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre in Bristol, was opened 
last Thursday. The building has been erected at 
a cost of £4,400, from the designs of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. La Trobe and Westen. It is in 
the Renaissance style, and is carried out in 
terra cotta and red bricks. ‘The chief eleva- 
tion is on the Broad Weir, but entrances have 
been provided on both sides, and these give 
access to a wide fire-proof and well-lighted 
staircase, arranged with dados of glazed bricks. 
An arcading is carried up with pilasters with 
Ionic caps on the Broad Weir elevation, there 
being half-a-dozen lights on the lower and 
upper floors. The science and art rooms 
are situated at the top of the building, 
with a clear uninterrupted north light. 
Two octagonal turrets with pinnacles that 
reach an altitude of 70ft. from the level of the 
Broad Weir flank a centre gable above the ar- 
cading. On the ground floor beneath the ar- 
cading the space is occupied by the Science 
demonstrator’s room, 44ft. long, and the front 
is faced,with blue pennant ashlar. There is a 
large assembly hall, to seat 300 persons, on the 
Castle Green level, 56ft. by 30ft.,and 17ft. hich, 
and it is intended to use this hall for examin- 
ations and other purposes. There are six large 
class rooms, each about 25ft. square, in addition 
to masters’ and mistresses’ rooms, cloak rooms 
and lavatories for students, besides separate 
rooms for science and for art students, and 
a residence for caretaker, also a students’ 
dining room. All the floors are of maple, the 
landings next the areas are inclosed by orna- 


mental iron grilles, and the area for light and 
the class rooms and offices are faced with white 
bricks and tiles. The heating and ventilating 
have been carried out by Messrs. Skinner, 
Board, and Co., Rupert Street, Bristol, on the 
low-pressure system, the rooms being fitted 
with ventilating radiators, by which means the 
fresh air is warmed before entering the build- 
ing. The general contractors have been Messrs. 
Hughes and Weeks, of St, Philip’s. 


Cardiff.—The memorial stones of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Roath Park, Cardiff, were 
laid last Wednesday. The church stands on 
a site at the junction of Penylan-road and 


- Marlborough-road, and facing the entrance to 


Roath Park. ‘The church consists of nave, 
with transepts and chancel, with porches and 
a commodious vestibule. The internal length 
is 125ft., the width of nave 47ft., and in tran- 
septs 62ft. There will be an open timber roof 
of ornamental design in pitch pine, the height 
being 42ft. The chief external feature will be 
the tower and spire 150ft. high. The central 
doorway is a copy of Tintern Abbey doorway, 
while the five light-traceried window above 
recalls the south transept window of Melrose 
Abbey. The church is designed in the 
decorated style of Gothic, and is being built 
of Newbridge polled stone, with bathstone 
dressings. It will accomodate between 800 
and 900 persons. The choir and organ will be 
raised above the level of the nave. The organ 
will be built by Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, 
Durham, at a cost of £1,083. At the rear of 
the church there is provided a suite of rooms 
comprising vestry, session room, manager’s 
room, and choir room: The architects are 
Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner, and Groves, of 
Newport and Cardiff, and the contractor is 
Mr. James Allan, of Cardiff. The cost.of the 
church, including organ and furnishing, will be 
between £9,000 and £10,000, 


Edinburgh.—Some time ago, the Mid- 
lothian County Council resolved to reconstruct 
the Edinburgh County Buildings, and in 
following up this resolution, they have now 
invited architects to submit competitive 
designs for the new buildings. They offer 
two premiums, the first of £100, and the 
second of £50; and it is stated that if from 
any cause the buildings are not proceeded 
with, and no drawings other than the com- 
petitive drawings have been prepared, the 
selected architect shall receive a payment of 
£200 in settlement of all claims. It is likewise 
stated that any design which is estimated to 
cost more than £40,000 may be disqualified. 
The available site specified embraces Liberton’s 
Wyne. In regard to the Ionic portico, which 
is a conspicuous feature of the Parliament 
Square elevation of the present building, 
competing architects are expressly asked to 
consider whether it is desirable to retain it in 
its present position, or in any other position 
in connection with the new building; and 
while the Council are entitled to build up to 
the limits of their ground, competitors who 
consider it desirable to remove the portico are 
requested to have regard to the general 
amenity of Parliament Square in the building 
line which they may adopt for the east front 
of the new building. In the statement of 
accommodation required, mention is made of 
a Council Chamber for forty-one members, two 
committee rooms, and a County Councillors’ 
writing-room ; offices for the different county 
officials and their assistants, and for the head- 
quarters’ staff of the county police ; a public 
office for the collection of rates, and a Justice 
of the Peace Court-room, with a floor area of 
1250 square feet approximately. It is suggested 


‘that the Justice of the Peace Court and offices 


might be placed on the southern part of the 
site, and in a building of less height than the 
other parts of the structure, so as to interfere 
as little as possible with the windows in the 
west end of the Signet Library. The designs 
are to be lodged with the County Clerk by 
June 27th. 


Leeds.—A new dead meat market is being 
erected at a cost of £30,000. The chief 
entrance to the market exactly faces St. 
James’s Hall, and there are thirteen entrance s 
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(one to each exterior shop) from New York 
Street. Between the two rows of shops an 
avenue, 12ft. wide, extends the full length of 
the building (200ft.) At the far end twelve 
offices are situated, six at each end of the 
pitch-pine balcony, approached by a spiral 
staircase. A caretakers’ house is being pro- 
vided at the principal entrance, and over it a 
clock-tower will be built to a height of some 
70ft. The architects are Messrs. W. Hanstock 
and Son. The cost of £30,000 is inclusive of 
the abattoir. A covered wood-paved avenue 
separates the two structures, anda gangway, 
with a gradient of 1 in 5, will accommodate 
the cattle in their ascent to the lairs prior to 
slaughter. 


Newport, Yorks.—A new church has been 
erected at Newport, Yorks, at a cost of about 
£7000, from a design by Mr. T. 8S. Brodrick, 


architect, of Hull. It stands on the western 


South Shields.—The Union offices at South 
Shields, of which an illustration is here given, 
contain accommodation for the officials of the 
Guardians, consisting of board room, com- 
mittee rooms, clerk’s offices, and relief station, 
with rate collector’s rooms on the first floor. 
The architect is Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., 
of South Shields. 


Stanningley.—A new school has been 


| erected by the Pudsey School Board at 
| Primrose Hill, Stanningley, from the designs, 


and under the superintendence of Mr. E. P. 
Peterson, architect, Bradford. It is built on 
the central hall principle for 389 boys and 
girls, There are three class-rooms on the 


| north, and three on the east side of the 


central hall. The south side is occupied by 


| spacious cloak-rooms, lavatories, and entrance 


halls—separate for boys and girls. The west 
side is reserved for future enlargement. There 


UNION OFFICES, SOUTH SHIELDS. J 


boundary of the parish of Wallingfen, and 


tower, surmounted bya short steeple. The 
sloping roofs are of red Staffordshire tiles. 
The nave is pierced by four clerestory windows 
on each side, and the aisles are divided into 
three bays with three lights in each aisle, 
and terminated at the western end by a 
vestry. The nave is separated from the aisles 
by arches springing from capitals on circular 
pillars. The chancel is fitted with oak stalls, 
carved by Mr. Elwell, of Beverley, and the 
pulpit and altar table are of. carved oak, from 
designs by the architect. A feature of the 
decoration of the church is the east window, 
the five lights of which are filled with stained 
glass of artistic design representing Scriptural 
scenes, the centre light depicting the Cruci- 
fixion. ‘This window has been executed by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London. The 
contractor was Mr. F. Pattinson, of Rushing- 
ton, Lincolnshire, and Messrs. Kelsey and 
Sons, of Goole, constructed the building. 


Rotherham.—The new Corporation Swim- 
ming Bath, in Market Street, was opened 


and is the largest in the district, measuring 
about 26 yards by 12 yards, with a depth 
of 5ft. Sin. to 3ft. Sin. There are fifty con- 
veniently arranged dressing boxes. 
plans were prepared by Mr. W. Eckersley, a 
local engineer; and Mr. Richard Snell, of 
Rotherham, has been the contractor for the 
building; Mr. Johnson, of Tinsley, has 
supplied the tubes and girders; and Messrs. 
Newton, Chamber, and Co., Limited, of Thorn- 


eliffe, have been re ible f 2 
of the roof, sponsible tor the pnb 


| new wing to the hospital. 


The | 


- H. MORTON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


_ is a full-sized playground on the Richardsh 
consists of a chancel, nave (with north and | ee aa Sone gae 


south aisles), two transepts, and a western | 


Lane side of the building with playshed, &c., 
for boys, and on the lower side of the building 
there is also a playground and playshed for 
girls. The total cost, including site, play- 


_ ground, fencing, fittings, and furniture, is 


about £5,000. 


The school was opened on 
April 10th. 


A Munificent Gift has been made to the 

Nottingham General Hospital. Ata meeting 
of the monthly board a letter was read from 
Mr. John Robinson, J.P., of Worksop Manor, 
offering £10,000 for the purpose of building a 
This offer was at 
once accepted. 
_ A Stained-glass Window has been put up 
in the south aisle of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Edinburgh. It contains illustrations from the 
life of St. John, and a representation of John 
and Mary returning from the Crucifixion. 
The artists who have executed the work are 
Messrs. A. Ballantine aud Gardiner. 


_ Kensington Palace, of which we gave an 
illustration last week, has been undergoing a 


| process of restoration and renovation during 
recently. The bath has cost about £5000, | 


the past year in view of its being thrown open 
to the public this summer. The old woodwork 
has been restored, the girders have been 
strengthened, and the place has been generally 
redecorated. : 

New Technical College for Wigan.— 
The Building Committee of the proposed 
College have decided to accept the design by 
Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme, architects, 
of Blackburn, which was submitted for com- 
petition. The structure will. be in the 


cotta, and will cost about £20,000. 


-building. In the centre of the floor above rise : 


Victorian style, in pressed bricks and terra- 


“THE SCOTSMAN’S” oe te 
NEW BUILDINGS IN ed 


WHE plans of the new buildings in Edin- = 
burgh, to be erected on the west side of 
North Bridge Street and south sideof 

Market Street, by the proprietors of “The e 

Scotsman,” were passed at a recent meeting of __ 

the Town Council. The architects are Messrs. 

Dunn and Findlay, of Frederick Street, Edin- 

burgh. The north elevation looking towards 

Princes Street has a frontage of 130ft., the - 

whole frontage, including the buildings erected 7 

on the Old Fishmarket, being over 250ft. — 

From the railway level to the highest pointof 

the central pediment of the gable next the 

bridge the building is 190ft. in height. From == 
the railway to Market Street is about 30ft, 
from Market Street to North Bridge Street. 
50ft. more, and the rest of the height, 110ft., = 
is above that level. The style of architecturé- ~— 

adopted is a free treatment of Renaissance, 2 

with French chateau features. The outstand- — 

ing features on the northern elevation are two 
gables, the higher to the east, the lower to the. 
west—both treated in a decorative fashion. 

They are joined together by a lower building: __ 

The eastmost gable has a breadth of 54ft,. 

Prominent architectural adornments relating 

to it are octagonal turrets or tourelles, which, 

starting from the level of the second floor 
above the bridge, are carried up to a height 
of about 100ft., and are finished on top with. 
circular stone domes surmounted by sculptures 
figures. The octagon is brought into the 
circle by means of corbelled work and angular 
rusticated pillars with entablatures. Between | “aa 
the towers is a triangular pedimented gable 
rising above the domes about 25ft. a. eg 
The lower part of the basement immediately _ 
above the North Bridge is treated with 
strongly-rusticated ashlar work, pierced by 
three circular-headed windows. The windows 
over these are deeply recessed with architraves — 
and intervening coigns. From this base there 
rises a row of four Ionic colums, running 
through the height of two storeys, with bases, 
capitals, and entablature. The cornice above 
the columns, with its plain modillions or 
brackets, is treated as the main cornice of the 


pilasters with ornamental trusses carrying 
shafts which support the main ogee-shaped 
pediment of this gable. Over this pediment — 
will rise a group of sculptured figures, 4A 
The west gable has a breadth of over 50ft. 
Its height above the railway level is 180ft. ; 
above Market Street it is 150ft. Attheangles- 
are circular tourelles running up from the 
third storey above Market Street toa height 
of 70ft. The three-light windows with which 
these tourelles are pierced on every floor have 
architraves and coigns with carved frieze and 
cornice. Between these tourelles,and rising __ 
through four storeys of the building, isaseries 
of four light oriel windows. The central por-. 
tion of the gable is broken up by means of 
pilasters and a broad sculptured frieze, orna- _ 
mental crow steps, and finials. The west — 
gable projects 35ft. in front of the Market ~~ 
Street line of the east gable, and 45ft. in 
front of its North Bridge Street line. Enter- 
ing from the North Bridge Street level is a 
terrace 10ft. wide. Below the level of the — 
terrace to Market Street, the front of both 
gables is treated as a basement pierced by 
circular-headed windows. In the lower build- — 
ing between the east and west gables will be 
placed an inner staircase giving access mainly 
to the upper floors of the west building. 
Further west, on the site of the old Fish 
Market, and separated from “The Scotsman” — 
building proper by a low screen, in which is 
the entrance to the Flesh Market Close, is a 
building seven stories in height. By agree- — 
ment with the Town Council “The Scotsman 
proprietors, when they purchased this si 
-were bound to erect a new building upon_ 
which would cost at least £15,000. Th 
design shows a building, the cost of whi 
will be about £50,000. It is designed : 
style to harmonise with the pile to the eas 
it. Its frontage to Market Street is 100 
- and it rises to a height above that thoroug 
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_ fare of 110ft. at the ridge of the roof. On 
- the street floor the arcade is 15ft. in height. 
_ At the height of 80ft. from Market Street 
there is a wall head cornice with ornamental 
modillions, rising over which are five dormer 
windows with side pilasters. 
dormers is a pierced balustrade. This building 
has a straight sky line. Between the railway 
level and Market Street there is a height of 
- 80ft. In connection with the erection of 
“The Scotsman” buildings, it has been 


arranged that the retaining wall on the rail-— 


_ way side is to be removed along the length of 
the Market Street frontage; that this section 
_ of the street will be carried on concrete arches 
and steel pillars strong enough to bear a great 
weight, and that a railway tunnel entering 
from the North British Railway system shall 
be constructed underneath the street. 
‘ The north block, which has a frontage of 
- 125ft., rises to about 100ft. above the street 
level. The central building of the North 
Bridge Street frontage is divided vertically 
through three stories into three compartments 
_ by means of pilasters and elliptical arches. 
Above the main wall head the building takes 
_ the form of a high pitched gable which is carried 
upwards with a variety of curved and straight 
lines, with obelisks intervening, until it 
terminates ina gablet with rusticated shafts, 
sculptured panel, pediment, and finial. The 
side wings balance each other, and are treated 
to harmonise with the main block. Dormers 
rise over the wall head and these are sur- 
mounted by gablets. The most northerly build- 
ing has a frontage to the street of 60ft. The 
whole of the lower floor will be devoted toa 
hall, 53ft. by 43ft. by 26ft. in height, with a 
_ gallery carried round it on the first floor level. 
_ Above the central doorway rises through 
three flats a curved projecting gable, framed 
with rusticated pilasters, showing two-light 
windows, divided at the floor stages by 
sculptured panels, and finishing on top with a 
triangular pediment inclosing a carved tym- 
panum. 
The High Street corner block has a frontage 
to North Bridge Street of over 50ft. It has 
features in common with the rest of the eleva- 
tion. The buildings to Cockburn Street will 
_ have Scottish features corresponding to the 
_ style of architecture of that thoroughfare ; 
but the designs for these have not yet taken 
shape. The street level of the North Bridge 
_ Street elevation shows a range of shops with 
* saloons behind and cellarage below. The con- 
structional feature of the whole of the pile will 
be that from basement to attics they will be 
carried on steel pillars and girders, so that 
partitions dividing up the internal floor space 
can be placed anywhere as may be required. 
The cost of excavating the site of “The 
Scotsman ” building proper was £6,000, This 
was done by Messrs. Waddell and Sons. © This 
firm also secured the contract for taking down 
the old buildings and putting in the concrete 
-foundations. The price was £14,000. The 
first contract for the buildings from Market 
Street to the North Bridge Street level, the 
public stair, and the tunnel, has been let to 
_ Messrs. William Beattie and Sons, the price 
being £30,000. This is exclusive of steel 
work, the contract for which has gone to 
Messrs. Redpath, Brown and Co. It is esti- 
mated that the total cost of the buildings, in- 
cluding the site, will exceed £300,000. 


\ 


- Anew Bridge over the Derwent.—It is 
proposed to erect a bridge over the river 

_ Derwent, about three miles below Malton, at 
a cost of £1,200. e 


Electricity at Bangor.—tThe first instal- 
- lation of the electric light in. Bangor and 
district, was switched on at Port Penrhyn 
= Slateworks last week. 
An Agricultural Hall for Glasgow —An 
- agricultural hall is to be erected at Scotstown, 
_ which is about seven miles from Glasgow, at a 
_ probable cost of £70,000. 

Fe The West of England Eye Infirmary 
is now in course of re-erection. It will cost 
about £8,500, and will provide for the accom- 


Between the 
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Keystones. 


A new Catholic chapel was opened last 
week at Aylsham. 


A Chinese Educational Institute is pro- 
posed to be erected at Peking. 


Inverness Cross.—An undertaking is on 
foot to restore the old Inverness Cross. 


An Electric Light Station is to be erected 
at Lowestoft from plans by Mr. Hawtayne. 


A new Post Office has ‘been opened at 
Welshpool. It is situated in Broad Street. 


The Gladstone Statue to be set up at 
Westminster is to be executed by Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft, R.A. 


A Primitive Methodist Chapel has been 
erected at Skegness at a cost of £1,850, and 
was opened last Thursday. 

A swing bridge is to be built across the 
River Avon (Bristol), to connect Hotwells and 
the Ashton Gate district. 


The Great Central Railway Company 
have opened their depsts throughout their 
new extension line to London. 


Devonport National School.—A girls’ de- 
partment of St. John’s, Devonport, National 
School was opened last week. 


A Highly Placed Clock.—The new clock 
in the tower of the. Philadelphia City Hall is 
370ft. above the pavement. It has cost 21,000 
dollars, and is worked by means of compressed 
air, 


Glenbucket Public Hall.—The foundation- 
stone of this hall was laid recently. The 
building is estimated to cost £300, and will be 
erected partly of freestone and partly of 
granite. 

A new Drill Hall at Ormskirk is in 
course of erection. The cost of the building 
will be about £2,000, and it is being con- 
structed from plans by Mr. H. Rimmer, 
architect. 

The Reconstruction of Holy Trinity 
Church Tower, at Long Melford, is estimated 
to cost about £5,000.. The corner stone was 
laid on the 10th inst., and when the tower is 
completed it will be 118ft. high. 

Llanarmon Memorial Column.—aA column 
has been erected in the village of Llanarmon, 
to the memory of Mr. John Parry, an anti- 
tithes and land reformer. It is of red 
Aberdeen granite, and 17ft. high. 


A new Hospital for Glasgow was recom- 
mended by a majority at a meeting of the 
“House Committee of the Glasgow Parish 
Council. It is expected to involve an expendi- 
ture of over £200,000, and will accommodate 
1200 patients. 

New Baptist Chapel at New Tredegar. 
—A new Baptist Chapel is to be erected at 
New Tredegar at a cost of about £2,000. It is 
to be built of native stone, with ornamental 
dressings of red brick, and the site will be in 
the main road leading to Elliot 'Town. 


Public Improvements at Gainsborough. 
—In connection with the improvement of 
Gainsborough streets, the Urban District 
Council discussed an offer from Mr. Barnes to 
dispose of his property at £2,000, for widening 
Church Street, and refused to entertain the 
offer. Z 


Midford Castle, near Bath, was built 
about 200 years ago. It is of singular con- 
struction, being in the form of the ace of 
clubs, the angles being rounded off and em- 
battled. A gambler is said to have built 
the mansion with the proceeds of a night’s 
gambling, and had it built in this peculiar 
style because his run of luck resulted from 
backing the club suit. 


The Society of Antiquaries, of Scotland, 
held their monthly meeting last week. A 
paper was read describing a crannog, recently 
discovered at Hyndford, near Lanark, and one 
at Lochan Dughail, Argyllshire. Another 
paper, by Mr. T. Ross, architect, described a 
series of six paintings of the Sibyls, found on 
a wooden partition in taking down the House 
of Wester Livilands, near Stirling. 
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Architectural Students’ Spring Visit.— 
The spring holiday visit of the students 
attending the Architecture and Building Con- 
struction Classes of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College took place on 
Monday, last week, to Motherwell and Hamil- 
ton. The party numbered about forty, Mr. 
A. Cullen, F.R.I.B.A., acted as guide, and 
many buildings were visited. 


An Electric Light Map of the United 
States railway system will be an interesting 
feature of the Paris Exhibition. This map 
will be 187ft. high and 225ft. long, and every 
line will be marked out with electric lights. 
From time to time the position of a number of 
express trains will be shown on the map by 
means of moving electric lights. 


The Renovation of Leeds Church Insti- 
tute has beencarriedoutatacostof over £2,000. 
The improvements consist of an installation of 
the electric light, new heating apparatus, the 
provision of asmokeroom on the ground floor, 
the addition of a ladies’ retiring room, a suite 
of lavatories, and an extra room to seat fifty 
persons. The apartment known as the council 
room upstairs has been enlarged so that it 
will seat about 150 persons. The entire 
premises have been redecorated. 


A Policeman Artist.—Police-constable 
Jones, of Leeds, has succeeded in getting one 
of his pictures accepted for the Royal Academy. - 
The artist is thirty years of age and a native 
of Shrewsbury. He has been nearly ten years 
in the force, and was injured during the Hull 
dock strike in 1893. He is a self-taught artist, 
and took to painting on receiving his injury © 
at Hull. He pursues his studies while engaged © 
in looking after committee rooms. Mr. Jones 
has exhibited pictures at Leeds, York, and 
Manchester. 

The new Friars’ School.—The memorial- 
stone of this new school at Bangor was laid 
last Wednesday. The building is in Eliza- 
bethan style on simple lines, with mullioned 
windows. The walling is of Llysfaen stone, 
with red sandstone dressings. On the south 
front is the principal entrance, to the right of 
it being the dining hall and assistant masters’ 
rooms, while class-rooms are on the left. Above 
the class-rooms is the assembly hall, a room 
58ft. long; the dormitories are placed over 
the dining room. 

“The Thermostat” is a modest little 
eight-page sheet designed to disseminate such 
information as shall lessen the frequency of 
fires,and when they do take place—let everyone 
know how best they are extinguished: The 
first number is bright, interesting and readable 
throughout. Its promoters probably do not 
look for “ the largest circulation in the world,” 
but in pursuit of their definite and very useful 
aim, they ouzht not to lack a fair measure of 
support. “The Thermostat” is published 
monthly, price 1d., by Edgar Norman Duftield, 
32, Beech Street, London, E.C. 

The Bristol Society of Architects held 
their monthly meeting last week, and Mr. 
Singer, of Frome, read an interesting paper 
on “Memorial Brasses and Enamels.” The 
different varieties of enamels were explained, 
and specimens of Limoges, Cloisonné, &c., 
exhibited. The lecturer traced the evolution 
of these links with the past from the simple 
inscribed cross of pre-Christian times to the 
elaborately chased and enamelled brasses 
found on the Continent in the Middle Ages, 
which so clearly portray the costume, armour, 
and textile fabrics of that period. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—The annual meeting was held 
at the School of Art on April 11th, Mr. R. W. 
Fowler in the chair. The treasurer’s state- 
ment of accounts, which showed a balance in 
hand of over £124, and the annual report, — 
which dealt chiefly with technical matters, 
were adopted. The total membership is 116. 
The following were elected officers and council 
for the year 1899-1900:° President, Mr. J. 
Smith ; vice-president, Mr. A. Smith Denton ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. W. C. Fenton; council, the above 
and Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, C. Hadfield, C. J. 
Innocent, T. Winder, J. B. Mitchell Withers, 
and J. R. Wigfull. 
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THE CARBONISATION OF WOOD. 


OOD, as a combustible, is divisible into 
two classes—first, the hard, compact, 
and comparatively heavy descriptions, such as 
oak, beech, elm, and ash; and, secondly, the 
light coloured, soft, and comparatively light 
woods, such as pine, birch, and poplar. In 
France, firewood is classed as fresh wood (bois 
neuf) and peeled wood (bois pelard), or oak 
stripped of its bark. According to M. Leploy, 
green wood, when cut down, contains about 
45 per cent. of its weight of moisture. In 
the forests of Central Europe, wood cut down 
in the winter contains, even at the end of the 
following summer, more than 40 per cent. of 
water. If kept for several years in a dry 
place, wood retains from 15 to 20 per cent. of 
water, and even after it has been thoroughly 
desiccated, it will, when exposed to air under 
ordinary circumstances, absorb 5 per cent. 
of water in the first thrce days, and will con- 
tinue to absorb moisture until it contains, say, 
from 14 to 16 per cent. The amount fluctuates 
above and below this standard, according to 
the state of the atmosphere. 

M. Violette found that by exposing green 
wood to a temperature of 212deg. Fahr. it lost 
45 per cent. of its weight, which accords with 
the observation of M. Leploy. He further 
found that by exposing small prisms of wood, 
half an inch square and 8in. long, cut out of 
billets that had been stored for two years, to 
the action of superheated steam for two 
hours, they lost from 15 to 45 per cent. of 
their weight, according to the temperature of 
the steam, which varied from 257degs. Fahr., 
to 437degs. Fahr. The hardest woods lost 
more weight than the softer ones. At a 
temperature of 392degs. Fahr., wood becomes 
visibly altered, and the decomposition may, 
perhaps, commence at a lower temperature. 
It may be that the loss of weight is not 
entirely due to a reduction of hygrometric 
water. A higher temperature than 212deg. 
Fahr. appears to be necessary to disengage 
all the water. . 

Ordinary firewood contains, by analysis, 
from 27 to 80 per cent. of hygrometric 
moisture. M. Chevandier, in 1844, published 
the analysis of five woods, beach, oak, birch, 
poplar and willow. The woods were reduced 
to powder, and desiccated at a temperature of 
284degs. Fahr., before being submitted to 
analysis. The results show that the com- 
position of woods is practically as follows :— 
Carbon 50 per cent., hydrogen 6 per cent., 
oxygen 41 per cent., nitrogen 1 per cent., and 
ash 2 per cent., a total of 100, thus proving 
that there is only 56 per cent. of combustible 
matter, but that there is a large quantity of 
oxygen, nearly enough to neutralise the whole 
of the’ hydrogen, and that there is only a 
small quantity of ash. The above mentioned 
analysis is corroborated by the experiments of 
M. Violette, who desiccated the wood at a 
temperature of 176degs. Fahr. He found that 
the composition of the wood is about the same 
throughout the tree and bark ; that the wood 
and the bark have almost the same proportion 
of carbon (49 per cent.), but that the bark has 
more ash than the wood. When wood contains 
25 per cent. of water, there is only 75 per cent., or 
Zlb. of wood substance in 1]b., and the total heat 
of combustion is 75 per cent. of 7792 units, or 
5844 units, which is only 41 per cent. of that 
of average coal. Similarly the equivalent 
power is reduced to 6:05lb. of water at 212deg., 
of which the equivalent of a 4lb. is appro- 
priate to the vaporising of the contained 
moisture. For 1lb. of dry wood the products 
are 13 cubic feet of gaseous products. M. 
Violette, in his experiments on the carbonisa- 
tion of black elder wood, formed it into prisms 
24in. long and 0'4in. diameter, made up in sets 
of twenty. Each set was dried separately at 
a temperature of 300deg. ina current of super- 
heated steam, to which it was subjected 
during two hours. 

The carbonisation was effected by the same 
medium, at least, up to 660deg. Fabr., and in 
crucibles placed in a furnace at higher 
temperatures. The degree of heat in the 
furnace was checked by the melting of small 
Pieces of various metals, placed in the crucible 


along with the samples. From the results it 
appears that charcoal, properly so called, is 
not formed until a temperature of 536deg. 
Fahr. is reached. From 536deg. to 644deg. 
Fahr. brown charcoal (from 36 to 314 yer 
cent.) is formed. Beyond 644deg. Fahr. the 
charcoal is black, and the yield decreases with 
the increase of temperature, until, at the 
unknown temperature of melting platinum, it 
becomes just 15 per cent. of the weight of the 
dried wood from which it is produced. Brown 
charcoal is flexible, unctuous, and soft to the 
touch; while black charcoal is rigid, brittle, 
and harsh to the touch. According to Mr. 
Sauvage, the charcoal manufactured in French 
forests is composed as follows: Carbon 79 per 
cent., free hydrogen 2 per cent., hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen 11 per cent., and ash 
8 per cent.—total 100. W.N. B. 


Under Discussion. 


MINOR POINTS IN PRACTICE. 

At the meeting of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Society, on the 12th inst, Mr. J. 
Fairweather, of Glasgow, who represented the 
E.A.A., delivered a most useful and interesting 
paper on “Minor Points in Practice.” Mr. 
Alfred Greig, vice-president, occupied the chair. 
The lecturer, as it were, laid his most private 
notebook before the audience as he gave his 
opinion on a variety of those little matters on 
which the success of a job ultimately depends. 
After some wise advice on the management of 
clients, all manner of materials and construc- 
tions were in turn taken up and contrasted 
from the points of view of efficiency and 
economy. The case between hollow and solid 
walls was carefully discussed, and the lecturer 
gave his verdict in favour of solid stone walls 
where such could be had. Many modern con- 
structions and dodges were referred to, and 
the value of the paper was enhanced by the 
severely practical basis of all the criticisms, 
founded as they were on personal experience. 
A very hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
concluded the meeting. 


~ $SHOP FRONTS. 

The usual meeting of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society, was held at the rooms on 
Friday evening, the 7th inst., Mr. R. W. Horn, 
A,R.1.B.A., occupying the chair. A paper was 
read by Mr. Jas. Lochead, A.R.[.B.A., on “ Shop 
Fronts, Past and Present.’ The author showed 
what an important branch of architecture 
shop-building is—how essentially modern—and 
he illustrated by limelight views the evolu- 
tions of the shop front from the fifteenth 
century up till the pres2nt day—from the old- 
fashioned “Rows and bulk shops,” to the 
modern plate glass and ‘colonnaded recessed 
fronts. _ He expressed the opinion that 8ft. 
above the pavement was suflicient for the 
display of goods in the average shop window, 
and pointed out how the space above lent 
itself to architec ural treatment. The average 
shop front was also criticised, and improve- 
ments were suggested. A very good selection of 
views of shop fronts, particularly local ones, was 
shown, and served to illustrate the author’s 
remarks. A hearty vote of thanks was awarded 
Mr. Lochead for his very practical and inte- 
resting paper. 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held at the Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, on April 10th, 1899, Mr. John C. 
Fell, President, in the chair, a paper was read 
on “ Machine Tools” by Mr. Ewart C. Amos, 
M.I.Mech.E. In his opening remarks the 
author pointed out the importance of engi- 
neers being well acquainted with the most 
modern practice in regard to the construction 
of machine tools: He further added that, 
owing to the important part in the world now 
played by machinery, the progress of this 
country in relation to others would be largely 
determined by its capacity to turn out the 


best and most improved tools. 'The author 


' forward to either scheme. 


then referred to the distinctive features of 
modern tools, directing particular attention 
to the fact that it had now become the 
practice to substitute for one machine do- 
ing a great variety of work a number of 
machines, each dealing with one class of arti- 
cle. Modern practice also called for greater 
accuracy and. more automatic machinery. 
He observed that ball thrust, hollow spindles, 
cut toothed gear, and other refinements had 
now become very general, and resulted in the 
production of better work at less cost. He 
then divided his subject under a series of 
headings, which included, amongst others, 
lathes, drilling, boring, milling, planing, 
shaping, slotting, keyway-cutting, punching, 
and shearing, plate bending, metal sawing, 
and forging and welding machines. 
author devoted considerable space to a de- 


scription of various forms of capstan lathes — 


with wire feeds and chasing apparatus, point- 
ing out what an important tool this has 
become. Of drilling machines several useful 
types were described and _ illustrated, in- 
cluding a semi-radial drill of American design, 
which is of entirely novel construction. His 
reference to milling machines indicated the im- 
portance he attached to this class of tool, which 
is now in so much demand in all well-appointed . 
shops, and is made in sucha variety of shapes. 
The author then described several hydraulic 
power machines, and under another heading 
gave a description of a class of tool now 
coming very much to the front, viz. the 
pneumatic. Some useful information was 
given as to their advantages and economy. 
Some figures and data given in this connection 
showed that in drilling, four times as much 
could be done as compared with hand drilling, 
and that they effected a saving of some £50 
to £75 per annum per tool, even in a compara- 
tively small drill. Under the British v. 
American heading the author closely com- 
pared the two makes; and whilst he said he 
felt bound to give considerable credit to 
American manufacturers for their ingenious 


and well thought out designs and well finished - 


machines, he also considered that the home 
products would probably excel them if our 
manufacturers could see there way to discard 
some of their old patterns. He concluded 
this section by pointing out that, although 
our markets were already encroached upon by 
the American makers, yet the prospect of a 
largely increased demand for machinery in 
the near future would tend to provide business 
for makers of both countries, securing at the 
same time a healthy competition. Under the 
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The 


title of cheap v. good tools, the author ex- — 


pressed himself very strongly in favour of 
good tools, and showed that they were, in the 


long run, cheaper than the so-called cheap — 


tools, although higher in the first cost. 


Stalybridge Journeymen Painters have 
Their pay 


struck for 4d. per hour advance. 
at present is 8d. per hour. 
Electric Extensions at Southport.—It 
has been estimated that £55,000 will be re- 
quired for the necessary electric extensions at» 
Southport, and the electricity committee of 


the corporation has decided to apply to the as 
Local Government Board for permission to — 


borrow that amount. : 
Asylum Ventilation.—In the ventilation 


of the Ballinasloe County Lunatic Asylum ~ 
great attention is being paid to the efficiency — 


a 


of the ventilation, which is carried out by 


means of “Cousland’s Improved Climax” 


ornamental design, supplied by the “Climax” 


a 
patent direct-acting Louvre ventilators. of a 


Ventilating and Heating Co. Ltd. 93, Hope _ 
Street, Glasgow. 2 


Drainage of Edgbaston and Harborne, — 
Birmingham.—A Local Government Board — 
inquiry was held on the 12th inst., with respect — 
to an application by the Birmingham City — 
Council to borrow £155,000 for sewerage ~ 


works, £1,100 for public walks and pleasure-— 
grounds. The sewers in the two districts are 
unsatisfactory and the money is required to 
reconstruct them. No opposition was put- 
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Trade and Craft. 


= LEAD SEALS. 
i a ers. Marshall and Co., electrical and 
— mechanical engineers and instrument makers, 
_ .motor-car builders, exporters of machinery, 
‘ &e., of Belsize Works, Clayton, Manchester, 
are the owners of valuable patents facilitating 
3 the manufacture of lead seals, which are so 
- extensively used by corn millers, cement and 
FS seed merchants, &c., in sealing up the string 


used to tie up the necks of the bags, prevent- 
¥ ing their being tampered with, or the use of 
- the bags (bearing the firms’ brands) by other 
persons to sell an inferior quality of material. 
_ These lead seals are very easily and q: ickly 
x used, and do away with all the trouble and 
mess of the old wax seals, and cost very little 
_ —viz., from 1s. to 7s. 3d. per thousand. The 
‘makers also supply special pincers to impress 
_ the seals with any design or ee 


= TERRA COTTA. 


~~ Mr. Walwyn T. Chapman, architectural 
modeller and _ terra-cotta manufacturer, 
3 Grimsby Road, Cleethorpes, has just issued a 
_ revised price list of his goods. A most com- 
_ prehensive list of stock goods is provided, 
3 illustrating wkat can be done in this well- 
known material. Mr. Chapman undertakes to 
= execute architects’ designs with the greatest 
_ fidelity and dispatch, by competent workmen, 
and this is a thing to be noted when building 
’ with teira-cotta, for another specially designed 
block may oftcn be required at very short no- 
_ tice, and may stop the job for some time. He 
_ makes a speciality of architectural modelling, 
and the prices of his goods are extremely low, 


. BLINDS. 

‘Messrs. G. A. Williams and Son, of 21, 
Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., have. sent us 
‘ their illustrated catalogue. This well-known 
_ firm have been established as blind manufac- 
_ turers for many years, and endeavour to make 
_ their blinds as unobtrusive as possible, in 
_ order to avoid clashing with the architecture. 
_ The guestion of the supply of good and suit- 
E able blinds to a building is often neglected by 
ss architects, and this results in annoyarce to 
the occupar ts of the buildings as well as 
_ grea‘ loss of dignity to a building otherwise 
x perhaps, entirely happy in treatment. The 
tirm’s catalogcue gives many useful hints on 
the celoction of blinds, and deals with inside 
eloth blinds, ornamental embroidered blinds, 
_ festoon blinds, reefing blinds. blinds for roof 
_ lights, lantern screes, inside aid « ut-ide shop 
_ blinds, Venetian blinds, wire blinds, cane 
__ blinds, Japanese panels, curtains and curta’n 
poles, spring box blinds, Florentine blinds, 
_ Spanish blinds, awnings, Oriental blinds, 
__helioscene blinds, blinds for doors, shutters 
or jalousies, verandas, &e. They also alter 

_ old blinds to suit new positions. 


; BRICKS FOR ROADWAYS. 
_ Although bricks have for some time been 


x very largely used in America for street paving, 
_ English engineers and surveyors have hitherto 
_ confined their attention chiefly to granite, grit, 
_ or limestone sets, asphalte or wood blocks. 
There seems no reason, however, why the 
American system of brick roadways should 
not become quite a general one in this country, 
forthere is abundant evidence to show that 
the American brick roadways compare very 
favourably in point of economy, durability, 
_ Cleanliness and convenience with any of the 
- more familiar systems. Messrs. G. Woolis- 
roft and Son, Limited, of Hanley, Stafford- 
hire, have manufactured a quantity of 
specially made bricks fcr street paving, out of 
which Mr. J.T. Eayrs, M.I.C.E., of Birmingham, 

k a number promiscuously, and submitted 
to severe tests for absorbtion, abrasion, 

impact. The results of these tests 
before us in tabular and diagrammatic 
m aS ; they may, however, be briefly summar- 
2 ee "The bricks were tested for abrasion and 
by being placed in a tumbler or rattler, 

meter by 30in. long, and revolved for 
lutions at a speed of twenty-five per 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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minute. The bricks were carefully weighed 
before testing, and after 250, 500, 750, and 1,000 
revolutions respectively. The average loss in 
weight on five bricks at the completion of the 
test was 7°15 per cent. The test for absorption 
was carried out with rattled bricks in order 
that they might be tested under such condi- 
tions as would obtain in actual use after con- 
siderable wear. Before testing, the bricks 
were dried in a stove for sixty-five hours, and 


then immersed in water, where’ they 
remained for fifty-three hours. The 
average gain was 1:57 per cent. Applying 


similar tests to a number of bricks manu- 
factured by representative American firms, 
Mr. Eayrs finds that the bricks of Messrs. 
Woolliscroft give considerably better results, 
and he expresses the opinion that these bricks, 
if they can be sup;lied of uniform quality, 
equal to those tested, and are ‘properly laid, 
are eminently adapted for the wear and tear of 
traffic in streets. Visitors to the forthcoming 
Building Trades’ Exhibition at the Agricul- 
tural Hall will have an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the brick-paving, as a part of the carriage- 
way of High Street, Islington, is being laid 
with these bricks, and will, it is expected, be 
open for traffic by the time the Exhibition opens. 


WOOD CARVINGS AND MOULDINGS. 


The Wood-Carving Company Limited, 
Windsor Works, Windsor Street, Birming- 
ham, are making some patent ornamental 
solid wood mouldings, friezes, panels, finger 
plates and lock furniture, picture mouldings, 
dado and picture rails, electric wire casings, 
ete., etc. They also execute carved panels 
and hand-carving of every description to any 
design. Some wonderful work is being done 
by this company, for in sharpness and 
delicateness of detail the carving is, in 
many ways, quite equal to handwork. The 
great advantage these mouldings have 
over the ordinary kind is that they are solid 
and do not chip or look unsightly, as do the 
composition mouldings generally sold, and 
those who have to use the ordinary kind on 
account of cost will learn with pleasure that 
the price of these improved ones is extremely 
low. We notice in the catalogue some ex- 
tremely pretty overdoors. The great speciality 
of the Company, however, is their Saracenic 
Twisted and Turned Mouldings, of which they 
are the sole makers. These can be laced to- 
gether in an infinite number of ways, and can 
be used with excellent effect as enrichments, 
panel mouldings, hosings, &e. 


A WASHABLE DISTEMPER. 
_ Again we desire to call attention to Hall’s 
Sanitary Washable Distemper (Patented). 
This water paint sets hard, and being a strong 
disinfectant, is recommended by medical men 
for use after all infectious cases; it even 
destroys fleas, bugs, and other objectionable 
insects. It is perfectly washable three weeks 
after being applied, and will stand better than 
oil paint when applied to a damp wall. It will 
not scale off, is free from caustic and alkali, 
and can be painted on or varnished without 
sizing. It requires no solution or liquid, other 
than (hot or cold) water, to mix it ready for use, 
thus making it very cheap; it is also non- 
poisonous, cleanly in working, and applied 
easily. Its covering power is considerable, for 
one hundredweight is stated to cover double 
the surface coated by an equal quantity of 
pure white lead paint. ~'The Jabour per square 
yard is about forty per cent. less with the 
distemper than when oil paint is applied, and 
the saving in the cost of materials and labour 
together is stated to be eighty per cent. as 
compared with oil paint. Cracks and holes 
may be filled with the stiff material, which 
will set harder than plaster of Paris, white 
ceilings coated with it will not turn black 
with sulphur, as it contains no _ lead, 
and will not crack or fall off, as is 
the case with ordinary whitewash. A great 
advantage of this material is that unlike 
similar articles it can be made in rich, deep 
colours, as well as in tints, as is testified by 
the colour card we have received, and any 
shade required can be matched. It is sold 
in tins or in bulk, and may be obtained from 


all leading Chemists, Drysalters, Ironmongers 
&e., or from the manufacturers, Messrs. Sisson 
Brothers and Co., Ltd., Paint, Colour, and 
Varnish Works, Hull. 


Keystones. 


Dispute in the Engineering Trade.—In 
connection with the conference which we 
reported last week, it is stated that the 
employers cannot see their way to grant an 
advance at present, but are willing to re- 
consider the question at an adjourned con- 
ference, to be held not later than Friday, 
June 22nd next. The question of then giving 
one shilling per week advance, to take effect 
from the first day in July, will be left to the 
decision of the executives. 

A Bradford Builders’ Federation 
Started.—A well-attended meeting was held 
at the Bradford Building Trades “and Stone 
Exchange last Wednesday evening for the 
purpose of discussing the question of forming 
an employers’ federation for the Bradford dis- 
trict. Rules of the Leeds and other federa- 
tions were laid before the meeting, and the 
proposition having been favourably commented 
upon by the representatives of each trade con- 
cerned, it was decided to form such a federa- 
tion. Rules were adopted, but no officers were 
appointed. The proceedings were private, and 
it was decided not to give the names of anyone 
present. No discussion took place with rete- 
rence to the plasterers’ strike. 


Labourers’ Dwellings for Cork.—A Local 
Government Board inquiry was held last week, 
in the Council Chamber of the Cork Municipal 
Buildings, in reference to the application of 
the Corporation for a loan of £5,881 to con- 
struct buildings for the working ‘classes at a 
cost of £5,500, “and certain sewage works at a 
cost of £381. The scheme is to erect eleven 
three-storey dwellings to accommodate about 
165 persons, as a part of a large scheme 
on the site of the present Harpur’s Lane 
Market. There was also a necessity for 
building several sewers in different parts of 
the city. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 


£°s- d. £s8.d. 
flay, best : = perload: 3 0 0 310 0 
Sainfoin mixture ... : do. 3 .0.-0 315 0 
Clover, best .. ea oe do. 310 0 4-15-50 
Beans ... : per ar. 140 {3425 
Straw ... perload 1 4 0 114 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French ois per cwt. 3 Rs | 15-8 
Colza, English per cwt. fee ao3 = 
Copperas per ton 20.0 — 
Kerosine, water white .. per cwt. 1535-0 115 0 
Lard .. we = percwt. 1 .9°-0 — 
Linseed percwt. 018 14 018 3 
Neatsfoot- per gal. 05256 040 
araffin .. Der cwt. 010 0 019 0 
Pitch .. = . per barrel 9 8 0 - 
Tallow, Town ee w. ~=—s per cwt. 11. 6 _ 
Tar, Stockholm . perbarrel 1 6 6 — 
eons =F per cwt. 113 0 113. 3 
. per cwt. EARS 218 6 
eat: white -sround,carbonate perecwt. 019 0 _ 
Do. red . per cwt. 017 0 = 
Soda arpstaln per ton Zt <0 =, 
Shellac, orange... ; per cwt. 311 0 _- 
Do. sticklac ... ae do. 22 6 215 0 
Pumice stone, as ae do. 08 9 _ 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 79 0 0 81 0 0 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do, 7 0 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet =a do. 1115 0 12200 
Ley pig, Spanish do. 1410 0 1418 9 
Do. English common brands ” do, 14 8 9 15, 3.9 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb 
ee ft. an upwards do. 1610 0 _ 
Do. do. 17 50 _ 
Nails, rout clas, in ‘to 6in. do. 900 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads . 7 do. 815 0 915° 0 
aaa Straits ... se do. 113 0 0 — 
Do. English ingots <i do. 1146 0 0 117 0 0 
Zinc, sheets, English _... do. 2710 0 2510 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne ... do. 31 0 0 _- 
Do, Spelter ws do. 2717 6 28 0 0 
“TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel per load. 3800 400 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. Oak ama 6 5 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic per fath, 410 0 510 0 
o. Petersburg do. 4 00 610 0 
grr ss Serre i Hind & 1s per P. Std. 1015 0 1210 0 
do. 4th&8rd. do. 8 5 0 815 0 
De ae: unsorted do. 75 0 8 5 0 
Do. Rig: do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Pupreburg ist Yellow do, 415 0 — 
Do. 10. and~ = 55 do. 12 00 _ 
Do. do. Unsorted ,, - 8 00 1010 0 
= Do, do. White oO. 715 0 915 0 
Do. Swedish ... ig ae 810 0 135 0 
Do. White Sea... G do, 1015 0 18 0 0 


eee 
Vill 
Deals, Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 18 5 0 = 
Do. do. 2nd do. 15.5:5°:0 1615 0 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. 610 0 710 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, lst_ do. 715 0 810 9 
Do. do. 8rd & 2nd do. 6 7 6 610 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. 7 5-0 8 0 0 
Battens, all kinds ... do. 710 0 815 0 
Flooring Boards, lin. 
prepared, Ist per square O11 3 _ 
ei oot oa oY pee do. 010 9 _— 
Do ard &c. ... do. 0.9 9 010 0 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec do. 812 6 SATe6 
Box, Turkey... ... perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 44 
Do. Honduras do. 0 0 3 7/8 _- 
Do. Tobasco do. 0-0 44 — 
Elm, Quebec As .. perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 51/8 _ 
Do. African... do. 0 0 811/32 
Do. St. Domingo.., do. 0 0 5 1/16 
Do. Tobasco H do. 00 8 21/82 
Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 3 5 0 815 0 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 5 0 0 
Teak, Rangoon, Planks ... do. 810 0 115 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) .., do. BH15<<0 5 0 
Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 815 0 5 15.0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft. 0 1 9 Om ois 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, Arril 19. 

Sanirary InstrtuTe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Inspection and demonstrations 
in the Parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, con- 
ducted by Mr. A. Taylor. 2 p.m. 

BritwH ARCH OLOGICAL AssocraTIon.—Mr. C. Dack 
on ‘* Survival of Old Customs at Peterborough.’’ 8 p.m. 

Sociery or Arts.—Mr. Walter Hunter, M.Inst.C.E., 
on“ London’s Water Supply.” 8p.m. 

Buripers’ FoREMEN AND CLERKS OF Works’ INSTITU- 
TION.—Quarterly meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 

Thursday, April 20. 


Sanrrary INsTi?ruT >.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers.)—Mr. J. W. Clarke, on “ Details of 
Plumbers’ Work. 


INSTITUTION OF CrvIL Enerxeers. — The seventh 
“ James Forrest’ Lecture, to be delivered by Professor 
J. A. Ewing: ‘ Magnetism.” 8 p.m. 


Royvau Instrrurion.—Professor Dewar on ‘The At- 
mosphere.” II. 3pm. 


Socrety on ANTIQUARIES.—8.30 p.m. 


Friday, April 21. 


Institution OF CiyiL Encinerrs.—The _ seventh 
** James Forrest’’ Lecture, to be delivered by Professor 
A ie vc ree) 
J. A. Ewing: *‘Magnetism.” 4p.m, 


ArRcHITECTURAL AssocraTION.—Annual Soirée, St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place, W. A musical play will 
be performed, entitled: ‘‘ The Druids’ Elect : An Episode 
of the Ancient Britons.’ 8 p.m. 


GLAsSGow AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
AND ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMAN’S SociETy.—Business 
meeting. 8 p.m. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


faturday, April 22. 


SANITARY InsTITUTE (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at the Sewage and Destructor 
Works, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 


EpinpurcH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit to 
Drum House. 
Monday, April 24. 


Sociery or Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Prof. H. R. 
Proctor on “Leather Manufacture.” Third lecture. 
8 p.m. 


Sanitary Instrrure.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Prof. H. Robinson on * Sewer- 
ag2 and Sewage Disposal.”’ 8 p.m. \ 

Tuesday, April 25. 

Socrery or Arts (Foreign and Colonial Section).— 

Meeting at 4.30 p.m. 
Wednesday, April 26. 


EpinpurcH ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—* Notes on 
Romanesque and Byzantine Churches in §.E. Italy,” by 
Mr. Frank Deas. 


Socirpry or Arts.—Ordinary meeting. 

INTERNATIONAL BuILpING ‘TRADES EXHiprrion.—At 

the Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., open until May 6th 
Thursday, April 27. 

Society or Arts.—Mr. R. Cameron, M.P., on “ The 
Growth of Art in our Public Schools.” f 

Society or ARCHITECTS.—Meeting at 8 p.m, 

InsTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— Ordinary 
general meeting. 7.30 pm, 

Sanitary InstiruTe.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. Charles Jones on “‘ Scaven- 
ging, and Disposal of House Refuse.”” 8pm. 

InsTITUTION- or ELECTRICAL ENGINEDRS.—Meeting at 
8 p.m, 


8 p.m. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For constructing sewers through 
the Upper. Gardens, from manhole opposite the ‘‘ London 
Hotel” to the borough boundary, and other works in con- 
nection therewith. Mr. F. 
and Surveyor :— 


Grounds and Newto Cooke and Co., 16, 
(anformal)... ... ... 10,402 Victoria-st., S.W. * £10,000 
¥F. Osman £10,050 * Accepted. 


BRIXHAM.—For alterations, reseating, and renovations 
at the Wesleyan Chapel, Brixham. Mr. W. G. Couldrey, 
architect, Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole 
Brown, Paignton :— 


HH. Pharoxs: ... £1,490 0) R. Waycott ... ... £893 0 
E. Pike g(t Sy tew 935 R. F. Yeo, Torquay* 889 0 
W.Smaridge ... 898 10 * Accepted. 


GARDIFF.—For the erection of a pavilion, Cathay’s 
Park, for the Committee of the National Histeddfod. Mr. 
G. Thomas, architect, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. Quanti- 
ties by the architect :— 

W.H.Ingleson .... ... £1,974 | Jones Bros., Cardiff*... £1,£60 
Geo. Martin ; .. 1,900 * Accepted. 

DOVER.—For the erection of the superstructure of new 

branch premises at Cherry Tree-avenue, Dover, for the 


fo a ee i Re 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited, 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


W. Lacey, Borough Engineer ~ 


JOURNAL sre 
Be ES eee 


; 


(Apri 19, = 899. oy 


River and District Co-operative Society Limited. ; Mr. A. H. 
Steele, architect, Folkestone-road, Dover. Quantities by — 
the architect :— pe 


Keeler... ~., ... £4,204 5 | Lewis and Sons... £3,500 0 

W. G. Lewis 3,966 0| Dawkins, Dover*... 3,222 0 © 

Denne... ... 3,796 -.0.|" Hall, “4/2204 3,045 10 
*A ccepted. Ht 


GREAT BADDOW-—For the erection of a cottage ab 
Falcon’s Farm, R. Mawhood, architect:— _ ; e! eg 


H. Potter... vs £255 [Dey co ue poh og SO 
W. Fincham 250| F. Weight, Springfield* 192 — 
F. Johnson... 225 * Accepted. oe 


C..B. Bayes ... 765° H. Sparrow... /.... £744 0 
F. Henson... ...... 763 0|R, Marriott. 724 0 
T. Wilmott ... 759 0| EK. Mitchell ... A720 10 ae 
a: Harrison oe 750 01 Whittington & Tom- a es 
T. Swindall... ... 746 0|. lin, Rushden*.. .. 720 0 — 
Hacksley Bros. ... 745 0|T. and C.Berrell ... 699 0 
* Accepted. ( ora : 

HIGHAM FERRERS.—For the erection of three 

houses, for the Freehold Land Society. .Mr. H. Adnitt, ~~ 


architect, High-street, Rushden. Quantities by the archi- 


teet :— ‘ oe 
T. Wilmott .. .. £768 10) EB. Mitchell... 0: a 
A. Trayner ... .. 748 15| Hacksley Bros. Ts 
H. Sparrow... .... :.. 730 10| F. Henson’ ...°.. 2. z 0 tee 
Whittington and ‘ T. and C. Berrell ... 710 0— 
Tomlin... 730 0) Swindall, Rushden* 691 0 — 
R. Marriott ... 725 0 *Accepted, © 4" 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


S So Y 

ie BEAN KP ty j 

+ lt Yj Uy, SS N \\« if yy 
Yt \ Ye 


PITCH PIN 


YELLOW. 

Per 100 Blocks : Ship. within} ee 
out of sizes. At Wharf. |“Gnetronth | At Wharf. 
174x3x3 12 3 ll 2 16 6 
174 x3x2 8 9 De ll 8 
173 x3x Ih 6 9 6 0 9° 


— 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORIN 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails—- © 
14x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. — 
1x44 ,, 42/6 = 4 21/= ” : 

Above prices include desiccating. — ‘ 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 
TIMBER MERCHANTS. — 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. = 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, : Avs 


os 


__WASH-DOWN. PEDESTAL CLOSET. 


XHIBITLON. 
PRICES & PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 


DUCKETT & SON [2 MANUFACTIRERS OF SAMTARY WARE: 


SS = 


"5 


_ BURNLEY. 


= re 


LANCASHIRE.: 


Sy ae 


Aprit 19, 1899.] 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. _ 


HITCHIN.—For erecting six cottages at Hitchin for 
the trustees of the Odd Fellows’ Club. Mr. J. Shilcock, 


architect :— 

Ruffield .. .. £1,490] S. Redhouse ... .. £1,220 

Meridew and Wort 1, 485 | F. Newton* 1,196 

Dennis ; ww» « 1,399] M. Foster te 1,195 

Wilmott Bros. Li 352 *A ccepted. 
LONDON.—For water mains and outside hydrants, 


South-Western Hospital for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Mr. Thomas Kirkland, architect :— 


Merryweather and J. and F. May £668 0 0 


Sons, Limited ... £850 0 0} Heyworth & Co,... 647.15 2 
Moorgate Engin- Shand, Mason, 
eering Co. ... 765 0 0 and Co., 75, Up- 
F. S. Courtney 735 1 0 per Ground- 
Ventham and Co.., 724 0 0 street, S.E.* 53418 0 
*Accepted. 


LArchitect’s estimate, £490. ] 


LEYTON.—For the erection of billiard-room, concert 
hall, and lavatories, Progressive Club, Pioneer Lodge, 
rear road, Leyton, Essex :— 

Wood (accepted) £1,525 


MORLOAMBE —For the erection of five houses, Lancas- 
ter-road, for Mr, J. Bond. Messrs. 
tects, Back-cresc ent, Morecambe :— 

All trades except Plumbing, Glazing, and Painting. 


W. Pool... . £1,770 10 
“Plumbing and Glazing. 
J.P. McNair £16412 6 
MOUNTNESSING.—For the erection of addition to the 
stores. ° R. Mawhood, architect :— 


£238 | Wilding, Shenfield* ... £200 

*A ccepted. 
SOUTHMINSTER.—For alterations to premises, North- 

street, R. Mawhood, architect :— 


Bentley and Green... 


Trussell .. £587 | J. Bishop, Southmin- — 
Stammers ... Geass ey tOrD ster* .. £420 
J. SmithandSon .. ... f4l * Accepted. 


Marshall Bros. , archi- | 
| 


SPRINGFIELD PARK (Essex).—For the erection of a 
pair of villas. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford :— 
F. Johnson £760 | W. Samms 
W. Fincham 739 | J. Gowers, 
*A ccepted. 
OXFORD.—For the erection of three houses and shops in 
George-street, Oxford, for Messrs. Lucas, Dormer, and 
Sheard. Mr.’ Herbert "Quinton, architect and surveyor, 15, 
Magdalen-sfreet, Oxford :— 
S. Hutchins .... . £2, 700 | Wilkins Bros. - ‘+ £2,849 
Kingerlee and Sons 2,595 | J. Wooldridge * 12.073 
* Accepted. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA,.—For the erection of a private 
residence for Mr. F. Seaton. Mr. Delissa Joseph, architect, 
17, Basinghall-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr, F. Taperell:— 


£680 


Chelmsford* 637 


Paramor and Sons £4,920 | A. Dyke ... £4,189 
ACW «30° %. 4,454-| G@. H. Pe sttman, Birch- 
T. T. Denne 4,195 ington (accepted) 4,166 


FRED* JONES & Co. 


FIRE-PROOF, SOUND-PROOF AND 


.. FIBROUS PLASTER 


PATENT BRITISH- MADE 


SILICATE COTTON } 
“Sor” “ SLAG WOOL. M, 


Silicate Cotton and Fibrous 


Memorial. 
PRICE £5 5s. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


GRIMSBY ROAD, 
CLEETHORPES. 


WINDOW or DOOR HEADS at all prices. 


Finials, Pillar Caps, Ridges, Chimney Pots, 
Strings, Cornices, Trusses, &c. 


Terra-Cotta 
SIZE O6Oft. 6in. x 3ft. gin. 


Plaster 


Is the Best Material for Road- 


ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coachhouses, 
Slaughterhouses, 
Breweries, Particulars 
Lavatories, can be 
Tennis- obtained from 
Courts, the Offices, 


&e., 


HAMILTON 
HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


THE QUARRY” EXHIBIT 


Building Trades’ Exhibition, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, 
April 26th to May 6th, 1899. 


BUILDING STONE AND BRICK.—All! sam- 
ples for the above Exhibit must be delivered, carriage 
paid, at the office of the *‘ Quarry & Builders’ Mer- 
chant,’ on or before April 25th. 

ADMISSION FEE for each Sample 5/-, payable in 
advance. 


For full particulars apply to the Editor of the 


“QUARRY AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANT,” 


5, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


—— SLABS — 


3 Kentish: Town, LONDON, N.W. 


ete i rst ied over fiffy years ago & 
) resent day are the best eae 
alte Pre le Cerrar rer 


[mo 
i) aN 


Wrile lar (Catalogue of Flooring ands 9 
NZ azed Tiles for all purpOses, /0 SA \ 
t 


Vee CTERBOOTELD 


THE PATENT TILE WORKS * 


BURSLEM ) 
( “or Birkbeck Bank Chambers. (j 
4 Southampton Buildings. ye 
WEDAts AWARD» LONDON, W.C: ¢ 
LsonDon_ 1851 « 580 Gi 1862 ce 
REW ALCUTTA 
Te OF $ ae “sya > 


ACADEMY 
ARCHITECTURE. 


For the most Complete and Perma- 
nent Record of Current 


ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN, 


Order the Special Numbers 
of the 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


THE CHEAPEST 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, 


SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD, ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


OROUGH of DARLINGTON. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING INSTALLATION. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


The Darlington Corporation invite TENDERS for the 
various ‘works required to be executed in the 
ERECTION of BUILDINGS to be used as an Electric 
Lighting Station in the Borough. 

Plans and specifications may be seen and forms of 
Tender and schedule of quantities obtained (on payment 
of the sum of £2 2s., which sum will be returned on 
receipt of a bona- fide Tender, with the schedule of 
quantities thereto attached properly filled in) on appli- 
cation to the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington, 
on and after tHe 15th inst. 

The contractor will be required to enter into a formal 
contract for the due performance of the work contain- 
ing a clause that he will undertake to pay to his work- 
men the standard rate «f wages, ard observe the hours 
and conditions of labour obtaining in the Borough. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed, must be delivered at 
my. office not later than MAY 8th next. Separate 
Tenders will be entertained for the different trades, 
but no pledge is given that the lowest or any Teader 
will be accepted. 

H. G. STEAVENSON, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Offices, 

Darlington. 
April 6th, 1899. 1 


OROUGH of KEIGHLEY. 

The Corporation are prepared to_ receive 
TENDERS for the MASONRY required in ERECTING 
BRIDGE at Aireworth, and for CONSTRUCTING 
APPROACH ROAD to same. 

Tenders to be in by APRIL 20th. 
Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of 
the undersigned. 


W. H. HOPKINSON, A.M.1.C.E,, 
B>rough Engineer. 


_ WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’sS SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap 
} plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
—| WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


ITY and COUNTY of NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 
TO IRON ROOF MANUFACTURERS, 

The Finance Committee are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION and ERECTION 
of an IRON ARCHED ROOF over the wide ajley of the 
Grainger Market, 319ft. long and 56ft. span, built with 
lattice girder ribs and purlins, to take the place of the 
present timber roof. 

Plans and specifications can be seen, and quantities 
and further information obtained, at the Property 
Office, Town Hall, Newcastle, on and after MONDAY, 
MARCH 27th, 1899. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the City Engineer, 
Town Hall, Newcastle, to be delivered before TEN a.m, 
on THURSDAY, APRIL 20th, 1899. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
HILL MOTUM, 

Town Hall, Town Clerk. 
Neweastle-upcn-Tyne, 

March 25th, 1859, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 
The Joint Committee of the Library Authorities 
for Croydon and Lambeth invite TENDERS ‘for the 
ERECTION of a PUBLIC LIBRARY in Westow-hill, 
Upyer Norwood. 

The specification, plans, and form of contra ‘t may be 
inspected, and forms of Tender, with copies of the bills 
of quantities, may be obtained of the Architect, 
EDWARD HASLEHURST, Esq., 7a, lawrence 
Pountney-hill, E.C.. upon application, and payment of 
£3 8s., deposit, which amount will lke returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders (sealed) must be addressed and sent to the 
undersigned, at the Lambeth Vestry Hall, Kennington 
Green, S.E., on or before APRIL 24th, after which date 
no Tender can be received, 

The Committee does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

HENRY J, SMITH, 
: 4 Clerk to the Committee. 

April 6th, 1899. 


COMPETITIONS. rz ae 


OROUGH of HARROGATE. 4 
KURSAAL COMPETITION, = 

In deference to the wishes of some of the Competi- 
torsin the above Competition, the Council has decided __ 
to extend -the Time for sending in Dawes: LGpean 


JULY 3rd next. 
SAMUEL STEAD, 
Borough Surveyor, | 


Municipal Offices. 
Harrogate, f ‘ 
April 13th, 1899. ee ke ae 


O ARCHITECTS. é ae 
The Frome Urban District Council are raphe’ 
to receive COMPETITIVE DESIGNS, &c., for their 
proposed NEW SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ART, 
Premiums £25and £10. * e 
Full particulars and plan of site may be obtained Ofer 
the undersigned upon deposit of fee of 103., to be- 
returned on receipt of bona-fide Designs, &c. — ; 
Designs, &c.. to be received by me on or before. see 
APRIL 29th, 1899, 
By order of the Board, 


GEO. Ww. BEA Ee 2 
Clerk, 


Public Offices, Frome. 
March 29th, 1599, 


IDLOTHIAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 

The Council, having in contemplation the rebuilding Er 
of the County Buildings in Parliament-square, Ediu-~ 
burgh, invite Architects to submit COMPETITIVE © : 
DESIGNS for the new buildings. 

Conditions of the architectural eaumaliaee and in. 
structions to competing architects, along with a plan of - 
the site, may be obtained on application to the under 


signed, 
A. G. G. ASHER, W.S., 4 
County Clerk.” 


County Rooms, 
Edinburgh, 
April 6th, 1899. 


STANLEY BROS., LTD., NUNEATON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. 
RED ROOFING TILES, RIDGES & FINIALS, WHITE & COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS, &c. 


QUOTATIONS ON 


Blue and Brindled Wire Cuts, 


APPLICATION. 


Used in 
nearly 


2000 BUILDINGS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND 


OFFICES: 


17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Homan Ropaurs,” Lonpon 


Milne’s peo 


Anti-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


(With Syphonie Action). 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, 
101 MELODY RD. WANDSWORTH COMMON 


s.w, 


E*rFtei ChAT Brick WORKS, PARESTONE, PORSET. 


IRONWORK, 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, EINGINEERS. 
WORKS: Nine Elms Lane, Ss. w. 


Roofs, Piers, — 
= Bridges, Joists, — 


and Girders. 


= Telephone No, 1026, Avenue, 


i HEARTHS ze 


As USED ::BY THE»: 


ue i (xen ANA { AP ANKatts < re Suter 5 
hedra ae Thousands of Churches, Public 


Buildings: kant 


rivate Residences Paved with these 


iles. | Best Quality Only. 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


,W. GODWIN & SON, “#" WITHINGTON, 


« Patronised by Royalty. 


| Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. «. 


_ Supplement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. 


VPPLEMENT jon # 


SVPPLEMENT ion # 


SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
» SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


APRIL 19TH, 1899. 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


- ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


|THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Fiammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 


works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


s » and-. ss 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


NON -FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 
| Te BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 
2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


2 ; 
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HOSPITAL REFORM, FROM A 
SANITARY POINT OF VIEW. 


By T. GARRETT HORDER. 
(Hon. Sec, Hospital Reform Association.) 


oA first sight there does not appear to be a 

very close connection between hospital 
reform and sanitation, but I hope to be able to 
show that the measures that have been advo- 
cated by the Hospital Reform Association, 
would, if carried out, prove distinctly beneficial 
to the community at large. That much more 
attention is paid nowadays to the sanitation of 
hospitals is happily true. That many defects 
still remain, especially in the older institutions, 
can hardly be denied, and it is probable that 
no measures that could be taken, short of re- 
building, would prove entirely satisfactory. 
Although much has been done to improve the 
accommodation for the resident medical and 
nursing staff, yet I think it must be allowed 
that much still‘remains to be done in that 
direction. That all persons who have to live 
under the hospital roof should have airy and 
cheerful living and sleeping rooms goes with- 
out saying. I should not on my own responsi- 
bility go so far as to say that possibly the 
Committees of Management have not in the 
past taken that interest in the well being of 
the resident staff that they ought to have 
done, but I am confirmed in my opinion by 
such an experienced hospital manager as the 
Honorable Sydney Holland. In a paper read 
by him at a meeting of the Hospitals’ Associa- 
tion in 1896, he made use of the following 
language: “If I have been deeply impressed 
with one fact more than another it is this ; 
that a large number of the Committee 
men of many London hospitals are absolutely 
ignorant of almost every detail connected with 
their hospital. They knew their way about it, 
some of them, not all by any means; they 
know enough of their matron and secretary to 
believe her and him when they are told that 
their hospital is the best in London; but they 
do not know the condition or inside of any 
other hospital to compare with their own; 
they do not know the pay or hours of their 
own nurses nor where they feed or sleep. 
They have never given the smallest personal 
attention to making the lives of the young 
women easier or happier. They do not know 
the procedure as to out-patients or in-patients, 
and they know nothing whatever about the 
in-patients themselves. This is a fact tested 
by me in many cases.” 

Such a statement appears to me to prove the 
necessity of establishing in all our large cities 
Hospital Councils or Central Boards, to whom 
the public could apply for guidance and help 
before making their contributions. Although 
this question has not yet been brought to a 
satisfactory solution in London, yet it is ex- 
tremely gratifying to note that the Council of 
the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund has 
determined to inspect every hospital before 
making any further grants to their funds. 
One can hardly help expressing surprise that 
a similar course has not been adopted by the 
Council of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fund. Recent investigation has proved that 
in this particular respect Dublin is far ahead 
of any other city in the United Kingdom. 
Not only is every hospital which applies for 
a grant regularly inspected by a special com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, but the 
results of that inspection are printed and pub- 
lished for the use of the public. Moreover, 
every detail in connection with receipts and 
expenditure is set forth in these reports. 

To come now to the more particular object 
of this paper, I will place this proposition 
before my readers: That the aggregation of 
large numbers of sick people in the out-patient 
department of our hospitals and infirmaries is 
detrimental to the well-being of the patients, 
is unnecessary, and is likely to cause the 
spread of infectious disorders. 

Take the usual waiting-room of a_large city 
hospital, and what do you find? A large 
congregation of men, women and children 
(and more particularly the two latter) suffer- 


ok a 


ing more or less from every conceivable 
disease, mixed indiscriminately together, 
patiently waiting their turn to be called 
before the physicians and surgeons in atten- 
dance. Can the waiting room attendants 
be expected to distinguish between infectious 
and non-infectious cases? -You could hardly 
expect them to distinguish between a case of 
mumps and a case of ordinary swollen face, or 
between a case of roseola and a case of scarlet 
fever, or between a case of erythema and a 
case of measles. I am not in a position to 
give many statistics bearing on this particular 
point, simply because few hospitals publish 
statistics of the diseases met with in their 
out-patient departments. I can give, however, 
figures from one hospital in Manchester, and 
one in Liverpool, which will prove that the 
danger of infection is a real and not a fancied 
one. 

In the Clinical Hospital, Manchester, in 
1895, the following cases were treated in the 
out-patient department: Measles, 8; whooping 
cough, 9; chicken pox, 6; enteric fever, 2; 
erysipelas, 2; pediculi, 40 ; scabies, 50. 

In the Liverpool Infirmary for Children, in 
1896, the following cases were treated in the 
out-patient department: Typhoid fever 9; 
scarlet fever, 15; measles, 7; whooping cough, 
55; chicken pox, 32; mumps, 17; diphtheria, 
17; pediculi, 47; scabies, 32. 

It may be assumed that a similar condition 
of things occurs in the majority of the out- 
patient departments. 

Apart from the danger of spreading in- 
fectious diseases, I maintain that much 
suffering is caused by the long hours of 
waiting in a densely crowded apartment, that 
patients who suffer from acute disorders are 


made worse by long waiting in a vitiated 
atmosphere, and that the physicians and 
surgeons (especially the former, for, as a rule, 
there are twice as many medical as surgical 
cases) are wearied out by having to attend 
to such a large number of patients, and are 
consequently often not able to do full justice 
to cases that require their best energies to 
treat. The out-patient department of our 
general and other hospitals is fast becoming 
unmanageable, and it will really be necessary 
to make some radical changes. 

In the Report of the Birmingham Hospital 
Reform Inquiry Committee, I find it stated 
“that the actual number of persons ~ who 
received hospital treatment during the year 
1889 can only be arrived at as a matter of 
estimate, and the Committee think that it may 
be put down as being somewhere between 
140,000 and 150,000 persons. The figures 
(the Committee go on to say) are of very 
serious import. On the one hand they bear 
conclusive testimony to the high estimation 
in which the hospitals and their staffs are 
held by the public. On the other hand, the 
existing medical staffs are overworked by 
reason of the swarms of out-patients who 
crowd to the hospitals for treatment. This 
puts unfair pressure upon the visiting physi- 
cians and surgeons, and is detrimental to the 
patients themselves in two ways. In the first 
place, serious or complicated cases cannot 
receive that careful and prolonged medical 
investigation which would otherwise be 
afforded them, and secondly, the length of 
time which a patient has to wait before his 
turn comes to see the doctor must often be 
injurious to him. There is a further evil 
which results from the overcrowding of the 
out-patient departments—namely, that from 
want of time the physicians and surgeons 
cannot adequately utilise them for. purposes 
of medical instruction to the students. If the 
number of patients go on increasing at any- 
thing like the rate at which they have in- 
creased of late years, an utter breakdown of 
the present arrangements must be the result.” 

Then referring to the question of the ail- 
ments of out-patients, the committee say: “A 
man who cannot afford to pay for the proper 
treatment of a severe or complicated malady, 


or a long illness, may well be able to ‘pay. 


ordinary medical fees for a trivial ailment of 
short duration, and it is an abuse of hospitals 
to take up the time of the eminent physicians 


and surgeons who constitute the visiting staff — 
with crowds of trivial cases, to the detriment: 


- . 


“£1750. 


of the really serious cases which call for all 
their skill and attention.” n. ES es 
It is plain that the question whether a 
patient is a fit subject for hospital treatment 
depends partly on pecuniary and partly on 
medical considerations. No one but a skilled ~ 
medical man can be trusted to say whether a 
case is serious or trivial. But wherever the 
line should be drawn between fit and unfit 
cases, the great weight of the evidence shows 
that as regards out-patients it is widely trans-— 
gressed. : fe = 
The recommendations agreed upon by thi 
committee where as follows :— “epi at 
1. The formation of a general council repre 
sentative of all the public medical institution: 
of the city. facie ae ; 
2. The formation of an Inquiry Agency to 
investigate the circumstances of applicantsfor 
treatment at the hospitals. aml 
3. That apart from first aid and urgent 
cases, regulations should be passed by the 
hospitals to exclude trivial cases and case 
where either the patients are in a position to 
pay for such treatment as they may require 
or which could be more properly dealt with — 
under the Poor Law. ; 
4, That facilities should be given for cases 
so excluded, being dealt with by dispensaries 
or provident dispensaries. = . 
5. That any person recommended by a 
approved provident dispensary or by a quali : 
fied medical practitioner, should as arule be 
admitted to the out-patient department of the 
hospitals without further formality. = 
In conclusion, may I say that in addition to 
the above valuable recommendations it would x 
be advisable to make provision for the periodi- 
cal inspection of all hospitals by the Medical 
Officer of Health, and that officer should be - 
requested by the sanitary authority to publish 
a report dealing with defects that have come 
under his notice. We have rules and regula- 
tions dealing with overcrowding, &c., in lodging a 
houses; why shouldn’t we therefore take every 
possible precaution toensure that the sick in our 
hospitals are being dealt with under the most 
favourable hygienic conditions? In order to 
avoid all chances of conveying infectious dis- * 
eases in waiting rooms, and also to discriminate 
between trivial cases and cases that really © 


duties. It is well to note that such a system ; 
has been in operation for some years at St. 
Thomas’s and St. George’s Hospitals, and that. 


recently the authorities of St. Mary’s Hospital 
have made a similar appointment. #32 


Shambles at Wednesbury.—The Wedne 
bury Town Council has decided to make a 
application to the Local Government Boar 
for sanction to borrow £2,810 for the purpos 
of purchasing shambles, and to carry out 
street improvements. | >. 


Ludlow Sewerage Scheme.—A provisional | 
order, applied for by the Ludlow Town Council, 
for the purchase and taking of seven acres of 
land on the Hucks Barn Estate, Ludford, near 
Ludlow, otherwise than by agreement, has 
been received, and the sanitary committee 
are making preparations for plans for the 
septic tank system, eae : Se 

Upperstone Valley Sewerage.—At a 
meeting last week of the Upperstone Valley — 
Main Sewerage Board, the question of making © 
alterations and additions to farm buildings at _ 
Whittington was considered. The chairman 
said he wished the board to realise that the 
farm did not require so many buildings as 
were planned, but it would require them in 
about two or three years, and probably more, 
because as the farm developed into a sewerage 
farm so would the requirements for buildings 
continue to increase. Ultimately, after much ~ 
discussion, it was decided to leave out of the 
scheme a range of buildings on a part of the 
farm. This will bring the cost of the scheme, 
which was £3,000, down to £2,000. It wa 
also decided to erect five cottages, two at th = 
Whittington farm and one each at Tividale, 
Tetford, and Cradley Pool, at a total cost 
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THE PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE. 


| ee dispute has had one good result, and 
that is, the bringing of the masters into 
closer touch with one another, and the forma- 
tion of a national association. In the past 
they have been organised only by the federa- 
tion with the Master Builders’ Association, 
but at a meeting in the rooms of the 
Bradford Stone Exchange it was decided 
to form a national association to safe- 
guard the interests of master plasterers in 
particular, and also to work in conjunction 
with the Master Builders’ Association. At 
the meeting in Bradford nearly one hundred 
delegates were present. An executive com- 
mittee was also formed, and Mr. J. H. Sugden, 
of Bradford, was elec'ed as the association’s 
first president, with Mr. Hodkin, of Sheffield, 
as secretary pro tem. Subsequently the pre- 
sent dispute was discussed, and it was decided 
to forward a communication to the Master 
_ Builders’ Association on the subject. 

In a letter to the “ Daily Chronicle” of the 
llth inst., signed by “ Provincial Employer,” 
attention was drawn to the possibility of 
arbitration, which the writer thought would 
be the wisest course to take under the circum- 
stances. 

With regard to the meeting held on the 6th 
inst. the opinion of the members of the 


Plasterers’ Union on the action of the Execu- 


tive Council is in favour of what was dcne. 
The men state that if the proposals of the 
masters had been accepted, their position 
would have been made worse than it was 
before the ten weeks’ strike of 1896, and the 
prehta they won by that fight would have been 
ost. 
In the provinces the men seem to be still 
_ firmly resolved to abide by instructions from 
headquarters in London. Various associations 
have been formed. It is stated in a Yorkshire 
_ paper that architects are in thorough sym- 
pathy with the action of the master builders, 
- owing to the excessive cost of work during the 
last two years. Ata meeting in Bradford last 
Thursday of the Yorkshire Federation of the 
Master Builders a letter was read from the 
National Association of Master Plasterers, 
calling on the builders to declare a lock-out in 
all branches of the building trades; and at a 
meeting in Derby to-morrow it is intended to 
advocate this step. ‘ithe co-operative society 
in Leeds has engaged the whole of the hands 
who have not left the district for jobs else- 
where. 
Last week’s issue of “The Guardian ” has an 
interesting leader on the dispute. It says: 
“Every trade dispute runs the same wearisome 
course, through misunderstandings to mutual 
recriminations, charges and counter charges, 
‘it drags its way through a costly strike or lock- 
out, and issues, for the most part, in a compro- 
mise that settles nothing. In nine cases out 
of ten the real point at issue, overlaid in the 
course of the dispute by half-a-dozen subsidiary 
quarrels, is one which admits of no com- 
- promise, and is only decided by force majeure. 
Thus in the case of the plasterers a dispute, 
which a newspaper so friendly to work- 
men as the “Daily Chronicle,” has 
characterised as “senseless,” is in reality 
concerned with the question whether unionists 
are to allow non-unionists to work with them, 
or are to coerce them and the employers by 
striking or threatening to strike if they are 
employed. In itself the question seems a 
_ perfectly simple one, and in proportion to its 
simplicity is the impossibility of a solution 
likely to be acceptable to both parties. Either 
_ the non-unionists will be coerced, or they will 
not; either the unionists will work with them, 
or they will not. . . . On the merits of 
_ the case it is less difficult than usual to pro- 
“ nounce, inasmuch as the claim put forward by 
_ the men was more aggressive than usual. They 
demand not merely that the workmen em- 
ployed shall be unionists, but that the foremen 
should be coerced into joining the union. 
‘This seems to us a claim so impossible to 
it as to be little short of impudent.” 


on 
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The Allenton Schools, Derby, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 
The same grates have been supplied to the 
Girls’ Intermediate Schools, Cardiff. 


Builders and Bye-laws.—At the Tyne- 
mouth County Petty Sessions last week, J. C. 
Hope, Crown Street, Elswick Road, Newcastle, 
was summoned for failing to give proper notice 
in writing to the local surveyor before com- 
mencing to erect certain buildings, at Walls- 
end, on the 16th ult. Mr. W. 8. Daglish, clerk 
to the Wallsend Urban District Council, prose- 
cuted, and said the plans were strictly in 
accordance with the bye-laws, but the defen- 
dant had neglected to give the proper notice 
to the authority before commencing to build. 
He had received a letter from Mr. Hope, 
regretting the irregularity—A fine of ls. 
and costs was imposed. William Thompson, 
builder, Ninth Avenue, Heaton, was summoned 
for a-similar offence. Mr. Daglish read a letter 


from Mr. Thompson, expressing regret that he_ 


had unwittingly made a technical error, and 
explaining that he was always anxious to 
comply with the bye-laws.— Defendant was 
also fined Is. and costs. . 


a 


A Point in Bankruptcy Law.—At Roches- 
ter County Court, Edward Edwards, a jobbing 
builder, sued William Ward, the owner and 
occupier of Florence Villa, Grove Road, Frinds- 
bury, for 10s. 6d., for work done in opening up 
a cesspool, &c., and attending the City Sur- 
veyor in relation to plans and awaiting in- 
structions. The plaintiff complained that the 
job had been given to someone else to finish._— 
Defendant’s wife alleged that the work had 
not been done properly, nor with reasonable 
despatch, and someone else had to be got to 
finish it.—Plaintiff had made a similar claim 
against George William Rotherham, owner and 
occupier of the next villa, in respect to the 
same work. The defence in that case was the 
same as in the first, and it was further stated 
that in 1895 the plaintiff had been adjudicated 
bankrupt in the same court, and the work in 
question had been done just prior to his 
bankruptcy.—His Honour said that in that 
case the plaintiff could not recover this money. 
Whether the Official Receiver would was 
another matter. There would now be a non- 
suit. 


Damage Caused by Falling .Mortar.— 
In the City of London Court, before Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, an action was brought by 
Alfred Pickard, 106, Liverpool Road, against 
F. F. and J. Wood, builders, Cleveland Street, 


Mile End, to recover damages for having a . 


suit of clothes, &c., spoilt through the negli- 
gence of their men. It appeared that the 
defendants, on January 11th, were engaged in 
building operations at premises in Hounds- 
ditch. When the plaintiff walked along the 
pavement some mortar and lime fell through 
the scaffolding on to his hat, clothes, tie, &c., 
all of which were spoiled. Mr, Stephenson, 
the defendants’ counsel, said that they had 
permission from the City Corporation to erect 
the scaffold, which was properly fixed. The 
plaintiff must have gone inside the building. 
Mr. J. H. Welfare, the plaintiff’s solicitor, said 
that was simply ridiculous. Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr thought there was plenty of evidence of 
the scaffolding being insufficient. The mortar 
would not have poured down on the plaintiff 
otherwise. Fortunately the damage was not 
considerable. There would be judgment for 
the plaintiff for £3 10s. and costs. The de- 
fendants’ men should have been more careful. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act—A 
Broken Ankle.—Mr. Adshead Elliott, barris- 
ter, sat at the Manchester County Court last 
Thursday, as arbitrator under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897, to hear a claim for 
compensation made by Harry Lodge, a foreman 


bricklayer, residing at Tiverton Place, Ardwick, 
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against Benjamin Morton, a sub-contractor, in 
connection with the erection of the Midland 
Hotel, Peter Street. Mr. Symonds, barrister, 
appeared for the applicant, and the respondent 
was represented by Mr. Acton, barrister. On 
December 23rd last the applicant, in the 
course of his work at the site of the new 
Midland Hotel, was knocked down by a travel- 
ling crane. ‘The ankle of one leg was broken, 
and that of the other was severely sprained. 
He had since been under medical treatment. 
At the time of the accident he was in receipt 
of £2 10s. per week. Dr. Russell, Longsight, 
called for the applicant, said he thought it 
would be three or four months before the 
applicant would be able to get about at all, 
and that it would be at least twelve months 
before he would be able to trust himself on 
the leg of which the ankle had been broken. 
Dr. Brown, Higher Broughton, for the re- 
spondents, considered that the applicant 
would be able to resume work in six months. 
The arbitrator awarded the applicant £1 per 
week during total incapacity to work, and 
intimated that application might then be 
made to him again. 


Building Regulations at Felixstowe.— 
At the Woodbridge Petty Sessions a case was 
heard in which Messrs. Spencer, Santo, and 
Co., Ltd., of London, were summoned for 
erecting a certain building, and further with 
continuing the process of erection, after receiv- 
ing notice to desist. Mr. Jennings, who 
appeared for the Felixstowe Urban Sanitary 
Authority, said that according to Bye-law 53, 
every person who erected a building was bound 
to leave an open space at the rear exclusively 
belonging to that particular building. Atthe 
commencement of the bye-laws there was a 
definition of a domestic building, in which the 
present case was clearly embraced. The house 
they had before them had been divided, and a 
portion taken off and made into a new building. 
Part of this building was now let as a shop in 
Hamilton Road, and it would be claimed that 
the air space for the one behind was sufficient 
for both. Mr. G.H. Horton, the surveyor who 
drew up the plans deposited, said that in August 
a shop front was placed in Hamilton Road, 
and alterations were effected which practically 
made it into two buildings, and the air space 
for the hindermost had to serve for both. Mr. 
Glen, who represented the defending firm, said 
that the buildings were not separately rated, 
and the premises had existed exactly as at 
present since he had known them, with the ex- 
ception of the shop front and counters. When 
the house was separately occupied, the door 
communicating between the two parts was 
bolted on oneside at least. The new water-closet 
and drainage in substitution for the old ones 
were the points disapproved of by the Council in 
July. According to Mr. C. G. Havell, medical 
officer of health for Felixstowe and Walton, the 
buildings, as at present situated, had not 
sufficient air space, and he considered them 
objectionable.—Mr. Glen, in defence, said that, 
beyond Section 159 of the Public Health Act, 
the prosecution had no authority at all, for the 
premises were built before the regulations 
were made. Bye-laws made with reference to 
new buildings did not apply to old houses. It 
would be very hard to make them affect houses 
which were built before the regulations came 
into force. There had been no contention that 
the premises had been built latterly, or that 
they had been converted. His clients had not 
converted the houses, and had only bolted the 
door leading between the two parts of the 
house. If there were two buildings now, there 
were two buildings before ; and he held that the 
new shop front alone did not affect the ques- 
tion at all. What had been done was done in 
the original erection of the house. If it was 
not effected then, it was done subsequently, 
but before his client had come into possession, 
and was, therefore, done before the regulations 
affecting it came into force.— The Bench 
retired, and on returning, the chairman 
said that the majority did not consider 
the premises a new building. They would, 
therefore, dismiss the case, each side to pay 
its own costs. 
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Masters and Men. 


Plumbers’ Wages.—The operative plum- 
bers of Ashton, Stalybridge, Hyde, and district 
made an application for an advance in wages 
from 83d. to 9d. per hour, to commence on 
June 24th next. If the increase is not granted 
it is expected that arbitration will be resorted 
to. 


The Scarborough Master Builders’ 
Association have informed the Labourers’ 
Union, in answer to their request for a con- 
ference, that if they are prepared to discuss 
without prejudice their objection ,to working 
with non-Union labourers, and will give their, 
deputation full authority to settle the dispute, 
a committee of the Masters’ Association will 
be appointed at once to meet them. 


Close of the Arbroath Joiners’ Strike.— 
At a mass meeting of the Arbroath operative 
joiners last Thursday it was intimated that 
the masters at a meeting held the previous 
night had agreed to sign the bye-laws. The 
masters had already granted the men an 
increase of wages—from 74d. to 8d. per hour 
—but they had refused to sign the bye-laws 
which had existed last year as to country work 
and other matters. 


The Carpentry and Joinery Trades.— 
According to the employment returns issued by 


the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and. 


Joiners, the above-mentioned trades have not 
been materially affected by the Plasterers’ 
dispute. This society has only 828 members 
on unemployed benefit, out of a total of 58,000, 
representing a proportion of 1:4 per cent., and 
in the Manchester branches there are about 24 
members on donation, which is about 4°5 per 
cent. of the local membership. Demands for 
higher wages are in the hands of the employers 
in various districts. In Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Fleetwood, the men have asked for a penny 
per hour advance, the notice to expire at the 
end of the present month. A similar demand 
has been put forward in Rossendale, where the 
notice will expire a month later. In Wigan 
the workmen have asked for a penny per hour 
advance, the notice expiring at the end of this 
month. At Barrow the employers have already 
granted an increase of wages to the men. No 
friction of any serious character has arisen or 
seems likely to arise in connection with the 
wages movements referred to above. 


Halifax Joiner’s Strike: Judge’s Deci- 
sion.—In last week’s issue we gave a full 
report of this case, which was before Mr. 
Justice Sterling in the Chancery Division, and 
was an action brought by the plaintiff 
Charnock and twenty-five other master 
joiners, of Halifax, to restrain the defendants, 
two prominent members of the Union of 
Joiners, at Halifax, from watching or besetting 
the plaintiffs’ premises or interviewing their 
workmen with the object of inducing or per- 
suading the men not to work for the plaintiffs. 


The case came on again on April 12th, when. 


His lordship referred to the Acts relating to 
trades unions, and, having reviewed the 
evidence on this part of the case, expressed 
the opinion that what the defendants had 
done at Fleetwood, both at the landing stage 
and the railway station, amounted to an illegal 
act, and, therefore, the plaintiffs were entitled 
to an injunction. But as regarded what 
happened at Halifax when the men arrived 
there, there was a great conflict of evidence. 
The defendants said that they only inter- 
viewed the men with the legitimate object of 
obtaining and communicating information. 
Having carefully read the evidence on the one 
side and the other with respect to what 
happened at Halifax,he came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not a case in which he ought to 
grant an interlocutory injunction, and therefore 
that portion of the plaintiffs’ case failed This 
point could only by decided at the trial. His 
lordship granted an injunction as to Fleetwood, 
or any other place where the men might be 


landed, as he had already intimated. J udgment 
Was given accordingly. f 
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Engineering Notes. 


Sir Courtney Boyle presided last week 
over the Board of Trade inquiry into applica- 
tions by the Smithfield, Metropolitan, and 
Charing Cross Companies for Provisional 
Orders, enabling them respectively to compete 
in the supply of electric lighting in the City 
as against the City of London Company. 
After some discussion it was decided that the 
Board of Trade should communicate with the 
Corporation before coming to any conclusion 
in the matter. 


Lowestoft Electric Lighting.—A Local 
Government Board inquiry was held by 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Smith, R.E., last 
week, into an application made by the 
Lowestoft Town Council to borrow £30,000 for 
purposes of electric lighting. The estimate of 
capital outlay is as follows :—Buildings, 
£4,000; generating plant, including boilers, 
engines, dynamos, accumulator, battery, 
switchboard, pipework, pumps, engine-reom 
overhead travelling crane, and station lighting, 
£7,973; underground mains for private light- 
ing, £8,162; public arc and glow lighting, 
£757 ; meters.and house service connections, 
£2,000 ; engineering and legal expenses, £1,500; 
contingencies and unforseen, £500; ex- 
tension to Belle Vue Park, seven are lamps, 
and private distributing mains, £480; also 
the Grand Hotel, Kirkly, thirteen acres for 
private distributing mains, £2,800; total 
£28,172. 


A Contract Case.—At the West Brom- 
wich County Court, before his Honour Judge 
Young, an action was brought by James 
Lees, engineer, of Manchester, against J. 
and 8. Roberts, of the Swan Iron-foundry, 
West Bromwich, to recover £7 2s. 4d. paid 
by plaintiff for goods in excess of price 
fixed in acontract alleged to have been entered 
into between the parties. It appeared that 
early in October plaintiff ordered a quantity 
of tubing and special fittings from defendants, 
to be delivered in fourteen days. The goods, 
it was stated, were not delivered by the time 
arranged.—Mr. Ward, for the plaintiff, con- 
tended that the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover the amoynt claimed, which he had 
paid to another firm of tube manufacturers in 
excess of that which the defendants had 


quoted for the goods.—Mr. Darby, for the | 


defendants, handed in the correspondence, 
and urged that there was no contract, as 
before the place of delivery was settled the 
plaintiff cancelled the contract.—The Judge 
held that there was no contract, and gave 
judgment for the defendants, with costs. 


South-Eastern Railway Improvements. 
—A large number of improvements, involving 
the expenditure of many thousands of pounds, 
are to be effected in connection with the South- 
Eastern Railway. Extensive locomotive sheds 
and shops, costing about £60,000, with 
machinery and cottages for workmen to cost 
about £50,000, are being constructed at 
Slade’s Green.’ At Bricklayers’ Arms Station 
there are to be new sheds which are estimated 
to. cost about £30,000. The old low-level 
station at London Bridge is to be thoroughly 
renovated, and trains from Redhill and Cater- 
ham will be able to go on to Cannon Street or 
Charing Cross, The alterations at the low-level 
station will practically involve complete recon- 
struction; there will be a new entrance, and 
a new booking office, and the rearrsnge- 
ment of part of the present general 
offices will be effected. The total cost of this 
work is estimated at £25,000. At present 
from the Surrey Canal to St. John’s there are 
four lines, and under a new scheme two more 
lines are to be put down from St. John’s to 
Orpington, involving an outlay of about 
£400,000. Beyond Orpington the double sets 
of rails will be provided at railway stations 
only; but this scheme will practically neces- 
sitate the reconstruction of every railway 
station on the main line. As soon as the 
necessary Parliamentary powers have been 
obtained a start will be made at Tonbridge 
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Junction, where it will be needful to alter the 
levels of the bridge which carries the main 
road across the railway. The expenditure at 
Tonbridge is estimated at £40,000. For Ash- 
ford Station plans are being prepared which 
will provide for six separate roads, so that — 
Dover and Margate trains can both pullup 
in the station at the same time, instead of 
having to wait for each other as at present. 
The outlay at Ashford is calculated at over 
£60,000. The smaller stations between these _ 
important junctions will be taken up later, — 
but eventually every station is to be rebuilt — 
and have its four sets of rails, so that an 
express can always pass through without — 
interfering with local traffic. At Maidstone 
about £22,000 is being spent on station im- 
provements. > =e 


Lord Kelvin on Refuse Destruction. 
Lord Kelvin has just prepared a report © 
some investigations made by Professor Archi- 
bald Barr and himself in Edinburgh, Brad- — 
ford, and Oldham, on the subject of the 
destruction of town refuse. The report is — 
altogether a remarkable document, and is not 
only of great interest to local authorities, but 
to the general public. In one instance he — 
experimented on damp ashpit refuse, contain- 
ing a large proportion of night soil and ~ 
vegetable matter from markets and shops. — 
This was consumed without the slightest — 
trace of smoke. In addition to this solution — 
of the smoke difficulty, the residual products 
proved to be of great commercial value. In — 
another case the steam produced by the pro- 
cess of destruction was utilised for the driving _ 
of electric lighting machinery and other power _ 
purposes. No coal or coke whatever was — 
employed, and in this instance also there was 
an entire absence of smoke. Lord Kelvin’s — 
report demonstrates that our public bodies ~ 
have no longer any excuse for referring to — 
“ waste products,” but havewithin their reach 
the means of turning the most unpromising 
kinds of refuse to a highly profitable account. 


The City’s ElectricLighting.—Aspecially 
convened meeting of the Court of Common — 
Council, presided over by the Lord Mayor, was a? 
held at the Guildhall recently for the purpose 
of considering electric lighting questions. At 
the beginning of the proceedings the Town = 
Clerk read the opinion of Mr. Danckwerts, 
barrister-at-law, who had been consulted as to 
whether, under the provisions of the 42nd 
Section of the Sewers Act, 1848, and the 53rd 
Section of the Act of 1851, contracts made — 
with the City of London Electric Light Com- — 
pany were not null and void in consequence of — 
Sir Joseph Savory, M.P., and other members ~ 
of the Corporation, who were shareholders or _ 
promoters of the Electric Lighting Company, ~ 
having taken part in granting the contracts. — 
Mr. Danckwerts was emphatically of opinion — 
that the contracts were, in consequence, null — 
and void. On the recommendation of the — 
Streets Committee, and acting on the advice — 
of the City solicitor, it was resolved to take 
further legal opinions on the matter before — 
finally deciding as to the course which should | 
be adopted with regard to the existing con- — 
tracts. The Court then proceeded to discuss — 
at great length recommendations of the ~ 
Streets Committee suggesting that evidence — 
should be tendered on the part of the Corpora-_ 
tion at the adjourned Board of Trade City — 
electric lighting inquiry, and that the Board 
of Trade should be advised against granting ~ 
more than one provisional order for the supply _ 
of electric light in the City. The report of — 
the committee further recommended that if © 
the Board of Trade should be advised to — 
allow competition in the City, the Corporation — 
should have the right to purchase upon terms 
the whole of the undertaking, whether within 


should be enforced for the purpose of pre- 
venting an amalgamation of the competing 
companies. The report was agreed to, with 
the exception of that portion which recom- — 
mended only one provisional order for the 
City, and in regard to this it was resolved, in 4 
view of the opinion of counsel, to advise that — 
no preference ought to be given to one com- — 
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~ Surveying and Sanitary 


: Notes. 


Street Widening in Leeds.—Holbeck 
Lane is to be widened, and a new street con- 
structed from it to Springwell Road. 


Ardrossan Drainage Scheme, — The 
Ardrossan Commissioners have agreed to 
adopt a scheme which will carry the main 
drainage outlét from Montgomerie Pier to a 
point outside the harbour. This will cost 
about £3,400. 


Proposed Shambles at Arbroath.—The 
sub-committee of the Cleansing Committee of 
the Police Commission of Arbroath has de- 
cided to advertise for competitive plans for 
new shambles. 


Ilkeston Requirements.—The Ilkeston 
Town Council having applied to the Local 
Government Board for permission to borrow 
£4,630 for-improvements in Bath Street, 
and £450 for the construction of an under- 
ground sanitary convenience in the Market 
Place, Inspector Robert H. Bicknell, at- 
tended at the Town Hall recently to in- 
quire into the circumstances. The Town 
Clerk explained that £3,730 was required 
for the purpose of widening the street ad- 
joining premises No. 155, Bath Street, and 
£900 for improvements at the south end of the 
street, near the Market Place. With respect 
to the £3,730, the price given for the property 
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was £2,775, the proposed alteration to the 
premises was estimated to cost £565, and there 
were premises in the rear which would have to 
be rebuilt in order that the property might be 
put in a complete condition, the expense of 
this being £350; the footpath in front would 
cost £12 7s. 6d., and the legal expenses would 
be £25, making a total of £3,727 7s. 6d. 


The City Engineer’s Annual Report tothe 
Corporation states that the length of new sewers 
constructed in London during the year was 
137ft., and the number of houses drained, 176. 
Negotiations had been continued to acquire the 
various interests in the premises required for 
the widening of the southern side of Fleet 
Street. Several claims had been settled, and 
one frontage set back to the new line. The 
remaining claims were ready for settlement. 
The premises 19 and 20, Fleet Street, nearly 
opposite St. Dunstan’s Church, being about to 
be rebuilt, a favourable opportunity occurred 
for widening Fleet Street at its western 
end, and the London County Council had 
agreed to contribute £20,000 towards the 
cost ; this the Corporation had accepted. 
The improvement at the western end of Cheap- 
side had occupied attention, and many interests 
had been acquired. All remaining claims were 
under negotiation. The London County Council 
had declined to contribute to the widening of 
London Wall, on the ground that the land in 
Finsbury Circus, &c., having realised a higher 
price than it would have otherwise fetched 
owing to the intended widening, the Corpora- 
tion were not entitled to compensation. With 
regard to the large area destroyed by the great 
fire in Cripplegate, when three and a half 
acres were demolished, the Corporation gave 


great attention to the question of effecting 
improvements. Many schemes and estimates 
for widening the existing thoroughfares and 
for forming new streets were prepared, but 
the London County Council had declined 
to contribute towards any of them. Fail- 
ing to obtain any contribution from the 
London County Council, the Corporation, 
considering that any improvement, if carried 
out, would be of a metropolitan and not 
a local nature, did not feel justified in pro 
ceeding by themsélves. The result had been 
that the properties on the site had been rebuilt 
on the old lines of frontage, and no improve- 
ment effected. An arrangement had been 
made for widening Lothbury on the south side 
between Prince’s Street and the Old Jewry. 
The London County Council had agreed to 
contribute one-third of the cost of making the 
street 50ft. wide. ‘The Corporation were 
forming a new street between Fenchurch 
Street and Crutchedfriar the 
owner of the land paying £6,000 towards the 
cost—and, on the invitation of the London 
County Council, were contributing one-half 
the cost of widening Mansell Street, one of the 
direct approaches to the Tower Bridge. The 
price paid to the Gas Light and Coke Company 
for public lighting had been 2s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet. As regarded the electric light, 502 
arc lamps were being used, but the question 
of lighting the side streets by electricity was 
still under consideration. The number of 
defective lamps observed was 886, for which 
the company was fined in each case. On the 
application of the Drinking Fountain Associa- 
tion, the whole of the cattle troughs and 
drinking fountains belonging to them within 
the City were transferred to the Corporation, 
who had undertaken to maintain them. 


3 COMPLETE LIST 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF - 
DELIVERY. WORE TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
m BUILDINGS— : 
April 21  Applegarth, Richmond, be ee ahaa to ns i ae etree Clark and Moscrep, Architects, Darlington. 

“ sa 21 Barnsley—Store and House ss ef British Co-operative Society G. Moxon, 26, Church-street, Barnsley. 

Sy 21 Dewsbury—Semi- detached Villas. oc as Tn a I cena one J. L. Fox, Architect, Bond-street, Dewsbury. 

Fe 21 Manchester—Bandstafrd Parks, &e., Committee City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

5 21 New Tredegar, Mon.—Alterations to "House J. Price dee H. Sketch, Architect, New Tredezar. 

3H 21 School Boar... T. W. T. Richardson, 57, High-street, Stockton. 


bed 


21 Halifax—Rebuilding, &c., Chureh .. 
21 Seacombe, Cheshire—Church Works 


” 
” 
7 2 Melksham—Two Shops... Fie 
22 Bexhill, Sussex—Three Cottages 
Malpas, near Truro—Pair of ponte 
22 Morecambe—Cottag Ryo. : 

22 Crossgar, Theta. Dwelling: house .. 

23 Leeds— Warehouse ea 


- 23 Reigate—Isolation Hospital : 

3 24 Bourne, Lincs.—Alterations to House 

* 24 Drumin, Scotland—Dwelling-houses, &c. ... 

24 Low Moor—Alterations to Passenger Station, fe, 
5 24 Runcorn—Shed_... 

o 24 Low Buston, near ‘Alnwick—Parmsteading 


24 Upper Norwood—Public Library ... 
/O\ldbam—Retort House, Chimney, &c. 


Hereford—Bridge Repairs... 
Horbury—Chapel and School.. 


Trowbridge—Alterations, &c. to House 
Harrow—Enlarging School ... : 
Hyde, Manchester—Post Office 
Likley—Stores aot 
Crewe—Liberal Club Premises. 
London, N.—Shelters, &c. 


Londonderry—Station Houses ae 


Rhbostyllen, Wales—Infant School ... 
Workington—Semi-detached Villas... 
Brighton—28 Artizans Dwellings 

Le phtih lier Nabi ie BBR Se &Gso see 
Halifax—Schools .. is ene 
Chester—Public Bathé .. f 


Ynysybwl, Wales—Public Hall 
Gwbert-on-Sea—Hotel Wings re 
Lisburn, Ireland—4 Dwelling-houses 


Paddington, W 
Breamore, Hants—Bridge Works 


Halifax—Schools, &e. ... * 
Gloucester—School, &e. ae : 
Brecon—Concrete Wall, &e. .. 
Darlington—Electric Lighting Station 
Norwich—Seven-storey Factory... 
Bristol—Offices ... Zi ne is 


Stockton-on-Tees—Alterations, &c., to Schools ... 


22 Chinley, near Chapel-en-le- Prith—Hospital Buildings... 


Walthamstow—Enlargement of Workshop 


Liverpool—Extension of Goods Station, &e. 


Poole—Alterations, &c. to Public Baths ; 
London, E.C.—Taking-down and Rebuilding Walls 


London, S.E.—Alterations to Boiler House, ke... ‘SS 
Kelling, near Holt, Norfolk—Enlarging Pate 


Prudhoe, Northumberland—Police Station 


Sik bomen Police Cottages and Cells 
.—Reconstruction of Bridge 


Altcar, near ana EC Sak Naval. Reserve Buildings 


St. Paul’s Spiritual Church - 
Welsh Congregational Church .., 
High Peak Hospital Committee rat 
H, White a a 2 
.. Hast Sussex County ‘Council =... 
.. H.and R. Burley ob se Seg 
,  T. Woodhouse va ee Ee see 
Wi. Eutton. =. fivse 
... Pilkington Bros., Ltd, 
.« — Town Council.., pt ae 
W. North ae i: ae 
Lanes. & Yorks. Rly. Co.... 
. Union Guardians ; x 
w, BR. Deuchar 


W.G. Gray and Sous, 28, George- street, Halifax. 
Secretary, 125, Brighton- ‘street, Seacombe. 
W.R. Bryden, 1, George-street, Buxton. 

H, Brakespear, High- street, Corsham, Wilts. 

FE. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
W. Swift, 38, Lemon-street, Truro. 

A. L. Lang, 12a, Pedder-street, Morecambe. 

F. W, Lockwood, 16, Waring-street, Belfast. 

T. Winn, 92, Albion-street, Leeds. 

W. H. Prescott, Market Hall, Redhill. 

F, G. Shilcock, Architect, Bourne. 

— Skinner, Factor’s Otfice, Drumin, 

Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, 

The Master, Workhouse, Dutton. 

M, T. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick, 


Croydon and LambethLibrar ryAuthor cities Haslehurst, 7as Laurence Pountney Hill, B.C. 


Gasworks Committee 
School Board .. : 
County Council 
Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Company .. 
Sir V. Caillard ve ide 
IP .. United District School Board 
na .. Commissioners of H.M. Works .., 


Gas Olfices, Greaves-street, Oldham. 
Wests Long more, Bridge Chambers, Hoe-st., Walthamstow. 
A, Dryland, County Surveyor, Shirehall, Hereford. 
W.H. Dinsley, Architect, Chorley, Lanes. 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
W. 4H. Stanley, Architect, Market House-chas. Trowbridge. 
Houston and Houston, 5, York- buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
Offices, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Ey ... Leeds Industrial Co- pe ean Society Ltd. J, W. Fawcett, 10, Albion-street, Leeds. 


St. Mary’s Vestry, Islington 

Council... Se 
Hackney Union Guardians: Ay 
Donegal Railway Company 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Weybourne U. D..School Board... 
Bersham School Board o as & 
Corporation .., ew. 

Corporation ... ae 

School Board... ta 

Corporation ... A nad 3 
County Council Ti wee =, 57) 


H. G. Larmour as 

County Council 

ats .. Vestry 

County Council *< es 
Admiralty Works Set tment .., 
School Board... Pe 

.. School Board... Ke: 

« County Council chs Se wag a 
.. Corporation .., ues Pa 
.. <A, J. Caley and Son, Limited... ve 
Prudential Assurance Company.., i 


, W. Sugden and Sons, Architects, Leek. 
J. PB. Barber, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Upper-st., Islington, W. 
J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Poole. 
W. A. Finch, 76, “Pinsbury- -pavement, E.C, 
J. Barton, Engineer, Exchange- buildings, Dundalk. 
C.8. Peach, 28, Victoria- street, Westminster. 
F. Andrews, Clerk, Holt, Norfolk. 
T. Bury, Clerk, Regent- street, Wrexham, 
W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria-blds., Workington. 
F. J.C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. 
oy OgeHONe? and Willoughby, 100, King- street, Manchester. 
W. C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 
Douglas and Minshull, Architects, Abbey-square, Chester, 
J. Cresswell, Architect, Moot Halil, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Ai Rees,jArchitect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Pontypridd. 
C, Morgan-Richardson, Cardigan, 
H. Hobart, Architect, Dromore, County Devon, 
W.. J. Taylor, Un "Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
C, Weston, Vestry 
W..J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castile, Winchester. 
Director, 
W.. C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 
P. Cooke, 9, Bérkeley-street, Gloucester. 
H. E. Thomas, Clerk, County Hall, Brecon. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 
E, Boardman and Son, Queen-street, Norwich. 
A, Waterhouse and Son, 20, New Cavendish-street, W. 


all, Harrow-road, W, 


21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


VATE : FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | | j as . 
ENGINEERING— abate 
il 2 rd—f 1} an Xe ra ..  Bural Distriet Council... He ..  ‘T, Llanwarne, Clerk, Hereford. 
aan or Pepe dep an peeatees RENT a, ies Ra .. Union Guardians _... ie Ese «. W.and T. R, Milburn, 20, Bawoott-stresty Sunder a 
a 23 Port Louis, Mauritius—Electric Lighting ot ... Corporation Agent-General for Mauritius, 9, Idol-lane, City. : 


a 24 Perth—Railway ... = Lochearnhead, St. Fillans, and Comrie Crouch and Hogg, 175, Hope-street, Glasgow. 


Railway Co. : : He 
Ff. 24 Ashton-under-Lyne—Sluices, Valves, &c. ... *; .. Corporation ... ese ea es tae Oe ee shag, Hoty ey oreo ee sy Be seme rst § 
24 Lipney, Clackmannanshire—Reservoir and Filters .... County Council ree hei ae ..  W.R, Copland, 146, West Regent-street, OW. <ul 
. 24 R sf te—Steam Conduit, Laundry Machinery, &. .., Town Council... ces oe cA “\ W. H. Prescott, Borough Surveyor, Market Hall, Redhill. 
< 24. Teac Scotland—Conerete ‘Sea Wall th oe: ... Commissioners ie ‘a a . J. &H. V. Eaglesham, Engineers, Wellington-chbrs., Ayr. : 
electric Plant... ae ee Poplar Board of Works . «Li. Potts, 117, High-street, Poplar, Bs <= an 
is 25 London_—Alterations at Pumping Station... Frc ... County Council we eh fe .. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens,S.W. 
3 25 Erith, Kent—Overhead Traveller... ee 5 -. London County Council ... ane .. Engineer, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. “iS = 
is 2 West Ham—Engines, Alternators, and Exciters .. Town Council... va Se an aw Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, Wert Shaw 
9 25 Kingston-on-Hull—Electric Lighting School ... .. School Board ... Aas Be 5 .. D.J. O'Donoghue, Board’s Offices, mene bs es 
33 25 Tyldesley, Lancs.—Firebricks, Clay, Retorts, &c. ... District Council __... eis A .» ©. Austin, Manager of Gasworks, Ty > a ee, fat 
” 26 London, §.E.—Boilers, Steam Pipes, &e. ... = ... Metropolitan Asylums Board... .. T. D, Mann, Clerk, Norfolk House, Norfolk-s ee C. 
33 26 Donegal—Stations, &e. ... ex ae +2 65 .. Donegal Railway Company ies .. J, Barton, Engineer, Exchange-buildings, Dundalk, 
5 27 Gravesend and Milton—Engines, Pumps, &. ... .. Waterworks Company... aaeeuruney aly Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. ae 
9 28 Launceston—Reeonstructing Bridge se ae “" Broadwoodwidger R. D, Authorities ... C. G. S. Acock, County Council Surveyor, Totnes. = 
en 28 Mansfield—Purifers, &c. BA ae ree Mee = Comoraane es as Rt a ra i Guile: SL Gasworks, ee og 
Ma; 1 Reigate—Electric Lighting Plant ... Ae sas .. Town Council... ose oe ay. a. . Hastings, 13, Victoria-street, 5.W. ae 
= 1 Merthyr Tail Sewacewtranins Tanks, &c. ... .. Urban District Council _ ... eit .. ™. F. Harvey, Hngineer, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. : 
xs 1 Morecambe—Structural Steel Work of Tower ... .. Tower Company Limited ... ~ .. BR. T. G. Read, 1, Great Chapel-street, Wena 87 
“FA 1 New Ross and Waterford—Railways me poe “Dublin, Wicklow, & Wexford Rly. Co, M.F. Keogh, Secretary, Westland-row Station, Bi eae oe 
‘f 2 Perth, Western Australia—Electric Lighting Concession City Council ... Spa NS = ... Agent-Generals for Western Australia, 15, 8 peste { a age 
“F 2 Clacton-on-Sea—Filter Beds at Waterworks ... ... Urban District Council ... .. «J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. Eien =e +» SeWe j 
7 2 Abercynon, Wales—Steel-rope Suspension Footbridge.. Mountain Ash Urban District Council.. J. Williams, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. gs 
7 8 Epsom—Eleetric Lighting Plant _ ... vs FEE .. Urban District Council ... rE: .. W.C.C. Hawtayne, 9, Queen-street-place, H.C. ‘ oF eee 
5 15 Egremont, Cheshire—Gasholder, Tank, &e. ; fs ... Wallasey Urban District Council .. J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 
= 17 London, E.—Construction of Wells, &. ... ae ... Poplar Union... a He ess .. E. J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. ee ele 
” 18 Egremont, Cheshire—Gasholders ... ah Fs .. Wallasey Urban District Council J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Bir a 9 ae 
os 18 London, N.W.—Hlectrice Lighting Plant ... a ... $t. John’s Vestry, Hampstead ... A. P. Johnson, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hed, Bae 25 iW 25 oa 
June 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession ... af ee .» Municipal Council ... as Sie J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, Lon Bek Se > 


2> 


IRON AND STEEL— 


April 24. Ashton-under-Lyne—Cast-iron Pipes, &c.... mes ... Corporation ... ai os ra «J.T, Harnshaw, Survyeyor,,,Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne+ 
ae 24. London, E.C.—Railway Stores an im Bombay, Baroda, and Central India T. W. Wood, Secretary, 45, Finsbury-cireus, E.C. = 


Railway Company ; ; 
Re 24 London, E.C.—Bridge Work, Stores, &e. ... =P .. Burma Railways Company Limited ... Offices, 76, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. pee 
99 24. Egremont, Cheshire—Pipes, Meters, &c. ... ee 1. Wallasey Urban District Council .. Gas and Water Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. ~ 
or 25 Stretford, Manchester—Iron and Steel, Pipes, &e. .. Gas Company... ae ze ..  .«.  H, Kendrick, Gas Engineer, Gas Works, Stretford, 3 Witenes 
“ 25 London, S.W.—Underframes, &e., for Dining Saloons... Secretary of State for India in Council,,, E.G. Burls, Director-General of Stores, India Office, 8. bcs 
Fy 25 Burnley—Cast-iron Floor Plating ... fee See .. Gas and Electricity Committee... ..  W.R. Wright, Borough Electrical Engineer, Burnley. - 
( 26 Glasgow—Various Goods ES a = -* ... Corporation Tramways... Fe .. J. Young, 88, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
5 26 Amsterdam—Ironwork for Light Railway Bridges ... Ministry for the Colonies ... ate .. _—Nyhoff, Publisher, The Hague. é 
es 29 Ealing—Name Plates fe He Sea ee .. Urban District Council... = .. C. Jones, Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing. - 
May 3 Watford—Iron Pipe Sewers, &c. ... = rhe .. Urban District Council ... wie .. D. Waterhouse, 14, High-steet, Watford. : 
3 8 London, S.E.—Bailings, Gates, &. ...  ..  .. .. County.Council ..  «.  «. +.  Architect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— ; 
April 24 London, S.W.—Plumbers’ Fittings, Paints, &c.... ..... County Council s rer ina .. Clerk, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
= 25 Manchester—Painting Seven Libraries Z ta ... Libraries Committee AK 7 .. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 2 
May 8 London, 8.W.—Painting Bandstands, &e, *s .. County Council re BS a, ... Architect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardens, 8.W. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE— : : cs" 
April 21 Ashford, Kent—Broken Granite ae Ay: ict ». » Urban District Council .., e .. W. Terrill, Surveyor, North-street, Ashford. ‘ e 
aS 21 East Molesey—Materials, &e.... 2. ane ae ... Urban District Council ... aes .. Surveyor, District Council Office, East Molesey. ~— So 3t 
3 22 Batley, Yorks.—Street Works we int ae .. Town Council... = aa Me .. ©. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Batley. 2 
a 22 Cardiff—Roads and Sewers... Ke ie +e .. Corporation .., 3 ne Si ... W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. <e 
ay 24 Long Ashton, Bristol—Works and Materials... .. Rural District Council ... ~ .. J» Hawkins, District Surveyor, Brockley, Bristol. = 
o 24 Morley, Yorks.—Paving and Flaggin ay sve .. Borough hee Pie oS: = .. W.E. Putnam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Morley. > Es : 
A 24. Runcorn—Granite Macadam ... ae ae er .. Rural District Council —... im .... J. Ashton, Clerk, Runcorn. Sera eee 
= 24 Thakeham, Sussex— Materials oo ns aps ... Rural District Council ... = .. A. F, Mant, Clerk, Storrington. % pa te : 
> 24 Waterloo, Lancs.—Street Works ... ms = .. Urban District Council .., ot .. FS. Yates, Surveyor. Town Hall, Waterloo. : pe oe 
ra 25 Felixstowe—Making-up Roads se re ee .. Urban District Council ... ae ... Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. i ; = 3 
25 Hambledon, Guildford—Materials, &c. ... os .. Rural District Council _... = ..  G, Lintott, Surveyor, Cranleigh. * 2 he 
Ae 25 London, N.—Wood Paving... a = act ... Stoke Newington Vestry ... ie ... BR. Brown, Surveyor, Offices, 126, Church-street,N. eS, 2 
~ 25 Winford, near Bristol—Widening Road ... ee .. Long Ashton Rural District Council .... J. Hawkins, District Surveyor, Brockley, near Bristol, ae 
5 26 Twickenham—Materials aa ie ies yc Urban District Council ©... oat .. FE. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. _ as 
¥ 26 Hull—Tramway Street Works ie iti “oe ... Corporation ... sh an 50 .. A. E, White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. ee 
Bes 26 Hertfordshire—Cartage, Materials, &c. .... es .. County Council Spe a? aa ... U. A, Smith, 41, Parliament-street, Westminster,S.W. 
< 26 Neston, near Chester—Team Labour ia = .. Urban District Council ... = .. Surveyor, Town Hall, Neston. : 
a 2 Hellingly, Sussex—Road Aes es 8 = .. East Sussex County Council ... .. EF. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
May London, W.—1,260,000 Creosoted Yellow Deal Bricks... Paddington Vestry ... Ri a; .. Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 


1 
= 1 London, 8.E.—Tar Paving Materials 
9 


ae .. County Council x Se er .. Parks Department, 9, Spring-gardens, S.W. =, 
as 2 Haywards Heath, Sussex—Road Works .., as .. Urban District Council ... oak ..  E. Waugh, Clerk, Boltro-road, Haywards Heath. : 
a 3 London, 8S.W.—Road Making and Paving... i .. Fulham Vestry ie ae ch ..  C. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham-green,8.W. 
SANITARY— : 
April 24 Morley—Sewering Road =e a ete ea "s RG W. E. Putnam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Morley, — 
a 24 Croston, near Preston—Sewers, &e.... re ie .. Urban District Council ... eae .. FE. E. Dixon, 49, Lime-street, Preston. : 2 
=H 27 Dalkeith—Cleaning and Watering Streets... +? ... Burgh Commissioners T. Sturrock, Clerk, Dalkeith. 
i 27 Tring, Herts.—Sewers, &c, ats Fea eae Urban District Council .. or «. J.J. Taylor, 1, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
“, 28 Gorton, Lancs.—Sewering ... Fr: a5 ee .. Urban District Council ... a .. C.J. Lomax, 37, Cross-street, Manchester. 
a 29 Haslingden—Materials for Outfall Sewerage Works ... Outfall Sewerage Board ... a .. H.L. Hinnell, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
ne 29 Garlands, near Carlisle—Drainage Works... ee ... Asylum Committee of Visitors ..  _... J. Little, Sanitary Engineer, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisle. 
May 1 Mountain Ash, Wales—Sewers 4 ea we yee Urban Digtrict:Council... 5, ..*  «: J.Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
55 1 Darenth, near Dartford—Sanitary Appliancesat Asylum Metropolitan Asylums Board... .. 1T.D. Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
AS 9 Mortlake—Lime... i a we cy i .. Richmond Main Sewerage Board ... _W. Fairley, Engineer, Works, Mortlake. 
rf 12 Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme ... sat wank See eaeaebabn Town Engineer, Johannesburg. 
COMPETITIONS. 
DATE x ; : 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIBED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


BE SENT IN, 


April 24 Arbroath—Infectious Diseases Hospital ... sip vee 205 £15, £10 v4; fei aS a «.  W.F, Macintosh, Clerk to Arbroath Buneh Cohmisncneme 
mp 29 Frome—School of Science and Art ... i 5, £10 ¥y ses ey .. Urban District Council, 


99 30 Ramsgate—Concert Hall, Reading Room, Lavatories,&c. £50, £20, £10... Ses sad is ... T. G. Taylor, Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 
May 1 Dover—Pier Concert Pavilion... An af Feo ve, £20 Ne an ce Fs re .. Promenade Pier and Pavilion Company Limited. 
1 Stockton-on-Tees—Market Hall 2... ue ue ~S £25, £15, £10... saute A Pink eae COPPOLaMons ; ; 
5 9 Salford—Laying-ont Site of Barracks... ne we £80, £20, £10 ase OSE ae Corporation. 
as June 1 Leeds— Market Hall and Shops a ne fs .. £150, £100, £50 es seu ae ... . Corporation, 
re 5 3 Harrogate—Kursaal ... ae = ae ... £150, £100, £75 re ekg ra ... . Corporation. © 
OR ; 27 Edinburgh—County Buildings rs fr, eae ~~ £100, £50 = Midlothian County Council. 


ate... London, 8,W.—Publi¢ Baths s.. +e 44 ne S157 108, £78 Lip, £52 10s. ss Commissioners of Fulham’ Public Baths and Was 
: Z Town Hall, Walham Green,S.Ws 


rin Oe So 


2 
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- Property and Land Sales. 


Between BLACKHEATH and CHARLTON. 


Important FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE. 

_ To Land Companies, Capitalists, and Building Specu- 
a3 ators.—The choice Freehold Building Estate, known 
as Eastcombe, a portion of the estates of the late 
William Angerstein, Esq., on the main road from 
Blackheath to Charlton, about half a mile from West- 
combe Park and Charlton Station, from whence 
London is reached by South-Eastern Railway in 
twenty minutes, about a mile from Blackheath, and 
in the midst of a healthy and highly popular district, 
comprising a most commodious Family Residence, 
with two lodge entrances, stabling, charming pleasure 
grounds, and well-timbered miniature park, let on 
yearly tenancy of £280 per annum; together with 
beautifully undulating pasture land, extending from 
the Charlton-road with long frontage thereto, to 
Victoria and Invicta roads, Westcombe-hill, the 
whole comprising 38 acres. The estate is immediately 
ripe for development, and offers exceptional facilities 
to capitalists for the creation of ground-rents, and 
the demand for middle-class houses in this favourite 
locality assures successful building operations. 


ESSRS. BEADEL, WOOD and CO. will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 

yard, London, H.C., on TUESDAY, MAY 16th, at ONE 

o'clock precisely, the above valuable BUILDING 
ESTATE, in one lot. - 


Particulars, with plan and-conditions of sale, may be 


_ obtained of W. T. Harrcur, Esq., Solicitor, Norwich ; 


at the Mart; and of Messrs. BEADEL, Woop and Co., 


97, Gresham-street, E.C. 


BLACKHEATH and GREENWICH. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. 
To Builders, Land Companies, and Speculators, 


A plot of valuable Freehold Building Land, ripe for the 

~ immediate erection of villa residences, situate in and 
having an important frontage of 172ft. to Westcombe- 
hill, within five minutes’ walk of Westcombe-park 
Station, on the South-Eastern Railway,.and only 
twenty minutes’ ride from London Bridge, and con- 


taining about half an acre. With possession. 
_ A yaluable Freehold Building Site, known as Combe 
Farm, available for the erection of first-class villas 
and shops, situate in and having a frontage of 300ft. 


to Westcombe-park Station, and containing about 

- 2acres. Let ona yearly tenancy. 

_ A block of Freehold Building Land, of about 6 acres, 
with a frontage of 1100ft. to Horn-lane, near the 


_- Woolwich-road, and let on a yearly tenancy. Suitable 


_ for the erection of manufacturing premises. 

An important area of Freehold Building Land, situate 
adjacent to the Woolwich-road, ready for the imme- 
diate erection of houses and business premises, and 
containing about 26 acres. Let ona yearly tenancy. 


ESSRS. BEADEL, WOOD & Co. will 
« - SELL by AUCTION at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 
yard, London, E.C., on Tuesday, May 16th, 1899, at one 
_ o'clock precisely, in four lots the above valuable FREE: 
HOLD PROPERTIES, being a portion of the estate of 
Particulars, with 


the late William Angerstein, Hsq. 
plans and conditions of sale, may be obtained as above. 


Auctions for the Year 1899. 


ESSRS. TROLLOPE’S SALES of FREE- 
HOLD and LEASEHOLD ESTATES, HOUSES, 
GROUND-RENTS, &c., will take place at the Mart, 


E.C., as follows :— 

- Thursday, April 20th 
Thursday, May 18th 
Thursday, June 8th 
Thursday, July 13th 


Sales will be held on other dates as required. In all 


Thursday, August 3rd 
Thursday, October 19th 


eases Messrs. Trollope will be glad to have as long 


notice as possible respecting any property they may be 
structed to offer by auction. 


F Forthcoming Salesfor the ur 1899, 
: M ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY (Lumleys, 


of St. James’s House, 22, St. James’s-street, 
London, 8.W.) beg to announce the following days of 
SALE by AUCTION, for the forthcoming year, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C.; but, in addition, other 
dates can be arranged for special sales. Terms on 
application, 

- Tuesday, April 25th 
Tuesday, May 23rd 
Tuesday, June 6th 
Tuesday, June 20th 
Tuesday, July 4th Tuesday, Nov. 28th 
Tuesday, July 18th Tuesday, Dee. 12th. 

Messrs. E. and H. Lumley announce in the adver- 

tisement columns of the ‘‘ The Times” on Saturdays a 
complete list of their sales, which will include estates 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, town and country 
‘properties, ground-rents, reversions, gas and water 
shares, stocks, &e. In cases where property is to be 
included ample notice should be given in order to 
insure due publicity.—St. James’s-house, No. 22, St. 
James’s-street, S.W. 


_ By EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 

& At the Auction Mart, 
aoe On Wednesday, May 10th, 
Fe At Two o’clock, in one Lot. 


gad A 
_ \PILL-HILL, Hendon. — Valuable FREE- 
eee HOLD ESTATE, well situate, opposite the 
 Mill-hill Station, on the Great Northern Railway, with 
_ its capital service of trains to King’s-cross, Moorgate- 
_ street, and Broad-street, and within eight miles by 
oad of Regent-street. The property comprises nearl 
00 acres of ornamentally timbered pasture land, wit 
rentle, warm southern slope, almost entirely -sur- 
ounded by parish roads, to which there is about a mile 
nd a ‘halt of existing frontage, and great scope for 
g other leading thoroughfares. There is a sub- 
house known as Bittacy Farm, with a capital 


Tuesday, Aug. 15th 
Tuesday, Sept. 12th 
Tuesday, Oct. 17th 
Tuesday, Nov. 14th 


“Supplement, April 19, 1899.) AND ARCHI 


to Westcombe-hill, and 200ft. to Milton-road, adjacent 


Thursday, November 23th 
Thursday, December 14th 


TECTURAL RECORD. 
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range of outbuildings. The estate in its present form 
commands a rental of £300 a year, and is capable of 
development by judicious building operations, or the 
creation of freehold ground-rents. The land is exceed- 
ingly well circumstanced for the formation of through 
roads, and the creation of new frontages in addition to 
those it already possesses. 

Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
BovusFig.p’s Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C. ; 
and of the : 

Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
SOAMES and THOMPSON, 
12, Coleman-street, E.C. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence ; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, 8.E. {. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 1 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street,, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum 


AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 
Course of EIGHT LECTURES (Wednesday 
evenings), and EIGHT FIELD LESSONS (Saturday 
afternoons). Commences April 26. Fee, £3 3s. 
MIDDLETON and CARDEN, 19, Craven-street, W.C. 2 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 13 

octagon, 12s. to 16s. per cwt.; Chisels, 6d. Ib. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &e., from iin., 
44d. lb.—E, Dratny, Moore-street, Sheffield, 12 


nine, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


W ANTED (North), good all-round ASSIS- 


TANT. Experienced, energetic, and obliging. 
Able to take out quantities, and manage in principal’s 
absence. State particulars, age, and salary expected.— 
Box, No. 1021, Otfice of BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 1 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 

REQUIRED at once. Apply, stating qualifica- 

tions and terms, to James R. WiGruLu, 14, Parade 
Chambers, Sheffield. 3 


A VACANCY has occurred in an old- 
established Brighton Architect’s office for a 
PREMIUMED PUPIL. Good opening for a smart 
youth.—Apply “ C. A. S.,” BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL eae 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &e., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 
UANTITIES prepared, specifications 
written, works measured, and variations adjusted 
‘by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 
experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,” office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 37 


sf ea and QUANTITY SUR- 
VEYORS.—Temporary ASSISTANCE rendered 
in taking-off, measuring, &c., either by commission or 
the hour ; reference given.—‘ H. R, A.,’’ 30, Fontarabia- 
road, Clapham Common. 2 


UANTITIES prepared and Specifications 

written, if desired, for architects and surveyors. 

Prompt attention given, Mutual Terms.—‘‘J, F.,” 
care of Venus, The Broadway, Highbury Park, N, 2 


LERK of WORKS or FOREMAN of 

MASONS; experienced man seeks position as 

above; thoroughly reliable; excellent references. — 
Box 1037, BurnpERS’ JOURNAL Office, 2 


A DVERTISER (19), five years’ experience, 
requires ENGAGEMENT in Architects’s Office 
as IMPROVER; can trace, ink-in, and colour well; 
salary one guinea,—Address ‘‘ A.,’’ 114, Lothrov-street, 
Queen’s Park, : 


TELEGRAMS: LONDO TELEPHONE 
‘ Dividitore London,” No, 1011, Holborn 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, ArcuitEct & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGHsCLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH ... . ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR TBE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFT 3MAN, 
CONTRACTOR. DESIGNER, SURVEYOR 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 


fy dy 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements ; 
Six Lines or under... as ae 010 
Each Additional Line... oh See ieee eel!) 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under... Mee 4 6. 
Each Additional Line... te ge OFS 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) bes 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... << OS 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


United Kingdom .. 6/6 per Annum, 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C, 
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The Technical Contemporaries of ee 4 
Specification a 
Speak for it. | 


“There is no branch of Building-Engineering, if we may compound the terms, which 1s overs . 
looked, and, as far as we can see, the brief and pithy observations are just what are required in = 
drawing out Specifications, and in designing and working.’—THE ENGINEER. ees ae 


‘A very remarkable ‘publication.’ °_-ENGINEERING. 
“Very serviceable to Architects, Surveyors, and Engtneers.”’—BUILDING WORLD. ag 


“Any lengthy notice we might give on this publication would only be a reiteration of our 
former remarks as to the usefulness of the work for all interested in building.”’”—PLUMBER AND 
DECORATOR. : e 


“Such a half-yearly book as this is cannot fail to be of great benefit to the building and 
kindred trades, and we recommend tt accordingly.’—TIMBER TRADES’ JOURNAL. 


“Of special value to Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, and others concerned with iuildinee 
operations.’—JOURNAL OF GAS-LIGHTING. is 


“The price of this large volume is only 5s., and any member of the above-mentioned pro- 
fesstons would, we are sure, be well repaid by acquiring what 1s anne a most valuable 234 
work. ’—-TIMBER. ; ; 


“The number is a valuable one for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, and Builders, owing to 
the very large amount of technical information it contains.’—-MUNICIPAL JOURNAL & LONDON. —— 
Pe Laes 


‘Of such value to Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, and all engaged in building, —PuBLic” 
HEALTH ENGINEER. 


& 


“Lhis book will settle a hundred points that without its aid would have to be ere: He a thie . 
party. At the published price, 5s., a is a marvel of cheapness.’’—IRON AND STEEL TRADES’ cs 
JOURNAL. | moe 


‘We have no hesitation in commending this book most heartily to our readers. ’—-ELECTRICIENG am 


“There is no doubt that the work as it is will prove a valuable acgutsition to Engineers, 
Architects, and Surveyors.’’—ELECTRICIAN. 


No. 3 NOW ON SALE 


At all oe : 
Bookstalls Price 5/- 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


No. CCXX. 


WHEN the (Queen's 


“* Why Can’t You 
Let it Alone ?”’ 
Lord Melbourne, 


uttered that peevish query, he was criticising 
the action of Reformers unnecessarily tinker- 
ing at the Constitution of the realm, and he 
echoed the sentiments of many worthy 
citizens who saw in the tactics of amateur 
politicians nothing save a fussy and childish 
thirst for change, for the sake of change 
alone. It was, perhaps, most fortunate for 
his peace of mind that Lord Melbourne was 
_ gathered to his fathers, in the early days of 
that dawning Era of Unrest which has 
uprooted so many ancient landmarks, and is 
known humorously as the “ Age of Progress”’; 
for our rulers, greater or lesser, through the 
whole gamut of Government, from Imperial 
Parliament, through the County Councils, 
down to Corporations, Vestries, and Rural 
Councils, have long since forgotten the 
beautiful art of “letting it alone.” It would 
be possible to preach a very eloquent lay 
_ sermon on the quite unnecessary fads, experi- 
ments, and alterations that have been, and 
are being made, in all manner of things; 
from the municipal common lodging-houses 
of London, and the rate-aided workmen’s 
dwellings of experimentalising provincial 
towns, down to the latest piece of man- 
‘millinery devised by the wiseacresof the War 
Office for the clothing of the “ thin red line.” 
‘This, however, is scarcely the place for such 
an excursion in criticism. The oecasion for 
these remarks is a much more simple, 
though not less important, issue. Let us 
state the facts. A year ago, or thereby, died 
an admirable lady, a member of the Royal 
Family, and one respected for her interest in 
charitable and philanthropie affairs. The 
Duchess of Teck, thus suddenly cut off, took 
a leading part in such things. She did not, as 
many suppose, contribute to those objects out 
of her own purse, but she endured and culti- 
- yated the acquaintance of those snobs who are 
ever ready to contribute largely to any scheme, 
good or ill, so long as their subscriptions 
bring them into bowing acquaintance with 
Royalty. The fact works prettily when 
Royalty interests itself in works of benevo- 
lence, and when Royalty dies, then the good 
it did sometimes lives after it in the shape of 
~ memorial almshouses, and the like: The 
_ Duchess of Teck was a well-known figure at 
| The local tradesmen remember 
_her keenly, and so do the local toadies and 
-tnft-hunters. .It is. these latter who have 
raised money to erect a memorial drinking 
fountain to her in what they are pleased to 
eall that “Royal Borough,” and thereby 
hangs the thread of this discourse. The view 
‘rom Richmond Hill is world-famed: From 


it, and from the Terrace, the eye ranges over 
, panorama of pasture, wood, and water, 


alled in the Home Counties. 


first’ Prime Minister, © 


Some 


years ago the Corporation of Richmond 

urchased the Duke of Buecleuch’s estate 

ere, to prevent building and to preserve the 
famous view for all time, and only last year 
the local authorities defeated a scheme for 
an electric tramway along this very terrace, 
solely on the plea that it would injure what 
the committee of butchers, bakers, and 
candlestick-makers, who sit on such subjects 
at Richmond, grandiloquently term the 
“ amenities ” of the place. Yet these are the 
very people who will not ‘‘let it alone,” and 
who have for the past month been trying to 
select a site for the Duchess of Teck 
Memorial here. A wooden model has been 
temporarily placed in every conceivable 
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position on the ridge of the Hill, on trial, | 


and has justly aroused the anger of 
those residents of Richmond who, not having 
the peculiarly favoured opportunities for 
becoming versed in Art enjoyed by the 
average member of a Town Council, are 
exceedingly indignant that such a monstrously 


find such a tribunal “ must make wp his mind 
that when he begins to select that tribunal 
every possible fault will be found with every 
selection that’ he makes, and whatever he 
proposes it will be pointed out that he has 
made the worst possible selection that can be 
thought of.’”’ Is there then no restraining force 
that can be applied to supercilious deans 
and experimenting decorators? We think 
there is, and that the force is public opinion. 
And for that reason we think the action of 
Lord Wemyss, though it failed in its imme- 
diate object will have done much good. 
Already the expression of public opinion in 
this very matter has proved to a certain extent 
effective. The Dean of St. Paul’s, having 
relieved his feelings by administering a snub 
to the authors of the moderate and courteous 
memorial we referred to last week, pro- 
ceeded at once to climb down—if such an 
expression may, without impropriety, be 
applied to a Dean. The first step was to 
accord a cordial reception to a‘Committee of 


YORK STAIRS, THAMES EMBANKMENT. INIGO JONES, ARCHITECT, 


funereal thing, resembling one of the familiar 
cemetery monuments from the Euston Road, 
should ‘find a place on this spot to cut up 
the view. So widespread, indeed, is this 
feeling that probably this really wicked idea 
will be given wp, and those who ought to know 
better be thus taught a ay ReTE PIER lesson. 
abi pale 


The House of Lords THe HaAnL OF 
and St. Paul’s. Wemyss rendered a 
public service by 

initiating a debate in the House of Lords 
last Friday on the subject of the St. Paul’s 
decorations. Lord Salisbury was perfectly 
right in meeting with a non possumus the 
question addressed to him. It is neither 
possible nor desirable that any government 
should constitute itself an arbiter on matters 
of artistic taste. We do not suppose Lord 
Wemyss will take up the Premier’s challenge, 
and himself draft a bill for the establish- 
ment of a special tribunal to deal with 
these matters; such an attempt would 
be beset with diffculties, and would be 
foredoomed to failure As Lord Salisbury 


wittily said‘: the man who would attempt to | 


the Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
whom he stated that the stencil ornament to 
which so much objection has been taken, is 
“largely experimental. The second step 
was to stop the stencilling altogether. Many 
must have read with pleased surprise the 
announcement in last Friday’s “Times,” 
that the stencilling of the stone surfaces has 
been stopped, by order of the Dean, until the 
decoration committee meets early next 
month. In view of the practically unanimous 
condemnation of this form of decoration we 
cannot believe that it will be resumed, more 
especially as Sir W. Richmond himself is 
stated to be but ill pleased with the result of 
his handiwork. As to the larger question 
touched upon by Lord Wemyss of the pre- 
servation of our cathedrals as a whole from 
the hands of unwise decorators and restorers, 
there. again we shall have to look more and 
more to an enlightened and instructed public 
opinion. Our artistic and architectural 
societies might well exercise greater vigilance 
in these matters than they do at present, but 
something also is to be hoped from an 


' inerease of artistic Fe seroctn on the part 


of that much despised person “the man in 
the street.” .BP, 


». 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


DESIGNS FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
PREMIUMS DOUBLED. 


The correspondence that has reached us since we first announced our intention of arranging a “ BUILDERS’ JOURNAL AND 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD” COMPETITION, shows that the scheme has-aroused a large measure of interest. 
. Many Architects of standing desire to participate in the Competition, and in order that those who compete may be adequately 


remunerated, we have decided to 


DOUBLE THE PREMIUMS originally Offered. — 


We, therefore, now announce that Premiums of 


TWENTY GUINEAS, TEN GUINEAS, 


will be awarded for the Three Best Designs for a Countr 


in our last week’s issue (page 163). 


ann FOUR GUINEAS 


y House sent in to this Office in accordance with the Conditions set forth — 


A FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


of this scheme—a Competition for the Erection of A VILLA ON THE RIVIERA —will be announced in the 


MAY NUMBER of “THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW.” 


On Reflection. 


Some remarkable pro- 
ceedings at a recent 
meeting of the Heath 
Town Urban District Council are. reported 
ina Wolverhampton newspaper. The Council 
met to elect a surveyor and inspector of 
nuisances; the salary was about £120 a year, 
and three candidates presented themselves. 
The first candidate (a young fellow of twenty- 
one) was called into the council room, asked 
a few unimportant questions, and then dis- 
missed. The second candidate, Mr. Enoch 
Griffiths, on being asked by one of the coun- 
cillors how he would test a manhole 36ft. 
deep before sending a man down, declined to 


A Surveyor’s 
Qualifications. 


* answer on the ground that this was a tech- 


nical question! Asked how he would test 
levels, he replied, ‘“‘the same as any other 
man would test them.” Had he had any ex- 
perience in an architect’s or surveyor’s office ? 
No; but he had studied sanitary questions. 


He admitted that it was the simplest thing ° 


in the world to ask him technical questions 
that he was not qualified to answer; but 
before he had served the public for a month 
he should be an expert. The third candidate, 
apparently, had not the same objections -to 
technical questions, for he answered several 
satisfactorily. | Nevertheless a majority of 
the Council favoured the grotesque candida- 
ture of Mr. Griffiths, who was accordingly 
elected by seven votes to three. The ex- 
planation is very simple: Mr. Griffiths is a 
member of the Council. We do not wonder 
that one of the three Councillors of Heath 
Town who do not believe in jobbery pro- 
tested against the election, and threatened to 
communicate with the Local Government 
Board. We hope he will do so. 


THE recent fire at the 
Hyde Park Court Man- 
sions has directed attention 
in a startling manner to the question of the 
best means of protecting tall buildings 
against fire. The best plan undoubtedly is 
not to build them at all; you cannot build a 
dwelling-house beyond a very moderate 
height. without a loss’ of architectural pro- 
portion. But that, perhaps, is not the 
question. Cities are not built, unfortunately, 
on wxsthetic principles. The desire to make 
every square foot of land yield as much rent 
as .possible is responsible for the hideous 
“ sky-serapers” of Chicago and New. York, 


Fires in Tall 
Buildings. 


and would no doubt set English builders to 
work constructing similar monstrosities if the 
law permitted it. Without going to the 
American extreme, however, our architects 
have provided not a few hotels and blocks of 
residential flats of sufficient height, to make 
the question of the protection of life from 
fire in such buildings a very serious one. As 
was shown at the Hyde Park fire, our fire 
brigade appliances are not adapted for 
coping with fires in the upper storeys of 
“sky-serapers.” It behoves the architects 
and builders concerned in the erection of tall 
buildings that are to be used as dwelling- 
houses to pay the greatest possible atten- 
tion to their fire-proof qualities. Of course, 
in the strict sense of the word there is 
no such thing as a “fire-proof” construc- 
tion. The best of the materials and pro- 
cesses before the public are only to a greater 
or less degree “ fire-resisting.” Nevertheless, 
some of them are extremely valuable, and 
thanks to the efforts of the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, to whose useful testing 
work we have more than once referred, 
architects and builders are likely soon to have 
a mass of absolutely reliable data to guide 
them in their choice of fire-resisting methods 
and materials. In this connection it may 
be useful to mention a recent publication of 
the Committee, “The Tall Building under 
Test of Fire,” which gives some very valuable 
and interesting information, illustrated by 
photographs, on the manner in which certain 
lofty American buildings have withstood or 
failed to withstand, the attacks of the fire 
fiend. 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose 
letter will be found in 
the Enquiry Department 
columns of the present issue, writes to ask 
us to explain the meaning of the Con- 
ditions of Competition issued by the School 
Board of St. Thomas, near Exeter, for 
the proposed new Board school at that place. 
We have been unable to explain the enigmas 
complained of by our — correspondent 
with any exactness, but any humiliation 
which that inability may have aroused in the 
omniscient Editorial mind is cleared away 
by the perusal of a printed form of “ Queries 
and Answers on Conditions of Architects’ 
Competition,” which has just been issued hy 
the School Board, and reaches us as we go 
to press. By this it seems that the Clerk to 
the Board who drew the Conditions cannot 
settle the material issues raised by our 
correspondent, and .to . several of the 
twenty-five - enquiries of frantic, — tor- 
tured competitors, blandly replies: “ This 


The Lame 
Horse Again. 


clause might as well be withdrawn,” or to 
that same effect. Yes, my good sir, but why 
delay this useful suggestion till a fortnight 
before the drawings are to be sentin ? What 
we should fail altogether to understand (were 
not our experiences of Architectural com- 
petitions extensive and various), is why, when 
an assessor is appointed he should not be re- 
quired to draw, or revise the conditions; and 
why an eminent architect should consent to 
assess under conditions drawn in a slovenly 
and ignorant mamner. The primal necessity 
for the advice of an Assessor in this early 
stage of competitions is well exemplified by 
the last enquiry on the form to which we 
have referred. The competitors wish 
to know whether certain existing boundary 
walls involved in the design are 
good enough to serve, or whether they 
should be rebuilt. To which the Clerk: 
“ These must be answered by the competitors 
themselves.” Yes, my good sir, but St. Thomas 
is not near Exeter, and Exeter is not the 
hub of the universe. 
probable five score would-be competitors to 
travel severally from Brighton, Nottingham, 
or Durham on such an errand. An assessor 
could have supplied this essential piece of 
information. But although these very usual 
“Replies to Competitors ” reveal frequently 


enough a lax forethought in the drafting of - 
the conditions, they also exhibit a peddling, 


nervous attitude on the part of competitors 
which could never produce a worthy design, 
and should not exist. To succeed in a 
competition design is not to succeed in 
piecing together the requirements of the 
conditions like the parts of a puzzle. 
The only just cause for a man to com- 
pete, is that he has an 
has been established many times over that 
the man with a sound idea may over-ride the 
letter of the conditions, and win success 


thereby. There is a great uproar when a. 


competitor who has used brown ink instead 
of sepia (this is the subject of one of the 
enquiries before us) has his design placed, 
but if the design be selected for its genuine 
merit, it is in all interests surely best that 
this freedom in the interpretation of the 
conditions should exist. No one knows so 
much of the possibilities of the site, or plan, 
as those who make the design, and any 
limitations and restrictions of the committee 
or the assessor must in reason be subject to 
their always imperfect appreciation of the 
points on which ideas are sought by way of 


competition. For this reason we would — 


prefer always to see such clauses of the 
conditions as refer to the design, set forth as 
suggestions only. a ie ra 
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WILTON HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. 


SOME NOTES ON THE WORKS 
OF INIGO JONES. 


By H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. 


(Concluded from No. ccaviii., page 143.) 


N 1626, Jones designed. the water-gate of 
Old York House, which was executed by 
Nicholas Stone; the gateway still remains 

in the Embankment Gardens, at the end of 
Buckingham Street; there has been doubt ex- 
pressed whether Jones designed this gate, 
owing to a statement in the account book of 
works done by Nicholas Stone (Soane Museum) 
in which he says: “The water-gate att York 
House, he dessined and built ;” by “ dessined” 
he probably meant making working drawings, 
but judging from the work itself, there can be 
little doubt that it was designed by Jones, 
especially as there are drawings of it in 
existence bearing his name. 

In 1620, he was made a member of a com- 


mission to enquire into all new buildings. 


erected in London since the beginning of the 
reign of James I., and to enforce compliance 
with certain building regulations. He was 
also a member of acommission formed in 1620 
for conducting the repairs of Old St. Paul’s, 

During one of the Royal Progresses in 1620 
Jones was sent for by the Earl of Pembroke 
at Wilton, and “received his Majesties’ com- 
mands to produce out of his own practice in 
Architecture and experience in antiquities 
whatever he could possibly discover concerning 
Stonehenge.” The result of his inquiries 
appeared in a folio volume published three 
years after his death “from some few un- 
digested notes” which Inigo had left behind 
him, and which Webb, who calls them such, 
had moulded together for the purpose of 
publication. 

Inigo Jones declared Stonehenge to be a 
Temple of the Tuscan Order, raised by the 
Romans, and consecrated to the god Ccelus. 
One can hardly believe, considering his learn- 
ing, that these were the actual views held by 
Jones, although in after years Webb, who was 
intimately acquainted with him, and should 
have known his views, thought fit to publish 
a ‘“ Vindication” when Jones’ theories were 
so violently attacked. Probably Jones’ position 
as a courtier, only too willing to uphold and 
enlarge on the views of the “wisest fool in 
Christendom,” as his Royal master had been 
called, led him to express such an opinion. 

The Chapel of the Infanta, at Somerset 


_ House, in the Strand, one of Jones’\best works, 


was destroyed by Sir William Chambers when 
the present Government offices were erected on 
BB 


the site of the Protector’s palace. The 
Beaufort House gateway, also about this date, 
which was given by Sir Hans Sloane to Lord 
Burlington in 1740, is now at Chiswick House. 
Lord Burlington was a great admirer of Jones, 
and gave considerable assistance to Kent, when 
he published his designs. On either side of 
the great external staircase of his villa at 
Chiswick are two statues—the one of Inigo 
Jones, the other of Palladio, his great master. 

Another gateway erected about this time— 
that to the Physic Garden, Oxford—is often 
wrongly attributed to Jones; it was designed 
and executed by Nicholas Stone. There are 
several buildings at Oxford attributed to 
Jones, amongst which are the vaulted stair- 
case at Christ Church College, and the garden 
front to St. John’s. The work at Christ 
Church has been attributed to him, simply 
because it was reported to have been done by 
a London architect named Smith; and Peshall, 
who made this report, is supposed. to have been 
mistaken, and meant Jones. 

The work at St. John’s was first attributed 
to Jones by Heylyn in 1688, but there is only 
a vague tradition that he had anything to do 
with the building. There is no reference to 
him in the college books, whereas Lesueur, 
who made the excellent bronze figures, is 
mentioned, and it seems hardly likely that 
Jones, so steeped in Palladianism at this time, 
could have been responsible for the semi- 
Flemish detail of St. John’s. He was little 
employed at either Oxford or Cambridge, and 
it is almost certain that the Christ’s College 
Buildings at Cambridge are not by him. 

In 1631 he commenced the Piazza and 
Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, for the 
Earl of Bedford. The Piazza, which was 
never completed, was carried along the whole 
of the north and east sides, the church 
occupied the west side, anda grove of trees 
the south. The church was not consecrated 
till September 27th, 1638, when Juxon per- 
formed the ceremony. 

When the Earl of Bedford sent for Inigo, he 
told him he wanted a chapel for the parish- 
ioners of Covent Garden, but added he would 
not go to any considerable expense, “in 
short, he said, I would not have it much 
better than a barn.” “ Well, then,” replied 
Jones, “you shall have the handsomest barn 
in England.” The building was of brick, 
with stone Tuscan columns to the portico, and 
a red tiled roof. In plan it clearly departed 
from ancient tradition, being a parallelogram 
99ft. long, 48ft. wide, and 38ft. high. The 
roof was not supported by columns, and the 
church had galleries on all the four sides. 
The two disastrous fires which have occurred 
here have destroyed every vestige of Inigo 
Jones’s work; but it is interesting as being 


THE CLASSIC FRONT ONLY BY INIGO JONES, 


the first church on the new model of which 
galleries were to form an important part, and 
was one of the recognised models of ecclesias- 
tical art in the two or three decades preceding 
the great fire. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was in a sad state 
of decay, and Inigo Jones, who had been asked 
some ten years previously to report on the 
fabric, now joined the commission appointed 
in 1637 to further report. Both the King 
and Archbishop Laud were desirous that Jones 
should rebuild the whole fabric, but from the 
state of the exchequer this was impossible, 
and Jones was only able to proceed with the 
west portico. In considering this design one 
must not forget that the high gable over the 
portico was necessitated by the pitch of the 
nave roof, and on the completion of the 
whole building he would probably have 
altered the design. Laud succeeded in raising 
£101,300, and the works were begun in 1633; 
and continued until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when the balance in hand was annexed 
by the Parliament. The works had now got 
as far as the south transept, when they were 
stopped. Inorder to improve the approach to 
the portico, the ‘Church of St. Gregory by 
St. Paul’s was marked out for removal by 
Jones. This greatly incensed the parishioners, 
who made every effort to preserve their church, 
and had the King’s affairs been then in a 
more prosperous condition, he might have 
gained his point; but the parishioners laid 
their case before the House of Commons, who 
referred it to the Lords, adding a declaration 
that the parishioners deserved redress, and 
that proceedings should be taken against the 
King’s architect for the demolition he had 
caused. Jones is accused by the parishioners 
of saying he would not undertake the repairs 
at St. Paul’s “unless he might be the sole 
monarch, or have the principality thereof,” a 
harmless charge, but interesting as confirming 
Jonson’s satire. 

He first pulled down a portion of the church, 
and then threatened “that if the parishioners 
would not take down the rest of it, they should 
be laid by the heels.” The declaration of the 
Commons brought Inigo Jones before the 
Lords, when he pleaded not guilty; but the 
decision was against him, and he had the 
mortification of seeing his work at St. Paul’s 
stopped, the materials remaining being given 
to the parishioners to rebuild their church, 

In 1636-7 he was employed on the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Hall, but none of his work there 
remains ; most of the woodwork which he 
designed was sold in 1782. In 1637-8 he de- 
signed the choir screen, since destroyed, of 
Winchester Cathedral, and about this time 
also designed Shaftesbury House, Aldersgate 
Street. 
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The outbreak of the Civil War’ found other 
occupations for King and nobles than con- 
sidering designs for palaces, and Jones, who, 
especially after the St. Gregory dispute, found 
London too warm for him, joined the King’s 
forces at Basing House, near Basingstoke. 
Being nowa man of considerable wealth, which 
he was obliged to hide, he, assisted by faithful 
Nicholas Stone, buried it in a private place in 
Scotland Yard; but finding this place too 
insecure, they removed the valuables once 
more, and buried them in Lambeth. Marsh. 

For many years the brave Marquis of Win- 
chester withstood the efforts of the Parlia- 
mentarians to reduce Basing House, which was 
considered impregnable, until at last Cromwell 
became so incensed that he conducted the 


siege himself. Peake and Faithorn, the artists, | 


and Hollar, the engraver, together with Inigo 


Jones, were taken prisoners; the latter, having | 
lost all his clothes, was carried out in a | 


blanket, but he was well treated, as he had a 
friend in one of the officers of Cromwell’s 
army. For his allegiance to the King he was 
condemned in 1646 to pay a fine of £545, and 
a further sum of £500. 


country. About 1647 he made additions to 
Kirby, much on the same lines as at Wilton, 
and also prepared designs for re-building 
Durham House, drawings of which, prepared 
by Webb, are in Worcester College. In the 
same year he added the west wing, with its 
evéat quoins, and projecting eaves to Cran- 
borne Manor. Amongst other domestic build- 
ings are works at Fort Abbey, Colehill, Castle 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, all of which were 
interrupted by the Civil War. His latest 
design was one for re-building the College of 
Physicians, dated 1657, and marked “not 
taken.” 

The latter part of his life is one of dis- 
appointment and anxiety. After Basing House, 
the office of surveyor was taken from him, but 
that had never been a very lucrative one. He 
survived most of the companions in art, the 
ereat patrons of his early life, and his royal 
master, who by the irony of fate was executed 
in front of the noble Banqueting House he 
had watched being built in his boyhood days. 

Jones died, full of grief and misfortune, at 
Somerset House, in the Strand, June 21st, 
1652, and by his own wish was buried in 
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DESIGN FOR THE WEST 


After this stormy passage in his career he 
resumed work again unmolested, and to this 
period belongs his work at Wilton. Charles 
persuaded the first Earl of Pembroke to build 
the garden front, intending Jones to be the 
architect, but he being much engaged at this 
time on Greenwich and other works, suggested 
De Caux a Gascoigne, who eventually did the 
work. The buildings were burnt down in 
1647, and were rebuilt from the designs of 
Inigo Jones, under the superintendence of 
Webb. The only work now remaining by him 
is the south block, but views preserved at 
Wilton show his whole design, which consisted 
of an oblong court and towers at the four 
corners, raised above the adjacent building. 
He preserved the sixteenth century gateway- 
tower on the east side. 

De Caux’s work on the east facade was allowed 
to remain. Fire eventually destroyed all 
Jones’ work except the south block, which in- 
cludes the suite of rooms on the first floor, 
now remaining much as he left them. The 
great room, a double cube like the Banqueting 
House, Whitehall, with a superb mantelpiece 


and panelling, is one of the finest rooms in this _ 


FRONT OF OLD ST. PAUL'S, 


St. Benet’s Church, Paul’s Wharf, by thé side 
of his father and mother. 

Brympton Manor House, a few miles from 
Yeovil, was erected during the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Charles II. The garden front 
was ascribed to Inigo Jones by Horace Wal- 
pole. Whether the work was carried out 


‘under the architect’s supervision or not is a 


debateable point ; what evidence is obtainable 
tends to support the theory that Jones only 
furnished the design, the work being carried 
out under the superintendence of a pupil. 
There is some similarity between the garden 
front of Brympton and that of Hinton St. 
George (also attributed to Jones), the seat of 
Earl Poulett, situate not many miles away. 

There are two portraits of Jones existing by 
Vandyck, who was his friend during many 
years of his life. One of these is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Inigo Jones was one of the most accom- 
plished architects this or any other country 
has produced, no man ever mastered more 
completely the difficulties of his art. He had 
naturally a wonderful artistic feeling and 
sense of proportion, together with an imagina- 


* 1630. 


“1631. 


tion not to be found in his great successor, 
Wren. He was a man of proud tempera-— 
ment, and commanding in manner, and this 
may account for the apparent ease with which 
he swept away the German influence and sub- 
stituted the Classic styles, which were ac- 
cepted by the best intelligence of this country 
for the next 150 years, and after a century’s 
lapse again show signs of revival. 


LIST OF INIGO JONES” WORKS. 


1607—12. Charlton House, Kent, built for 
Prince Henry, west front afterwards 
by Knevitt. 

Bramshill, Berkshire, for Prince 
Henry. 
Houghton Hall, Bedfordshire, for 
Countess of Pembroke; porticoes 
copy of La Carita of Palladio. In 
ruins. re 
Dorfield Hall, Cheshire, for Ralph 
Wilbraham. 

Crew Hall, Cheshire; restored 1837, 
creatly burnt 1866. 

Aston Hall, Warwickshire, for Sir 
Thomas Holte. 

Star Chamber, design and model. 
Lincoln’s Inn Chapel (Gothic) ; 
open cloister under it, estimated 
cost £2000. 

Greenwich, Queen’s House, to cost 
£4000; now the centre of the 
the Royal Naval School. _ 
Lincoln’s Inn fields laid out. 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, built 
for James. ; cost £14,940 ; restored 
1831. 

Queen’s Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and houses on the south 
side, having fleur-de-lis thereon. 
Beaufort House, Chelsea; gateway 
removed 1740 to Chiswick. 
New-hall, Essex; alterations to 
modern fashion for Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who bought if in 1622; 
house had cost £14,000 in building. 
Queen’s Chapel, St. James’s. 
Catafalque for funeral of James I. 
York Stairs. 

Holland House, Kensington: Piers 
to a gateway near the east side, 
carved by N. Stone. Cost £100. 
Rainham Hall, Norfolk, for Sir 
Roger Townshend. : 

Covent Garden Piazza, for Duke of 
of Bedford. 

St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Church, 
for Duke of Bedford. Cost £4500. 
Jones was present at its consecra- 
tion. ; 
Sion House, Isleworth: Additions. 
Winchester Cathedral: Screen. 
Denmark (afterwards Somerset) 
House: Chapel for Queen Henrietta 
Maria, who “on Friday, September 
20th, at eleven in the forenoon, with 
her owne handes, helpt to lay the 
two first square corner stones, with 
a silver plate of equall dimensions 
between them.” 

St. Paul’s Cathedral : 


1607 (?) 


1615—21, 


1616, 
1615—36, 
1618—35. 
1617. 
1617—23. 


1617—35. 


1618. 
1619—22. 


1620. 


1612. 


1622—23, 


1623. 
1625. 
1626. 
1629. 


1631—38. 


1632. 
1632. 
1682. 


1633—49. Moderniza- 


tion of the transepts and nave and ~ ? 


erection of the portico to west 
front, 200ft. long, 40ft. high, 50ft. 
deep. 

Tomb to Chapman, south wall of | 
the Church of St. Giles’s-in-the 
Fields. At Jones’s expense. 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, Monkwell 
Street. 

Porch to St. Mary’s Church, Ox- 
ford; for Dr. Owen, chaplain to 
Archbishop Land, cost £230, carved 
by N. Stone. - , 
Whitehall, general designs for new 
palace. 

Ashburnham House, Little Deans’ 
.Yard, Westminster ; greater part 
burnt in 1731; two rooms, a stair- 
case, and an alcove remain. 
Lindsey House, No. 59, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, for Earl Lindsey. 
Wilton, Wiltshire, for Lord Pem- 
broke, 


1634. 


1636—37. 


1637. 


1639. 


1640. 


1640. 
1640—48. 


1641. 
Lane; buildings in the rear. 


College of Physicians, Warwick ie 
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AN OLD SCOTTISH TOWER AT QUEENSFERRY. Drawn sy W. Bevan. (See p. 177). ie 
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AN OLD SCOTTISH TOWER AT BURNT ISLAND, Drawn sy W. Bevan. (See p, 177). 
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1647. Additions to Kirby. 
Dates not Designs for rebuilding Durham 


known. House. © 
# West wing of Cranborne Manor, 
Coleshill, Berkshire, for Sir M. 

Pleydell. 


a Thanet House, 35 and 38, Alders- 
gate Street, for Earl Thanet. 

is Burnley-on-the-Hill, Rutlandshire, 
for Duke of Buckingham, burnt 
1645. 

fA Whitehall, Cabinet for the King’s 
pictures. 

Ps York House, Strand, for the Duke 
of Buckingham. ¥ 


~ Newmarket, design for a palace. 

% Windsor Castle, piers. 

BS The Grange, Hampshire, for Lord 
Chancellor Henley. 

Oatlands, Berks, gateway to the 
old palace, since removed and re- 
paired. 


SOME OLD SCOTTISH 
TOWERS. 


By BULKELEY CRESSWELL, 


(Illustrated by Wittram Bevan.) 


HE three curious old towers which are illus- 
T trated inour supplement plates, all belong 
to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and 
quite apart from their historic associations, or 
their remarkable qualities of the romantic 
and the picturesque which have been so skil- 
fully presented in Mr. Bevan’s clever drawings, 
they have a peculiar attraction for architects 
in the quaint and individual architectural 
character attaching to each. Indeed, this 
group of towers isin a manner unique. It is 
essentially local, and it may be described as 
indigenous, for though there is no question 
that these designs are due to Dutch influence, 


Musselburgh evidently had no shame of her 
origin, and this is well, for it was by fish also 
that she came by her clock tower, or “ Knock 
Hoose” (as it was once termed). ‘The clock is 
dated “ 1497,” and there is evidence to show 
that it was a gift to the town from the Dutch 
States; and it is generally supposed that 
Musselburgh acquired the distinction of a 
clock, which is now one of the three oldest 
serviceable turret clocks in Great Britain, by 
virtue of her herrings. The Dutch, always 
notorious in the Middle Ages as a maritime 
nation, were at that time adepts in curing the 
fish, and it was through following the shoals 
into Scottish waters that they came to value 
the good fellowship of Musselburgh folk and 
woo their favour. <A “A Knock Hoose” was 
a proud distinction to a township in those 
days. 

The “ Municipal Buildings,’ as the block 
is now called, which include Town Hall, 
council chamber, town clerk and chamber- 


BRYMPTON HOUSE, SOMERSETSHIRE, 


ys Ascot House, Bucks, ‘a noble 
room” for Sir W. Dormer; pulled 
down 1720. 

Cobham Hall, Kent, for Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, central 
portion of front and a ceiling. 


SS. Michael and All Angels’ Church, 
Sheffield, has just had the chancel paved 
with black and white marble in memory of 
the late vicar, the Rev. T. Wilkins; also a 
marble tablet in his memory, has been executed 
by Mr. Fred Wilkins, sculptor. 

A New Chapel at Morriston has been 
erected for the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
It is built of native stone, and is 52ft. by 
42ft., and has accommodation for 500 persons. 


The contractors were Messrs. Thomas and 


Jones, of Morriston, and Mr. W. W. Williams, 
of Wind Street, Swansea, was the architect. 


the respective buildings themselves are the 
work of the people, and not ascribable to pro- 
fessed students of what, in those days, was 
considered the anomalous Continental styles. 

Musselburgh is a small township now almost 
merged with Portobello, a suburb of Leith and 
Edinburgh It is built near the mouth of the 
River Esk, and owes its origin and its name 
to a “broch” or bed of mussels at the mouth 
of the river, and the urban patriotism which 
in these days reaches fever heat between the 
cities of Leith, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
existed also in these early times, for there is 
an ancient doggerel which, by an ingenious 
punning on the word “ brock,” a synonym for 
a bed or bank, and a burgh or township, 
ascribes to Musselburgh a greater antiquity 
and a priority over Edinburgh, thus :— 


Musselburgh was a broch 
When Edinbroch was nane ; 
And Musselburgh shall be a broch 
When Edinbroch’s gane. 


ASCRIBED TO INIGO JONES, 


lain’s offices, also constabulary quarters and 
police station, were not all built at one date 
Besides the tower already referred to, the 
medieval portion, once used as a gaol, was not 
built till the end of the sixteenth century. 
There existed at that time in Musselburgh a 
religious establishment called the Chapel of 
Loretto belonging to the Abbacy' of 
Dunfermline, and the gaol was built of 
the material from the chapel, which was 
pulled down in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of the Reformation. It is said that 
pilgrims who were wont to worship at the 
chapel, after its demolition worshipped at the 
new gaol in which its stones were incorporated. 
That portion of the block to the right of the 
drawing, which is manifestly of a later design, 
is contemporary with “New” Edinburgh, 
The date inscribed within the entrance porch 
is “1773,” and the style of the building is 
similar to that of the Edinburgh city cham- 
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bers. The material of which the picturesque 
old pile has been built is that cold grey stone 
which those who know Edinburgh and its 
environments learn to love so well. ‘The roofs 
are slated, and so also is the whole of the old 
spire—the central and most curious feature of 
the building. This type of spire—a slated 
spire tapering at several changing inclinations 
of pitch, and with a projection of the upper 
slopes over the lower, forming small eaves, 
under which a moulding is often put—is the 
most distinctive and characteristic feature of 
medieval towers throughout Scotland, which 
follow Continental rather than English 
traditions. 

The curious shallow wooden cornice, like a 
hat-brim, is unusual; but grotesque as it is 
from a critical architectural standpoint, it 
has its purpose in the design by covering the 
weak transition from square to octagon, and no 
one who has seen it would wish it otherwise. 
It is the salt of the composition ; it draws out 
its full flavour, and emphasises the individu- 
ality which belongs to the whole. It advertises 
also the origin of the design, but with a 
candour that is perhaps a little too frank. 
Musselburgh is not of Holland, indeed, it is 
very much of Scotland, for the country all 
about is loaded with historical associations. 
From the day when Alexander II. camped 
on the northern bank of the Esk near this 
spot, and made so brave a front to King 
John’s punitive army that he thought better 
of his enterprise and beat a retreat, the 
country round Musselburgh has been con- 
tinually trodden under the feet of the invading 
armies of Scotland and England, and several 
momentous battles have been fought in the 
neighbourhood. In 1567, Musselburgh saw 
the first act in the tragic fall of Mary Queen 
of Scots. It was here that her forces met the 
army of the confederate nobles, and here, after a 
day’s manceuvring and treating, during which 
Bothwell—her newly-wed husband and Darn- 
ley’s murderer—challenged her accusers to a 
single combat, which the Queen would not 
permit;she surrendered. Pinkie and Preston- 
pans were fought close to Musselburgh, the 
former battlefield being but a mile distant, 
and Comerell’s army camped here after Dunbar. 
Old Pinkie House, which stands to the east 
end of the town, once sheltered Charles 
Edward. Indeed, the whole neighbourhood 
has been trod by the march of armies through- 
out history; for this zone of country, lying 
immediately south of the Scottish capital, 
saw the departure towards England of invading 
or defending Scottish armies, and was the 
approach by which the English forces sought 
to gain the capital; while, in later troublous 
times, it was along this coast that the Dutch 
and French ships held on and off to succour 
this party, or that, in the cause that held the 
country under arms for the time being. 

Of the Jacobite and Covenanting risings, 
Musselburgh must have seen much, and the 
old Knock Hoose seems to convey, in its time 
withered wails and warped spire, a reminis- 
cence of the scenes of triumph and desperation 
upon which it has looked forth ; and stimulates 
the imagination to picture the rude, im- 
passioned soldiers who marched out to forward 
Cromwell’s cause, and as readily marched forth 
to overthrow him when, in his success, he fell 
away from those principles of liberty for whose 
advancement they had armed themselves. 
The grey-green slates which have in places 
faded almost to the colour of oak shingles ; 
the grey stained and time-scarred walls; the 
slightly sunken and twisted outline of the 
roofs; the deep worn thresholds where in- 
numerable mail-shod feet have trod; and the 
stone door-jambs worn smooth by the recur- 
rent passing touch of the fustian and brocade 
of many centuries—all these things uncon- 
sciously yield their subtle aid in forming a 
picture of whose charm a man might travel far 
to find the equal. For the old building has no 
rival here; there is no other edifice that would 
usurp its modest dignity. The unassuming 
dwellings of the townspeople, grey, and of a 
retiring simplicity, stand all about; and 


around the wide, irregular-paved market 
square of the town (which gives an impres- | 
_ Sion as though the houses had fallen back out 
of rank to make an open space), there is no 
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obtrusive or garish imposition of modern 
building craft to mar the harmony and 
simple completeness of the little Musselburgh 
town, clustering about its “ Knock Hoose,” 
where a bell is still rang morning and evening, 
in conformity with some custom of long ago. 

In the old tower of Queen’s Ferry the reader 
will recognise a close affinity to that just 
described ; like it the design is of Dutch origin. 
The tower is square, plastered with strong 
yellow stucco, with worked stone quoins, 
strings, and dressings. The terminal portion 
is slated. It is of a later date than the 
Musselburgh tower, but of the same local and 
indigenous origin. South Queensferry, with 
its narrow winding streets and plain-fronted 
grey stone houses—over which Sir Walter 
Scott in “The Antiquary,”’ and R. L. Steven- 
son in “ Kidnapped,” have cast the glamour of 
romance—is not attractive to the visitor, save 
for its interesting historical associations, and 
a certain particular air about its modern 
squalor, as though it had an ancestral legacy 
to be upon that spot, and as though the shabby 
houses were each an equivalent for others that 
once occupied their site and mapped and en- 
closed the crooked dingy street long ages ago. 
Queensferry is at the narrowest convenient 
point on the Forth accessible from Edinburgh, 
and thus it must, from immemorial time, have 
been a ferry and a wayside halting-place, 
and the plot of close-clustered houses upon 
the shore of the Forth, which constitutes 
South Queensferry, emphasises its origin. 
The ferry still plies backward and forward 
from north to south shore of the Forth, but 
now it is a steam one; the little ship runs to 
and fro upon its ten furlong voyage, under the 
shadow of the great Forth Bridge, whose 
structure almost blots out Queensferry to the 
casual eye, dwarfs the hills on either shore. 
and leaps the waters of the Forth, upon which 
the little steamer laboriously throbs its course, 
in three giant strides. What would Oliver 
Cromwell have thought of it had he found it 
there when he crossed the Forth upon his 
primitive expedition in 1651? Is it not prob- 
able that when he had assuaged the panic in 
his army, and had collected and reassured his 
forces, his scorn and horror of all kinds of pro- 
fanity would have prompted him to return and 
pull the bridge down ? 

The last of these towers which Mr. Bevan 
has drawn, and perhaps the most curious and 
interesting of them all, is that of the parish 
church at Burnt Island. It is on the northern 
side of the Forth, some few miles east of 
North Queen’s Ferry. This church bas no 
parallel in Scotland, Its design differs entirely 
from that of any other parish church, and it 
has been supposed that the idea was taken 
from the North Church of Amsterdam. The 
church stands on rising ground on the south 
side of the town, and was built between the 
years 1592 and 1594 by the inhabitants of Burnt 
Island. It is square on plan, with buttresses 
set diagonally at the four corners, and the 
tower rises from four piers. In this anomalous 
plan we may trace the reaction against Romish 
traditions, and the enthusiasm for the new 
doctrines which John Knox and other pioneers 
of the Reformation had at that time engrafted 
among the Scottish people; and so effectually 
was the arrangement of this building opposed 
to the ceremonial of the Roman Church that 
when Archbishop Laud visited Burnt Island in 
1633 he was much perplexed and exercised as 
to where the altar should be put. It was in 
this church in 1601 that James VI. took those 
vows as a Covenanter which but a few years 
after, as King of England, he was to set aside 
in the interest of that policy which, under 
later monarchs, bred such bloody deeds 
of oppression and resolution. Burnt Island, 
too, saw something of the Jacobite rising of 
°45, when nearly 4000 Hessian troops encamped 
near the town. The church accommodates only 
some 900 persons, and, except for the curious 
tower, is lacking in architectural interest. 
The tower itself cannot be considered a suc- 
cessful design. The mind never grows inured 
to the distressing effect of the heavy stone- 
work superimposed upon the slated roof, but 


in its conspicuous position upon the Forth it | 


is a picturesque and well-loved landmark, while 


as one of the earliest buildings under the first 


» 


mi 


Covenant it is a monument to an epoch in 


Scottish history which produced one of the 
most devoted and whole-hearted struggles for 
freedom and intellectual liberty which the 
world has seen. 


Correspondence. 


EFFLORESCENCE ON TILES. 
To the Editor of Tue BuinnErs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Srr,—Your enquiry column of last. 


week has an enquiry re the “ Efflorescence on 
Tiles.” I think this arises from the cement, 
and if “Subscriber” will have the tiles washed 
afew times with soft soap, and, before dry, 
rubbed over with skim milk, it will not only 
remove any efflorescence, but will greatly 
add to the beauty of the tiles, bringing up the 
colours, and giving a glossed finish to them ; 
in fact, all tile floors are very much improved 
by this treatment. F. 
Hull, 


MAKING BLUE PRINTS. 
To the Editor of THe BurnpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sirz,—As a further supplement to the 
information given by G. A. T. M. in your issue 
of 5th inst., page 133, also by A. D., 19th mst., 
page 164, the following may be usefui to 
* Bricklayer.” ; ; 

Put loz. of citrate of iron and ammonia, 
loz. of red prussiate of potash, and 80z. of 
water, into a dark-coloured bottle, and shake 


well for about ten minutes, when the crystals — 
‘will be dissolved. Keep this in a dark or — 
Lay your piece — 


shady place when not in use. 
of unglazed paper rather strong on a smooth 
board, pour a little of the solution into a 
common plate, and apply a good even coat to 
the paper with a soft brush ; pin the paper to 
a board by two corners, and stand in a dark 
place to dry for an hour. This solution will 
last for several months, giving capital results ; 
this is my experience. The printing and 
washing can be done as described by G.A.T. M. 
JOHN WORNELL. 
Wandsworth, S.W. | 


—————— 


WOODEN BEAMS. 
To the Editor of THe BuinpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Sir,—I think the writer of the article on 


“ Wooden Beams ” in your issue of April 12th 
fails to master the subject upon which he 
ventures to write. Imagine the tentative 
rule of thumb manner in which he tries to 
arrive at the section of an ordinary wooden 
beam. One size must be assumed, he tells us, 


and if that size happens to work out to a very — m j 


badly proportioned beam, his only alternative 
is to try, try, try again. 

Although I, in my turn, may be the subject 
of criticism also, I venture to show him how I 
should do it. 


Suppose a distributed load of 200 ewts. is to 


be carried safely over a span of 20ft., the ends 

of the beam being /ized, to find the scantlin 

of the beam. 
200 ewts. safe distributed load = 


100 ewts. safe central load, which, if multi- 


plied by five as factor of safety = 500 cwts. 
breaking weight in centre. 
The depth should be to the breadth as 


seven is to five, as this gives the strongest — q 


beam, therefore b = 3 d 
c = 6 for fir ends fixed. 


1 = 20ft. 
W = 500 ewts. , 
: ebd? . 6xsaxd? 
Then: W = — = 500 30 
gas — AOR — 1666-66 
qe a 1GOC C64 0S 9338 Chott ae 
2) ' : : 
d = ¥2333 = 13hin. deep. 


2 of 134 = 94in. breadth. 


| Kirkealdy. 


- Beam 134 x 94. eo 
D. FORBES SMITH, A.R.B A." 


Aprit 26, 1899.] 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shouid in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


BOOK ON ESTIMATING. 
To the Editor of Tur BurtpErs’ JOURNAL. 
BRIDLINGTON. 

Dear Srr,—I should be obliged if you could 
give me a little advice as regards estimating. 
I wish to know the proper method of calcu- 
lating the cost of erecting ordinary villa resi- 
dences, &c., as regards excavating, concreting, 
brickwork, joiner work, plastering, painting 
and glazing, and slating and tiling, &c. 

BRICKLAYER. 

“Estimating,” by George Stephenson, price 
6s. 6d., published by B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn; London, is a book that will suit your 
purpose. But the prices in this, as in all other 
books on the subject, will need to be modified 
in accordance with the prevailing local prices. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. 

To the Editor of Tue BuitpErs’ JOURNAL. 
Putney. 
_ Dear Sir,—Can you give me some informa- 
tion on the best books for preparing for the 
examination for the Sanitary Institute? And 
what routine or exams. have I to pass to 
become a member of the Institute? and also 
a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers ? 

A. O. 


Write to the Secretary, Sanitary Institute 
(Parke’s Museum), Margaret Street, London, 
W., for the Institute’s pamphlet (price 6d.), 
which contains particulars of exams., old exam. 
papers, list of Acts with which candidate must 
be conversant, and much. other useful infor- 
mation. There are two exams. held under the 

S. 1—(a) Inspector of Nuisances; (b) Prac- 

tical Sanitary Science. The latter part of 
your question is answered by the reply to 

“Surveyor,” in our last week’s issue. 


BOOK ON MEDIZVAL AND RE- 
NAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 

To the Editor of 'THm BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 
CARDIFF. 

Dear Str,—Will you kindly oblige me by 
letting me know the best book for a proba- 
tioner of the R.I.B.A. to obtain on the history 

of Mediwval and Renaissance Architecture, 
one of the subjects in the Intermediate Exam. 
—Yours faithfully, « PROBATIONER.” 


If you intend to take up the course of 
examinations to qualify for election as 
associate of the R.I.B.A., it is essential that 
you should get a copy of the “ Kalendar,” 
price 2s. 6d., from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, 
- Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
In the Kalendar you will find a list of the 
books which are suggested as being useful to’ 
those intending to take part in the examina- 
tions. T. R, Smith’s “ Gothic and Renaissance 
Architecture ” is a standard book and covers 
the subjects you ask for. | 


MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of Tue Buripers’ JOURNAL. 
BirMiInGuam. : 
Dear Sir,—Could you inform me through 
- the columns of your estimable paper, why it is 


_ that we have no record concerning the style of 


bie Architecture found in Mexico, as we read of 
large and beautiful cities there, even before its 
inhabitants were conquered by the Spanish ? 
-—Yours truly, Badan si 


You are wrong in supposing there are no 
records of Mexican Architecture. 'The subject 
of the early civilization of Central America 
has been one which has specially attracted the 
antiquary and archeologist. Itis incorrect to 
speak of beautiful cities existing even before 
the Spanish conquest ; for it was the systema- 
tised destruction by the Spanish of all relics 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


of the indigenous races of Mexico that has 
left so much to be conjectured upon the sub- 
ject. Under Cortes the native history of 
Mexico came to an end. ‘The architecture, of 
which ruined specimens remain, shows high 
blocks of stone, vast schemes, ingenious 
adaption of wood forms in stone, and spirited 
carvings of high decorative merit. In Vol. I. 
of Fergusson’s Handbook you will find some 
references and comparisons; and other well- 
known books are: H. H. Bancroft’s “ Native 
Races of the Pacific States of North America” ; 
A. Prescott’s “ History of the Conquest of 
Mexico.” In D. Charney’s “Cities and Ruins 
of America” you will find the most exclusive 
architectural information. B. C. 


COMPETITION FOR BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of THe BuritpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


BRIGHTON. 

Dear S1k,—I shall be greatly obliged if you 
will kindly assist me as tothe meaning of one 
of the conditions of the competition for a boys’ 
school at St. Thomas’s, near Exeter. 

Having written to the clerk to the School 
Board asking for information, I get a reply, 
that ‘you must put your own construction 
upon the conditions.” Having exhausted all 
my friends’ (architectural) reasoning and my 
own I now appeal to you. 

The condition referred to is as follows: The 
accommodation to be provided is for 600 boys 
(seated at dual desks), on two floors, and 
arranged as follows : 


2 x 90 = 180 
4 x 80 =.320 
2 x 60 = 120 

620 


What does this table mean? Please note 
that the total of the table is 620. Although 
! 


GENTRAL 


HALt 


PTAIRS Jc. 


in the previous paragraph it gives 600, 
which latter amount is supported by a later 
clause of the conditions which gives the cost 
per head the total amount of which works 
out at 600. 

Tf, as at first glance appears, the first 
column means classrooms and the second 
accommodation, then it is altogether contra- 
dictory to the educational code (to which the 
plans are to conform), which states that for 
classrooms having accommodation for more 
than sixty, Rule II. (of the code) shall apply. 
By this rule classrooms are classed as school- 
rooms, and it is further stated that no school- 
room that is not lighted from at least three 
sides can be passed. 

Now it is simply impossible to plan a school 
on two floors with six classrooms each lighted 
from three sides. A central hall is to be pro- 
vided. Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., is assessor. 
Under the circumstances what would you 
advise ? A COMPETITOR. 


From the information you give the con- 
ditions would seem not to have been drawn by 
the assessor but by the clerk to the Board. The 
table seems to indicate the number of rooms 
and the accomodation required for each. 
This shows eight rooms distributed on two 
floors, and we do not understand your reference 
to six rooms. Unless there are other restric- 
tions of which you have not told us these 
eight rooms could be lighted from three sides 
as. indicated in the accompanying. sketch. 
If however you are clearly satisfied that the 
conditions are incompatible with the code, you 
should write to the assessor, to the chairman 
of the Board and the local press, briefly 
pointing out the absurdity. The discrepancy 
between the 600 and the 620 need not trouble 
you. If your plan and elevation please the 


Board, neither it nor the assessor would dis- 
qualify you on such a narrow margin of 
accommodation. You can give an alternative 
price. Use your gumption ; if you have a good 
idea don’t let the conditions balk you of it. 
Remember that conditions state what is 
wanted not what can always be provided, and 
very few competitions are unincumbered by 
some such contradictions and impossibilities 
as those which appear in this case. 


SIZE OF BEAMS FOR CONCRETE 
FLOOR. 


To the Editor of Tae BuitpERS’ JOURNAL. 


HDINBURGH. 

Dear Stz,—Would you kindly inform me 
what size of beams would be required to carry a 
concrete floor over a 16ft. span? Mitchell’s 
“ Advanced Building Construction,’ says at 
page 336, “for spans of 16ft. opening, about 
2in. by 4in. are placed about 2ft. apart from 
centre to centre,” &c. It seems to me that 
this is too light, as a 2in. by. 4in. would 
sag with its own weight ona span of 16ft., and 
it would be impossible to have a rigid and 
level floor. The floor area each beam would 
have to carry = 16ft. by 2ft. = 32ft., and this 
at 2ewt. = 31 tons. Now a 4in. by 2in. will 
only carry 1 ton. I should be much obliged 
if you would explain this.—Yours faithfully, 

* BREEZE.” 

Much depends upon the composition and 
strength of the concrete. Omitting this 
entirely and taking “ Breeze’s” calculation of 
31 tons distributed load, the stress becomes 
(assuming depth of joist at 72in.): 

] Y 
Bits aby formula =10} tons stress in flange. 
€ 
This would require 2% square inches of metal 
in sectional area, so that a joist for this span 
and load should be about 24in. by 7in. 


FACTOR OF SAFETY FOR 
WOODEN BEAMS. 
To the Editor of Tur BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


NEWMARKET. 

Dear Srr,—Will Mr. Charles W. 'Tomlinson 
further explain if in finding the size of beam 
and taking the factor of safety at 4; he con- 
siders this right for a live or dead weight; if 
dead is it for permanent or occasional load ? 
Some authorities give as little as ~th of 
breaking weight for safe load? Will this 
method do for joists, and won't building- 
in the ends make them carry much more ?>— 
Yours faithfully, J. 8: 


The factor of safety (4) used in the article 
on Wooden Beams, is suitable for simple dead 
load. If the beam were liable to a live load 
the f.s. would of course be higher. Whether 
the load is permanent or occasional is not 
taken into account, as no difference would be 
made in the fis. as long as the load is dead. 
As to the high factor of safety (10) mentioned 
by J. C. P. in Rivington’s “ Building Con- 
struction,” Vol. III., a table is given in which 
10 is mentioned as a suitable f.s. for cast 
iron columns, subject to a transverse stress, 
but I have not heard of 10 being used in 
the case of beams subject. to a common dead 
load. For joists, &c., 4 is a fair average factor 
of safety. A beam is usually taken as being 
merely supported at each end, but if the ends 
of the beam are solidly built in to the walls it 
would then become what is called a “fixed 
beam.” In this case Molesworth gives the 
strength as one and a half times that of the 
ordinary supported beam. 

CHARLES W. TOMLINSON. 


Church Extension at King’s Norton.— 
The completion of Stirchley Church is 
promised by Mr. IT’. Smith, the builder, by the 
end of January, 1900, and the completion of 
Cotteridge Room by early in May, 1899. 
£7,462 has now been. raised for Stirchley 
Church, and £2,424 for Cotteridge Room, 
leaving £400 to £500 still required. The 
Birmingham Church ‘I'rustees have granted 

2,500 towards the erection of Cotteridge 
Church, which is to contain space for 1,000 
worshippers. Mr. W. Hale is the architect. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION THEATRICALS. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
held its annual soirée last Friday night 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, at which 
a musical play in two acts, entitled “'The 
Druids’ Elect: an Episode of the Ancient 
Britons,’ was given. It was written by 
Messrs. G. B. Carvill and Gervase Bailey, and 
the music was by Mr. Leonard Butler. On 
the previous Wednesday evening a dress 
rehearsal (ladies’ night) of the same play had 
been given. 

The principal characters were Lucius de 
' Rougepot, alias Greennus (Archdruid and 
adventurer, and an excellent caricature of the 
notorious M. Louis de Rougemont), Mr. H. 
Passmore ; Ashlar and Rubble (ancient 
Britons, candidates for the Council), Mr. A. 
Stalman and Mr. G. B. Carvill; Owen Rent 
(First Druid), Mr. F. Carvill; Rodesius 
(general in command of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s fore:s), Mr. F. D. Chapman ; Super- 
finus (a lieutenant), Mr. §8. Constanduros ; 
Pennialinus (a correspondent), Mr. G. Bailey ; 
Architopius (an architect), Mr. F. Foster ; 
‘oplinus (with the Chartered Company’s 
forces), Mr. J. H. Wilson; Letitia (a Roman 
lady of uncertain age, betrothed to Super- 
finus), Mrs. A. Stalman; Ellalyn, Lettilyn, 
Gwendolen, Gwynne, Llyllien (British 
maidens), Misses Ada Yerbury, K. Rimell, 
Blanche Selig, Dolly Jennings, Ethel Atkins ; 
and Blodwen (Ashlar’s daughter), Miss Sophie 
Tyler. The chorus of Druids, Romans, and 
British maidens, was formed by twenty ladies 
and gentlemen. 

The curtain rose on a scene representing 
sunrise in an oak forest and the picturesque 
entrance of a body of Druids. The first 
Druid referred to an election to the council, 
owing to the death of the lamented Stucco. 
There were two candidates for the vacancy, 
well known and_ respected architects, 
Ashlar and Rubble, who came forward 
with a copy of a professional journal 
of the time, called “'The Antediluvian 
Advertiser and Neolithic News,’ which con- 
tained an article on the merits of both candi- 
dates, each of whom on scanning it found he 
had an important engagement to keep. ‘The 
claims were set forth in the following manner: 
* Ashlar for art; Rubble for Reform. Britons 
be bold. Back the best builder and beautify 
Britain.’ Rougepot, who had been appointed 
on his own nomination to the post of Archdruid, 
then came on the scene, carrying a lyre, to 
the last bars of “'The Wearing of the Green.” 
He announced a very startling piece of news, 
which was to the effect that a party of Romans 
under Rodesius had landed with the idea of 
civilising Britain. Archdruid Rougepot then 
sang a ditty entitled “ Limited,’ which 
explained the object of “ The Roman Chartered 
Company of Great Britain Limited,’ and 
during the singing the rest gently left the 
stage. Directly after his song was finished 
Ashlar appeared to consult the Arch- 
druid as to his chances of succeeding at 
the election, and the cunning Rougepot 
told of a vision in which he was visited 
by fifty kings—sovereigns—from the east, and 
asked Ashlar if he could do the translation ; 
but Ashlar refused to give the bribe. When 
the ruse was fired on Rubble—although the 
bait was raised to eighty sovereigns—he 
promptly gave him the required sum. The 
Arch one explained that, although he could 
not influence the election, if Ashlar won the 
day perhaps he could induce him to retire 
by announcing that his daughter must be 
sacrificed to the gods as a thank-offering. This 
little aifair having been satisfactorily settled, 
they retired, and the British maidens 
appeared on the scene picking May—during 
which happy pastime they were surprised by 
the Romans, and a pretty flirtation between 
Superfinus and ‘the beautiful Blodwen took 
place. 5 

The second act depicted sunset outside the 
council cave, and a chorus of girls sang a 
_ “May Day” song, and discussed a project 


of emigrating to a land where females’ rights 
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would be recognised, in fact, where woman 
would be ruler, and bragging, cowardly man 
would only be permitted to live in slavery. 
Rodesius performed a stone-laying ceremony 
with an extraordinary trowel about the size of 
a man, and some curious drawings by Archi- 
topius were shown, among which was one of 
Vauxhall Bridge. One of the characters said, 
“ That’s what they call Cyclopean architecture, 
ain’tit?” “No; County Council architecture,” 
was the reply. The Romans informed their 
British friends that an institute had been 
formed at Rome for the teaching of elementary 
architecture, and some funny verses were sung 
called “ The Institute at Rome,” of which the 
following is a specimen : 

The students went in four by four; when asked to 

deseribe a fireproof floor, 
Said “A thing that falls down on the Salvage 
Corps” 
At the Institute at Rome. 

Rodesius sang a song called “ Simplicity,” 

and the following is a verse taken from it :— 


The art of modern architects is tending towards the 
plain 


And simple, yes the simple ; 
We build for Truth and Beauty and not for worldly 
gain, 
We’re simple, oh so simple. 

If you want to build a house that will the tongues 

of critics stop, 

Put four bare walls with windows like a warehouse 

or a shop, 

And a fat unwieldy drain-pipe from the bottom to 

the top; 
That’s simple, oh so simple. 

Oh the simple simplo-maniac bas got us in his 

claws, 

He’ll soon dispense with windows, and he'll do 

away with doors, 

We'll return to what we were before the dawn of 

history’s page, 

And we'll play the noble savage in the Neolithic 

age. 

After this pleasant interlude, Rougepot 
dismissed the assembly until the next day, 
when the sacrifice was to take place. Mean- 
while it was decided by Blodwen and Super- 
finus that they should fly together, but this 
turned out to be an unnecessary step, as 
Rodesius came on the scene, and, in a parody 
on Mare Antony’s oration, denounced Rougepot 
and Rubble, and these two were likely to have 
been killed by the infuriated Druids, Romans, 
and Britons if Rougepot had not thrown off 
his disguise and revealed himself as the long- 
lost Greennus, Letitia’s first love, who dis- 
appeared after floating a new diving apparatus, 
which eventually sank. This revelation saves 
him, and the result is that everything ends 
happily. 

The whole play was bright and witty, and a 
perfect success. Every character was word- 
perfect. ‘The songs by Miss Sophie Tyler and 
Mr. S. Constanduros, as well as those by 
the others, were enthusiastically encored in 
every case. At the conclusion of the play 
there were loud cries for the authors, who 
appeared and bowed their acknowledgments. 
The actors and actresses also responded to 
calls. Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne in a few 
sentences complimented the actors on the 
manner in which the play had been performed. 
He said that he had been asked a question by 
one who had witnessed the play, and he sup- 
posed it was intended as a compliment to the 
gentlemen who had taken the different 
characters. The question was, “ Why do these 
gentlemen spend their energies on Architec- 
ture ?” 


Glasgow Hospital Accommodation.—At 
a meeting of the Parish Council of Glasgow, 
the House Committee submitted a report 
on proposed extended hospital accommodation, 
in which it was stated that at present the 
accommodation available was insufficient. Dr. 
Bruce submitted a resolution, which was 
passed, to the following eftect: ‘“'The House 
Committee under the remit from last meeting 
having now reported that new hospital accom- 
modation is desirable, the Council, without 
committing itself at the present stage to the 
recommendations of the committee, remits the 
whole question of indoor accommodation to a 
special committee of nine members to consider 
whether a large general hospital, district 
hospitals, or a combination of both would be 
best suited to the requirements of the parish, 
and to report with reasons.” 


Views and Reviews. 


AN ELECTRICAL DIRECTORY. 


We have received a copy of “The Universal 
Electrical Directory for 1899,’ and must say 
that it fully justifies its title, for as a directory 
of the members of the electrical and allied 
industries throughout the world, it seems to 
be remarkably complete. It is divided into — 
four sections, viz.—British, American, Con- 
tinental, and Colonial. Each section is devoted 
to an alphabetical list of electricians and those 
connected with the trade, and also a classified 
list/of the trades. At the end of the work is 
a British geographical division, which enables 
the searcher to find at once the town he 
desires, and the names of the firms connected 
with the trade situated there. This is a very 
useful feature of the book, as is also the in- 
corporation of telegraphic addresses and tele- 
phone numbers with the ordinary addresses. 
The book this year has nearly two thousand 
more names than that of 1898, and altogether . 
contains the names and addresses of over 
25,000 firms. The simplicity of its arrange- 
ment, and the low price at which it is sold, — 
should make it the desk companion of all in- ee 
terested in the trades it concerns. cae 


The Universal Electrical Directory (J. A. Berly’s), 


1899. Price 6s. London: H. Alabaster, Gatehouse, 


and Co. 


THE DOWDESWELL GALLERY. 

The exhibition of works by Elihu Vedder 
the honoured American artist, remains open 
until the third of next month, and it is hoped — 
that many will see it. The special attraction, 
because “Omar” is so much talked of at 
present, is doubtless the collection of drawings 
which went to the making of the first illus- 
trated edition of Fitzgerald’s immortal 
quatrains, and because these drawings are 
classic in point of style, they are likely to hold ~ 
their ground as long as the fame of the trans- 
lator endures. It is probable that the artist’s 
almost absolute knowledge of certain typical 
forms is due to his long sojourn in Rome, and _ 
consequent familiarity with past-masters of 
Classical Art. The influence of Michelangelo 
being unmistakeable, one cannot help wishing 
he had not been imitated, as in the “ Sibyl.” 
With a view of forestalling another, I hazard 
this one remark, but for the rest I would have _ 
it observed how essentially monumental, and 
by inference decorative, the majority of these — 
things are. Even paintings which an artish 
already secure of fame ought not to have — 
exhibited here, will be found to possess a 4 
singular power when the spectator is far 3 
enough from them. “ Whateverthe hand may 
have done, the mind has done its part” said 
Johnson of Barry’s show. It should be * 
explained, as it may give an idea of their 
importance that the figures in some of these — 
designs are of more than lifé size in cite ae 
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Colne Baptist Church.—The memorial — 
stones of the new schoolroom and classrooms 
which are being erected in connection with the ~ 
Baptist Church have been laid. The new 
buildings are expected to cost about £400. 

Stanford-le-Hope Sanitation.—Ata Local ~ 
Government Board inquiry, conducted by — 
Colonel Slacke, R.A., into the question of a — 
drainage scheme for the parish of Stanford-le- — 
Hope, the Rural District Council surveyor — 


i 


said that at present seventy-five houses were 
connected with a sewer, but the remainde 
were drained by cesspools. At the outfall of th 
sewer there was,a set of tanks for treatmen 
of the sewage by aluminoferric, the effluen 
going into a tidal ditch. The water suppl 
was obtained from several wells in the villag 
and water mains had been laid by the South 
‘Essex Water Company, but they had not yet 
turned the water on. A scheme was detailed 
which would deal with a population of 3,000, — 
and include parts of Horndon and Mucking. ~ 
The sewage would be treated by two septic — 
tanks and biological filters at the outfall into 
Mucking Creek. The estimated cost of this — 
was £3,346, exclusive of the purchase.of land . 
and easements. RD on ane ee 
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nd Marten: 


ErrineHam Hovusr, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Ps April 26th 1899, 
: *T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
. 


deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
x and happier than living between a Turkey 
_ carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
- Isay this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the ewpense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 


in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 


if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town iv England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHn 
Ruskin. 


iat Normanpy and Picardy are 
ahiest rich in ancient and beautiful 
Gathodxal, buildings, and not the least 
interesting of them is the noble cathedral of 
Amiens, the ancient capital of Picardy, an 
illustration of which is given in one of our 
inset plates. The cathedral was built during 
the period between the years 1220 and 1280. 
Of the mass of old houses which formerly 
surrounded it, many have now been removed 
—with some loss of picturesqueness—to make 
way for more convenient dwellings. Our 
sketch has been taken from the water side, and 
gives a comprehensive view of the old town 
and cathedral. 


. « CerTAIn buildings in what is 

isan eppamig! known as the “Exchequer 
Breen: - Row Area,” Aberdeen, are to 
_ be demolished, as the quarter is considered to 
be unhealthy. The Exchequer Row is a narrow 
thoroughfare, leading from the south-west 


-“ 


corner of Castle Street to Shiprow, and its - 


name is derived from the fact that in the 
time of William the Lion, King of Scotland, 
a Royal Exchequer Mint existed in the quarter. 
All traces of the old building are lost, but it 
is said that there can be little doubt that the 
existing old building at the south end of 
Exchequer Court is the Exchequer House 
subsequently erected on the site, and the 
initials “ V.R.,” found on an old oak panel re- 
moved from the interior, and presented to 
the Marischal College, are, perhaps, those of 
William Roland, who was the master of the 
Aberdeen Mint in the time of James V. The 
Bursar’s House, which is on the south side of 
Castle Street, has a rather interesting history. 
‘It is said that Mary Queen of Scots was 
dragged there to witness the beheading of her 
_* alleged lover, “ Bonnie Johnnie Gordow.” At 
present it is used for a variety of purposes. 
This house is to be spared for some four or 
five years. In Burnett’s Close, a house bear- 
ing the date 1669 is to be demolished ; con- 
sidering its age, it is in a remarkable state of 
preservation. It is known as Afflick’s Tavern. 
Other buildings in the district of minor im- 

_ portance are coming down. 


Pp ti Tue testing station of-the 
Ben 10M British Fire Prevention Com- 

9 or £1re. — mittee is already showing con- 
_ siderable activity, the investigations generally 
_ taking place on Wednesdays. Among the 
_ tests in hand are several with floors and par- 
_titions of an ordinary description as allowed 
_ by the Building Act, including solid timber 
floors, and floors with various aggregates of 
concrete, all of which are of course not subject 
to any patents, or the interests of any special 
firm. Of methods of the latter class, i.e., 
patented floors, patented ceilings, etc., a con- 
‘iderable number are, however, also under 
investigation, and amongst those in hand at 
the moment may be mentioned a floor by the 
Columbian Fire-Proofing Co., two floors of the 
panded Metal Co., a ceiling of the Asbestic 
o., and windows by the British Luxfer Prism 
». The tests, which are carried out on 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


scientific lines, but with the practical purpose 
in view, are conducted by representatives of the 
Executive, the Council, and the body of Mem- 
bers in rotation, and their reports are circulated 
approximately bi-weekly. The tests carried 
out last week saw Major-Gen. HE. R. Festing, 
F.R.S., South Kensington, and Mr. Arthur 
Cates, F.R.I.B.A., Surveyor to the Crown, as 
representing the Council, and Messrs. Edwin O. 
Sachs (Chairman), F. Farrow, Max Clarke, 
Charles Goad, Ellis Marsland, and Mr. Ed- 
mund Woodthorpe, representing the Execu- 
tive. A number of District Surveyors 
represented the general body of Members, 
whilst the following four gentlemen attended 
as special visitors :—Mr. J. McDermott (War 
Office); Mr. J. C. Murray (Admiralty) ; Mr. 
J. B. Westcott, Surveyor (H. M. Office of 
Works); and Mr. Capon (L.C.C.). ‘The 
number of Members and visitors attending 
tests has, of course, to be strictly limited. 
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Tuer date for the opening of 

Arts and this year’s Arts and Crafts 

Crafts. iyxhibition has been fixed for 
Monday, October 9th, and it will close on Satur- 
day, December 9th. The Exhibition is to be 
held in the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, 
London, and will consist of contemporary 
original work in decorative design and handi- 
craft, such as: Designs, cartoons and working 
drawings, decorative painting, textiles and 
needlework, glass (except stained glass, for 


‘which there is no suitable light), pottery, 


metal work, carving and modelling, plaster 
work, cabinet work, book decoration, printing 
and binding, wall-papers, and leather work. 
Anything calculated to encourage craftsman- 
ship in these days of machinery and the division 
of labour is most worthy of encouragement, and 
the Arts and Crafts Society have done an 
immense amount of good by their efforts in 
this direction. Works intended for exhibition 
will be received at the New Gallery between 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m. on September the 18th, 19th, 
and 20th. Further particulars can be obtained 
of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, at the New Gallery, 121, Regent 
Street, W. 


At the Consistory Court’ last 


ed Ned Wednesday, before Dr. Tris- 
Memorial tram, Chancellor of the Diocese 

moria* of London, an application was 
Scheme. 


made by the vicar, the Rev. 
H. R. Gamble, and two churchwardens of St. 
Botolph Without, Aldersgate, for faculties (1) 
to erect a covered way or shelter in the 
churchyard, and (2) to remove from their 
positions over the holy table panels containing 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the ten 
commandments, and replace them by a centre 
fresco of “The Dead Christ Watched by 
Angels,” with side frescoes of allegorical 
figures called “ Watch” and “ Pray,’ which 
Mr. Sigismund Goetze has painted and offered 
to present to the church. No opposition was 
offered to the first. faculty to erect a covered 
wall or way in the churchyard at the expense 
of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., in which frescoes 
delineating heroism in the humbler walks of 
life may be inserted from time to time, after 
the manner of the panels of historical subjects 
in the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange. 
The churchyard is known as “the Postmen’s 
park,” and is about to be largely extended, 
provided sufficient funds are forthcoming. 
The present and only wall of the churchyard 
is formed by the houses in Little Britain, but 
when these are pulled down to widen that 


thoroughfare it is proposed to build a new wall 
with a covered way. ‘The contention was that 
this covering or shelter would not contravene the 
Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884, which made 
it unlawful to erect any buildings upon any dis- 
used burial ground except for the purpose of 
enlarging a church, chapel, meeting house, or 
other place of worship ; this Act was passed 
to prevent non-consecrated burial grounds 
from being sold to speculative builders and 
built upon. There is no intention to erect a 


shelter on any portion of the land which was 
added to the park by the liberality of the 
public, at an expense of £6,000, and which is 
to be further extended when £12,000 has been 
raised, but it is to be confined strictly to the | 


disused burial ground, which forms but a very 
small portion of “the Postmen’s park.” The 
Chancellor reserved his judgment on this 
faculty. 


'T'HE second application brought 
forth some amusing points. Of 
the three panels painted by 
Mr. Sigismund Goetze, the middle one was 
in the Royal Academy exhibition last year, 


Art and 
Accuracy. 


and excited considerable admiration. ‘The 
other panels were not then painted. It is 
proposed to place new, panels, on which 
the Creed, lLord’s Prayer, and the Ten 


Commandments would be painted, on either 
side of the apse facing the congregation, 
where they would be more visible than 
at present. Objections were raised against 
the central panel on the ground of its 
historical. inaccuracy. It was pointed out 
that the Gospels described the body of 
Christ as being wrapped in linen and the 
angels as being clothed in white, whereas 
in the picture the body was nude and the 
angels wore coloured garments. The artist in 
reply to questions, said that he did not claim 
that his pictures were historically accurate— 
they represented truths, not facts. If they 
had been historically accurate, he should have 
painted our Lord as an Arab. In making the 
dead Christ a nude figure, he humbly followed 
the conception of illustrious artists throughout 
the ages. His reason for painting the two 
angels in purple dalmatics was that angels, 
being ministers of service, should be repre- 
sented as wearing ecclesiastical garments of 
service. Mr. Goetze added, with an irritation 
which in the circumstances is not surprising, 
that he provided the pictures but not the 
brains for people to see them with. The con- 
sideration of the question was adjourned, the 
Chancellor expressing a desire to give the 
people of the parish an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their views. : 


As a further aid to the very 
successful excavations now 
being carried on in Rome, 
which have resulted in the finding of many 
important antiquities, Sir Philip Currie, the 
British Ambassador at Rome, has just handed 
to the proper authorities the sum of £2,400, 
very generously given by Mr. Lionel Phillips 
for the purchase of the so-called “ Fiori ” 
houses in the Forum Romanum. The only 
condition attached to the gift was that the 
houses should be pulled down and their site 
excavated within a reasonable time. The site 
in question was occupied by the Basilica 
Aimilia, built by L. Aimilius Paullus in the 
year 54 B.c. The work is likely to yield results 
of the highest interest. 


Discoveries 
in Rome. 


AS Acchi: oar extraordinary vagaries of 
Wectarnt arisian engineers and builders 
Umbrella. 27° innumerable. Several years 
ago they set up the highest 

tower in the world, and when we tried to beat 
them we were speedily stuck in the mud. Now 
somebody has proposed another foolish fad for 
the delectation of people with more money 
than sense. It appears that, at the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition, they are going to 
erect amighty architectural umbrella—planned 
upon the Jack and the Beanstalk principle. 
In the centre will arise a huge umbrella 
“stalk” about 130ft. thick, and this great 
stalk will be divided into four stories. On 
each of these stories will be established concert 
bars and restaurants, so as to provide those 
who may feel desposed to ascend the umbrella 
stalk with something to alleviate their suffer- 
ings. But the special feature of the umbrella 
is yet to be mentioned. Spreading out in all 
directions from the summit, in the manner of an 
open umbrella, is to be a great glass roof, like 
the branches of the tree in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, capable of sheltering half the popu- 
lation of Paris. In sober truth this enormous 
roof is to be about 450ft. across, and will give 
accommodation to 30,000 people at once. It 
is to be hoped that the Germans, if they ever 
get as far as another siege of Paris, will spare 
this extraordinary erection; and that the 
monomaniac who proposes to erect it will not 
find any imitators on this side of the Channel. 
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Professional Practice. 


Douglas, Isle of Man.—The foundation 
stone of a new Primitive Methodist Church 
was laid last Thursday week. Mr. John Wills, 
of Derby and London, is the architect. The 
new buildings occupy a very fine and com- 
manding site in Buck’s Road. The style 
adopted is transitional between the Norman 
and early English. The walls will be built of 
native stone, with Monk’s park stone freely 
used for ashlar. The plan of the building is 
a rectangle, 64ft: 6in. long by 48ft. 3in. inside, 
exclusive of a choir. The front is flanked on 
the right with a projecting stairway, which 
runs up and finishes with coping and carved 
finial, and a large buttress which runs up and 
finishes with a pinnacle and carved finial. 
The left of the front is flanked with a square 
tower, which terminates at a height of 78ft. 
“Lere are octagonal buttresses at the corners, 
which. terminate with pinnacles and carved 
finials, with battlements between. ‘There are 
two massive doorways in front, richly moulded, 
with gablets over; and over these is a large 
circular front window, with cusped tracery. 
All the other windows of the church through- 
out are either circular or segment headed. 
There are galleries at two sides and one end, 
with stairs leading to the same in front, and 
one at the rear. There are also at the rear 
two vestries, with lavatories, &c., and over 
these an organ chamber and choir. ‘The roof 
will be partially open, with arched timbering 
and pitch-pine ceiling. The glazing through- 
out will be in cathedral glass, with leaded 
squares, diamonds, margins, &c. The approach 
to the front is by a broad flight of steps, and 
advantage is taken of the slope of the road to 
put a large room under the front part of the 
church, which will also have a class-room and 
a cloak-room, &¢., in connection with it. The 
whole of the internal fittings will be in pitch 
pine. The church will seat a mixed congrega- 
tion of 900 persons, and the cost of the scheme, 
including land and architect’s fees, will be 
about £6,200. 


Loughton.—The business of the late Mr. E. 
Egan, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor of 
Loughton, Essex, and 39, Lombard Street, 
London, will be carried on by Mr. Horace 
White (who was the deceased’s chief assist- 
ant for several years) in partnership with the 
widow. ‘The style of the firm will be “Egan 
and White.” 


Middlesbrough.—The Tees-side Laundry 
Company, Limited, has just been formed in 
Middlesbrough. About 2600 square yards of 
land have been purchased with a frontage of 
230ft. to Parliament Road. Mr. Walter G. 
Roberts, architect, of 61, Albert Road, Middles- 
brough, has been instructed to prepare plans 
for the whole of the works, comprising the 
various departments for the laundry work, 
dyeing and dry-cleaning, carpet beating, 
employées dining-room, offices, stabling, boiler 
and engine houses, 85ft. high chimney stack, 
&e. It is expected that an early start will be 
made with the works. 


Norwich.—The memorial stone of the new 
Technical Institute now in course of erection 
was laid last Monday week. 'The design is by 
the City Engineer, Mr, A. E. Collins, assisted by 
his chief draughtsman, Mr. W. Douglas Wiles. 
The walls are almost wholly of local brick, 
with Cossey brick mouldings and dressings, 
The area of the site is about 18,000 superficial 
feet, while the river frontage extends 190ft. 
and the frontage to St. George’s Bridge Street 
120ft. The building consists of basement, 
eround floor, first floor, and second floor. The 
foundations necessitated excavations of con- 
siderable depth below the river level; so as to 
reach the gravel bed. The foundations of the 
river wall were put in under contract by Mr. 
T, H. Blyth, of Foulsham. The necessary 
depth of the foundation walls has made it 
possible to put in a basement of nearly 12ft. 
high, and this will accommodate the heating 
vo Y ieeu gona in aremaene the plumbing, 
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ironwork, lasting, and engineering classes, and 
a lavatory. On the ground floor are rooms for 


technical instruction in boot and shoe making , 


and dressmaking, offices for the headmaster, 
the secretary, and the committee, the library, 
a bicycle store, a cloak room, lavatories for 
both sexes, and a strong room, which last- 
named will be in the tower, forming the north- 
west corner of the building. On the first floor 
are a chemical laboratory, a science lecture 
theatre, office for the science headmaster, 
lavatories, a lecture hall, and rooms for the 
teaching of wood carving, geometry, machine 
construction, science and art, and various 
other apartments. On the second floor will be 
lavatories, an office for the art headmaster, 
and the life, elementary, antique, and other 
apartments required by the art teachers. 
Access to the whole of the floors is by means 
of a principal staircase, 36ft. by 19ft., leading 
from basement to roof. 'The staircases will be 
constructed in conerete throughout. The 
main stairs will be supported at one end of 
each step by the outer wall; the other end 
will be supported on arcading carried from the 
basement to the level of the second floor. The 
floors will be constructed of steel main girders 
and subsidiary girders of Dorman and Long’s 
make, the latter being encased in coke breeze 
and cement concrete. ‘The main entrance is in 
St. George’s Bridge Street, with a secondary 
entrance from Monastery Court. Most of the 
doors of the buildings will be fitted with panic 
fittings. The heating and ventilating appara- 
tus is artanged on the Blackman Combined 
Plenum and Vacuum system, by which fresh 
air is forced into the buildings by fans and 
drawn out at the top by fans. 
is Mr. 8. Warburton. 


Nottingham.—The foundation-stones of 
the new Nottingham workhouse buildings at 
Bagthorpe were laid recently. The .site com- 
prises 674 acres, and was purchased at a cost 
of £12,900. The total cost, including site and 
furnishing, is expected to reach £250,000. The 
main building, or workhouse, is to be arranged 
to accommodate 612 inmates. This part is 
represented in the lower range of buildings, 
the administrative block being arranged 
between, with kitchens, food, and general 
store-room, large dining hall, offices, committee 
rooms, and apartments for the master, matron, 
and servants. For infirmary paupers an exten- 
sive range of premises is to be constructed at 
the higher portion of the site, where accommo- 
dation is to be apportioned for 560 patients. 
In this case also the administrative block 
forms a division for the buildings inhabited 
by male and female inmates respectively ; 
kitchen and store accommodation upon a 
liberal scale are provided in addition to 
distinct quarters for dispensary operations, 
medical offices, committee rooms, and separate 
apartments arranged for the storekeepers and 
steward. The extreme top left hand corner of 
the site will be occupied by a small isolation 
hospital, the building including a children’s 
infirmary for thirty patients, a nurses’ home 
capable of accommodating forty-five, and a 
separate block of buildings for the reception 
of mothers with infants. In a central position, 
immediately between the workhouse and the 
infirmary, is to be placed the engine and boiler- 
.house, and on either side are buildings repre- 
senting the workhouse and infirmary laundries 
respectively. At the back are workshops, 
stables, the labour master’s house, a mortuary, 
and the quarters for the remand boys, while 
the large block of buildings to the extreme 
right of the site affords accommodation for 
the reception of 215 imbeciles. Close to the 
entrance gates are established the porter’s 
lodge, receiving wards for nine, and vagrant 
wards for sixty-eight, together with stone- 
breaking yards and sheds. Upon the knoll 
commanding the whole site is placed the 
chapel, and the total accommodation in the 
entire building represents provision for 1614, 
exclusive of members of the staff. Mr. 
Frederick Evans is the contractor, and Mr. 
H, W. Foxworthy the clerk of works. Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, of Nottingham, is the archi- 


tect. The cost of the buildings ‘alone will be. 


about £165,000. 


! ~ 


The contractor 


in the town has led to this decision. A 


-was submitted and approved, and steps 
be taken to Pat it in foLGoas 


Masters and Men. 


Dundee Joiners have gained an advance 
of 4d. per hour, which makes their wages 9d, - 


The Aberdeen Masons, in the building 
department of the trade, have been granted 
an advance of 43d. per hour. 


The Perth Glaziers, after being on strike 
for a week, have gained their demand for an 
increase of wages from 64d. to 7d. per hour. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Joiners, to . 


the number of about 1,500, have come out on a 
general strike for an advance on 4d. per rou 
on their present wage, which is 9d. 


The Newark Journeymen Plumbers — 


have struck work in consequence of the masters 
having refused to agree to the adoption of the 
Society’s rules. They were willing, at first, to 
grant an advance from 63d. to 74d. per hour. 


The Barnsley Joiners, Masons, and 
Bricklayers have been granted an advance 
of 3d. per hour from May Ist, making the 


rates for joiners and masons Sk. per hour, . 


and for bricklayers 9d. per hour, 


The Scarborough Master Builders’ 
Association met the representatives of the 


Scarborough™Labourers’ Union on the 14th ~ 


inst. with regard to the refusal of the Union 
to work with non-union men, but no agreement 
was come to. 


1 


The Glasgow House Carpenters, b. the : 


number of nearly 3,000, who came out on strike 


on Friday, for an advance of 4d. per hour on — 


their present wage of 94d., have had their 
demand granted by the masters. 
highest wage ever paid in the district. 


This is the 


Me:srs. Doulton and Company’s pottery © 


works in South Staffordshire are practically at ° 
a standstill, for about 1,000 men in the clay 
pits are standing idle, owing to twelve of the 
men being discharged for refusing to work 
until 9 o’clock at night, and twelve others 
dismissed for refusing { to take their places. cAN 


The Plasterers’ Dispute.—There seems a 3 


great likelihood of this dispute extending to a — 
lock-out in the whole building trade. 


The” 
Laneashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire Master — 


Builders’ Associations have agreed that a — 


general lock-out would be the best solution of — 
At a private meeting of the | 
Standing Committee of the National “Associa- 
tion of Master Builders, held at Derby on the 
19th inst., several important resolutions sa | 


the difficulty. 


garding a general lock-out were passed, 
and will be. considered at the quarterly 
meeting of the Council of the Association, 
to be held at Birmingham to-morrow. 
is stated on good authority that during the firs 
three weeks of the lock-out the funds of the 
operative plasterers were reduced by about 25 


per cent., the amount being about £5,400, and f 
this, in spite of the fact that, in addition t OH: 


the special levy, the members paid in durin 


this period about £1,000 in ordinary contri. 
putions for sick benefit and superannuation — 


purposes. It is now seven weeks since the 


lock-out commenced, and the total amount o of 
funds the men had at the commencement of 


the struggle, itis stated, was under £19,000. The 
master plasterers in London have succeeded . n 


filling up the places of the men locked out,anda 


large body of men are said to have seceded fre 
their union, and to have found employmer 

The masters at Leeds have decided to prose 
cute the offenders in future in any cas 
intimidation ; an act of violence to a labou 


meeting of the Yorkshire Federation — 
Building Trades last Friday, the question 
the necessity for a foremen’s union 
brought forward, and the groundwork ~ 
such a union was prepared. A gene 
agreement between architects and builde 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution.—The twenty-first annual dinner of 
this institution was held last Tuesday week in 
the King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant. 

_ The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
Alfred F. Randall, and there was a numerous 
gathering of the friends and supporters of the 
institution. The toast. of “'The Builders’ 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution ” was submitted 
by the chairman, who stated that it was 
thirty-three years old, having been inaugurated 
in 1866 by Mr. T. P. Ward. The object of the 
institution was the granting of pensions and 
temporary relief to builders’ clerks and their 
widows, and the maintaining and educating of 
their orphans. In 1868 the amount paid in 
relief was only £12 15s., but in 1898 it was no 
less than £504. The total amount spent in 
relief since thefoundation of the institution was 
£17,336. The very greatest care was exercised 
in the distribution of the pension, and great 
promptness was also displayed. The com- 

mittee had power to expend in immediate 
temporary relief a sum not exceeding £10. 
They were able to grant a pension of £30 to the 
clerks, and one of £24 to the widows, while the 
children were looked after in the Orphan 
Working School. At the present time there 
were twenty-one pensioners on the books of 
the institution. Mr. R. C. Foster gave in 
warm terms the toast of the “'The President.” 
Other toasts followed, and a pleasant evening 
was spent. During the evening the secretary, 
Mr. John Austin, announced that the collec- 
tion amounted to the sum of £200, including 
‘a donation of £25 by the chairman. 


Building Dispute at Lynn.—A reference 
took place at the Duke’s Head Hotel, Lynn, on 
April 12th, the plaintiff being Mr. H. G. 
Rudrum, builder, of King Street, Lynn, and the 
defendant, Mrs. Ada Jane Nicholls, wife of Mr. 

_W. Nicholls, wine and spirit merchant, of 
South Wootton, who was sued in respect of her 
separate estate. Plaintiff’s claim was for £260 
1s. 2d., balance of work done and materials 
supplied under a building contract between 
plaintiff and defendant, and for extra work 
done and materials supplied. The official 
referee was Mr. Edward Pollock. Counsel 
for the plaintiff in opening the case for 
plaintiff, said the original amount of the 
contract for the building of a residence 
at South Wootton was £1,012. Accord- 
ing to plaintiff, a sum of £30 12s. 4d. 
was to be deducted as the amount of 
credit given for omissions, but £184 12s, 7d. 
had to be added for extras, making a total of 
£1,166 Os. 2d. There had been £900 paid on 
account, which after a deduction of £6 by the 
architect, left the balance of £266 Os. 2d., in 
respect of which plaintiff sued. Defendant had 
put in a defence, in which she pleaded the terms 
of the agreement, alleging that the builder 

had to satisfy not only Mr. C. 8. Beck, her 
architect, but also herself as owner. She also 
alleged that £122 4s. 4d. should be deducted 
for deficiencies and omissions. Then she did not 
admit that the extras were properly included, 
and she had paid into court £137 16s 10d. as 
sufficient to pay plaintiff’s claim. In a counter- 
claim defendant claimed the £122 4s. 4d. 
as damages. Counsel disputed the right of 
defendant to claim that the building should be 

_to her satisfaction as well as that of her archi- 

tect. Mr. Beck was her representative, and 
issued the certificates for payment, and that 
ought to be sufficien-. He asked the referee 
to first construe the contract. Counsel for the 
defendant said that in the terms of the memo- 

-randum of agreement and the specification the 

‘proprietor was distinctly recognised asaseparate 

person from the contractor. The phrase that 
the work had to be done “to the satisfaction 
of the proprietor ” could not be interpreted as 

Meaningless. ‘There was, he urged, a dual, 
though, of course, reasonable consent needed. 

‘was in a position to show that the works 

s not to her satisfaction, and were such as 

‘ought not to be satisfied with as a 

nable woman. If there were defects in 
mse--as: there were—the proprietor was 
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entitled to call into question the specification. 
Counsel for plaintiff said that there were three 
persons to satisfy—Mr. Beck, Mrs. Nicholls, 
and Mr. Nicholls, the last-named of whom was 
an amateur architect. A private discussion 
took place between the counsel, as the result of 
which it was announced that a verdict for 
plaintiff for £200 had been agreed to. The 
referee gave judgment for £200 and costs. 


Under Discussion. 


ST. ALBANS AND ITS ABBEY. 

The last of the winter series of papers in 
connection with the Bradford Historical Anti- 
quarian Society was read by Mr. Herbert E. 
Wroot, on “St. Albans and its Abbey,” last 
Friday week. Mr. J. A. Clapham presided. 
In the course of the paper a sketch was given 
of the history of the Roman city of Verulam, 
and of the medieval town and abbey of St. 
Albans, and the account was illustrated with 
a large number of old and modern engravings, 
by which the extent of the recent restorations 
could be well traced. At the conclusion of 
the paper a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Wroot on the motion of Mr. E. J. Moore, 
seconded by the Rev. Bryan Dale. Prior to 
the reading of the paper, a meeting of the 
Council of the Society was held, at which it 
was resolved that a sum of £5 should be given 
to the Restoration Fund of the Bradford 
Parish Church. It was also resolved that the 
first of the summer excursions should be on 
May 27th, when Selby Abbey will be visited. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE IN 


SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association on April 11th, the president, 
Mr. Geo. S. Hill, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair, Mr. 
John Arthur, of Glasgow and Ayr, read a paper 
on “Feuing Plans and Their Preparation.” 
The essayist, in introducing his subject, re- 
ferred to the fact that in cities this class of 
work was generally placed in the hands of 
civil engineers and surveyors to carry out, a 
state of things for which he thought architects 
themselves were largely to blame, from their 
lack of interest and, in many cases, incom- 
petency for the work. He submitted, how- 
ever, that with regard to the plotting out of 
country estates for feuing purposes, the archi- 
tect from his architectural training and ex- 
perience, was the one best qualified to judge 
how to take full advantage of their natural 
beauty and surroundings, to give to their 
prospective road and houses their highest 
degree of picturesque aspect and utility ; and 
he exhorted those present to take a greater 
interest in this work, and to follow more closely 
in the footsteps of their country brother archi- 
tect in this respect. The author then referred 
to surveying and levelling as being two neces- 
sary qualifications of the estate architect, and 
proceeded to show in detail by illustrations and 

* demonstration how to survey and level a piece 
of land, and the use of the various instruments 
required for that purpose. This led up more par- 
ticularly to the subject under review ; and the 
author went on to describe what steps were need- 
ful to be taken with regard to the preparation of 
feuing plans for large estates, using Govern- 
ment ordnance maps as a basis for that pur- 
pose, to show how and where to lay off new 
roads to best suit the arrangement and re- 
quirements of feus; how to take levels along 
the line of old and new roads; and how to 
reduce these levels to a common ordnance 
datum. The paper was fully illustrated by large 
scale drawings and examples of feuing plans. 
A vote of thanks to the author brought the 
meeting to a close. 


A Peal cf Four Bells has just been placed 
in the steeple of Arbroath Parish Church, and 
a new big bell, weighing with wheel, crank, 
and other connections over two tons, has also 
been placed in the bell chamber. The bells 
have been supplied by Messrs. J. C. Wilson 
and Co., Limited, of Glasgow. 


Engineering Notes. 


At Mile Road Infirmary, Liverpool, 
electric lighting was installed recently. 


The New Workhouse Infirmary, Ford, 
Devonport, is being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, patent 
Manchester grates, and Shorland’s patent 
exhaust roof ventilators and inlet tubes, sup- 
plied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
of Manchester. 

Electric Lighting in South Africa.—At 
Pretoria the electric light is to be installed in 
the Government strong room.—The Durban 
Corporation are negotiating. for a loan of 
£50,000 for electric lighting extensions.—The 
rate-payers of Cape Colony have sanctioned 
the adoption of a scheme for electric lighting 
by water power for Aliwal North.—A syndicate 
has applied for a concession for lighting Port 
Elizabeth by electricity. The authorities had 
already once called for tenders; they then 
threw them aside and decided to undertake 
the work themselves, and, subsequently, it 
would seem, dropped the idea altogether. 


Electric Tramways and Railways.—At 
Dover the system of electric tramways has 
been very successful during the year. £9,000 
has been taken in penny fares alone.—A com- 
mittee has been formed at Chester to promote 
a scheme to construct a light electric railway 
at an estimated cost of £40,000.—The receipts 
from the electric trams at Blackburn the week 
before last were £450 in excess of those for 
the same week last year—The Eastbourne 
Town Council have instructed the borough 
engineer to prepare plans for a system ef elec- 
tric tramways in the town, and have refused 
to entertain proposals from the British 
Electric Traction Company, Limited, to inaugu- 
rate an electric tramway system themselves. 
—The deputation of the Southampton Tram- 
way Committee appointed to visit certain large 
towns, with a view to studying the systems of - 
electric tramway traction in use, report that, 
after inspecting the various systems, they are 
unanimously of opinion that the overhead sys- 
tem adopted by the Southampton Corporation 
is the cheapest and best, and the electric 
system throughout the various towns has 


‘ proved to be economical and advantageous. 


Electric Traction for N. W. London. 
—Mr. Balfour Browne, for the North-West 
London Railway Company, explained to a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
presided over by Mr. Jeffreys, a scheme 
for the construction of an underground 
electric traction railway, four miles in length, 
between the Marble Arch and Cricklewood, 
with stations at the Marble Arch, Edg- 
ware Road, Kilburn, Brondesbury, a point 
a little farther north, and Cricklewood. 
The capital power asked was £1,500,000, with 
borrowing powers of £500,000; and the line, 
which was to have double tunnels, was esti- 
mated to cost £1,065,183. The fares proposed 
were:—From Cricklewood to Marble Arch, 
before seven in the morning, allowing the 
return journey to be made at any time in the 
day, 24d.; from Cricklewood to Kilburn, half 
the distance, 14d., return; and. from Marble 
Arch to Kilburn, the same. These fares were 
agreed to by every local authority except the 
County Council, which wanted the fare to be 
made 1d. for the single, and 14d. for the double 
journey. Mr. Freeman now said thatthe 
County Council, which was the chief opponent 
of the scheme, had further considered the 
matter, and was prepared to accept 2d. instead 
of 24d. as the return fare, and 1d. as the single, 
both applying to any distance. In the result 
the Committee passed the preamble, deciding 
unanimously to allow the return fare of 24d., 
and the single fare of 14d. 


A Soldiers’ Institute at Preston was 
opened recently. 
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CURRENT PRICES. 


OILS AND PAINTS. 


Castor, French per cwt. WoW Sa4-| _ 
Colza, English per ewt. i a ia _ 
Copperas... ae mi per ton em) ici) —< 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. L550. 115 0 
Lard .. Bs ce we» ~Per.cwt, £9. 0 = 
Linseed percwt. 018 0 — 
Neatsfoot pergal. 0 2 6 0 4 0 
Paraffin .  percwt. 012 0 019 0 
Pitch .. ise per barrel 9 8 0 ae 
Tallow, Town var per, owt, anit 810 140: 
Tar, Stockholm . per barrel 1 6.6 = 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 118 6 — 
Glue .., a ee . per cwt. 119 6 218 6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 _ 
DO Od 95. Hy &. per cwt. 017 0 _ 
Soda crystals per ton 215.0 
Shellac, orange... per cwt. 310 6 — 
Do. sticklac ... a do. 2.2) 6 215 0 
Pumice stone, i do. 0.878 ane 
METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 8 0 0 — 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet re do. 1115 0 — 
Lead, pig, Spanish ‘ do. 14. 6 3 -- 
Do. English common brands do. 1410 0 _ 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sq.ft. and upwards do. 16 10 0 _ 
Do. pipe... by do. 175 90 —_ 
Nails, cut clasp, Sin. to 6in. do. 900 19, 0.0 
Do. floor brads ... pee do. 815 0 9 15 
‘Lin, Straits ... «2 v co. LIS 150 14 5 0 
Do. English ingots a do. 112 0 0 — 
Zinc, sheets, English ... do. 27 10° 0 26 10. 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne ... do. 31.0 0 _ 
Do. Spelter ee he do. 28 2 6 28 12.6 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel per load. 3 0 0 4 0.0 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 476 6-5 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic per fath. 410 0 510 0 
Do. Petersburg... sn do. 400 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd &1st per P. Std, 815 0 18 10 0 
Do. do. 4th & 3rd. _— do, 8.5 0 815 0 
Do. do. unsorted do. Rib 0 8 5 0 
Do. Riga ... a do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburgist Yellow do. 1415 0 _ 
Do. te) 2nd 545 do. 12 0.0 _- 
Do. do Unsorted ,, do. 8 00 10 10-0 
Do. do White do. 7 1520 915 0 
Do. Swedish oe do. 1215 0 1710 0 
Do. White Sea... a do. 1015 0 is 0 0 
Deals, Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 18 0 0 23 10 0 
Do. do. 2nd do. 15 5 0 1615 0 
Do do. 8rd &e. do. 617 6 815 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist. do. 715 0 900 
Do. do. 8rd & 2nd do. 710 0 8 0 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. 72 bA0 8 00 
Battens, all kinds ... do. 15070 12 5 0 
Flooring Boards, 1lin. 
prepared, Isti per square O11 3 — 
oO. bark ME ane do. 010 6 010 9 
Do Srd..&03../ 4. do. 09 38 — 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec do. 5 °0°"0 5 0 0 
Box, Turkey... si per ton 7.00 15.0.0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba perffi.sup. 0 0 4 £0 0 48 
Do. Honduras do. 0 0 4 9/16 — 
Do. Tobasco ; do. 0'0 44 — 
Elm, Quebec ‘a perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 4 5/16 = 
Do. African... do. 0 0 31/8 —_ 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 51/16 
Do. Tobasco do 0 0 8 21/32 
Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 3 5 0 $15 0 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 _ 
‘Teak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 915 0 145 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315 0 515 0 
Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 315 0 515 0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft.0 2 1 0°33 “Ee 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITR’S SYSTEM.) 


| Zor Churches, Schools, 
‘ ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap 
\ plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


“Side Pattern,” 
For side of 


Use 
‘*“SIDE PATTERN” 
where possible. 


Covered by 8 Patents, 


(Other Patents 
Pending.) 
These valuable Balances for SLIDING SASHES 
ean be applied to OLD as well as NEW WORK. 
Require no Box Frames, and dispense with 
Weights, Cords, and Pulleys. 

POO iad i Taare Makar ahaa ae 
The NEW STYLE is Better, Cheaper, 
Neater, and more Durable than the 

Die eaes A OLD Sania to 


COMING EVENTS. - 


Wednesday, April 26. 

EDINBURGH, ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—‘ Notes on 
Romanesque and Byzantine Churches in S.E. Italy,” by 
Mr. Frank Deas. 8p.m. 

Soctery or Arts.—Ordinary meeting, at 8 p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL BuILDING TRADES EXxHIBITION.—At 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., open until May 6th. 

Surveyors’ Instirurion. — (Country meeting at 
Bristol).—At 11 a.m., the following papers will be read 
and discussed :—(1) “‘ Bristol,’ by Mr. William Sturge 
(Past President). (2) ‘‘ The Railways and the Farmers,” 


by Mr. W. M. Acworth (Barrister-at-Law). (3) ‘The 
Proposed Provision of Workmen’s Houses by Loans 
from Local Authorities,” by Mr. Howard Martin (Fel- 
low). The members will dine together at the Grand 
Hotel, Broad-street, Bristol, in the evening at 6.30 p.m. 
LiveRPOoL ENGINEERING Socrery. —Annual General 
Meeting. Paper by Mr. M. Treleavan Reade. 8 p.m. 


Thursday, April 27. 

Socrety or ArcHITECcTs.—Meeting at 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS,—Ordinary 
general meeting. 7.30 p.m. 

_ Sanrrary Instirurre.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. Charles Jones on “ Scaven- 
ging, and Disposal of House Refuse.”’ 8 p.m. 

Roya Instrrution.—Professor Dewar on ‘The At- 
mosphere,” III. 3 p.m. 

SocieTy FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine ARTs. 
—Myr R. Cameron, M.P., on “ The Growth of Art in our 
Public Schools.’ 8 p.m, 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Ordinary 
veneral meeting. Address by the President, Sir W. H. 
White. 7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF “ELecrrRicAL ENGINEERS.—(1) Con- 
tinuation of discussion of paper by Messrs. W. Duddel] 
and E. W. Marchant on “Experiments on Alternate 
Current Arcs by Aid of Oscillographs.” (2) Paper by 
Mr. J. Elton Young on ‘Capacity Measurements of 
Long Submarine Cables.” 8 p.m. 

SuRveyors’ Iystirution (Country Meeting at Bristol). 
~Excursions to (1) Places of interest in Bristol and its 
Vicinity, (2) Tintern Abbey and Chepstow Castle, (3) 
Wells and Glastonbury. 


Priday, April 28. 

,, ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTion.—Mr, F. W. Macey on 
“Specifications.” 7.30 p.m. 

Roya InstirutTion.—Professor C. A. Carus Wilson on 
“4 Some Features of the Electric Induction Motor,’’ 
9 p.m, 

InstiTuTION oF MecHaAnrcaL EnGinrprs,—Ordinary 
General Meeting (concluded), Mr. H. G. V. Oldham on 
“ Evaporative Condensers,” 7.30 p.m. 


Saturday, April 29. 


_ Sanirary Institrote.—(Lectures and Demonstrations 
for Sanitary Officers)—Inspection and demonstrations 
at the Sewage Outfall Works, Barking, at about 3 p.m., 
conducted by Mr. J. E. Wérth, M.1.C.E., District En- 
gineer, London County Council. 

Monday, May 1. 

Vieroria InstituTe.—Meeting at 4.30 p.m. 

LiIvERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrery.—AnnualGeneral 
Meeting. Mr. W. E. Willink, M.A., A.R.1.B.A., will 
address the meeting. : 

_Royan_Instirutr of Britisn ArcHITECTs.—(Annual 
General Meeting).—Consideration of Annual Report ; to 
elect Scrutineers for-the election of the Council and 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ACTON, W.—For the re-erection of the ‘‘ Railway Hotel,” 
Acton, for Mr. A. T. Savigear. Mr. Edward Monson, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Acton-vale, W., and 22, Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi, W.O. :— 

Lascelles and Co.... £8,426 0{Beerand Gash _... £7,775 0 
Patman and Fother- ‘| Gould and Brand ... 7,689 0 


ingham .. ... ... 8,251 0|Chessum and Son .... 7,458: /0 
W. Wallis ... 8,248 16] T. - Nye. Ealing 3 
C. Ansell | 8,181 01 Green, W.* ... .. 7,278 0 
Antill and Co.... 8,000 0} W. Blackburn... 7,060. 0 
Godson and Son 7.963 0 * Accepted. 3 


ACTON GREEN, W.—Accepted for the formation of 


new road on the Kingswood Park Estate, to be called . 


Bolton Road. Edward Monson, F.R.1.B.A., architect and 
surveyor, Acton Vale, W., and 22, Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, W.C. :— 4 
Messrs. B. Nowell and Co., Earl’s Court _... $1,125 
BARNSLEY.—For : the erection. of school Buildings, 
Staimeross, for the Darton School Board. Messrs. Senior 
and Clegg, architects, 15, Regent-street Barnsley :— 


Masonry.—Walker and Blackburn, Barns- he 


End Spee nie EM ade tent ok ASOD Bak 
Carpentry and Joinery.—W. G, and Th. 
England, Barnsley* _. 790° 0 


Plumbing. and Glazing.—W. Dransfield, 


Barnsley* ... ae a5 2 Bet 149 0 

_ Plastering.—M. Fleming, Barnsley*... 78 10 

Slating.—M. Fleming, yn Bay cs) 147 «0 

Painting.—Snowden and Son, Barnsley* ... 33 (0 
Heating Apparatus.—Seward and Co., Lan- - 

caster* . 72 0 


““*A ccepted. 

BRIDLINGTON’ QUAY.—For the erection of three 
houses, Cambridge-street; for Messrs. Hardwick and Sons. 
Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, and Walker, architects, Brid- 


lington Quay :— 5 i 
.. £1,260 | W. Barnes _ ... .. £1,118 


J. Sawdon 
E. Wilson eR ES po 210 J 
{All of Bridlington Quay. } te 
BRISTOL.—For erecting the Star. Life Offices, Bristol:— 


E. Walters. ... ... £16,535 | Stephens, Bastow, & — . 

J..Perkins § 5... ... 16,100] Co.,Ltd. 2. ...° ... £14,749 

Cowlin and Son... 15,859 | G.. Humphries 14,600 
A. J. Beaven 14,200 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For the erection and comple- 
tion .of four shops, offices, concert-hall, and premises in 
Byrkley-street, for the Burton-on-Trent o-operative 
Society, Limited. Mr. R. Stevenson, architeot, Imperial- 


chambers, High-street, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by the 

architect :-— 

W.A.Stevenson ..; £7,595 0):A. Geary ... ... ... £7,892 -0 

G. Hodges... 7,580 0|'T. Lowe and Sons* 7,380 0 | 

H. Edwards 7,570 0|R. Kershaw  (in- “7 

G. H. Adams ... 7,400 0 formal) ... te yooe ae qv 
*A ccepted. 


CAERPHILLY.—Accepted for the erection of an hotel, 
Aber, for Mr. Wm. Davies. Mr. T. Thomas, architect, 17, 
Quay-street, Cardiff. Quantities by architect :— 

E. R. Evans and Bros., Cardi | Ee FB B50) a8 
(There were twelve tenders in all. }) 

CASTLETON (Derbyshire).—Accepted for the execution 

of sewage works, for the Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural District 


Standing Committees; to nominate Auditors for the en- 
suing year of office; and to appoint the Statutory Board 
ot Examiners under the London Building Act, 1894, and 
other Acts of Parliament, for the ensuing year of office. 


Council. Messrs. Sterling and Swan, engineers, Town Hall 
Chapel-en-le-Frith :— ; 
Etheridge and Clark, Norfolk-street, Man- is 
chester x wt te 1°H2;908 140 


KIRKCALDY.—For the construction, ofa read, the , © 


8 p.m. ‘ building of a viaduct, steel-girder bridge, and other 
| Society or Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Prof. H. R. Felis Sete, for the Commissioners. Mr. W. D. Sang, — 
| Proctor on “‘ Leather Manufacture.” Fourth lecture. C.E., Kirkcaldy :— 
a1 Da Waddell & Son £16,556 7 11 | Menzies £14,807 7 1 
| Tuesday, May 2. Macdonald __... v6, 562 6 : pepe 6a pratt ie 4. 
| ; Soctere or Arts.—Meeting of Applied Art Section we tallies 24 ae eT ; 9 Sree: Sanat 4 “4 a8 
i Pat Smith and Sons 15,412 2 4] Kirkealdy* .. 13,984 10 4 
| Wednesday, May 3. Brunton & Sons 15,124 0. 5 *Accepted. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTion.—Ann ual 
Business Meeting and President’s Valedictory Address. 


8 p.m. 
Sociery oF Anrts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 


ABERDEEN, N.B. 


Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


s THE s e 


‘Pullman” 


BALANCES. 


**Pullman’’ 


Stands for ‘‘Made on Honor,” 
“OLDEST IN YEARS, NEWEST IN IDEAS.” 


Adapted to OLD as well as NEW 
WORK. Attractive -in Appearance. 
' Easily Applied. +. 
Trrernoxe 804°HOP,” 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


Tested and Adopted by the London County Council. 


BUILDING TRADES’ EMPORIUM, — 


LONDON.—For the erection of seven houses in The 
prone. Bruce-grove, for Mr. H. Moore. Mr. E. Howard, 
architect :— it 

W. Hawley, Tottenham (accepted) wav £2,275 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS — 
INSURANCE CO: Ltd. | 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. , 


MODERATE RATES, PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
y SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. ° 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. . 


vy 


“Top Pattern.” 


yn) oN 


= 


Use 
“SIDE PATTERN” 
where possible. 


Covered by 9 Patents. Shape of face— 


(Other Patents plate patented. 
Pending.) h 


To be used where there is not room for “ Side Pattern.” 


3%. ROBERT ADAMS, 


AGENT : 
ENGINEER AND PATENTEE, 


67, NEWINGTON GAUSEWAY, LONDON, S.E.. 
ee THLEGRAMS : 4 ROBERT ADAMS ‘LONDON,’ ; 


en 


Hospital Sanitary Appliances. 


NUMEROUS NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS. 


CATALOaTES OW (APPLICATION, 


NIST CE 


Guus 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


‘CASEMENTS 
IN WROUGHT IRON 
, & GUNMETAL 


comma * || If 
Se , 


Y 


BELFAST. R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 59, High Street. 


NEW PALENT BEDPAN AND UKINAL Wasiuayu APPARATUS, 
AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. f 
This ystem of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In 
the act of washing, the hands need not touch the pan, it is only necessary to turn 
round the swivel arm to see that pan is perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. | 


JAMES WOODWARD, xi of Swadlincote, 


CORDIALIY INVITES 


Architects, Municipal Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, and other Visitors to the 
Exhibition, to inspect his Exhibits— 


= 7l and 72 ROW c. ww 


GLAZED BRICKS, MANHOLES, DRAIN PIPES AND CONNECTIONS, 
LAVATORIES, SYPHONIC CLOSETS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES COURTEOUSLY ANSWERED AND ANY INFORMATION GIVEN. 
JAMES WOODWARD, Swadlincote. Nos. 7I & 72 Row C, Exhibition. 


s 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Linn 
Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 


1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
ee FOR _ £4, RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 
' ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, as STAIR BALUSTERS, 

3 IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
: S, 

Se “ey Seah FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
OVER , ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


MANTEL GRATES, sins 
Ne ; BROSELEY ROOFING TILES. 
; NTERIORS, DOG GRATES, “LIGHTMOOR"” BRAND 


’ ‘ & 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
DATE|OF FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. | FOR WHOM, | 
BUILDINGS— 
: tle. 
April 29 Hexham—Twovdrched Bridge, ica asiapate eas a Aan a ae oe eee County Surveyor, Moot Hall, Newcas 
Re 29 Pengegon, near Catiborne--Weslayan Chapel Rohdvation 2 4" a ae Me, eas J.C. Prisk, Wesleyan Chapel, Rengeson) near Comborne. 
"A 29 Halifax—Schools ... Ale euass ae atte | School Board 4, W.C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. Chast 
+ 29 Chester—Public Baths . Corporation Douglas and Minshull, Architects, Abbey Dan ini ester. 
¥ 29 Prudhoe, Northumberland—Police Station County Cotmcil J. Cresswell, Architect, Moot Hall, a bine: Beat be a 
5 2 Yny sybwl, Wales—Public Hall See c  Thiceah gad cest Pee ASL ca ats fume ete J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Pontypridd. 
May 1 Gybert-on-Sea—Hotel- Wings fia, tosh. dhe te © ee) yt ees ee Le C, Morgan-Richardson, Cardigan. Castle, Winchester 
3 1 Southampton—Stables, Police Cottages and Celis County Council W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
rf 1 Paddington, W.—Reconstruction of Bridge Vestry . C. Weston, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, we peat ee 
Ms 1 Breamore, Hants—Bridge Works é County ‘Council = W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
x 1 Barnsley—School, Classrooms, &e. Parker-street Baptist Chapel Trustees Senior and Clegg, 15, Regent-street, Barnsley. HbA 
3 1 Barrow-in-Furness—Cooker y Centres é School Board .. . W.Hutchison,Clerk,School BoardOffices, Town Hall,Barrow. 
4g 1 Cascob, near Presteign—Church Repairs... ... .. ©... Rector, Cascob, near Presteign. ; Dubli 
aS 1 Dublin—Additions to buildings, &c. Gt. Northern Railway Company eta Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-st. Terminus, Dublin. 
‘i 1 Gateshead—Police Station ... Watch Committee ... a J. Bower, Borough Engineer,'Town Hall, Gateshead. 
> 1 Longtown, Cumberland—Alterations to Police Station. County Property Committee G. D. Oliver, County Architect, Longtown, Sen aaa 
“A 1 Reigate—Isolation Hospital se Pe ois .» Town Council... W.H. Prescott, Borough Surveyor, Market Hall, Redhill. 
» 1 Wicklow—Boundary Walls, &e. Urban District Council F. W. MacPhail, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Wicklow. 
a 2 Brighton—28 Five-roomed Artizans’ Dwellings .. Corporation F. J. C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. 
o 2 Cubley, Derby—Bridge ... ot ty Sudbury Rural District Council... J. Barker, Surveyor, Cubley, Derby. 
43 2 Fenton, Staffs.—Infants’ School Stoke-on-Trent U.D. School Board R. Serivener and Sons, Architects, Hanley. 
a 3 Pontypool—Wor khouse Extensions, &c. Union Guardians .., Lansdowne Griggs, Metropolitan Bank-chbrs.Newport,Mon, 
a 3 Palmer’s Green, N.—Isolation Hospital Southgate Urban District Council .. W.M. Ellenor, Clerk, Council Offices, Palmer’s Green, N, 
3 + Bridgend— —Chapel at Asylum Pare Gwyllt Asylum Visiting vectra Giles, Gough and Trollope, 28, Crayen-st., Strand, W.C. 
a3 5 Altcar, near Liverpool—Royal Naval Reserve Buildings Adwiralty Works Dever ement - Director, 21, Northumberland-ayenue, W.C. 
6 Halifax—Schools, a6 hae af a2 Bes ars School Board... : W.C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 
€ 6 Gloucester—School, &c. School Board... P. Cooke, 9, Berkeley-street, Gloucester. 
a 8 Darlington—Electric Lighting Station Corporation Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington, 
9 8 Ilford—Public Offices and Hall Urban District Council B. Woollard, 16, Finsbury-cireus, E.C. 
a 8 London—Superstructures of Bandstands, ‘Ke. County Council ‘ Architect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
ae 9 Westminster—Alterations, &c. to School .. Vestry . Beazley and Burréws, 13, Victoria- street, S. Ww. 
AA 9 St. Mary Cray, Kent—Fire Station... Bromley Rural District Council... W.J. Winter, Council’s Bldg. Surveyor, Station- rd., Sidcup. 
cs 10 Hammersmith—Extension of Electric Lighting Station Vestry ... Bi ia wie H. Mair, Town Hall, Hammersmith. P 
oo 12 Illogan, Scotland— Additions to Boys’ School School Board .. S. Hill, Architect, Green- lane, Redruth. 
ENGINEERING— - 
April 2 Sheffield—Coke Hoppers and Cast-iron Tank United Gaslight Company sae F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Commercial-st., Sheffield. 
May Belfast—Twelve Steel Barges... fe Harbour Commissioners .F : G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 
3 Dublin—Steel Girder Bridge ... Great Northern Rly Co. (Ireland) Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-st. Terminus, Dublin. 


MoaVDNNNNR RR ue Eo 


Reigate—Electric Lighting Plant... 

Merthyr Tydfil—Sewage- -straining Tanks, ‘&e. 
Morecambe—Structural Steel Work of Tower 

New Ross and Waterfor d—Railways 

Perth, Western Australia—Electric Lighting Concession 
Clacton-on- Sea—Filter Beds at Waterworks : 
Abercynon, Wales—Steel-rope Suspension Footbridge.. 
Southampton—Reconstruction of 1} miles of Tramway 
Salcot, Essex—Brick and Steel Girder Bridge = 
Southampton—Heating, Laundry Fittings, &e. ... 
Darlington-—Electric Lighting Plant 

London, W.—Electric Light Wiring and Fittings 


Town Council... 

Urban District Council 

Tower Company Limited . 

Dublin, Wicklow, & Wexford Ely. Co. 
City Council Nea nag 

Urban District Council ... 

Mountain Ash Urban District Council. 
Corporation ... 

Lexden & Winstree Rural Dist. ‘Council 
Corporation 

Corporation ... 

St. Marylebone Guardians 


ASPINALL'S ENAMEL 


F. Hastings, 13, Victoria- street, 5.W. 

T. F. Harvey, Engineer, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

R. T. G. Read, 1, Great Chapel-street, Westminster. 

M. F. Keogh, Secretary, Westland-row Station, Dublin. 
Agent- Generals for Western Australia, 15, Victoria-st., S.W. 
J. Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., S.w. 
J. Williams, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 
Kineaid, Waller, & Manville; 29, Gt. "George- st., Westminster. 
Bs Ennals, Surveyor, Copford. 

W. B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

A. S. Snell, 22, Southampton- buildings, Chancery-la., W.C 


SPECIAL QUALITIES for the BUILDING 
and DECORATING TRADE. 


DURABLE and EEE EC ri E-. 


Made to Work Easy and Flow under the Brush. 
IN ATL,I,. SHADES. 


USED by ALL the LEADING DECORATING FIRMS. 


BRILLIANT GLOSS. 
“0° QUALITY for Interior Work, INDIAN Quality for General Exterior Work. 


Further Particulars 


on Application to— 


_ ASPINALL'S ENAMEL Lro, NEW CROSS, onooy, sé. 


: See our Stall at “ Building Jesnippertcns.y April 26th to muy 6th. 


_ Aprin 26, Reeve 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued.. 


FOR WHOM. 


Urban District Council 

Rural District Council “a 
Wallasey Urban District Council - 
Poplar Union .. 

Wallasey Urban District Council 
St. John’s Vestry, Hampstead ... 
£t. Mary’s Vestry, Battersea 


Municipal Council at 


~eareeres fare. Tee ree os 
DATE OF 
caLeren?, WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
ENGINEERING— Continued. 
May 8 Epsom—Electrie Lighting Plant 
+ 10 Bakewell—Drainage Works ... 
§ 15 Egremont, Cheshire—Gasholder Tank, &e. ; 
4 17 London, E.—Construction of Wells, BO. ae . 
= 18 Egremont, Cheshire—Gasholders .. “ 
‘3 18 London, N.W.—Electric Lighting Plant . an 
June 7 London, S W.—Electric Lighting Works ... can ; 
rf 10 Naples—Harbour and Docks ... a3 Ay Ly 
a 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession .., oa rit 5 


” 8 
April 29 
May 1 

» 1 

” 1 

‘9 1 

” 1 

2 

” 2 

” 2 

‘ : 

ees 

” 3 

” 3 

” 3 

” 3 

” 4 

” 5 

” 5 

* 13 

oe 31 
April 29 

” 29 
May 


DDS Oe CO CO NO DO et et 


- 
. 
| 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Ealing—Name Plates... oh 
Stockport—Cast-iron Pillars, ke, 
Watford—Iron Pipe Sewers, Slaps 
T.eeds—Park Entrance Gates and Railings 
London, S.E.—Railings, Gates, &e. . 


ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
Hellingly, Sussex—Road 


London, W.—1.260,000 Creosoted Yellow Deal Bricks. ‘ 


London, S.E. —Tar Paving Materials 

Hast Dereham—Broken Granite foe om a 
Wimbledon—Road Works ae Hi ae 
Beckenham—Paying, &c., Work nae 

Hampton, Middiesex—Materials, &c. 

Lindfield, Sussex—Road Works { 

Patricroft, Lancs.—Street Improvement Works... 
Tottenham—Victoria Stone Paving... see 
Haywards Heath, Suss2x—Road Works 

London, S.W., —Road Making and Raving s: 
Ware—Street Works eee x 

London, 8.E.—Roadway ; + 
Hove—Paving Works .... a es 
Bexhill—Materials ce ae 
Croydon—Materials . 

Wanstead—Granite Kerb 

Egham—Making-up Roads 
Wolverhampton—Materials 


SANITARVY— 
Haslingden—Materials for Outfall ae Works 
Garlands, near Carlisle—Drainage Works.. A 

«Mountain Ash, Wales—Sewers 


Darenth, near Dartford—Sanitary Appliances at A Asylum 


Romford—Drainage Works ... 
Chelmsford—Sewage Disposal Works 
Knaresborough—Main Sewer.. ; 
Mexborough—Brick Sewer, ke. 
Rochester—Drainage Materials 
Ardrossan, Scotland—Sewers... 
Mortlake—Lime... 

J ohannesburg—Sewerage. Scheme 
Leeds—Earthenware Pipes _... 


Url an District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation 

County Council 


East Sussex County Council 
Paddington Vestry ... 
County Council ; 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 

G. Masters 


Barton-upon- Irwell Urban D. Council... 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Fulham Vestry Ae 
Urban District Ceuncil 
Lambeth Guardians... 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Town Council... Ze bis 
Urban District ‘Council 
Rural District Council 
Tramways Comittee 


Outfall Sewerage Board Ne 
Asylum Committee of Visitors ... 
Urban District Council 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ie 
Commissioners of Police ... 
Richmond Main Sewerage Board. 


Sewerage Committee 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


W.C. C. Hawtayne, 9, Queen-street-place, E.C. 

Sterling & Swann,Engineers, Town Hall,Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
J.H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 
E. J. W. Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
A.P. Johnson, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 
Vestry Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
Public Works Department, Rome. 

J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, London. 


C. Jones, Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing. 

ia lgaet Turner, Surveyor, Devonport- road, Hazel Grove. 
D. Waterhouse, 14, High- steet, Watford. 

City Engineer, ‘Leeds. 

Architect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Harrow-road, W. 

Parks Department, 9, Spring-gardéns, S.W. 

H. G. Himson, surveyor, Theatre-street, East Dereham. 
Surveyor, The Broadway, Wimbledon. 

J. A. Angell, Surveyor to Council, Beckenham, 

J. Kemp, Surveyor, Park House, Hampton. 

H. W. Beach, Perrymount-road, Hayward’s Heath. 

— Hooley, Engineer, Union Offices, Patricroft. 

P. E, Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 

E. Waugh, Clerk, Boltro-road, Hayward’s Heath. 

C. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham-green, 8.W. 

J. Goddard, Surveyor, Council Offices, Town Hall, Ware. 
W. Thurnall, Clerk, Brook-street, Kennington-road, S.E. 
Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Hove. 

G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. 

Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 

W. Blewitt, Clerk, Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 

Ww. Menzies, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

W. Bradley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton 


H. L. Hinnell, 41, Corporation-street, Manchester. 

J. Little, Sanitary Engineer, Viaduct-chambers, Carlisle. 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

T. D. Mann, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
J. Simmons, Engineer, Bank- chambers, Doneaster. 

J Taylor, Sons, and Santo Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st., S.W. 
J. Smith, Clerk, 44, Station-parade, Harrogate. 

Gar. Carter, Surveyor, Market Hall, Mexborough. 

W. Banks, City Surveyor, Guildhall, ‘Rochester. 

W.R. Copland, 146, Regent-street, Glasgow, 

W. Fairley, Engineer, Works, Mortlake. 

Town Engineer, Johannesburg. 


City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


4 O 


| 


PRICES, «c., 


AGLE ELECTRIC WORKS, 119, Coldharbour Lane, London. 


The EAGLE. ARG LAMP 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JULIUS SAX & C0. Lro. 


No Clutch. 


No Brake. 
No Gear. 


No Escapement. 


‘ 


No Dash Pot. 
No Chain. 
No Rack. 


It is simple, certain in action, steady, cheap. 
The Best ARC LAMIP for Direct Current. 
The Best ARC LAMP for Alternating Current. 


APPLY To 
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LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. '- BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
BE SENT IN. ; 
April 29 Frome—School of Science and Art... wa. 20, 10 ee se ave we ... Urban District Council. - 
v4 30 Ramsgate—Concert Hall, Reading Room, Lavatories,&e. £50, £20, £10.. aes st dee .. T. G. Taylor, Surveyor, Broad-street, Ramsgate. 
May 1 Dover—Pier Concert Pavilion.. os i £25, ea Ae Ay .. Promenade Pier and Pavilion Company Limited. 
re Stockton-on-Tees— Market Hall... St bie ig PRO, £15, "£10... wo ae Pe ... Corporation. 
a 16 Arbroath—Public Shambles.... Ay wats ay stoma £5, £3 55 Vee Fd Ries .. Burgh Commissioners. 
June 1 Leeds— Market Hall and Shops < gi mee ... £150, £100, £50 aoa ta Bs ... Corporation. 
+ 6 Salford—Laying-out Site of Barracks svt ae .. £80, £20, £10..:: fas He Res ... Corporation. 
uF 27 Edinburgh—County Buildings ae as She .. £100, £50 rt Ae. ea ay ... Midlothian County Council 
a 30 Wakefield—Central Buildings i aa os i. -- £50, £30, £20»... Lv ta x .. Wakefield Industrial Society, Ltd., Bank- cect, Wakefield. 
July 3 Harrogate—Kursaal £150, £100. £75 ie 4% ud ... Corporation. 
No date. Clacton-on- Sea—Laying- out Cliff Frontage, Pavilion, &e. £75, £50, £25.. Be ... Urban District Council. % 
T.ondon, 8.W.—Public Baths... se £157 10g., £78 1ds., £52 103. ah .. Commissioners of Fulham Sone Baths and Washhouses, — 


” Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W 


JARRAH DALE JARRAH. 


THE PIONEER AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD. 
UNEXCELLED FOR 
STREET PAVING, HARBOUR WORK, PLATFORM PLANKING, 
RAILWAY TRUCKS, RAILWAY SLEEPERS, STAIR TREADS, 
FENCE POSTS, PALINGS, &c., &c. 


For Quotations and Particulars, apply to the Sole Importers, 


THE JARRAHDALE JARRAH FORESTS & RAILWAYS, Ltd.  dsmess. 1, Fenchurch Avenue, London, BG. 


. 

pa Do not miss STAND 89 at the Builders’ Exhibition, London, where 
the VALVELESS SYPHON CO., of Kirkstall, Leeds, are showing their well- . 
known “WATERWITCH,” “NEPTUNE,” & “KIRKSTALL” Syphon CISTERNS. — 


CANBULINE ATA 


(REGISTERED), 


PATENT Woop PRESERVATIVE. — i 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the well-known Wood Preservative, enters the wood by its own action, and | 5) 
does not require a costly plant and machinery like other Wood Preservatives. 

CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS. entirely prevents dampness in brick and stone walls, also wet and dry rot" 
in timber above or below ground, and is used by all the leading Railway Companies, and by Builders, Brewers, , 
Contractors, Estate Agents, Mine Owners, &c., &c., in the United Kingdom. 

CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the most successful preservative and antiseptic for Wood Paving Blocks t 
Used in the Metropolis and many Provincial Towns. Superior t» Creosote or Hard Wood. 

For further Particulars and Testimonials, apply 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, and 68, Queen St., Cheapside, London 
To All Owners and Users of Steam Boilers. | 


Patent 22,561, AccePrep FRBRUARY 91H, 1895, 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTION OF BOILER INCRUSTATION, 
By addition of Chrome Salts to the Feed Water the formation or deposit of all Incrustation is thoroughly prevented. 


Flor Cost of Licenses and Ell Particulars, apply 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, and 6s, Queen Street, London. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


COMBINATION WASHERS, 


FOR FLANGE JOINTS OF STEAM AND WATER PIPES. 
Tested up to aaorth. Pressure: 


as Asbestos, Rubber, ein. &e., &c. The soft metal, in conjunction with the packing incluc 
itself readily to any unevenness in unplaned flanges, and make a perfect and Ugs se joint. Itis impossible, owes | 
their cenatrdattiny to blew them eut under any pressure whatever, ay 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


London Office: 68, QUEEN Sa e CHEAPSIDE, E.C. yes 
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BOYLE’S PATENT ° AIR- -PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT, pure & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St. GLASGOW. 


See Verge Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THK PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, Uli t others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


»_ »=»§ and . . 
THE R. GG. DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large orders have 
been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


: 2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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HE present Exhibition is beyond question the largest and most comprehensive that has yet been held, and it promises in every way to be ‘ 


most successful. 


The preparation of the various stands has involved a great deal of work, and for a week past there has been as much : 


jerry-building in the Agricultural Hallas in a growing London suburb. But this is a case in which jerry-building is positively virtuous, _ 
and one cannot but admire the ingenuity with which some of the exhibitors have erected houses in miniature on which to display their special | 


methods of construction. 


Owing to the fact that we publish on the day on which the Exhibition opens, our information with regard to the exhibits had to be 


gleaned while the stands were in varying degrees of completeness. For that reason some of the notices are more meagre than we could | 
a brief notice of an exhibit, therefore, must not be regarded as an indication of our sense of its importance. . 
It is impossible to deal adequately with the Exhibition in a single number, and we shall publish a second Special Supplement with our 


wish; 


next week’s issue. Some of the stands are described below, but we defer until next week an account of many important and interesting 
exhibits, including the whole of those in the Smoke Prevention and Road-Making Sections. e4 
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Stand No, 62 in Row C is one upon which 
our readers, we are sure, will look with kindly 
eyes. It is tastefully and comfortably fitted up, 
and a number of works of art, including some 
of the original drawings that have been, or will 
be reproduced in the “ Architectural Review ” 
and the Buirnpers’ JouRNAL, will afford a pleas- 
ing contrast to the useful but not very beautiful 
exhibits.of some of the neighbouring stands. 
One of the attractions of our stand is a phono- 
graph, which at intervals during the exhibi- 
tion will discourse on matters of vital interest 
to all connected with the building trades. We 
hope many of our readers will spend a few 
agreeable minutes listening to its pertinent 
remarks. There is also a goodly show of the 
publications of the Talbot Newspaper Co.— 
the Burtpers’ JournaL, “ Architectural 
Review,” and “ Specification ”—both in single 
numbers and in bound volumes. 


MEJER, GREENWOOD, AND SON, 
LIMITED. 


This firm is exhibiting on its ‘stand a 
screen illustrating three different styles of 
decoration with “ Vernolene” for frieze, wall 
filling, and dado, Another screen is shown 
representing the wall section of a drawing- 
room, which is painted with white “ Verno- 
lene,’ the raised parts being gilded. This 
demonstrates that “Vernolene” is adapted 
for painting raised wall decorations, and can 
be gilded. Two marine views and several 
panels painted with this article are shown. 
“ Vernolene ” is claimed by the manufacturers 
to be suitable for application on Portland 
cement, plaster, brick, stone, galvanised iron, 
woodwork, and many other grounds. The 
factory of Messrs. Mejer, Greenwood, and Son, 
Limited, is in Oxford Street, Hull. 


W. DUFFY. 

Mr. W. Duffy, of Gainsborough Road, 
Victoria Park, London, is exhibiting his patent 
system of dowelled wood paving which, he 
asserts, costs less per annum than any other 
system. The blocks are bound together 
so that a homogeneous and. practically immov- 
able pavement is obtained, and tilting or dis- 
location is rendered almost impossible. The 
blocks can be laid without concrete. . The 
method employed by Mr. Duffy in securing the 
blocks together, consists in the making of re- 
cesses or holes in the blocks, into which are 
inserted dowells or bonding keys of a special 
type. This system has been used in several 
buildings, and the manufacturer has laid about 
1,000 square yards of the pavement for the 
Great Central Railway Company in front of 
their terminus in Marylebone. 


THOMAS FEWSTER AND SON, 
LIMITED. 


This firm is exhibiting a novelty which 
takes the form of an illuminated showboard, 
and is placed at the back of the stand. It is 
wood stained with their preparation, and 
contains the words “ Decorated with Fewster’s 
Turpentine Stains,” and has the appearance 
of -inlaid. wood. The firm claims that. its 
ay are strong and permanent colours, 
which can be diluted with turpentine or 
varnish to give lighter shades, or mixed 
together to give intermediate. tints. The 


he 
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| amber oak varnish. 
| manufactured by the firm are exhibited con- 


stain does not raise the wood like a water stain, 
and, as it dries quickly, may be varnished 
over in a few hours. ‘The makers say that 
when a good coat of stain is applied, no sizing 
is required before the work is varnished. The 
stains can be used for church and chapel seats, 
decorating shop fronts, counters and fittings, 
house fronts, furniture, wood boxes, and a 
multitude of other purposes. Among their other 
exhibits are their oil paper varnish and their 
Specimens of the paints 


spicuously. Their address is Sykes Street, Hull. 


JOHN PARKER. 


Architects and builders who have occasion 
to employ the ‘dry closet system may be 
recommended to examine the exhibits of Mr. 
John Parker, of Worcester Place, Oxford. 
The closets shown are in several forms, but 
are all constructed on the same sanitary 
principle. The great desideratum in earth 
closets is that the earth should be applied 
automatically and immediately upon each use 
of the closet. This is accomplished in the 
case of the closets shown by Mr. Parker, which 
are self-acting by means of levers under the 
seat; directly the seat is relieved from the 
pressure of the occupant, the deposit is 
covered with earth, and no offensive smell can 
possibly arise. Ashes may be used instead of 
earth ; in either case the closets are perfectly 
cleanly, and the removal of the receptacle is 
not at all offensive. 


FOXCROFT AND DUNCAN. 


The exhibits of Messrs. Foxcroft’ and 
Duncan, electrical and mechanical engineers, 
of 24, Queen’s Road, Dalston, include three 
“Sappho” inclosed are lamps, one painted 
cover, and two polished copper covers, as 
approved and adopted by the London County 
Council, the Shoreditch Vestry, and other local 
bodies. The makers claim for the “ Sappho” 
lamp that it is the best and cheapest inclosed 
are lamp on the market. They also show 
examples of open type arc lamps. All these 
lamps are suitable for direct or alternating 
current, series or parallel working. Messrs. 
Foxcroft. and Duncan are also makers of volt- 
meters, ammeters, galvanometers, cell testing 
sets, telephones, bells, and other electrical 
appliances, a fair selection of which is to be 
seen at their stand. 


JULIUS HULSEN AND CO. 


This stand will be of special interest to 
brickmakers. Messrs. Julius Hulsen and Co., 
28, Sandhill, Newcastle-on-Tyne; are the 
English agents of Messrs. Walter Feld and 
Co., manufacturers of precipitated carbonate 
of barytes, which is largely used both in this 
country and abroad in the manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, and terra-cotta, as a preventative 
against scum. ‘To demonstrate the utility of 
their preparation, Messrs. Hulsen are showing 
burnt.goods made from the same seams of clay, 
some of which have been burnt with and some 
without an admixture of barytes. 


THE THRELKELD GRANITE Co., 
_ LIMITED. 

The most striking exhibits at the stand of 

the Threlkeld Granite Co., Limited, of Keswick, 

are a large and varied selection of the 
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Company’s granite ornamental tiles. 


These . 
tiles have been made and used with con-— 


spicuous success on the Continent and also in ~ 
India, and the company anticipate that on the — 
tiles becoming generally known in England © 


they will be extensively adopted for the floors | 


and dados of public buildings, hall floors, 
corridors, and floors of private houses. 


that they are frostproof, impervious — 
moisture, and remarkably durable. The colours 
are at least jin. thick, and the company under- 
take, if sufficient time is allowed, to manufac- 
ture their tiles in any colours required by the 
architects. Examples are shown of tiles with 


The © 
special advantages claimed for these tiles are — 
to | 


plain surfaces and also with the pattern shown — 


in relief in imitation of mosaic. In addition — 
to their encaustic tiles the company are ex- 
hibiting specimens of their syenitic granite 
macadam and granite-concrete paving which 
are extensively used in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Cumberland and Westmorland. Their output 
of macadam, we understand, amounts to about 
500 tons per day, and of granite-concrete 
paving to about 3000 super. yards per week. 


“VELURE.” 


This is the name of a paint which possesses 
some noteworthy qualities. It gives a most 
brilliant enamel-like surface, though it is not 
an enamel but a varnish paint without any 
gum. Being elastic, it allows for the con- 
traction and expansion of a metal surface 
without cracking or chipping. It is made in 
a great variety of tints ; the white is especially 
useful, as it is guaranteéd to keep its colour 
and not turn creamy. “Velure” can be 
applied to paper, wood, or metal, and it is 
said to possess great durability and capacity 
for being cleansed. ‘This speciality is ex- 
hibited by The “ Velure” Agency, 19, South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C., who are also 


showing samples of varnishes, gold size, and oil, — 


THE FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


In the erection of the fire and sound proof — 


partition, which is the speciality of this firm, 
wood and iron supports do not find a place. 
A partition only 3in. thick is claimed by them 
to be absolutely fireproof and sound resisting. 
Examples of the work are being shown; and 
at the company’s offices at 132, Wool Exchange, 
London, H.C., fixed work can be inspected. 


H. HERMAN, LIMITED. 


This firm is exhibiting three very artistic- 
ally carved easels; one is Gothic style in 
carved oak, another is Renaissance in walnut, 
and the last is Louis XV. style in dark 
mahogany. The details are very carefully 
carved in the respective styles, and illustrate 
the excellence of the work Messrs. Herman, 
Ltd., execute. .The firm has branches in 
Glasgow and Manchester; their London 
address is 67 and 69, City Road, H.C. 


W. GOODING. 

At this stand are exhibited a variety of stair 
treads, which the manufacturer claims to be 
“ the only perfect.” ‘The treads consist of an 
iron keeper, pierced with a number of square- 


shaped holes, into which are inserted blocks of — 


rubber. Mr. Gooding, whose address is North 
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Road, Holloway, London, N., is also exhibiting 
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his patent combined safety valve and fusible 
plug. This valve consists of a spiral spring 
which is adjustable to the pressure at which 
the valve is intended to rise, and in its centre 
is the fusible plug, so that in the event of the 
spring becoming fixed, or any similar mis- 
chance occurring at a time when an 
abnormally high steam pressure within the 
boiler is requiring an outlet, the plug melts 
from the super-abundant heat, and the danger is 


- immediately obviated by the vent thus formed. 


THE VALVELESS SYPHON CO. 
The Valveless Syphon Co., of Kirkstall, 
Leeds, on Stand No. 89, show samples of their 


~ well-known “Waterwitch” and “Neptune” 


' five years. 
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syphon cisterns and fittings, the sales of 
which have amounted to upwards of 40,000 in 
Six closets are shown in operation. 
The first is the “ Waterwitch” cistern in 
combination with the “ Premier ” washdown 
closet. The cistern case is a polished 
mahogany cabinet with carved front, held in 
position by substantial brackets of good design ; 
the fall-pipe is of polished brass with screw 
coupling arrangement. The closet has seat 
extension, to which is attached a suitable 
mahogany seat with raised backboard, and it 
is especially suited for a private bathroom, 
The general action is most satisfactory, and an 
excellent flush is obtained with a quiet opera- 
tion. No. 2 shows the application of the 
“Neptune” self-containedsyphon to a porce- 
lain or earthenware cistern, which can be 
supplied to match the closet. . No. 3 
shows the “Direct Neptune” closet, the 
latest improved and patented arrangement.. In 
this case the syphon is another arrangement 
of the self-contained “Neptune” fitting, but 
is so constructed as to dispense with bending 
the flush-pipe, thus effecting a more direct 
flush, while maintaining a neat and finished 
appearance. The cistern is of sheet copper, 
the fall-pipe is of polished brass, the seat of 
polished mahogany, while the closet basin gives 
a good result and has County Council outlet. 
No. 4 is the “Direct Waterwitch” closet, 
arranged in all particulars like the above, 
with the following exceptions: that the syphon 
is the “ Waterwitch,’. and the closet the 
« Axis,” with screw trap outlet, and arranged 
to meet the London County Council require- 
ments. No. 5, the “Direct Kirkstall” cistern 
(which will undoubtedly rival the famous 
“ Waterwitch” cistern made by this firm) 
shows the application of the patent syphonic 
valve, which is brought into operation by the 
least movement of the pull, viz., half-an-inch ; 
this renders it particularly suitable for use in 
hospitals, asylums, workhouses, schools, «ec. 
The pull is so slight that the smallest child 
ean with perfect ease put the closet into full 
operation. No. 6, the “ Neptune” Low-down 
Closet, is an application of the patent self- 
contained Neptune lin. syphon, with a very 
limited fall of 15in. only to flush the closet 
effectively. It is especially suitable for 
contracted situations. 


THE NATIONAL GAS ENGINE CO., 
LIMITED. 


In Bay No. 12 may be seen in full working 
order the “ National” gas engine, made by the 
National Gas Engine Co., Ltd., of 117, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. They are also 
exhibiting other types of ordinary engines, in 
connection with which a patent oiling arrange- 
ment for the connecting rod is displayed. 

’ Their “O” and “'T’” types of ordinary engines 
are being used with a patent starter. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN AND CO. 


That the paving of floors with mosaics is a 
durable and artistic way of decoration, there 
is no doubt, and a look over Messrs. Hobman 
and Co.’s stand will at once convince the 
visitor that they are masters of the craft of 
“mosaic paving. They are exhibiting various 
examples of mosaic granolithic paving, and 
also a staircase with mosaic steps, specimens 
of window cills, moulded cornices, Kentish 
_ragstone for paving, &c., and these all go to 
make their stand a most interesting one. 
The address of the firm is, Cliftonville, South 
Bermondsey, London, 8.E, 


THE FARNLEY IRON CoO., LTD. 


Messrs. Farnley, of Leeds, are exhibiting a 
variety of glazed bricks. These are in somany 
patterns that we will not attempt the task of 


enumerating them. Porcelain baths of good ° 


quality, glazed in white on the inside alone, 
form part of their exhibit; sink and lava- 
tory pedestals in either glazed white 
or buff are a special feature and at once 
command attention. The urinal which this 
firm makes is intended to be erected 
against a glazed brick wall, and consists of a 
half-round back, top cover, continuous channel, 
front pillars, and sole plate. The half-round 
back is sloped forward, and brought straight 
at the bottom, so as to deliver into the con- 
tinuous channel. For flushing, either a rose 
or a spargepipe may be used. 
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The many | 


examples of gully traps are of excellent manu- 
facture, and the patterns exhibited of different 
pipes and channel bends are typical of what is 
supplied by the firm. 


JOHN P. WHITE. 


Mr. John P. White, the Pyghtle Works, 
Bedford, manufactures every description of 
high-class joinery, but makes a speciality of 
wood chimney-pieces. Of these some very 
artistic designs are being exhibited, one of 
which is here reproduced. The designers of 
the chimney-pieces shown at Mr. White’s 
stand are :—C. E. Mallows, C. H. B. Quennell, 
H. Wilson, G. Ll. Morris, George Jack, A. A. 
Gibson, J. 8. Cooper, A. Cox, E, T. Hall, and 
F. W. Hamilton, 
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A FIREPLACE DESIGNED BY C. H. B. QUENNELL, AND MANUFACTURED BY J, P. 
WHITE, OF BEDFORD, 
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F. W. POTTER AND CO, 
This firm is showing a variety of electric wing 
fans, which it is claimed do not obstruct the 
light, and have adjustable blades and bearings. 
Their “ Dovetail” copper gauze brush is also 


“being exhibited. It is made of copper wire 


gauze, so folded that the part intended to face 
the commutator consists of plain layers of 
gauze to the extent of about one-haif the thick- 
ness of the brush, backed by about an equal 
quantity of gauze which is folded or corru- 
gated at right angles to the plain layers ; 
the degree of stiffness can be varied. The 
“ Steelead” stair tread seems to be a very 
durable article, and is claimed to be non- 
slipping. The address of the firm is Phipp 
Street, Great Eastern Street, London, E.C. 


THE UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

This stand is devoted to selections of the 

* Salamander ”’ decorations for walls, ceilings, 

These decorations are in 


friezes, and .dados. 


GOTHIC 
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spigot is pushed home, and a very small 
amount of caulking makes the joint perfectly 
watertight. Asto cost, the manufacturer says 
that it is less than half that of iron pipes. 
The address of the maker is 82, Coldharbour 
Lane, London, 8.E. 


LAURANCE SEAGER, AND BOWER 
AND CO. 


Mr. Seager is exhibiting an improved step- 
ladder which can be used as a tressle and as an 
ordinary straight ladder. Messrs. Bower and 
Co.’s off-bearing barrow is an improvement on 
the old-fashioned sliding top, as it rans much 
lighter, and is less liable to shake the bricks. 
The patent wooden moulds on show are strong 
and light, A large assortment of barrows, 
sieves, and screens is being shown. The 
address of the makers is Sittingbourne, Kent. 


WILSON AND CO. 


The special feature shown by Messrs. 
Wilson and Co., of 24, Harrison Street, W.C., 


DESIGN, IN “SALAMANDER” DECORATION, EXHIBITED BY THE 


UNITED ASBESTOS CO. LIMSTED. 


relief, and some of the designs are very good. | 


The Gothic design in 11in. relief, of which we 
give an illustration, is a good example of what 
can be done by the firm. Several ceiling 
panels hung outside the stand are well calcu- 
lated to meet the popular taste. “Sala- 
mander ” is made from asbestos, and is, there- 
fore, fireproof. The firm’s address is*158 and 
160, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


H. PAHL AND CO. 


_The houses made from the glass bricks 
manufactured by the above firm are not those 
referred to in the saying that “People who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones.” 
The “Falconnier” glass bricks would stand 
any amount of stones thrown at them. They 
are hollow, hermetically sealed, and contain 
air. The laying of them is accomplished in 
the same manner as ordinary bricks. Messrs. 
Pahl and Co., of 14, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C., are exhibiting a miniature kiosk 
built with these bricks, and it has a very 
attractive appearance. 


JAMES SMITH. 

This stand is devoted to a new iron joint for 
stoneware pipes, called “Ernest Smith’s,” 
which differs from the ordinary stoneware 
pipe, as it is without the usual stoneware 
collar, and in its place is a very light iron 
collar or socket, which is fitted on to the body 
of the pipe with a cement composed of sulphur 
and precipitated gypsum. The joint, as will 
be seen from the illustration, is practically the 
Same joint.that is used in cast-iron water 
mains, and is very easy to make. Theannular 


_ Space between the spigot and the collar is 
fitted with a strip of blue: lead, cut for the 
purpose and of the proper thickness, The 
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is hygienic register stoves for warming and 
ventilating rooms. These stoves are intended 
to meet the general need for economy and 
efficiency in the warming and ventilating of 
rooms without seriously interfering with the 
usual style of open fire-grates, or the architec- 


| tural arrangements. A perfect ventilator is the 


great desideratum of the day ; and in this stove 
the makers claim to have solved the problem. 
The arrangement consists of an air chamber 


| under the hearth, which is supplied with fresh 


air by means of a pipe. The cold air becomes 
warmed in this chamber, and also in the pipes 
leading from it to the face of the register 
stove, whence it is admitted into the room 
through a ventilator pure and warmed. The 
increase in the temperature of the air admitted 
is from 10deg. to 20deg. The rate of ingress 


depends upon the difference between the out- 


side temperature and the inside, but about 
50 to 60 cubic feet per minute of pure warm 
fresh air is the usual rate at which it can be 
admitted. Messrs. Wilson and Co. must be 
complimented on the artistic appearance of 
their stoves. 


THE MOREAU MARBLE CO., 
LIMITED. 


The visitor, on arriving at this stand, will 
find a variety of decorations in marble, such 
as staircases, chimney pieces, columns, altar 
screens, fonts, pedestals, tables, vases, «c. 
The speciality of this firm is Moreau marble, 
which is white limestone, coloured, hardened, 
and converted into marble by a scientific 
process which imitates the action of nature. 
The firm undertakes to produce any shade of 
the richest marble, either with natural veining, 
self tints, or with solid inlays of any pattern 
or colour, Judging from the specimens ex- 
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hibited, the company have been surprisingly — 


successful in their imitation of the natural — 
The works are at 79, Lots Read, | 


product. 
Chelsea, London, 8.W. 


JULIUS SAX AND COMPANY, | 
LIMITED, 
The principal feature of this exhibit is the 
“ Kagle ” patent arc lamp. The makers claim 
that it is almost a matter of impossibility for 
their lamp to get out of order. The accompany- 


ing diagram illustrates the manner in which _ 
A is the bobbin, B is the ~ 


the lamp works. 
armature, C and C are flexible metallic cords, 


D and D are the carbons, and E is a counter- } ; 
weight. The carbons, when the lamp is current- — 


less, are held together. When switched on the 
bobbin attracts the armature, and this in turn 
separates the carbons, so that the are is estab- 
lished. The length of the separation is rigidly 


and accurately maintained by the magnetic 7 


balance, The armature cores being laminated, 


the lamp works equally well for direct or | 


alternate current. From the centre arches 


of the stand four of these-lamps hang, and — 


on a table there is an arrangement by which 
the action of the carbons in direct and alter- 
nate currents is thrown on toa screen in a 
magnified form. On each side of the stand 
are two panels: No.1 contains electric bells 


and indicators to be used in hotels, private — 
houses, &c.; No.2 iscovered with fire alarms — 
and burglar alarms of various descriptions; — 
is devoted to all kinds of electric 
fittings ; and No. 4: displays specimens of the 
The 


No. 3 


firm’s water gauges,and tank. alarms. 


firm is exhibiting the original telephone — 


stations that were used by the Queen between AG. 
Southampton and Osborne, and the history of « 
the electric bellsystem is being well illustrated 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING “ EAGLE” PATENT ARC 
LAMP. 
co. LIMITED. 


by models. A brass electrolier hanging from 


the roof of the stand is a good illustration — 
of the work this firm turns out. Many other — 
things in the shape of switches, electric com- — 
municators, pushes, &c., are being exhibited, — 

among which may be mentioned the electric — 
tell-tale clock, or recorder for watchmen. This — 


apparatus is designed to check and keep a per- 


manent register of the time at which watch- 4 
men visit the various points on their round. ~ 
It is in a lock-up case, and cannot be tampered — 
with. The firm’s address is Eagle Works,119, 


EXHIBITED BY JULIUS SAX AND y 
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_ of sizes to meet all conditions. 


AMES CROSTA SANITARY 
ENGINEERING CO., LIMITED. 
This stand is essentially a sanitary one, and 

‘Crosta’s patent surface water gully is very 
much in evidence. The chief advantages 
claimed for this gully are, that it has a double 
trap which seals noxious sewer gases; that it 
thoroughly intercepts all road detritus with- 
out getting out of order; that it has a small 
area of water exposed,to the atmosphere, is 
made of impermeable metal, and withstands 
heavy traffic; that its fixing costs less than 


CROSTA’S PATENT SURFACE-WATER GULLY: 
LONGITUDINAL SECTION. EXHIBITED BY 
THER AMES CROSTA ENGINEERING CO. 
LIMITED. 


other makes ; and that it is made in a variety 
The Ames and 
Crosta’s patent self-adjusting pipe joint is 
another feature of their exhibit, and is an 
effective and economical article. The man- 
hole cover which this firm, whose place is at 
Nottingham, are showing seems to be a good 
arrangement, 


THE RUSTLESS IRON CO. | 
‘This firm has a stand devoted to the rustless 
articles they manufacture, prominent among 
which may be seen the “Trico” rustless 
furnace pans. These are supplied in all sizes, 
from a capacity of 6 gallons to 200 gallons, 
and with a spout attached from 8 gallons to 
50 gallons. If you want a larger size, give 
your order at the stand, and it will soon be 
executed. “Trico” rustless three-legged pots 
can also be seen, and these are supplied in 
sizes from 8 gallons to 50 gallons. ‘The Rust- 
less Iron Co., of Keighley, make rustless 
boilers of all descriptions, as well as rustless 
saucepans, kettles, cisterns, tanks, troughs, 
gutters, drain and fall pipes, gratings, hollow 


_ ware, “and almost anything else you may 


require in a rustless condition.” 


JOSEPH CLIFF AND SONS. 

All sorts and ‘conditions of bricks will be 
found at the stand of Messrs. J. Cliff and 
Sons, of Brick Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, 
London, 8.E. There are glazed, salt glazed, 
white, majolica, terra-cotta, buff, dove-tailed, 
and many other kinds of bricks too numerous 
to mention. Suitice it to say that they are of 
fine quality all through. Worthy of the 
special attention of the visitor are the faience 
mouldings and panels, of which the specimens 
shown are excellent examples of the firm’s 
work, A patent continuous scum trough for 
swimming baths is a good invention, and 
evidently serves its purpose well. Chimney 
pots, porcelain baths, closets, gully traps, 
retorts, furnace, patent tiles, and sinks of 
various descriptions go to make a very com- 
plete exhibit. 


_ OATES AND GREEN, LIMITED. 


~ Messrs. Oates and Green, of Halifax, are 
‘Showing an assortment of lavatory basins 
‘suitable for schools, public buildings, &c. 
‘These are in white glaze and the firm’s well- 

salt glazed ware. A feature of the 
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stand is a patent taper urinal, but the prin- 
cipal speciality of this firm is the waste water 
closet, and this is prominently exhibited. A 
very great variety of sinks, pipes, and inter- 
ceptors are being shown. The specimens of 
gully traps and closet pans which find a place 
in the stand are deserving of particular notice. 


THE BATH CABINET MAKERS’ 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


This firm makes a good display of room 
decorations in the shape of wood chimney- 
pieces and overmantels. Their mahogany in- 
laid* chimney-piece is an especially beautiful 
article, as is also the fireplace and overmantel 
of the same style. Inlaid and carved fumi- 
gated oak: fireplaces {and overmantels are a 
speciality of this firm, whose address is 54, 
Berners Street, London, W., and the manner 
in which the carving is executed is excellent. 
Numerous examples of carved and inlaid work 
of all descriptions are being shown, and re- 
pousse metal panels, grills, hinge plates, etc., 
all find a place in this interesting exhibit. 


Cc. A. ZADIG AND CO. 
Messrs. C. A, Zadig and Co., of 11, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., are exhibiting 
a set of points and crossings, which are con- 
structed in such a way that the tongues can 


‘be moved with the foot in any direction 


desired. A double-side steel tip waggon 
which is on view seems to be a very useful 
affair. Its wheels and axles are made of the 
best steel, and it has dust-proof “ Panama” 
axle boxes. The underframe is also made of 
steel, and has a lever to incline or level the 
truck. The makers claim that the cradle- 
tipping arrangement. is so made that there is 
no possibility of the waggon upsetting, and 
the truck can be emptied with extraordinary 
ease. Another article worthy of notice is their 
iron turntable. 


G. AND F. COUZENS. 


Ball valve specialities are the articles which 
will be found on the stand of this firm, whose 
works are in the Tudor Road, Cardiff. The 
gully trap in illustration No. 1 has one of their 
automatic ball valves. It will be observed that 
a back pressure of water instantly raises the 
copper ball against the rubber seating in the 
top casing, thus forming an effectual seal; but 
should the tap become dry from any cause, the 


copper ballrestson the lowerrubberseating, and | 


prevents any escape of sewer gas. In another 
gully trap on view at their stand a similar 
purpose is served by means of an iron door 


faced with rubber. Illustration No. 2 shows | 
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advantages of glazed fireclay as a material for 
fireplaces are so obvious that we need not 
enlarge upon them; the ware is always clean 
and bright, and the radiation of heat so 
gradual that an equaland healthy temperature 
is easily maintained. A few words must be 
devoted to the specimens of wall tiling. The 
same desire for simplicity of arrangement and 
artistic balance of colour is evident here. The 
stoneware tiling is of extreme importance, asit 
offers a material that can be used with con- 
fidence for artistic work, or any position where 
the ordinary glazed faience may seem to be 
inadmissible, The absence of a high gloss is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
“ Carrara” stoneware, and this will recommend 
the material to those who dislike the effect of 
a too glittering surface. Both salt-glazed stone- 
ware and the “Carrara” enamelled stoneware 
are in use for constructional work, and several 
important buildings have been recently 
erected in which they have been introduced. 
In the section of the exhibit specially reserved 
for sanitary fittings, we notice among other 
things some strong glazed ware sinks for 
hospital use. These are arranged so that 
the bed pans can be thoroughly cleaned 
without being handled in any way. This is 
done by means of a spray and jet, and the 
valves for these are worked by a treadle. The 
sink has a flushing rim, so that the whole 
surface can be cleaned after using. There are 
other patterns of sinks, chiefly made in glazed 
ware, but suitable for ordinary private use. 
The baths are very varied in pattern and 
design ; Canopy, French and Sitz forms being 
among those exhibited. A noticeable feature 
is the patent vitreous enamel, with which the 
baths are lined. This enamel is very superior 
to the old metallic enamel and has a surface 
as clean and lasting as the earthenware baths, 
and is more varied in colour. There is one 
bath that calls for special attention, which is 
on the same principal as the Canopy arrange- 
ment, having a shower, spray, &c., but instead 
of the large hood at the back it is merely a 
skeleton arrangement with a hanging curtain. 
Amongst the lavatories there are some very 
highly finished examples with marble tops, 
friezes, &c., and special shaped basins. In all 
cases where fitted with standing waste, or 
vulcanite plug, the outlet is made as large as 
possible so as to allow their emptying quickly. 
For supporting these tops either ornamental 
brackets or highly finished standards are used, 
so that the whole space beneath is quite open, 
There is also a selection of decorated earthen- 
ware lavatories. Well worthy of special 
attention are some designs for valves, wastes, 
&c., for independent baths. The closets are 
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PATENT BALL TRAP UNTERCEPTOR. 


EXHIBITED BY J, AND F. COUZENS, 


how their patent ball trap interceptor effectu- 
ally prevents the back flow of water in base- 
ments during heavy storms. It will be seen 
that any back pressure of the water instantly 
affects the ball and forces it against the rubber 
seating. The makers state that architects 
can with confidence specify this trap. 


DOULTON AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

A portion of this stand is allotted to the 
display of a selection of mantlepieces and 
fireplaces in glazed faience. We notice in 
the designs a successful attempt to depart from 
the more or less stereotyped fashions that 
have hitherto ruled in this department of 
ceramics. The forms are simple, and 


the. colour effects quiet and restful. The 


shown fitted for use. One which is specially 
good is the syphonic, which gives a good water 
area and depth of seal, and possesses advan- 
tages in its simplicity and strength of action. 
Amongst others, there are thick glazed closets 
for asylum use, and also one of the decorated 
“ Simplicitas” type. The “ Paisley” cistern is 
fixed with these closets, but it will be seen that 
in some cases the shell, instead of being 
made in cast-iron as is usual, is made in highly 
decorated pottery. This firm’s exhibit also in- 
cludes stoneware pipes, of the ordinary type and 
“self adjusting” and “composite” joints, 
both of which forms have been extensively 
used for main sewerage schemes, and for the 
drainage of hospitals, public buildings, ec. 
Amongst the selection of traps, gullies, and ~ 
other stoneware appliances for sewerage and 
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drainage, some new designs of gullies are 
shown which are provided with an inspection 
and cleaning arm, fitted with metal, airtight 
cover. The display of white, enamelled fire- 
clay includes lavatories, sinks, &c., which are 
samples of excellent manufacture and careful 
design, embodying all modern sanitary require- 
ments. Staffordshire earthenware, white and 
cane glazed, is represented by a selection of 
closets, urinals, &c.; while the Staffordshire 
blue bricks also visible on the stand afford 
further evidence of the wide range of the 
company’s productions in all classes of 
ceramics. The address of the firm is Lambeth, 
London, 8.E. 


CHARTERIS AND LONGLEY. 


Wood block flooring is exhibited by Messrs. 
Charteris and, Juongley, of Latona Road, 
Peckham, who show numerous samples of 
their patent “Perfected” system. An 
examination of the samples shows very clearly 
the simplicity and ingenuity of this system. 
The patent “Perfected” block is grooved 
along the bottom of each side, and has at 
each end a rabbeted tongue which fits 
accurately into the groove of the block lying 
next to it. By this means every block is 
securely keyed to its neighbour in a simple 
and effective manner. Many different patterns 
are shown proving that whether the design 
chosen be simple or elaborate the same 
perfect bond is obtained. The blocks are laid 
on a special damp-proof mastic which ex- 
perience has proved to be the best obtainable 
and one that holds the blocks securely to the 
substructure even at very high temperatures. 
It does not become brittle, and has a natural 
affinity for all kinds of woods as well as for 
cement. Care is exercised in the selection of 
the wood used in preparing the “ Perfected ” 
blocks. The method of seasoning adopted is 
the well-known Shapland’s process, It is 
found that wood treated by this process has a 
much firmer and brighter condition than if 
dessicated in the ordinary way, and that 
it sustains no injury to its fibre. To mention 


seriatim the advantages claimed by the firm . 


for floors laid on this system we may say that 
they are absolutely rigid, adaptable in blocks 
of any size and. in any kind of wood, can be 
laid in a great variety of patterns, suited to 
large areas, as basements, school corridors, &c., 
afford a smooth surface for dancing, &c., are 
sanitary, noiseless, damp proof, rot proof, and 
fire resisting, and make special provision for 
gaining access to hot-water pipes, &c. This last 
is a special feature which merits some descrip- 
tion. Both sides of the trench to be covered 
with flooring are fitted with strong wood 
curbs, on which the blocks rest. These blocks 
are then securely fastened by long border 
blocks, which are screwed into the curb on 
each side. To obtain access to the trench it is 
only necessary to unscrew the border blocks 
along one side, and remove the tongued blocks. 


KIRCHNER AND CO. 


Messrs. Kirchner and Co., the well-known 
saw mill and wood-working engineers, whose 
chief office is at 118, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C., are showing a good display of 
machines for builder’s work, which alone make 
it worth while for everyone to visit their show 
who is in any way interested in the working 
of wood. During the last twelve months 
Messrs. Kirchner and Co. have considerably 
extended their works, and the number of 
workmen employed in this department alone 
is now about 1000, or 200 more than a year 
ago. In spite of this increase we are told that 
night work has had to be adopted to cope 
with the numerous orders in hand. The 
machines are all of good design. The material, 
finish, and workmanship are also excellent. 
Amongst the machines that this firm are ex- 
hibiting we noticed the following: Kirchner’s 
new hand planer, with tables 8ft. long, to 
work stuff 12in. wide; a number of patent 
attachments can be used with this machine, 
of which Kirchner and Co. are the inventors, 
for spiral or square turning, for raising panels, 
&c. A show case placed in front of the machine 


contains samples of work done on the machine, : 


giving a very fair idea of what it can do. 


A 24in. panel planer, and a 16in. by 4in. threé- 
cutter. The type of both of these machines is 
excellent. A 386in. band saw, to cut 16in., 
fitted with patent safety guards. An under- 
driven patent mortiser, which Kirchner and 
Co. say is of the most liked and approved 
pattern. A tenoning machine, to cut tenons 
6in. long, and suitable for trenching shelving 
22in. wide, of the latest type. Kirchner’s 
patent variety moulder; this is a combined 
moulding and recessing machine, and works 
with a number of patent attachments. An 
automatic knife grinder for planing irons. 


JOSEPH BROOKE AND SONS. 


This firm is exhibiting samples of work 
made from the “Silex” hard York stone. 
Landings tooled, knotted, and self-faced, flags 
specially tooled, knotted, and self-faced, kerbs, 
coping, flags, wallstones, or parpoints, and 
channelling, all specially worked, go to show 
that the work turned out is of no mean order. 
The “ Silex ” stone is very durable. Its tensile 
strength is 1100 tons per cubic foot, absorption 
1:02 percent., and itis only procured from special 
beds in the lowest formations. The above firm 
have a nice exhibit of glazed ’bricks, majolica 
glazed fireplaces, baths, sinks, mangers, the 
patent “Duplex” pipes, “Grip” wall tiles, 
&e., all of which are of good quality and 
appearance. The ivory white glazed brick is 
a speciality of this firm, being very hard, and 
absolutely non-absorbent, and being dipped in 
a specially prepared vitreous body is quite 
impervious to damp or climatic changes. The 
fireplaces shown are specially adapted for use 
in hotels, schools, railway stations, &c. The 
chief offices of Messrs. J. Brooke and Sons 
are at Hipperholme, near Halifax. 


MOORE’S PATENTS COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


The feature of this stand is the patent 
windows manufactured by the firm, whose 
offices are at-73, Digbeth, Birmingham. The 
frame is of solid material and the sashes are 
made in the usual way, and are so slung that 
they always bear on the inner beading, 
and cannot rattle. The sashes can easily 
be regulated by means of sliding handles. 
Another advantage this window has is that 
a self fastener operates when the sashes are 
closed, making it impossible to open them 
from without, while it pulls the meeting rails 
tight together, and ensures thei rbeing locked. 
These sashes can also be regulated when high up 
by bringing the end of the cord down,or at a dis- 
tance, by carrying it to any part of the building. 
By simply lowering both sashes to the bottom, 
turning in the hinged beading, and withdraw- 
ing the parting bead, the sashes can be turned 
inward on their hinges like a door. The 
windows are warranted watertight. The 
patent fanlight which this firm manufactures 
is a simple affair, as the cord operates it with- 


out cog or screw gear. The patent door spring — 


is an article worth consideration ; 


it does not 
require oiling. 


DIESPEKER AND CO. 
Messrs. Diespeker and Co., of 57 to 60, 
Holborn Viaduct, have a large stand, outside 
of which and inside of which (for they have 


‘arranged the inside as a very comfortable 


room) they show a large variety of samples 
and of drawings. All styles and kinds of 
mosaic seem to be represented, many of which 
are very beautiful in design and workmanship. 
Specimens of mosaic such as have been 
executed by Messrs. Diespeker and Co. at 
some of the most important buildings erected 
during the last twenty years are on view, 
amongst which we have especially noted 
samples of circular skirting and Venetian 
marble mosaic which they have laid in the 
various fever hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, for which body they have laid 
about 1,500 yards during the last few years; 
also a sample of similar work, though different 
in colour, being in this latter case all white, of 
which they have laid about 10,000 yards at the 
New General Hospital, Birmingham ; sample 
of Venetian mosaic of which they have laid 


3,000 yards at the General Post. Office, St. 


Martins-le-Grand, for H.M. Office of Works, 
which is very effective and rich in colour. At 
the New Birkbeck Bank they have laid 3,500 — 
yards recently, and the Coat of Arms of the 
Birkbeck Bank, which they show, is made 
striking by.its simplicity of treatment. <A 
very effective design is shown of the floor in 
Roman marble mosaic as executed at the — 
National Portrait Gallery for the late 
Mr. Ewan Christian, Samples of mosaic 
as done for H.M. War Office at different — 
buildings are.on view. We were struck — 
by the very effective design for the ~ 
entrance of the new Blackpool Alhambra 
which Messrs. Diespeker and Co. have been 
carrying out for Messrs. Wylson and Long, 
Samples of floors as laid at Guy’s Hospital, at 
the Queen’s Hall, at the Hotel Cecil, at the | 
Restaurant Frascati, at the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, at the Royal College of Music, and 
many other buildings are also on show. 
Messrs. Diespeker and Co. inform us that they — 
could refer to quite 10,000 buildings in which © 
they had laid mosaic, and in their list of refer- _ 
ence, as well as in the paper read by the © 
managing partner of the firm before the © 
Society of Architects in May last, they claim — 
that their mosaic is to be specially recom- — 
mended on sanitary grounds, being non-absorb- 
ent, impervious to damp, and very easily kept 
clean. The specimens we have seen seem to — 
bear this out. They also say that their mosaic — 
is unequalled for durability as they only use — 
the hardest marbles of each kind, so that they — 
are enabled to guarantee, and they do guarantee — 


‘it, for thirty years. This at first strikes one — 


referred us to some buildings in which their 

mosaic had been laid twenty years ago, and x’ 
amongst these drew our attention to the 3 
mosaic at Olympia, which is still im © 
perfect condition, though more than fifty ¥ 
million people have passed over it, Messrs. 4 
Diespeker and Co. seem quite justified in the 

claim they make for durability, and the risk — 
they incur in guaranteeing their mosaic for so 

long a period is really a slight one. ‘Their 

treatment of swimming-batls seems to us 

admirable. This treatment has been adopted — 
for a good many baths recently, notably by 4 
the Corporations of Hull, Sheffield, Leeds, 7 
Ipswich, Tunbridge Wells, &c. All the 
samples and drawings on view here can after — 
the Exhibition be seen at their show TOOmMaga 
57 to 60, Holborn Viaduct. Messrs. Diespeker — 
and Co. are in all cases prepared to submit 

designs and estimates free, and they can exe- — 
cute all orders with great promptitude, as all> 
their work is done in this country. . 


as an extraordinary guarantee, but as they j 


¥ 


G. B. KENT AND SONS. | 

This firm is exhibiting a very large assort- — 
ment of all descriptions of paint brushes, A — 
specimen of every brush they stock is being ~ 
shown on the stand, and all of them are of one 
quality—* the best.” This is how the firm | 
itself describes them, and the wide reputation 
they have acquired would indicate that the 
description is justified. Dusters of every kind 
are on view, and these appear to have been 
manufactured with great care. In fact, this” 
remark can be applied to every article manu-_ 
factured by the firm. The badger softeners are 
good articles, Messrs Kent and Sons import 
their badger skins direct, dress them at their 
works, using the longest lengths for softeners, 
the middle lengths for shaving brushes 
and the shortest for tooth brushes. The best 
quality is produced from the back; the hair is 
strong,and thetipsare white, The hair cut from 
the flanks has darker tips. Their. over- 
grainers are stocked in a large variety of sizes, 
and are made from the best hog and sab ‘| 
hair. They also supply a patent Swedish 
soldering lamp, which is strongly made im 
polished brass. The flame can be “easily 
regulated to any size by simply turning a 
screw. Their blow and paint removing lamps 
are substantially made, and can be recom 
mended. Coming back to brushes again, wé 
may mention the sash tools, which are | 
speciality of the firm, and are of good work-| 
manship. Every description of painter’s brush 
is stocked by this firm, whose address is 
75, Farringdon Road, London, B.C,  . 
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Property and Land Sales. 


Between BLACKHEATH and CHARLTON. 


Important FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, 
To Land Companies, Capitalists, and Building Specu- 
ators.—The choice Freehold Building Estate, known 
as Eastcombe, a portion of the estates of the late 
William Angerstein, Esq., on the main road from 
Blackheath to Charlton, about half a mile from West- 
combe Park and Charlton Station, from whence 
London is reached by South-Eastern Railway in 
twenty minutes, about a mile from Blackheath, and 
in the midst of a healthy and highly popular district, 
comprising a most commodious Family Residence, 
with two lodge entrances, stabling, charming pleasure 
grounds, and well-timbered miniature park, let on 
yearly tenancy of £280 per annum; together with 
beautifully undulating pasture land, extending from 
' the Charlton-road with long frontage thereto, to 

Victoria and Invicta roads, Westcombe-hill, the 
whole comprising 38 acres. The estate is immediately 
ripe for development, and offers exceptional facilities 
to capitalists for the creation of ground-rents, and 
the demand for middle-class houses in this favourite 
locality assures successful building operations. 


ESSRS. BEADEL, WOOD and CO. will 

SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 

yard, London, E.C., on TUESDAY, MAY 16th, at ONE 

o'clock precisely, the above valuable BUILDING 
ESTATE, in one lot. 

Particulars, with plan and conditions of sale, may be 
obtained of W. T. Hartcup, Esq., Solicitor, Norwich; 
at the Mart; and of Messrs. BEADEL, Woop. and Co., 
97, Gresham-street, E.C. ip 


BLACKHEATH and GREENWICH. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. 
To Builders, Land Companies, and Speculators. 


A plot of valuable Freehold Building Land, ripe for the | 


immediate erection of villa residences, situate in and 
having pri age ge frontage of 172ft. to Westcombe- 
hill, within five minutes’ walk of Westcombe-park 
Station, on the South-Eastern Railway, and only 
twenty minutes’ ride from London Bridge, and con- 
taining about half an acre. With possession. 

A yaluable Freehold Building Site, known as Combe 
Farm, available for the erection of first-class villas 
and shops, situate in and having a frontage of 300ft. 
to Westcombe-hill, and 200ft. to Milton-road, adjacent 
te Westcombe-park Station, and containing about 
2acres. Let ona yearly tenancy. 


A block of Freehold Building Land, of about 6 acres, 


with a frontage of 1100ft. to Horn-lane, near the 
Woolwich-road, and let’on a yearly tenancy. Suitable 
for the erection of manufacturing premises. 

An important area of Freehold Building Land, situate 
adjacent to the Woolwich-road, ready for the imme- 
diate erection of houses and business premises, and 
containing about 26 acres. Let on a yearly tenancy. 


ESSRS. BEADEL, WOOD & Co. will 

SELL by AUCTION at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 

yard, London, E.C., on Tuesday, May 16th, 1899, at one 

o’clock precisely, infour lots the above valuable FRER- 

HOLD PROPERTIES, being a portion of the estate of 

the late William Angerstein, Esq. Particulars, with 
plans and conditions of sale, may be obtained as above. 


Forthcoming Sales forthe wr 1899, 
| M ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY (Lumleys, 


of St. James’s House, 22, St..James’s-street, 
London, $.W.) beg to announce the following days of 
SALE by AUCTION, for the forthcoming year, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C.; but, in addition, other 
dates can be arranged for special sales. Terms on 
application, 
Tuesday, April 25th Tuesday, Aug. 15th 
Tuesday, May 23rd Tuesday, Sept. 12th 
Tuesday, June 6th Tuesday, Oct. 17th 
Tuesday, June 20th Tuesday, Nov..14th 
Tuesday, July 4th Tuesday, Nov. 28th 
Tuesday, July 18th Tuesday, Dec. 12th. 
Messrs. E. and H, Lumley announce in the adver- 
tisement columns of the ‘ The Times”’ on Saturdays a 
complete list of their sales, which will include estates 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, town and country 
properties, ground-rents, reversions, gas and water 
shares, stocks, &c. In cases where property is to be 
included ample notice should be given in order to 
insure due publicity.—St. James’s-house, No. 22, St. 
James’s-street, S.W. 


By EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 
At the Auction Mart, 
On Wednesday, May 10th, 
At Two o’clock, in one Lot. 


ILL-HILL, Hendon. — Valuable FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE, well situate, opposite the 
Will-hill Station, on the Great Northern Railway, with 
ts capital service of trains to King’s-cross,; Moorgate- 
treet, and Broad-street, and within eight miles by 
oad of Regent-street. The property comprises nearly 
00 acres of ornamentally timbered pasture land, with 
, gentle, warm southern slope, almost entirely sur- 
ounded by parish roads, to which there is about a mile 
nd a half of existing frontage, and great scope for 
There is a sub- 


reating other leading thoroughfares, 


tantial house known as Bittacy Farm, with a capital - | 


ange of outbuildings. The estate in its present form 
ommands a rental of £300 a year, and is capable of 
levelopment by judicious building operations, or the 
reation of freehold ground-rents. The land is exceed- 
igly well circumstanced for the formation of through 
baie, and the creation of new frontages in addition to 
hose it already possesses. ; 
Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
og eal Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C. ; 
e 

Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
SOAMES and THOMPSON, 

. 12, Coleman-street, H.C, 


fl Decree SOCIETY ~ OF ARCHITECTS. 
Founded, 1884: Incorporated, 1893. 

The SIXTH ORDINARY MEETING of the Society 
of Architects for the Session 1898-99 will be held at the 
Rooms of the Society, at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
W., on THURSDAY, APRIL 27th, 1899, at 8 o’clock 
p.m., when a Paper will be read by ANTHONY SCOTT, 
Esq., M.S.A., on “‘ THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRE- 
LAND: THEIR ORIGIN, USES, AND CONSTRUC- 
TION ;” and the Silver Medal of the Society awarded 
to W. A. Scott, Esq., will be presented. 

ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec. 
C. McARTHUR BUTLER, Sec. 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required,— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. a 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.1.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum 


AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 
Course of EIGHT LECTURES (Wednesday 
evenings), and EIGHT FIELD LESSONS (Saturday 
afternoons). Commences April 26, Fee, £3 3s. 
MIpDLETON and CarpEn, 19, Craven-street, W.C. 1 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 1% 

octagon, 12s. to 16s. per ewt.; Chisels, 6d. Ib. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &., from jin., 
43d, lb.—E. Dratry, Moore-street, Sheffield. 11 


Het SALE, about Thirty Tons of CAST 
IRON PIPING 3ft. diameter, consisting of 
Straight Lengths, Bends, T pieces, &c., quite new, 
having neverbeen used, would be sold cheap. Apply, 
Box 1048, BurLpERs’ JouRNAL Office, 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ANTED in an Architect’s Office in 
Westminster, PUPIL. No premium required. 
—Address Box 549, care of Brown’s, 17, Pepi eect, 


Westminster. . 
RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
REQUIRED at once. Apply, stating qualifica- 
tions and terms, to JAMES R. WicGruLt, 14, Parade 


Chambers, Sheffield. 2 


VACANCY has occurred in. an old- 
established Brighton Architect’s office for a 
PREMIUMED PUPIL. Good opening for a smart 
youth.—Apply ** C, A.S.,” BuinpErRs’ JoURNAL Keane 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A.,. 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office, 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,”’ office of the BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 36 


ee ee and QUANTITY - SUR- 
VEYORS.—Temporary ASSISTANCE rendered 
in taking-off, measuring, &c., either by commission or 
the hour ; reference given.—“ H. R. A.,’’ 30, Fontarabia- 
road, Clapham Common, 1 


ELS eNO SE IEE ES SS ee I es 
UANTITIES prepared and Specifications 
written, if desired, for architects and surveyors. 
Prompt attention given. Mutual Terms.—‘ J. F.,”’ 
care of Venns, The Broadway, Highbury Park, N. 1 


RE Rte Ee LS TE RR EE SA RE we 
(ee of WORKS or FOREMAN of 

MASONS; experienced man seeks position as 
above; thoroughly reliable; excellent references. — 


Box 1037, BurnpErs’ JOURNAL Office, - 5 eas Bl Al 


ny pees (19),-five years’ experience, 

requires ENGAGEMENT in Architects’s Office 
as IMPROVER; can trace, ink-in, and colour well; 
salary one guinéa,—Address ‘‘ A.,’’ 114, Lothron-street, 
Queen’s Park. har 


Se eee will. beat liberty. June 1st,- 


requires POSITION as REPRESENTATIVE or 
GENERAL MANAGER of firm who manufactures 
building specialities, decorative line preferred; good 
draughtsman, designs, and used to Limited Companies’ 
methods; moderate salary.— Box 1049, BuiLpERs’ 
JOURNAL. 3 


UILDER’S or. SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT. Good draughtsman; over eight years’. 
experience in Manchester district ; workshop, quanti- 
ties, estimating, accounts, &c., desires CHANGE, 


London. of distriet preferred. Aged 24,—SmirH, - artcd ’ 


place, Rochdale, 


United Kingdom pe | 


TELEPHONE 


TELEGRAMS: 
No, 1011, Holborn 


‘ Dividitore London.” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Mawnacer, JOHN B. THORP, Arncuitxect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 


connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICK. . ONE PHNNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural or 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 
8, os 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
orporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under .., +, er weer 
Each Additional Line .*, tie dae feet int O 


t 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 


‘» ~-- Six Lines-or under ..., ie ate we & 


Each Additional Line.., ova aes ove On.9 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) ae ae 6 


Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... ax. 058 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


.. 6/6 per Annum. 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 
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By Royal Letters 
ae ae 


TO MASTER BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, = 
AND ALL ENGAGED IN STONE-CUTTING, 


J. G FAULDS’ 


IMPROVED 


Multiplex Stone-Cutter, 


Any person manufacturing these Tools will be liahle to 


Patent No. 814. 
a iar 


prosecution for infringement of Patent. 


—--cee SOSSSSSOSSSSOSOSSSSOSCS“SSeSeee--- 


TursE IMPROVED TOOLS for stone-dressing combine lightness with great efficiency 
in working, with perfect freedom from the annoyance of bad sharpening, tempering, or other 
defects. They possess double the advantages of the AMERICAN TOOTHED cen by 
having, in a handy and convenient form, double teeth, or a chisel and “ tooling drove ” com- 
bined, the efficiency and economy of which a PRACTICAL MAN bret SETTLE IN 
A FEW MINUTES. 


The outstanding merits of the MULTIPLEX STONE-CUTTER are its simplicity 
and economy. They are simple in construction. The Handles are made with a slot (see 
below) in which the Cutter is inserted, and the Tool is complete. There are no screws or 

joints in the Handle to give trouble in fixing or removing the Cutter. _ They are 
economical. By the use of these Tools a great saving is effected, all the loss of time, 
trouble, and expense incurred in getting the ordinary tools sharpened being avoided. . 


Owing to the handiness and durability of these Tools they are in constant use 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom. 


Two sample Tools, with six Cutters, sent carriage free to any address in 
ait Drove, > the Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order for 2s. to the 


showing Cutter in Slot, : 
SOLE INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND MANUFACTURERS— 


J. G. FAULDS & CO., 


48, NORTH FREDERICK STREET, GLASGOW, N.B. 


Reversible Cutter, ma 
with ‘' Drove” Edge out, 


4 Singie Toothed Cutter, 


Double Toothed Cutter. with ‘“‘ Toothed” Edge out, ; 


N.B.—Like every other useful invention, this is imitated, but none 
are genuine except 


FAULDS’ PATENT IMPROVED MULTIPLEX STONE-CUTTER, 


i Reversible Cutter, =) 


Reversible Cutter, 


with ' Drove” Edge out. and the name ‘‘FAULDS’ PATENT”? is on every Label. — with “ Toothed" Edge out, 


‘ 
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J.G.TAULDS & O° PATENY NPE 


_ PRICE LIST FREE: ON APPLICATION. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THe « remarkable popn- 
larity of the Turner Loan 
Exhibition at the Guild- 
hall during the first weeks of its opening, 
makes one wish, perhaps ungenerously, that 
a more representative collection could have 
been made of a master so little known to the 
average Art-amateur of to-day. To give any 
adequate idea of his genius would have meant 
at least the bodily transplanting of the Turner 
rooms at the National Gallery, to which the 
present display is best regarded as a supple- 
ment. But in fact the Corporation would 
have been safe to assume complete public 
ignorance of Turner’s works, on the prineiple 
that one never goes to see what is always on 
view. Very few of the really immortal 
canvases are here; scarcely even’ the master- 
_ pieces, except perhaps the “ Rape of Europa ” 
—that audacious and splendid exercise in 
the style he perfected, on the joyous side, in 
the “ Marriage of the Adriatic,” and tragic- 
ally in “The Wreck.” But to the student, 
a collection showing so much of Turner’s 
_ secondary achievements, so many phases of 
development and transition, is of exceptional 
interest. and» value. Indeed, it would be 
wise to send the beginner to the National 
Gallery, and the more advanced student to 
the Guildhall. The romantic treatment of 
architecture, in which—being once set free 
from his Corinthian pillars by the discovery 
of the Gothie—Turner remains so wn- 
approachable, is not exemplified on any 
large scale, but we are grateful for the 
water-colour series dealing with our English 
minsters, eastles, and historic bridges that 
belong to the valley and river scenery he 
specially loved. Here in the second room 
are the Yorkshire abbeys, the glories of the 
dales; and, beyond these, the magnificent 
“Warwick Castle,” “Stonehenge,” which 
Ruskin calls “the standard of storm draw- 
ing,” and the Pool of Bethesda, Jerusalem, 
“from which,’ he says, he “first learned 
what architectural drawing was.’ To the 
average eye it is not so much the drawing as 
the colour—or should we say the drawing in 
colour? —of Turner’s architectural. land- 
seapes that most appeals. He knows how to 
select and transfigure buildings that will 
show white in a mist, golden in sunshine, 
grey in rain. And these things under his 
touch become part of the landseape itself, as 
it were, the very blossoming of the earth and 


Turner at the 
Guildhall. 


air of the place; revealing the material 
world with the “will and idea” of man 


y playing upon it, vainly or triumphantly as 
- Fate decides; and in that light he seems to 
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see the habitations of man, his ships, 
temples, and palaces, appearing and dis- 
appearing between land and sky, Against 
these, the seanty figures of builder and victim 
stand out as the epitome of the drama; the 
last ery of the child in the lap of the inserut- 
able mother of all. It is perhaps this sense 
of the unity of life in the midst of conflict 
that yields much of Turner’s imaginative 
power. He shows us) the creator perishing 
with the work of his own hands, and both 
together striving with the elements—these 
also listless and unreasonable slaves of the 


power that 


——With equal mind 
Sees man control the wind,' 
The wind sweep man away ; 
Allows the proudly-riding and the foundering bark, 


No other painter has so gripped us with | duce the “ Grand Canal, Venice,” 
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able to go to an 
exhibition of Turner’s: works without’ these 
copious extracts from Ruskin in their hands. 
The suggestion implies no ungracious attitude 
to the compilers of the present catalogue, 
who have made excellent choice of quotations 
calculated to impress the greatness of 
Turner upon the ordinary mind, But it is 
difficult to forgive the inclusion of examples 
of Reynolds, Gainsborou Romney, and 
other “ contemporaries ’’ fc eae as being 
implicitly illustrative of his “ school.” 
Turner belongs to no school, and cannot be 
bracketed with his contemporaries as belong- 
ing to the same period of English Art. Their 
only point of contact with him is on tho 
borders of his “ classic landscape ” phase, 
where he was still adventuring with bygone 
shades, and feeling his way, through the con- 
ventions that lay to hand, towards the expres- 
sion of new and individual power. ‘To intro- 
by David 
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the inconsequent terror of natural calamities. 
In the face of destiny, he makes Nature play 
a part like that of a Greek chorus; and with 
an almost Coleridgean mysticism shrouds the 
catastrophe with “tortured vapour tossed up 
like men’s hands, as in defiance of the 
tempest.” It is not given to every great 
artist to have a Ruskin to translate his 
pictures into hardly less brilliant, words; and 
it is well so; for most of them would 
quarrel more with their interpreters than with 
the public beyond. One wonders whether 


Roberts, into the presence of Turner is either 
an impertinence or a very feeble joke. _ Per- 
haps the Hanging Committee thought it 
might help to show off the better things. 
The eynie may find comfort in the fact that 
the atmosphere in this last. room is the least 
seductive of the series, for the festoons of its 
hideous purple-red wall-hangings are loaded 
with dust half-an-inch thick, and growing 
thicker daily as the carpet sends up a cloud 
of witnesses to the dire need of housemaids 
at the Guildhall. EK. W 
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On Reflection. 


LONDON has two buildings 
which rank among the 
supreme monuments of 
human genius—Westininster Abbey and St. 
Paul's Cathedral. With regard to both 
- these buildings, a notable thing has been 
happening within the past few months. By 
the removal of the old houses, which formed 
the King Street block at the end of Parlia- 
ment Street, a new and splendid view of the 
Abbey has been opened up. As the pedes- 


New Views in 
London. 


trian approaches Westminster from Parlia- , 


ment Street he has a glimpse of a beautiful’ 
picture, which, until recently, was in great 
part hidden from his sight, and which a few 
years henee will be partially hidden again. 
Similarly in St. Paul’s Churehyard the 
pulling down of some of the buildings at the 
west end of Cheapside has disclosed a new 
view of the Cathedral, which enables us to 
realise ina degree hitherto impossible the 
noble proportions of Wren’s masterpiece. 
Here again it is but a fleeting glimpsg, for 
the land hereabouts is so enormously valu- 
able that it is scarcely to be hoped 
that artistic considerations will prevail 
over the commercial instincts of a “ nation 
of shopkeepers”’ to preserve for future ages 
the beauty that has just been revealed. A 
people of any artistic sensibilities would 
recognise that to hide from sight the full 
view of these majestic monuments by build- 
ing them in with mean houses, is not less an 
act of vandalism than to despoil the fabric 
itself. It seems strange that our forefathers 
should not have taken some pains to set in a 
worthy setting the priceless jewels in their 
charge. We cannot, however, reform our 
ancestors, though we might, now that the 
opportunity presents itself, decline to repeat 
their errors. At Westminster, if we cannot 
leave the splendid vista absolutely unspoiled, 
we shall at least give our glorious Abbey a 
building of some dignity as its companion. 
But what of St. Paul’s churchyard? Are we 
to have new shops on the site of those that 
are being pulled down? The right thing to 
do, from an aesthetic point of view, would be 
to continue the demolition, and entirely sweep 
away the whole block between the Cathedral 
and the north side of Paternoster Row. But 
that consummation, though devoutly to be 
desired, is, we fear, very little to be expected. 


THE good taste and 
attentiveness with which 
the citizens of Edin- 
burgh guard and maintain the rare magnifi- 
cence and beauty of their noble city is well 
exemplified in certain clauses of the Edin- 
burgh Corporation Bill, which is engaging 
the attention of a select committee of the 
House of Commons. One of these clauses 
proposes to give the local authorities of 
Edinburgh the practical control of the 
advertising stations in the city, and to make 
it illegal to set up advertisements except 
under licence of the magistrates. The 
restrictions asked by the Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion are more vigorous than those which 
were suggested in the late memorial pre- 
sented to the L.C.C., for the advertise- 
ments which may be held admissable and 
outside the discretion of the authorities are 
only such (not being illuminated) as ntay be 
exhibited “within the window of a build- 
ing, or within or on a public conveyance, or 
within a railway station.’ The reason 
which prompted the introduction of this 
clause is stated to be the growing disfigure- 
ment of the northern city by advertisements, 
But alas, the committee, while granting the 
corporation powers over hoardings and adver- 
tisement sites, withheld the more particular 
' powers asked by the bill. 
are certain considerations and principles in- 


A Vain Appeal. 


No doubt there | 
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volved in the matter, which would justify 
the dicision from a statutory point of view ; 
yet we cannot but feel that this decision is 
characteristic of the callousness of a supreme 
legislative body, which sees the architectural 
ideal materialised in the Admiralty Build- 
ings, admires the esthetie qualities of a 
famous pickle factory, and requires the 
signed opinion of thirty initiated persons to 
be published in its own daily paper, before 
it will begin to believe that New Scotland 
Yard is at all a fine design. The temper of 
the Scottish people and their pride in their 
city will, however, do much to cure the evil 
for which legislation is denied them. 


What to do with LN the absence of a 
‘Gift Horses,’ “overnment department 


charged with the con- 
trol of artistic and architectural matters, 
such as existsin France, it is well that private 
members of the legislature should constitute 
themselves censors and critics of such acts of 
the Government as have any bearing upon 
artistic matters. The Earl of Wemyss who, 
in the-wdle of Art Critic to the House of 
Lords, fills a far more useful position than 
in that of arch-enemy of Socialism, raised a 
very interesting point in a question he 
addressed to the Premier last Friday. 
He asked. whether the Government would 
cause a rough model of the proposed statue 
to Cromwell, and of the pedestal, to be put 
up on the selected site, so that people might 
judge of the artistic effect of the monument 
before they were finally committed to it. 
The plan has certainly many advantages ; 
it is commonly adopted in France and 
America, and is not unknown in this country. 
But Lord Salisbury, who replied in the 
light, bantering tone he seems to adopt 
when artistic matters are under discussion 
(or is it only when Lord Wemyss is the 
questioner?) professed to believe that the 
adoption of such a plan would lead to a 
wrangling of critics from which no agree- 
ment would be likely to result, and he sug- 
gested that it was better to trust to the fait 
accompli, to put up the statue in the first 
place and leave one school of crities to accept 
it with enthusiasm and another to submit to 
it with resignation. But in regard to this 
particular statue Lord Salisbury said the 
Government could not promise to do what 
was desired as the statue was not theirs to 
deal with; he quoted the proverb about 
looking a gift horse in the mouth, and seemed 
to imply that a Government having accepted 
the gift of a work of art and provided 
a site for it, had nothing further to do with 
the matter. That surely is a curious doctrine. 
With all due respect to the ancient proverb, 
the best thing to do with a gift horse often 
is to look it all over, not in the mouth only, 
and try it in the shafts, and then perhaps to 
decline it with thanks. Have not disasters 
great and small befallen the too trustful 
recipients of gifts, from the days of the 
Trojans until now? We can conceive it 
possible that a good many so-called works of 
art might be offered to the Government by 
artistic cranks and others which it would be 
sheer madness not to reject. Of course 
everyone knows that. Mr. Thornyeroft’s 
Cromwell statue will not come under that 
category, but as a general principle it is 
surely the duty of the Government, as 
trustees for the nation, to exercise the same 
discretion in regard to the erection of build- 
ings and statuary presented by private 
donors, as in the case of those commissioned 
by themselves, and paid for with the public 
money. 


The Liverpool Architectural Society has 
decided to ask the City Council to rescind the 
resolution of April 5th, with reference to the 
demolition of St. George’s Church tower and 
spire. : 


/ going partly round hall, a dining-room and 


A ‘BUILDERS’ JOURNAL” 
COMPETITION. 


DESIGNS FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


4 


[e accordance with our announcements, we 
have arranged a competition, to be open — 
to all our readers, for designs for a country 
house. 
All intending competitors should read care- 
fully the following detays, which have been 
revised and amplified since the original announce- 


ment of the competition. 
The House. 


As the competition is intended to meet the 
requirements of an individual correspondent, 
we append a statement of his wishes and, 
in making the awards, preference will be given 
to designs which most nearly comply with the 
following requirements :— : 

“T want a house long and low, with a large 
square entrance hall, to be used as a comfort- 
able sitting-room, a wide staircase,anda gallery 


boudoir for a lady, about six bedrooms, and 
three servants’ rooms, with comfortable offices, 
&e, I want something a little unusual, either 
dark stained wood and thatch, or old timbers a: 
thatch, and all kinds of angles and windows.” 


‘The Site. 


The house is to be built on a level site on : 
the crown of a bank overlooking a large . 
garden which is surrounded by woods. The 
grounds in which the house is to be built 
cover an area of 64 acres, and are situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Hythe. The 
house will face N.W., but the main entrance is” 
to be at the back, facing 8. The drainage ro 
N.N.E. The house is to be long and Darrow ; 
the roof may be thatch or tiles, but not slate ; 
large eaves are desired. In addition to the — 
requirements given above as to the rooms, it is — 
desired that there should be a small study and 
two, bathrooms—one in connection with the 
best bedroom. No stable is required« The cost 
of the house should be from £1,500 to £23,000. — 

Any intending competitor wishing to view 
the site can obtain the exact address by 
communicating with the Editor. : 


* 


The Drawings. 


The designs submitted may include a per- 
spective view, as well as plans and elevations, 
and must be accompanied by a brief specifica 
tion (that is to say, a description of the house 
and the materials proposed to be used). They 
may. be drawn to any convenient scale, but 
must be inked in and be without colour or 
wash. " 

Drawings must be despatched so as to reac 
the Editor of the Burtprrs’ JouRNAL not later 
than May 24th; they must be submitted under 
a motto, accompanied by the name and address 
of the competitor, in a sealed envelope. : 

The drawings will remain the property of 
their. authors, but we reserve the right te 
reproduce any we think fit. » Fy 


The Premiums. 


Premiums will be awarded for the three 
best designs, viz. :— 


First Premium ys 2k 0 Ose 
Second Premium ... 10 10 O 
Third Premium 4 4 0 


The services of a well-known architect will 
be secured to act as assessor. The three pre- 
miated designs will be forwarded to our corre- 
spondent, who may commission the carrying 
out of one of them; but it must be understood 
that our responsibility in the matter ends with 


the payment of the premiums. fe «sa 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By Our Sprectat REPRESENTATIVE. 


ILLUSTRATED By C. E. MALLows. 


a is a curious and interesting fact that 
there exist many folks who seek each year 
and hope to find some signs that the phase of 
art called British is steadily improving, mov- 
ing on towards the perfection which will 
nltimately fit it for its proper place in the 
millenium. That is a beautiful theory, but, 
unfortunately, it won’t fit the facts. They 
seek each year to find annual expression of 
the idea within the Academy walls. Of course 
it goes without saying they seek in vain, 
simply because their search is based on mis- 
taken premises. Art does not progress. It 
revolves with all things in a cycle where the 
first is no more or less perfect than the last. 
To say that art progresses is as wise as to say 
that the world is flat. But the circum- 
ference is so immense and deceptive that at 
times it looks as if progress were really there. 
The deception is heightened by the occa- 
sional appearance of some attractive genius, 
or a group of them who, by their own 
strength, lift things for a while out of the 
mire, only to sink back again when the power 
that raised them is lost. You can see that 


instanced in the Gothic Revival, when every 


one in those days was sure it was tending 
towards better things; another movement 
towards the artistic millenium. To-day pro- 
bably no one doubts, whilst admitting the 
genius and sincerity of the creators of the 
Revival, it caused more evil than any other 
“cult” in the History of Art. There are 
parallel “movements ” of to-day, only we can- 
not, unfortunately, see them from the perspec- 
tive point of view of fifty years hence. If we 
could we should cease to mourn with 
@ certain artist this year that Architec- 
ture “gets no forrader.” There can be no real 
advance in an imperfect cycle witha gap in it, 
where (at the gap), as Marcus Aurelius says— 
‘and we presume he included the “simple” 
architect—all things will be re-absorbed in the 
‘Deity and the cycle will be recommenced 
‘afresh. Why then should our friend worry 
himself if the architecture at the Academy 
this year does not realise his expectations ? 
‘He should know it is unwise to expect any- 
thing. : 

After all, it is merely a matter of opinion 
whether the Academy is a “good” or a “ bad” 
one, mostly dependent upon the placing of one’s 
picture. And whether “good” or “ better” 
‘proves nothing. Not being biassed by having 
our pictures skied, or on the line, or hung 
at all, we are free to say that the exhibition 
‘this year is an exhibition of small things 
which have far greater interest than their 
larger neighbours. There are exceptions to 
this, of course, and the exceptions are very 
important. ‘There is, for example, the new 
sociate, Mr. Aston Webb’s large drawing of 
he “Britannia Royal Naval College, Dart- 
mouth”; an immense building costing about 


a quarter of a million, which is to be placed 
on a charming and delightful situation, close 
to the old training ship “The Britannia ;” a 
well-balanced, dignified group, reminiscent of 
the art of Inigo Jones and worthy of its dis- 
tinguished architect. The setting out and 
placing of the building amidst its picturesque 
surroundings is most effective and the 
planning shows a master’s hand. 

Another large frame contains the water 
colour drawing, by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, of 
the addition to the Prudential Assurance Co’s. 
building in Holborn Bars, which is merely a 
continuation in idea and detail of the present 
work with a large tower in the centre. 

Another member of the Academy, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, sends his “New Radcliffe Library, 


Oxford,” which is not an exception by the way, - 


and holds honourable place on the west side. 
It does that and nothing more! 

We miss, and it’s a great miss too, the work 
of our greatest living architect. Why will 
Mr. Norman Shaw not enliven the room by his 
eenius as in the days of “ Wispers” and 
“ Adcote,” of “Cragside” and “Dawpool” ? 
There is nothing in the Academy to compare 
in interest and distinction with those works of 
his. No man could make the room more 
attractive to artists. If he would exhibit 
perhaps our despondent friend might smile. 

Characteristic of its author is the Church of 
Cowley St. John, by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., 
illustrated by an equally characteristic water 
colour drawing by Mr. H. W. Brewer, whose 
hand loses nothiag of its old cunning in the 
treatment of subjects such as these. 

Professor Aitchison, R.A., sends a water- 
colour drawing of his Assurance Building in 
Pall Mall, which is pretty well known by this 


‘time, and so does not call for special comment. 


What, however, does call for special notice is 
the interior view, a most beautiful water- 
colour drawing by Mr. S. D. Adshead of the 
Salle d’attente in the Guernsey States House 
design, one of Mr. Mountford’s most recent 
and successful works. This design has much 
simplicity and restraint. An exterior view 
(No. 1769) is also exhibited but the drawing 
with its photographic accuracy is in unfortu- 
nate contrast to the free luminous and simply- 
treated interior. The latter is certainly one 
of the most attractive drawings in the exhibi- 
tion. 

The Lady Chapel, Holy Trinity Church, 
Chelsea, is another exception of a most in- 
spiriting character. The design and drawing 
here both contribute in nearly equal measure 
to make the picture the most distinctive and 
remarkable in the room. There will be a great 
variety of opinion as to the wisdom of clothing 
Sedding’s red-brick piers with climbing sculp- 
ture or painted decoration—it is not quite 
clear which it is—but there can be no ques- 
tion as to the artistic success of this picture 
as a whole, or of the artistry of its authors, 
C. W. Whall, H. Wilson, and Louis Davis. If 
there were a few more drawings like this and 
Mr. ,Adshead’s picture, we should at least 
attract some of the painters into the room 
occasionally by a fine glow of colour, if not of 
architecture. 

Another large drawing, by Mr. Raffles Davi- 
son, illustrates the new archbishop’s palace at 
Canterbury, which is at present being built 
for Dr. Temple by Mr. W. D. Carée. Here 
was a splendid opportunity—almost unique— 
of producing as fine a group of buildings as is 
possiblein these days, in complete harmony with 
the grand old Gothic stones, as ever fell to the 
lot of a fortunate architect. We imagine there 
will be not a few artists who envy Mr, Carée 
his work at such a place. 

Mr. John Belcher has a very strong series 
of exhibits this year, the most notable, per- 
haps, being a very beautiful model of the 
upper portion of the tower of Colchester 
Town Hall—a refined and effective piece of 
work. In justice to its author, however, 
the name of the modeller should be given. 
The interior of the Council Chamber of the 
same building is shown by a lovely water- 


' colour drawing, modestly labelled “A Dia- 


gram,” by Mr. Joass. On the opposite side 
of the room is an interior by the same artist, 
where the decorative treatment is almost 
identical with that in the Colchester Council 
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Chamber ; it illustrates an interior of the Hall 
at Brankston Castle, Dorsetshire, and the 
architect is Mr. Shekelton Balfour. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, always interesting and 
attractive, has a small drawing of a very large 
building, “New Convent, Colney, near St. 
Albans,” a vigorous and masculine piece of 
Gothic work which is, nevertheless, more 
Stokes than Gothic. The whole design, both 
in plan and grouping, is handled in a masterly 
way. Mr. Stokes has done no better work 
than this, which is a refreshing pleasure to 
examine. Notice the delightful manner in 
which he has treated the quadrangle, and the 
fresh and original and yet simple treatment 
of the bays of the cloisters. Here surely is an 
artist’s hand. The illustration by Mr. Frank 
Green deserves notice for the careful, effective, 
and sympathetic rendering of the subject. 
Mr. Stokes’ other exhibits are “ Addition to 
Soot Pray Farm,” a charming treatment of 
additions to an old house, “2, West Drive, 
Streatham Park,” showing the entrance front, 
hall, and drawing-room, and another very effec- 
tive house design,square in plan and Georgian in 
treatment, but with that individuality one 
always finds in Mr. Stokes’ work. All these 
are illustrated by Mr. Lucas in quietly treated 
pen drawings. 

The Academy every year, with a humour 
everybody understands and appreciates, pre- 
sents riddles for our amusement if not instruc- 
tion; this must be so, otherwise how are we to 
account for such an exhibit as No.—. Well, 
no, we won’t give the number; but we might 
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ask whether it was the drawing of the 
harmless sheep from the ark, or the in- 
offensive wooden horse which placed this 
frame upon the line or near it? As a 
comic rendering of animals this drawing is 
immense, but as an illustration of architec- 
ture it passes all understanding. Then, again, 
before the drawing below it, representing a 
huge pile of building in Whitehall, next the 
Banqueting House, we are speechless, awed by 
such a fearful waste of time and effort as this. 
It is said to be an example—a dreadful 
example—of “ official architecture” (whatever 
that may be). We should suggest that the 
* officials ” who produced this kind of “ archi- 
tecture” would be better employed at their 
old pastime of chloroforming the domestic fly. 


At least they would be kept from irritating 
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Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards 
also exhibit their design for the Godalming 
Town Hall,a capital design, admirably planned, 
which easily won the competition. The 
illustration is an effective wash drawing by E. 
A. Rickards. Another excellent design is that 
of the new Town Hall, Henley-on-Thames, by 
H. T. Hare, illustrated by C. E. Mallows. 
This is a very clever and interesting treat- 
ment of Renaissance work, with the parts well 
balanced, and the plain wall spaces effectively 
placed. Certainly one of the best designs Mr. 
Hare has yet done. The only criticism one 
feels tempted to make is that the Town Hall 
idea is not very clearly expressed. 

As we have already suggested, a very high 
level of interest is reached in the collection of 
exhibits of domestic and semi-domestic work. © 
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thei: fellow creatures with such productions 
as this, to say nothing of the saving in good 
pens, ink, and paper. 

To come gently back again to the subject, 
there is a large drawing (an exception which 
is not an exception) of “'l'he Union Church, 
Queen Square, Brighton,” by Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, showing the institute, church and 
church parlours. The church is octagonal on 
plan, and crowned by a huge dome. The 
drawings (save the interior) are by Mr. 
Rafbes Davison. 

One of the best exhibits is a larsze pen 
drawing, very crisp, bright, and telling, illus- 
trating Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart and 
Rickard’s design for the entrance to the New 
Law Courts at Cardiff, a strong and powerful 
piece of work, which well sustains their 
reputation. This portion of the design has 
évidently been revised and re-considered to a 
great extent since the competition, and has 
gained naturally a good deal by it. When 
completed, Cardiff will possess as fine a group 


of public buildings as any in the country, if 


the design and detail of the rest be equal in 
strength and power to t Lei 
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Chief in this is the. most delightful model by 
Mr. Prior of his “Country House,” a fascin- 
ating study, which holds one’s interest in such 
manner that you return to it again and again, 
each time to find it more charming than the 
last. The plan, with the rooms arranged 
around a small courtyard, where is a kind 
of cloister as well, is very original and daring, 
and creates in the exterior points of pictures- 
que beauty at nearly every corner. It is 
most artistically placed diagonally with the 
charmingly designed lines of the garden 
which surround it. . We hope to give some 
sketches of portions of this model in our 
next issue. 

Amongst the other notable pictures of 
domestic work are those contributed by 
Messrs. Bedford and Kitson of Leeds, who 
send some beautiful water-colours drawn by 
F. W. Bedford. One in particular is that 
showing a design for stables, with half-timbered 
gables at each end, and a broad expanse of 
unbroken wall between is made the subject of 
a fine water-colour drawing, showing an effect 
of evening light most ably treated. 
In their exhibits 1791, 1695, and 1825, Messrs. 


oe 
Hall, Cooper, and Davis contribute work excel- 
lent in design and admirably illustrated. — 
To these and other exhibitors, such as Messrs. 
Niven and Wigglesworth, who send 2; A.N. — 
Prentice, 3; C. E. Mallows and Grocock, 6; — 
Frank Selby, P. A. Robson, Baillie, Scott, 4; — 
Walter Millard, Beresford Pite, Harrison — 
Townsend, we shall return in our next issue _ 
and give full details, a task which will be a aa 
pleasure, because all the work is so good. 
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ANNUAL DINNER. , 
: moe 
HE fifteenth annual dinner of the above _ 
society took place on Wednesday evening _ 
last at St. James’s Restaurant, Regent Street, 
W. The president, Mr. T, Walter L. Emden, 
J.P., L.0.C., occupied the chair, the vice-chairs 
being taken by Mr. Silvanus Trevail, of Truro, — 
and Lieut.-Col. F. Seymour Leslie, R.E., vice- 
presidents, and Mr. H. G. Quartermain, — 
treasurer, and among the guests present were 
the Right Hon. E. Carson, Q.C., M.P.; Sir 
David Evans, K.C.M.G.; Sir Jas. D. Linton; — 
Mr. J. A. Rentoul, Q.C., M.P.; the Very Rev. 
Dean Langton Geo. Vere; Mr. T. L. Corbett, 
Vice-Chairman of the London County Council ; - 
Mr. J. Classon Preston, Master of the Car- 
penters’ Co.; Mr. P. A, McHugh, M.P.; Mr. 
Andrew Murray, the City Architect; Mr. 
Charles Welch, the City Librarian; Mr.W.T. 
Madge; Mr. Joseph Randall, the President of 
the Institution of Builders; Mr. Ellis Mars- 
land, hon. secretary ; Mr. C. McArthur ~_ 
Butler, secretary. Letters: of apology for % 
absence were read from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Alherley Jones, M.P., Mr. E. — 
Flower, M.P., Alderman R. Hind, and others. 
“The Houses of Parliament” was proposed by 
Sir D. Evans and responded to by Mr. Carson, 
Q.C., M.P., who said he felt himself in a con-  — 
genial atmosphere, as he was the son of an 
architect, and was himself intended for the _ 
profession, but did not pursue his studies in 
that direction very long. The time he had ~ 
spent at architecture he did not, however, oe 
consider wasted. ‘The first brief he held had ie 
to do with architecture and building, and he 
found his technical knowledge of the subjecta __ 
great help for getting round the idiosyncrasies ag 
of judge and jury. In replying to the toast 
he had to be impartial on all sides, and he was 
thus confronted with a difficulty. The House 
of Commons were the representatives of the 1 
people, and so long as the members fulfilled 
their obligations towards the people, so long 
they performed their duty as men. He was — 
not sure that either House had done much for 
architecture, or had even discussed the ques- 
tion as to a greater symmetry of the buildings 
which might adorn their cities. A Scotsman 
did once in the House put aquestionastowho 
was responsible for certain inartistic gargoyles 
which had been set up. The First Commis- — 
sioner of Works, who replied to the question, 
said that he was not responsible for any ugly — 
appearances either outside or inside the House. __ 
Mr. Corbett, responding to the toast 
of “The London County Council,’ re- — 
ferred to the criticism with which the 
designs for the Vauxhall Bridge had been 
received, and said that he could only congratu- 
late himself that the tide of criticism had 
rolled somewhat further down the Thames, — 
and that the County Council for once found 
itself in the respectable society of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s. ®. 
Mr. Rentoul proposed the principal toast,and _ 
the president in reply, said that the first aim 
of the society was to achieve the registration © 
of architects. They were the only profession _ 
which dealt much with the health and wealth 
of the people, and was not directly recognised 
by the State. Architects were left in the 
position that anyone could put up a brass 
plate and call himself a member of the pro- — 
fession. Whenever registration was brought _ 
about it would do much to prevent the ;— 
intrusion of the false and erroneous in archi- 
tecture and benefit the public at large as well 
as the profession. Many other alterations 
the law were also called for. Sie 
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Mr Silvanus Trevail, in Veepimind “The 
Arts and Crafts Allied to Architecture,” 
observed that the British Government and 


our municipalities were deplorably mean and 


stingy in the amounts allotted for public 
buildings and their decoration as contrasted 
with the public spirit displayed in all archi- 
tectural and decorative matters in the United 
States, France, and Austria. 

Sir James D, Linton, who responded, said, 
when he recalled the position of the allied arts 
and the advancement that had been made by 
private means and opportunities in spite of 
many drawbacks, they had much to be proud 
of. The relation of the decorator and the 
architect was an interesting point. It had 
been said that the decorator should be under 
the direction of the architect. That was a 
right conclusion, but it should not exist, 
because in the old days there were no painters 
or decorators who were not just as able 
architects. Among a number of instances the 
name of Michel Angelo might be mentioned as 
a painter or decorator-architect. There was 
a difference of feeling among architects and 
painters, and by closer comradeship painters 
desired to overcome this difficulty. 

The remaining toasts were “The Visitors,” 
given by the president, and acknowledged by 
Mr. J. Classon Preston, and “The Press,” pro- 
posed by Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Leslie, and 
responded to by Mr. W. T. Madge of “ The 
Globe.” The musical programme was under 
the management of Mr. Albert Fox. 


HOUSING OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. * 


By P. FYFE. 


(Continued from page 169, No. ccwiz.) 


Now what may be fairly considered the 
“due proportion” which a labouring 


man or a poor person should pay out of 


his weekly wage for rent? From an 


inquiry, which was conducted by Profes- 


week, the average rent paid by eac 


sor Mahaim in the town of Liege in Belgium, 
extending over 1276 representative houses, 


it was found that while the average house- 
hold income of each tenant was 17s. 44d. per 
was 
2s. 34d. per week. As this represented a pay- 
ment by the labourer of 14 per cent. of his 
wages for house rent, Professor Mahaim stated 


__he considered this proportion too high. In 


conducting a similar inquiry among the tenants 
of our ticketed houses in Glasgow, I caused 
an investigation to be made (1) of the present 
number of these houses of our poorer classes, 
(2) of the cubic feet of air space each contains, 
(3) of the rents paid in each case, and (4) of 
the weekly wage earned by such households. 
Of course it will be understood that the last 


- return, being personal in its character and 


x 


based on information given by the tenants 
themselves, allows room for error, yet I believe it 
is approximately correct. I think we may claim 
_the 78,300 persons now inhabiting the ticketed 
housesaremainly our poorer respectable labour- 
ing classes mingled with that unfortunate 
residue of drunkards, prostitutes, and ne’er- 
do-wells generally, which unhappily infest, 


te like a cankerworm, the populous centres of all 


large cities. Of course, there are besides 


- these 78,300, as many as 361,298 men, women, 
and children in this city dwelling i in one and 
_ two apartment houses which are not ticketed. 


Statistics of Glasgow Tenements. 


3 ‘At this present day in Glasgow there are 
14,946 single-room ticketed dwellings shelter- 
“meg about 49,000 inhabitants, and 6283 two- 

roomed ticketed dwellings, occupied by 29,300. 

hese are the people who sit precariously 
in their homes, liable at any moment to be 
ousted therefrom by the edict of the Health 
Committee, or by a future improvement scheme 
este and carried out by the Improvement 
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Trustees. The average cubic air space of these 


14,946 one-apartment houses is 1323, or legally 
sufficient for three adults, or two adults and 
two children under ten years old. The average 
rent paid'for these dwellings is 8s, 24d. per 
month, ranging from 7s. 9d. per month in the 
Central District and in Maryhill, up to 9s. 2d. 
per month on the south side of the river. Ten 
years ago there were 16,413 of such houses, 
with an average rent of 7s. 11d. per month, 
The 6283 two-apartment ticketed houses con- 
tain on the average 1848 cubic feet of air space, 
and are rented at 10s. 10d. a month, ranging 
from 10s. 1d. and 10s. 2d. in Maryhill and the 
Central District respectively up to 11s. 10$d. in 
the Western District of the city. Such houses 
may legally accommmodate four adults and 
one child, or two adults and five children 
under ten years of age. Ten years ago the 
number found was 6613, rented on the average 
at 10s. 8d. per month. All such rents include 
payment for stair gas and water. These rents 
reduced to weekly payments are respectively : 
one room ls. 10$d. per week; two rooms 
2s. 6d. per week. The average earnings per 
week of the one-apartment house tenant is 
found to be £1 Os. 69d., and of the two-apart- 
ment tenant £1 6s. 53d. 


The Tenements and their Inmates. 


Working out these average figures, we find 
that our poor are. paying 9} per cent. of their 
earnings in the one case and 93 per cent. in 
the other for house accommodation. Taking 
this against Professor Mahaim’s 14 per cent., as 
found at Liege, Glasgow may be congratulated. 
But we must not deduce too much from 
averages, and we cannot forget that the house 
accommodation under consideration is of the 
meanest description, much of it in backlands 
where the air is confined and readily polluted, 
—where light enters only indirectly—and 
where outlook or window view is restricted to 
a stone or brick wall from 8ft. to 14ft. distant. 
Moreover, the average figures placed as the 
labourers’ income are greatly disturbed by 
persons found living in these houses who are 
not poor labourers, but are tradesmen and 
artisans of the better class, whose household 
weekly earnings run from 30s. up to 66s. 
Private landlords do not make any inquiry 
into the earnings of their tenants, further than 
assuring themselves, as best they may, that 
they can pay in advance their monthly rent. 
Hence we find numerous examples of men and 
their families in ticketed one-apartment houses 
who earn such weekly wages, while in the two- 
apartment houses it is common. It is next to 
impossible to offer a true explanation of the 
conduct of men who with 35s. to 45s. weekly 
condemn their little ones to a life in the un- 
wholesome slum: 


An Important Question. 


These considerations suggest the question : 
Why are those dwellings existing at all, to 
which, dismal and unwholesome, these men 
may drag their wives and offspring? Why are 
even the poorer labourer and casual worker 
compelled by their own and outside circum- 
stances to resort to homes such as we have 
described, such as may be seen by any of us 
any day? Such is the question that is ringing 
at present through the land. It was asked 
last summer by many voices in Dublin at the 
Conference of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health; it was asked last autumn in Birming- 
ham at the Conference of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute ; it was asked a few months ago at the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society by my friend 
Mr. John Mann. In each case the solution of 
the question was the same, viz., that corpora- 
tions, municipal authorities, sanitary autho- 
rities, must wrestle with the problem, close all 
insanitary houses, and build labourers’ dwell- 
ings, light, airy, and wholesome, and rent them 
at rates within the paying capacity of the 
poor, and this even at the risk of a deficit to 
be made up out of the general rates. Before 
endeavouring to lay down a basis for the solu- 
tion of this great problem on lines of experi- 


ence, and as exactly as the science of land and’ 
‘house rent will allow, I ask your attention to 


the present position in this city and to correla- 
tive facts surrounding the occupancy of the 
one and two-apartment houses here, 


The Position in Glasgow. 


In Glasgow there are now, I am informed, 
69,000 two-apartment houses and 36,000 one- 
apartment houses, or, in all, 105,000 such 
humble dwellings, estimated to contain 439,598 
of our total population of 700,382 souls. I am 
also informed that at a very recent survey 
1500 of the former houses and 1200 of the 
latter were found unoccupied. But out of this 
total of 2700 unoccupied houses, only 480 are 
rented at £6 per annum and under. Putting 
10 per cent. of their earnings as the amount 
labouring men may reasonably be expected to 
spend in house rent, we find the above number 
of unlet houses is all that they could find, if 
the authorities, either as Health Committee 
or Improvement Trustees, closed the doors 
of their present cheap abodes. More- 
over, if we look at the problem sectionally 
it is found that in certain districts any 
sensible disturbance of these people would be 
calamitous. For example, on the whole south 
side of the river there are only thirty-six such 
low-rented houses, while in the whole west end 
of the city from Buchanan Street and Port 
Dundas Road, excluding Maryhill, there are 
only eighty-two. These facts show how 
fatuous it is to speak about the Health 
Committee carrying forward meantime a 
strenuous closing policy until blocks of sani- 
tary dwellings are provided for the people to 
be disturbed. No one with an intimate know- 
ledge of the remaining slums of the city, and 
the dark, dismal apartments to be found there, 
could withstand the conviction that much 
clearing work still remains to be done, but at 
present our hands are stayed. Since the year 
1890, when special powers were given to the 
Health Committee to close insanitary houses, 
about 600 have been closed, and 1500 persons 
have been scattered to find such dwellings as 
they could. But latterly the task has been a 
painful one, in the face of the appeals of the 
poor people, and their sad anxiety,-born of 
of the growing difficulty to find a new home at 
a rent low enough for their means. 


The Classes to be Provided for. 


While endeavouring to show that the Corpora- 
tion should at once proceed to build suitable 
blocks of labourers’ dwellings at low rents, I 
also wish to clear away any impression that 
such dwellings ought to be erected for and 
tenanted by the dissolute and profligate of our 
lower population. I know that is the notion 
of some social reformers in industrial housing. 
A little reflection will show even the most 
ardent reformer that for those whose habits of 
life are known and proved to be vicious and 
destructive, no person, not even a benevolent 
municipality, can safely provide good and 
habitable houses. But there are two classes 
closely mixed up with these I have been 
speaking about, for whom every munici- 
pality should care in the most sedulous 
manner—viz., the respectable poor who have 
some furniture, and those who, through stress 
of circumstances or ill-health, have had 
gradually to sell off their belongings, and are 
left with little or no domestic stock-in-trade. 
Of the first class little need be said. They 
are for the most part the dumb class, fighting 
with poverty in silence—people whose small 
houses, ill-situated as they are and full of 
defects, are yet clean, and often bright with 
plates, cups, saucers, and cheap glasses shining 
on the shelves. Only when closely pressed 
are their poverty and complaints made mani- 
fest, and, painfully aware. of their circum- 
stances, and grieved at the rowdiness of neigh- 
bours unlike themselves, these “rather bear 
the ills they have than fly to others that they 
know not of.” 


(To be continued.) 


Devonport Isolation Hospital, situated at 
Bladderley, is in urgent need of enlargement. 
The Local Government Board opposed this in 
1894, as the proposed buildings were not con- 
sidered to be a sufficient distance from the 
boundary and other buildings. They have, 
however, just withdrawn their opposition, 
and the buildings will Feehan be proceeded 
with shortly. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


a annual “general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held 
on Monday evening, at 9, Conduit Street, W. The 
minutes of the previous meeting having been 
read and confirmed the annual report was 
considered, from which we have selected 
the following points as being most likely to be 
of interest to our readers: Since the last 
annual report, on May 7th, 1898, twenty 
meetings of the council have been held, of 
which the council elected on June 6th, 1898, 
have held seventeen. These are exclusive of 
meetings held by committees of Council. In the 
course of the yeartwenty-five Fellows have been 
elected, thirty-one Associates, one Hon. Fellow, 
one Hon. Associate, and one Hon. Corres. 
Member. Of the twenty-five Fellows, eleven 
have been elected by the Council under the 
new proviso to Bye-law 9, six being presidents 
of allied societies, and five having been unani- 
mously recommended by the councils. of 
allied societies. The numbers in each class 
of subscribing members stand as follows :— 
Fellows, 612; Associates, 1003; Hon. Associ- 
ates, 47. Preliminary and Intermediate Ex- 
aminations were held in June and November, 
1898, in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Man- 
chester, and York, and Final Examinations in 
London. The number of passes were as fol- 
lows :—Preliminary Examination: Summer, 
58; Autumn, 46. Intermediate Examination : 
Summer, 53; Autumn, 32. Final and Special 
Examinations : Summer, 15; Autumn, 16. 
During the year 196 gentlemen have been 
registered as Probationers, the number of whom 


stands at 1098; and 85 as Students, the num- / 


ber of whom now stands at 303. The Annual 
Dinner this year is to be held on Tuesday, 27th 
June, in London, at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hétel Métropole. Since the issue of the last 
annual report, the Aberdeen Society of Archi- 
tects has been admitted to alliance with the 
Royal Institute. The Council have taken 
public action with regard tothe New Vaux- 
hall Bridge and the Local Government Bill. 
Special Committees of the Institute are 
at present sitting to consider respectively the 
following subjects : The holding of the Insti- 
tute Examinations in the Colonies ; proposals 
by the Association of Technical Institutions 
that certain certificates of the Science and 
Art Department should exempt from portions 
of the Preliminary and Intermediate Ex- 
aminations; the administration of Building 
Bye-laws in rural districts. At the request of 
the Court of Common Council of the City of 
London, the Council have -nominated six 
architects to send in designs for the new 
Sessions House, Old Bailey. The Council 
announce that since December 31st they have 
been enabled to invest £1,500 in Tasmanian 
Government 33 Per Cent. Stock. 


Report of the Art Standing Committee. 


The Art Standing Committee report that 
they have held seven meetings since the pub- 
lication of the last report. Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., LL.D., was re-elected chairman ; 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson, vice-chairman; and 
Messrs. E. W. Mountford and Owen Fleming 
were reappointed hon. secretaries. Sr. 
PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, Dupiin.—Plans and 
particulars of proposed additions to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, were submitted 
to the Committee, who were asked to state: 
(a) Whether the addition of modern building 
to the Cathedral was legitimate and reason- 
able; (b) whether the ‘plan submitted was 
sufficiently conservative and _ considerate 
towards the original plan of the thirteenth 
century. The Committee (a) determined that, 
assuming: additional accommodation to be 
necessary for the efficient performance of the 
services of the Cathedral, it would be legiti- 
mate and reasonable to provide it; but (b) 
suggested a moditication in the proposed 
grouping of the buildings. Krw Bripar.— 
'The Committee, having had this matter under 
their consideration, urgently recommended the 
adoption of granite or stone as the material 


for the bridge, and, by the instructions of the. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Council, the Secretary wrote to the County 


Councils of Middlesex and Surrey conveying . 


this recommendation. In reply the Institute 
was informed that stone would be used. 
VAUXHALL Bripex.—This subject has received 
further consideration, and, as the result of 
some correspondence between the Secretary of 
the Institute and the Chairman of the London 
County Council, the Chairman (Mr. Water- 


house, R.A.), with Messrs. Statham and 
Mountford (hon. secretary), waited upon 
the Chairman of the London County 


Council and stated their ‘Views as_ to 
the design prepared by Sir Alexander Binnie. 
Historic Buitpines tx Lonpon.—<At the 
invitation of the London County Council the 
Committee invited Messrs. Brydon, Mountford, 
and Young to represent the Institute at a 
Conference held by the Council. The Con- 
ference determined to prepare a register of all 
buildings of architectural or historic interest 
in the County of London, and a Committee 
was appointed, of which the Hon. Secretary of 
the Committee is a member. FLORENTINE 
Monvuments.—The attention of the Committee 
having been directed to extensive alterations 
that appeared to be contemplated in the 
ancient quarters of Florence, steps were taken 
to assist the English Committee who had 
been appointed to deal with this matter. 
Signatures were obtained from members ef 
the Institute and its Allied Societies to a 
memorial of protest, which has been presented 
to the Municipality of Florence. ARTISTIC 
CopyricHT.—The Committee have had under 
consideration the questions of Artistic Copy- 
right, and Messrs. Statham and Carée were 
appointed to represent the Institute at 
the Conference. Decoration or St. Paut’s 


CATHEDRAL.—This matter is engaging the - 


attention of the Committee. The following 
subjects have also received the consideration 
of the Committee :—Portrait of Sir William 
Chambers; ‘Trinity College, Dublin; the 
Casino at Mont Saint-Michel ; the Protestant 
Cemetery at Rome; the Kapell-Briicke, 
Lucerne ; and the proposed Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. 


The Report of the Literature Standing 
Committee 
states that the Librarian has now completed 
the Supplement. to the Brandon Catalogue up 
to the end of the year 1898. The catalogue is 
in type, and will shortly be issued to members. 
The Librarian reports to the Committee that 
during the twelve months ending March 31st 
of the present year 262 volumes and twenty- 
four pamphlets have been added to the library 
of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, 
reports, and transactions of societies, and parts 
of works issued in serial form. ‘The number of 
volumes presented to the reference library was 
169. The works purchased comprise ninety- 
six volumes, out of which sixty-one volumes 
were added to the loan library. The atten- 
dances of readers and borrowers during 
the year numbered 4241, the number of works 
issued on loan being 1163. The number of 
volumes consulted in the reference library 
during the year was 6322. 
Report of the Practice Standing 
Committee. 


The Practice Standing Committee report 
that the usual monthly meetings of the com- 
mittee have been held. Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathewsand Mr. Thomas Harris were re-elected 
chairman and vice-chairman respectively. 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith and Mr. C. H. Brodie 
were elected hon. secretaries, Mr. Smith taking 
the place of Mr. Woodthorpe, who resigned. 
The points raised on the Institute Conditions 
of Contract referred to in the last report, and 
also other important questions on these con- 
ditions, referred to the Committee by the 
Council were fully considered, and reports 
thereon sent to the Council, special attention 
being called to the decision in the Court of 
Appeal in the case of Dodd v. Churton 
(March 19th, 1897) as affecting all contracts. 


The Lords Justices decided that the giving of » 


extra work nullified the time for completion 


clause and consequent fine for non-completion. . 
A report was also sent to the Council on the — 


question of the liability of architects for 
licence as appraisers, intimating that, in the 


JOURNAL 


opinion of the Committee, they are not in 
ordinary practice liable to this tax. 


The con- 
sideration of the Revised Schedule as to the — 


y ak 
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professional charges to be made by architects — 


was continued and concluded, and the proposed 
new schedule sent to the* Council. After 


amendment by the Council, assisted by the — 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, this was finally ordered to be issued as 
an Institute paper at a Special General Meet- 
ing on June 27th, 1898. The Schedule, as 
finally amended and adopted and issued, was 
printed in the Institute “Journal” of July 23rd, 
1898. Atthe request of the Committee the Ccun- 
cil have agreed to obtain counsel’s opinion as 
to the liability of architects under the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and a list of 
questions to be submitted to counsel was 
drawn up by the Committee. A suggestion 
that the Committee should be allowed to 


interview and advise members of the Institute. 


as to difficulties arising in their practice was 


not agreed to by the Council, on the ground _ 


that this work was already undertaken by one 
of their own committees. 
have considered the London Government Bill, 
and reported thereon to the Council. 


Report of the Science Standing Com- 


mittee, 

The Science Standing Committee report 
that they have held six meetings since the 
publication of the last annual report, with aa 
average attendance of eight members. 

P. Gordon Smith was appointed ceieaiaale 
Mr. W. C. Street, vice-chairman; and Mr. H. 
D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Max. Clarke, hon. 
secretaries. The Committee are still awaiting 
the publication of the results of the experi-- 
ments for the purpose of ascertaining the 
strength of different kinds of brickwork.» The 
Committee, having reported to the Council on 


the subject of standardising the size of bricks_ 
to the effect that. they should like the matter 


referred back to the Committee with a view to 
coming to an agreement with the Brickmakers’ 
Association to fix the standard, appointed a 
sub-committee to meet a sub-committee ap- 
pointed by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and a joint standard was agreed to by the 
joint committee and referred to the Associa- 
tion for discussion. The joint committee 
have not been able to meet to consider the 
replies of the Association owing to the absence 
from England of one of the members of the 


engineers’ sub-committee, but itis hoped that 
the. standard will be agreed on in the course ~ 


of afew months. On the subject of building 
regulations for the purpose of reducing the 


fire, an interesting paper was obtained from 

Mr. R. W. Gibson, and read at a general — 

meeting of the Institute. Further information — 

is being obtained. e 
Finance. 


The accounts of ordinary funds for the year — 


ending December 31st, 1898, show that there — 


was a balance of income over expenditure of — 


£1,241 9s. 10d., the income being £6,592 33, 11d. 
The Council estimate for the twelve months 
of 1899 an income of £6,700, and a balance of 
income over expenditure of £1,100, exclusive 
of entrance and final examination fees. 


The report having been read, scrutineers a 
for the annual election of the Council and ~ 


Standing Committees were elected, and 
auditors for the ensuing year of office were 
nominated. ‘The meeting then appointed, 
under Bye-law 43, the Statutory Board of 
Examiners under the London Building Act, 
1894, and other Acts of Parliament, for the 
ensuing year of office. 

The next meeting will take place on May 


15th, when Mr. H. H. Statham (F.) will read 


paper on “The Architectural Element in 
Engineering Work,” and not, as was previously 


announced, on “ Nature and Architectural @ 


Ornament. 


The Death of Mr. Joseph Wolf, the _ 


great animal painter, took place on April 20th. 


The New Technical Institute at/Selly 2 


Oak, Birmingham, is in course of erection. 


It will cost about £3,500, including £450 for . 


the land, 


The Committee. 
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THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


At the meeting of the Architectural 

Association last Friday evening a 
paper by Mr. F. W. Macey on “ Specifica- 
tions” was given. Mr. Macey was unable to 
attend, and Mr. G. B. Carvil read the paper. 
The president of the Association, Mr. G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, was in the chair. It was 
announced by the secretary that the scrutineers 
of the votes for the election of the committee 
were Messrs. W. A. Jeckells, A. Smithiers, and 
W. A. Webb. 

Mr. Macey’s paper was as follows :— 

There has been so much recently written 
upon the subject of specifications, that it is 
difficult to suggest any new or original ideas, 
and I fear that the few remarks I have to make 
may be somewhat wearisome to many present, 
and seem like going over old ground. But 
those who have not given the subject any 
special consideration may find some of the 
suggestions not wholly unprofitable. 

And if further excuse is necessary, I do think 
that to hear a question discussed creates a 
more lasting impression than that of mere 
reading. 

The Specification. 

A specification may be either lengthy or 
curtailed, according to the particulars given 
upon the drawings. Some engineers favour a 
short specification and prefer to put as much 
written information as possible upon the draw- 
ings, one reason for this being that engineers 


‘usually supply a number of detail drawings 


with their contract plans, which enables them 
to put many notes upon those drawings. On 
the other hand, architects do not usually supply 
many detail drawings, consequently somewhat 
lengthy specifications are necessary. 
_ To my mind, either method may be adopted 
if the requisite information be clearly given. 
I can conceive of a set of plans prepared 


_ and written up so fully in detail that a specifi- 


cation as a separate document might become 


unnecessary; this sometimes happens in a 


certain class of work. On the other hand, I 


_ Can scarcely imagine a specification so full in 


detail as to dispense altogether with the plans, 
unless it related to a very small and simple 
erection or to general repairs or decorations. 

_ But without further discussing these two 
methods I would ask you to assume that both 
plans and the specification are necessary for 
general work ; I will then suggest a form of 
specification which shall be curtailed and yet 
shall not detract from a full and clear descrip- 
tion of all parts of the work. 

A specification should not supersede the 
particulars given upon the drawings, but 
should more fully explain those parts which 
the drawings do not clearly illustrate, or 
which are in any way obscure. It is impos- 
sible to show every detail or give’ every 
particular upon the drawings, consequently a 
full description of those parts becomes abso- 
lutely essential in the specification. 

I take it that the plans give the general 
arrangement of the building, and the specifica- 
tion should describe the details of that 


arrangement. The plans should have figured 


upon them every important dimension, such 
as the lengths, widths, and heights of the 
various distinct parts of the building; the 
thickness of walls; the depth and width of 
the concrete foundations; the sizes of floor 
a roof, and flat timbers ; the widths and 
eights of doors and windows; and all other 
‘similar and important parts and items. It is 
seldom that plans to a small scale are so 
accurately drawn as not sometimes to be 
obscure with regard to the sizes of certain 
parts unless these parts are given in figures. 

_ The only other particulars in writing to be 
put on the plans would be the names of the 
rooms and other parts of the building, 
together with any notes or references which 
might assist the description in the specifica- 
tion, With regard to small scale drawings, 
do not labour the elevations by showing eyery 


brick and slate. Working drawings will be far 
clearer without too many lines, and there is 
no need to finish them like a picture. 

But in the specification I would include 
everything except the general dimensions of 
the various parts of the building. Of course, 
the sizes of the joists and roof-timbers are 
always described in the specification, as well 
as sometimes being given on the plans; and I 
see no harm in stating the thickness of the 
various walls, the depth and width of the con- 
crete under the walls, or any other detail of 
the building. A specification which is full but 
at the same time concise and to the point will 
prevent mistakes and misunderstandings when 
the building is in progress. Presuming, then, 
that the plans are before you, but not in too 
great detail, and that you have decided to 
write a rather full specification—what, then, 
is the first consideration ? 

You must have a complete knowledge of your 
subject—that is, a full grasp of the details of 
building construction, and of the value and 
properties of materials. In other words, you 
must know what you want to describe, and, 
knowing that, you must be acquainted with the 


Requirements 


attendant upon those wants; and you may 
take it for granted that until you are proficient 
in these matters you will never be able to com- 
mit to writing the proper descriptions needful 
to the erection of a building. 

Therefore, I say that a complete knowledge 
of all the requirements and details of the 
various trades coming within the scope of the 
architectural profession is the first considera- 
tion to efficient specification writing ; and I 
might also add a knowledge of the various Acts 
relating to buildings. But it may besaid that 
it is impossible to know everything, and when 
in doubt the only way is to put a provisional 
amount to cover any such point, and to obtain 
afterwards the information from a friend or 
specialist. This is true, and may be the only 
course to adopt at the time, but ready and 
accurate knowledge will benefit all parties 
concerned. 

The question then arises: What is the best 
way to obtain such knowledge? I know of 
only two ways, study and observation. What 
I do myself is first to read any works obtain- 
able which bear upon any doubtful point, and 
I would also add that much useful information 
can sometimes be gained from trade cata- 
logues. I then discuss the matter on every 
possible occasion with anyone I come across 
who has any knowledge of the subject, and, 
further, I keep my eyes open and learn all I can 
from what is going on around me. You have 
only to pass down any street where building 
operations are in progress to gain many 
practical hints. 


The Draft Specification. 


You now proceed to write the draft speci- 
fication. This is often hurriedly written, 
much being left to alter and supplement when 
revising for fair copying. This is a great 
mistake. A draft ‘specification should be 
written with care and thought. Being fresh 
to the matter, even so dry a subject creates a 
certain amount of interest, and if you con- 
centrate your mind upon the subject you will 
be less lable to omit many small items. 
Therefore, let the first draft be as complete as 
possible. 

I might suggest that when engaged upon 
the plans, it will be found of great assistance 
if notes are made of any obscure item coming 
under your observation at that time. 

When sending out a number of fair copies 


‘see that they all agree. 


Architect or Surveyor ? 


There is one matter which I should perhaps 
have referred to sooner, Should the quantity 
surveyor write the specification for the 
architect? In the abstract it seems absurd 
to ask such a question were not this 
practice so frequently followed. Personally, 
I think the architect should write his own 
specification, and not delegate the work to 
another, A quantity surveyor cannot know 
what is in the architect’s mind, therefore it is 


impossible for him to describe fairly that 
which embodies the architect’s best ideas. It 
is unjust to the quantity surveyor to ask him 
to attempt todoso. Itis also unjust to the 
client, and the architect has no right to accept 
payment for work done by another. One other 
word with reference to the quantity surveyer. 
When he takes out the quantities it is usual 
for him to make notes of any omitted items 
on the architect’s specification. Should he 
not do so, however, the architect must run 
through the bills of quantities and adjust the 
specification to them before the contract is 
signed. Reverting to the subject-matter, a 
full specification will save many an anxious 
moment. Constant disputes occur with the 
builder, many extras crop up owing to imper- 
fect wording and omissions—ordinary care 
would prevent all this. And remember always 
that a specification is a legal document. 

Bearing somewhat on this incomplete des- 
cription of work, attention might be called to 
the fact that one so often sees in a specifica- 
tion wording to this effect :—< That the 
builder is required to perform a certain work 
all complete,” or “ all as required,” or “as 
necessary.” This generalising shows the 
architect’s ignorance of what is required ; and 
it is not reasonable to ask a man to estimate 
for something of which you yourself do not 
know the requirements. Consequently, you 
either get an unfair estimate or an incomplete 
work, or else a squabble ensues with the 
builder as to what was intended or required. 
Should you ever be in this difficulty of not 
knowing what is necessary, then the best plan 
is to put a provisional amount and let the 
item work itself out in execution. Therefore, 
let your terms be definite and clear. Some 
make a great point as to which is the correct 
word to use, “ provide ” or “supply.” I think 
it very unimportant. There certainly is a 
slight difference; but, at the same time, to 
plovide you must supply, and to supply you 
must provide. 


Describing the Work, 


Agreeing, then, upon this point that a speci- 
fication must be somewhat full, and, conse- 
quently, lengthy, what then is the best way to 
curtail the descriptions without detracting 
from the merits of the document. There are 
several ways. Many items which will apply to 
several parts of the building under similar 
conditions may be generalised. Thus, take, for 
example, the skirtings to a building. A general 
Clause applicable to all skirtings may be in- 


» serted, somewhat to this effect: All skirtings 


to be rebated to floors, tongued and mitred 
at angles, tongued at heading joints, 
housed into architraves, returned and mitred 
at ends, and fixed to double splayed narrow- 
framed grounds with dovetailed backings and 
filling out blocks, and plugged to walls. The 
only further description then necessary will 
be to refer to each particular skirting such 
as :— 

Attic skirtings 7in. by lin. plain deal. 

First-floor skirtings 9in. by 1lin. moulded 

deal. 
And so on. 

Here, then, the description of the fixings to 
each separate class of skirtings is avoided. In 
the same way the backings to door and win- 
dow linings, and many other items where the 
conditions are similar, may be generalised. 

Further, if any detail drawings are supplied 
with the contract plans, which I fear is not 
often the case, a specification may be much 
shortened without detracting from its efficiency 
by merely referring to the detail drawings in 
question, and at the same time mentioning any 
particular feature not readily gathered from 
those drawings. 

Thus, in about three lines, may be stated all 
that is necessary, which otherwise would per- 
haps occupy a dozen or twenty. But I fear, 
until it is the custom to supply detail draw- 
ings with the contract plans, very much cannot 
be made of this point. 


(To be continued.) 


Whitgift Church has recently been opened 
after renovation and the addition of a new 
chancel, at a cost of £1,250. 
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EFrFrincHam Hovusrz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
May 3rd, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would. bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JOHN 
RuSKIN. 


Tre discussion about the St 


St. Paul’s 

Paul’s decorations still con- 
The Outlook tinues. Among recent pro-. 
Improving. 


testers is that useful body, the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings. There seems a likelihood that at 
last the accumulated protests will prove at 
least in some degree effective. The Decoration 
Committee have abandoned their early policy 
of ignoring criticism. Lord Brownlow, a 
member of that committee in a recent letter 
to “The Times” said: “The views expressed 
by all who have taken an interest in the 

matter will be certain to receive the most 
careful consideration of the committee at its 
next meeting. I venture to express my con- 
viction that the deep interest now taken in the 
Cathedral by all sections of the public will tend 
to render easier the task of bringing the 
decorations to a satisfactory conclusion, and, 
therefore, is asubject for congratulation to all 
concerned in the work.” This is a striking 
contrast to, as well as a great improvement on 
some of the utterances of those responsible for 
the Cathedral decorations. 


Tus bridge, which crosses the 


es New  piver Clyde at the foot of 
eiasa: Jamaica Street, has been in 
Glas ae the course of reconstruction 


for the last three years, and it 
will be formally opened during May. The 
former bridge was erected on the same site in 
1835, from designs by Telford, and was said to 
be one of his best works. The arches are of 
granite throughout, while the piers are faced 
with the same stone, the granite of the old 
bridge being redressed and used again. To 
secure a reliable foundation all the piers and 
abutments have been sunk 60ft. below low 
water level, and from 20ft. to 30ft. below the 
foundations of the quay walls. Each pier is 
supported by four cylinders, each 15ft.. in 
diameter, these being connected at low-water 
level by semi- -circular granite arches, on which 
are built the solid piers which support the 
main arches. The wings and abutments are 
also supported by cylinders, those for the abut- 
ments being similar to those for the piers, but 
those for the wings being considerably smaller 
and built of brickwork instead of steel and 
concrete. The parapets are of polished granite 
throughout, and are the old balusters and 
copestones redressed and polished. 


“Tg Exeter to let one of her 


ANearaaiesaig few remaining features of an- 
- tiquity slip out of her hands 
ower. 


and go for ever, or is she not ?” 
This is a question asked by a correspondent of 
the “Exeter Flying Post” concerning St. 
Sidwell’s tower. It is proposed either to 
destroy this most interesting fifteenth century 
tower, or to rebuild it from the clock face up- 
wards. Our contemporary’s correspondent 
says, “ Renovate it, if you like, but keep it 
exactly as it was when our pious predecessors 
in the fifteenth century raised stone after 


*f ie \ nbs open lines directed by She master mason 


. himself.” 


Parkane as is Ue ated. it noe 
be better to let the old stonework remain, and 
where necessary i order to insure the stability 
of the tower, fresh stones, replicas of those 
which originally stood, could be added. ‘This 
plan would be better than destroying an inte- 
resting relic. 


St. Mary’ s Island, in the remote 
id pei Isles of Scilly. is being fortified. 

y- Not since the days that im- 
mediately preceded the Commonwealth have 
those islands been the scene of any warlike 
operations, and the most modern (so to call it) 
fort of any kind in the group is ‘the curious 
redoubt built on the headland called the 
Garrison, above Hugh Town, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. This is a fortification with 
seven salient angles, called from its star-like 
ground plan, “ Star Castle.” It does not seem 
to have been injured when the Commonwealth 
Navy took possession of the Scillies. From 
the picturesque point of view, it is exceedingly 
interesting, but as a defence it has been, of 


ST/MARYS. ISLAN 


DRAWN BY C. G. HARPER. 


course, for very many years past beneath 
contempt. The new forts now under con- 
struction on this plateau will overlook St. 
Agnes Island and the intervening roadstead, 
in one direction, and Hugh Town and its 
harbour in another. These are the only two 
means of approach to St. Mary’s Island, the 
capital of the archipelago, and the guns will 
sufficiently cover the fairway to most of the 
other islands. Those that are not thus com- 
manded may, from their wild and storm- 
beaten position, be safely left to their natural 
defences, the bristling reefs that encircle them, 
which have often brought many a good ship 
to destruction on this ill-omened coast. 


THERE is a talk of embellishing 
“ ey ted BS some one of the metropolitan 
; residences of the late Mr. 
Gladstone with a mural tablet commemorating 
its connection with the most commanding 
figure of the present generation. One of these 
residences is in Harley Street, and was that 
occupied by Mr. Gladstone when his windows 
were smashed by a furious Jingo mob. We 
hope that this will be the one selected, as it 
will be a’‘much more graceful memento of a 
regrettable.incident than the iron shutters put 
up outside the windows of Apsley House by 
the Iron Duke to commemorate a similar out- 
rage perpetrated upon him by a discontented 
concourse of Reformers in the early part of the 
present century. 


A large fire generally results in 
‘a number of letters being sent 
to the Press which are of a 
more or less sound and practical character, 
and the fire at Hyde Park Court has produced 
an unusually large number. The LHarl of 
Fortescue sends a letter to “ The Times,” in 
which he says: “Having determined to 
improve the arrangements for extinguishing 
fire, should any break‘out in my country house, 
Castlehill, I last year made on the hill close 
behind it a new reservoir (with the pro- 
vision for keeping it full) holding 50,000 
gallons, nearly 50ft. above the highest point of 
the roof, with a 6in. pipe leading straight 
down from it at a very steep angle for the 
supply of several standpipes and hydrants, 
with 24in. hose outside the house, suffi- 
cient to command all the premises.” This 
is a very fine arrangement—where possible. 
Mr. T. H. Baylis wrote on April 27th to “ The 
Times” a letter which makes some good sug- 
gestions on the prevention of fire.’ A part of 
his letter runs as follows :—“<I regret to say 
that in Government and other public buildings 


Fire 
Prevention. 


forms of the abuse, but were advised that, as 


the inside hydrants are Hot Senate: it oad - 
take several minutes to bring them into action, — 
when seconds are too valuable to be lost in’ — 
adjusting them. I strongly urge the necessity — 
for regular fire drills . and one of the ~ 
drills ought to teach how to put out a firein — 
its infancy, by closing the doors and beating 

it out at once by rugs, mats, pileys, or other — 
means usually at hand.” -, ean 


Under this heading a letter was 
-_, published in “The Times,” of — 
of ver ALF April 26th,from Mr. Richardson — 

fd Evans, Hon. Sec.of the National — 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising, 7, Great College Street, West- — 
minster, London, 8.W., in which he says tha 
“those who are interested in the efforts may 
to stay the plague of advertising disfigure- 
ment will hear with satisfaction that in an — 
omnibus Bill, introduced by the Edinburgh 
Corporation, powers are sought for subjecting - 
advertising display to municipal control. It — 
should be said, for the honour of Ireland, that 
the Dublin Corporation attempted last year ~ 
to establish a right of checking the grosser — 


The Abuse 


the law stands, there is no authority to re- — 
strain. The action taken in the capitals of the 
two sister kingdoms may be paralleled by. pro- 
ceedings in many of the governing bodies of 
English cities. This circumstance is en- 4 
couraging, so far as it refutes the strange 
superstition that the evil is regarded with 
indifference, while it ought to stimulate our 
own County Council to take prompt steps in 
the direction indicated by the architects’ 
memorial, which is, I believe, still under co 
sideration. It would not be respectful to the 
Private Bill Committee to speculate — con- 
cerning the nature of their decision on the qi 
Edinburgh clauses. They are hae 
opposed, “of course, in the interest of certain a 
trades. May I suggest that some, at least, — 
of these timid worshippers of Diana of the c 
Ephesians distress themselves superfluously ?” — 
In his concluding remarks, he says: “There is 

no fear—or ought I to say no hope ?—that 
posters, ‘artistic’ or commonplace, will dis- _ 
appear. There will be plenty ofroomforthem 
in their proper places. Can anyone seriously 4 
imagine that abundance of outlets for the ad- 
vertising instinct will not be allowed under a 
system of control, administered by a council 4 
elected by the whole body of citizens ? ” if 


Nee givethe following abstention 
rom a letter in “‘’he Times,” — 
ar asieny hat £. of April 27th, sent by “ a mem- ~ 
ber of Lincoln’s Inn,” hoping © 
they will further the commendable inten 
of the writer, who desires to call attention toa 
project that is on foot to interfere with them 
open spaces around St. Dunstan’s Church. — 
“The present Church of St. Dunstan in the | 
West is, I submit, one of the most noteworthy 
features in Fleet Street. It was erected in 
1831-32 under an Act of Parliament, whereby — 
trustees were authorised to pull down the then 
existing church, acquire further land, and 
build a new church. The architect was Shaw, 
and, doubtless with a view to effect, open spaces 
were left on the east and west sides of the new _ 
church, and such spaces at the present day 
enable a clear view to be obtained of 
the fine Gothic tower which forms th a 
principal feature of the building.” To in any 
way interfere with these open spaces would, te 
in my opinion, be an act of vandalism; yet it 
appears that on the 24th ult. an agreement 
was entered into between Harry Hoare, 
Frederick George |Hilton Price, and Sir 
‘hristopher William Baynes, trustees under 
the above-mentioned Act, the Law Life Assur- 
ance Society (Limited), and the Rév. Henry 
Lionel James, the rector, and Charles Edwin 
Noverre and Edmund Seth Daw, the church- 
wardens, whereby, conditionally on a faculty 
being obtained, it was agreed to ~ 
the open space on the west side of the 
church to the society to enable it to 
build thereon an extension of its offices.’ 
All interested in City churches and London 
street architecture will agree, we think, that 
to build on these spaces “would “be ue - 
justifiable. 


St. Dunstan’s 


~~ 
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Enquiries Answered. 
The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 


matters. Questions shoud in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


vt 


‘4 


DRAWINGS IN THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

In reply to H. M. F. (London, N.W.), who 
suggests thatoa further selection. of measured 
drawings should be published in the BurLpERs’ 

JOURNAL, we may say that a number of draw- 

ings of the kind desired are in hand for 
publication. We are always glad to receive 
suggestions from our readers. 


BUILDING CONTRACT. 
To the Editor of Tur BurtpEers’ JOURNAL. 
Hircuen. | 

Dear Srr,—Could you inform me what 
‘my position isas regards a building contract ? 
I signed a contract to restore and make 
certain additions and improvements to a 
mansion, and the extras and deviations were 
to be measured and valued by the architect, 
whose decision was (according to the wording 
. of the agreement) to be finaland binding. On 
_ the completion of the job I send in my bill of 
extras and the architect makes an award, 
which comes several hundred pounds below the 
amount of my claim. He positively declines to 
give me particulars showing how he arrives at 
his valuation of the extras, and I want to know 
_ what course is best to adopt under the circ um- 
stances. I only want what is just and reason- 
able, and am quite willing, and have more than 
once offered to meet him in the matter, or have 
it valued. Will you kindly give me your 

advice. CONTRACTOR. 

I do not think that “Contractor” has any 
remedy He and his employer have dele- 
_ gated to the architect the duty of measuring 
the work done and valuing it. If the archi- 

tect has, without fraud or collusion with the 
employer, performed his duty, the contract 
_ renders the result binding on both the parties 
_ to it, no matter how negligently or unskilfully 
the architect may have acted in the matter, 
_ The case seems a very hard one, and “ Contrac- 
tor” would do well to have the documents 
and full facts Jaid before counsel for his 
Opinion. H.. BOB: 


_ Correspondence. 


BOOKS ON BRICK AND STONE 
; WALLS. 
To the Editor of Tok BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Lonpon, S.W. 

_ Sir, — Your correspondent “Perplexed” 

(p.153, No. cexviii.),will find all the information 

he requires with regard to the thickness of re- 
taining walls, conterforts, abutments, <c., in 
- Hurst’s Architectural Surveyors’ Handbook. 
_ (Spon, Charing Cross, 5s.) an invaluable little 

work which should bein every surveyor’slibrary. 
Mr. Hurst was a clerk of the Works in the 
- War Department and had considerable ex- 
perience in these matters. JOHN HEBB. 


PITTING UP AND SANITATION OF 
ve COW HOUSES. 

To the Editor of THe BuittpERs’ JouRNAL, 
_ Rocwpae. 
_ §$ir,—With respect to the reply to the 
query on the above in your issue of the 
12th inst., I beg to furnish the following 
additional references :— | 
" “Specification,” IL, p. 477 ; ILL, p. 249. 
% “Sanitary Record,” January 14th, 1898. 
“Surveyor,” April Ist, 1898, p. 340. 
te “Councillor,” August 6th, 1898, gives letter 
_from Local Government Board to Royal 
Agricultural Society on cubic air space 
egistered and the recommendations of the 
yal Commission on Tuberculosis.” 
“Sanitary Inspectors’ Journal,” October, 
» p. 105. 8.8. PLATT. 


REGISTRATIONS OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of Tur Buiuvers’ Journat. 


Dar ‘S1r,—That there is a primd, facie 
case in support of the belief that architects 
and the public alike would profit by an Act as 
indicated above, is shown by the fact that the 
professions already closed, such as Law and 
Medicine, &c., are unanimous in holding that 
they have very greatly benefited by legal 
Registration and we should like, in reply to 
the correspondent in your issue of April 19th, 
to point out briefly a few of the many ways in 
which the “ Act for the Registration of Archi- 
tects” now before Parliament, would benefit 
the profession of architecture. 

First the pupil would have set before him 
some definite object in the shape of compulsory 
examinations, which must lead him to acquire 
the habit of concentrated study, the impetus 


for which at present only partially exists ; 


having passed the examination, and being duly 
registered, the architect would step at once 
into that recognise position in the profession 
which is now only attainable, except under 
most exceptional conditions, by years of wait- 
ing and working. The temptation to secure 
work by the suicidal policy of cutting fees, or 
to inciease the income by means of illicit 
commissions, of which we hear so much just 
now, would be done away under a statute which 
would render unprofessional conduct punish- 
able by striking the offender off the roll, 
probably after a warning from the Central 
Council. Then, again, the architect would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that his 
scale of charges would be accepted without 
question of: custom or precedent, his expert 
evidence in a court of law would, of necessity, 
have a far greater weight than is at present 
the case, while the public recognition of his 
status would bring about that esprit de corps 
which is now so sadly lacking in the profes- 
sion—none would be below a fixed standard 
of education, consequently all would be able 
to meet upon the level with a degree of confi- 
dence in each other which is now necessarily 
conspicuous by its absence. 

One great point in favour of legal registra- 
tion is that it would put a stop to that over- 
crowding of the profession caused by the 
influx of incompetent and unqualified persons, 
who, although possessed of no previous train- 
ing or sense of the fitness of things, obtain a 


share of work which should rightly go to the _ 


trained practitioner. 

With regard to the disadvantages of regis- 
tration, we cannot conceive of anyone who has 
given the matter reasonable thought seriously 
bringing forward objections to placing the 
profession of architecture at least on a level 
with the other closed professions, and we 
would undertake to say that there is no 
argument against registration which cannot 
easily be refuted. 

As has already been noticed in your columns, 
the state of Illinois and the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario have already sought and 
obtained legislation closing the profession to 
incompetence in those parts; though, while 
we are a long way behind Canada and the 
States in this respect, it must not be supposed 
that nothing has been done to remedy the 
existing state of affairs. 

Some. fourteen years ago the Society of 
Architects was instrumental in framing and 
introducing into Parliament a Bill for the 
Registration of architects, which has passed 
its first reading, and although much opposition 
has been and is offered to the measure, owing 
apparently to a strange misconception as to the 
likely result of registration in quarters where 
one would naturally look for initiative and 
support, yet the Bill will most certainly 
eventually become law. The Society of Archi- 
tects—who, as a legally incorporate body of 
recognised standing, does uphold the principle 
of registration—will, in the interest of its 
members and of the whole body of the pro- 
fession, support the Bill by every means in its 
power. ; 

There are many points we have necessarily 
left untouched, but space is limited, though 
we hope to be allowed further opportunities 
of referring to the subject. 

In opening your columns to a correspondence 


on this important matter, you are taking the 
lead in a movement which is likely to be 
brought prominently before the profession 
and the public in the near future.—Yours 
faithfully, C. McARTHUR BUTLER. 
Secretary, the Society of Architects. 


Keystones. 


The University College Technical 
School, Cardiff, is in need of enlargement, 
partly owing to accommodation being required 
for the plastering class. 

The Statue of the Queen, by W. H. 
Thornycroft, R.A., erected by the Corporation 
of Durban to commemorate the Diamond 
Jubilee was unveiled on April 19th. 


Anew Church at Cardiff is being erected 
near the south-eastern entrance to Roath Park. 
It will involve an outlay of about £10,000. 
Mr. Edgar Fawckner is the architect. 


The New Aberdeen Parish Council 
Offices have just been occupied by the officials. 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., is the 
architect. The cost has been about £8,000. 


The New Private Lunatic Asylum for 
the West Riding is now being erected by the 
County Council at Scalebor park, at a cost of 
£115,000, and will give accomodation for 210 
patients. 

A New Public Hall at Kirkpatrick- 
Fleming has been erected by the villagers, in 
commemoration of the diamond Jubilee of her 
Majesty. It has cost £750, £300 of which has 
as yet been raised. 


Aberdeen Fish Market is considered in 
need of extension, and the Town Council and 
Harbour Board have been asked to spend 
£3,760 on the strengthening of the wharf to 
bear the extra weight. 


A new Fire Brigade Station which has 
been erected at Paisley, at a cost of between 
£7,000 and £8,000, was opened on the 13th 
inst. Mr. Moncur is the architect, and has 
been assisted by Mr. Rowe. 


Dangerous Structures.—The inspectors of 
dangerous structures report that two chimney 
stacks at 95, Fleet Street, H.C., are dangerous, 
and that the parapet of the party wall between 
93 and 94, Fleet Street is in a similar condi- 
tion. 

Church Restoration at Surfleet.—A fund 
is being raised for restoring the parish church 
at Surfleet, near Spalding. The total amount 
required is £2,000. When £500 is raised it is 
proposed to proceed with the restoration of 
the nave. 

A large Stained Glass Window has been 
unveiled in St. Kerverne Church in commemor- 
ation of the wreck of the “ Mohegan,” and it is 


_ proposed to erect a Cornish cross over the 


graves where so many of the passengers and 
crew were buried. 


Mr. Henry lL. Florence, Vice-President 
R.1.B.A., the present Grand Superintendent of 
Works has been re-appointed to that office in 
Grand Lodge for the ensuing year, by the 
Most Worshipful Grand Master, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


A new Deep Water Dock at Seaham 
Harbour has been started. Messrs. Pearson, 
of Westminster, are the contractors for the 
building of the dock and piers, which will be 
formed of concrete blocks, weighing thirty tons 
each, faced with granite. ‘The operations are 
expected to take about four years to complete. 


Woolliscroft’s Brick Paving.—In our 
issue of April 19th there appeared a notice of 
Messrs. Woolliscroft’s system of brick paving, 
in which it was stated that a part of the road- 
way of High Street, Islington, has been laid 
with these bricks. Lest visitors to the Building 
Trades Exhibition should waste time in search- 
ing for this brick paving, it may be well to 
state that the above indication of the locality 
was not quite accurate. The brick paving in 
question is laid in Upper Street, Islington, 
about a hundred yards trom the Agricultural 
Hall, going towards Highbury. 
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Masters and Men. 


The Johnstone Builders’ Labourers have 
struck work for an advance from 54d. to 6d. 
per hour. 


The Huddersfield Joiners struck on April 
29th for an increase of wages from 77d. to 84d. 
per hour. 


The Labourers at Stirling, in the employ 
of the masons and kindred firms, have struck 
for an increase of 4d. per hour on their present 
wage of 53d. 


The Bothwell Quarrymen were granted, 
on May Ist, an advance of 4d. per hour, 
making the wage now 74d. per hour, and the 
cranemen an advance of 2s. per week, making 
30s. per week, 


The Leicester Builders’ Labourers are 
on strike for an advance of 4d. per hour on 
their present wage. The Midland Federation 
of Builders threaten to stop all labourers 
within their area; 728 men are receiving 
strike pay. 


The Felixstowe Bricklayers recently 
struck work for an increase of 1d. per hour on 
their present wage of 7d. The masters offered 
4d. rise, but this was refused. Very few of 
the men have remained in the town, as plenty 
of work was found elsewhere. 


The Operative Masons of Perth some 
time ago made application to the masters for 
an increase of 4d. per hour on their present 
wages of 83d. and 94d. per hour. The em- 
ployers have declined to accede the demand 
and a strike is very probable. 


The Sheffield Carpenters and Joiners 
and the local Master Builders’ Association had 
a conference recently, when it was decided 
that tLe men should have their request granted 
for an advance of 4d. per hour on their present 
rate of wages, to commence from May Ist. 


The Sunderland Bricklayers’ Labourers,- 


having struck for an advance of 4d. upon their 
wage of 63d. per hour, have caused the 
Masters to lock out the whole of the trade to 
the number of over 400, and they have given 
notice that they intend to reduce the labourers’ 
wages to 6d. per hour. 


The Dispute at West Hartlepool led to a 
serious outrage on April 24th. A builder’s 
labourer, named Jordan, working on a house 
in course of erection, was followed by two 
other labourers, with whom he had some words. 
The pair seized Jordan, and, it is alleged, threw 
him to the ground, breaking his leg, and caus- 
ing him other serious injuries. The assailants 
are in custody. 


The Bradford Corroration have offered 
to the employees of the Streets and Drainage 
Committee a revised scale of wages on the 
basis of limiting the hours to 494 per week, 
with overtime at the rate of time and a quarter, 
and Sunday work at the rate of time and a 
half. The men’s leaders have declined to 
accept the scale, asking for a larger increase ; 
the Streets and Drainage Committee have re- 
affirmed their previous decision. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Joiners state 
that there are between sixty and seventy men 
working in Edinburgh and Leith, and that 
since the strike began 150 men have been sent 
to jobs outside the city. A meeting of the 
Committee of the Master Joiners took place on 
April 24th, when a reporter was informed that 
the meeting was of opinion that no circum- 
stances had yet arisen to necessitate the calling 
of a general meeting of the masters. They 
desired it to be stated that there were from 
800 to 400 men-working at present in Edin- 
burgh and Leith, and that the workmen were 


going back to their work at the old rate of 
wages. iene 


THE DISPUTE IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


WO thousand members of the Italian 
Colony attended a meeting in Hyde Park 
on April 23rd, to protest against the cireum- 
stances in which Italian labour is being intro- 
duced intvu London in connection with the 
Plasterers’ strike. It is said that 250 men 
have already been brought over, and that 
more are coming. The Italians state that they 
are on the best of terms with the British 
workman, they sympathise with the strike, 
and they are ready to join their trade unions. 
It is alleged that the Italian plasterers who 
have been brought over were not informed 
of the real state of affairs. The Italians 
were promised their fares to London, a 
minimum of two months’ work, employ- 
ment for an indefinite period if they proved 
good craftsmen, and an indemnity of £20 
apiece if for any reason work could not be 
provided. The meeting at Hyde Park passed 
a long resolution, a copy of which was at once 
left at the Italian Embassy by a deputation, 
calling on the ambassador and the press to 
take action to make the true facts of the case 
known in Italy and this country. Mr. T. Cos- 
tigan, secretary of the London Master Builders’ 
Assoc*ition, states that the Association’s 
agents clearly informed these workmen that a 
trade dispute existed in London in consequence 
of the unreasonable demands of the London 
plasterers, although it was possible that, 
out of the hundreds of men engaged, a 
few might be found to state the contrary. 
The immediate object of the engagement of 
Continental plasterers was to fill the places of 
workmen who persisted in practices which, 
apparently every one, except themselves, 
regarded as not only objectionable, but 
indefensible. The services of Continental 
plasterers would, he stated, obviously be 
required for along time, until the increased 
supply of apprentices had become duly qualified 
mechanics. Mr. Costigan adds that his asso- 
ciation is paying these Continental workmen 
the full London rate cf wages, which is about 
double the rate they can earn in their native 
country. 

At Newport, the men employed by Mr. 
Dyson Parfitt, the secretary of the Newport 
Master Builders’ Association, struck work on 
April 24, owing to his having imported three 
plasterers to take the place of his» men on 
strike. Mr. Parfitt has had the secretary of 
the Newport Building Industries’ Federation 
put on trial for alleged intimidation. of and 
incitation of men against these three plasterers, 
and it is expected that the whole trade in 
Newport will be locked out by the masters 
this week. 

The Bradford Amaleamated Builders’ Feder- 
ation passed a resolution of April 26, condemn- 
ing the action of the master builders in 
reference to the proposed general lock-out, 
which was described as “contrary to all 
rules agreed upon between employers and 
men; six months’ notice being required by 
either side before any such action is taken.” 
It was further resolved to earnestly appeal 
to societies outside the building trade to 
support the operatives, both morally and 
financially; and that in the event of the 
master builders locking out the whole of the 
men in the building trade, the Bradford 
Federation at once offer to receive work from 
any proprietor. 

A lock-out in Swansea is probable, for three 
months ago the plasterers and joiners tendered 
notices to cease work unless they received an 
advance on present wage rates. This notice 
terminated last Saturday. An effort has 
been made to bring the matters in dispute to 
a settlement, but up to now this has failed. It 
appears that masons, joiners, and plasterers 
at Swansea have been paid the same wage 
rate. In June last the masons obtained 
an advance of 4d. per hour, and now the joiners 
are asking for the additional 4d., whilst the 
plasterers have put forward a claim for an 
additional 1d. per hour. The joiners have 
been offered an increase of 4d. per hour. This 
has not been accepted. It is said that some 


150 plasterers and 200 joiners are affected, and 
there is a remote possibility of the masons 
and others being locked out. ~© ~~ “ 
The quarterly meeting of the National 
Association of Master Builders of Great 
Britain and Ireland took place at Birmingham — 
on April 27th, Alderman Houldsworth (Brad-— 
ford) in the chair. The request in a letter 
from the Scottish Building Trades Federation — 
asking to become affiliated with the Associa- — 
tion was unanimously agreed to. The report — 
of the deputation appointed to meet the — 
operatives in conference was then received, — 
and it was decided to form a Builders’ Fore- — 
men’s Society for the whole of the allied — 
building trades. The chief | usiness for con- _ 
sideration was the plasterers’ lock-out, and the J 
question was whether a general stoppage’ of 
all the other branches of the building trades 
should be ordered. ‘This step will affect 
300,000 men. Among the items on the agenda 
paper was a motion authorising a general 
meeting of the association to be summoned for 
the purpose of making a levy and, if necessary, 
of defining the procedure in connection with 
the plasterers’ dispute. The only information 
that was supplied to the Press was the follow-— 
ing resolution, which, it was said, had been 
unanimously passed:—‘That this meeting 
recommends the National Association to ask 
the whole of the building trades’ operatives’ 
unions for a definite assurance that they have 
no sympathy with and will not support in any 
way the National Association of Plasterers in 
the present dispute,and thatif suchanassurance 
is not forthcoming from all of them by May 661 
the question and terms of a general lock-out — 
shall be settled at a meeting of this council.” 
The approximate number of members of the 
National Association of Plasterers was stated — 
to be 10,558, and the number locked-out 
4116. ves 
A. vote has been taken by the members of © 
the Northern Counties Federation of Builders 
upon two propositions—first, whether there ~ 
shall be a general lock-out of all branches of 
workmen in the building trades in the federa- — 
tion unless the plasterers’ dispute is settled 
forthwith; and, secondly, whether there shall © 
be in the Northern Counties a general lock-— 
out of labourers in the employment of members — 
of the federation:in case the disputes at 
Sunderland, Gateshead, and Middlesbrough © 
are not settled. The returns are not yet com- 
plete, but it is understood that a majority in 
favour of both propositions is assured. re 
The Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Trade Employers, at their meeting on April 
28th, instructed the Hull master builders to 
lock out 25 per cent. of their men. In the 
event of the dispute not being settled by 
May 5th, it was further resolved to give 
instructions to the whole of the members of 
the Yorkshire Federation to immediately lock 
out 25 per cent. of the operatives in their 
employ. This will not only at once affect 
Yorkshire, but it is extremely likely that it 
will precipitate matters in the country gene- 
rally, more particularly in the north. At the 
Birmingham meeting on Thursday the repre- 
sentatives from the Northern and Lancashire 
and Cheshire centres favoured a much stronger 
resolution than the one actually adopted. The 
Yorkshire Federation will now seek the sup- 
port of all the federated districts, and will 
enforce their resolution, independently of any 
action on the part of the Hxecutive of the 
National Association in regard to the general 
dispute. The cause of this latest ultimatum 
was that a section of the union bricklayers 
in Hull refused to work with non-unionist 
plasterers. Re 
It is stated that the plasterers’ strike in B 
mingham is at an end, and that the whole of 
the 178 men who were originally locked 
have returned to work. In several instanc 
is stated by the men that architects had m 
requests to the operatives’ association that 
men should be allowed to work for them in 
stead of for the builders, and this was per- 
mitted, though it was asserted that the maste 
builders were cognisant of and connive 
what was done. As a consequence som 
the employers had sent for their plast 
back again, and had severed their conn 
with the employers’ organisation. 
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_ Professional Practice. 


Aberdeen.— The 
are erecting several new schools in the town. 
The new Kittybrewster School, to accommo- 
date 1,112 pupils, is almost completed, in- 
ternally and externally, and operations are 
now in progress for the laying-out of the 
playground. ‘The Board has introduced its 
own system of heating and ventilation—a 
modification of the Key system—into this 
school. The modification consists mainly in 
that, whereas under the Key system the air is 
heated by passing through one large coil in 
the main duct, under the modified system the 
heating area is increased by introducing coils 
into the branch ducts as well. The Old 
Aberdeen School, of 562 places, has the mason 
work finished, and the plumber and slater 
works are well advanced. It is expected that 
it will be opened in December.——'T'he new 
Vanover Street School is being erected 
partly on the site of the old school and partly 
on adjoining land, and is designed to accom- 
modate 985 pupils. The old buildings having 
been demolished, the masons have completed 
the walls up to the level of the top of the first 
floor, and the beams and joists of the ground 
- aod first floors are being laid. The tenders 

* forthe new Mile End School have just been 
decided upon, and the following contractors 
‘have been accepted:—Mason work, James 
Gauld, Gilcomstoa Park ; carpenter, Alexander 
Hall, Mile End ; slater, Adam and Co., 
‘Hutcheon Street ; plasterer, Stephen and 
Gibb, Hutcheon Street; plumber, James F. 
Anderson, Bath Street; painter, Mason and 
Son, Queen Street; steel and ironwork, George 
Bisset. The total amount of the contract 
price is practically £12,000. The new school, 
which will accommodate about 1,150 pupils, 
is to be erected on the vacant piece of ground 
bounded by Gordondale Road on the west, 
Mid-Stocket Road on the north, and Beech- 
‘grove Place on the south. The school will 
stand practically in the middle of the ground, 
running north and south, with the main front 
towards Gordondale Road—in which will be 
placed the main entrance to the ground. It 
_ willbe a three-storey building, built of grey 
' granite, the ordinary walls being of Rubislaw, 
and the more decorative features of dressed 
“Kemnay granite. ‘The main front of the 
school—facing westwards—is marked by two 
projecting gable-forms, one at either end, 
that rise to the full height of the building, 
each finished in the form of an effective 
pediment, pierced by a decorative circular 
window. ‘fhe front wall between these 
vable-forms is slightly recessed. The 
boys’ entrance will be placed at the north 
end, and the girls’ entrance at the south end. 
The chief architectural features in the build- 
ing, apart from the gable forms in the main 
front, are to be seen in the decorative heads 
of the windows, the moulded string courses 
that run along the building above the ground 
floor and first story, and the series of pilasters 
- that run round the west, north, and south 
fronts on the second story. Surmounting all 
will be an elaborate overhanging cornice in 
Dantzic redwood. The front and back por- 
tions of the building, internally, will be 
divided by a wide longitudinal corridor, to 
which access will be gained by the main 
‘doorways at either end, and in which will be 
situated the main staircase leading up to the 
first and second floors. The accommodation on 
the ground floor will consist of head teachers’ 
rooms at either end of the main corridor; 
along the west side of the corridor four class- 
rooms for infants; and along the east side of 
the corridor a large gymnasium. On the first 
floor will be assistant teachers’ rooms, and 
eight more class-rooms; on the upper floor a 
_Music room, a manual instruction room, a 
science room, and a cookery room, with five 
@lass-rooms for advanced pupils. A janitor’s 
lodge is to be provided within the enclosing 
_wallat the south-west corner of the ground, 
‘he architect for the new school is Mr. A. H. 
L. Mackinnon, Union Street. The Board 
ave also in hand various minor building 
emes. A new gymnasium and cookery and 
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manual instruction room in connection with 
the King Street School have just been opened, 
and have cost between £1,600 and £1,800. 
hese building schemes of the Aberdeen School 
Board will cost between £50,000 and £60,000, 
in addition to the £17,000 for the Central 
School scheme, at present in abeyance. 


Hexham.—At their annual meeting on 
April 18th the Hexham Board of Guardians 
approved of the plans for the new vagrant 
wards to the workhouse, submitted under the 
nom de plume of “ Arcadia,’ the author of 
these being Mr. T. Leslie Anderson, M.S.A., 
of 4, Royal Arcade, Neweastle-on-Tyne. It 
was decided that the premium of £20 should 
be held over until after the Local Government 
Board had approved of the plans, and a contrac- 
tor was found willing to carry out the work for 
the amount of the architect’s estimate, £2,000. 


Perth.—New offices are in course of erec- 
tion on the site of the old Post Office, Perth, 
for the General Accident Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Limited. The old Post Office has been 
entirely demolished, and the contractors are 
now proceeding with the erection of the 
structure. Owing to the uncertainty of a 
solid foundation, it has been found necessary 
to excavate over the whole area to a consider- 
able depth. In the course of these operations 
the workmen came across what are supposed to 
be the abutments of the old bridge of Perth. 
Advantage has been taken of the excavations 
to form a basement floor, which will be set 
apart for fireproof safes, store rooms, boiler, 
engine, and dynamo rooms. The ground floor 
will be almost entirely taken up by a large 
counting room having accommodation for 
seventy-seven clerks, while a portion will be 
devoted to the counter and space for the 
public. On this floor are also the assistant 
manager’s room, rooms for the heads of depart- 
ments, telephone room, waiting and cloak 
rooms, and lavatories. On the entresole floor, 
between the ground and first floor, are the 
lady typewriters’ rooms and retiring rooms. 
The first floor contains a second large apart- 
ment, with accommodation for thirty-six 
clerks. There are alsc situated here rooms 
for heads of departments, a large Board room 
and ante-room, and the general manager’s 
room, having private lobby and retiring apart- 
ments. On the second floor are extra clerks’ 
rooms, keeper’s house, clerks’ luncheon room, 
kitchen, and other accommodation, while the 
attic floor contains extra storage accommoda- 
tion. The principal elevations are to be built 
with yellow freestone from Woodburn Quarry, 
Cumberland, with polished granite door- 
ways and red stone columns in the colon- 
nade of the second floor. Internally the 
walls of the principal office will be lined 
with. marble and finished in oak. ‘The 
principal staircase will also be in marble and 
oak, while the Board rooms will be panelled in 
mahogany. The whole building will be of fire- 
proof construction, will be heated with steam 
and thoroughly ventilated, and the artificial 
lighting will be by means of electric light. The 
work is being carried out under the direction 
of Mr. G. P. K. Young, A.R.I.B.A., while the 
contracts, so far as settled, have been entrusted 
to the following tradesmen :—Mason. work, 
Messrs. R. Brand and Sons; joiner work, 
Messrs. James Hay and Sons; plumber work, 
Mr. James MacLeish; plaster work, Mr. 
Alexander M’Ritchie, Dundee ; slater work, 
Mr. James Buchan, Perth; glazier work, 
Messrs. G. R. Douglass and Son; iron work, 
Messrs. Mather and Son, Edinburgh. 


Woodford (Essex).—The Woodford School 
Board have had a scheme for the erection of new 
schools in the George Lane district under con- 
sideration for some time, and plans have been 
prepared for a school for 750 children together 
with accommodation fora cookery centre. Ata 
recent meeting of the Board it was decided to 
proceed at once with a block to accommodate 
488 children and the cookery class room. ‘he 
plans for this block have been approved by the 
Edueation Department. and tenders will 
shortly be invited. The Architect is Mr. E. 
Tidman, C.E;, F.S.I.,. Victoria Street, West- 
minster, 


Under. Discussion. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The tenth meeting of the Session was held on 
the 19th inst,—Mr. Bloshill, hon. treasurer in 
the chair. The hon. secretary, Mr. Patricks, 
announced that the Congress would be held at 
Buxton, from July 17th till the 22nd. Mr. 
Dack, of Peterborough, then read a paper on 
“Old Peterborough Customs and their Sur- 
vival.” ‘The Rev. H. J. D. Abtley, hon. secre- 
tary, read a paper by Miss Russell, on “Some 
Recent Observations on the Vitrified Forts 
and Drystone Brochs in the North of Scotland 
and elsewhere.” ‘I'he paper elicited consider- 
able discussion, the chairman remarking that 
it was not. the first time that the subject of 
vitrified forts had been brought before the 
association, but more evidence of the vitrifica- 
tion was required. Mr. Gould remarked that 
these forts were not necessarily to be taken 
as early work; in several instances pieces 
of Roman tile had been found in their con- 
struction. 


ARCHITECTS AND SECRET 
COMMISSIONS. 


At a special meeting of the Council of the 
Glasgow Institute ot Architects, held on 
April 24th, Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A., 
president, who was in the chair, explained 
that the meeting had been called to con- 
sider the principle of the Bill, recently in- 
troduced into the House of Lords by Lord 
Russell of Killowen, relating to illicit com- 
missions. ‘The President stated that one of 
the objects of the Institute is to insure that 
the business carried on by its members would 
be free from anything dishonourable, and that 
they welcomed any action, through such a 
Bill or by any other means, which would 
insure fair trading in business and honourable 
dealing amongst all professional men. By 
Article 10 of the Articles of Association of 
this Institute every member is required, as 
soon as possible atter his election, to sign 
a declaration that he will not have any 
interest in any trade contract for work which 
it is his duty to superintend or pass; nor 
will he receive or accept any pecuniary con- 
sideration or emolument from any measurer 
or tradesman working for a client under his 
supervision ; but shall in every case receive 
payment for all professional services from his 
client direct, and not otherwise. It would 
seem, however, from the comments on Lord 
Russell’s Bill which have appeared in some of 
the public prints, that this is not fully under- 
stood, and that architects, along with others, 
are assumed to be commonly in receipt of such 
double commissions. He believed that the 
profession in Scotland was singularly free 
from this taint. ‘The following resolution was 
then unanimously passed :—‘ 'l'hat the Council 
of the Glasgow Institute,of Architects, in the 
interests of honest trade, and to show its dis- 
approval of illicit commissions, in whatever 
form, resolves to support the principle of Lord 
Russell’s Bill, and that this resolution be 
communicated to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and that this Council expresses its 
willingness to support that body in any 
similar action it may take in favour of the 
principle of the Bill.” 


DISCOVERIES AT GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 


At the monthly meeting of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society on April 20th, Mr. P. 
Macgregor Chalmers read a paper on “The 
Early Fabrice of the Cathedral, with notes on 
the recent excavations.” A short historical 
sketch of the early structures was given, bring- 
ing out prominently the probable relationship 
of each to the site of St. Mungo’s altar, in the 
saint’s own church. Under this altar, doubt- 
less, the the saint was buried. The site may 
be recognised to-day in St. Mungo’s shrine. 
The church—the choir only—founded by 
Prince David, was in the Norman style, of the 
type of Dunfermline Abbey, or of-much of the 
work of Durham. This choir must have been 
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destroyed at an early date, since there is 
evidence that a second choir was erected in 
the time of Bishop Ingelram (1164-1174). Of 
this fabric an interesting fragment remains in 
the old wa’l shaft in the lower church, mark- 
-ing, doubtless, one of the angles of the apse 
of this early south aisle. To this choir Bishop 
Joceline began to add a nave. Wynton says 
he enlarged the church in 1181. As the choir 
was again destroyed, this work was inter- 
rupted. Of Bishop Joceline’s restoration a 
great deal more remains than is currently 
supposed. The north wall of the north aisle, 
the lower part of the north and south tran- 
septs, the general arrangement of the present 
vaulted landings leading to the aisles of the 
upper church, and almost the entire south 
aisle of the lower church, with its walls and 
vaulting, are of this period. The object of the 
recent search under the floor of the Cathedral, 
which was undertaken by permission granted 
by the Government, was to determine if any 
part of the ancient foundations had been 
allowed to remain. As a preliminary to 
this description, Mr. Chalmers indicated the 
results of a similar search at Jedburgh 
Abbey, carried out by him some time ago. 
At Glasgow the search went to prove that 
all the old foundations had been removed. 
It was doubtless found necessary to do this 
owing to the method adopted for the founda- 
tion of the present cathedral. It was found 
that the pillars are not carried down below the 
pavement level as pillars. A great wall, about 
8ft. thick, seems to run continuously the whole 
length of the choir from east to west. It goes 
down a great depth, and reaches at the top to 
within Qin. of the floor. The four pillars of 
the shrine are also founded upon a four-square 
wall. One of the other interesting discoveries 
was the finding of two of the original glazed 
red brick floor tiles. These were exhibited at 
the meeting, and were compared with almost 
identical tiles found at Glenluce Abkey, which 
Mr. Chalmers is at present engaged in repair- 
ing. A series of interesting photographs were 
shown. ‘These included one of the painted 
panels on the vaulting of the church. This 
contained four of the Ten Commandments. 
The last photographs shown were several of 
the remarkably beautiful carved bosses in the 
lower church, each carved with a beautiful 
face, undoubtedly portraits. The identifica- 
tion of the persons represented was to a large 
extent free from difficulty. One is a portrait of 
Bishop William de Bondington, who built this 
part of the church; another is a portrait of 
King Alexander II., who died in 1249. The 
other two portraits—those of a man and a 
woman—may be identified as Isabella de 
Valloniis, lady of Kilbride, and Sir David 
Comyn, her husband. These carvings are 
unique in the Cathedral. They can hardly be 
considered in any other light than as a record 
in stone of a great benefaction. Mr. Chalmers 
referred to other such records in the Cathe- 
dral. Isabella de Valoniis granted her “whole 
land, which is called the forest of Dalkam,” to 
the Bishop and Church of Glasgow before 
1250. The charter was confirmed by John de 
Balliol on September 14th, 1250. 


The Public Health Acts Amendment 


Bill was read a second time in the House of . 


Commons last Wednesday, and was referred to 
a select committee. 


A Shelter and Hospital for the reception 
and isolation of poor patients suffering from 
infectious disease is to be erected on the site 
of the City Mortuary in Golden Lane, London. 
The superficial area of the new premises will 
be 2941ft. and the premises will consist 
of four storeys, the general management 
rooms and caretaker’s apartments being on 
the ground floor. On the first floor will be 
the rooms for the patients suffering from 
disease. On the second floor will be the 
dormitory accommodation or shelter for 
families displaced by the outbreak of infection 
under circumstances which render the removal 
of the patient himself impossible. Ten beds 
will be provided for each sex. The third floor 


is to be held in reserve for further hospital 
io pre ea 


New Companies. 


Arvon Brick and Tile Company, Limited. 


This company was registered on April 20th 
with a capital of £16,000 in £1 shares, to 
acquire, take over as a+going concern, and 
carry on the business of brick, tile, and terra- 
cotta manufacturers and merchants, brick- 
earth, slate, clay, and building material mer- 
chants, builders, contractors, &c., now carried 
on at Carnarvon under the styles of “The 
Peblick Brick Co.” and “The Seiont Brick 
Company,’ and to enter into an agreement 
with U. Bromley, E. Pierce, and R. Evans. 
Registered without Articles of Association. 


Bagworth Brick Company, Limited. 


This company was registered on April 19th 
with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares, to lease 
from the Countess of Warwick certain lands 


at Bagworth, Leicestershire, and to carry “on . 


the business of brick, tile, terra-cotta, and 
earthenware manufacturers, clay and _ brick- 
earth merchants, coal and coke merchants, 
builders, contractors, &c. The number of the 
directors is not to be less than three nor more 
than five. The first are: H. Simpson Gee, 
John Roberts, and John F. Neal. Qualifica- 


tion, £100; remuneration, £100 each per 
annum. 


Carnells, Limited. 


This company was registered on April 15th, 
with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares (of 
which 4000 are Preference), to acquire and 
take over, as a going concern, the business now 
carried on as “Carnell and Co.,” at Enfield, 
Middlesex, and to.carry on the business of 
builders, contractors, decorators, brick and 
tile manufacturers, builders’ merchants, etc. 
T'he number of the Directors is not to be less 
than two, nor more than five. The first are: 
H. K. Bridger, of 2, Danes’ Inn, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C.; A. Armfield, of 2, Central Buildings, 
Lancaster, Road, Enfield, and H. W. Carnell, 
of Lavender Villa, Lavender Road, Enfield. 
Qualification £50. Remuneration, £300 per 
annum divided between them. Registered 
office: 5, Central Buildings, Lancaster Road, 
Enfield, N. 


Richard Bennett and Company, Limited. 


This company was registered on April 18th 
with a capital of £12,000 in £10 shares, to 
acquire and take over as a going concern the > 
business now carried on by William Sayer at 
Slack Lane and Thorncliff, Derby, under the 
style of “Richard Bennett ‘and: Go. ;’ to enter 
into an agreement with the said vendor, and 
to carry on the business of brick, tile, pottery, 
and earthenware manufacturers, and mer- 
chants, builders’ merchants, builders’ con- 
tractors, decorators, kc. The number of the 
directors is not to be less than two nor more 
than five. The first are: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bennett, of The Lindens, Uttoxeter New 
Road, Derby ; William Sayer, engineer, of The 
Mount, Rowditch, Derby; and Richard C. S. 
Bennett, brickmaker, of The Lindens, Ut- 
toxeter New Road, Derby. Qualification, 
£500. Registered office, Slack Lane, Derby. 


Wharfedale (Ilkley) Estate Company, 
Limited. 


This company was registered on April isth, 
with a capital of £55,000 in £10 shares, to 
enter into an agreement with Marmaduke F. 
Middelton, of Ripon, for the acquisition of 
certain lands on the north bank of the River 
Wharfe, near Ilkley, York, to enter into an 
agreement with Thomas Horsman, to develop, 
turn to account, and deal with such property, 
and to carry on the business of builders, con- 
tractors, decorators, stone merchants, brick, 
tile, and pipe makers, lime burners, &c. The 
first directors (to number not less than three 
nor more than seven) are: Henry Sutcliffe, 
Henry Ellis, Hugh O. Arnold Foster, M.P., 
Victor Edelstein, John K. Empsall, John T. 
Hemingway and John Illingworth. Qualifi- 
cation, £2,000. Remuneration, £350 per 
annum divisible. Registered office: 1, Picca- 
dilly, Bradford. 


S/X Brick and Cement Company, 
Limited. 


This company was registered on April 26th, 
with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares (of 
which 2,000 are founders’), to manufacture, 
sell, and deal in Portland cement, bricks, 
tiles, pottery, earthenware, china, terra-cotta, 


ceramic ware, &c. The number of the directors — 


is not to be less than three nor more than five. 
The subscribers are to appoint the first. 
Qualification, one share. 
each per annum. 


Hurry and Seaman’s Patents, Limited. 
This company .was registered on April 26th, 

with a capital of £100,000 in £10 shares, to 

carry on the business ‘of manufacturers and _ 


importers of and dealers in cement, lime, — 


artificial stone, compositions, &c., mechanical 
and chemical engineers, contractors, &e. The — 


first subscribers (each with one share) are: T. — 


Toten Willcox, 45, Sugden Road, Clapham — 
Common, 8.W., secretary ; Charles W. Pearson, — 
24, Turret Grove, Clapham, S.W., clerk; 


Walter H. Crocker, 52, Larkhall Rise, Clapham, ~ 


S.W., assistant secretary; Cecil H. Reed, 15, 
Hanbury Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W., clerk; A. 
H. Howard, Queen Anne’s Mansions, 8.W., 


electrical engineer ; E. R. Carter, 51, St. John’s — 


Villas, Holloway Road, London, N., traveller; — 
J. Mason, 4A, Highbury Hill, N., engineer. » 
The number of the directors is not to be less 
than three nor more than six. The sub- 
scribers are to appoint the first. Qualification, 
£500. Remuneration, as the company may 
decide. Registered office, 2, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
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COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, May 3. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTion.—Annual - 


poy Meeting and President’s Valedictory Address. 
p.m 


Society or Arts.—Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., F.R.S., 
on * AStheric Telegraphy.” 8 p.m. 


Buripers’ FoREMEN AND CLERKS OF Works’ INsTITU- 
TIon.—Ordinary meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 


Roya Arch HOLoGIcAL InsTipuTE.—The 


Rev, W. G. 
Clark-Maxwell on ‘‘ Roman Towns in the Valley of a 
Baetis.” 4p.m. 


Thursday, May 4. 


CARPENTERS’ HALL, Lonny Wau.u (Lectures on Gate 
pentry and Joinery) — F, R. Farrow on “ Sirona 
and Strains in Wood. a i 30 p.m. 


Royat Instrrurion.—Mr. Lewis F. Day on “Bin 
broidery.” 3 p.m. 


Tron AND Steet InstirvTr.—Annual meeting, to be. 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Westmin: ; 
10.30 a.m. i 


Socrery or ANTIQUARIES.—8.30 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS (to be hela 
the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi).—Mr. P. . 
McMahon on “ Electric Locomotives in Practice and 
Tractive Resistance in Tunnels, with Notes on Electri 
Locomotive Design.’ 8 p.m. 


Friday, May 5. 


Royat Instirution.—Mr. W. J. Russell, Ph.D., F. RS ia 
on * Pictures produced on Photographic Plates in : 


Dark.” 9 p.m. 


Tron anp Street Instirure.—Annual meeting (con- 
cluded). 10.30 a.m. ¥ 


INSTITUTE OF CLAYWORKERS,—The Hon. Rollo Russell 


on ‘‘The Smoke Abatement Question,” to be held 


connection with the Building Trades’ Exhibition. 
Saturday, May 6. 
British INsTITUTE OF 


CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. 
Meeting at Carpenters’ Hall at 6 p.m. Lantern lecture 


on ‘*Timber and Timber Trees,” by Mr. J. Huds dag 
Davies. 


EpInBuRGH_ ARCHITECTURAL AssoOcIATION.—Visit 


Peebles: (1) Neidpath Castle; (2) Cross Church; (3) K 
Andrew’s Tower. 


2 

SANITARY _INsPEcTors’ Associa TION. — Professo: 
Banister Fletcher, on ‘‘The Present Position 0 
Sanitary Building Construction.” b 


Monday, May 2. a 


BristoL Socrery or Arcurrecrs.—Annual Genere 
Meeting. Mr. Frank W. Willis, on “ Speculatiy 
Builders and their little ways.’ « 

Tuesday, May 9. p: 


% 
Socirry or Designers. “Mr. eg Webb, on “ Di 
sign for Relief Decoration. 4: : 


Wednesday, May 10. ’ 


’ 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL Sociery.—Mr. J. Pa 
on “‘ Furniture.” 


Socrety or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p. m. 
Thursday, May 11. 


Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fink A 
—The, Second Conversazione at the Galleries of 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, Piceadi 
Also Exhibition of Water-Colour Painting. 


eo 


ae 


Remuneration, £50 — 


tie. Se. Ae Ce eee 
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DATE OF 
DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | 
BUILDINGS— 
May §  ~Bengeworth, Evesham—Wall... ey, e esi ade 
a 6 Halitax—Schools, &e. ... aa a ay ie a 
-" 6 Gloucester—School, &e. Pe . 


8 Darlington—LElectrie Lighting Station 
8 Ilford—Publie Offices and Hall ‘4 ee 
8 London—Superstructures of Bandstands, &e. .. 
8 Bristol—Additions to Warehouse and Factory ... 

8 Derby—Extensions to Electric Lighting Station 

8 Hetton-le-Hole, Durham—Boundary Wall nas 

8 St. Stephen’s-in-Branwell, Cornwall—School 

8 Swinton, Lane.—Sludge-Press Buildings ... Sie iy): 
8 Western-super-Mare—Library avd Museum Building... 
9 Douabate, Dublin—Station Building, &c. ... 35 wi 
9 Mortlake—76 Workmen’s Dwellings 

9 Sheffield—Elementary School 


- 9 Hemel Hempstead—Alterations to Municipal Bldgs., &c. 
a 9 Westminster—Alterations, &c, to School... ae 
o> 9 St. Mary Cray, Kent—Fire Station... 0... 0s ane 
is 10 Hammersmith—Extension of Electric Lighting Station 
a 10 London, W., Electric Lighting Buildings... as a 7 
A 10 West Ham.—Water Tank, Water Tower, &ec._... a4 
+ 12 Manchester.—Extension of Post Office... 
ms 12 Tllogan, Scotland—Additions to Boys’ School 
“Fr, 13 Bangor, Wales—Alterations at Workhouse 
= 13 Milford, Cork—Church and Presbytery ... Pe ne 
7s 15 Herne Common, Kent—Additious, &c., to Workhouse 
.. 15 Morpeth—Villa Blocks at Asylum .., ae Ds St 
fc 15 Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorks.—Chapel 
15 Finchley—New Hall, &c. ak wea 
; 15 Bexhill—Electrie Light Station te 


16 Lewisham and Forest Hill—Public Libraries 


%, 16 Edmonton—Schools _... os 
5 17 Llandegtan, Wales—Chapel. Kc. ~e 
5 20 Grimsby—Electricity Buildiogs, &c. 
“a 23 Trowbridge—Techuical School Bo Le 
NS 23 Tendring, near Colchester—Infirmary Wards 
; 30 Cheltenham—Reconstruction of Baths 
- 30 Talgarth, Wales—Asylum _... He 
a 2G Darimgton—Electric Light Buildings 
ENGINEERING— 
May Dunbar, Scotland—Gas Mains, Xe. ... aoe 
Padiham—Steam Road Roller... ay ibe 


Swindon—Steam Road Roller va 
Darlington—Electric Lighting Plant Ky TRS 
London, W.—Electrie Light Wiring and Fittings 
Epsom—Electric Lighting Plant cea et 
Bakewell—Drainage Works... 
Salford—Sewage Screens, c.... KA Le 
Twickenham—Steam Road Roller... me 
Egremont, Cheshire—Gasholder Tank, &c. 
Wimbledon—Steam Road Roller... fay 
Fleetwood—Electrie Lighting Materials, &c. 


London, N.W.—Electrical Plant... aid 
16 Kew-—Filter Bed ..\ vt eh iy e 


IRON AND STEEL— 


6 Moriey—Cast Iron Water Mains ... A Ae ss 
8 London, S.E.—Rauilings, Gates, &e. ... A te ’ 
9 Salford—Tramway Rails ai Are Ry 

9 London, E,.C.—Railway Stores : i 

1 London, E.C.—Railway Stores oats a 


ROADS AND CARTAGE— 


6 Minehead—Asphalting, &. ... aoa ade 
6 Swinton, Lancs.—Materials ... * aes 


6 Thirsk, Yorks.—Blue Stone ... 
8 Sudbury, Suffolk—Works ony ee 
8 Church, Lancs.—Materials, Paving, &c. 
8 London, W.— Paving Blocks ... nae 

9 


Willesden—Road Making Works 


Twickenham—Improvement Works... 
Brighton—Granite Edge, Kerb, &c.... 
13 Burnley—Paving, Kerbing, &ec. a 
Egham—Making-up Roads 


SANITARY— 


6 Perth—Sewers ant 

8 Guildford—Drainage Work 

9 Bedwas, Wales—Sewers tes 

9 Todmorden— Sewerage Works 

9 Mortlake—Lime... ay 
10 Oldham—Sewerage Works 
Plumstead—Pipe Sewers, &c. ... 
1 Tohanhesburg—Sewerage Scheme ... A 
Southam—Drains, &c, 


ee 


QATE 


 PKSIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


: BE SENT IN, 
s i a Oe Oa, Le SRO URCAT Plates, 


May 16 
June 1 


Arbroath—Public Shambles e 

Leeds—Market Hall and Shops at A pa ved 
Salford—Laying-out Site of Barracks ie ie 
Edinburgh—County Buildings 

Wakefield—Central Buildings 

Harrogate—Kursaal _ ... 


Plumstead—Municipal Buildings and Public Library ... 
Clacton-on-Sea—Laying-out Cliff Frontage, Pavilion, &c. 
Totnes—Cottage Hospital ha ee aa ‘= sd 
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FOR WHOM, 


Burial Board ... 
School Board... 
School Board... 
Corporation .., oe 
Urban District Council 
County Council : 


.C. Wills and Sons 


Corporation _... 2. 

Urban District Council 

School Board ... bed 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council ... ee 
Great Northern Rly. Co., (Ireland) 
Barnes Urban District Council ... 
School Board ... me ate aes 


Corporation ... rf tic cit 
Vestry ... a He ee cat 
Bromley Rural District Council... 
Vestry ... Ee ves 


Hammersmith Vestry 

Union Guardians : Te ae 
H.M. Commissioners of Works ... 
School Board ... AX A 
Union Guardians es 

Rey. W. Coughan, P.P. 

Blean Union Guardians 

County Council ee a was 
Primitive Methodist Connection 
Y.M.C.A. Branch Pk % 


Urban District Council 
Lewisham Vestry 

School Board ... i 
Calvinistic Methodists 
Urban Sanitary Authority 
Union Guardians 


wet eeeee 


Corporation 


Gas Commissioners... 

Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 
Corporation ... Hee a 

St. Marylebone Guardians 
Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 
Corporation ... te 

Urban District Council y wy 
Wallasey Urban District Council 
Urban District Council ... Ms 
Urban District Council 


. 


St. Pancras Vestry ... rie ne 
H.M. Commissioners of Works... 


Waterworks Committee 

County Council 

South Eastern Railway Co. Ltd... 
Great Eastern Railway Co. 


Urban District Council’ .., 
Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 
‘Town Council... a 
Urban District Council 
St. Marylebone Vestry 
District Council 


Urban District Council ... oe 
Corporation ... dae ay iat 
Highways and Sewerage Committee 
Rural District Council sve 
¢ 


Police Commissioners 

Town Council... Bs Vy is 
St. Mellons Rural District Council 
Town Counci ie ay, x 
Richmond Main Sewerage Board 
Sewerage Committee Pe 
Vestry ... ' 


seersre - 


Rural District Council 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£7, £5, £3 Pac 
£150, £100, £50 

£30, £20, £10... 
£100, £50 Se 
£50, £30, £20 ... 
£150, £100, £75 

£100, £75, £50... 


£75, £50, £25 ... 


. COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN, 


—+—- 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


P. E, Garrard, Clerk, High-street, Evesham. 

W. ©, Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 

P. Cooke, 9, Berkeley-street, Gloucester. 

Borough Surveyor, ‘town Hall, Darlington. 

B. Woollard, 16, Finsbury-cireus, B.C, 

Archi'ect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

Ti. Williams, 24, Clare-street, Bristol. 

A. Katon, 6, St. James’s-street, Derby. 

G. G. Forster, Surveyor, Hetton-le-Hole, R.S.O. 

W. Bennetto, Clerk, Kernick, St. Stephen’s. 

T. S. McCallum, 52, Corporation-street, Matichester. 

H.F. Poice, Wildeand Fry, Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 

Co’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amcins-street Terminus, Dublin. 

G. B. Tomes, Engineer, Couucil Offices, High-st., Mortlake. 

Holmes and Watson, Architects, St. James’s-chambers, 
Church-street, Sheffield. 

Ww. oe Locke, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hemel Hemp- 
sted, 

Beazley and Burrows, 13, Victoria-street, S.W. 


Hs Waid Winter, Council’s Bldg. Surveyor, Station-rd., Sideup. 


H. Mair, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

H. Mair, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

Clerk, Guardian’s Offices, Union-road, Leytonstone. 

Offices, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

S. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth, 

R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

M. A. Hennessy, 74, South Mall, Cork, 

Master of Workhouse, Herne Common. 

J. Cresswell, Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

W. G. Smithson, 13, Bond-street, Leeds. 

W. Hollis, state Office, opposite Church End Station, 
Finchley. 

A. H. Preece, 13, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 

J. Andrews, 13, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

H. W. Dobb, 110, London-wall, E.C. 

J. Owen, Architect, Menai Bridge. 

M. Petree, Borough Engineer, Town Hall-square, Grimsby. 

G. Fleetwood, 2, New-court, Lincoln’s-inn, W.U. 

F. Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 

J. Hale, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltevham. 

Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross,W.C. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 


C. Notman, Clerk, High-street, Dunbar. 

— Gregson, Surveyor to Council, Padiham, 

J.P. Kirby, 8, Victoria-street, Swindon. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

A. 8. Snell, 22, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-la., W.C. 

W.C, C, Hawtayne, 9, Queen-street-place, E.C. 

Sterling & Swann, Engineers, Town Hall,Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

C. H. Cooper, Surveyor to Council, Wimbledon. 

T. Barton, Consulting Electrical Engineer, Ainsworth- 
street, Blackburn. 

Chief Clerk, Electricity Dept. Offices, 57, Pratt-st., N.W. 

Clerk of Works, Kew Palace, S.W. 


G. B. Rawden. Waterworks Manager, Town Hall, Morley: 
Architect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

Sir G. B. Bruce, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

W.H. Peppercorne, Secretary, Liverpool-st. Terminus, E.C. 


J. Cribb, Surveyor, Glenmore-road, Minehead. 

H. Entwisle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton, near 
Manchester. 

C. Me. C. Swarbreck, Clerk, Thirsk. 

T. W. A. Hayward, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sudbury. 

W. E. Wood, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Church. 

J. P. Waddington, Court House, Marylebone-lane, W. 

O. C. Robson, Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kil- 
burn, N.W. 

F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham, 

F, J. C. May, Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 

W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


R. M’Killop, 12, Tay-street, Perth. 

C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns-gate, Guildford. 

J. Powell, 131, Stow-hill, Newport. 

C. R. Pease, Surveyor, ‘Town Hall, Todmorden. 

W. Fairley, Engineer, Works, Mortlake. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Oldham. 

W.C. Gow, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Plumstead. 
Towu Engineer, Johannesburg. 

C. Nelson and Company, Stockton. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BY WHOM ADVEHETISED, 


Burgh Commissioners. 

Corporation, 

Corporation. 

Midlothian County Council. 

Wakefield Industrial Society, Ltd., Bank-street, Wakefield. 

Corporatio~. 

Bdawin Hughes, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Maxey-roa, 
Plumstead. 

Urban District Council. 

Chairman, Cottage Hospital Committee, Plumstead 


‘ . % oe 
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| Laths, log, Dantzic ae er fath. 410 0 510 0 : 
CURRENT PRICES. | Taths, log, Dantzic —.. perfath. 4100 51 KL QOORING BLOCKS. 
———_ Dee: ASOD Se) pied ye a Std. 815 0 13 sy : 
x e oO. Oo. 4th & 8rd. do. 8 5), 0 8 15 
Gaston French DTLS vg Lalit hee as ae poe ui do. unsorted ac, 7 5 0 one 4 
ha ’ a3 Bis 73 At 2 = o. Riga ... ny ae do. 615 0 
pene ae ny a Bie 1 7. A = Do. Peterburg tat Yellow ue - 15 0 = 
eae NA aah or “ a | 0. Os 2nd shes 0. 2.0 0 = 
Kerosine, water white... per cwt. 15 0 115 0 | Do. do. Unsorted »» do. 8 0 0 1010 0 
ee eae are | Lar -DOL-CWE. 1 9 My 2 | tap 0: do. White do. 715 0 915 0 
sainseed oe we .. percwt. . 018 0 i) Do. Swedish ie do. 1215 0 17.10 0 
Neatsfoot ... ... «  pergal. 0 2 6 014 0 Do. White Sea... ... » do. 1015 0 18 0 0 
ater wey nee ieee ceeds : oy " 019 0 Deals, Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 18.0)0, 4° 28 10 9 
r .. ose dee ose sr barre 6 = 2 r t ek 
Tallow, Town i ..  percwt. 13 0 14 0 ae AS rar &e. aot 3 A : 1. 15 : 
Tar, Stockholm ... ... per barrel 1 6 6 = Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 715 0 9 0 0 
Bycpensie Fg to ee oe ug : ive ies Pe x wd Heed yy do. J 10 0 8 8 
r so ao a “ 2 F : é o. New Brunswick 0. 5 0 8 0 
i nig aria caraaieame a aE N 2 = Battens, all kinds aa cre do. 7 0 0 12 °5°0 
. oa tee ene er CWl. ‘ aid Q g ar j 
Soda crystals pea wer Merton, + 215.0 me Cprepaced at Pee per square. 011 3 
Shellac, orange ... «. per cwt. 310 6 — | rs bn baited do 010 6 010 9 
Pons "sticklac 1... do. 22 6 215 0 Do Sra Ba aie a D918 ie 
umice stone, ae ws do. ¢ - 
METALS. : Harp Woops. i atokeg | mee 
Copper, sheet, strong ..  perton 85 0 0 _ v + of sizes. lex Ship svithin 
ihe. bar, Staffs.in London do. 615 0 810 0 Ash, Quebec... ... +.  perload 317 6 410 0 ces At Wharf. |“one month. At Whar 
Do. Galvanised Corru- Birch, Quebec Se do. 8 0-0 5 0 0 Si ee a eee 
gated sheet... do. 1115 0 Box, Turkey... perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Lead, pig, Spanish 4 do 14 6 3 es Cedar,lin., Cuba... . perft.sup. 004 0 0 48 173x3x3 12 3 Dis b kaa 16°86 
Do. English commonbrands do. 1410 0 Do.Honduras.., ... do, 00 4916  — 174 x3x2 8 9 711 ll 8 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. Do. Tobasco os wi + G0, 0.0 43 as 1734 x3x14 6 9 6 0 91 
per sa.ft.and upwards do. 1610 0 = Elm, Quebec «um -perload 412 6 510 0 
Do. pipe _ ... te = do. 1775210 Le | Mahogany, Average Price 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to Gin. do. 9 0 0 105 0. 700s for Cargo, Honduras ... perft.sup. 0 0 4 5/16 a eee Se 
Do. floor brads ... ve do 815 0 9:15 30.<5| Do. African do. 0 0 31/3 _ y, ZZ 
Tin, Straits... % bs do 113.15 0 114 5 0 Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 5 1/16 ZZ 
Do. English ingots)... do. 112 0 0 = | Do. Tobasco ... do. ‘0 0 8 21/382 hit Yj 
Zine, sheets, English _ ... do, 2710 0 25 10 0 Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 3 5 0 3.5 0 LA 
Do. Veille Montaigne... do. 31 0 0 — ae Do. Quebee do. 412 6 “os ijj7# 
Do, Spelter “A a do. 98 2.6 98 12 6 | Leak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 915 0 1465 0 eae 
TIMBER | Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315 0 515 0 : bps ft = 
ei Woop pee Pe Lees Crown .. pat ‘ 815 0 515 0 SSS 
SOFT OoDs. | Jalnut, American .. percub.ft.0 2 1 03 2 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel _ per load. 3 00 4 O00" @ cs 
Pine, Quebec Yellow... do. eG 6 1.5 -0F 4 PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING, 
| With Special Joint to conceal Nails— | 
BOWER & FLORENCE, “°"°°™ insurance c Pe le ieaactie 
: x » 42 ” 21/= ” 
j INSURANCE CO. Ltd. | Above prices include desiccating. 
: ; Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. . 
Polished Granite Manufacturers MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. y IGERS BROTHERS 
y | SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 9 
ABERDEEN ; Aa 2. | Ten per cent. of the Peecinns returned every six yearsin | TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
cases where no claim |*.s arisen. H 
ead Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 
London Office: 64, FINSBURY. PAVEMENT, E.C. | Applications for Agencies Invited. fi Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA: ; : 
| = = , . 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. Giberal Terms for Business Introduced. | Telephone No. 601 Avenue, “ 
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he “Climax” Ventilating & Heating Co. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


“COUSLAND'S IMPROVED CLIMAX” 


Direct Acting Turret and Louvre Ventilators. 


Give Double Extraction Area of former “Climax” Patent, and PmRrecr 
Freepom from all Down DravuaGutT. 


LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


93, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. : 4 

SANITARY 

PIPES. 
| : 

= J DUCKETT &SON-L2 MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY WARE. 
HAMBRO WHARF UPPER THAMES ST._E.c. 7 BURNLEY LANCASHIRE, | 
| : ; : 
4 
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INTERNATIONAL F. W. REYNOLDS & Co.. 


APP 4 ed ed | WOODWORKING MACHINERY MAKERS, 

; | AGORN WORKS, EDWARD ST., BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 
: | LONDON, S.E. 

= HAND-POWER SAW BENCH. NEW TENONING MACHINE. 


AGRICULTURAL HALL. oh a 


Visitors are cordially invited: to éinspect 
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ROBERT ADAMS P | oJ ee 
THE LATEST AND BEST. SPECIALITIES aioe — 2 ud 
FOR THE HN 


ny 


—— 


nr 


SS 


BUILDING TRADES. 


SPRING HINGES, FAN OPENERS, 


VENTILATING GEAR, BOLTS, &., — 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT. | 


ROBERT ADAMS, oS BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, Ete., in want of WOODWORKING 
INES should write for our 
65 & 67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, — HAND-POWER LIST, No, 149 B.J. 
LONDON, S.E. / STEAM-POWER LIST, No. /48 B.J. 


SENT YREE BY POST ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION. 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Mannfacturers of 
iRON STAIRCASES 


(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 


a 
IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. 
IRON DOORS, 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINGS. 


\ » TheLarcest Show Room in Lonpon. 
Par N - Patterns on Application + 
Ht64 Kincs R® Chesca Lonpon sw. 


[| General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


77 .i0),), THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS 
: ‘= = PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. 


i THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD., ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, we os 
; NS 


i IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF. 


x THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL i) OMe 3, 1899. a 
THE (BUILDERS): JOURNAE ee 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ASHTON-ON-LYNE.—Accepted for alterations and ex- 
tensions to the New Jerusalem Church and School. J.H 
Burton, and J. A. Percival, architects, Ashton-on-Lyne; 8 
Tenders were received. 

ances gee Lamende »d Tender . £689. 

BRYN (Wales).—For the erection of gabouk buildings, tor 
the Margam School Board. Mr. F. B. Smith, architect, 


Port Talbot :— 

Davies and Sons... ... £3,625|C.and F.Gaen ... .. £3,649 
Evan Thomas ... ... 3,649| Jenkins, Port Talbot* 3,273 
*A ccepted. 

GATESHEAD.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Foresters’ Arms” 
Inn, Askew-road, for Mr, R. Newton. Mr. A.-G. Kyle, 
architect, 145, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle. Quantities by 


architect :— 

ae RORS |. de . £2,650 16 T. and: R. he £2,327 13 2 
H.and A. Arkless... 2,407. 2| J. Bewley 2,253 0: 0 
JO Nichole; <.. 3, 380 Turner Bros. ... 2,157 5 9 
J. Wales and Co. ... "350 4 Thompson ... 2,118 0 0 


KIRKBY-IN ASHFIELD. —For the erection of schools, 
for the School Board. Mr. Lawrence Bright. architect, 
9, St. Peter’s Church-walk, Nottingham. Quantities by 
architect :— 


Wm. Bains... ..:.... £5,070 |.Wm. Maule... .. ... £4,935 

G. Gaulton .. ... ... 4,980] T. Cuthbert ... ... ... 4,927 

DEL WV CK OTE. sk is75) iss ‘ 970 | H. Gilbert .. 4,860 

T. Barlow ... .. .. 4.9501 J. Oscroft, Nottingham* 4,730 
* Accepted. 


System for 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


HOTELS; 
CLUBS, 


S&C. 


4X 


THE WHOLE oF THE TILING’ IN THE 
NEW 


BLACKWALL TUNNEL 


WORKS. BURSLEM. sTAFFs. 
LONDON OFFICE— 


BirkBeck BANK CHAMBERS 
SouTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HovtBorNeEC. 


mington, for Mr. K. M., Spencer. Mr. R 


E.C. Mr. C. Watkins, architect : — 


Nos. 73 to 81, Clifton-street, and the City Stone Yard, 
Finsbury, E. C., forthe Home and Colonial Stores, Limited. 
Mr. Robert Willey, architect, 33, New Bridge-street, E.C. Mr. 


Electra Bells, 
PUSHES, INDICATORS, &c., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO— 
EAGLE ELECTRICAL 


LEAMINGTON.—For the erection of residence at Lea- LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 6, Great Marlboro’ -street, 


A. Briggs, ce W. Messrs. W.'G. ag oo and Son, architects :— 


tect, Norfolk-street, Strand. Quantities by Mr. J. Gandy :— Webber ... .. £4,739 | Ashby Bros. ... ... £4,587 | 
Bromage & Evans. - £6,223 13 | Smith and Son , £4,636 0 Carmichael ...7....... 4,720° hi aed id Motes) 14,480 
J.-S: Kimberley iz, 75,858 10 Barber Holloway Bros. ..... 4, "700 Lindon _... 4,303 — 
Parnell and Son ~... 4,767. 0] Coventry* 4,599 0 F. and H. Higgs ... 4,690] Patman and Fother- 

*A ccepted. F. and F. Wood ... ... 4, 680 ingham: (£08) 03.5 4,281 


LONDON.—For rebuilding 1, 2, and 3, Brabant-court, LONDON.—For reconstructing twenty-eight gas retorts, 


for the Darenth Asylum (tenders from three selected firms), 


Soper: vec for the Metropolitan Aslyams Board ;— 

Foster and Dicksee ... £25 998. £3, 783 } hee ti waSey Co., £1,425 J. fe) Bs ie ao Sob, £1,290 
Ashby and Horner _... 22,745 3,202 anti y. Dempster ... 1332 then Tk ans ted. 
Lawrence and Sons ... 22, 410 3,122 s bog oe . ceepte 
Colls and Sons OL 937 2 O14 cL Sn —For new coroner’s court, mortuaries, shelters, — 
Ashby Bros. 917392 3’ O54 &c., High-street, Poplar, E., for the Board of Works for the — 
F. and H. Higgs... 31°749 9/836 Poplar pea nee Lansdell and Harrison, architects, — 
WiDo wis cae re 31.736 23°767 94.503 38, Bow-lane, E Quantities by Mr. Jno. R. Hunt, Bridge 
Patman and Fother- = ra House, 181, puree Victoria-street, E.C.: % 

ingham,*) 0). / 21,642 2,793 24.435 A, E. Symes ... ...> ... £8,575 | Godfrey and Son... . £7,942 
H. Lovatt Fly MMC I 3763 24. 402 Gregory and Co. 48,187. Syenvers Santo & Co. 7,796 
J. Greenwood 91.287 2,662 233,949 The General Builders, H. and R. Roberts . 6,946 

1% * Limited W. Norton... ... ... 6,764 


LONDON.—For the erection of warehouse the site of . 
0d a i ala 9 MANCHESTER. Thea for the erection of a club 


enre. Mossley, for the Mossley Working Men’s Club. 
. Cook, architect, 39, Victoria-buildings, Manches- ~ 


So .o 


Quantities by Mr. A . Howard, the Outer Temple, E.C. :— ter: i 
Extra for Glazed Masonry, Bricklaying, &e, —J. Batley, Moss- ' 
Brick Front. ley is ... £1,390 J 
Allen ... ii tie Nee » £25, 85500 fist, £1,000 Joinery: reas Hewkin, Greenfield .. 584 
Larter is 125,000 2.3:v....  . 860 Plastering. Whitehead and Sons, Dobeross.. 74 
Holland and Hannen |, 2 24,914 2... 550 Slating.—Pickles Bros., Leeds _ ... Pipes 
Woodward ... Mg it) 24,290 470 Painting.—H. Sutcliffe, Mossley -. oe 30 
Clarke and Bracey... Sire RP TW Saat 11 MORTLAKE.—For the construction of roads upon the” 
Lascelles es 2 a, ws 28,881 456 Castlenau Estate, High-road, Mortlake. Mr. Robert Willey, — 
Dove Bros. wie 205805 550 surveyor, 33, New Rapids street, E.C.:— 
Patman and Fotheringham ~. 21,791 491 Wimpey ‘and Co .. £8,060 Woodham*. .... ... w.. £2,589) 
Smith and Son A *. w» 21,269 450 | Rogers and Gok reas 27750 *Accepted 4h 


JULIUS SAX & CO. Lowen. 


re die 


FIRE ALARMS, 
BURGLAR ALARMS, 


WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCKS, 


WATER GAUGES, &. 


© 


FRONT DOOR. DRAWING ROOM. DININC ROOM 


BED ROOM!. BEDROOM 2. BATH ROOM 


WORKS, IT9, COLDHARBOUR LANE, S.E. 


Makers of FARRAR’S Registered 
“Climax” and ‘‘Eclipse” Steel 


CASEMENTS. 


Fanlight Gearing. 


Makers 0 


yy 


D. 0. BOYD'S 


Patent Warm-Air — 
STOVES & GRATES, &c, 


TRUSS & HENDRY’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


SmenD FoR CATALOGUES TO 


4, MARLBOROUGH MEWS, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


May 3, sheen AND — ARCHITECTURAL _RECORD. — x1 
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STAND BUILDE RS’ EXHIBITION All Communications at present to be addressed to— 
No. 22, 
. LONDON, April, 1899. J. C. MOORE, The Meads, EASTBOURNE. 


Moores Patents Company “ 


Registered Offices: %73, DIGBETH, BIRMINGHAM, 


HESE window patents cover the only complete and up-to-date windows on 
the market, and are now in use with the following advantages over the 
ordinary antiquated pocket frames or other costly and complicated sorts. 

Our frame, being of Solid Material, it is much more substantial and 
labour is saved, in sawing, planing, and a lot of carpenter’s time putting it 
together. 

The sashes are made in the usual way and are slung so that they are 
alwavs bearing on the inner beading; consequently they cannot rattle. 

While both sashes can be regulated in any position with the hand, a child 
can also regulate them in like manner with the sliding handles. 

A self-tastener operates when the sashes are closed, making it impossible 
to open them from without, while it pulls the meeting rails tight together, 
and ensures them being locked. 

These sashes can also be regulated when high up by bringing the end of 
the cord down, or at a distance, by carrying ‘it. to any part of the com- 
partment or building. 

By stitching the ‘end of a new cord to the old, and pulling the latter out 
by the other end, it is replaced in a minute by the new. Should it at any 
time break, the sashe 4s are secured against falling, and a domestic can lace in 
a new cord in a few minutes, avoiding the unpleasantness and expense of 
bringing strange workmen into the house. 

Simply and. only by lowering both sashes tothe bottom and turning in the 
hinged beading and withdrawing the parting bead, these sashes can be turned 
inward like a door on their hinges, for cleaning, &e., during which time they 
cannot lift off only when desired. This will prevent hundreds of accidents 
and save heavy damages under the Employers’ Liability Act. 

These windows are warranted watertight, and, as it is impossible to open 
them from without unless a smash is made, and being without doubt the 
most simple, cheap and efficient yet introduced, they are wanted everywhere, 
and on this account this Company can only take orders to execute them in 
rotation and as soon as the additional machinery is completed for turning 
out very large quantities. 

Moore’s Patent Fanlight Opener beats all records for cheapness and 
simplicity, as one cord operates it without cog or screw-gear. 

Moore’s Patent Door Spring does not require oiling. It is so simple 
it can be put on a door in a few minutes. While it closes the door gently, it 
will hold it open. It costs very little, and cannot get out of order. 

For further particulars address— 


J. C. MOORE, The Meads, EASTBOURNE. 


UPPER SASH 


MOORE’S PATENT. 


en 
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NORWICH.—For erecting a residence, Newmarket-road, 
aca for Mr. E, D. Adcock. Mr. A. F. Scott, architect, 
Norwich :— 


T. H. Yelf -.... «.. ... £1,765 ] W..S. Dawes .... ..., ..: £1,625 
RW e Walkin) eer F COb ACE OGY et Wey at 2 1504 
Tyrrell -BIOssic ie oe carey 000 |S. EER yee is ee be 1 DUE 
YoungsandSon... ... 1,640} J. Evans*... sy 1,561 


emery iy) *Accepted. 
{All of Norwich.] 
NORWOOD.—Ffor the construction of new roads and 
sewers, Lenham and Hythe-roads, Grangewood Estate, 
Norwood, Surrey :— 


Scarles Bros. ... 


H. Woodham 1... £2,173 | 8. Kavanagh.:. ... ... £1,384 
AC! Soan! oo ae wn 1,750) Be Smith oie 225 
Bi dles! 6240 138 eo 1, 7OR.’.- Ballard, Jam., 
W. Langridge _... 1,598 Child’s Hill, Hen- 
W.H. Wheeler .. .... 1,550 don (accepted) .... ... 1,212 


OXFORD.—For raising the main building another storey, 
and making other alterations and additions at Lloyd’s 
Oriental Café, corner Market-street, Oxford. Mr. Herbert 
bate te architect and suryeyor, 15, Magdalen-street, Ox- 
(O23 ¢ Te 
Wilkins Bros... ., ... £430] Kingerlee and Sons* ... £315 
S$. Hutchins ean ee bm *A ccepted, 

QUADRING FEN (Spalding).—Accepted for the erection 
of stabling, granary, cart hovel, piggery, boiling house, and 
covering of crew yard for Henry Casswell, Esq. Mr. Edward 
A. Jollye, architect, High-street, Donington :— 

Thomas H. Cade, Boston ce wv o ... £580 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—For the erection of a Tech- 
nical School, Henley-street, for the Committee. Mr. Arthur 
S. Flower, architect, 7, Gordon-place, London, W.C. 
Quantities by Mr. W. Thornicraft, 6, South-square, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C, :— 

R. M. Hughes .,. £2,241 0 0 
Callaway Bros.,.. 1,999 0 0 


Geo. Whateley, 
Stratford - on - 


Smith and Sons 1,800 0 0 Avon* se he £1,660, 0.0 
Fincher and Co. 1,785 0 0| Smallwood. and 
J, Haris 6 6" 4. 1,710 113 Cows Bey .- » 1,620 0 0 
E. T. Kennard... 1,663 15 0 

*A ccepted. 


RAWTENSTALL (Lancs.)—For the construction of 
pipe sewer, manholes, &c.,for the Corporation, Mr, A, W. 
Lawson, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Rawtenstall :— 

Wm. Jenkins .,, £3,486 0 0 
Thomas Turner 3,224 3 11 
Enoch Tempest 38,054 4 8 


H. N. Davison ... £2,832 18 9 
John Moore .. 2,826.10 7 
P; D. and §. D. 


J.and J. Lee .. 2,992 0 7 Hayes, Stock- 
Etheridge and Ree Se SO ple 1b) 38 
Clarke ,.. ..,. 2,889 8.0 * Accepted. 


_, WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


\\\| Zor Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
S| Zastimates and full particulars on ap 
SY \ plication to 
Ni} THOS. GREGORY: & CO., 
i WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


WHITBY.—For the erection of parish room, St. Hilda’s- ; 
terrace, Whitby, for the Rey. Canon Austen _and Com- IS the Best Material for Road- 
mittee. Mr. E. H.: Smales, architect, 5, Flowergate, 


ways, Footways, Damp 


Whitby :— : : 
With Swreties. . Courses, Roofings, Ware--, SY 
Langdale and Sons be ae a £1,590 0 ¢ * 
Ri Harland <4" tie Peed deg aatoe 31) 48y,.0 | house Floors, Basements, 
John Brain, Whitby (accepted) .. ,.. . 1,525. 0 | Stables,. Coachhouses R' < . 
Without Sureties. ” : S 
O.- Winterburn. ©. ee are Boe 4 1,670.0 | Slaughterhouses, e it) | 
Fletcher and Gladstone ©. 0 12 6 age 5 hicwicles c,  / Particulars 
; ¥ 
Lavatories, “is Sige’ | 
COMPETITIONS. _ Tennis- apa ale 


the Offices, 
HAMILTON 
HOUSE, — 


BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


Courts, 
&e., 


LUMSTEAD VESTRY. 
TO ARCHITECTS. | 
PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS | AND 

PUBLIC LIBRARY AT GOSSAGE ROAD, 

PLUMSTEAD. 

The Vestry of the Parish of Plumstead invite Archi- 
tects to submit DESIGNS for their proposed new | 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS and PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
which must be delivered to the Vestry Clerk at the | 


Vestry Hall; Maxey-road, Plumstead, not later thau |. ‘ i : 
NOON on JULY 27th, 1899. WILLIAM BROWN 


The contemplated expenditure is £40,000, and | ‘6 . 
premiums of £100, £75, and £50 will be paid to the THE ~ BRICKLAYER STEEPLE-JACK,’’ 
authors 4 the Deniers pees inet eencraat cee | 55, BESCHY STREET, OLDHAM. 
respectively by r. E ARD . MOUNTEF eee, eAene é 
F.R.I.B.A., the Assessor appointed by the Vestry, Mepuiavtarer eue Spector, oC ie COND eotane HOES ae 


whose decision shall be final. 


Plans of the site and particulars of required accom- | Lightning Conductors Electrically Tested, 


modation, and instructions and conditions of competi- | ESTIMATES given for Pointing Schools, Chapels, Warehouses 

tions, may be obtained on and after APRIL 27th, 1899, | or Factories with Ground Mortar, Cement, or Damp-proof Maotic- 
on application to me at the Vestry Hall, Plumstead. Telegraphic Address: ‘ SPIRE, OLDHAM.” “a 
By order, ! : ; : 4 
EDWIN HUGHES, ‘ 

Vestry Hall, Vestry Clerk. Binding Cases may be had on application 

Maxey-road, : 
Plumstead, 
‘April 25th, 1899. 1 to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each 


STANLEY BROS., LTD., NUNEATON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks, Blue and Brindled Wire Guts, ] 
RED ROOFING TILES, RIDGES & FINIALS, WHITE & COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS, &c. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


OMAN’S Firerroor_Fioors. 


SSS —— 


Used in 


nearly 


000 BUILDINGS. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRONWORK. 


GRANITIC STEPS ARD PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. ‘ ee a 


BELOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS. 


and Girders. 


—y' 


§ 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Homan Ropexrs,”’ Lonpon Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. 


OFFICES: 17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. WORKS: Nine Elms Lane, S.W. | 
y 


EFIRECLAY BRICK WORES, PARESTONE, DORSET. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED 


Milne’s Registered 
Anti-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


(With Syphonie Action). a e 


INCREASES 
UP-DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, 


| 


| 


101 MELODY RD. WANDSWORTH COMMON 


s.w. 


ODMIUS TEs: 


or PAVEMENTS 
4 WALLS HEARTHS < nil 


e~\ AS USED BY THE -- ! Quick Supply ! 


ad * o. aa ) . 
Lean Arclitects souls 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILE 


— 


© 


‘sY 43 Cathedrals, Thousands of Churches, Public 

jaq Buildings, and Private Residences PF. % 
Se? Tiles. Best @Qualits Only” Mercere Best Quality! 
Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to ‘ , #9 


|wW.GODWIN & SON, “#" WITHINGTON, 


« Patronised by Royalty. | Established 188. | Near HEREFORD. Low Price! 


[wis NTT . io (om 
——— Oe nN raeraRS ers Frans = 0 CER 1 OOS 2 A A Oe Ce 


London Showrooms—15, BARTLETT’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, F.C, 


« 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See hacde Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Lta. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Ce eet = Ko Dae eer 

THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested PY. H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


uit BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


EBE2 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION. 


AN SECOND survey of the Exhibition at the 

Agricultural Hall amply confirms the 
opinion we expressed last week that this is the 
largest and most comprehensive exhibition of 
the kind that has yet been held. There is 
scarcely any one of the numerous industries 
involved in building that is not fairly 
represented. In the matter of arrangement 
a great improvement has been made as com- 
pared with the exhibitions of previous years ; 
the grouping together of exhibits of the 
same character — electrical, smoke-abate- 
ment, road-making and so on—is” con- 
venient for purposes of comparison as well 
as in other ways. During the past week 
visits have been paid to the exhibition by 
the Institute of Builders, the Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers’ and the 
Surveyors’ Institution. To-day the Clay- 
workers’ Institute are holding their annual 
meeting and dinner at the Agricultural Hall, 
and to-morrow the Society of Architects will 
pay an official visit. We resume this week 
our detailed examination of the exhibits. In 
order that we may deal more or less adequately 
with the large number of stands that are 
worthy of notice, thisweek’s number is enlarged 
by the addition of four extra pages. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY.* 


The Exhibition was formally opened at 
noon on Wednesday. by Professor G. Aitchi- 
son, R.A. After making a tour of the 
building, in company with a number of 
other distinguished visitors, and examining 
many of the more notable exhibits, Pro- 
fessor Aitchison presided over a _ small 
meeting held in the gallery, and delivered a 
very interesting address, .which, . however, 
owing to the noisy efforts of workmen and 
others, engaged in putting the finishing 
touches to the stands, was, unfortunately, 
inaudible to a large section of the. audience. 
Professor Aitchison began by referring to the 
importance of the industries represented at 
the Exhibition. He pointed out that no 
building of brick, stone, or concrete could be 
erected without lime or cement, at ‘least in 
this country, though we read of Babylon being 
built of bricks and asphalte. The inventor of 


mortar was not known, but it was known that, 
the pyramids of Gizeh were put together with’ 


it. It was to the necessity for limestone and 
fuel that were due the destruction of so many 
temples and other grand classical monuments. 


The Uses of the Exhibition. 


Viollet le Due gave a long list of all the 
trades involved in building. They had come 
to this Exhibition to see new inventions and 


new applications of machinery to the builder’s - 


eraft. The show was more or less useful to 
everyone, but was particularly so to the archi- 
tect. The application of machinery to all sorts 
of productions had been of immense advantage 
to those engaged in building. As an example 
of the usefulness of this application of 
machinery, Professor Aitchison mentioned that 
on one occasion he wanted to use some square 
moulded balusters, but the expense of work- 


‘ing these by hand was too great to allow of 


their use being thought of. He found, how- 
ever, at a previous Building Trades’ Exhibi- 
tion, an exhibit that had been worked by 
machinery, and this enabled him to adopt the 
style of balusters desired. 

Steam and Hlectricity. 

One of the ancient Roman poets spoke of 
“dreadful war yoking the red dragons to 
her iron car,” but the elemental dragons, said 
the Professor, had been yoked by the moderns 
to the golden car of peace. The ancients had 


used the fall of water and the force of wind 


_.* This report appeared in the Second Editi 
: jee last week’s number, published on Thursday lant ind 


te 
(hats 3 


t 


proposed byoMire. Jay - 
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for mills and ships, but just before our time 
the application of steam had increased our 
power of production at least a hundred fold, 
while the advances of electrical science— 
which were well demonstrated in this ex- 
hibition—opened a vista which was amazing 
to contemplate. 


High Wages and Bad Workmanship. 


One of the great revolutions of recent times 
had been the increased wages of the working 
classes; but, like other revolutions, this had 
not been wholly advantageous, for it had been 
the means of encouraging the manufacture of 
rubbish. Up to a comparatively late period 
England was celebrated for the excellence of 
her workmanship ; English cabinet work was 
known abroad for the excellence of its wood 
and fitting ; and English firms, he hoped, were 
still celebrated for the excellenceand durability 
of their machinery; but in some classes of 
manufacture it had become almost impossible 
to get anything really good. There was an 
insane desire to have things cheap, without 
regard to their excellence and durability, or 
even their temporary utility. The bulk of 
English cabinet work was very different from 
what it once was; small fastenings having 
the appearance of solid brass would bend in 
the fingers as if they were lead, while sash- 
lines and chair bands were made of stuff 
scarcely more durable than tinder. 


An Exception. 


In certrain trades there was a counterpoise 
to this passion for rubbish; in all kinds of 
sanitary appliances perfection of workmanship 
was one of the necessities. This was an 
immense advantage to the workman and 
manufacturer ; it taught them to be thorough, 


‘careful, and accurate, and not toscamp their 


work, for the tests which sanitary experts had 
learned to apply, instantly discovered imperfect 
work or materials. 

Colour in Building. 

Professor Aitchison then turned to a con- 
sideration of the question of introducing colour 
in building work. Twenty or thirty years ago, 
he said, he had pointed out the enormousadvan- 
tageit would be in manufacturing towns to have 
the whole outer faces of buildings covered 
with enamelled bricks,or enamelled terra-cotta. 
This was sometimes done with white or pale 
coloured bricks in cases where the light for 
the fabric itself or neighbouring buildings had 
to be considered, but the appearance of such 
buildings was rather more hideous than if they 
had been built of ordinary brick. There were 
ridiculously few buildings of enamelled brick- 
work or earthenware where any attempt was 
made to give them beauty of form and colour. 
This was due to three causes: to the wretched 
leasehold system ; to the time required, and the 
accidents both to shape and colour of fine 
earthenware, inberent in the potter’s trade; and 
to the desire of people to get artistic design 
for nothing. 


The Use of Glazed Surfaces. 


As to the advantages of the kind of build- 
ing he advocated, Professor Aitchison pointed 
out that dirt and soot do not cling so much 
to a polished as to a rough and porous sur- 
face, and that which does stick is easily washed 
off. But what he chiefly insisted on was the 
great importance to mankind of beauty, both 
in. form and colour. The works of Nature 
were all. more or less beautiful, and those 
beauties were surely intended for man’s 
purification, solace, and delight. In great 
towns, therefore, where Nature’s beauties 
were shut out and where the sky was obscured 
by smoke and dust, there must be a lowering 
of man’s intellectual and moral powers, unless 
those gifted men who could impart beauty 
were employed to confer those beauties they 
had culled from Nature on the habitations and 
the utensils of townspeople. The Professor 
quoted Charles Garnier’s description of what he 
hoped Paris might become, and concluded with 
the expression of a hope that this country might 
furnish to the whole world artistic productions 
that might vie with the works of Flaxman, if 
they did not equal the superhuman excellence 
of the Greeks. 

A vote of thanks to Professor Aitchison was 
Swan, F.R.S., who 


» y { 


architect with working drawings if he wish 


[ Supplement, May 3, 1899_ 
said that we in England suffered from our 
conservatism. We were a conservative people; — 
that wasa source of strength, but also of weak- 
ness. English people generally were too prone 
to adhere to old methods when new ones had 
been found which ought to supercede the old. — 
Means were required, suchas this exhibition — 
afforded, for making known the improvements 
that had taken place in the buildingarts. The 
motion was seconded in a few sentences by Sir — 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., and heartily carried. 
Professor Aitchison’s acknowlegement of the 
compliment concluded the proceedings. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LIMITED. 


Messrs. Crossley Bros.; Limited, of 10, St. 
Bride Street, are showing the following © 
engines :—One eight manpower nominal hori- | 
zontal gas engine, which is capable of giving a 
maximum effective horse-power of one and a — 
half, at its normal speed of 270 revolutions per ~ 
minute. One ten horse-power normal hori- 
zontal gas engine, which is capable of giving 
a maximum effective horse-power of twenty- — 
two, at its normal speed of 180 revolutions — 
per minute. One two horse-power nominal — 
horizontal oil engine, which is capable of 
giving a maximum effective horse-power of 
four and a quarter, at its nominal speed of 230 — 
revolutions per minute. One four horse-power “a 
nominal high speed special electric light gas ‘a 


| engine, with extra-heavy flywheel and extend 


bearing, capable of giving a maximum — 
effective horse-power of 13°4 at its normal 
speed of 250 revolutions per minute. ‘This 
engine is being employed to drive the electric 
lighting installation of the stand, which con- 
sists of six are lamps and forty-eight sixteen 
candle-power incondescent lamps. All the — 
above, except the oil engine, are shown in — 
operation. { 


THE EASILY CLEANED WINDOW 
COMPANY. 


The E.C.W. sashes are on view at No. 106 — 
Stand in Row F. The exhibitors claim that 
their method is the simplest and safest, as all 
sashes and fanlights can be cleaned from ~ 
inside. The patent sashes, casements, and 
fanlights are adaptable to any window without — 
alteration to the frames, and can be supplied 
ready to fit to new or old frames, solid or 
cased. The firm is willing to supply any 


the builders to make the sashes, the fittings 
only being supplied by the E.C.W. Co. ; and 
they specially invite architects and builders to 
inspect the patent at their stand, or at their 
offices at 15, Chester Street, Shrewsbury. 


; EDWIN PALMER. a 
Palmer’s Patent Wire-supported Travelling 
Cradle is now so well known that a notice of 
it is almost superfluous; but Mr. Palmer, of 
250, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 
anxious that all the building public may 
become personally acquainted with its merits, 
exhibits a large size model of his “cradle” in 
full working trim. It needs but half an eye 
to see that it is destined, in course of time, to 
beat the old-fashioned cradle off the field, or, 
shall we say, the house front. ae 


SISSONS BROS. AND CO. 


‘As we recently (in our issue for April 19th) 
drew attention to this firm’s speciality—Hall’s 
Sanitary Washable Distemper, it i = 
fluous to repeat here the particulars there 
given. It may suffice now to say that Messrs. 
Sissons Bros. and Co. show at their stand the 
varied applications of this material to all 
classes of work. 4 


WwW. G. AND L. ENGLAND. 

It might with truth be said that of the 
inventing of different styles of reversible 
windows there is no end; and, carrying candour — 
a point further, it might almost have been 
said that the reversible window, which had ©» 
not some fatal defect or else required an 
apprenticeship in order to become acquainted 
with the vagaries of its working, still remained 
to be invented. Another point which hat 
seriously hindered anything like a genera 


t 


fon Fe 
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sl adoption of any style of reversible window, 


however desirable from every point of view 
‘such a general adoption might be, has been 
the question of costs. On account of the extra 
pox involved, reversible windows must always 
@ more expensive than windows not so fitted ; 
but in the windows exhibited at their stand 
by Messrs. England, of Summer Lane Saw 
Mills, Barnsley (London representative, Mr. 
Hz. F. Pickering, 84, Melbourne Grove, Hast 
_ Dulwich, S.E.), the usual objections seem to 
_ be met in a simple and practical manner. 
_ Here we find an ordinary sash frame with 
_ sashes hung in the usual manner, excepting 
_ that the weights are attached to independent 
_ stiles to which the sashes proper are pivot 
hung at their exact centre. Both sashes and 
_ stiles are rebated so that when the reversing 
* sashes are in their ordinary position, and a 
2B. couple of flush bolts—one on either side at the 
i head—in each are shot, draught proof sashes 
are secured that slide up and down in the 
ordinary way. In addition to the simplicity 
of construction and action and, of course, con- 
_ sequent thereon, we are informed that the 
_ cost very slightly exceeds that of ordinary 
sashes and frames. These windows should 
_ have a future before them. 


& 


| THE ANDERSON PATENT PIPE 
. COUPLING SYNDICATE. 

This pipe coupling is designed to obviate 
_ the necessity of wiped solder joints, and is 
applicable to all kinds of block tin, lead, and 
_ lead to iron pipe connections. As applied to 
__ lead pipes, the ends are flared—a pair of special 
lead-pipe expanding pliers being employed— 
_ to fit the interior of the coupling (of brass) ; 
_ & special conical casting is then inserted 


val 


2 es 
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between the two ends of the pipes and the 


which, it is claimed, is absolutely tight under 

_ any pressure. A further advantage is that 

_ the joint can be uncoupled and recoupled 
indefinitely without injury to the connection. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Syndicate at Clun House, Surrey Street, 
London, W.C. 


RIGBY, BATTCOCK, AND CO. 


This exhibit comprises specimens of the 
various kinds of brushes and tools used in the 
painting and decorating trades; the quality 
of these goods Messrs. Rigby, Battcock and 
Co. (50, Bethnal Green Road, London, E.) 
claims to be “second to none.” Specially 
noteworthy are their copper banded brushes 

_ and tools; and a description of their exhibit 
would scarcely be complete without reference 
to a couple of relics in the shape of stumps of 
what were once distemper brushes, the bristles 
showing remarkably even wearing properties, 
and still (so the firm claim) retaining their 
“spring.” 


JOSEPH WEDGWOOD AND SONS, 
LIMITED. 

An elegant exhibit, in a special position, is 
that made by the above-named firm, of Etruria, 
Staffs, and Hatton Garden, E.C. (London 
agent, A. Richards). It shows in a pleasing 
and tasteful manner the application of glazed 
tiles to both internal and external decorative 
purposes. The interior of the building pre- 
sents a complete scheme of decoration in the 
“Adams” style, entirely ceramic, treated in 
four tones of one colour, which at once convinces 
one that tile decoration can be made “restful 
enough for ordinary living rooms.” With this 
is introduced with pleasing effect original 

_Jasper plaques ; these have subjects upon them 
modelled by such masters as Flaxman, Tassie, 
Hackwood, &c.; their beauty, therefore, needs 
no description. Thisstyle of decoration is par- 
ticularly suitable for hall, smoking, or billiard 

_ rooms in private houses. On the exterior of 

_ the stand are seen examples of richly coloured 

schemes and bright warm tones, which lend 

_ themselves to the exterior decoration of public 

_ buildings (so desirablein this cold, grey climate), 
or the -vestibules, saloons, and. smoking rooms 

_ of hotels, theatres, &e. The oak mantel within 

_ the building has been specially made for this 

exhibit by the well-known firm (established 
over a century) of Messrs. Thomas Edwards 
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coupling is tightly screwed up, making a joint 
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and Sons, Newcastle-under-Lyme, who have 
also furnished the room. The Jasper frieze in 
the overmantel is made from the original 
models of Flaxman, and represents the twelve 
dancing houris following the chariot of 
Aurora. The panel in the mantel is also from 
the original moulds, the subject being the 
nine muses. There are also a collection of 
vases, and specimens of all classes of tiles 
for walls, floors, &c. 


ABRAHAM THOMAS COOPER. 


Mr. A. 'T. Cooper, of 92, Moray Road, Fins- 
bury Park, London, N., is at hand with his 
well-known suction and vacuum pump; his 
periodical seances with this appliance, in com- 
bination with the exhibit of relics comprising 
all manner of unconsidered trifles gleaned from 
the otherwise unfathomable fastnesses of 
choked sinks and drains, suggest latent possi- 


‘bilities in the shape of hidden treasures, when 


his pump, to which no obstruction seems 
sacred, once gets to work. Mr. Cooper also 
exhibits samples of Cooper and Bryant’s 
patent “clincher” lock—* absolutely burglar 
proof.” The advantages claimed for this lock 
over others are: (1) That, the bolt being con- 
structed with an aperture at the end which 
slides over and clinches the catch firmly, the 
door is securely fastened, so as to prevent 


trouble was experienced from crooked pieces 
or bad joints.” This speaks volumes for the 
care whieh the firm takes in executing its 


/ 


orders. (// pe 3 


THE PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING 
AND ASPHALTE/CO., LIMITED. 


Vuleanite roofing: ¢fiat rodfs covered with 
vulcanite and converted into (#ardens and 
promenades—seems to be steadily growing 
into favour, if we may judge from the photo- 
graphic views of completed jobs issued with 
the catalogue of the Patent Vulcanite Roofing 
and Asphalte Co., Limited, of Dace Road, 
Old Ford Road, London, E., and Belfast. 
Samples of this material, also of asphalte 
damp-course, and felts for general building 
purposes, are on view at their stand; and 
those interested should make a point of 
visiting it, or of writing to the company for 
a catalogue, 


LOWE’S PATENT SANITARY PIPE 
JOINT SYNDICATE, LTD. 


The joint supplied by this firm is claimed 
by the makers to be a perfect and reliable 
water-tight joint as soon as it is completed. 
The patent consists in the use of bitumen for 
the joint, doing away with a socket altogether.. 


SHOWING METHOD OF MAKING LOWE’S PATENT SANITARY PIPE JOINTS ON SURFACE OF 
GROUND BEFORE LAYING IN TRENCHES. 


* 


any person from prizing the door open from 
the outside, and (2) that the catch which 
fastens the large bolt also slides a shutter 
over the keyhole, thus preventing picking or 
tampering with from the outside. 


JAMES STIFF AND SONS. 


This Lambeth firm are exhibiting a splendid 
collection of architectural terra-cotta work. 
The first thing that meets the eye in looking 
at the stand, is a richly carved Corinthian 
capital in terra-cotta. This is in very high 
relief, and forms a splendid centre to an in- 
teresting exhibit. Various styles of terminals, 
trusses, cantalivers, medallions, pedestals, 
vases, &c., in buff and red, are being shown. 
Sanitary stone ware is a speciality of the firm, 
and-many specimens of their work are to be 
seen at the stand. Messrs. Stiff and Sons 
had an extraordinary task to perform some 
time ago. An order was given them to supply 
and send out ready for placing about’ 30,000 
cubic feet of terra-cotta, to be manufactured 
from drawings made some 7000 miles away. 
They successfully accomplished this feat ; and 
the architect states that “each piece fitted 
exactly into the place intended for it, and no 


The joint is made by smearing the ends which 
butt with clay,in a plastic condition. A cast 
iron collar is then fitted over the joint, and 
the bitumen is poured through a hole in the 
top. This mixture flows round the pipe, filling 
up the space between it and the collar, and 
completes the operation. The firm are demon- 
strating at their stand the strength of the 
joint by means of air pressure. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the method of 
making joints on surface of ground, before 
laying in trenches. The address of the syndi- 
cate is, 315, Dashwood House, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 


ENGRAVED WOOD, LIMITED. 


A good selection of artistic wood panels, 
pediments, brackets, mouldings, &c., for a 
variety of purposes, will be found at this 
exhibit. The elegantly designed panels turned 
out by this Liverpool firm are much cheaper 
than those done by hand, and being wood 
throughout, are not liable to the drawbacks 
that seem inseparable from composition panels. 
Special attention should be paid to the patent 
chamfered panels, of which some splendid 
patterns are shown. 


AN OVERDOOR (6FT. BY IFT. 91N.). 


THE WOOD-CARVING CO., 
LIMITED. 


This stand is, perhaps, one of the most 
artistic in the Exhibition. The front is 
formed of a Saracenic fitment, and is 
a splendid piece of work. The firm are 
making a great speciality of this kind of work, 
and also their carved wood over-doors, a 
number of which are shown on the stand. 
The one here illustrated is typical of what 
they produce. Specimens of hand-carved 
panels, pediments, spandrils, capitals, and 
brackets are being exhibited, and the work- 
manship in all cases is excellent. Examples 
of mouldings for dados, picture frames, 
cornices, &c., made by the firm, complete 
this very pretty exhibit. The address 


of the company is Windsor Street, Birmine- 
ham. 


THE SANITARY LEAD LINING AND 
PIPE BENDING CO., LIMITED. 


The patent lead lined pipes and fittings 
introduced by this firm are. an_ important 
innovation. The firm claim that owing to 
the precautions taken, it is impossible for the 
lead lining to collapse. These pipes can be 
cut with facility to any length required. The 
lining is non-corrosive, and the iron casing so 
protects the lead as-to render perforation or 
indentation a matter of impossibility. The 
Sanitary Lead Lining and Pipe Bending Co., 
Limited, of Cremorne Wharf, Lots Road, 
London, 8.W., state that the pipes have been 
subjected to severe heat tests, and boiling 


water has been passed through them without, 


any injury to the lining. At the exhibition 
a py, extensive display of the pipes is being 
made. 


EWART AND SON. 


Messrs. Ewart and Son, of 350, Euston 
Road, London, N.W.., have a very large exhibit, 
a special feature of which is the hydraulic 
ventilator. This is driven by means of a 
water jet, and costs about one halfpenny per 
hour to keep going. It seems to be perfectly 
noiseless. ‘The “Pagoda” soil pipe, made in 
Copper or zinc, is a new thing, and admirably 
serves the purpose for which it is intended. 
Messrs. Ewart havé succeeded in producing 
a porcelain enamel which rivals iron in hard- 
ness. The bath on which it is used is éalled 
the “Ewart agate porcelain bath.” Although 
the enamel is so hard, it expands with the 
metal it covers. The geysers and heat 
radiators supplied by this firm are too well 
known to need describing here, but mention 
must be made of the fact that the “Acme ” 
geyser supplies boiling water in the remark- 
ably short time of one minute, 


BROAD AND CO. LTD. 


Messrs. Broad and Co. Limited, of Padding- 
ton, who were the pioneers in introducing 
white enamelled ware into general use for 
drainage appliances, exhibit an excellent 
assortment of interceptors, grease and gully 
traps, channel pipes and junctions, manhole 
covers, and sanitary specialities generally. 
Their impermeable pipes are of so excellent a 


quality as to render the water pressure test 
- f 
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superfluous, but this test is still applied by them 
to these particular pipes, as also to salt glazed 
ware. They make a strong point of the design 
and configuration of their traps, &c., ease of 
flow and accessibility being leading features. 
This firm also exhibits samples of various 
kinds of bricks, brick-making forming an 
important branch of their business; amongst 
the samples may be found an exceedingly use- 
ful wire cut engineering brick, now being made 
at their Southall Brickworks; this brick 
is peculiarly hard, and has a ring like true 


metal. Broad and Co.’s patent sink is 
a most useful improvement on the old 
pattern, and will doubtless be largely 
used. 


‘ 


W. P. BONWICK. 


Mr. W. P. Bonwick, of 40, Clinton Road, 
Bow, London, E., is the manufacturer of “The 
Flaming Kitchener Cheek,” which is a patent 
fuel saver and a smoke consumer. ‘This 
patent cheek is made of the best Stourbridge 
fireclay, and is perforated with holes. These 
holes: lead into central passages having exit 
at the top, through which the flames are 
drawn from the hottest part of the fire. Con- 
bustion takes place, and very little smoke or 
soot passes into the flues. “The Flaming 
Fire Brick” also serves the same pur- 
pose. Mr. Bonwick is illustrating the 
value of his patent at his stand at the 
exhibition. 


J. MITCHELL AND CO. 


This firm occupy a prominent position on 
the ground floor, and the special feature of 
their stand is the enamelled fireclay bath, 
which is convenient and at the same time 
attractive in appearance. An article in great 
demand is their syphon closet, which is made 
in one piece. The firm claim that it is 
impossible for the closet to empty itself and 
so unseal the trap. They are exhibiting a 
new range of urinals which do not need a 
sparge-pipe, as the flushing rim is in the ware. 
The patent inspection valve is a very useful 
arrangement, as it affords ready access to the 
clearing arm of the sewer gas interceptor. 
The address of the firm is Craven House, 
Drury Lane, London, W.C. 


J.C. BROADBENT AND CO. 


Although the employment of silicate cotton 
—sometimes termed “slag wool,” the material 
being a mineral fibre, somewhat resembling 
wadding or cotton wool, prepared from slag, 
the refuse from iron smelting furnaces—for 
fire-proofing and sound-proofing purposes is no 
new thing, the material has not, perhaps, so 
extended an application as it might have 
were it better known outside the building 
trades. Favourable notice must therefore be 


given to the exhibit of J. C. Broadbent and* 


-Co., of Redcar, Yorks, and 938, Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C., who show a large sec- 
tional model of a building in which silicate 
cotton is used in every possible direction 
where its application would be of advantage. 
This exhibit seemed to attract. a good 


deal of attention from visitors at the Ex- 


hibition, 


EXHIBITED BY THE WOOD CARVING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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THE MURAL DECORATIONS SYNDI- 
CATE, LIMITED. | 


The Mural Decorations Syndicate, Limited, — 
of 50, Milton Street, London, E.C., have © 
one of the most attractive stands at the exhibi- — 
tion. At each end of the stand is a room, the ~ 
walls of which are built with their patent terra- — 
cotta and wire lathing for fireproof partitions. 

A dome, also made with the terra-cotta and q 
wire lathing partially covered with their 
patent fibrous plaster, is over the space — 
between the two rooms. The dome is sup- — 
ported by four columns, the centres of which — 
are covered with the terra-cotta and wire — 
lathing and fibrous plaster. Panels and statues — 
made from the patent plaster are on view, and 
are very beautiful. The advantages claimed — 
for the mural decoration are that it is solid in 
relief, that it does not alter, cringe, crack, or 
move after being hung, and that its artistic 
beauty cannot fail to charm. The claims of 
the company seem to be in the main justified ; 
of the artistic beauty of the exhibit there can 
be no doubt. 


ASPINALL’S, LIMITED. 


This’ firm’s ordinary enamel is too well — 
known to need any describing, but “ Wapicti” — 
isa recent success. It isa washable distemper, — 
and has the properties of a strong disinfectant — 
and antiseptic agent.. It dries with a dull, 
flat surface, producing an effect not unlike 
fresco-painting. There seems to be no limit — 
to the number of colours to be obtained. 
“ Wapicti” is manufactured expressly for 
stopping the suction of porous walls, &c., and 
is a superior and effectual priming for new 
woodwork, saving coats of much more expen- 
sive paint. It will not decompose, chip, crack, 
or peel off, as is the case with size. An article 
of this description has long been the want of 
the decorating trade. “O” enamel is a 
good article ; it gives a brilliant gloss, works — 
easily, and dries hard. It is intended to be — 
used for inside work. For outside work the 
Indian enamel is especially suitable. Both of 
these enamels are made in various colours. 
Inside the stand a door is on view which has 
been painted with the “O” enamel. It has a 
good appearance, and the enamel has set very 
hara. " a 


THE EMDECA METAL DECORATION 
COMPANY. a 


The decoration manufactured by this firm 
is unique. It is made of thin, flexible, gauze — 
zinc sheets, which can be cut with ordinary — 
shears and bent round the sharpest angle 
without injury to the surface coating. It is as 
easy to fix as ordinary artistic wall coverings. 
Paste made of two parts of ordinary whiting, 
and one part of white lead, well ground and 
thoroughly mixed with ordinary varnish, is— 
the adhesive used. This is applied with 
a trowel or mason’s scraper to the back of the — 
sheet in a thin and even layer. The sheets 
can be applied to wood as well as to plaster, 
but not to walls or ceilings newly rendered 
with Portland cement. There are a number 
of attractive designs being exhibited, which 
are sure to commend themselves to visitors. 
The firm can work from a new design if a 
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~ sufficient guarantee to warrant the extra 
_ expense of making it is ordered. The Emdeca 


- London, E.C, 


Co’s. Offices are at 97, Queen Victoria Street, 


GEORGE SKEY AND CO., LIMITED. 
Messrs. Skey and Company, Limited, . of 


_ Wilnecote Works, near Tamworth, are showing 


an excellent combined sink standard and 


waste. It is made in stone ware, white, buff, 


— 


_ ean be done without any trouble. 


or brown glazed to match the sink. The most 
important advantage in connection with it, is 
that one side is entirely open and the trap or 


_ pipe is thus exposed, so that when it is neces- 


sary to remove or clean the trap or pipe, this 
These sinks 


_ are supplied with either one standard or two 


ee 


‘ 
t 


_ waste, and to be self-cleansing. 


standards. Skey’s channel and gully trap is 
claimed to prevent the suction of sewer gas or 
bad smells into the house through the sink 
A variety of 


_ other sanitary appliances can be seen at this 


stand, among which may be mentioned the 


_ firm’s salt and brown glazed kitchen sinks, 
7 : : . 

_ sink bends, stoneware sink traps, improved 
_ manhole “channel” traps, Trew’s grease traps, 


_ 
ie 


white and buff glazed channels, channel 


wy. 


_ curves, and Roger Field’s sewer gas inter- 
ceptor. 


The red and buff chimney pots shown 


are well shaped, as is also the firm’s spiral vent, 
_ which, they informed our representative, has 


_ sold in thousands on the coast. 


4 


‘ 


* COMPANY, LIMITED. 


"' 


. 


THE LIMNER ASPHALTE PAVING 


_ The interior of this stand is made attractive 
with a number of photographs. On each side 


of the stand is a long table on which will be 


_ found specimens of the asphalte made by the 


Their rock asphalte is principally : 


from Ragusa, in Sicily, and from their 
own mines at Montrotier, Bassin de Seyssel. 
The article is quarried in the usual manner 


and brought to England in the natural state. 


2 


Refined bitumen, Bridport grit, and asphalte 
powder are being shown in great variety. The 
-address of the firm is 2, Moorgate Street, 
London, E.C. — 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


This exhibit takes the form of a small shed 
composed of the Cunnah-Wright patent dove- 
tailed corrugated iron sheets for partitions, 
walls, floors, kc. They are fire, sound, vermin, 
and damp, proof, and can be rapidly erected. 
Sections of the Cunnah- Wright patent laths are 
also being shown. These are intended to 
supersede all wood laths; they are perfectly 
fireproof. The stand also includes specimen 
bricks painted with Blundell’s petrifying 
liquid. This material is an excellent sub- 
stitute for glazed bricks, and produces a 
surface like porcelain. The standard colours 
are white and red. The address of the syndi- 
cate is 25, Billiter Buildings, London, E.C. 


THE KETLEY BRICK CoO., LTD. 


The exhibit of this firm of manufacturers of 
terra cotta ware is one which cannot easily be 
overlooked, It takes the form of a fine door- 
way, suitable for an entrance to a gentleman’s 
grounds. It is about 18ft. high, and is capable 
of being enlarged. It is built with their B.B. 

brand of best pressed facings. ‘They have also 
a general display of brindle, panels, kerbings, 
garden edgings, &c. The address of the firm 
is Magersfield, Brierley Hill, Staffordshire. 


; W. GRIFFITHS. 
This stand fully illustrates the value of the 


speciality manufactured by Mr. W. Griffiths, . 


of 39, Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London, E.C. It has the appearance 
of having been built with glazed bricks, but 
on application to the gentleman in charge our 


representative was told that the bricks had 
‘ been treated with “Opalite.” 


This isa patent 


_ material for glazing bricks and wall surfaces, 


The exhibitor claims that the material is im- 
perishable, and does not lose its beautiful 
_ polished surface by exposure. Itis not limited 


as regards colour, several tints being obtain- 


ae 
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able. This glaze can be applied to old brick- 
work equally as wellas to new, and, as it is 
cheaper than ordinary tiling, its wide adoption 
is only likely to be a matter of time. 


ROBERT ADAMS. 

The exhibit at this stand comprises models 
of the various manufactures which are each 
and all specialities of this firm, whose place 
of business is at 65 and 67, Newington Cause- 
way, S.E. They include various single and 
double action spring hinges, door springs, 
opening gear for fanlights, lantern lights, &c., 
the “ Caledonian” being very effective. Mr. 
Adam’s exhibit of fanlight openers is perhaps 
the most comprehensive and varied that 
has. yet been brought together. The 
“X IT” double swing doors, with Victor 
spring hinges and frame door bolts, deserve 
special mention; the striking feature of the 
latter being that whilst any rush at the 
emergency doors instantly releases the bolts, 
allowing the doors to swing outwards, yet 


u 


THE SECRET STAY FAN 
OPENER, 


= 


feature of which is a hollow spindle connected 
with a tap at the top, a turn of the plug of 
which will at once indicate if the pipe com- 
municating with the valve is free or choked. 
A combination radiator and towel airer is also 
exhibited, this being formed of lengths of 
wrought tubing united at the junctions by,iron 
cast in situ. 


W. PARKINSON AND CO. 

Messrs. Parkinson and Co., of Bell Barn 
Road, Birmingham, have a very attractive 
array of gas cookers for domestic and hotel use. 
The Victoria patterns of gas fires in various 
designs and enamelled black are in evidence 
on the stand. Parkinson’s patent breakfast 
griller isno doubt an excellent affair to cook 
one’s breakfast, especially quickly and cleanly. 
The patent prepayment gas meter supplied by 
this firm is used in conjunction with the 
“P. P.” cooker, and this is certainly a good 
combination. The meters are supplied in 
both the wet and dry forms. 
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THE “EMPRESS VICTOR ” DOOR 
SPRING. 


VICTOR SPRING HINGE 
ACTION. 


SINGLE 


SKYLIGHT GEARING, 


THE VICTOR PNEUMATIC SPRING. 
SINGLE ACTION. 


EXHIBITED BY ROBERT ADAMS, 


from the outside the doors are securely 
fastened, a key being necessary to gain admit- 
tance. Reversible windows are also shown 
fitted with the Pullman patent sash balances 
(spring) in place of the usual weights, a metal 
ribbon replacing the customary cords of 
weight hung sashes. 


THOMAS POTTERTON. 


Mr. Potterton, of Cavendish Works, Balham, 
S.W., whois now associated with Mr. Frederick 
Dye, exhibits his well-known dual hot water 
boiler, as adapted for heating from the 
kitchen fire, the two halves of which form a 
zig-zag flue, and thus expose a large heating 
surface to the action of the heat escaping into 
the chimney. Upon superficial observance it 
would seem that a boiler with so many angles 
and corners, would offer a great inducement 
for a good collection of “fur,” and, still 
further, offer great difficulties in the way of 
its removal. But'“the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” and Mr. Potterton asserts 
that they give no trouble in either direction, 
experience having proved that the only deposit 
takes place at the lower portion—that in 
direct contact with the fire. Potterton’s 


indicating safety valve is also shown, the | 


THE CRANSTONE ENGINEERING 
WORKS, LIMITED. 

Hoisting tackle of different kinds forms the 
principal exhibit of this firm, whose works are 
situated at Hemel Hempstead. A dinner lift 
is also shown; but the chief item of interest is 
a patent self - sustaining, quick-speed, sack 
hoist, the only quick-speed hoist, so the firm 
claim, which is self-sustainmg. But there it 
is, ready to sustain its reputation as well as 
its load before anyone who cares to inspect it 
and eritically test its capabilities. 


JOSEPH KAYE AND SONS, LTD. 

Kaye and Sons’ stand always seems to be a 
centre of attraction in any exhibition; and 
visitors who may be drawn thither by other 
than feelings of curiosity will find the exhibit 
worthy of a close inspection. The name of 
Kaye has long been associated with much that 
is novel and of value in the way of locks and 
fastenings, and their automatic safety railway 
carriage door lock is so well known that it is 
almost superfluous to draw attention to it. 
The firm’s panel door fittings, also, are highly 
ingenious, providing that doors with which 
they are fitted, whilst perfectly secure as 
against intrusion from the outside from anyone 
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not duly provided with a key, nevertheless, 
instantly yield toa slight pressure from the 
inside, throwing the doors open outwards. 
Kaye’s locks and fittings for ordinary doors 
also display considerable ingenuity in their 
design, and indicate the firm’s best efforts to 
baulk the enterprise of Mr. William Sykes. 
The works of Kaye and Sons are at Hunslet, 
Leeds, and the firm’s London address is 93, 
High Holborn, W.C. 


BRILLIANT SIGN CO., LTD. 

This firm’s stand is resplendent with a 
display of numerous examples of “ Brilliant” 
concave metal letters and lettering, &c., in 
wood, glass, metal, enamel, and opal, for all 
kindsof effective display, for tablet and 
window decoration, and for any and every 
advertising purpose. Readers who desire to 
know further of the company’s specialities 
should apply for specimens and prices at 38, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


THE MOSAIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


This firm’s exhibit comprises varied examples 
of their specialities in the way of Roman and 
Venetian marble mosaics, Venetian glass 
mosaic, and ceramic mosaic, in many pleasing 
patterns, with a nice range of colouring. 
Pattern sheets and further particulars may be 
had from the company at 119, Pentonville 
Road, London, N. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GASLIGHT COMPANY LIMITED. 
The company have made good use of the 

special position allotted to them, and have a 
striking display of the illuminative and 
decorative goods they manufacture. Claiming 
to have a monopoly of the rare earths with the 
salts of which their “mantles” are impreg- 
nated, the Welsbach Company (of York Street 
and Parmer Street, Westminster, 8.W.) claim 
that the average life of their mantles is ten 
times that of any of the manufactures of com- 
peting companies. Of the advantages of the 
incandescent lights over the ordinary burners 
nothing need be said, the facts being too 
firmly _established to need any additional 
bolstering up. But the beauty and attractive- 
ness of the light is much enhanced by the 
elegantly designed fittings shown, and not less 
so by the beautiful designs in glassware used 
in conjunction therewith. 


tT. C. FAWCETT LTD. 


This Leeds firm (Whitehouse Works, 
Hunslet) are exhibiting several specimens of 
their hand and power brick and tile making, 
pressing and repressing machines, and also 
samples of the various manufactures for which 
they make special machinery. . The firm 
seemed to be doing business, for we noticed 
three of their exhibits were ticketed as “ sold ” 
early on the day following the opening 
ceremony. 
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DOWSON, TAYLOR, AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. : 


Armoured fire-proof doors, consisting of two 
or three thicknesses of wood and covered on 
either side with tinned steel sheets of small 
size, fixed without solder, is the exhibit of 
Messrs. Dowson, Taylor, and Co., Limited, 
of 14, Victoria Street, London, 8S.W. It might 
seem a peculiar idea to use wood in the con- 
struction of anything desired to be fireproof ; 
but when it is considered that the. steel 
armour effectually excludes air, and that con- 
sequently sufficient oxygen could not reach the 
wood so as to support combustion it is easy to 
realise that such a door possesses many 
advantages over a door made of solid iron, 
which, in addition to being heavy, easily and 
auidely twists under the influence of excessive 

eat. 


THE SAFETY TREAD SYNDICATE 
LIMITED, 


The prevention of accidents to life and limb 
is a worthy aim, and the The Safety Tread 
Syndicate, Limited, of 15, Barbican, London, 
E.C., have this object in view. The manner 
-in which they are prosecuting it is by means 
of non-slipping stair treads, hydrant and man- 
hole covers, coal plates, etc., all covered with 
their speciality, Mason’s patent, unwearable, 
non-slipping treads. The treads are a com- 
bination of steel, iron, or other hardened 
metal with lead. One advantage they possess 
which should make them invaluable to hos- 
pitals, is that they are comparatively noiseless, 
the lead only coming into contact with the 
feet. Worn steps can be repaired by this 
system much more cheaply than with stone. 
Every step of the Tower Bridge is covered 
with this arrangement, and the number of 
government buildings in which it is used should 
render any further recommendation unneces- 
sary. The accompanying illustration shows 
the manner in which worn stone or concrete 
steps are renovated with the “unwearable”’ 
non-slipping treads. For worn stone or 
concrete steps, cut mortice holes for caulk- 
ing nuts in tread of step, as shown at 
A and B in the illustration. Chip down 
the face of the tread on step at ends 
(if not worn) the thickness of the patent 
covering, so as to obtain the original level of 
tread. Put the covering in position, and test 
the same with spirit level both lengthways 
and across the step. Then run in caulking 
nuts with lead. When these are fixed, the 
patent covering can be taken off, the steps 
made up with cement or concrete, and the 
covering refixed. Care should be taken to 
chip away back of step, as shown in the illus- 
tration, so as to give a dovetail key to the 
cement, or whateyer material is used for 
making up the back of steps. If 34in. nosing 
only is desired, no bearing irons are required, 
only caulking nuts. 
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MASON’S PATENT NON-SLIPPING STAIR TREAD. 
EXHIBITED BY THE SAFHTY TREAD SYNDICATE, LIM. 
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_|. a special, mantleless burner of an improved 


| the hall, Messrs. Moorwood, Sons, and Co., Ltd., 
of Sheffield, and 15, Southampton 
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THE ANTI-SPLASH TAP., MANUFACTURED BY 
THE ANTI-SPLASH SYNDICATE. 


NEWMAN WILKINSON. 4 

Mr. N. Wilkinson, of 2, Gresham Buildings, 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C., is exhibiting 
a novel arrangement which fits on to any 
ordinary water tap, and prevents splashing. 
This anti-splash is made of excel silver, a 
metal claimed to be perfectly hygienic and 
non-corrosive. ‘The illustrations given above 
of a water tap without the nozzle, and one with 
it, render any further description of its action 
needless. Mr. Wilkinson is also exhibiting a 
variety of electric lamps. *g 


YATES, HAYWOOD, AND CO. — 
This exhibit comprises a large collection ol 
high-class wood and iron mantelpieces ant 
overmantels, some of the designs being ex 
ceedingly chaste. In addition thereto the 
goods on view comprise a varied selection of 
stoves, intcriors, and mantel registers. Showr 
in operation are specimens of the firm’s patent 
“ Quadrant” kitchener, and the patent 
“ Guinness” self-setting range. Messrs. Yates 
Haywood, and Co.’s address is 95, Upper 
Thames Street, London, E.C. 7 


S 


THE INCANDESCENT ACCESSORIES 
AND MAINTENANCE SYNDICATE, 

, LIMITED. — hy 

In addition to a good display of cay 

and incandescent burners and mantles, to- 
gether with accessories of a varied and pleasing 
description, the Syndicate are showing what 
they term the “'Thrift’’ incandescent burner 


argand type. Whilst not throwing so good a 


light as the ordinary burner with mantle, this 
burner is worth attention as obviating the 
expense of mantles, which many find to ba 4 
great drawback. Further particulars ani 
prices may be gleaned by addressing the 
Syndicate at 11, Farringdon Road, 59a, Far- 
Enedea Street, or 24, Hatton Garden,London, | 


Stes 


MOORWOOD, SONS, AND CO., LTD. 


- Occupying a large stand against the wall of | 
Row, | 


am 


* 


ae . 
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Lee 


Holborn, make a large exhibit, primarily 
devoted to cooking-ranges and appliances 
suited for hotels, clubs, institutions, ke. <A 
- ventilating ward stove may also be mentioned, 
and several fireplace suites of elegant design 
_ are worthy of close inspection. 


"a ay 


See BIE 


MANSFIELD PATENTS 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


This firm has a stand which contains so 
great a variety of sanitary appliances 
that we will not attempt to enumerate 
- all of them, but. will select a. few 

of the most important. The “ Mansfield” 
closet basin is one which ought to be durable, 
_ as it does not contain any perishable or corro- 
_ sive materials, and brass ferrules are con- 
_ spicuous by their absence. Rigid iron bends 
do not find a place in its manufacture, and, 
_ therefore, there is no lack of vibration. 
The “ Mansfield B” block for connecting lead 
soiland drain pipes is a more lasting affair 
than a brass ferrule... To obtain an iron pipe 
_junction which will stand any pressure or 
strain, and be proof against leakage pt gas or 
water, is noteasy. The “ Mansfield ” ‘Company 
claim thattheir patented sanitary iron pipe 
junction possesses these advantages. 
other things are also shown, including several 
patent chimney pots, heating radiators, and 
ventilators. The ‘“‘ Mansfield” ventilator, of 
which we give three illustrations, is an 
excellent arrangement. The address of this 
firm is Mansfield, Notts. 


THE 


~ Paek 


BRITISH LUXFER PRISM SYNDI- 
; CATE, LTD. 

This exhibit is a remarkable one in many 
ways, hut the awkward lighting of the stand 
does nut do justice to the articles exhibited. 
In the design of the Luxfer pavement lenses a 
radical departure has been made from all 
other pavement prisms. The latter attempt, 

unaided, to throw the light to the rear of a 
basement ; the former throw it downward, and 
- upon a plate of window prisms which, in its 
_ turn, throw the light horizontally into the 
apartment. The whole of the Syndicate’s 
_ window glazing, whether plain, ornamental, or 
prismatic, is of the style they describe as 
-“Electroglass.” Briefly, the pieces of glass 
are cut to pattern and size and laid upon a 
forming table; strips of copper ribbon are 
then placed between each adjacent piece of 
glass; the joints are temporarily soldered, and 
the whole sheet is then immersed in a copper 
. depositing bath, in which the deposited copper 
forms a flange on each side of the glass, secur- 
_ ing it firmly in position, and also filling up all 
interstices caused by irregularities in the cut 
edges of the glass, thus making, as it were, a 
continuous sheet of glass and metal. The 
compactness of “ Electroglass” may be judged 
when it -is stated, and evidence to prove the 
statement is not wanting, that when a sheet 
of it is subjected to flames until it is red hot, 


ie : 


t . t 
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DESIGN. “@” DESIGN. 


“ MANSFIELD’ VENTILATORS. EXHIBITED BY THE MANSFIELD PATENTS COMPANY, LTD. 


3 < 
and then played upon with cold water, 


though each square of glass may be frac- | 


tured into a thousand pieces, its homogeneity 
is such that the plate remains intact and 
thoroughly fireproof. Fire will never reach 
beyond it until the woodwork in which it may 
be fixed is burned away. The syndicate are 
also showing some neat and intricate speci- 


mens of electroglass as applied to the doors of | 


bookcases, and also what, for want of a better 
term, we may describe as electroglass lead 
lights, the usual lead strips being replaced by 
the copper strips with the electrical deposit on 
either side. EHlectroglass is an undoubted 
triumph, as also are the Luxfer prisms ; and 
the fire-resisting qualities of the former are 
tested before anyone interested upon any day 
at the Syndicates Works, 16, Hill-street, 
London, E.C. Those interested, but unable to 


SHOWING 


attend, should send for a Manual of Luxfer- 
-| prisms and Electroglass. 
| show one of the Luxfer prisms with a sectional 


The illustrations 


diagram, 


WILLIAM EROWN. 


The “ Bricklayer Steeplejack,’” as Mr. 
Brown, of 55, Beechey Street, Oldham, terms 
himself—he claims the distinction of being 
the only “jack” who is a practical brick- 
setter—has a stand by the wall, on which he 
makes a good display of various items used in 
the pursuit of his highly dangerous calling, as 
well as a number of photographs of jobs he has 
successfully negotiated, such as imparting 
rigidity and plumbness to shafts which had 
acquired a more or less decided tendency to 
assume the horizontal position; lengthening 
stacks whose already giddy height was deemed 
insufficient, without stoppage of works; and 


‘ razing to the ground those whose weather- 


beaten sides were no longer able to stand the 
strain and stress of tempest. A feat in the 
latter category of which Mr. Brown is proud 
—it creates a record—is the throwing of a 
shaft 210ft. high, and piling up all the débris 
within 30ft. of the base, a feat witnessed by 
over 30,000 people, and of which Mr. Brown 


| says in his own forcible way he “meant to do 
| something, or be under it when it came down ” 


Mr. Brown exhibits several contrivances 
of his own invention, one being a building- 


_ in holdfast to take a copper tapa lightning 
| conductor with a detachable clip, and another 
| being one that should, if better known, be of 


use to the building trade generally—patent 
clips to replace ropes for lashing scaffolding. 
When lengthening chimneys whilst work is 
still going on beneath, the heat generated is 
sufficient to char ropes, consequently their 
use on such jobs is attended with great risk, 
hence the clips which, in point of time saved, 
must effect a great economy in the cost of 
scaffolding a building. Samples of special 
close textured bricks, specially made for 
chimney work by the Whinney Hill Plastic 
Brick Company, are also exhibited, and various 
styles of terminals for lightning conductors ; 


A ROOM BEFORE THE APPLICATION OF THE 
PRISMS, 


SHOWING THE FRACTION OF LIGHT BY LUXFER 
PRISMS, 


THE LUXFER PRISMS, 


THE SAME ROOM WITH THE PRISMS. 


EXHIBITED BY THE LUXFER PRISM SYNDICATE, 


ClV 
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but the most elaborate exhibit is a polished 
copper nine-pointed “magnet,” or terminal 
designed as an architectural feature for 
capping spires, &c. 


J. B. STONE AND CO. 

The stand of Messrs. Stone and Co., of 
Chiswell House, 135, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C., representing the Fox Machine 
Company, The New Britain Machine Company, 
and the S.A. Woods Company, seemed to be 
a centre of attraction, much interest being 
apparently manifested in the exhibits, possibly 
on account of the intricate work being done 
upon a 386in. band saw with laminated wood 
driving and saw straining wheels, the band 
saw in use being exceedingly fine. The Fox 
trimmers were being shown in several sizes 
trimming the edges of boards, an adjustable 
fence, perfectly rigid at any set angle, allowing 
cuts to be made in any desired direction. 
These machines worked exceedingly well and 
with evident ease, the cuts being as smooth as 
if dressed with a finely-set smoothing plane. 
We were informed that several thousands of 
them had already been sold in London alone. 
A combination rib and cross-cut saw bench 
with disappearing saws, a railway cut-off saw, 
a 24in. thicknessing machine, a surface planer 
with sliding tables for easy access to the 
cutter bar, and a wet or dry knife grinder, 
were also shown at work. A noticeable feature 
of the installation was the slackness of the 
driving belts, gripping of the pulleys being 
secured by double spiral grooves cut in their 
face. 


T. W. PALMER AND CoO. 
Messrs. Palmer’s exhibit comprises un- 
climbable iron fencing and gates, hurdles, 
galvanised cisterns, dustbins, &c. Their 
works are at Stockwell, and their offices and 
showrooms at 5, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 


GEORGE JENNINGS. 


The well-known sanitary engineer of Lam- 


beth Palace Road, London, 8.E., exhibits a | 


good collection of his improved sanitary and 
building applances, comprising baths, water 
closets, lavatories, sinks, urinals, bonding 
bricks, damp-proofing courses, drain pipes, 
traps, &c. 


JOHN TANN. 


John T'ann, of 11, Newgate Street, London, 
E.C., who boasts a business pedigree in the 
safe line of over 100 years, has a good show of 
various kinds of fire and thief-resistine safes, 
ke, 


ASHTON AND GREEN. 


This firm, whose business address is 11, 
Bevis Marks, London, E.C., have a good show 
of chimney-pieces in marble, enamelled slate 
and wood, stoves, interiors, tile hearths, curbs, 
baths, sanitary goods, and general builders’ 
ironmongery, together with a selection of 


provements effected by the firm in this class 
of goods, 


THE OWEN STONE CO., LIMITED. 
The Owen Stone Company, whose works are 
at Worplesdon, Surrey, with offices at 22, 
Austin Friars, London, E.C., exhibit several 
specimens of their stone both in a rough and 
finished form. Owen stone, it should be men- 


tioned, is an artificial product of a creamy | 


colour, prepared from dry quartz sand, dug in 


| 
| 


the vicinity of the works, and mixed in a dry - 


state with a percentage of hydraulic lime. 
Still in a dry state, the mixture is packed into 
moulds and placed in a steel cylinder into 
which water, near the boiling point, is ad- 
mitted. As the lime slakes, the material, 
having no free play, is compressed within 
itself, which tends to render the resultant 
stone very compact. 


THE BRITISH COMPO BOARD CO. | 


_ ‘The present partial deadlock in the building 
trade—so far as plastering is concerned—is the 
extremity which provides the opportunity for 


the introduction of plastering substitutes, and 
the British Compo Board Co., of 18, Roscoe 
Street, London, E.C., are attempting to im- 
prove the occasion by showing at their 
stand the adaptability of their product to 
replace the plasterer with his attendant mess. 
Compo board consists of fillets of wood about 
lin. wide and jin. thick, the grain of adjacent 
pieces running in contrary directions, cemented 
together with a fireproof cement. On either 
side of the wood core compact, damp-proofed 
paper boards are cemented, and when the 
whole is pressed between iron plates a very 
compact substance is produced. Compo board 
is manufactured up to 4ft. wide and 18ft. in 
length, and thus readily lends itself to treat- 
ment for covering ceilings, walls, partitions, 
&e., large expanses of the material being easily 
broken up by affixing mouldings to its surface. 
It takes paint or distemper well, is fixed by 
nails in the ordinary way, and will doubtless 
command a large sale for many purposes where 
a large smooth surface is an advantage. 


CHAS. ATKINS AND NISBET. 


What is “ Stripso?” ‘Stripso” is a com- 
position for the rapid removal of paint, varnish, 
&c., without occasioning any damage to the 
wood; and this preparation, so Messrs. Atkins 
and Nisbet (of 1, Water Lane, Great Tower 
Street, London, H.C.) allege, has not the 
slightest injurious effect upon any part of the 
work. Shown in use at the stall, it certainly 
seemed to be all that was claimed for it. 


J. SAGAR AND CoO. 


Woodworking machinery makes a_ brave 
show in this year’s exhibition, and Messrs. J. 
Sagar and Co., of Canal Works, Halifax, whose 
machinery bears a reputation of the highest 
class, are well to the fore with a full line of 
machines to suit general requirements. Their 
“Premier” combined hand and roller feed 
surfacing, thicknessing, and moulding machine 
is a standard tool, accommodating stuff from 
,j;in. to 74in. in thickness, and up to 20in. in 
width. Circular saws, band saws, a fourcutter 
moulder, a vertical spindle moulder, a tenoning 
machine, a mortising and boring machine, 
planing and knife-grinding machines, com- 
plete the list of a useful and high class exhi- 
bit. 


W. AND C. JOHNSON. 


A good collection of various hardwoods in 
boards, plank, and square is shown by Messrs. 
Johnson, of 118, Hoxton Street, London, N.E. 
Specially deserving of mention are some very 
fine quality oak, walnut, and mahogany squares 
and boards; also a fine board of American 
whitewood, 8ft. 3in. wide. 


SAMUEL WRIGHT AND CO. 


Plain and decorative fibrous and fireproof 
plastering is the exhibit of Messrs. Wright 


and Co., of Crown Works, André Street, Am- 
| hurst Road, Hackney, London, N.E., a special 


ranges in Operation, showing the many im- | feature being made of fibrous plaster slabs; 


with a perfectly smooth face, of which Messrs. 
Wright are supplying a quantity to a job at 
Nottingham which was stopped owing to the 
plasterers’ dispute. The firm also manufac- 
ture artificial stone, and were exhibiting 


| samples thereof. 


THE EDISON AND SWAN ELECTRIC 
LIGHT CO., LTD. 

This well-known electric lighting firm has, 
perhaps, one of the most striking exhibits. It 
is in the form of a kiosk, and shows nearly all 
their latest improvements in electric lighting. 
Special attention should be paid to the Ediswan 
closed motor, which is thoroughly dustproof, 
and has a patent clutch pulley. A variety of 
high voltage switches is being shown. The 
attention of the visitor is sure to be drawn to 
the beautiful brass electrolier suspended from 
the roof of the stand, and itis almost certain 
that he will be attracted by the Queen lamp. 
This is a prettily-designed lamp); its light is 
covered with a delicately-shaded opal top, and 
its whole appearance is artistic. A quality it 
possesses is sure to make it a popular lamp, 


1.0, 4, large increase of light without a greater 


_ our second edition. 


consumption of current. They have a life- 
size bronze statue of a page holding anelectric 
light in the centre of the stand, which is a fine © 
ornament fora hall. Although the standisat 
the end furthest from the door of the electric _ 
lighting appliances section, the eye will, — 
perhaps, be first drawn to it, owing to thetrade _ 
mark of the firm, ‘ Ediswan,” in various 
coloured lights, being placed on the top of the 
front of the stand. The address of the firm is’ 
36, Queen-street, London, E.C. ; 


GEORGE B. DAVIS. 


Mr. Davis, of Westminster Sanitary Works, 
Great George Street, London, 8.W., has a 
very nice exhibit opposite the stand of Tue 
Buinpers’ JournaAL. A large number of ~ 
lavatories are being shown, among which is 
the “Empire” twin lavatory. This is a novel — 
arrangement of the basins, and is of special — 
advantage where space is limited. Although ~ 
the lavatory is but 3ft. wide, it affords every — 
facility and comfort for two persons, in factmore — 
than with astraight lavatory of greater width. — 
A bath made of sheet copper that is being 
shown is not a very pretty affair to look at, : 
but it has qualities that recommend it. By a — 
very simple manipulation a spray plunge, 
wave, douche, or shower can be obtained when ~ 
taking one’s morning constitutional bath. It 
is an excellent bath, although clumsy in ~ 
appearance. Examples of patent stall urinals, — 
“‘syphonic” closets, ventilating apparatus, all — 
kinds of baths, improved quick waste sinks, ~ 
help to make a very complete exhibit os 
sanitary articles. Lay 


s , ‘Oa -. 
ORR 
JAMES WOODWARD. nae 
Mr. James Woodward, of Swadlincote, near 
Burton-on-Trent, has a very large stand at 
the Liverpool Road end of the hall. It is de- — 
voted to a large number of stoneware pipes — 
and connections, channels for manholes, inter- 
cepting traps, glazed bricks, urinals, and 
closets. The “ Archer” patent jointed pipe is 
being exhibited; it is a pipe for laying in ~ 
waterlogged ground. Ewing’s X-entric shoul- 
der pipe is being prominently displayed, and - 
the pipe is suitable for sewers, drains, and 
electric cables. It has a gas and watertight 
joint, and the mode of laying consists in — 
placing a roll of clay or plastic round the ~ 
bottom of the socket before the pipe is driven 
home. The socket is then packed with Port- 
land cement in the usual way. Mr. Wood- 
ward is showing a case of glazed bricks in 
various colours, which are certainly well 
made. 


HALL AND BOARDMAN. - 4 
Messrs. Hall and Boardman, of Swadlincote, 
Cadley Hill Colleries, near Burton-on-Trent, 
occupy a very prominent position at the Exhi- — 
bition. There is a very large selection of 
sewerage pipes and fittings on view—not an- 
attractive exhibit from the spectacular point 
of view, but worthy of the attention, never. 
theless, of those interested in sanitary matters, 


DIESPEKER AND COMPANY. — 

We noticed this stand at some length in 
our last week’s issue, but by a printer’s error 
it was stated that the firm had laid about 
1500 yards of mosaic for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board; the quantity should have 
been 15,000 yards. The error was cont in 


j 


THE NEWELLITE GLASS TILE 

CcO., LIMITED. | es 

The Newellite Glass Tile Co., Limited, of 

139, Cannon Street, London, E.C., are showir 
their patent wall tiling. By means of 
Newellite patent process a sheet of opal glass 
of any colour is converted into an opal tile of 
great beauty, soft tone, and high reflecting — 
power, which, properly fixed with a backin 
cement to a wall surface, is practically Im- 
destructible. By means of a second patented 
process a design in any colour or colours 
‘be transferred and permanently burnt into 
surface of this tile, with the result that 4 
very slight cost an effect is produced equa 


the most beautiful specimen of decor 


} glass, faience, or ceramic waree 


~ 


i 
; 
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JAMES GIBBONS. 


This stand has an artistic display of brass- 
work of nearly every description. The top of 
the stand is surrounded with embossed brass 
which is very finely executed. Nearly every 
description of locks seems to have found 
a place in the show case, and Mr. Gibbons 


_ can fairly claim to be a builder’s complete 


ironmonger. The E. C. Reversible window 
is a simple affair, and the outside of the 
window can be cleaned from the inside. 
He is showing two kinds of this window, one 
which can be put into existing cases, and 
another which has to be put in when the house 
is being built. 


WILSON AND CO. 
In addition to the articles mentioned last 


_ week as being exhibited by Messrs. Wilson 


and Co., of 24, Harrison Street, Gray’s Inn 


_ Road, London, W.C., may be mentioned their 


‘safety’ pavement lights. These pavement 


lights prevent slipping, and also meet the 


. 


__or mosaic work. 


objection made to the projecting studs on the 


_ surface of pavement lights, especially in front 


of shops and at entrances. ‘The upper portions 
of the frames are made entirely of lead, and 
constitute a firm and even hold for the foot, as 
well as forming a much more sightly pave- 


_ ment light, as the lead is finished quite flush 
_ with the glass. 


Messrs. Wilson and Co. also 
make these pavement lights with the lead 
bars partly intersected with ornamental tiles 


THE KAURI TIMBER CO., LTD. 
The Kauri Timber Co. (West Australia) Ltd., 


_ whose agents are Messrs. Fry, Morgan & Co., 


_of London, are exhibiting a great many samples 


of jarrah wood, polished and unpolished. ‘The’ 


_ Specimens shown illustrate the value of the 


wood under certain conditions. Some athletic 
accessories made from the pine are being ex- 
hibited, and the make and finish of these is 
very good. 


THE MOSAIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
_ At stand No. 52, Row B, the Mosaic Manu- 
facturing Co., of 119, Pentonville Road, N., 
are exhibiting a number of very fine samples 
of Roman and Venetian marble mosaic. ‘The 
original designs of many of the floors recently 
executed by this firm are also on view. Their 
stand, which has been formed so as to allow a 
passage from Rows B to A, is paved with 
black and white Roman mosaic. 


MESSRS. GIBBS AND CANNING. 


This firm is exhibiting a very fine buff terra- 
cotta porch, which has been specially designed 
for the exhibition by Mr. ©. H. Townsend, 
A.R.I.B.A. It is typical of the work they turn 
out. White and salt glazed bricks are a 
speciality of the firm, whose address is, Glascote, 
Tamworth. 


THE WADE DISINFECTANT SYNDI- 
CATE, LIMITED. 

This syndicate is exhibiting its patent self- 
acting “ Government ” disinfector, which will 
fit any flush tank or cistern. The apparatus 
consists essentially of a containing vessel, 
from the upper surface of which, and com- 
municating with the interior, rises a curved 
tube, the tree end of which descends to within 
about an inch of the bottom of the cistern. 


On the upper surface of the containing vessel, | 
and flush with it, there opens a small bore | 


t Pees wae 
ube for the ejection of the disinfectant, the | ordinary manner, the flue opening is at the | 


quantity of which is regulated by a sliding 
tube in which the free end of the tube 
terminates. The action of the disinfectant is 
purely automatic. | 


The Wigan Carpenters and Joiners 
have been awarded an advance of 4d. per hour 
on their present wage by the arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade. The workmen 
asked for an advance of 1d. and a reduction in 

hours from 543 to 493. The award gives no 
reduction in hours, and is to come into opera- 
tion on September Ist. 


So 
A, 
a . >; 


SMOKE ABATEMENT SECTION. 


“Smoke” is in the air, In other words, 
the subject of the pollution of the atmosphere 
by coal smoke is beginning to attract serious 
attention. That a smoke-laden atmosphere is 
bad from every point of view is admitted ; 
and, although it is asserted that the preven- 
tion of this contamination is not only possible, 
but even easy and profitable, these theories 
yet remain to be converted into proven facts. 
So long has the smoke fiend been with us that 
we have almost ceased to cavil at his objec- 
tionable presence, except at such times as a 
“London particular” holds in its murky 


Now the old order changeth, and things in 
this particular direction are to become new— 
that is, if the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
can accomplish the aims of its founders. As 
a step in the right direction, a Smoke Abate- 
ment section is found located in King Edward’s 
Hall; but in spite of the fact that medals, de- 
signed by the eminent president of the society, 
Sir William Richmond, were offered as awards, 
the section cannot be pronounced a decided 
success. We were hoping to find—and were 
disappointed in not finding—a goodly display 
of inventions faculty competing for public 
favour. Whilst stoves fed with oily or 
gaseous fuel are certainly coal-smoke pre- 
venters, they leave the larger problem un- 
touched, But an Englishman loves a coal fire 
—something he can poke at; then what is 
wanted, if we are to retain our national 
characteristic, is some method of insuring that 
the products of the combustion of coal shall 
not escape into the atmosphere, which we 
have to pass through our lungs, laden with 
carbon in the form of soot. ‘Soot,’ said Dr. 
Julius B. Cohen, in a lecture delivered before 
the Leeds Philosophical Society, “is not pure 
earbon; it contains about 15 per cent. of a 
thick oil, by virtue of which it adheres 
tenaciously to everything, so that much 
of it cannot be removed by rain. Then, not 
only should we gain from an hygienic point of 
view, but also from the architectural stand- 
point, if the smoke nuisance could be success- 
tully combated. 

Owing probably to the disappointing 
character of the majority of the exhibits, 
the gold and silver medals offered by the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society have not been 
awarded. Bronze medals, however, have 
been awarded to E. E. Pither for his “ Ever 
Radiant Stove” for. anthracite coal, and to 
the London Warming and Ventilating Com- 
pany for their Anthracite Drawing-room Stove. 
‘he judges were Messrs. Raphael Meldola, 
F.R.S., H. A. Des Vaux, M.D., Stephen H. 
Terry, M.I.C.E., Ernest Newton, G. Wyld, M.D. 


HY. ROSSELL AND CO., LIMITED. 

This firm, whose address is Waverley 
Works, Effingham Road, Sheffield, exhibit an 
automatic attachment connected to the furnace 
door of a steam boiler, by means of which, at 
each time of firing, an amount of air is ad- 
mitted in sufficient quantity to ensure perfect 
combustion of the gases generated, and at the 
precise moment required. 


ERNEST E. PITHER. 


At this stand a “Dual” kitchen range is 
shown in action, burning “slack” coal,.of 
which the average consumption of a 5ft. range 
is set down at 54cewt. per week. The con- 
struction of the five of this range is peculiar; 
| for, although the fuel is fed at the top in the 


| bottom, consequently all smoke given off by 
the coal is drawn through the fire and entirely 
consumed, the residue from the flue taking 


a trace of carbon left behind. Mr. Pither, 
whose address is 36, Mortimer Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London, W., also exhibits an 
independent smoke-consuming range, “The 


| Food Exhibition at the Imperial Institute, the 
firm was awarded a diploma, of which they 
| are justly proud. Independent heating 


| embrace the vomit of a million sooty uptakes. | 


the form of a grey dust, without, apparently, | 
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Thrifty,’ and a galley stove designed upon | 
the same principles, for an exhibit of which, | 
inathe nautical section of the Cookery and | 


apparatus, designed upon the same lines, is 
also a speciality of the firm, and one of these 
boilers, with an 8in. fire, consuming 64cwt. of 
slack per week, is giving a hot water supply, 
consisting of four baths and thirteen draw-off 
taps, to twenty families and eight workshops 
in a block of London County Council buildings. 
In connection with this exhibit, Milne’s anti- 
down-draught chimney-pot is shown. Strongly 
made of galvanised iron or steel, and painted 


EXHIBITED BY 
ERNEST E. PITHER. 


COOKING RANGE, 


a terra-cotta colour, it has much to recom- 
mend it as asubstitute for the usual unsightly 
“tall-boy.” Its action being syphonic, the 
main flue is not affected by atmospheric de- 
pression, and the up-draught is very consider- 
ably increased ; whilst there being no loose or 
revolving portions, no impediment is offered 
to the sweep’s brush when the flue requires 
cleansing. 


RICHMOND & CO., LTD. 

At this stand Messrs. Richmond, whose show 
rooms are at 132, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C., are exhibiting “The Quaker Grate,” a 
stove designed to burn coke or anthracite coal, 
and for which it is claimed that it is the first 
successful appliance of the kind calculated to 
occupy the place of the ordinary English open 
fire grate, while competent to burn the cheap- 
est description of fuel; hitherto, it has been 
impossible to burn such fuel, except in closed 
stoves, which have a dull appearance and 
yield a “stuffy ” heat without ventilating the 
room. In “The Quaker Grate” a wire gauze 
blower creates a strong draught through the 
fire, without obscuring the glow of the fuel. 
A feature of this grate is a rocking bottom, 
whereby the contents of the fireplace can be 
freed from ashes to the last morsels of com- 
bustible fuel. It can also be used for burning 
ordinary coal where the chimney gives any 
trouble due to defective draught. The cost of 
fuel, with coke at 6d. per bushel, is set down 
at from 2d. to 8d. a day only. In the 
Arcade Messrs. Richmond have another 
stand with a “penny-in-the-slot” installa- 
tion, comprising a prepayment gas meter, 
a “Model” gas cooker, a pendant light, 
and two gas brackets, the whole being such 
as many gas companies will fit up and supply 
to users on rent. A good feature of these gas 
ranges is that all the internal fittings can be 
immediately removed should they from any 
cause become choked and need cleansing. 
Another point meriting mention is that the 
usual burner at the front of the hot plate is 
divided into two parts, each governed by its 
own top, so that a separate set of holes is used 
for either boiling or grilling, they being 


_ arranged so as to perform their work in the 


most effective manner. Several other designs 
of gas stoves are also on view. 


THE DOMESTIC CRATER COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

This company is attempting to fight the 

smoke demon by means of a simple appliance, 


| the object of which is to consume the smoke 


and waste products by converting them 
into radiant heat. This is accomplished by 
supplying heated air to the centre of com- 
bustion. An iron, tunnel-shaped grating is 
placed in the fire-grate, and a fire of coal or 
coke built over and around it; the tunnel is 
thus surrounded with glowing fuel which 
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heats the air within it to a very high degree. 
The constant stream of superheated air which 
thus flows through the fuel compels perfect 
combustion. Many of these tunnels are being 
shown at the stand of The Domestic Crater 
Co., Ltd., of Bourdon Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W., and the extreme cheapness and 
usefulness of the article, together with the 


important features, which must not be over- | 


looked, that it can be adapted without the 
slightest alteration to any existing grate, 


A VIAGRAPH RECORD ‘OF PART OF THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT BETWEEN TEMPLE STATION AND TEMPLE GARDENS. 


UNEVENNESS 152FT. TO MILE, (HALF SIZE.) EXHIBITED BY J. BROWN. 


should make it popular. For use with 
kitcheners special fire-brick appliances are 
made, supplied with single, double, or triple 
tunnels, according to the size of the fire. 


THE BELCHER SMOKE PREVENTER | 


COMPANY. 

This company, of Ethelburga House, 70 and 
71, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C., exhibit 
the “ Belcher” apparatus, which is applicable 
only to steam boilers, and which has for its 
object the prevention of smoke by raising the 
combustion of the fuel to the highest degree, 
and at the same time affording increased 
efficiency in generating and maintaining 
steam. The apparatus consists of an air pipe 
fitted with regulating discs, and with various 


valves and tubes fixed on the outside of the | 
boiler, by means of which a forced draught of | 
air and steam is introduced into the furnace. | 


By means of a “spreader” in the inside of 
the furnace the draught is concentrated upon 
the fuel. 


THE LONDON WARMING AND 
VENTILATING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

At the stand of the London Warming and 
Ventilating Company, Limited, will be found 
a number of stoves specially adapted for 


THE CHEMINEE STOVE. 
THE. LONDON WARMING AND VENTILA- 
TING CO. LTD. 


EXHIBITED BY 


burning anthracite coal. Particular attention 
_ ought to be paid to Ye Olde Yule Log Gas Fire. 
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| andirons, and has a very attractive and 


natural appearanéé. The“ Salamandre” close 
stove, with a mica front, automatically regu- 
lates the draught, and is shown at the stand 
in working order. The anthracite coal, which 
is burnt in a number of the firm’s stoves, 
gives off no smoke when burning. The firm 
claims that it has great heating powers and 
requires less attention than ordinary coal. 
The “Cheminée” stove, which is here illus- 
trated, has a heating capacity of 4,500 cubic 


| feet, and will burn continuously with anthra- 
cite coal for twenty-four hours at a cost of 
3d. The stove is provided with a regulating 
plate, which works automatically, thus 
ensuring the exact amount of draught required 
for the proper working of the stove, and at the 
same time acting as a ventilator. 


THE INCANDESCENT FIRE MANTEL 
AND STOVE CO., LTD. 

As a means of burning coke or anthracite 
coal in an ordinary grate, the above company, 
of 53, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.., 
show their method of insuring the requisite 
supply of air necessary to the proper com- 
bustion of non-bituminous fuel, the “ mantel” 
consisting of a wire grille to the lower portion 
of which a series of fireclay tubes is attached. 


S. CLARK AND CO. 

| A display is made at the stand of this firm— 
| address, Park Street, Islington, London, N.—of 
_ gas and oil heating stoves of various forms and 
| sizes and for all purposes. They are all con- 
| structed upon the “syphon,” or condensing 
principle, all the products of combustion not 
condensed being again passed through a hot 
chamber, wherein perfect combustion then 
takes place, making these stoves safe for use 
anywhere. Special mention may be made of 
the ‘“Syphonette” series of stoves, which 
- are constructed so as to radiate a downward 
heat, throwing the warmth generated therein 
upon the floor of the apartment, 


PERRY’S CERTAINTY SMOKE CUR- 
ING COWL CO. 


Although having only avery indirect bear- 
ing upon the subject, the exhibit of this firm, 
whose address is at 178, London Wall, E.C., is 
found in the smoke-abatement section. Their 
cowl can be fixed to any ordinary chimney, 
and having a series of pockets arranged round 


« the sides, air currents are caught in whatever 


direction the wind may be travelling, thus, it 
is claimed, always creating an up draught in 
the flue, whilst a conical hood prevents any 
down, even though a gale be blowing. 


St. Jude’s Vicarage, Wolverhampton, 
has just been erected in Tettenhall Road, at a 
| cost of £2,200. The building is of red brick, 
| with stone dressings and tiled roofs. The con- 
| tractor was Mr. James Herbert, and the archi- 

tects were Messrs. John Weller and Sons. 


The Sett-making Trade.—A conference 
took place on the 19th inst. between the 
Scottish Quarrymasters’ Association and the 
Aberdeenshire Branches of the Settmakers’ 
Union, when the employers conceded the 
following increases on the prices on the 
various sizes of setts :—34 by 7 setts from 8s. 
to 9s. per ton; 3 by 6, from 10s. to 10s. 6d. per 
ton; 3 by 5, from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per ton; 4 by 
7, from 6s. 6d. to 7s. per ton. It was also 
agreed that the rate per hour for day work be 
increased from 74d. to 8d. per hour. ‘ 
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‘PLANT. 


This section of the Exhibition has been — 
organised by our contemporary “The Sur-— 
veyor.” One of its divisions is a loan exhibit. — 
A sectional drawing of a Roman roadway has — 
been lent by Mr. W. Banks, of Rochester. — 
This road was constructed across marshy 

‘ 
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ground, and its foundations are very deep. 
A photograph of a portion of Roman road- 
paving has also been lent by the same gentle- | 
man. Mr. J. W. Bradley, of Wolverhampton, — 
has lent several maps and portraits. An old 
engraving of the first iron bridge ever erected — 
is among his collection. It was designed by © 
Pritchard, of Shrewsbury, in 1777, and Key-— 
nolds and Darby, of Coalbrookdale, were the 
builders. A photograph of John Lond 
Macadam is being shown, which was specia 
taken for the “Surveyor” Exhibition from 
bust in the possession of the Museum Com- 
mittee of the Bristol Corporation. The - 
Worcester Victoria Institute Committee con- — 
tribute a fragment of Roman concrete and a — 
photograph of Roman tesselated pavement. 

Mr. ©. Mayne, municipal engineer of ~ 
Shanghai, lends the exhibition a sample of 
road metal, “ Diorite Porphyrite,’ from the — 
Shanghai Municipal Council’s Quarry at Ping-— 
Chiao, 150 miles south-west of Shanghai. . In 
spite of difficulties in obtaining dynamite for 
blasting, the output of the quarry for the last 
year was 16,781 tons. At the quarry a ten-ton 
traction engine and a Blake stone-crusher are 
in use, and rain gauges, thermometers, Xc,, 
have been fitfed up. The stone, broken to a 
3in. gauge at the Council’s depdts in Shanghai 
—allowing for interest and @2pveciation, 
quarry, freight, &c.—costs 4s. per ton. fe 

Another interesting exhibit, also lent by Mr. 
Mayne, is a Chinese wheelbarrow, constructed 
of oak, ata cost of about 16s ‘lhe wheel is 
3ft. in diameter, and has an iron tyre lin, 
wide by jin. thick. Sometimes in the streets 
of the foreign settlements at Shanghai about 
fifty wheelbarrows may be seen travelling one 
behind the other, each carrying two barrels 0 
English Portland cement and pushed by one 
man. Very frequently, however, a load is 
carried on one side of the barrow only, so that 
the edge of the 1lin. tyre cuts into the macadam 
road like a knife, to the great damage of the 
municipal roads. It has been found, afte: 
repeated experiments, that granite broken te 
pass through a 4in. ring, and rolled in thi 
usual manner, is the only kind of maca 
roadway that will stand this severe trafic 
During 1898 the extraordinary number of 
52,546 of these wheelbarrows were licensed by 
the municipality. © if: 

We will now deal with the exhibits of some 
of the various firms interested in road-making 
materials and plant. oe 


J. BROWN. 


At this stand the principal exhibi 
Brown’s patent Viagraph, a new instrum 
for testing road surfaces. ‘The appliance 
in principle, a straight-edge applied — 
‘tinuously to the road surface along which it 
may be drawn, and conveying an appara 
for recording on paper a profile of the ro 
surface, and indicating a numerical in 
the unevenness of the surface. These ta 
together give a fair estimate of the qualit 
the road at the part tested. The sp 
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section here reproduced is from a test recently 
applied to a portion of the Thames Embank- 
~ment—about as bad a road as could be found 
anywhere. The records of the instrument are 
likely to be valuable to surveyors wishing to 
test various methods of road maintenance, or 
to convince local authorities of the need of 
improvement. Particulars concerning this 
“ingenious appliance can be obtained from 
_Mr, E. Shrapnell Smith, 98, Duke Street, 
Liverpool. 


THE HARD YORK PATIENT STONE 
COMPANY. 


: The Hard York Patent Stone Company’s 
“Non-slip” stone is used for footway paving, 
steps, landings (moulded or plain), window and 
- door-heads, window cills, building blocks for 
pdocks, harbours, &c., and plain and decorated 
“panels. It is made from the “Silex” stone, 
which we noticad last week, and is non- 
slippery. It is made at a great hydraulic 
é ressure, and has a foothold and colour equal to 
the best hard York stone, and the texture of 


natural stone is copied with great exactness, * 


Its durability is undoubted, and the quan- 
tities used by vestries and in government works 
go far to show its worth. The address of the 
Hard York Patent Stone Company is Light- 
cliffe, Halifax. 


4 W. DUFFY. 


- No one interested in street paving should 
fail to examine the system of dowelled wood 
pavement which is the patent of Mr. W. Duffy, 
of Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park, N.E. 
~The method employed is to secure the hard 
wood blocks together by means of dowels or 
_ bonding keys of a special type. 

together, the blocks mutually support each 
other, so that the weight of the traffic.is dis- 
tributed over a considerable area, and the 
danger of a block here or there tilting or 
‘becoming loose, is almost entirely avoided. 
This distribution of the load also tends to 
preserve the blocks from destruction by the 
concussion and stresses to which they are sub- 


ject. 


ALBION CLAY CO. LIMITED. 


A notable exhibit in the road drainage 
section is that of the Albion Clay Co. Limited, 
of Burton-on-Trent. The Company are 
showing a representative selection of their 
specialities, most of which are very well known. 
Among these may be mentioned Syke’s Patent 
Street Gully, which has several distinct 
advantages. a3 compared with most other 
gullies. It is so constructed that the water 
descends and rises again over a diaphragm 
before it escapes, so that all road detritus is 
prevented from entering the sewer. It has 
an exceptionally deep seal and is very easily 
reached for cleansing. Electric conduits 
made with any number of ways and electric 
lamp boxes of a specially convenient kind 
are among other exhibits we noticed at this 
stand. 


THE ROAD-BREAKING CO., 
LIMITED. 


The Road-Breaking Co., Limited, of Broad- 
way Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., 
are exhibiting their special scarifier. This 
machine is quite separate from the roller 
operating it, and is attached to it by a suitable 
coupling, immediately behind and in the 
-eentre of it, ensuring uniformity of action and 
reducing to a minimum the jars and strains 
‘inseparable from this class ‘of work. The 
machine works backwards and forwards with 
equal facility, no turning of the roller being 
necessitated even in the narrowest of roads. 
Another of the Road-Breaking Company’s 
scarifiers, Hosack’s Patent, has been designed 
to meet the requirements of engineers and 
surveyors who prefer the road scarifier to 
form part of the engine. Its action may be 
‘best explained by stating that by turning’ 
either of the hand wheels the worm is caused 
to revolve in the worm quadrant, and thus 
the tools are easily adjusted to the required 
(depth for the work in either direction. 


Thus fastened . 


Vy ORSHIPFUL COMPANY of 
CARPENTERS. 


THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION IN CARPENTRY 
AND JOINERY 

will be held at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on 

JUNE 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th. Certificates and 

Medals are awarded to successful candidates. 

Free Lectures to candidates and others will be given 
on the subjerts at the Hallon THURSDAYS, 4th, 11th, 
18th, and 25th MAY, and Ist JUNE, at 7.30 p.m. The 
first lecture will be by F'. R. FARROW, F.R.I.B.A., on 
“Strength and Strains in Wood.”’ 

For full particulars and Jist of lectures, apply to 8. 
W. Preston, Esq., at the Hall. 1 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books.are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘‘ Certified 
Coach,” 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, S.E. ° 2 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 


Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
ib 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 

useum 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Admi- 

ralty Assistant Surveyors and Assistant Civil 

Engineers. First places at. both Examinations in 

March.—MippLEton and CarpvEn, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 
1 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 14 

octagon, 12s. t) 16s. per ewt.; Chisels, 6d. 1b. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from jin., 
43d. 1b.—E, DeaLey, Moore-street, Sheffield. 10 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four linas, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ANTED in an Architect’s’ Office in 
Westminster, PUPIL. No premium rejuired, 
—Address Box 549, care of Brown’s, 17, Tothill-street, 
Westminster. 1 
RCHITECI’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
REQUIRED at once. Apply, stating qualifica- 


tions aod terms, to JAMES R. WiGruLu, 14, Parade 
Chambers, Sheffield. 1 


VACANCY has occurred in an old- 
established Brighton Architect’s office for a 
PREMIUMED PUPIL. Good opening for a smart 
youth.—Apply ‘'C. A.S.,” BuinpEers’ JOURNAL a te 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,” office of the BurtprRs’ JOURNAL. 35 


ANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN 

seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly practi- 

cal, Used to taking entire charge of factories or large 

jobs. Twenty-five years’ experience. Good references. 
—Address ‘‘ D. R.,’”’ 2, Grove-lane, Hackney, N.E. 1 


NURVEYOR’S GENERAL ASSISTANT 
REQUIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT to work under 
principal in taking off, working up, and outside measur- 
ing; gocd references; moderate salary; southera 
counties preferred; commence at once.—Box 1051, 


* BuItpERS’ JOURNAL Office. 


fa 


E. BECKITT LAMB, 
31, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 
” 


FPRACINGS. 


MISS GADSBY, 
6, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
9 


GG eee SER, will be at liberty June Ist, 

requires POSITION as REPRESENTATIVE or 
GENERAL MANAGER of firm who manufactures 
building specialities, decorative line preferred; good 
draughtsman, designs, and used to Limited Companies’ 
methods; moderate salary.— Box 1049, BurILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 2 


A RCHITECT’S and SURVEYOR’S 
QUANTITIBS PREPARED quickly and 

accurately on special terms. References,—ADAMs, 28, 

Eldon Chambers, 30, Fleet Street. 3 


TELEGRAMS: 0 TELEPHONE 
* Dividitore London,” LOND N No. 1011, Holborn 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuirect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 

PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 

Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGHsCLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICOH . . - - ONH PHNNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


FOR THE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF -CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 


s. d. 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under. Ais ane 6 0 
Each Additional Line.., we cee Io 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under .., A sua vate Lae 
Each Additional Line... aa ane Re 
(The ‘Average is’ Seven Words to a Line.) 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) vu 6 


Three Insertions for the price of Two, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom .. 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offic3s;: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.d. 
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The Roval Academy, 1899. 4 


* The First of a Series of Supplements of 


ARCHITECTURE AND CRAFTS 
AT THE ACADEMY q 


Consisting of Twenty Whole=-page Illustrations, 
is given with the 


MAY ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


‘‘The Architectural Review ’’ 


will be the 
First Professional or Art Publication published 


containing the 


ACADEMY WORKS OF ARCHITECTS & [DESIGNERS. 


SPECIAL NUMBER: 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
MAY NUMBER. 


This Special Supplement contains Illustrations of Works by 


. 
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A. Waterhouse, R.A. | J. Harrison Townsend. 
Aston Webb, A.R.A. | F. W. Pomeroy. 

E. W. Mountford. | Nelson and Edith Dawson. 
Leonard Stokes. | Alexander Fisher. 

W. A. Pite. | H. Wilson. 

Brewill and Baily. | And many others. 


FURTHER SUPPLEMENTS 

Will be given in the June and July issues, it being impossible to 
publish in one number the large number of drawings placed at 
the disposal of the Editors. 

These illustrations are given in addition to the ordinary contents of 
“The Architectural Review,’? which will consist of a beautifully 
illustrated article on COPTIC TEXTILES, the examples being 
chosen from the South Kensington Museum, written by May Morris; 
TOLEDO—a Descriptive and Archzological Sketch by Joseph Louis 
Powell, with many Illustrations procured on the spot; Part Two of 
Mr. G. Li. Morris’s Interesting Contribution to the Church and 
Village Series -IN NORTH DEVON; and the concluding 
number of ARTS IN ANCIENT EGYPT by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 


NOW READY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


* OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THis phrase will have 
vogue for a time ; it seems 
to express a truth and it 


‘* Making the 
Ugly.’’ 


answers well to current opinions as to the 


state of the arts at this moment. As Lord 
Salisbury intended it, we must understand that 


_ Artislosing always more and more of the sanc- 


tion of antiquity and is therefore despaired of 
by Academicians and by all who have acquired 


_ their ideas from the jargon which is called 


art criticism. 


To give up the forms of 
beauty which were invented and were 


appropriate three hundred years ago, or 


three thousand, is like giving up an old 
creed; and, by all who still accept it, 
those who cannot are regarded as mere 
atheists, howéver sincere they may be 


in seeking for new light and a purer faith. 


The innovators in matters of art just now, 
having the example of a great victory before 


_ them, won by the “atheists” of the third 


. 
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century, may be excused if they do not 
adopt’ the despondency of Lord Salisbury, 
and if they even venture to see in the 
ugliness of some modern art a hopeful sign 


of new life and of beauty, to be one day . 


developed. The embryo is rarely beautiful, 
but, if it contains the germ of a healthy 
organism, its natural forces moulding all 
assimilable matter that comes within their 
each, will create a form which will have its 
own appropriate type and be recognised as 
beautiful or ugly, according as the force has 
acted freely on plastic matter, or with difficulty 
on more obdurate material. For ugliness is 
generally the result of force acting under 
impediments, as when a sculptor has no clear 
idea or purpose and he strikes ignorantly, or 
a builder is baffled by the incompatibility of 
the materials he is compelled to use. Ignorant 
force is always unavailing, and material 
which is master and not servant gets itself 
into meaningless and ugly forms. Ugliness, 
therefore, may be supposed to come from the 
lack of clear purpose and the want of 
underlying system. It is less likely to he 
found in the work of men who are steadily 
applying natural laws in their design than in 
that of another school which aims no higher 
than the adaptation of forms which have been 
good in their proper time and place. The 
ugliness of much modern work is of this last 


-—barbarie kind; it is not, however, that 


referred to by Lord Salisbury. What he 
had in mind was rather the ugliness of the 
ironclad and the fort—if these essentially 
modern things may be called ugly :—the 
ugliness—equally questionable—of rudimen- 
tary design, unable as yet to attain its ideal. 
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The two kinds are essentially different and, 
according as we prefer one or the other—for 
our choice just now seems to lie only between 
kinds of ugliness—our art will either sink 
deeper and grow feebler or, it will clear 
itself from the tangle and obstruction with 
which the decayed and now useless art of 
former time has clogged it. It is worth 
while, then, to think a little about this second 


when the authority of tradition was. still 
great, a factory engine would have been set 
up with a framework of Dorie columns, cast 
in iron, and cranks were shaped like legs 
with joints. Nobody had yet thought of find- 
ing the proper mechanical equivalents for 
stone pillars and human legs when the 
material became cast iron. Was machinery 
more beautiful in those days? We have 
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A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR ST. ANDREWS CHURCH, AYR. JAMES A. MORRIS, ARCHITECT, 


kind of ugliness, that which the artists who 
dined with Lord Salisbury are so nobly 
“struggling against.” Let us see on what it 
depends—what it really is. In the first place 
it is the result of a daring disregard of conse- 
erated forms. The connoisseur who looked 
always for his “ brown tree,” would have 
found ugliness plentiful to-day, and he also 
who abides by “five orders” and certain 
“neriods” would never give his approval to 
buildings which are designed according to no 
laws but those of Nature. Fifty years ago, 


eome to think that when each part has 
its appropriate form studied firstly from the 
mechanical conditions, the machine is more 
shapely as it is certainly more rational. So 
designed it is, in the strictest sense natural, 
and pleases mind and eye, just as in a higher 
degree does some fine animal. Machinery is 
the black beast of every railer at modern 
ugliness. Well, it does not, nor ever will 
belong to the higher orders of beautiful 
things because of its limitations. It is an 
organism of low type. Let us go a step 
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higher. Is not a modern railway station in 
all respects better than those first ones which 
depended for ornamental character on certain 
“fixings” borrowed from the details of 
Greek or Gothic architecture? We may 
say of some of the smaller stations built 
recently that they are among the best and 
most hopeful beginnings of good architecture 
we know. The same causes have produced 
them which led to the reform of the 
machinery, only, the constituent material of 
the buildings being diverse, more variety was 
attainable by them in form and colour, and 
more scope was offered to the inventive 
faculty. These instances show us that the 
second and most valuable character of uncon- 
ventional design is that if is governed 
strictly by natural laws. In this lies its 
strength and our hopefulness. We are glad, 
then, when Lord Salisbury tells us that the 
tendency. of every change that is goimg on 
is towards this ugliness of the ironclad. We 
do not agree with him, however, when he 
says that “the whole current of modern 
thought is opposed to the beauty which 
appealed to the cultivators of art .in earlier 
years.” On the contrary we find that the two 
ar» strictly allied. In appealing to nature 
our designers must find themselves in 
sympathy with all the best work of antiquity. 
How far our laureated and fashionable art is 
removed from that of the great periods is 
abundantly shown by the applause which 
greeted Lord Salisbury’s question—‘* What 
is constitutional government from the point 
of view of art?” What indeed is constitu- 
tional government and freedom to well« 
dressed people who think only of privilege ? 
To the citizens of Siena in the thirteenth 
century it was something worth having 
—very precious indeed, and their artists 
knew how to express that. The noble picture 
by Lorenzetti in the Sala della Pace would 
be classed hy the diners on Saturday as a 
very mediocre affair and “ugly,” but in it 
was the possibility of the future greatness of 
Italian art. The other kind of art, that 
which doffs its cap to foolish patrons and 
does not dare to be true, to be ugly even, if 
that imperfection be the price to be paid for 
sincerity, is a declining art. Between the two 
the world has to choose if it would rather 
have life made beautiful than have many 
thousand academic pictures, and it be- 
hoves all true artists to see that the judges 
with whom the decision rests understand 
clearly the issue. It is, fundamentally, 
between freedom and authority. To authority 
the world naturally turns for guidance; it 
would save itself all trouble of thought, all 
responsibility of choice, and so it becomes 
the dupe of one imposter after another?» Jn 
matters of art it is the tyranny of worn-out 
forms which checks spontaneity and creates 
artificiality. Let us never cease protesting. 
When we are asked if some new mode is 
“correct,” let us say boldly yes, or explain 
that nothing is correct in art but what is 
based on natural laws, and that loyalty to those 
laws must always precede the consideration 
of beauty. But is not beauty the aim of 
art? Yes; surely, only it must be the beauty 
which grows naturally ont of the work, as 
the beauty of a flower is the final expression 
of its purpose, not its original motive. 
While the artist sets himself thus resolutely 


to work; the perfect form, the ultimate expres-. 


sion of the thought which moulds or binds 
together brute matter to make of it a new 
organic body, may still be wanting, but he 
need not despair. If he does not arrive there 
are others coming after who will carry 
forward his work, and the final perfection 
will witness to a common feeling of reverence 
for law, for Nature and sincerity. It is 
thus that National Art is made. In its earlier 
stages it may be rude, ungainly; but, in- 


Re _ spired by the right instinet, it will be the 


solid basis on which every ornament of grace 
_ and fancy may be set. GiXe 
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Colonial oes ; 
‘Rochitectare Exhibition 3 pie re] 

at Earl’s Court. Court is well done, 
and offers several in- 

teresting points for observation. Practically 


the main buildings remain as they were, with 
new decorations and some minor improve- 
ments. Quite new, however, is the charm- 
ingly arranged Egyptian street, with its 
publie buildings surmounted by domes and 
minarets, its shops and cafés ornamented 
With handsome screens—marvellous speci- 
mens of cabinet work wherein minute pieces 
of hardwood are arranged in weirdly diversi- 
fied geometricalepatterns. Of course, the 
street has been constructed of timber frame- 
work, covered over with fibrous plaster. It 


affords a capital example of the fine, realistic 
effects obtainable with this material, which 
lends itself to all kinds of uses, is easily 
bent, takes the most elaborate moulded deco- 
rations, and looks as well if coloured as if 
left plain white. Its weathering properties, 
as proved out of doors here at Harl’s Court, 
are extremely good. The old street of Pic- 
turesque England shows another use of this 
fibrous plaster in connection with timber and 
tiles. Well worthy of a visit is the Native 
African Village, with its collection of mud 
and willow wand huts—so closely allied to 
the wattle-and-daub primitive architec- 
ture of Devon. There are forty huts, 
circular in form, and with a/ diameter 
of 12ft. The natives did their own build- 
ing. A wind pole is stuck in the ground, 
and a cireular mound is formed at the 
requisite distance from it. Into this mud 
“footings” stout, supple willow wands are 
fixed, bent over, and fastened to the top of 
the centre pole. Then more willow branches 
are woven between the uprights, and the close 
lattice work is finally covered with a thick 
coating of mud. One section is left clear as 
a doorway. As a rule, the floor is merely 
trodden hard ;. at Harl’s Court it is cemented, 
for sanitary reasons. It is interesting to know 
that plans and sectional drawings of these huts 
were submitted to, and solemnly passed by the 
London County Council. The lake has been 
considerably enlarged, its capacity has been 
increased from 1,572,380 gallons to 1,512,720 
gallons. It takes over three weeks to fill the 
lake, which receives draining from surrounding 
paths and gardens. The lake was formerly 
entirely cemented, but to prevent leakage, 
part of the bottom and the sides have been 
asphalted. Towering above the lake is a light, 
and not altogether inelegant structure known 
as a Canadian water chute ; a deck of hard 
wood with maple runners being supported 
on the series of diminishing trestles. Down 
this declivity canoe-loads of happy folks are 
to beshot ontothe waters of thelake, the canoes 
being so constructed that as soon as they 
strike the water they rise and glide onwards. 
People and boats are to be hauled up the 
dizzy heights by cable power. The Empress 
Theatre has been rearranged; the arena 
measures 160ft. by 180ft. and will accommo- 
date some 400 Africans and Enropeans when 
they assemble in mimic battle. In the various 
sections occupied by Colonial Governments 
many things ef value have been gathered. 
Mining and mining machinery are con- 
spicuous; also precious ores and refined 
metals. Both Queensland and Victoria send 
large and valuable collections of timber. It 
is, perhaps, a pity that the pioneer side of 
Colonial life is not more strongly brought out. 
Models, or pictures, of huts and houses in 
every corner of our Empire would have been 
instructive. However, as.it is the Earl’s 
Court Show has its educational value, helping 
to familiarise the public with diversified 
forms of architecture and styles of decoration. 
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‘DESIGNS FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


‘fully the following details, which have been 


-cover an area of 64 acres, and are situ- — 


! their authors, but we reserve the right to- 
reproduce any we think fit,  ~ — 


A “BUILDERS’ JOURNAL” 
COMPETITION. 7 


ie accordance with our announcements, we 
have arranged a competition, to be open 
to all our readers, for designs for a country | 

house. 


All intending competitors should read care- 


revised and amplified since the original announce- 
ment of the competition. 


To avoid any possible misconception as to — 
our object in publishing these revised condi- 
tions, it may be well to state that the original 
particulars were given to us by a relative of 
the client during the client’s absence abroad. 
It was not until his return to England that 
we were uble to obtain the fuller and more 
definite particulars which are.here given. As 
a set-off against any possible inconvemience = 
that may have been caused to any reader 
who may have set to work directly the first 
statement of conditions appeared, we have _ 
doubled the premiums originally offered, so — 
that the premiums are now Twenty Guineas, 
Ten Guineas, and Four Guineas. 

As the competition is intended to meet the 
requirements of an individual correspondent, 
we append a statement of his wishes and, 
in making the awards, preference will be given _ 
to designs which most nearly comply with the = 
following requirements :— “BS 

“T want a house long and low, with a large 
square entrance hall, to be used as a comfort- 
able sitting-room,a wide staircase, andagallery ~ 
going partly round hall, a dining-room and 
boudoir for a lady, about six bedrooms, and 
three servants’ rooms, with comfortable offices, 
&c. I want something a little unusual, either 
dark stained wood and thatch, or old timbers and 
thatch, and all kinds of angles and windows.” 

The house is to be built on a level site on 
the crown of a bank overlooking a large 
garden which is surrounded by woods. ‘he — 
grounds in which the house is to be built 


~ eee oN oe 


, 


ated in the neighbourhood of Hythe. The ~ 
house will face N.W., but the main entrance is 
to be at the back,facing S. Thedrainageruns 
N.N.E. The house is to be long and narrow; — 
the roof may be thatch or tiles, but not slate; — 
large eaves are desired. In addition to the — 
requirements given above as to the rooms, iti 
desired that there should be a small study anc 
two bathrooms—one in connection with thi 
best bedroom. No stable is required. The cos 
of the house should be from £1,500 to £2,000. — 

Any intending competitor wishing to view : 
the site can obtain the exact address by — 
communicating with the Editor, 7 


Premiums will be awarded for the three — 
best designs, viz. :— Z 


£21 0 0 
1010 0 


‘The services of a well-known architect will» 
be secured to act as assessor. The three pre- — 
miated designs will be forwarded to our corre-— 
spondent, who may commission the carrying | 
out of one of them; but it must be understood — 
that our responsibility in the matterends with 
the payment of the premiums. : 

The designs submitted may include a per- 
spective view, as well as plans and elevations, 
and must be accompanied by a brief specifica _ 
tion (that is to say, a description of the house — 
and the materials proposed to be used). ‘hey — 
may be drawn to any convenient scale, but — 
must be inked in and be without colour jor 
wash. lo 

Drawings must be despatched so as to reach 
the Editor of the Buinprers’ Journat not later _ 
than May 24th; they must be submitted under 
a motto, accompanied by the name and address 
of the competitor, in a sealed envelope. = 

The drawings will remain the property of 


First Premium 
Second Premium ... 
Third Premium 
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JAMDS A. MORRIS, F.R.I.B.A. 


Men Who Build. 


No. 56. 


JAMES A. MORRIS, F.R.I.B.A. — 


MULATING in a manner a prominent 
characteristic of the subject of our 
present notice—that of coming to the 

point, we may at once mention that Mr, James 
A. Morris is a man whose pronounced per- 
sonality at once arrests the attention of all 
who are privileged to come into contact with 
him. No man, they say, is truly great to his 
valet, and whether by parity of reasoning, an 
extended opportunity of seeing Mr. Morris in 
many phases of his work should in any way 
militate against an impartial appreciation of 
that work, we leave the reader to determine, 
The illustrations shown here are only such 
as have readily lent themselves to reproduction, 
but they may none the less in a manner indi- 
cate the versatility of Mr. Morris’s practice. 
The Spanish have a proverb, “It is only 
your friend who can betray you,” but any 
betrayal of the process of Mr. Morris’s success 
would simply divulge the trite secret of all 


success, industry united to patience, tempered. 


by a singleness of purpose and lucidity of 
ideal. 

In a lecture lately given to the Glasgow 
Architectural Association, of which, by the 
way, he is honorary president, Mr. Morris, 
quoting Corot, said: “ Truth is the first thing 
in Art, and the second, and the third.” Then 
he resumed : “ If a man knows or cares nothing 
for this spirit in Art, this ideal, then is the 
man no true artist, and if he has this spirit, 
let it be ever so feeble a spark, and does not 
submit to it, and walk up to it, then is he no 
true man.” This intensity of morale, coupled 
with an indefatigable perseverance, is the 
whole process, then, of Mr. Morris’s success. 

Architecture has been not inaptly described 
as frozen music; thinking in the same conceit, 
-we might translate some of Mr. Morris’s work 
in phrases of the stately pavan, the delicate, 
dainty minuet, or the brief staccato movement 
- of the coranto. In short, his work, especially 
his domestic architecture, has a delicate, in- 
describable charm, in fact, all the quaint 
quintessence of older numbers. Not the mere 
transcription of old ideas in the uncouth fit- 
ment of modern garb, but rather the deft 
adaptation of an artistic imagination, and a 
well stored mind to the absolute utility of 


modern times. 


Patience is genius! there are architects and 
architects, and the prime factor in the resolu- 
tion of individuality from the dense current of 
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commonplaceness is undoubtedly—imagina- 
tion; but, mere invention will not of itself 
suffice to bring an artistic harvest to a golden 
fruition, for, unless the man has industry, the 
eapacity for mastering details, for assimilating 
the minutiz of his craft, he will never be a 
great architect, if he even become a successful 
one. The faculty of rendering details interest- 
ting is strongly evinced in Mr. Morris’s work, 
and this may be explained by the fact, that 
he always tries not only to make them look well, 
but also to feel pleasant and restful to the 
touch of the hand; for just as one may close 
one’s eyes when listening to music and hear 
better thereby, so with mouldings one may 


| feel them rythmic to the touch as well as 


to the eye, and learn from two senses rather 
than from one alone. 

If it be possible, that, to the mind of the 
architectural pedant for a man to be an artist, 
to have the potent gift of imagination, is to be 
a criminal, then, we fear Mr. Morris is 
extremely guilty, and when we consider that 
it is generally taken for granted that the 
function of an architect is “to build,’ and 
when we know that the different decorative 
crafts are in a manner left to the freedom of 
their own will, we must we grateful for every 
instance that establishes a precedent to the 
contrary. ; 

Even in these latter days of paramount 
science when the tendency is to relegate 
things to the materialistic level of a mathe- 
matical equation (as if music were a mere 
matter of rhythm and ratio, and Architecture 
an affair of strains and stresses), no one would 
certainly deprecate an essential regard for the 


_ science of construction; but one result of the 


trend of this mechanical tendency is the in- 
troduction of incongruous decoration. . The 
intensity, in fact, of modern competition 
produces by a natural evolution eccentricity 
instead of beauty. 

An examination of Mr. Morris’s work reveals 
a harmonious unity between building and 
details, and in his domestic work especially, 
we find the same scholarly selection, artistic 
taste, and acute discrimination, from the 
quaint “tirling pin” on the front door to the 
naivé set of the chimney pots, while in his 
larger work, simple forms and strong domi- 
nant lines and masses are its prevailing 
characteristics. 

Mr. Morris practised for many years in 
London, and while there acquired or developed 
much of that spirit of originality, that re- 
cusance of the mere convention, which has 
since distinguished the work of some of our 
“newer” men. This element of “newness ” 
Mr. Morris has deftly wrought into the texture 
of his own invention, and he has given usa 
local taste graced with the robustness of a 
large community. Though his work in Scot- 
land was at one time distinguished by the 
scoff of the uncultured general, and the praise 
of the enlightened few, it is much to be able 
to say that his earlier work which, from its 
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striking originality, was almost certain to 
meet with such a fate, has now redeemed its 
welcome, has justified its existence, and to an 
extent is now a standard by which contem- 
poraries measure the limit of their courage. 
In short the “fools who came to scoff” have 
now remained to admire, and where formerly 
local architecture could only be described as 
commonplace, uninteresting and tersely bald, 
we now find the trend has been along the 
lines initiated by Mr. Morris many years ago. 

It is hardly necessary to distinguish between 
mere artistic facility and the science of archi- 
tecture. We know that many aman who, 
by lissom fingers and subtle eye, can in- 
scribe for you an exquisite “note,” can no 
more build a house for you than fly; that in 
fact the art of sketching, or if you will even, 
inventing, graceful bits does not of itself con- 
stitute an architect. Yet we cannot think 
that any of Mr. Morris’s exquisite “bits,” 
quaint corners, and artistic “notes” have 
ever been gained at the expense of construc- 
tion, and it is really remarkable how, as in the 
case of his own residence, every nook and 
corner has been utilised and beautified. 

Of the examples of Mr. Morris’s work shown 
here one which will eventually be not the least 
interesting is the Pergola, of which parts 
are illustrated in our inset plate. This 
Pergola is about 100ft. long, 8ft. wide, and 
7ft. high. It is built of teak, oiled, and 
forms a long alley across the middle of a high 
walled garden. It is entered from a wide 
lawn, shaded with -chestnut trees, and is 
placed axially with the arched opening in the 
ivy-covered wall between these gardens. At 
either end of the Pergola are tall circular 
piers of red rubber brick, against which the 
teak framework of the Pergola abuts. At its 
further end, and separated from it by the 
width of a footpath, thereby gaining a space for 
strong light between, is an apse of yew, 
against the dark green of which the semi- 
circular bed of tulips or brightly-coloured 
flowers, seen at the end of the long dim turf- 
floored vista, gleams like a jewel. Midway in 
the Pergola’s length, and on either side of it 
are semicircular spaces to be curtained like 
the long alley on sides and roof, by roses and 
wistaria, clematis and honeysuckle, climbing 
plants of many hues, and bright green 
creepers; so that the side chambers may, by- 
and-bye, form cool places of retreat,and yield 
also an unbroken length to the Pergola alley. 

According to Lombroso, talent—genius, if 
you will—is endemic; and, doubtless, success 
is often dependent more upon circumstance 
than the mere textual arrangement of the 
“corey matter.” In Glasgow, the new School 
of Painting has been locally dignified by the 
title the School of Progress and Poverty, and 
it might be a question how far success might 
be impelled by a chronic condition of “ hard- 
upness.” 

However, all that not merely by the way, 
but partly to suggest the fact that in a 
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provincial area, such as that in which Mr. 
Morris’ practice has principally rested, method, 
style, material, local features and details, are, 
to an extent, tradition. In such an area, the 
“family ” idea of the medieval craftsman is 
- to an extent unconsciously emulated and the 
architect is in closer touch with the builder 
and other craftsmen than is possible in larger 
towns. 

“Touch” might not be the right word. 
“Sympathy” one should say; be this as it 
may, it is hardly too much to say that Mr. 
Morris’ dainty creations; full of delicacy, 
polish, education, precision, largeness and yet 
simplicity, could never have been done without 
that essential intimacy between heart and 
hand: the innate excellence of architecture 
welded to the no less valuable excellence of 
good workmanship. 


HOUSING OF THE LABOURING 
CLASSES.* 


Bry P. FYFE. 


(Continued from page 189, No. ccxwi.) 


F the second class a few words are neces- 
sary, because they are a recent growth in 
Glasgow, creatures of sad circumstances, often 
of their own making, but nevertheless in- 
expressibly sad. When, through the death of 
the breadwinner, or his prolonged illness, or 
failing health, or loss of steady employment, 
or, as often happens, through the drunken 


* A paper read before the Glasgow Architectural 
Society. 
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tions must be met. Provision must be made 
i ' \o . re z it | 


‘lent help, the means to furnish a home of 


habits of one of the domestic partners, the 
scanty furniture melts away into the pawnshop, 
the family stand on the very verge of poverty. 
They cannot get a house—they have little or 
nothing to put into it, and consequently they 
fall into the hands of the house-farmer, who is 
the small capitalist of this unfortunate class, 
and who demands full—very full—profits for 
his accommodation. A hasty survey in the 
city recently revealed the existence of 366 
separate houses of this class, lodging 1680 of 
these, the poorest of the poor. : Mi, 


Victims of the House Farmer. 


What is going on is as follows: A house-farmer 
rent3a whole building from the owners at rents 
averaging about 7s. 6d. a month per single 
apartment, and puts in each compartment a 
bed, bedding, grate, fender, kettle, pots,a 
frying-pan, a table, two chairs, cups and 
saucers, plates, knives and forks, spoons, oil- 
lamp, a jug, a pail, a basin,a scrubbing-brush, 
a shovel, and a few other odds and ends. 
Several inventories have been taken of such 
furnishings, and a liberal estimate of their 
total value would be 40s. per set. ‘These 
furnished apartments are let to the sub- 
tenants at 5s. per week on the average, paidin _ 
advance. Now, I am going to assume that 
the farmer requires to refurnish each such 
house every six months, which would cost him _ 
80s. per annum; this added to his average — 
yearly rent for. it would bring his yearly 
expenditure up to 170s. per room. For this 
he draws at the rate of 260s. per annum, — 
which returns him 53 per cent, on his outlay, 
If this be not usury, levied on the poorest and _ 
most unfortunate of our free population, I 
don’t know what it could be called. Of course, 
it is admittedly a risky business, requiring 
constant personal oversight to prevent des- — : 


truction and moonlight flittings in many cases, 
yet, withal, it involves these people in a mesh 
out of which, once caught, they can hardly 
hope ever to escape, and completely bars the 
way to their possessing again, without benevo- 


their own. We now come to ’ 


The Main Question, 


viz., can sanitary dwellings for the labouring — 
classes be erected and rented to them at a 
tenth part or thereby of their total earnings 
without involving the undertakers in financial _ 
Icss? To answer this question we must not — 
theorise, but take such experiences as are 
afforded us from well-known blocks of such _ 
houses existing in the city. IThaveaccordingly 
selected nine blocks of tenements belonging to _ 
three classes of owners, viz., three belonging 
to the Corporation, three belonging to the ~ 
Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings Company, and — 
three belonging to private proprietors. These — 
it will be convenient to number 1, 2,and3 for 
the first ; 4, 5, 6, for the second; and 7,8, and — 
9 for the third. In order to solve the problem ~ 
and keep in constant touch with the labourer’s 
wage I have reduced everything to the level 
of a weekly rent, and, further, for purposes of — 
strict scientific comparison, I have abandoned 
the varying unit of the house, and have taken _ 
in every case the unit of 1000 cubic feet free — 
air-space in each house, which, as you know, is 
the legal minimum allowed for all houses to be 
built after 1892. A house for the labouring and — 
poor classes may mean anything from 1000 to — 
2000 cubic feet of space, and as air-space to a 
dwell in is the all-important thing for the — 
labourer and his family, it is on this basis my — 
inquiry rests. It will become obvious as we — 
proceed that what are the facts about 1000 — 
cubic feet of house-room are the identical — 
facts about the whole house, about every — 
house in the various blocks, and also about — 
the whole block of houses dealt with. It — 
becomes in each case simply a matter of — 
multiplication by the number of available 
cubic feet in any part or in the whole, and by 
the number of weeks in a year to arrive at the — 
exact sum paid or due under each heading, 


_ Conditions to Avoid Loss. 


It will be plain to all that to buy or build | 
house property, and rent it to tenants so tha 
no immediate loss will result, four main cond: 
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for meeting (1) the ground rent ; (2) the inte- 
rest on cost of building; (3) the outlays for 
management, owners’ taxes, and fire insur- 
ance; and (4) for actual repairs on the pro- 
perty. Anything which is left over after dis- 
charging these obligations may be used to 
meet future loss due to property depreciation, 
which may be called a sinking fund, a redemp- 
tion fund, a reserve fund, or other suitable 
name, and what thereafter remains may be 
justly deemed available as profit or surplus 
over and above the bare interest a corporation, 
or society, or individual has to pay the capi- 
talist for borrowed money. It 1s evident at the 
threshold of the inquiry that we must fix two 
things, viz., our standard of ground rent, and 


our standard of bare interest on building 
It matters little what standard we 


capital. 
-adopt, as additions or deductions per 1000 
cubic feet per week can easily be made from 
any given basis; but for purposes of exact 
- comparison these two must be laid down on 
. parallel lines. 
: Ground Rent. 


_ Now first as to ground rent, I have taken 
each site as costing 30s. per square yard, and 
the ground burden or rent to be covered by 
rents chargeable on the tenants at 3 per cent. 
on the cost of the total site at the above rate. 
- Building rent or the bare interest on the total 
cost of the building is put at 2% per cent., 
because the City Registrar informs me that 
the Corporation can borrow all it needs at this 
rate. The cost of the respective buildings 
_ themselves represents the exact sums paid for 
them, and in the case of those mentioned in 
the tables belonging to private proprietors, 
the very liberal valuation has been put on 
them, all being old buildings, of 4d. per cubic 
foot over all outside measurement. It will 
probably be of considerable interestto property 
-valuators to know that in developing these 
calculations I find that in such old properties, 
containing one and two apartment dwellings, 
the available cubic space for living purposes 
comes out at between 52 and 53 per cent. of 
the total overall cubic measurement. That is 
to say, for every 1000 cubic feet of free air- 
space a labourer gets to live in, 1923 cubic feet 
are absorbed in building from the ground 
level to the ridge of the roof. 


oe 
Some Comparisons. 


; ‘With these explanations we can now examine 
the properties selected and compare results. 
Let us take first Nos. 1, 2, 3, belonging to the 


Corporation. No. 1 contains forty-eight houses 
of one apartment and twelve houses of two 


balcony system, and is built of brick. Here the 
two apartment tenant pays as rent per week 
for each 1000 cubic feet, 143d. (Please recollect 
that all rents now to be spoken of do not 
include Police-rates, School Board rates, nor 
or-rates, but do include payment for water 
d stair gas light). Each one-apartment 
mt pays as rent for similar space 14-404 
nce per week, or nearly 143d. Splitting 

weekly rents up, we find the one apart- 
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artments, is a four-flatted block on the - 


weekly rent per 1000 cubic feet charged — | 


1 


with the following, viz.: for ground rent, 
2-2175d.; for interest on building, 7°15d.; for 
management, owners’ taxes, and insurance, 
2°706d. ; and for actual repairs, 1°208d., leaving 
a surplus over 2} per cent. on buildings of 
1:225. Similarly the figures for the two apart- 
ment rents per 1000 cubic feet per week are 
respectively 2°27d., 7°296d., 2°752d., and 1:236d., 


leaving as. surplus, 1°186d. per week. Now 


these conjoined weekly surpluses per 1000 
cubic feet per week, multiplied by the total 
cubic feet in the two classes of houses, and by 
fifty-two weeks, amount together to £29 12s. 9d., 
or nearly 4 per cent on the building cost, and 
together with the bare 2} per cent. interest, 
to nearly 34 per cent., or exactly £3 3s, 10d. 
Therefore, here at the very entry of our 
inquiry, we have a block of buildings which 
almost meets what we are looking for, viz., 


A Self-Sustaining Labourers’ Property, 


rented within the labourer’s means. It may 
fairly be said that } per cent. is not enough to 
meet contingencies and depreciation, nor is it, 
even with a Corporation financing, but, on 
the other hand, it must be taken into account 
thatthe cost of these buildings was £6,738 9s. 4d., 
or 6d. per cubic foot over all measurement. Here 
I join hands with the Committee of the 
London County Council in deprecating such 
high standards of construction and material. 
Government and municipal standards are in 
the main good and desirable, but infinitely 
more important and useful for the poor 
labourer are good accommodation and low 
rents, and, in my o;inion, where the former 
makes the latter impossible, elasticity must be 
found in constuction, as there is none in the 
poor man’s ability to pay. Here is the point 
where the architectural craftsman comes in— 
where his special knowledge and skill may be 
employed with the greatest usefulness to his 
poorer fellow citizens. The question of the 
greatest urgency is, cannot a large block of 
labourers’ dwellings of four or five flats be 
properly erected and completed for less than 
6d. per cubic foot measuring over all? I 
think it can. Mr. Robert Scott, the well- 
known measurer, has certified that the four 
stone-built four-story tenements belonging to 
the Corporation in Osborne Street and King 
Street were erected and completed in all re- 
spects for 47d. per cubic foot; that four similar 
tenements fronting King Street and Parnie 
Street, with basements 7ft. high, were left 
finished for 44d. per cubic foot; and that six 
tenements of the same construction fronting 
Parnie Street and circling into Osborne Street 
cost to complete them the same—viz., 44d. 
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If this be so, then you will be able to say 


whether brick-built labourers’ dwellings should 


cost more or less. 
Cost of Building. 


But [am now going to assume that a building 
identical with No, 1 belonging to the Corpora- 
tion can be finished in every respect and left 
ready for occupancy for the same sum—viz., 
44d. per cubic foot, and ascertain, in that 
event, what the new surplus over 2% per cent. 
will be. At 44d, the cost of this building 
would be £5,053 17s. 1d., in place of 
£6,738 9s. 4d., which it actually cost, and the 
interest at 2{ per cent. £138 19s. 7d., instead 
of £185 16s. 3d. This would allow of a sur- 
plus of £75 19s. 5d, or £46 6s. 8d. more than 
the actual surplus, or £1 6s. 1d. per cent. for 
reserve, instead of 8s. 10d. per cent. now avail- 
able. This one example, therefore, proves 
that with ground at 30s. per square yard 
charged with 3 per cent. interest, and a four- 
story block built thereon at the rate of 44d. 
per cubic foot, the poorest labourer may have 
a sanitary and comfortable house on the 
balcony system for 149d. per 1000 cubie feet © 
per week, and yield £4 1s. 1d. per cent. of 
interest on the cost of the building. Should 
the labourer require that the size of his 
dwelling be 2000 cubic feet, he would have to 
pay 2s. 54d. weekly for it, or fully 94 per cent. 
on the average wage of £1 6s. 54d., and 12 per 
cent. on the lower average wage of £1 Os. 63d. 
Such a house would legally accommodate three 
adults and four children under ten years. I 
look upon this No. 1 property as the best in 
this city for the labouring man, and think it 
reflects on our Corporation the very highest 
credit. I have gone so minutely into the 
figures here that it will be, I imagine, unneces- 
sary to cover the same extent of ground with 
each of the others. I shall therefore deal with 
them more generally. 


Other Block Dwellings. 


No. 2 consists of a block of thirty-six single- 
apartment houses in the very centre of the 


-city. The weekly rent for the 1000 cubic feet 


here is more than in No. 1, being 18°14 pence. 
The increase is due to two causes, viz., ground 
rent, and surplus over 2% per cent. on building. 
The total interest yielded here is 4} per cent., 
but the rents are more than the 10 per cent. of 
earnings desiderated, as each house contains 
1832 cubic feet, and hence demands a weekly 
payment of 2s. 9id. Block No. 3 is a small 
property in the Calton district containing 
fifteen houses of each class on the balcony 
system. Here the two-roomed tenant pays 
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18°520d. per 1000 feet per week, or 34d. more 
than the tenant in No. 1 block, and without 
countervailing advantage so far as I can see ; 
while his one-apartment neighbour pays 23d. 
less, or 16:°339d.. The tenants pay more than 
those in Block No. 1 on every item, excepting 


for interest on building, and the surpluses * 


over 24 per cent. are 3°127d. and 2°769d. per 1000 
cubic feet per week respectively, thus leaving 
the total interest on building cost at £4 1s. 5d. 


An Interesting Experiment. 


We now come to a consideration of the 
blocks of the Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings 
Company. Here we have two blocks of five- 
storey buildings with a fine concreted court 
between them 62ft. in width. The walls 
are of brick, built hollow and rough cast with 
cement outside. Thetwo blocks contain eight 
single-roomed houses and forty-eight two- 
roomed houses. There is also one three- 
apartment house occupied free of rent by a 
resident caretaker, who is a joiner working on 
the property, and a suite of rooms or recrea- 
tion hall rented from the Company by the 
Toynbee Association. There is a difficulty in 
dealing with these blocks in a comparative 
way because of these exceptional extras, but 
in the following figures I have eliminated 
from the calculations any rentals derivable 
from the caretaker’s house and from the 
recreation halls, and have tried to ascertain 
how far the tenants of the fifty-six dwelling- 
houses could pay for everything, and, if so, 
what extra surplus would be left over to be 
added to the £110 per annum the Company 
receive for the halls from the Toynbee Associa- 
tion. Under this method we find that the 
forty-eight two-apartment tenants who pay 
18°605 pence per 1000ft. per week, and the 
eight single -apartment tenants, who pay 
17068 pence, can clear off all charges, and 
leave per 1000 cubic feet per week 688 pence 
and °607 pence respectively. Multiplying 
these figures by the total cubic feet in each 
class, and by fifty-two weeks, leaves a surplus 
over 23 per cent. of £14 8s. Had the recrea- 
tion halls been built as extra one-apartment 
houses, the rental would have been exactly 
the £110 which the Toynbee Association 
are paying for them, so that it is quite 
fair that this £110 should be added to the 
£14 8s. to arrive at the true surplus profit. 
This, then, yields the company a surplus over 
the 23 per cent. of £124 8s., which is equal to 
an additional £1 17s. 4d. per cent., or £4 12s. 4d. 
per cent. as total interest on the cost of the 
buildings. But this, favourable as it is, fails 
to give a correct comparative figure, as we 
should take into account a special system of 
renting inaugurated by this company—viz., 
that of allowing all good, steady, permanent 
tenants a biannual deduction of two week’s 
rent at Glasgow Fair and at the New Year 
holidays. Assuming that all the tenants re- 
ceived this bonus, the total surplus would be 
£154 9s. 6d., instead of £124 8s., or £5 1s. 4d. 
per cent. of a total interest on cost of buildings 
in place of £4 12s. 4d, 

Conclusion, 


From our study of these new properties I 
think I am now justified in saying that in 
Glasgow the Corporation can erect new dwell- 
ings on 30s. ground for the poorest, and rent 
them on a ten per cent. average earnings 
basis, not only without loss, but with a small 
profit, as by employing a jobbing caretaker, 
and keeping the property in good repair, 1 
per cent. is sufficient for the sinking fund. 
It seems clear that, except in a few new 
buildings, the rent-paying capacity of the 
poor is not so much considered as the question 
—What are the rents for similar houses in the 
neighbourhood? The law of supply and demand 
in old properties has free play, but this is not 
fair play to the poor, because neither builders 
nor property owners are building houses of this 
small class, and consequently the demand is 
o’er-topping the supply. The result of this is 
only too evident in the very high rents 
charged. If a study of these figures and 
suggestions will eventually lead to the building 
of sanitary dwellings for the poor by the 
Corporation, or by such Associations as the 
_ Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings Company, my 
te, labour will have met with a full reward. 
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DELLA ROBBIA POTTERY. 


Ee our issue for April 12th we reported two 
papers on “The Application of Colour to 
Interior Ornament in Relief,” read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on 
April 10th. Inthe discussion which followed 
Mr. Harold Rathbone, of the Della Robbia 
Pottery (Birkenhead), made some remarks 
which will probably be read with interest. 

Mr. Rathbone said there was nothing more 
objectionable than the large masses of glazed 
coloured tilings, with a perfectly flat surface, 
though it seemed necessary now to get some 
material which would defy the dirt and smoke 
and retain its colour-quality and brilliance. 
The machine-made tilings of the chief manu- 
facturers of the day were intolerable ; and in 
order to make others with an interesting 
surface and broken colour, the promise of 
support from the architects was an absolute 
essential. Permanency in material was also 
a necessity. It amounted to an insult (or at 
all events a vulgarity) to put a noble and 
historic design into a material such as coloured 
plaster, which was absolutely certain to suffer 
from the effects of time, although the surface 
of this material, so long as it lasted, and the 
variety and softness of colour which could be 
obtained, made it among the most attractive 
of all decorative settings for more temporary 
purposes. 

Very fine effects might be secured by the 
utilisation of simple material in combination 
with richer material—such, for instance, as 
large surfaces of Candy’s glazed ivory bricks 
which were made in Devonshire, Van Strat- 
ten’s green tiles, other tiles which were being 
made by Conrad Dressler at Medmenham 
modelled on those used at the Alhambra, 
bands of plain colour, such as De Morgan’s 
peacock-green tiles now supply, with accents 
and settings carried out in low relief work, 
or, if circumstances demand it, modelled in 
high and rich relief, with coloured grounds 
rendered in a permanent medium, after the 
manner of the works of the Della Robbia 
family made in the fifteenth century, on whose 
model his firm were endeavouring to work 
their factory at Birkenhead. All these 
methods were much more suited to this 
climate than marble, which so soon gets dis- 
coloured. Such glazed work, used in discreet 
conjunction with brick, produced in archi- 
tecture the same delightful sensation which 
was felt in a lesser degree from the shine and 
shimmer of porcelain and glass on a material 
of a different nature, such as the every-day 
white table-cloth. 

This difference in texture, and the variety 
of charming architectural effects of colour and 
quality, could be obtained by adapting 
materials of even the same colouring but 
different textures, such as enamelled terra- 
cotta used in conjunction with ordinary red 
brick. Very beautiful permanent effects could 
also be produced by the use of mosaic, such as 
Rust’s, amid a green or white tiling intro- 
duced as panels in a wall, with accents of rich 
modelled and glazed ware, telling as jewels of 
colour within these limits. 

Adopting this attitude, with the condition 
that the decorative settings of glazed ware 
thus introduced yielded the right perspective 
of architectural, or one might even term it 
orchestral, effect required for the building in 
question, depending mainly on the creamy or 
light silhouetted outlines and masses against 
the simple coloured grounds ; or, on the other 
hand, adopting the method of clearly 
mosaiced or patterned colour, there was 
little limit to the discriminative uses which 
the Della Robbian treatment, with colouring 
sympathetically adapted to our less sunny 
climate, could serve. The designs of leading 
sculptors working hand in hand with the 
architects, or simply the architects’ own 
designs or suggestions, could be carefully and 
wisely interpreted to suit the potter’s art, so 
as to insure the effect demanded by the archi- 
tectural conditions. As an instance of this he 
might be pardoned for citing Mr. Collcutt’s 
construction-for the fountain in the court- 
yard of the Savoy Hotel, for which ‘his pottery 


had supplied the ornamental treatment and 
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colouring in glazed material, with a use of 
mosaic in the basin. Nothing more telling 
could be used in this temperate sense for wall 
fountains in the street or restaurant, reredoses, 
friezes, dado bands of colour, mantelpieces, — 
memorial tablets, tympani for internal or — 
external purposes, &c.; and it had been his — 
pleasure to carry out work on these lines and ~ 
for each of the objects enumerated. 

This was an art which positively had not 
yet been seriously begun in this country, 
though the effects to be obtained were rich 
and delightful, and sufficiently economical in 
comparison with other methods. The work of 
the Della Kobbias was as fresh to-day as it — 
was when it emerged from the oven 400 years 
ago; but out of many specimens of coloured — 
plaster he (the speaker) had seen, the colour — 
had sunk in and deteriorated sadly within the 
last ten years. If glazed ware were made use — 
of in a constructive manner, it ought to be of — 
the simplest nature, and in the main un- 
decorated. The examples of modelled ware 
taken from moulds and dipped into coloured 
glaze led to the insinuation among them of a — 
machine-made art which must needs be highly 
distasteful to their artistic sense for its treacly _ 
quality over monotonous flat surface, but if — 
the simple material made large use of had 
an interesting and broken surface leading to a — 
pleasant play of light, the effects of Venetian- — 
like colour which could be got by judiciously — 
introduced settings were infinite and de- 
lightful. 


Enquiries Answered. — 
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The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal — 
matters. Questions shoud in all cases be — 
addressed to the Editor. 


THE COMPETITION FOR A 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 

To the Editor of THE BurLpERS’ JOURNAL. 
BRADFORD. iL 
Dear S1r,—If I am in order in asking ques- 
tions about the above, I should be pleased if 
you will answer the following, viz. :— : 
1. Will filling in the walls solid with Indian 
ink be considered as a wash, or should they be — 
left opén ? a. 
2. Is it in compliance with the rules to send — 
in a perspective done in sepia ink ? Ss 
3. Should the drawings be mounted on ~ 
stretchers or boards or not ? WwW. Bae 


The walls may be filled in solid, but all the 
drawings, including the perspectives, must be 
in line, without any wash or colour. The 
object of this regulation is that the drawings — 
sent in may be in a form suitable for direct — 
reproduction in our pages. Each competitor 
may suit his own convenience with regard to 
the mounting of the drawings. 


~¥ 
RIGHTS OF WATER COMPANIES. 
To the Editor of THz BuinpERs’ JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—Am I unduly troubling you in 
asking your opinion of the following? The 
Waterworks Company in my town, in giving 
a direct supply (without meter) insist upon 
their own fittings being put in, some of which 
are hopelessly out of date. If you want fittings _ 
of an improved type, you must take your water 
through a low-pressure meter, into a supply 
cistern with ball valve—in my eyes, an un- — 
wholesome abomination. They can,and have, 
fixed high-pressure meters with direct supply _ 
to some premises, but such privilege apparently — 
goes by favour. Can anybody legally demand — 
a direct supply by high-pressure meter P- 
Yours, &., G. W. 

The answer to this query depends upon th 
statute under which the Waterworks Compa 
is constituted, and the bye-laws, if any, ma 
thereunder, If you will give information 
these points a satisfactory answer can no 
doubt be given. Lh 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 


(Continued from page 191, No. cexzi.) 


PERE is another way to shorten a specifica- 
tion. Take, for example, the wiadows to 
, building, one or two of which are dissimilar 
rom the rest. I would first describe those, 
md then refer to all the others on all floors, in 
11 positions, in the one item, and not describe 
hem to each floor separately. Take, again, the 
xternal facings to brickwork. Describe any 
pecial facing first, and then the whole of the 
‘ther facings to all parts of the one item with- 
uit reference to special position. There are 
nany other items which may be treated in 
his manner. One more suggestion. The 
vording itself of a specification may be much 
uurtailed by care and practice. You will 
1ever be able to write concisely and to the 
oint until you have written many specifi- 
ations. 
Do not labour the wording needlessly nor 
‘epeat yourself unnecessarily. In time the 
equisite language will come simply and 
juickly. 

I want it to be understood that my remarks 
shiefly apply to the correct form and wording 
yf a specification of which quantities do not form 
» part of the contract, or perhaps have not 
ven been supplied. 


Wabdlation: 


- Another important point in a specification 
s that it should be readily understood and 
‘lear. ‘To avoid confusion, tabulate as much 
us possible the various parts of a complete 
tem of work by placing each separate parti- 
uular under the preceding one. It will take 
nore paper, but then that is always a good 
ault, for it will make the description clear at 
» glance. The form of tabulation I would 
suggest is as follows, which illustrates the 
lescription of a roof formed with trusses. 
The roof to be formed of, say, six whole 
russes and two half trusses, each to be placed 
Oft. apart, and composed of the following 
vantlings, and the whole notched, framed, 
pikod, and strapped together :— 
' Tie beams 12in. by 6in., resting on 2ft. 6in. 
y 12in. by 3in. tooled York templates. 

King posts out of Gin. by 5in. 

Principal rafters... 6in. by 4in. 

Struts 44in. by 4in.: 
ind soon. Here it will be noticed that each 
eparate component part of the roof is placed 
mmediately under the preceding one until all 
he items have been described. Thus, at a 
noment, the sizes and particulars of any one 
pecial part of the roof may be seen. 

This form of tabulation will be found much 

Jearer than the method which is so often 
opted of running on the particulars of the 
arious items line after line without a break. 
n the same way may be tabulated the descrip- 
ions of floors, windows, doors, and many 
ther distinct items severally composed of 
qany parts. 
_As another aid to the clearness of a specifi- 
ation, divide the descriptions into many 
lauses, and do not make the clauses too long, 
lor omit an occasional full stop. Also keep 
he clauses well apart, and do not crowd them 
ogether; any item will then be quickly seen, 
nd you will not have to question to which 
art of the building a description belongs. 

Trade Headings. 

Conceding this point that a specification 
hould be perfectly clear at a glance, a further 
uestion arises: Should the work be divided 
ito separate trade headings? Asa general 
rinciple this is unavoidable, and I think desir- 
ble, but I would also say, without hesitation, 
aat very many distinct items of work would 
e clearer and more comprehensible if the 
arious trades relating to them were not separ- 
ted, but the complete item of work described 
nder the one heading, placed in whichever 
art of the specification seemed most desirable. 
hus, to illustrate :— 

‘Take an iron casement window, with wood 


frame, linings, and the usual glass and fittings. 
Ordinarily this would come under several 
trades ; but I would describe everything con- 
nected with that window under the one head- 
ing of, say, joiner—that is, the iron casement, 
the wood frame, linings, shutters, and finishings, 
the ironmongery, and glass, with, perhaps, 
a cross reference in smith, stating that the iron 
casements are described in joiner. The builder 
will see at a glance all the requirements of that 
window, and the client, if he peruse the speci- 
fication, will also have an idea how it will look 
when finished. Another example: Take an 
iron girder. I would describe under smith and 
founder the girder itself, the templates, cover 
stone, any cement packing, felt or lead seating, 
and the painting. Perhaps it might be better 
to generalise the painting under painter in the 
one description applicable to all girders and 
covered up ironwork, and in that case a re- 
ference should be put under smith and founder. 
There will then be no excuse for the painting 
to this work escaping the builder’s attention. 

When describing the work to small altera- 
tions, repairs, or decorations, it is almost essen- 
tial to adopt the order of running on the 
description, regardless of trade headings and 
formalities. Of course, when work is let to 
separate tradesmen you cannot adopt this 
method. \ 

Conditions of Contract. 


A building contract, which is often referred 
to in a general way as the specification, is 
understood to include the conditions of con- 
tract, the form of contract—that is, the actual 
agreement—and the specification of the sub- 
ject matter embraced in the contract. The 
conditions of contract and the form of contract 
should only embody, so to speak, the actual 
legal requirements, which, taken, by them- 
selves, do not affect the description and value 
of the work and materials. These strictly 
legal clauses I do not propose to touch upon. 

But it will often be found in many specifi- 
cations that under the leading conditions of 
contract are placed many clauses which do 
actually affect the amount of the estimate. 
This, I think, is a mistake, for at the time of 
tendering, a builder so often only ‘hurriedly 
scans the conditions of contract, and when 
reading them over again, preparatory to 
signing the contract, may, unfortunately, find 
there are several items included which he has 
omitted to price in his estimate The client 
does not always see his point, and the builder 
either has to bear the loss or throw up the 
work. This remark chiefly applies to a work 
for which no bills of quantities have been 
prepared. 

But that part of the contract, or, in other 
words the specification itself, which concerns the 
actual work and material, should embody every 
item which may in any way affect the estimate 
therefore, under the General Clauses, or Pre- 
liminary Items as they are often called, I 
would include the following matters, which 
are so often to be found only under the Con- 
ditions of Contract :— 

The date of completion—this requirement 
may necessitate an extra allowance for over- 
time or other special employment of labour ; 

The mode of payment—under certain con- 
ditions the builder may require to borrow 
money to enable him to carry on the work 
between the times allotted for payment ; 

Keeping the work in repair for a stated 
period after completion—this may necessitate 
an allowance to cover any matter which may 
crop up under this item ; 

The insurance fees and fees to any authority 
should also be included under this heading of 


Preliminary Items, as also any other matter 


not coming under a trade heading which may 
possibly require a price. 

Just a hint as to the outside cover of a 
specification. Put as a reminder in red ink a 
note of the insurance and date of completion. 
One is apt to forget these matters. 


Marginal References. 


’ Then as to the marginal references. It will 
be found a great convenience to all parties if a 
marginal note is given to each distinct item of 
work. It will then be seen at a glance where 
a “bath casing” is placed, or the “spandril 
framing to a staircase,” instead of having to 


wade through pages of other subject matter. 
In addition to the marginal notes, I would put 
all the principal items under sub-headings, so 
to speak, in their respective trades; such as 
all wood staircases under a sub-heading of 
“Staircases” in Carpenter and Joiner; simi- 
larly all casement windows under a sub-heading 
of “Casement Windows,” and all other such 
divisions of work. And when you come to the 
many minor items which only require a separate 
clause to each, these might be put under the 
one sub-heading ‘“ Other Items,” or “ Other 
Fittings.” These sub-headings should be 
written across the page. 

As to numbering the clauses. This, I 
think, very important. It will be found of 
great assistance to be able to refer to the 
number of a clause. in a letter when calling 
the builder’s attention to any special part of 
the work, as also in the case of cross-references 
when referring from one part of the specifica- 
tion to another. Hach separate clause need 
not necessarily be numbered, but only each 
distinct item of work which may embrace 
several clauses. 

As to marginal sketches to illustrate rather 
involved parts of the specification, I think in 
many cases these will be found very useful. I 
would then suggest that the lithographer take 
them direct from the architect’s sketches. If 
the. specification is typewritten or fair copied 
in the office, then either do all the sketches 
yourself or else see for yourself that they are 
copied correctly. 


Provisional Amounts and Prime Cost. 


Where should provisional amounts and 
prime cost items come in a specification ? 
Should each amount come under the trade in 
question to which it refers, or should they all 
in a body be put together? I think no hard 
and fast rule can be applied to this, but small 
provisional amounts should run on with the 
subject-matter to which they refer; and dis- 
tinct and perhaps more costly provisional 
amounts, and of which there may be no other 
description in connexion, should be all placed 
together under the one heading “ Provisional 
Amounts,” either immediately following the 
preliminary items or else at the end of the 
specification. 

The general run of “Prime Cost Items” 
usually apply more to small matters, and these, 
I think, should follow the items to which they 
refer. But if of any considerable amount I 
would then put them also under the heading 
“ Provisional Amounts.” 

Should a specification have an index similar 
to that provided with a technical or scientific 
work? I think this would be very useful, and 
it certainly would make a specification a more 
complete and handy document. The index 
need only refer to the principal items. 

Sometimes it is difficult in a specification to 
locate the description of a particular part when 
there is no distinct mark or name on the draw- 
ing. Some employ the points of the compass ; 
this is very well if they will apply, but when 
you get a position perhaps centrally situated, 
it rather fails in its object. I prefer in such 
cases to put a number or a letter, and that 
perhaps in a circle, against the part in question, 
and so refer to it in the specification. Many 
of these references will not be required, as the 
drawings will generally be sufliciently clear to 
locate the” descriptions by referring to the 
ordinary parts of the building by name or 
position. 

Should an old specification be referred to 
when describing the work relating to another 
building? I think only so far as the general 
clauses are concerned, such as those under the 
preliminary items, the preambles to the 
various trades, and the other general covering 
clauses under those trades. But the details 
of the work I would write entirely in the first 
place without any reference whatever to a 
former specification. All detail descriptions 
cannot be exactly alike, and you will be far 
more likely to put in any necessary variation 
of the detail in question if you think it out as 
you go along, than if you copy an old descrip- 
tion and alter it afterwards to suit, because 
when you copy an item you cannot properly be 
thinking out the details yourself. 

To obviate omitting, so to speak, any of the 
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general items common to all work, have by 
your side a form or tabulated index of the 
items coming under the various trades. This 
ean be looked down at a glance and all the 
items extracted which may be required. 


The Word “ Best.” 


There is one word in a specification of which 
the meanfng is often disputed. It is the word 
“best” when applied to workmanship and 
materials, especially to materials, and is, I 
grant, somewhat ambiguous. But I would 
not use such terms as “best finest,” “ extra 
best,” “super best,’’ “best best,” and so on, 
but merely employ the word “best” once and 
for all, and attempt to define its meaning. 

Here is a suggested definition of this word: 
—The word “best,” as applied to materials, 
articles, and workmanship, shall mean that 
there is no superior quality of material or 
finish of article in the market, and no better 
class of workmanship obtainable. 

In fact, by defining this word “best,” it will 
only be necessary to mention it in the one 
clause when stating that all materials and 
workmanship are to be of the best quality and 
class. 

We are all apt to fall into the error of 
describing certain materials mechanically, such 
as timber from a market which has long since 
been entirely exhausted, or stone from a 
worked-out quarry, or we use misleading and 
exaggerated language, “timber free from 
knots,” demanding what, in our own minds, we 
never expect to obtain. We should only 
specify what we can get, what we mean to have, 
and then see that we get it. 

At the same time we must not lose sight of 
the fact that our endeavour must be to obtain 
the most suitable and best material procurable 
in the market, and that the work when executed 
shall be a credit to all. 

As to the question of sub-contracts, this, I 
fear would take some time to discuss, but, as a 
general rule, let a sub-contract go through the 
general contractor ; but when this is impossible 
then make the sub-contractor subject to all the 
conditions of the main contract equally with 
the general contractor, and in the main contract 
stipulate that the general contractor is to give 
every facility to the sub-contractor, and allow 
him the use of his scaffolding and plant. 


Order and Place. 


Having now so far settled the general scope 
and bearing of a specification, the next step is to 
put the various items into order and place. 
As I have before said, we cannot do better, 
generally, than divide, the specification into 
separate headings or trades as they are called. 
As to the order in which these trades should 
be placed, I do not think that very important, 
only let each trade, if possible, come in the 
order in which the building would he erected. 

Thus the specification would be started with 
the preliminary items or general clauses, under 
which heading would come every item that 
would apply to the building generally as a 
whole. Then would follow the trade of 
excavator, this being the first start of the 
actual work ; then the trades embracing the 
structural parts of the building, such as 
bricklayer or mason, whichever trade would 
chiefly apply to the walls. In like manner 
you would go on constructing the building on 
paper until it was roofed in, when the trades 
taking the interior fittings, finishings, and 
requirements would follow, and finally the 
decoration and painting. 

As to what items each particular trade 
should embrace, or how many trades the speci- 
fication should be divided into, that, to some 
extent, would be a matter of convenience and 
clearness, consequent on the nature of the 
building in question. Thus, if pavior is a 
considerable item, make it a separate trade ; 
but if a very minor point, then the paving 
may come under the trade of bricklayer. 
Again, if the drainage is a large item, I would 
make that a distinct trade, instead of putting 
it as it is often done, under excavator. Further, 
floor and wall tiling might either, come under 
pavior, bricklayer, or plasterer, as éach of these 
trades, in certain parts of the country, is per- 
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other items may be treated in “the same 
manner. 

Each trade is stacked with a preamble or 
the general clauses mostly applicable to all the 
items under that trade, such as the description 
of the ‘various materials, and the general 
covering clauses referring to similar parts of 
the work in different positions; after which 
follow in detail the actual items of work. 
Strictly speaking, a preamble is an introduc- 
tion or preface, but in a specification the term 
is applied in the sense of denoting the general 
clauses and descriptions at the ‘beginning of 
each trade. 

Going more fully into the various items of 
almost similar description under each trade, 
I think the best plan, in most cases, is to 
describe all the items of a similar nature to 
each floor separately, from the lowest to the 
topmost story, continuing with other similar 
items on each floor. But if the description of 
any item will apply equally over the whole of 
the building, describe it so, without reference 
to each separate floor, and thus save. useless 
repetition. As to the exact order of the 
various items under each trade, I would put 
them as far as possible in that order in which 
they would be built. But there is no hard 
and fast rule to follow in this respect, as, in 
many cases it will be clearer to run them on, 
regardless of that order. 


Material. 


When describing the items, do not omit to 
mention the class of material, thus state the 
particular quarry and bed of stone, give the 
class of wood for the timber and joinery work, 
and state whether it is rough or wrought. 
A general clause, such as this, “that all ex- 
posed faces of timber and joinery work, except 
where otherwise mentioned, are to be 
wrought,” will save repetition of this word 
“ wrought.” 

State if you mean Portland or other kind of 
cement, the word Porland is often omitted. 

And all other descriptions of materials 
should be clearly defined. 

Reverting once more to what is considered 
the best order in which to place the items of 
work under the various trades, I know that 
this is one of the chief difficulties of the be- 
ginner, and I will suggest an arrangement for 
some of the principal items. I have before’ 
mentioned that, as a rule, it is best to specify 
the items in that order in which the work will 
be built, but that it is not always possible to 
carry out that order. But I would say that 
whatever order you once adopt, always follow 
in all your specifications and in allits parts, so 
that you will know yourself where to find an 
item. 

I have also said that each trade in every case 
should start with a preamble, or the general 
clauses and description of materials. 

Now to take the principal items under the 
various trades respectively. In 


Preliminary Items 


I do not think any particular order is essential, 
but it would be as well to keep the clauses in 
that order which would mostly run with the 
order of the work to the building. If old 
buildings have to be removed, the description 
would come under this heading of preliminary 
items. But if a housebreaker is employed, 
then this work would form a separate and 
distinct contract by itself. In 


Excavator 


Take the surface excavation first; then the 
deep excavation, such as that to basements 
and cellars; then the general excavation to 
the foundations and the attendant items, such 
as planking and strutting, filling and ram- 
ming; and, finally, any other small or parti- 
cular items. Then describe the conerete 
foundations, after which the surface concrete 
and any brick rubbish under, then the concrete 
floors, roof, and stairs. If the walls of a 
building are in concrete I would take these 
immediately after the concrete foundations, of 
which they then would almost form a part. 

Under drainage describe the manholes first, 
then the pipes with the concrete, then the 
gullies and other similar items. 

Abe, items under the trade of, pavior are so 


t 


, in cement, such as rough arches, trimme 


simple that any order ca serve, but tale 4 
first the important items of internal paving, — 
and follow on with the smaller items, and . 
finish with the external paving. In 
Bricklayer § 
Commence with the general walls of the 
building, then the damp-course, hoop iron, — 
and other attendant items. Then those pa 


arches, piers, sleeper walls, half-brick walls, — 
and dry areas. Then the external facings an 
pointing, gauged or other external arche 
dressings, mouldings and ornaments, external 
glazed brickwork, or flint facings. Then the 
internal facings and pointing, glazed brick-— 
work, and wall tiling. Boundary and re- 
taining walls and such-like distinct items 
should come last, and be described separately 
and completely by themselves. ‘Terra-cotta 
facings might either come with the other 
external facings, or be kept as a separate 
item after the description of the other general 
work, and before such items as bontanrs or” 
other walling. In 


Mason 


Commence with the rough stone, such as teni-_ 
plates and corbels, if not elsewhere described, — 
and follow on with the. thresholds, sills, 
copings, internal pavings, staircases, hearth 

and chimney pieces. Then the , external 
paving, steps, and curbs. If the walls ar 
built or faced in stone, I would describe thes 
first completely, with all the labours, moul 
ings, and ornaments on them, and then follow 
on with the rough stones and internal items 
and finally with the external items, such as 
paving, steps, and curbs. I would not troub 
to keep all stone of a similar nature under t 
one heading, unless it should happen to come, 
in tha. order. 


Carpenter and Joiner. 


Many make carpenter and joiner two tradal S. 
In a large work perhaps itis better to separa 
them, but in a small work I should certain 
keep them together. But it is immateri 
whether they are separated or not as long 
the descriptions are clear. Personally, I pref 
them generally under one heading; you w 
perceive the reason from the order of the items” 
I will now give you under these trades :— | 

Lintels, bressummers, posts, cradling, floa 
and ceiling joists and plates, sound boarding 
roof or flat timbers, felt, battens, gutters ‘an 
all external joiners’ ‘work to the roof or flats 
except windows, doors, and skylights, such 2 
rolls, facias, barge - boards, and such-like | 
items. . 

Then would come quartered partitions 
followed on with flooring, windows, skylights 
external doors, internal. doors, framed parti. | 
tions, skirtings, dadoes, wall and ceiling pane 
ling, staircases, sinks, water-closets, and bag 
casings, and other internal fittings, such a 
shelves, cupboards, and « such-like i3meatl 
fittings. id 

Fencing, weather-boarding, or other outeid 
work should be complete items by themselves 
and come last. 

Half-timber work, with all its attendail t 
items, might, I think, come after the descrip 
tion of the rough timbers. 

I would not separate hard words from soft 
woods, but describe them as they come ot 
each separate story. 


(To. be continued.) 
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An Arts and Crafts Exhibition will 
held at the Art Gallery, Leeds, from the ath 
the 22nd of November next, by the toon 
Ladies’ Council of Education. 


A Truant School at Dinas Powis was 
formally opened recently. The buildings ha 
been built in the Tudor style of Gothic archi 
tecture, from plans prepared by Mr. W. He 
Dashwood Caple, architect, of Cardiff, who. ha 
superintended the erection of the buildings 
the contractors being Messrs. E. R. Evans a 
Bros., of Cardiff. The cost of the building 
boundary walls, roads, and lodge will be abot 
£14,400. The site was eesapeete rons tee 
Lee at a Cee of pink th : 
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J{HE Select Committee of the House of 
4. Commons appointed to consider the Bill 
roposed by the London County Council for 
the demolition of houses in the neighbourhood 
f St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Clement Danes, 
Holywell Street and Catherine Street (involv- 


nd the construction of a wide thoroughfare 
rom Southampton Row to the Strand, has, 
after deliberations extending over a period of 
nearly a fortnight, passed the preamble of the 
Bill, subject to certain conditions. 
Mr, A. H. Brown was the chairman of the 
Committee, and the other members were Lord 
H. Bentinck, Sir. T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, 
nd Mr. Lenty. ‘The Counsel for the Bill were 
Mr. Pope, Q.C., Mr. Freeman, Q.C., and Mr. 
Talbot. Petitioners against the Bill were 
also represented by counsel. 

The Council’s Proposals. 
Mr. Freeman, on April 21st, opened the case 
for the promoters, and stated that it was a Bill 
to empower the. London County Council to 
make a new street from Holborn to the 
trand, to widen Southampton Row and High 
Street, Kensington, and to carry out other 
street improvements. The projected improve- 
ments were the most important that had been 
brought forward for many years. All 
through the discussions which had been going 
mn about the Strand improvements there had 
deen two or three desires generally expressed : 
that a broad street should be opened out from 
Jolborn to the Strand; that Holywell Street 
should be swept away and its area brought 
nto the Strand ; and that the insanitary area 
mn and about Clare Market, which would be 
mmediately contiguous to the line of the new 
jhoroughfare, should be removed. Acting on 
jhese views, the Improvements Committee of 
he County Council had recommended that, 
vithout carrying out the whole undertaking, a 
ommencement should be made by clearing 
way the Holywell Street block of houses, at 
estimated cost of £569,000. The Council 
d adopted that recommendation in July, 
896, and Parliament sanctioned it in 1897. 


What has been done. 


he County Council were now acquiring the 
thole of the property between Holywell 
treet and the Strand, and they would very 
don be in a position to carry out that part of 
he improvement. In November, 1897, the 
uuncil decided to undertake the second part of 
he general scheme by widening Southampton 
ow at an estimated cost of £162,000, and 
iat also had been sanctioned by Parliament, 
d was being carried out. The scheme had 
n sanctioned for dealing with the insanitary 
a of Clare Market under the Housing of 
Working Classes Act of 1890, the esti- 
ated cost being £216,000. The present 
heme involved the utilisation of that area. 
he Council had had in view the carrying out 
one homogenious scheme, and the last link 
that scheme the Committee were now asked 
sanction. The scheme provided for the 
rmation of a street from High Holborn at 
le Queen Street, opposite Southampton 
w. It would proceed in a southerly direction 
Toss and intersecting Great Queen Street, 
irdinia Street, Vere Street, Clare Street, and 
anhope Street. The street would then 
Tead into two branches. The westerly 
anch, which was to be of the same width as 
® main street, viz., 100ft., would proceed to 
itherine Street and Wellington Street, so as 
form an approach to Waterloo Bridge. 
ie easterly branch would pass from Stanhope 
‘eet through the New Inn and the Strand 
St. Clement Danes Church. The scheme 
) provided for the widening of the Strand 
‘a considerable distance on the north 
ep of St. Mary’s Church, and for the 
isition of the whole of the site—four 
es in extent—within the area bounded 
the Strand and the two large semi-circular 
beets he had described. It had been decided 
i there should be a 

Handsome Architectural Terminus 
the proposed new street. It would be in 
entral position, and would be an ad- 
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ng the destruction of the Gaiety Theatre), 


/ mirable site for the erection of handsome 
buildings ; and these would be erected under 
the supervision of the Council itself. Com- 
plaint had frequently been made that in the 
construction of buildings or the laying out of 
sites in London no regard was had to combina- 
tion or general effect. This reproach would 
not apply to the new site and the new streets. 
The approach to the new street would be a 
fine one, even better than those which could 
be found in Continental cities. It would come 
with a graceful sweep into the Strand, the 
Strand being made a wide thoroughfare at 
that place, with a splendid block of buildings. 
The gradients would be easy for the conve- 
nience of traffic, and the whole of the new 
streets would be 100ft. wide. The work would 
be carried out at once in order that the value 
of sites might not be enhanced by delay. The 
contemplated alterations would displace 3030 
persons of the labouring class, in addition to 
the persons displaced in Clare Market, all of 
whom would be provided for by the County 
Council, partly by the 


Erection of Artizans’ Dwellings 


on the cleared land, but behind the front- 
age of the new street, and partly on the 
Millbank site and elsewhere. The estimate 
for the necessary works connected with the 
improvement, and the formation of the new 
streets, subways, &c., would be £120,000. The 
cost of acquiring the land, after deducting 
recoupment, would, it was expected, come to 
£354,100. To that had to be added the land 
needed for providing accommodation for the 
rehousing of persons of the labouring class 
dispersed. That would be £300,000; making 
a total estimated net cost of the whole of the 
scheme of £774,100. The annual charge on 
the rates on this amount would be less than 
id. in the £1 for the first year, and that did 
not take account of the amount which would 
be received under the improvement rate it was 
proposed to charge. The total cost of land 
would be £4,442,400;:but it. was estimated 
that the recoupment would produce £4,088,300. 
That was 


A Startling Figure, 


but was accounted for by the fact that the 
character of property in this district would 
be revolutionised, and the land would let at 
a greatly enhanced value. The learned counsel 
dealt at length with the betterment clause. As 
a rule, in these improvement bills, from twelve 
months after the completion of the improve- 
ment three years were given to find out the 
betterment value to the owners of property. 
But, in view of the magnitude of the present 
improvement, the County Council thought it 
right that they should have a correspondingly 
longer period, and therefore they asked for ten 
years. ‘he County Council asked to be allowed 
in part to recoup themselves by taking pro- 
perty other than that required for the new 
street. Thus it would be necessary to provide 
a new site for the Gaiety Theatre, whose pro- 
perty would be demolished. Ifthe business of 
the theatre were altogether dispersed and 
broken up, the cost to the London County 
Council would be enormous; and the same 
thing might be said of the “ Morning Post” 
newspaper, which would be displaced. It was 
only reasonable that the County Council should 
have power to find 


Sites for the Rebuilding 


of these establishments. The clauses for recoup- 
ment the County Council regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the scheme, and without these they 
would not be able to ask the ratepayers to bear 


the heavy burden which the bill would involve. 
Where the condition of property was in- 
sanitary, that would be taken into account in 
fixing the value, and proceedings should be 
instituted before an arbitrator or a jury, as 
under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act. If the houses were in a proper condition, 


the only question would be the net value of 
the property, which would be arrived at by 
consideration of the net profit accruing from 
it, plus compensation for compulsory sale. 
The learned counsel then dealt with the 
numerous petitions in respect to the bill, 
among the petitioners being Lord Battersea, 
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in respect of Dane’s Inn, the Duke of Bedford, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Glenesk, and the 
proprietors of the Gaiety Theatre. The oppo- 
sition of the Duke of Norfolk and the Duke of 
Bedford was principally directed against the 
operation of the betterment clause in respect 
of theiz properties. 
Recoupment and Betterment. 

At the resumed consideration on April 24th, 
it was stated by Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre that in 
addition to the new street between Holborn 
and the Strand, the Strand itself would be 
widened under the scheme from Wellington 
Street to the Church of St. Clement Danes. 
In any public improvement he had always 
regarded recoupment as the best mode of 
getting the increment of value arising from 
the improvement in aid of the cost of the 
scheme, but there were other cases in which 
betterment was the best plan. To the south 
side of the Strand, facing the proposed im- 
provement, it would be absurd to apply the 
principle of recoupment, and they, therefore, 
applied the system of betterment there. The 
scheme would alter the whole character of the 
district affected, and, in the Opinion of the 
County Council, turn it into a most valuable 
business locality. 

Sir Alexander R. Binnie, chief engineer to 
the London County Council, said he was re- 
sponsible for the engineering portion of the 
scheme. The present scheme has been pre- 
pared after consultation with the Institute of 
British Architects, and it had been specially 
designed so as to avoid sharp angles and steep 
gradients. With regard to St.Clement Danes 
Church, it was not proposed to interfere with 
the fabric, but only to curtail the churchyard, 
which.was entirely disused, not being an open 
space. The Committee adjourned until the 
following day, when Mr. Andrew Young, gave 
evidence bearing out the statement of counsel 
wiih regard to the cost of the proposed im- 
provements, 


Objections Considered. 


On the Ist inst. an objection by the 
“ Financial Times” was considered, and Mr, 
Ram addressed the Committee on their behalf, 
stating that the new scheme would injure 
his clients, because it would shut up two 
streets, which would deprive the buildings of 
.& very great amount of light and air. 

The opposition of the vestry of Lambeth 
was directed to the rehousing proposals of the 
County Council. Mr. Wheeler contended on 
their behalf that the site proposed in Lambeth 
was unsuitable for the increased population, 
and further, that the district was already 
threatened with a great increase in conse- 
quence of the proposals of the London and 
South-Western Railway Company. The vice 
of the scheme was that they were making 
London too magnificent, too splendid for the 
people. He urged that the people displaced 
should be accommodated on the recoupment 
area, 


The Committee’s Conditions. 


The Chairman finally announced on May 2nd 
that the Committee had decided to pass the 
preamble of the Bill, subject to the following 
conditions :— That the preamble is proved so 
far as regards the Strand and Holborn im- 
provements; that the land south of the 
Strand be excluded from the betterment area, 
also the property of the ‘ Financial Times ;’ 
that the number of years in which betterment 
may be proved be limited to ten, namely, 
seven for works and three for improvement ; 
that the Danes Court property remain as pro- 
posed in the Bill ; that the making of the road 
remain in the hands of the County Council. 
It is not proposed to re-insert in this Bill 
Section 133 of the Lands Clauses Act, but that 
the Sardinia Street works of the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company be reinstated in such 
a way that there be no interference with the 
business, and on such a site as will protect 
them from any proceedings for making a 
nuisance. With regard to Clause 20, the Com- 
mittee think some Government authority 
should give a certificate of approval before 


property is taken under the valuation provided 
under Section 21 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890,” 
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Correspondence. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
REMAINS. 


To the Editor of Ton ButtpERs’ JOURNAL. 
1, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


S1r,—I have noted with interest, in your 
issue of the 3rd inst., your remarks on “the réle 
of art-critic to the House of Lords ” as played 
by the Earl of Wemyss. You rightly say that 
we owe thanks to those who take upon them- 
selves the functions of critic and censor in 
artistic matters of national concern, and you 
rightly hint that these are functions which 
might be entrusted to a Government depart- 
ment. I would suggest that another such 
function might be the preservation of the gifts 
of the past. We have, in one form or another, 
a priceless heritage of relics primeval, Roman, 
medieval, and modern, and the only statutory 
provision for, their safeguard is the Ancient 
Monuments Act 1882, which empowers the 
First Commissioner of Works, under certain 
circumstances, to take charge of megalithic 
remains. The National Trust hope during this 
session to introduce a bill extending these 
powers to Roman and medieval remains. I 
cannot trespass on your space by giving a 
detailed account of the bill, but I should be 
happy to give all information in my power to 
any of your readers who might wish for it.— 
Yours faithfully, HUGH BLAKISTON. 


Secretary, The National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 


EFFLORESCENCE ON TILES. 


To the Editor of Tue Burnpers’ JouRNAL. 
EXETER. 


Dzar Srr,—Heartily I endorse your cor- 
respondent’s recommendation of skim milk 
(see p. 178 in number dated April 26th). 
When, in the early ’60’s, I was a journeyman 
workman in the midlands, my landladies, within 
whose humble homes I lodged (especially in 
the Birmingham neighbourhood), used after 

_scrubbing to wash their red-brick floors every 
Saturday with a quart of skim milk. The 
bright finish this practice gave the bricks was 
wonderful. 

Of course, the white bloom is caused by lime. 
A proper foundation for tiles is a cement con- 
crete brought to a level Surface by a coating, 
not less than a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, of pure Roman or Portland cement, and on 
the foundation so prepared, when it is suffi- 
ciently dry and hard, the tiles are laid in 
Portland cement mixed with good, clean, sharp 
sand. Thus laid subsequent white deposits (if 
any) will disappear after a few cleanings. If 
from notions of mistaken economy tiles are 
laid in lime, efflorescence will most certainly 
arise, and there is no permanent remedy, save 
taking the bull by the horns and relaying 
them in the proper material. 

Soft soap and warm water will remove grease 
spots. More serious stains may be modified or 
got rid of by the application of a diluted 
solution of muriatic acid and water rubbed on 
with pumice stone. Care must be taken, how- 
ever to wash the acid off again after applica- 
tion, or it willassuredly decompose the cement 
upon which the tiles are laid. 

HARRY HEMS. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


To the Editor of THe BuitpERs’ JouRNAL. 
ARMAGH. 


Dear Srr,—In your paper of the 19th 
inst., W. M. R. asks your opinion on the “ Regi- 
stration of Architects,” and you kindly offer to 
publish the opinions of some of your readers on 
the subject, hence my reason for troubling 
you with the following remarks, as I believe 
no more momentous question in regard to the 
profession could be discussed, and I consider 

. you entitled to our best thanks for allowing 
_ the matter to be considered in your excellent 
paper. Now before speaking for, or against 

\ ry : ‘ - t 


lawyer. 


Registration, I think we should take into con- 
sideration the responsibilities of the profession, 
and its position or standing, as compared with 
other professions. 

First—the responsibities. These are cer- 
tainly not light; the architect is, in my opin- 
ion, under greater responsibility to the public 
than either the medical or legal practitioner, 
that is to say, he can be, and is held more 
responsible. For instance, take the doctor; is 
he held responsible for his mistakes? Cer- 
tainly not—even if the patient dies owing to 
his mistake or carelessness, it is attributed to 
the decree of Providence. Then, there is the 
lawyer, he may lose the case owing to his want 


of knowledge, mistake, or carelessness, and - 


although the losing of it may mean the loss of 
a large amount of money to his client, is he 
held responsible? No; his client puts all the 
blame on the state of the “law.” But how 
different with the architect; he is not only 
held responsible by his client for the proper 
construction, suitability, and appearance, but 
also for the cost of the work entrusted to him, 
and what is often worse, he has to contend 
with the unreasonable ignorance of his client. 

Second, the position or standing of the pro- 
fession as compared with, say, that of the 
Now, notwithstanding the responsi- 
bilities of the architect, requiring on his part 
much ability and continual attention, inde- 
pendent altogether of that wstheticism ever 
present in him whose heart is in his work, is 
it not true that in a general sense the lawyer 
of even average ability is more respected than 
the architect? Unquestionably this is so. 
For instance, what position does the architect 
occupy if he is a witness or plaintiff in a court 
of law. If the former, he is the target for the 
abuse of the lawyer, and now and again the 
object of ridicule by the judge. Not long 
since we had an instance of a judge saying 
that “architects were the most unsatisfactory 
witnesses who ever came before him, as they 
never agreed with each other.’ Would he 
have said this of the lawyers or doctors? 
Certainly not. And yet-we find members of 
both these professions continually disagreeing 
with each other. Then, if the architect is 
obliged to be the unfortunate plaintiff in 
trying to get his fees, as a rule, what standing 
has he in court? Simply none. The lawyer 
opposed to him, although ignorant of the 


plaintiff’s duties, will dictate to. him what he _ 


should or should not have done, and the judge, 
equally ignorant in this matter, will decide, 
according to “his own opinion,” the amount, 
if any, which he thinks the unfortunate plain- 
tiff is entitled to, and the latter must “ grin 
and bear it.” Again, take the case of tle 
lawyer working for a committee or public body 
of any sort, is he dictated to as to how he 
should prepare his case and carry it through, 
or is his charge as arule questioned? No; 
but in the case of the architect, from the 
moment he is engaged until the work is 
finished, he is continually under a sort of 
censorship, while very often the men who give 
him the most trouble are those who have 
graduated as “ gentlemen” by virtue of their 
bank account ; and when he sends in his bill 
these are the men who consider themselves to 
be the best judges of what his remuneration 
should be. 

Now, why is the profession in this undesir- 
able position? Well, I think there are two 
reasons which stand out prominently—first, 
the culpable negligence of the profession in 
protecting its interests. No other calling or 
profession that I know of has been so apathetic 
in this direction ! The workman has his trade 
union, the employer has his federation, the 
medical and legal professions are safeguarded, 
but the architect has not the ghost of a shield. 
True, he is nominally recognised as a profes- 
sional; but more in the nature of a necessary 
evil than in any other way. Any man can be 
an architect, and not only so, but he can at 
the same time be anything else he likes; for 
instance, he can be a tradesman of any sort, 
and also an architect; that is to say, he may 
draw designs with a piece of charcoal, or, if 
not able to do so, he can easily purchase for a 
penny one of those weekly “ Architectural 
Encyclopedias,” in which he will find all sorts 


of designs, and, if he is more dense than usual, 


' with cement, and its erection has been un 


he can apply to one of the “ artistic architects ” 
who advertise themselves therein, and he will 
be piloted right through-for next to nothing. - 
There has just been finished within a hundred 
yards of my office a new front to a house, the 
lower part made into a shop, and with all the 
“Greek and Roman” orders over the plate- 
glass window; the architecture has been pro- 
duced with gold leaf and varnish, the archi- 
tect being a sub-manager of a hardware and 
plumbing shop. This gentleman is also said 
to be a “sanitary and electric engineer ;” 
know him very well, as he lately got a job of 
plumbing work done to my specification ; the 
second reason, in my opinion, is that the pro- 
fession has not that standing in law it should 
have. This brings us to the matter of 
“ Registration,” and certainly I cannot see 
how registration would injure the profession, 
as some believe; all the same I do not believe 
that it would produce architects of more 
ability by making them pass “stiff examina- 
tions.” But it would place the profession in 
a firm, unassailable position, obtain for it the 
respect due, do away with a great amount of 
unprofessional conduct at present practised 
and contine the membership to those only 
practising “solely as architects.” But know- 
ing the difference of opinion that exists in 
regard to registration, I am not confident of 
it becoming law in the near future. But 
if this be so, why not have an “ Architectural 
Union” of the United Kingdom, organised for 
the purpose of taking every legal means 
possible to protect the interests of the pro- 
fession, with branches throughout the country. 
I am confident such a union would receive 
hearty support, be a success, and very greatly 
strengthen our position as a profession.— 
Hoping to hear the opinion of others on this 
matter, and apologising to you, sir, for the 
length of these remarks, yours faithfully, é 

« ARCHITECT.” 


The Excavations in the Forum at Ron 
have brought to light the pedestal of one 
Varro’s lions, remains of the Republican 
Rostra, which were rebuilt at least three 
distinct times, and between the Regia, or 
Chapter House of the Pontifices, and the 
Temple of Vesta has been found the tufa 
boundary wall of the “'Temenos,” or sac 
inclosure, belonging to that temple. At the 
same time was recognised the “area” of the 
Calatores Pontificum et Flaminum, or atten- 
dants of the Pontifices and Flamens, together 
with an inscription relating to these officials 
and belonging to the reign of Trajan. 


The British Royal Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition is to be a very pretty and in 
esting building. Its plans have been drawn on 
the model of Kingston House, Bradford-on- 
Avon. Within, the pavilion will have a galle 
adapted from the Cartoon Gallery at Knole 
House, Sevenoaks, and the main hall will be 
adorned with tapestry panels after designs by 
the late Sir E. Burne-Jones, and executed by 
Messrs. Morris and Co. The building will b 
constructed with a framework of steel covere¢ 


taken by Messrs. John Aird and Co. © 
designs have been prepared by Mr. Edwin I 
Lutyens. | 
The National Association of Master 
Plumbers of Great Britain and Ireland he 
its annual meeting last week at Wolvel 
hampton. Mr. John Beal, of Hull, presi 
and there was a large attendance of delega 
from all parts. A deputation, consisting 
Messrs. Walters (Hull) and Rhodes (Leed 
waited upon the Conference for the purpose 
urging a federation of master plum 
Hitherto, Mr. Walters said, in nearly all t 
difficulties which had arisen between t 
masters and their men, the former had been 
defeated owing to the men of the different — 
trades throughout the country being united im 
one common union. He thought th 
ployers should take a leaf out of the 
book and establish boards of concil 
They did not want strikes, but so long 
masters were divided into separate org 
tions, the workmen as a body would be 
masters. : Sy a 
7 oe 
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‘ Bricks and Mortar. 


3 _ErrineHam Hovussz, ARuNDEL STREET, 
May 10th, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
A deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
_ af collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
-amarble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
_ blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
_ walks, as 1% would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
_ above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—JOoHN 
Ruskin. 


THE competition for the Cart- 
| A Record wright Memorial Hall at Brad- 
ford seems to have aroused an 
exceptional degree of interest fin the architec- 
tural world. No fewer than 115 sets of designs 
have been sent in—surely a record number— 

nd these are now being exhibited in the 
Technical College, at Bradford. The award of 
‘Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., the assessor 
appointed by the Bradford Corporation, was 
‘made known last week, and is as follows: First 
premium, £150, Design No. 41, Messrs. J. W. 
Simpson, A.R.I.B.A., and J. Milner Allen, 
_A.R.I.B.A., joint authors,’ 10, New Inn, Strand, 
_LondonyW.C. Second premium. £100, Design 

No. 70, Mr. A. R. Jemmett, Great College 

Street, Westminster. Third premium, £50, 
_ Design No. 44, Messrs. W. A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., 
and kh. 8. Balfour, A.R.I.B.A., joint authors, 
London. A specially written article on this 

competition, illustrated with reproductions of 
some of the premiated designs will appear in 
next week’s BuinpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Competition. 


: Our next week’s issue will also 
; Ae ied contain thesecondof our special 

* articles on the architecture at 
the Royal Academy, the first of which appeared 
last week. We regret that owing to the indis- 
position of our artist, Mr. C. E. Mallows, this 
article—which was announced to appear in the 
present issue—has had to be postponed for a 
week. There will be found, however, in our 
inset plates this week, full-page illustrations 
of two of the most notable of all the archi- 
tectural drawings in this year’s Academy, viz., 
Mr. Townsend’s design for the Whitechapel 
Picture Gallery and the Scheme of Decoration 
for the Lady Chapel, Holy Trinity, Chelsea, 
which is the joint work of Messrs H. Wilson, 
C. Whall and Louis Davis. 


e) 


ee improvements that have 
een carried out at Covent Gar- 
ay “ire den Theatre are now practically 
s, * “completed. It appears that 
certain exaggerated reports have got about as 
to the extent of the improvements. The fol- 
lowing is an authorative statement of what 
has actually been done :— As far as the audi- 
torium is concerned, a new red silk proscenium 
curtain is to be provided, and will be hung on 
the lines of the so-called “ Wagner ” curtain. 
fhe porch, vestibule, grand staircase, and 
aloon, are being re-decorated, and the electric 
ight has been installed in the saloon. A new 
smoking lounge is being erected over the porch 
from the designs of the surveyor to the Duke 
of Bedford. ‘lhis lounge will also be electric- 
ally lighted. Of various minor improvements 
in front of the House, the whole of the sanitary 
rangements have been re-modelled, and an 
nstallation on modern principles has been 
rovided. In respect to the stage, the scene 
itores have been re-modelled, and a big “ wing” 
tore has been formed. This will facilitate the 
hange of scenes. The most important alter- 
on of the stage is the full installation of 
etric light in four colours—white, red, blue, 
nd yellow being used—and the supply is to 


Covent 
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be taken from two distinct sources, with the 
view of providing against emergencies. The 
system accords with the ordinary practice of 
the London stage and has been put in by Mr. 
Bowles. A new feature, arranged by the direc- 
tors is, however, the position of the regulator 
room below the stage, with a full view of the 
scene. The whole of the works have been carried 
out at great pressure under the personal direc- 
tion of the directors, and of Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, their technical adviser. Possession of 
the Opera House was given to the Syndicate 
on March 25th, so that the property has been 
in the hands of the Syndicate for one month 
only. There will be no new stage machinery 
this season, nor will the auditorium be lighted 
by electricity ; the time at the disposal of the 
directors was too short for these works. 


é .A curious suggestion was made 


_Disinfecting last week in the House of 


the House of Clete tia’ 


Commons. 10. v the 


It was 
supplied to the House when members 
were not sitting, the idea being that the 
presence of ozone in the air would prove 
inimical to those micro-organisms which are 
said to be the cause of influenza. The First 
Commissioner of Works replied that having 
had the plant necessary for the manufacture 
and production of ozone inspected, he con- 
sidered the merits of the process to be very 
doubtful, and not such as to justify the very 
heavy expense an installation would involve. 
After this another member made the more 
prosaic, but more practical, suggestion that 
the windows should be opened {sometimes. 
Mr. Akers Douglas said he should be very 
happy to consider that. As we have not heard 
that a special Cabinet Council has _ been 
summoned to deal with the matter, we pre- 
sume that the First Commissioner has deter- 
mined to take upon his own shoulders the 
responsibility of deciding this momentous 


question. 
? : Tose who supposed that Sir 
Sir W. Rich- wijiam Richmond regarded 
mond on 


‘ ioe with indifference the mass of 

his critics. unfavourable comment which 
has been aroused by his work at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral must have been disabused of that 
idea, if they read their “'Times ” last Saturday. 
At the length of three columns, Sir William 
seeks to turn the tables on his critics, and, at 
the same time.to expound the artistic purpose 
which underlies his much criticised decoration. 


It is not perhaps surprising that Sir William 


should complain of the tone and temper of 
some of his critics; we have pointed out more 
than once that not all the criticisms have 


* been unexceptionable on the ground of taste. 


There is justice, too, in the remark that 
“departure from the commonplace invariably 
occasions invective, stimulates commotion, and 
gives rise to exaggerated rhetoric, laudatory 
or depreciative.” We do not complain that 
Sir William has departed from the conven- 
tional. Nevertheless, his own defence of his 
work is, to a great extent, a justification, not 
indeed for invective directed against the 
artist, but for the moderate and reasonable 
criticism that has been passed upon his work. 


For what dces the defence 

A Lame mount. to? The depressing 
Defence. spirit of a gloomy Puritanism, 
which regards art and beauty as Satan’s most 
powerful weapons, still—according to Sir 
William Richmond—presides over a consider- 
able portion of the English character. 
« Belonging to that spirit is St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, severe, prison-like, accurate ; a magnificent 
skeleton which cries out for life and colour in 
the centre of a gloomy and smoke-begrimed 
imitation of ashen-coloured Hades.” ‘The 
cathedral being thus defective must be 
improved, and Sir William Richmond sets to 
work to make up for Sir Christopher Wren’s 
defective sense of beauty. Now that is not an 
attitude which is likely to commend itself 
either to art critics, or to “the man in the 
street.” We English people, even those of 
us who are wholly free from the spirit of 
Puritanism, or the “ Norcomformist tempera- 


effect that ozone should be - 


ment” (which, by the way, Sir William 
Richmond wholJy misunderstands), have a 
strong feeling that in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. we have a supreme work of art, 
which we ought to guard jealously against 
the attacks of those who would alter 
or “improve” it. It is well known, of course, 
that Wren himself intended that the Cathe~- 
dral should be decorated, and no one would 
object to a scheme of decoration that could be 
shown to be clearly in accord with the spirit 
ot the builder. It is when an artist of a later 
age, with new and different ideas, applies his 
own theories and tries his own experiments on 
a masterpiece of a former age, with the spirit 
of which he has little sympathy, that protest 
becomes not only justifiable, but a positive 
duty. 


- THE “ Daily Graphic,” which is 
Ea distinguished among daily 
* newspapers for the attention it 
devotes to architectural matters, has within 
the past few days published two sketches of 
considerable interest, illustrative of London as 
it might be. The one is a view of part of the 
Thames Embankment, showing Somerset 
House, Waterloo Bridge, and an imaginary 
Temple Bridge, which our contemporary 
suggests will be needed to give perfect com- 
munication between the new Broadway from 
Holborn to the Strand and the South of 
London, and to relieve the traffic over Water- 
loo Bridge. The second sketch illustrates an 
improvement that was advocated in our own 
columns a few weeks ago. It shows the fine 
view of St. Paul’s that would be obtainable 
from the end of Cheapside if a further clear- 
ance were made of the shops at the corner of 
Paternoster Row. ‘There is, we fear, not the 
slightest chance of this improvement being 
carried out, but we are glad to learn that the 
house already demolished is not to be re- 
erected, but that the corner from the Newgate 
Street end of Panyer Alley is to be rounded 
off, thus throwing an additional 15ft. or so 
into the roadway, and leaving more of St. 
Paul’s visible than was the case until quite 
recently. This is not all we could desire, but 
it is something at least to be thankful for. 


Tue following letter from Mr. 


Ghelsea 5. IE. Dowson, of 91, Cheyne 
ment Dis Walk, Chelsea, appeared in 
fi . “The Times” of May 2nd. It 
gurement. 


explains itself, and no com- 
ment is necessary :—‘Vast sums of money 
have been spent on reclaiming the northern 
banks of the Thames and in building the 
embankment. Trees have been planted, and 
we were flattering ourselves that sooner or 
later we should have a pleasant boulevard. 
But we have to reckon with the County Council 
and the extraordinary lack of taste of its 
advisers. Two years ago they promoted a 
scheme for removing the natural beauties of 
Chelsea reach, one of the few bits left of pictur- 
esque old waterside London. They wanted a 
bee-line, not a graceful bend in the river, not 
rich-coloured sailing barges, nor anything not 
set out with rule aud compass. Butthe residents 
of the neighbourhood and the artistic world in 
general happily defeated the County Council. 
A new trouble has just been sprung upon us. 
They have evolved the original. and magnifi- 
cent idea’ of erecting a series of sewer- 
ventilating shafts along the Chelsea Embank- 
ment. These shafts are plain vertical pipes, 
about 1ft. in diameter and 30ft. in height, and 
the first of them has just been fixed towards 
the western end of Cheyne Walk. It is close 
to the roadway, not more than 40ft. from the 
fronts of houses opposite, and the top of the 
shaft is on the same level as the second-floor 
windows. Even if this tall pipe were neces- 
sary, it might easily have been placed close to 
a tree nearer the river; as it is, it is isolated, 
and spoils not only its immediate neighbour- 
hood, but the charming views up the river 
which may be had from this part. In all 
seriousness, cannot something be done to stop 
this ugly contrivance which is to send forth 
volumes of evil-smelling and poisonous gases ? 
A second shaft is being put up opposite Chelsea 
Old Church, and I understand that nine more 
are to follow.” 
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Ballycotton, Ireland.—The foundation- 
stone of the new church now in course of erec- 
tion, was laid on April 23rd. The cost will be 
about £5,000. Externally the church is to be 
9Sft. long and 50ft. wide. The height of the 
isle walls will be 12ft. from the floor level, 
and that of the nave walls 25ft. 6in., and to the 
apex of the roof 37ft. The turret will be 60ft. 
high, The structure will be faced with pitch- 
faced ashlar in random courses, having cut 
limestone dressings to windows and doors, and 
similar string courses. The style is Roman- 
esque, and the pillars to the nave arcade, 
which are six in number, will be of Aberdeen 
granite, .on Portland stone bases, with 
moulded Portland stone caps. The roof will be 
open timbered pitch pine, while the flooring 
will be of pitch pine and breeze concrete, and 
the passages set in caustic tiling. The sido 
aisles will be approached by two handsome 
porches, and on the southern side of the build- 
ing there will be three aisles and also the 
sacristy. The site of the church stands mid- 
way on the hillside between the upper and 
lower villages. The contract is in the hands 
of Mr. J. J. Coffey, builder, Middleton, and the 
architect is Mr. J. C. Ashlin, of Dublin. 


Breaston.—The church of St. Michael, 
Breaston, has been reopened after having been 
considerably altered and restored from designs 
prepared by Messrs. R. Evans and Son, of 
Nottingham. A stone organ chamber and 
vestry have been built in place of the brick 
vestry, and an oak screen has been erected in 
the chancel, which has been tiled. The walls 
have been replastered, and the whole of the 
roof has been stripped off, and the woodwork 
repaired, whilst a new oak roof has been pro- 
vided for the south aisle. New choir stalls 
have been built in the chancel, but these, for 
the present, are only of a temporary nature, 
and it is hoped to rep'aze them with some- 
thing more permanent. It was estimated that 
£1,000 would. cover the whole cost, and this 
sum has already been raised, chiefly in the 
village itself, but another £500 is still required 
to clear the church from debt, and efforts are 
to be made during the next few months to 
reduce it. Mr. Charles Baines, of Newark, 
for whom Mr. Askew Browning has acted 
as superintendent, was the contractor for the 
work, and Mr. Haslam, of Derby, and Messrs. 
Grundy, of London, have put in a new heating 
appiratus, which is on the hot-air principle. 


Llandaff.—The Hawthorn School, built by 
the Whitchurch School Board, was formally 
opened recently. The school has been built 
on a site of half an acre, and provides accom- 
modation for 210 children. The building 
is well and substantially built in courses 
of Newbridge stone, dressed with red brick 
groins and arches, and Bath stone sills 
and copings. The central gable stands out 
prominently, for the site being somewhat 
hidden by the surrounding houses, a con- 
spicuous feature was necessary to enable 
the school to be seen from a distance. The 
building consists of two classrooms, each 
21ft. 3in. by 19ft. 6in., divided from the large 
room by folding partitions, which can be 
thrown back when required, and a large school- 
room, 58ft. 6in. by 22ft., also divided by a fold- 
ing partition, and is planned in such a manner 
that anyone standing in this room can com- 
mand a view of the entire school. There is in 
addition to the foregoing a large wing. The 
amount of contract for the erection of the 
building, including furniture, was £2,131. The 
architects were Messrs.’ Robert and Sidney 
Williams, Borough Chambers, Wharton Street, 
Cardiff, and the contractor was Mr. William 
Evans, Merthyr Road, Whitchurch. 


London, E.C.—A restaurant entitled the 
“City of New York,” has just been erected by 
Messrs. Porter Bros., in Hand Court, Holborn, 
London. The chief feature of the new 
hostelry is what is known as the “ Baronial 
Hall,” which will accommodate close upon 
400 guests. The hall is an exact copy of the 
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rooms to be seen in Elizabethan and Jocobean 
mansions. The galleries, furniture, and 
fittings are of oak, and the style generally is 
Jacobean. The hammer beam roof is very 
picturesque, while the Elizabethan window of 
stained glass, bearing the arms of the leading 
American and British cities, is also attractive. 
In the gallery is a large electric organ. Adjoin- 
ing the baronial hall are a handsome marble 
hall, a teaand coffee lounge, and a wine buffet. 
Immediately beneath the baronial hall is a 
large billiard-room. The architect is Mr. 
Horace Wakley, F.R.I.B.A. 


Mountain Ash.—A new Catholic church 
has been erected at Mountain Ash from designs 
by Mr. Bernard Smith, of 8, Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, W., carried out by Messrs. 
Collins and Godfrey, of Tewkesbury at a cost 
of £1,000. The building is in Gothic style, 
and is composed of a nave 63ft. long and 28ft. 
wide, and a sanctuary 19ft. long by 17ft. wide, 
in addition to which there are a priests’ sacristy, 
acolytes’ sacristy, baptistry, vestibule, and 
organ gallery, the latter being at the west 
end. he roof of the building is of pitch 
pine, with battlemented mouldings resting 
upon corbels. The church is heated with hot 
air and lit with incandescent gaslight. The 
Stations of the Cross are placed around the 
church. The sanctuary is inclosed by a carved 
oak rail. The altar is built of Pons stones, 
and is approached by two steps from the floor 
of the sanctuary. At the rear of the altar 
are two gradus covered with marble. Above 
this is the Tabernacle. It is 3ft. high by 
2ft. Qin. wide, and is covered with a 
carved oak pinnacle canopy, with recess 
for a crucifix. On the centre panel of the 
organ is a monogram of the Blessed Virgin 
with a fleur de lis, emblematical of her per- 
petual virginity, on the side panels. On the 
north side of the altar is the ambry for the 
reception of the holy oil, and on the south 
side a piscina. 


Nottingham.—The opening ceremony in 
connection with the Mundella Higher Grade 
School and School of Science, in the Meadows, 
Nottingham, took place last Saturday week. 
It has been built at a cost of £17,000 from the 
plans of Mr. C. Clark, of Nottingham. The 
larger school is in two separate blocks, divided 
into the Higher Grade and Science depart- 
ment, and the laundry, gymnasium, and 
dining-rooms. In these accommodation is 
provided for 402 girls and 502 boys; whilst in a 
neighbouring building 230 infants will be 
accommodated. The front of the Graded 
School, which is in Mundella Road, is of brick, 
with yellow terra-cotta dressings. On the 
ground floor is situate the girls’ school; on the 
first floor is the boys’ school; and the labora- 
tories, lecture-room, and drawing-class room 
occupy the second floor. Entrance to the 
girls’ school has been established on Mundella 
Road, the managers’ entrance being also at 
this point. The boys’ and infants’ entrance is 
in Collygate Road. There is on the ground 
floor a girls’ assembly hall, which is 64ft. by 
30ft. Gin., and is approached from two en- 
trances. On the south side of the Graded 
School, in a separate building, are the gym- 
nasium, the laundry, and separate dining- 
rooms for girls and boys. The gymnasium is 
44ft. by 22ft., and is completely fitted with 


.apparatus for the physical development of 


scholars. The infants’ school in Collygate 
Road, on the north side of the Graded School, 
has a central hall 48ft. by 27ft., and has two 
entrances. All the walls up to four feet high, 
on the interior of the buildings, are faced with 
white glazed bricks. 


Oxford.—Messrs. Davy and Salter, archi- 
tects and surveyors, of Maidenhead and Isle of 
Wight, have opened a branch office at 136, 
High Street, Oxford. Mr. Stephen Salter is 
residing in the city so as to personally 
superintend the new branch. 


A new Liberal Club was opened at Heb- 
den Bridge by Sir Robert Reid, Q.C., M.P. It 


_isan English Renaissance structure, and has 


cost about £4,000. 


Keystones. 


Ye) 

The Foundation Stones of the Oldbury — 
Institute were laid a short time ago. The — 
building will cost about £6,000. 


The Restoration of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Lodge at Chingford is to be carried out at a 
cost of £700 by the Corporation of London. 


Kirkstall Abbey.—Plans are to be pre- 
pared for a lodge; shelter, and tramway 
waiting accommodation, with entrance gates, 
for Kirkstall Abbey. ~4 


A New Bridge—The Borough engineer 
of Sunderland estimates the cost of a bridge, — 
to be erected over the river Wear between — 
Southwick and Deptford, at £129,603. 


Lady Holle’s School.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee of the London County Council are’ 
about to purchase for £31,000 the school site — 
and buildings at No. 38, Red Cross Street, — 
London, E.C., for the erection of a station. — 


Memorials to Keats and Lamb were un- — 
veiled recently in the entrance hall of the 
Passmore Edwards Free Library, Edmonton, 
by Mr. Frederick Harrison. They consist of — 
medallion portraits of the two men of letters. — 


The Restoration of North Creake 
Church has been accomplished at a cost of — 
about £2,000. A new marble floor has been 
laid in the chancel. A carved oak chancel 
screen, new panels in the chancel walls, and a_ 
carved canopy to the font have been added. 


Leeds Builders’ Exchange Club.—The 
committee of the Leeds Builders’ Exchange ~ 
Club have leased more commodious premises — 
in a new block of buildings opposite the Corn 
Exchange. Since the establishment of the 
club some six or seven years ago the member- — 
ship has steadily increased until it has’ 
reached considerably over 300. x 


Holy Trinity Church, Bishops Stortford. 
—Messrs. J. L. Glasscock and» Sons’ estimate 
for the enlargement of this church is, for the’ 
extension of the nave, £738; for the erection 
of a new clergy and choir vestry, £229. The 
order has been given for the extension of the 
nave, and the work commenced. Sir Arthur 
Blomfield and Sons are architects for . the 
above. 


Memorial to Blake, the Painter-Poet.— 
A memorial is to be placed on the walls of the 
Lambeth Central Library in memory of 
William, Blake. It includes a medallion of 
Blake from the painting by Phillips in the 
National Portrait Gallery, and, in bas-relief,. 
Blake’s own design, “ Death’s Door,” which he 
made for Blair’s “Grave.” The work will be 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Nicholls Bros., 
and the unveiling ceremony will take place in» 
about a month’s time. 4 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—The annual meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held on May 3rd in the Royal 
Institution—Mr. T. Ross presiding. The 
following office-bearers were elected :—Presi- 
dent, Mr. James Bruce, W.S.; past president 
Mr. Thomas Ross; vice-presidents, Mr. H. F. 
Kerr and Mr. John Watson; secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Fairweather ; and treasurer, Mr. Joh 
Johnstone. The president, in his retiring 
address, said it- would be a desirable thing for 
the Architectural Association and the Archi- 
tectural Society (the junior society) to 
amalgamate. 4 

Memorial Window to the Duchess o 
Teck.—The dedicatory service of the stained 
glass window in the parish church on Kew 
Green took place recently. The stained glass 
of the new window contains in the further 
light a life-size figure of St. Peter with the 
Keys, and, in the nearer light, St. Paul wit 
the Word of Life and the Sword of the Spirit. 
Below the figure of St. Peter is a representa- 
tion of the scene recorded in the sixteenth 
chapter of Matthew: “And I will give unt 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, an 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall b 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ 
Below the figure of St. Paul is similarl 
placed the scene of his conversion in Acts ix. 
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_AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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Under Discussion. 


. EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
} SOCIETY. 


“Notes on Romanesque and Byzantine 
hhurches in S.E. Italy,’ was the title of a 
ecture by Mr. F. W. Deas, M.A., delivered 
m April 26th, before the above society. Mr. 
Alfred Greig, vice-president, occupied the 
hair. After an historical sketch and descrip- 
ion of the province of Apalia, typical medieval 
thurches of the district were discussed. ‘The 
tharm of the work in question was largely due 
o its being a blending of Romanesque, 
3yzantine, Saracenic and Norman elements. 
Many complete exteriors remain, but interiors 
we scattered and fragmentary. The Basilica 
s the general type with wide groined uisles 
ind a nave roofed with wood. The E. end is 
tpsidal in most cases. When transepts occur 
they do not break the aisle walls on plan, but 
reach the height of the nave. Arcades are 
leavy with small arches and many pillars. 
Che windows are small, and buttresses, except 
rery flat pilasters at W. fronts, do not occur. 
Chis lends to the exteriors great breadth of 
reatment, contrasting strongly with the rich 
farving occurring here and there. Carved 
wnament in these churches is remarkably 
igorous and beautiful, and is far ahead of the 
york elsewhere of the same date. 


ARCHITECTURE OF BUSINESS 
PREMISES. 

On Tuesday evening, May 2nd, at 8 o’clock, 
n the rooms of ‘he Glasgow Architectural 
issociation, the president, Mr. Geo. S. Hill, 
i.R.I.B.A., in the chair, Mr. Thomas Ramsay 
ead a paper on “Some points in the erection 
f a modern office block.” In his introductory 
amarks the author said a building of this 
lass-was erected in the first place with the 
decific purpose of making money torits owners, 
‘ith occasionally the furtner purpose cf serving 
3an advertisement. The requirements neces- 
ivy to allow of its doing so, the author con- 
dered to be good situation or site, ease of 
seess, good light, maximum cf rental area, 
ise of re-arrangement to suit tenants, and the 
linimum of cost, consistent with true econom y. 
author enlarged on these several require- 
ts, pointing out among other things the 
scessity for the introduction of a certain 
jount of fire-resistin g, if not fireproof material 
the construction, and the absolute necessity 
good light, this latter requirement, in his 
| considerably affecting the money- 
ning capacity of the block. 


- MOTORS. 
t a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
dat the Royal United Service Institution, 
itehall, on May 1st, Mr. Jobn C. Fell, presi_ 
t, in the chair, a paper was read on 
troleum Motor Vehicles”! y Mr. James D. 
Mts. ‘The author first referred to the pre- 
dicial effcts upon road locomotion which 
ere brought ahout by early prohibitory leeis- 
tion, which was con‘inued until 1896, when 
@ Locomotives on Highways Act came into 
ce. He then described in approximate 
mee! order the various types of 
‘oleum road vehicles, commencing with the 
rliest known efforts to solve the problem of 
1 locomotion by vehicles in which the pro- 
ng agent was the power produced by an 
osion or internal combustion engine. ‘I'he 
ler, the Hardaker, the Benz, the Butler, 
oots and Venables, the Bollee, the De 
On, and the Petter petrolerm motor vehicles 
Various dates and types were d scribed, and 
arcomparative merits and demerits pointed 
3. By showing the different stages of pro- 
88 of some vehicles, the author indicated 
lines along which the development of the 
woleum motor vehicle had proceeded. A 
on was made of the respective running 
sof petroleum oil and petroleum spirit 
es. The author stated that, taking the 
age of several of the best known petroleum 
Vehicles, the fuel cost per B.H.P. was 
nd to be about six times greater than that 
he author’s petroleuin oil veh cles, : 


| 


-ing materials. 


New Companies. 


Proprietors of the Central Exchange 
Buildings, Limited. 


This company was registered on April 15th, 
with a capital of £250,000 in £1 shares (of 
which 100,000 are 5 per cent. »Cumulative 
Preference) to acquire the Central Exchange 
Buildings, situate in, and bounded by, Grey 
Street, Grainger Street, and Market Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to ucquire the under- 
taking of H. Engel and Company, Limited, 
to enter into an agreement with Edmund C. 
Wheater, and to carry on the business of land 
and property owners and agents, licensed 
victuallers, hotel keepers, theatré and music 
hall proprietors, builders, contractors, &c. 
The number of the Directors is not to be 
less than three nor more than eight. The 
first are: William J. Sanderson, gentleman, 
of Heathdale, Gosforth, Newcastle; Thomas 
W. Lovibond, brewer, of West Jesmond House, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne ; Joseph Cook, iron manu- 
facturer, of North Biddick Hall, Washington, 
co. Durham ; Edmund (. Wheater, stock- 
broker, of 31, Westgate Koad, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; and James W. Ellis, iron merchant, of 
40, Dean Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Qualifi- 
cation, £1,000, Remuneration, as the company 
may decide. 


Measures Brothers & Co., Limited. 


This well-known iron and steel merchants’ 
business was offered to the public last 
Tuesday, the 9th inst. The share capital 
consists of £285,000 divided into 75,000 
53 per cent. preference shares of £1 each, 
£210,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, and 
£75,000 43 per cent. First Mortgage De- 
benture Stock. The profits, it is stated, 
are enough to pay 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares after all expenses are paid. 
The business consists largely in the manu- 
facture and sale of iron girders, joists, roofs, 
bridges, tanks, rails, and similar articles, for 
which the firm has obtained a world-wide 
reputation, the customers on the books num- 
bering between 6000 and 7000, including the 
British and Foreign Governments, H.M. Ad- 
miralty, the War Office, Post Office, Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, Riilway Companies, 
and many Contractors and Builders in a large 
way of business. 


London and Brighton Brick, Tile, and 
Terra-Cotta Company, Limited. 


This company was registered on April 18th, 
with a capital of £50,000 in £100 shares, to 
carry on the business of brick, tile, pottery, 
pipe, and terra-cotta makers, and to dig, raise, 
get, buy, sell, and deal in clay, loam, stone, 
sand, brick-earth, lime, and all kinds of build- 
he first subscribers are :— 
Henry Partridge, J.P., Castle Hill, Bletch- 
ingley, Surrey, 50 shares; Henry A Barclay, 
J.P.,  Underhills, Bletchingly, Surrey, 50 
shares; Francis H. Barclay, M.A., The Warren, 
Cromer, 50 shares; Robert L. Barclay, banker, 
54, Lombard Street, E.C., 20 shares; Edward 
EK. Barclay, M.A., J.P., Brent Pelham Hall, 
Herts, 25 shares; Charles C. Macrae, barrister, 
4, Bank Buildings, E.C., 50 shares; Hugh G. 
Barclay, banker, Colney Hall,° Norwich, 1 
share. The number of the directors is not to 
be less than three nor more than five. The 
subscribers are to appoint the first. Quali- 
fication, £250. Remuneration, as the Com- 
pany may decide, 


William IMfoss and Sons, Limited. 


This company was registered on April 24th 
with a capital of £25,000 in £1 shares, to 
acquire, take over as going concerns, and carry 
on the business of builders and contractors 
carried on by William Moss and Charles Moss 
at Loughborough, Leicestershire, under the 
style or firm of *‘W. Moss and Sons,” and the 
business of plumbers, glaziers, and gasfitters 
now carried on by Alfred Swindall and Alan 
Moss at Loughborough, under the style of 
““Swindall and Moss,” and to enter into an 
agreement with the said four vendors. The 
first subscribers (each with one share) are ;— 


Charles Moss, 39, Baxter Gate, Lough- 
borough, builder; Alan Moss, 65, Toothill 
Road, Loughborough, plumber; Alfred Swin- 
dall, 10, Swan Street, Loughborough, plumber ; 
Wilfred Moss, 3, Burton Street, Loughborough, 
solicitor; George F. Pickering, 73, Russell 
Street, Loughborough, manager; Harry 
Chambers, ''horpe Lane, Loughborough, brick- 
layer ; Perey J. Moss, 17, High Street, Lough- 
borough, butcher. The number of the direc- 
tors is not to be less than two, nor more than 
three. The first are:—Charles Moss (with 
£350 per annum), Alan Moss (with £250 per 
annum), and Robert Moss (with £200 per 
annum). Qualification, £500. 


Carlisle Estate Company, Limited. 


This company was registered on April 24th 
with a crpital of £50,000 in £10 shares (of 
which 70 are Founders’), to enter into an 
agreement with Edwin J. Castiglicne, Walter 
P. Gibbings, Kighley J. Hough, I'rederic R, 
Sewell, Alexander Thomson, David 'Chomson, 
and John Wood, to acquire any lands and 
buildings in Cumberland or elsewhere, and to 
carry on the business of builders, contractors, 
decorators, builders’ merchants, brick, tile and 
terra-cotta mukers, house agents, &c, ‘lhe 
first subscribers are: Frederic R. Sewell, 
Brandlinghill, Cockermouth, colonel, 1 share; 
John Wood, 18, Bank Street, Carlisle, civil 
engineer, 1 share; Alexander Thomson, Bar- 
wise Court, Carlisle, plumber, 1 share; David 
Thomson, Barwise Court, Carlisle, plumber, 1 
share; Edwin J. Castiglione, Chatsworth 
Square, Carlisle, land agent, 1 share; Walter 
P. Gibbings, 31, Lowther Street, Carlisle, 
surveyor, 1 share; Kighley J. Hough, 34, 
Fisher Street, Carlisle, solicitor, 1 share. The 
number of the Directors is not to be less than 
three nor more than five. The first: are: 
Edwin J. Castiglione, Frederic R. Sewell, 
Alexander Thom-on, and John Wood. Qualifi- 
cation, £500. Remuneration, as the company 
may decide. 


Argyle Street and Wellington Street 


Property Company Limited. 


This company was registered at Edinburgh 
on April 28th with a capital of £40,000 in £1 
shares, to acquire certain heritable subjects in 
Wellington Street, Argyle Street, and Holm 
Street, Glasgow, and to purchase, lease cr 
otherwise acquire and deal with any lands, 
buildings, rights, heritable property and real 
estate in Scotland. The first subscribers (each 
with one share) are: Robert Balfour, 9 and 11, 
Wellington Street, Glascow, cabinet maker; 
Rk. Thompson, Govan Shipbuilding Yard, 
Glasgow, shipbuilder; John Bennie, Auld- 
housefield, Pollokshaws, engineers ; Mathew 
Mitchell, 59, St. Vincent Street, Glaszow, C.A. ; 
Joseph Patrick, 203, West George Street, 
Glasgow, C.A.; Alexander Russell, 175, West 
George Street, Glasgow, writer; and Hugh 
Duncan, 175, West George Street, writer. The 
number of directors is to be three. The first 
are John Bennie, R. ‘Thomson, and Robert 
Balfour. Qualification twenty shares.  Re- 
muneration as fixed by the company. 


Jesmond Syndicate, Limited. 


This company was registered on May 2nd, 
with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares, to pur- 
chase tor investment or resale, and to traffic in 
lands and buildings in the City of Neweastle- 
upon-'l'yne or elsewhere, and to carry on the 
business of builders, contractors, decorators, 
builders’ merchants, brick, tile, and terra cotta 
manufacturers and merchants, carriers, house 
agents, &c. The first subscribers (each with 
one share) are: Edward I{. Dowson, 54; Juliet 
Street, Newcastle, clerk; Fred. H. Bell, Chel- 
tenham House, Heaton, Neweastle, clerk; 
John E. Liniker, 102, Croydon Road, New- 
castle, clerk; William Jordan, 44, Byker 
Street, Newcastle, accountant; Charles A. 
Marshall, Romulus Terrace, Gateshead, secre- 
tary; L. Laing, 101, Harle Street, Mount 
Pleasant, Gateshead, surveyor; Charles C. 
Morton, 22, Ridley Villas, Newcastle; ac- 
countant. Registered without Articles of 
Association. Registered otlice, 52, Dean Strect, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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English- Foreign Estates and Property 
Development Company, Jimited. 


This company was registered on April 27th, : 


with a capital of £30,000 in £1 shares (of 
which 3000 are founders’), to acquire, take 
over, and develop the freehold estate and 
castle of Cestas, near Bordeaux, France, to 
establish a hotel-club at the Castle of Cestas, 
and to carry on the business of club pro- 
prietors, refreshment caterers, hotel keepers, 
licensed victuallers. The number of directors 
is not to be less than two nor more than seven. 
The first are: M. M. I. Barnard d’Attanoux 
and le Vicomte de Constantin. Qualification, 
one share. Remuneration, £600 per annum 
divided between them. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£8. d. Bosna: 
Alay, best... z .. .perload 3.0 0 310 0 
Sainfoin mixture ... 533 do. 3.0 0 315 0 
Clover, best ... tA Bh do. 310 0 4.5 0 
Beans he “a ‘ay per ar. 160 — 
Straw ... sui a3; ay per load 140 1.18 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French _.., .. per cwt. 175. - 
Colza, English sic ... per cwt. 126 _ 
Copperas... a Ri per ton 200 _ 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. Lop 0 115 0 
ard ... os ae .. per cwt. 1.9°0 _— 
Linseed pe as .. per ewt, 018 38 018. 43 
Neatsfoot .., i ¥, per gal. 02 6 o4 O 
Paraflin au vit ee: per ewt. 010 2 019 0 
Pitch .. a ete ... per barrel 9 8 0 08 6 
Tallow, Town an .. per cwt. Ie B38 = 
Tar, Stockholm .... .» Perbarrel 1 6 6 a 
Turpentine ... Bess .. per cwt. 114 3 114 6 
GLa aera Sat . percwt. 119 6 218 6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 = 
Do: rade -33 5. per cwt. 017 0 _ 
Soda crystals a - per ton 215 NO - 
Shellac, orange ... .. per cwt. 310 6 — 
Do. sticklac ... ... do. 22 6 215.0 
Pumice stone, aes AL do. 08 9 _ 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong ... perton 8 0 0 _ 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. + ee) 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet ae do. 12 0 0 1210 0 
Lead, pig, Spanish & do. 145 0 —_ 
Do. English commonbrands do. 14°83 9 _ 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sq.ft.and upwards do. 1610 0 _ 
Doo spines S00 #3 do. 17-7690 —- 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 200 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads... ... do. 815 0 9 15 
Tin, Straits... ...  ... Ci Cos bey FO: Far B Eas Pe 
Do. English ingots... do. 116 0 0 117 0 0 
Zinc, sheets, English ... do. 2710 0 2510 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne ... do. 31 0 0 — 
Do. Spelter a i do. 2810 0 2816 3 
TIMBER. 
Tir Dantaio ahd eau per aands 
ir, Dantzic an eme per load. 300 40 0 
Pine, Quebec Yellow _ ... do. 476 65 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic .. per fath. 410 0 510 0 
Do. Petersburg... sie do. 400 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd &1st per P.Std. 1015 0 1810 0 
Do. do. 4th & 3rd. do. 8 5 0 815 0 
Do. __ do. unsorted do. 750 8 5 0 
Do. Riga ... et es do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburgist Yellow do. 1415 0 _ 
Do. do. ond 720 ao: 12 0 0 — 
Do. do. Unsorted ,, do. 8 00 1010 0 
Do. do. White do. 715 0 915 0 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 
filces, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap 
lication to 


SS) Pp 
wil) THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


“Side Pattern.” 


For side of 
Window Frame, 


30 


Use 


**SIDE PATTERN”’ 
where possible. 


Covered by 8 Patents. 
(Other Patents 
Pending.) 


These valuable Balances for SLIDING SASHES 

can be applied to OLD as wellas NEW WORK. 

Require no Box Frames, and dispense with 
Weights, Cords, and Pulleys. 


The NEW STYLE is Better, Cheaper, 
Neater, and more Durable than the 
nak it St OLD. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, May 10. 


on ‘‘ Furniture.” 


broidery.” II. 3 p.m. 


Grand Hotel, Trafalgar-square. 6.30 p.m. 
Friday, May 12. 


9.20 a.m, 
Monday, May 15. 


gineering Work.” 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 17. 
Society or Arts.—Ordinary meeting at 8 p.m. 


ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


Tested and Adopted by the London County Council. 
e e THE se e 


“Pullman” 


BALANCES. 


‘*Pullman’’ 


Stands for **‘ Made on Honor.” 
“OLDEST IN YEARS, NEWEST IN IDEAS.” 


Adapted to OLD as well as NEW 
WORK. Attractive in Appearance. 
Easily Applied. 

TELEPHONE 804 “* HOP.” 


Deals, Swedish .. -.. do. 810 0 15 530 TENDERS. 
Do. White Sea... hi. do. 12.35 0 ae fi : 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 2015 0 22 0 0 4 
Do, do. 2nd do. 12200 aa Information from accredited sources should be 
Do, do. 8rd &. do. 6 1p 0 Be 0 sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
ao ee artery Toe oe r “sd ae , be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Do. New Prine tick me oa 7 BO 8 0 0 Architect or Surveyor for the Work. } 
Rattens, all kinds ... do. 710 0 815 0 3 a 
Flooring Boards, 1in. ABER.—For the erection of forty houses at Aber, Bar- 
prepared, Isti «. «. Der square O11 3 = goed, for the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company, 
Do. ones oe do. 010 0 010 6 | J,imited, Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, Duffryn House, 
Do Sra’ RO ka hs do. 09 0 i Ystrad Mynach :— i { 
| 'T. Evans... ... !.. £10,549 0} Jones Bros... ... ... £8,026 10) 
Harp Woops. Tenkine abd Sons 8,270 0 a C. Richards... BM. Lae 10 
| D. W. Rosser... 8,265 0 illiams and Sons 7, 
ae yhoo “ oo os Sel eg 3 i 6 4 a Marsh and Wride 8,210 0) Davies Bros. ... 7,613 
Rox ee ge os me we ee Pie W. Harris .. .. 8,107 0|James and Sons, 
Cedantth Vibha os “ aah sr pio wee rf Lewis Davis ... ... 8,075 0 Penycraig, Rhon- ae | 
an bg Oe ee an ae . sup. De ta wie ats Morgan and Sons B.0tr is ls aoe Valley* ..... ... 7,555 0 
Do. Tobas b, R 0 421/22 — ; ‘ 3 “ ] 
Elm, eee a thy hee load if 12 3 u 510 0 ACTON.—For the erection of a girls’ school in Creffield-_ 
Mahogany, Average Price road, Acton, for the Managers of Aske’s Haberdashers 
for Cargo, Honduras ... perft.sup, 0 0 5 1/8 = Schools. Mr. Henry Stock, architect. Quantities by 
0. African do. 0 0 41/8 es Messrs, Widnell and Trollope :— ‘ | 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 4 23/32—6 23/32 Balaam Bros. ..._ ... £23,555 | Bowers and Co... ... £21,300) 
Do. Tobasco.. do. 4 23/32—5 21/32 Ferris Bros... ... ..° 23,506 |/H. Flint... ... 9.../-.... 21,184 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 3 5 0 850 Akersand Co. ... ... 28,415} Godson and Sons 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 500 A. Porter _s.. ©... ... 22,777 |- Gough and/Co.3)..0 x 
Teak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 915 0 14-510 J. Marsland... ... ... 22,575 | Willmott and Sons ... 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315 0 515 0 Willcock and Co. ... 22,354|T.J.Messom .. ... 
Do. Odessa Crown .. do. S15 Whee ebb 0 W. Robinson ..._ ... 21,650 | Hockley and Sons 
Walnut, American J) per eub.ft. 0 2 3 05 6 B. E. Nightingale ... 21,585} Chessum and Sons ... 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL Socipty.—Mr. J.E 


: f diff. ities by architects :— 
Society or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. Gee ayy area son ve fo a £26,720 0. 0 
SORVRTORS! Instirution. — Annual Dinner, King’s LE ag and Co. Son Lote ree 4 5 
Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. etc % jie pee 34°310 137 
hursday, May 11. ! WH. Ingleson sw. Ae Se ie eh eek 1D, 
Socrrry ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. | Baucus Rae Co. ae a my aged : : 
—The Second Conversazione at the Galleries of the Knoxamd Wella 5 le oe er esr ces Geom Ono 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, Piccadilly. W. Symonds and Cow tie eee en 28 500 ea 
Also Exhibition of Water-Colour Painting. L trey Mod OO. ook en ee er area OG 
CARPENTERS’ HALL, LONDON WALL (Lectures on Car- Chubb and Co. Se es aoe a 23,100 0 0° 
pentry and Joinery).—Professor T. Roger Smith on D. Davies ier ny ot oe is 22,875 0 0 
“Temporary Structures: Floors, Shoring.’’ 7.30 p.m. Turner and Sons _... any 22,516 0 0 
C. C. Dunn (accepted) 22,200 0 0 


Roya. Instirurion.—Mr. Lewis F. Day on “ Em- fAll of Cardiff.) Ge 


InstituTE Or Buitpers.— Dinner, Marble Salon, School, for the School Board. Messrs. Bottle and Olley, 


G. W. Beech ... ... .« £2,255|J.S. Read ... (1. 1: £1,887 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Dr. G. V. Poore on IpRand! 86 5. 2,210) Fe Moore ae eee) sere eeee 
“Soil and Aspect in Relation to the Dwelling House.” A.E. Bond ... ...°... 2,150] J. Ward, North Quay* 1,870 
7.30 p.m. F. dbase faites noes * Accepted. 
Carter and Wright. ... 1,903 ; 
Saturday, May 13. Plumbing. , 
INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR. ENGINEERS.—Visit~ to the R. A. Eastoe a Ay ae “. £143 1? 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. Train leaves Charing Cross R, H. Tooley, aint tps EI vy ae ny 116 0 ti 


Roya. InstitTuTE or British ARCHITECTS.—Mr. H. for Messrs. Thorne Bros., brewers, Nine Elms, London. 
H. Statham on “The Architectural Element in En Messrs. Douglas Young and Co., architects, 51, Coleman- 


BOWER & FLORENCE, “°"°°™ insurance co. uta 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, | wooseere nares. peounr eerzacemen 


Turtle and Appleton © 21,530] Patman and Fother- 
J. Christie’ 1.2 oe 2400 ingham* > 
*Accepted. 


BISHOPS STORTFORD.—Accepted for the erection of 
Baker’s Shop, for Mr. W. Glasscock, London-road. Alired” 
Brett, architect :— % 

Charles Martin fe ¥S oY Ws Say £390 

CARDIFF.—For the erection of school, Virgil-street, | 
Grangetown, manual instruction centre and caretaker: 
dnie, house, &c.. for the School Board. Messrs. R. and 5, 
Williams, architects, Borough Chambers, Wharton-stree 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—For additions to Northgate 


architects, Queen-street, Great Yarmouth. Quantities by 
the architects :— : 


ILFORD (Essex).—For stabling, with harness-room an 
fodder lofts, stores and manager’s residence, with office, 


street, E.C. Quantities supplied :— 
3 Stables paved Add. if Stables 

with Blue paved with 
Staffordshire Adamantine 


—s 


, Paving. ie 

Thursday, May 18. Dowsing and Davis .. ... sats F i 

F ilmott coin Sea = ! fee a 

SocirTy FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE " 4 , 

Arts.—Mr. Henry Hawkley on “ Lithography— past Tare ue ee ae % aon ae ty 
pend present. H.Pridmore ... i 4 23910 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Meeting at F. R. Blaxton ... a3 «2,207 
8 p.m. Golder and Gregory ... “2 *3,207 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C 


SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yea 
cases where no claim b&s arisen. 


E.C. Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


“Top Pattern.” 


For top of 
Windoy Frame. 
* Use 
“SIDE PATTERN” 


where possible. 

Covered by 9 ‘Patents. Shape of face— 

(Other Patents plate patented 
Pending.) 4 


To be used where there 1s not room for “ Side Pattern.’”” a 


ant; ROBERT ADAME 
ENGINEER AND PATENTEE, a 
BUILDING TRADES’ EMPORIU 
67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S. 


TsrroRaus ; “ROBERT ADAMS LONDON.’ 


Mae 10, 1899.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ix 


j 
MORRISON & INGRAM’S W.F.REYNOLDS & Co., 
‘v 
Hospital Sanitary Appliances WOODWORKING MACHINERY MAKERS, 
f. A IMPROV 
SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS. ACORN WORKS, EDWARD ST., BLACKFRIARS ROAD 
. CATALOGUES On APPLICATION. LONDON, S.E. 
| \ _f Ww HAND-POWER SAW BENCH. NEW TENONING MACHINE. 
ane: 
sO 
Mog 
3 (Ce 
= ea 
a Oo 
- 4 in 
£ Oy 
IN Oo 
Ty ® at led 
0 5 wm 1 
F ~ > 
74 a 3 io) ; anne 
w £ ° 9 SS tat 
E.§ =: 
6. 5% NEW. PATTERN VERTICAL 
qFaos SPINDLE MACHINE. 
w~ ° Tat 
ta? EE, 
S23 ng 
Bees a, 
z.e ; 
sty 
7 
ee ae i 
Zzwn 
om << 
Qaxtn 
ZO WJ] 
(eo) >) 4a 
Jace Cor 
YEW PAT BED AND URINAL) Was... APPARATUS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, Etc., in want of WOODWOR 
AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. MAC oO KING 
oy ame of Waebing. bedpeans, &e, ree very aimple, pleanly. and J sangha In HINES should write for our 
€ act Of washing, e nands nee no uc. e€ pan, 1t 1s only necessary o turn 
ound the swivel arm to see that pan is perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook. HAND-POWER LIST, No. 149 B.J. 


STEAM-POWER LIST, No. 148 B.J. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. = sewr FREE BY POST ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION. 


TEE PATENT MATERIAL FOR 


ILAZING BRICKS, TILES AND WALL SURFACES. 


THE OLD GLAZE SUPERSEDED BY A SUPERIOR AND CHEAPER 
ROCESS, WHICH CAN BE APPLIED TO BOTH OLD AND NEW 
ICK WORK. 


ices specially quoted for Glazing Old 
and New Brick Work. 


Orders can now be promptly 
executed, and architects’ designs carried 
out with care and despatch by competent workmen. 


WM. GRIFFITHS 


(London Concessionaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Brick and 
Tile Syndicate, Limited), 


39, HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


OALBROOKDALE COMPANY Luna 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 


A, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
FOR" : . RAILINGS, ENTRANCE GATES, 

ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, STAIR BALUSTERS, 

IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE. COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 

BRON MANTELPIECES, FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 

OV ERE ae ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


__. MANTEL GRATES, BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
NTERIORS, DOG GRATES. “LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 
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LEYTON .—For the erection of two shops at. Leyton, | Asylums Board. Messrs. Pennington and Son, architects:— 
Essex, for Messrs. Savill Bros., Ltd. Messrs. Flaywood Cross and Co. ... £3,470 7 4|General Builders, { 
and Miles, architects, 14. Southampton Street, Strand. | Merredew& Wort 3312.0 0 Ltd. . . . £3,180 
Quantities by Mr. Alfred Howard, as Outer Temple: _ Lo Wail ard Clo fs - 3298) 0 old. Appleby, Gorn: 2! 

J. Smith and Son _ £3,315 |G. J. Hosking... ... £3,°87 | Chessum & Sons 3,256 0 0]. wall-road, S.E.*... 2,795 0 

S. Parmenter... .... ©... 8,299 | C. North*... sy 2,828 * Accepted with variations at £2,620. 

*A ccepted subject to slight alteration. | [Architect's estimate, 41,700. ] 

LONDON. E.—For proposed new billiard-room, &c., 117, N.—For' the erection of a boys’ school i ate 
Rarking road, E., for Mansfield House. University Settle. eee Wen eoaeade ter the Mahiae Oe 
ment. Mr. H. C. Lander, A.R.TB.A., architect. Nifinzham Haberdashers’ Schools. Mr. Henry Stock, architect. Quan- 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. Quantities by Mesos) mttpios by Messrs. Widnell and ‘Trollope :— 

T. Carew, 22; Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. : | 1 avaroiPAy es 
W.M’ Norton, Stratford, RE.’ eae £452 10 | Dalaam Bros _ . £31,979 | Akers and Co. . £28,073 
W. J. Maddison, Canning Town 4 400 0 | and H, F. Higgs .. 39,660] Turtle and Appleton 28,000 

> ‘d an ) 97 . E. Nig gale ... 29,745 Rudd and Son... 28,000 
H. M. Dove, Euston Koad (accepted) . 870 0 Hie le eee oe 300 eee 1 Foit 5 

LONDON.—For new premises at Royal Wharf, Town- | Mami ed Co. 3 98°90 inehe teat other- 927.591 
meed-road, Fulham, for Messrs. Goldman. Phillips, anid Jay, ag Ronkins ee eS 99°350 Hockley and Sone. 97.449 i 
Mr. George Ashby Lean, architect, Palace Chambers, West- Wilcock and Co. ”.. 98-411 @hessumiand Sons 26,990 
minster :— | ‘ " 98' 365 > ‘Satna 
Patman and Fother- Howell 3. Willidms i2A29,543 “| 300200 BO BOR oe Goer ie tee eee eee 

ingham,. ©... 7... .:. £3,976 | F. Jenkins ... wn 8,540. | Gregory and Corse 28,187 : *Accepted. ipa Fad 
Walland Co... ... ... 3,950 L. H.R. Roberts... ... 3,489 i 
Adamson and Sons ... 3,579 LON DON.—For agnor after fire of warehouse, 12, 


Finsbury-street, E.C., for the executors of John Mirams. 


LONDON.—For Hh meape the “Jolly Gardeners,’ beer- Mr. G. Gordon Stanham, architect, 1vu0n, Queen Victoria- 


house, York-road, Battersea. Mr. F. A. Powell, architect, 


3414, Kennington-road :— street, E.C.:— 

Burman ....... ... (£1,669: DW Amith |.) oc, ee £1,579 F. and H.F. Higgs ... £1,643] Turnbull and Son pan 450 

Parsons .. .; ... .. 1,645|W.Hammond* °. .. 1,490 Killby and Gayford .. 1,628] J. Greenwood 1,371 

IW? Smithi; —. Siscs, erie s620 *A ccepted. | Patman and Fother- ve J. Appleby, Cornwall- 
LONDON.—For the erection of engine-house and chim- Ingham. i sje os be road, 8.E.* . 1,282 

ney shaft at ‘Northern Hospital, for the Metropolitan | Accepted. 


JARRAHDALE JARRAH 


THE PIONEER AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD. 


UNEXCELLED FOR 


STREET PAVING, HARBOUR WORK, PLATFORM PLANKING, 
STAIR TREADS, 
FENCE POSTS, PALINGS, &c., &c. 


RAILWAY TRUCKS, RAILWAY SLEEPERS, 


For Quotations and Particulars, apply to the Sole Importers, 


1, Fenchurch Avent London, BO. 


THE JARRAHDALE JARRAH FORESTS & RAILWAYS, Ltd. OFFICES: 
falesrs of FARRAR’S Registered 


‘“Climax” and ‘‘Eclipse” Steel 


CASEMENTS. 


Fanlight Gearing. 
Leaded Lights. 


Makers of 


0, BOYD'S 


Patent Warm-Air 
STOVES & GRATES, &c. 


TRUSS & HENDRY’S PATENT VENTILATORS. 


Szenp FoR CATALOGUES TO 


4, MARLBOROUGH MEWS, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, Burton-on-Trent. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


iw “WWaAsSH-oUuUT” CLOSET 
/ (PATENT). 
Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 


Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 
Sanitary Fittings. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.’ 


BARROWS & GO. Lo. BANBURY, 


Contractors’ Eneincers, 


234.-WASH-ODUT. 


hand MORTAR MILLS in all sizes; Combined Engines and Mortar Mill;, 
Mortar TIP-CARTS ; Saw Benches with rising and falling spindle. 


“ma 


. Taylor. Mr. Herbert Brinsley, architect, 30 "and 3t, Ne 2 


Have a large Stock of PORTABI % ENGINES, 5 to 25h.p.; New and Second- 


LONDON.—For erecting a. enone Carey-street, 
Westminster, for Messrs. Coppin Bros, and Co. Mr. H. W 
Budd, architect :— 
Carmichael ...». ‘£4, 190 


Mowlem and Co... £3,128 
Patman and Fother- 


Martin, Wells, and d Co. 3.014 
ingham . Ere a, vs. B993 piOornaE hie acs) ees 
Snewin Bros. and Co -, 3.204 vy , 2,85) 
LONDON.—For_thie erections of shop and_ business 
premises, No, 124, High-street, Clapham, 8.W., for Mr. J. 


Bridge-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Henr Bushell, 
New “Bridge- street, E.U,3— ga 2 a 


Lyle Manufacturing Hable and Green- 
Company... ... ..«. £5,915 wood ee 
Freeman and Son... 5,915 | Woodward and Co. 5,1 
J.and C., Bowyer... 5,203 | Georga Parker .. - . 489 
John Greenwood — ... 5,237 J. V. Ulver, London* | 4, 7h 
*A ccepted. 


ie EEE —For rebuilding i25 and 126, Long Acre, ton 
Mr. C. W. Woollard. Mr. EF RK. Bareh, architevt, 1, Gres! 
ham- buildings, Basinghall-street, E.G. :— 


Bywaters .. £7,390 | A. Bush... vee £7,035, 
Patman & Fothering- Kilby and Gayford -., OSB 
ham 3 ve 15296 Blyton and Sons . ~.. 6,77 
Tawrence and Sons ... 7,120). G. oii West- 
BAT Yie) vi lie nies) coaaee ee cee minster*®, 5 700 
*A ccepted. } 


LONDON.—For the erection of shops and stablin 
High-street, Ciechem, Mr. Francis P. Bazon, architect 
Hoskins .| £4,741 | Howell J. Williams Se 
Godsonand Sons. ... 4.378| W. "Lous... 
Faulknerand Sons ... 3,929 


ic the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- 


house Floors, Basements, 
Sy ad 
Sy of Full © 


Stables, Coachhouses, 
Slaughterhouses, As ee 

$”, Particulars” 
can be & 


Breweries, 

Lavatories, 7 
obtained from 

the Offices, 


HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


A Superb ART GIFT. 


VOL. FOUR. 


- 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 
GILT !ETTERED. 


Price 


Effingham House, Arundel Stre 


p Mar’. 40, Middaald _AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. | x1 


pS , y 
Ny » ae : on ae 
“Mg ‘ ait 


= Th 2 
ia jek NNN AUNT 


a i nciena.” | ae 


Bee 


THE “NON PLUS ULTRA’ WATER PAINT. 


FOR INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 
‘PLAIN OR DECORATIVE WORK. 


JE only material in the market uniting all essential 
properties constituting a perfect Water Paint, being 
1-absorbent to moisture. Body equal to and more durable 
in Oil Paint. Slow setting without retarding ultimate 
‘fing. Easy working, thoroughly washable, disinfecting, 
| withal, odorless, drying with a uniform flat surface, 
erior to flatted and stippled lead paint. Cheaper than 
Paint or Wall Paper, and more artistic finish. 


NN BE PAINTED, VARNISHED AND GILDED UPON. 


de in Fifty-eight Lime and Gas-resisting Stock Shades, 
ad the white can be tinted with all better class colours. 
ernolene’”’ is guaranteed absolutely free from Lime. 
Ore deciding upon the use of any Water Paint such 
‘guarantee should be exacted to save future trouble 


ernolene’’ keeps for any length of time, and for threc 
months improves in quality. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


SJER, GREENWOOD & SON, LrD.. 


Color and Warnish Dyanutacturers, 
: HULL. 


Fhe Embossed Decoration for 
Walls, 
Ceilin gs, 
Friezes, 
Dados, 
Bordets: amen ease 


DESIGNS FOR WALLS in DESIGNS FOR FRIEZES 
all styles, viz.: Reproduction from 8in. to 30in, deep, in High 


of Old Leathers ; Louis XIV., Relief—all the effect of the 
Louis XV., Louis XVI, Eliza- best modelled plaster at a 
bethan, &e., &e. fraction of the cost. 

DESIGNS FOR CEILINGS DESIGNS FOR DADOS, in- 
in Low and High Relief, com- cluding Arabesque, Gothic, and 
prising Elizabethan, Louis other designs; also the Com- 
XIV., Rococeo, Modelled Plas- pany’s Speciality reproductions 
ter Effects, &., &e. _» of Panelled Oakin great variety. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Designs to 


THE CORDELOVA CO. Lip. 


74, PITT STREET, EDINBURGH, 
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LONDON, S.W.—For the erection of shops and stabling 
at High-street, Clapham, S.W. Francis P. Bacon, archi- 


tect :— 

Hoskins ..°... .. £4,741 10] Howell J. Williams £3,250 0 
Godson and Sons ... 4,378 0| W. Tout SO, Bea 40 
Faulkner and Sons _ 3,929 0 


LONDON .—For alterations and additions to the ‘‘ Duke 
of Cumberland,” High-street, Kensington, for Mr. G. L. 
Mosley. Messrs. W. E. Latchford and Co., surveyors, 51, 
High-street, Clapham, S8.W. :— 

Hibberd Bros., Ltd. ... £2,380 | Barker and Co., Ltd., 
W. R. Williams 2,189 Kensington* ... .. 
* Accepted. 

MILLBROOK (Cornwall).—Accepted for alterations and 
additions to Dodbrooke House, for E. 8. Blight, Esq. Mr. 
Edgar M. Leest, architect, Public Hall Chambers, Devon- 
port :— 

J.H. Gregory, Devonport ae i ee Je 

MILFORD HAVEN (South Wales).—For the erection of 
a vicarage at Milford Haven, for the Rey. E. J, Howells. 
Messrs. Wood and Gaskell, architects, Milford Haven, and 
No. 1, Finsbury Circus, B.C. Quantities by Mr. Henry 
Bushell, 33, New Bridge-street, E.C.:— 

K. Cole. ... sc ake SE,997 | Phelps and Owen, Mil: 
Cole and Sons 1,950| ford Haven* .. £1,895 
* Accepted. 

NORWICH.—For erecting a house and shop, Magdalen- 

street, Norwich, for Mrs. H. 8. Woodcock. Mr. A. F. Scott, 
architect, Norwich :— 
Downing and Son _ ... £1,197 | Scarles Bros. ... £1,037 
J.8. Smith _.. 1,057] Youngsand Son... .. 1,028 
T. H. Yelf 1,050 | W. S. Daws (accepted) 1,018 
{All of Norwich.] 


797 


RAWTENSTALL (Lancs.)—For the execution of street 
works, Dean-lane, for the Corporation. Mr. A. W. Lawson, 
(.E., Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall :-— 

John Moore £1,791 7| P.D.&S, D. Hayes, 
Stockport* .. 
__ * Accepted. 

WARBOROUGH (Oxon).—Accepted for additions and 
alterations to “‘ Oatlands,” Warborough, Oxon, for Ww. C. 
Benett, Esq. Mr. Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 
15, Magdalen-street, Oxford :— 

Messrs. A. Bailey and Sons, Warborough .. £320 

WELLINGTON, SALOP.—For rebuilding the Lamb Inn, 
Wellington, Salop, for Mr. Thomas Taylor. C. R. Dal- 
gleish, architect, Wellington and Shrewsbury. Quantities 
by the Architect .— 


£1,681 10 


Deduc- 

tions. 
Mr. J. Bright, Wellington ; 223,858 LI89 
Mr. Geo. Bickerton, Shrewsbury 3,818 ; 200 
Mr, H. Price, do. 8,74) *293 
Messrs. R. Price & Sons, do. 3.625 ’ 252 
Mr. A. Roper, Wellington" 3,723 2A 330 


*Accepted, 

WELLINGTON, SALOP.—For addition and alterations 
to Dr. Calwell’s House, Wellington. C. R. Dalgleish, archi- 
tect, Wellington and Shrewsbury. Quantities by the Archi- 


tect :— 
R. and J. Millington, i J. Bright, Wellington*... £939 


Oakengates + ‘see 1,087 
R. Price and Sons, 
Shrewsbury .. 1,075 * Accepted. 


WELLINGTON, SALOP.—Accepted for additions to 
“ Sunnycroft,”’ Wellington, for Mrs. Slaney; also building 


ASYLUMS, 


BANKS, 
Public and Private Buildings. 


EDGE & BRIDGEN, 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


et es PP Pe 


'LOCKS & FITTINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOTELS, and all other 


per Our No. 32 CATALOGUE, just issued (1400 Illustrations), sent FREE on application. “wa 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


Fiartlev & Sugden, L.td. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


fe PAVEMENTS 


Pe Aas AS USED BY THE iy 
NC OR INL ARCAMLCLS Sve 
A Thousands of Churches, Public” 


rivate Residences Paved with these 
, Best Quality Only. i! 


s,and 
5°? ™riles. 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


Stock. 


Quick Supply! 
Best Quality ! 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “tr WITHINGTON, 


| Established 188. | Near HEREFORD. « 


& Patronised by Royalty. 
as 2 an 5 | | oC CD 


London Showrooms—15, BARTLETT’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS—FLOCKING, LONDON, 


JOHN GODWIN & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


Makers of Every Deseription of 
land JMade Wall Papers. 


Low Price! 


SPECIALITIES : 


RAISED AND SILK FLOCKS. 


Works: PARK WALK, CHELSEA, S.W, 


new entrance lodge and stables. C. R. Dalgleish, architect. 
Quantities by the Architect :— ‘ 


‘Additions to House, A. Roper, Wellington ... £1,800 
New Stables, A. Roper, Wellington we) 1,189 
Entrance Lodge, A. Roper, Wellington *, 660 


WESTBURY-UPON-TRYM.—For the execution of sew- ~ 
age outfall works, for the Barton Regis Rural Distriet 7 
Council. Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, C.E., 7, Baldwin-street, ~ 
Bristol. Quantities by Engineer :— "7 


A.J.Beaven ... £18,300 0 0| Weldon, Bir- < 
A. Krauss ... 15,870 0 0 mingham* .,, £12,084 12 11 © 
Meredith 14,495 0 0| Smith & Sonst ... 11,499 14 0 
Shattock 12,733 0 0|J,and T, Binns 5 
(informal) 10,444 8 10° 
*A ccepted. 


'+Withdrawn. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. — For the erection of schools, © 
Gatis-street, for the St. Andrew’s School Managers. Mr. F.” 
H. Lynes, architect, Lichfield, Wolverhampton :— 


Willcock and Co....  ... £2,850 y Gough... 2. ... | £2,678 
F.W. Beard... ... ... 2,835|J. Herbert, Hartley- a 
F. BL. Jones .... . 2.834 street*® ... ... 0 .. 2,649 
T. Tildesley 2,688} G. Cave ... 0.2 2p) +.  2,5879 
Tl’. Skett 2,685 *Accepted. 


WREXHAM.—For the re-erection and extension of 
the Central Store premises, for Mr. W. J. Williams, 


Messrs. J. Morison and Son, architects, King-street, 7 
Wrexham :— 

Wm, Owen ... ... £2,900 | W. E. Samuel 

H. A. Jones ... 2,670 | Davies Bros.*... 


*A ccepted. 
[All of Wrexham. ]} 


ES m2 : 
Terra-Cotta Memorial. 
SIZE 6ft. 6in. x 3ft. 3in. PRICE £5 5S. “a 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


GRIMSBY ROAD, p 
CLEETHORPES. 


WINDOW or DOOR HEADS at all prices. 


Finials, Pillar Caps, Ridges, Chimney Pots, 
trings, Cornices, Trusses, &¢. ee: 


WILLIAM BROWN 
THE “‘BRICKLAYER STEEPLE-JACK,” 


55, BEECHY STREET, OLDHAM, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved COPPER ROPE ANI 
TAPE LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. } 


Lightning Conductors Electrically Tested. 


or Factories with Ground Mortar, Cement, or Damp-proof 
Telegraphic Address: “ SPIRE, OLDHAM.” 


ESTIMATES given for Pointing Schools, Chapels, Warehotse 
ic 
a 


— 
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= PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


|THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING [1S UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


| The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


| who have recently introduced into Europe the pricess now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
| works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLANIMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in /:he following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
| consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S \INSURANCE BUILDING, 


= _amd . =. 
THE R. G. DUNN BUILDING. 


ib NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
| been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


| THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL.* 


By D. BALFOUR, M.Inysv.C.E., F,G.S. 


QI INCE. the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts 

have at length become law, and in general 
force over the kingdom—equally in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—the subject of sewage 
disposal may properly be said to be of national 
importance, both in its hygienic and financial 
aspects. Although finality cannot be applied 
to any branch of science, it may be, however, 
generally asserted that the problem of sewage 
disposal has of late years been tending to a 
fairly satisfactory solution, alike as regards 
efficiency, simplicity, and economy as a whole, 
under the two allied sciences of civil engineer- 
ing and chemistry. However, the very varied 
conditions of localities exhibited the necessity 
of other methods of sewage treatment, so as 
to afford more reasonable and_ practicable 
means. for the same, such as the recent and 
present investigations for the bacteriological 
purification of sewage. The subject has 
especially engaged the attention of scientists 
and legislators since the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act of 1876 down to the present 
year, with its like-named Parliamentary Bill 
of 1899. It is not my intention, nor, I dare- 
say, your desire, that I should anywise 
exhaustively treat the subject in any of the 
various processes up to date which have been 
employed for the purification of sewage. I 
shall, therefore; now proceed to consider and 
describe these principal methods in their order, 
viz., tidal, land, chemical, and bacteriological ; 
and would premise that I am no special advo- 
cate of or wedded to any particular system, 
each locality I consider a study in itself, and 
that no one system hitherto has been univer- 
sally applicable. There is no hard and fast 
line unless so far as the Local Government 
Board regulations are concerned, and where no 
loan is required even these regulations do not 
apply. 

Tidal Methods. 

The Rivers Pollution Prevention Act pro- 
vides that before discharging domestic sewage 
or trade refuse water into any “stream,” the 
public or private persons responsible shall 
duly see that “the means used for rendering 
harmless any sewage matter or poisonous, 
noxious, or polluting solid or liquid matter 
falling or flowing or carried into any stream 
are the best or only practicable and available 
means under the circumstances.” 

As regards, however, an outfall into tidal 
waters—both sea and river—the means prac- 
tically are greatly simplified by the. said Act, 
which defines that “a stream includes the sea 
to such extent, and tidal waters to such point 
as may, after local inquiry and on sanitary 
grounds, be determined by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, by order published in the ‘ London 
(Giazette, save as aforesaid, it includes rivers, 


streams, canals, lakes, and watercourses,” or, 


to translate the legal phraseology into prac- 
tical terms, the Act permits the discharge of 
crude sewage into the sea at extreme low 
water mark, and into a tidal river with suffi- 
cient volume of dry weather flow and tidal 
rise, 

The Local Government Board’s report on 
sewage disposal of 1876, compiled by the late 
well-known Sir Robert Rawlinson, formerly 
Chief Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, and the late Mr. Clare Sewell-Read, 
M.P., a well-known agriculturalist, provides 
that “towns situate on the sea coast or on 
tidal estuaries may be allowed to turn sewage 
into the sea or estuaries below the line of low 
water, provided that no nuisance is caused, 
and that such mode of getting rid of sewage 
may be allowed and justified on the score of 
economy.” 

Sewage in its crude condition may, as a rule, 
be discharged directly into the sea at low 
water mark, in a direction which should be 
decided on after careful float experiments, or 
into an estuary or mouth of a tidal river. It 


has been generally necessary in the other por- 


* A Paper read before the Sanitary Inspectors’ Asso- 
on on April 8th. win st Pata go he 
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tions of a tidal river, excluding altogether the 
upper reaches, to provide for the crude sewage 
being simply clarified by either subsidence or 
chemical precipitation in tanks before dis- 
charge into the tidal river. Towns and vil- 
lages fortunately so situated incur little or no 
cost for sewage disposal, except where popula- 
tions are of considerable magnitude. In these 


latter cases clarification has been obtained by ; 


various simple but necessary methods to 
render the effluents into the tidal river 
practically innocuous. At the London main 
sewer outfalls at Barking and Crossness, at 
each side of the river Thames, clarification has 
been effected by the use of lime and sulphate 
of iron, the resultant sludge being conveyed 
by steam barges sufficiently out to the open 
sea to quite prevent reflux sludge. The river, 
according to frequent statutory analysis, is 
now satisfactorily improved. At Glasgow the 
sewage has been clarified by the use of lime, 
alumino-ferrio, and coke-breeze tanks, securing 
a good, clean effluent into the river Clyde, the 
sludge from which is pressed and disposed of 
as amanure. Dublin, on the river Liffey, and 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, I am naturally reminded, 
both represent still the old state of things. 
Schemes for the purification of the Liffey have 
been under consideration. 


Land and Chemical Methods. 


The use of land for the treatment of sewage 
has been in operation in many countries for a 
considerable period, with altogether satisfac- 
tory results, where quantity, quality, construc- 
tion, and especially management. regularly 
prevail. Land may be said to be the original 
natural method of sewage disposal. At Edin- 
burgh, the Craigintinny Meadows, 300 acres in 
area, have been used for 145 years for the con- 
tinued application of sewage, or, say, since the 
middle of last century. ‘Though it has been 
carried on by the landowner, and not yet by 
the City Council, and that without much skill 
or outlay, it yields large crops and prices, the 
latter varying from £25 to £40 per acre for 
Italian rye grass and permanent meadow 
grass. The soil was chiefly waste sand, with 
some clay—both, however, underlying a good 
black soil of some depth. Four or five 
crops of grass are cut every season, averaging 
3ft. in height, and this is sold to cowkeepers 
who regularly supply the milk and butter for 
Edinburgh. Sir Henry Littlejohn, the able 
Medical Officer of the Scottish Local Govern- 
ment Board and the City of Edinburgh, assures 
me that no trace of disease has been traceable 
to the use of the crops or the situation of the 
sewage farm, which is not very far from large 
barracks and residential suburbs, the health of 
which has been carefully watched and found 
to compare favourably with any part of the 
city or any barracks in the Kingdom. 

On the Continent and in America, land is 
largely used for sewage purification. Paris, 
which J again visited last year with my 
friends Mr. Bechman (city engineer) and Mr: 
Masson (chief sanitary inspector), possesses 
2000 acres of gravel land at Genevilliers, 
about four miles out of the city. And another 
farm is in progress at Acheres, in addition to 
which a considerable quantity of sewage is given 
to adjoining farmers, Excellent crops and a 
pellucid effluent brook, with fish therein, are 
to be seen, and altogether the results are 
good, the brook being a tributary of the 
Seine. 

Berlin has 11,000 acres of sandy land laid 
out on the broad, irrigation principle, equally 
good as regards crops, effluents, and immunity 
from disease to the workmen (numbering 
about 1000) and to the locality generally. 

I need not add further examples of land 
treatment, but proceed to briefly explain that 
it resolves itself into two principal methods, 
known as broad irrigation and intermittent 
land filtration. 


According to the present Local Government | 


Board Regulations the former method requires 
one acre of land per one hundred to three 
hundred population, according to quality of 
land and nature of sewage, while the second 
method necessitates one acre per five hundred 
to one thousand population, and both methods 
are equally successful, under proper design 
and management, 


_ at about 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. with prin- 


necessary plant and works. ~ A 
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Intermittent fiitration was originally intro- — 
duced in 1875, on the recommendation of the ~ 
Rivers Pollution Royal Commission, and first — 
carried out at Merthyr Tydvil in South Wales, — 
on the banks of the river Taff. These works I _ 
visited that year with the late Mr. Bailey — 
Denton, C.E., of London, who was entrusted 
with the work he so successfully carried out. 

The Local Government Board reasonably _ 
allow sewers to. discharge storm waters, in — 
proper proportions, direct into rivers, while — 
they are also in a similarly augmented volume, — 
for innocuous dilution of the normal sewage. — 
Moreover, the foregoing principles are practi- — 
cally the conclusions and recommendations of — 
the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Sewage _ 
Discharge in their report of 1884, in which ~ 
they specifically recommend intermittent land 
filtration with some process of deposition or 
precipitation, and at the same time recommend ~ 
in new drainage works that the sewage should be — 
“as far as possible separated from the rainfall.” — 

Dr. Percy Frankland, F.R.S., in a paper — 
read at the Institution of Civil Engineers two 
years ago, stated that “the brilliant results — 
obtained in the filtration of sewage on the — 
intermittent system have naturally led to the — 
investigation of the efficiency of this mode of © 
filtration for the bacteriological purification — 
of potable water.” As a somewhat recentand — 
local example of this system, I will briefly refer — 
to works carried out for a town in the North 
of England with a population of 20,000. The © 
works comprise tanks without the use of 
chemicals, with 25 acres of porous land, on 
which the usual succulent crops adapted for — 
sewage treatment are’ grown. These include 
osiers, Italian rye grass (usually four crops), — 
mangvld wurzel, turnips, celery, cabbage, ete. 
The sewage, after passing through simple 
subsidence tanks, flows into the delivery — 
conduits and chambers discharging it on to 
the land, which is laid in half-acre areas or 
beds, and used intermittently, in regular 
rotation, as most indispensable to suecess. In — 
this manner the land never becomes saturated — 
or sewage-sick, as each successive liquid — 
application is regularly and naturally aerated 
and oxidised, and subjected, as we now know, ~ 
to the inherent bacterial action of the soil, ~ 
and the original porous nature of the soil full 
maintained. The ufider-drainage, “onl 
girting each bed,” with aeration shafts 
receives the fully treated sewage, and the ~ 
effluent is discharged into the adjoining brook — 
in such a condition by ordinary regular and 
systematic attention as to be readily up to 
the standards of the Rivers Pollution Com- 
mission, being regularly without colour, taste, 
or smell and quite innocuous. a 

I may add that the Local Government 
Board’s sanction to a loan for such works by 
Urban or Rural Councils has previously to be 
obtained by a local inquiry, and that thirty 
years’ repayment is usually granted for the 
structural works, being about 3 per cen 
interest and 5 per cent. with principal; and 
fifty years’ loan is granted for land purchase — 


cipal if not arranged on lease, as the Public 
Health Act, 1875, also provides for. In all 
cases of loan, it is, up to the present time, 
indispensable that land (wholly or otherwise 
partly with chemical or bacterial treatment) 
must.be arranged for and regularly used. 


(To be continued.) 


Electric Light for Sleaford.—The Slea- 
ford Urban Council has decided to apply to the 
Board of 'l'rade for a provisional order for an. 
installation of the electric light, and to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £5,000 for the construction of the 


St. John’s Church, Inverness.—The 
heating having been very unsatisfactory for a 
long time, it was decided to place the matter 
in.the hands of the specialists, John King 
Limited, Engineers, Liverpool, who recommend 
that the old apparatus be entirely removed, 
and that the church be fitted with their latest 
improved Hot Water Heating Apparatus ; this 
has now been carried out with the best rest 


mi. plement, May 10, 1899.] 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION. 
pe Building Trades’ Exhibition, which 


brs 
y _ has been held at the Agricultural Hall 
_ during the past fortnight, was brought to a 


conclusion on Saturday night. As might be sup- 
posed, it has aroused a great deal of interest 
5 amongst all connected with the building trades, 
_ and the attendance of visitors, especially during 
the last few days, has been very large. This 
is the more satisfactory as the exhibition has 
been arranged on practical business lines, the 
bazaar element, which is so prominent in many 
so-called trade exhibitions, being reduced to a 
minimum. It may be presumed, therefore, 
_ that the great majority of visitors had some 
_ ‘practical connection with one or other of the 

_ trades represented, and thatthe firms exhibiting 
3 benefited according. We devoted a consider- 
able amount of space in our last two issues to 


‘ 


notices of the various exhibits. A few notices, 

‘however, which were crowded out of last week’s 
number owing to want of space, are given 
below. ‘ 


HOWSON AND SONS, 
LIMITED. 


_ This firm has a good selection of sanitary, 
_ earthenware, and fireclay goods, including 
_ baths, sinks, water closets, lavatory basins, &c. 
Specialities of the firm are their hospital com- 
bination sinks and their domestic combination 
sinks. The visitor cannot fail to be struck 
_ with the beautiful finish and whiteness of the 
_ goods shown. Altogether this is one of the 
_ cleanest and nicest of the sanitary exhibits in 
the exhibition. The address of Messrs. Howson 
is Eastwood Sanitary Works, Hanley. 


GEORGE 


SIMPLEX ENGINEERING CO. 
The Simplex Engineering Co., of 78, Queen 
_ Victoria Street, London, H.C., are showing in 
_ the electrical section of the exhibition samples 
_ of ironclad resistances or rheostats for regu- 
lating or controlling electric current for 
lighting purposes or motors ; also a very neat 
pattern of small inclosed are lamps only 14in. 
_ in length, and burning from twenty to twenty- 
five hours with one pair of carbons, which are 
only 2in. in length. <A special feature in this 
stand is also the simplex clockwork cut-off or 
Switch, which is primarily designed to shut off 
lights (electric or gas) in shops and show rooms, 
which it may be advantageous to leave illumi- 
nated after usual business hours. The clock 
has an ordinary alarm clock action, and at 


the function of turning off the lights auto- 
matically. It is also designed for other pur- 
poses, turning on or turning off water, 
‘steam, &c. A model is also shown of a patent 
commutate facing tool, applicable to any 
dynamo without removal of armature. 


JOHNSON BROS. LIMITED. 
__A review of the exhibition would not be com- 
plete without calling the attention of readers 
interested in sanitary developments to the 
_ exhibits of Messrs. Johnson Bros. Limited, of 
*Hanley, who are showing (through Mr. G. B. 
Davies, of Westminster) a varied selection of 
Specialities. One particularly interesting 
feature to sanitarians is the new Victorian 
‘Syphon Closet, which is shown in new 
Toyal demi-porcelain, with floral decoration, 
and in strong fireclay for public institution and 
hospital work. The main features of this closet 
are as follows: Large water area, very deep 
seal, quick flushing, and an impossibility to 
_ leave in the basin any foreign matter or dirty 
water. This is the only closet in the market 
_dossessing this very important feature. 
Assuming, for instance, that a servant empties 
_ bucket of slops or dirty water in the basin ; 
Immediately the basin automatically (without 
_ the chain being pulled) empties out the whole 
of the contents and refills the basin. Amongst 
‘many other types of basins we briefly notice 
the Lanyon anti-fouling and non-contagious 
asin, as supplied to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the many departments in our Army 
and Navy ; the Puritas, Invictas, Latestas, and 


New Humber suites. 


whatever hour it is set to operate it performs 
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The firm’s baths, 
urinal ranges, and other fireclay specialities 
in connection with their patented flushing 
apparatus, embody the best and latest practice 
in the sanitary profession. Messrs. Johnson 
Brothers claim to be the largest makers of 
sanitary earthenware goods in the world, 
employing in their five different factories some 
2,500 workpeople. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Messrs. Moule’s, of 5a, Garrick Street, 
London, W.C., showed their patent earth 
closets. The principle of the earth system is 
founded on the well-known power possessed 
by dry earth of deodorising and disinfecting 
fecal matter: a given quantity of earth, if 
applied in detail to fresh excrement, destroy- 
ing all. smell and absorbing all noxious 
vapours. The practical application of this 
principle consists in the employment of a 


reservoir of earth, and of a simple and durable 


form of apparatus suitable for measuring and 
delivering a regulated charge of earth each time 
that the closet is used. The system is applic- 
able to most existing closets, to all new closets, 
and to commodes. Its employment effectually 
remedies all the evils attendant on common 
cesspool privies, on water-closets, and on com- 
modes. The earth system is economical. 
The closets manufactured by the company are 
available for use with any fine and dry 
absorbent material. The firm are contractors 
to the War Office and tothe Admiralty. A 
prize offered by the Liverpool and Manchester 
Agricultural Society .for the closet best 
adapted in all respects for use under all 
circumstance, with either earth or ashes, was 
awarded to this firm. 


A. LEE AND BROTHERS, LTD. 


Messrs. Arthur Lee and Brothers, Limited, 
of Canons March, Bristol, exhibited the Acme 
patent system of slating and tiling. The 
object of this invention is to produce slating 
and tiling in a new and improved manner, so 
as to procure a better appearance and effect a 
large saving of labour and material. The 
system consists in removing a portion of the 
slates or tiles at opposite corners, and of so 
placing the slates or tiles that a perfect lap is 
obtained on all sides of them. Messrs. Lee 
and Brothers, Limited, have certainly attained 
their object in a very satisfactory manner. 
They also had a comprehensive exhibit of 
roofing slates. 


THE NORTON STONE AND 
CONCRETE, Co. 
This firm exhibited samples of slag from the 


Tees Bridge Slag Crushing Works, Stockton-~ 


on-Tees, and artificial stonework from the 
Norton Slag and Concrete Works. A special 
feature of the stand was Brown’s patent 
liquid and air-tight “perfect” joint for sewer 
and drain pipes. This joint provides for a 
solid band of Portland cement, so arranged 
and run into a specially prepared channel as 
to effectively prevent either liquid or air 
passing into or out of the sewer, as well as 
forming a perfect key, thus preventing any 
slipping of joint should the ground subside. 
The cement is run into this channel in a 
liquid form through holes suitably and con- 
veniently made in the socket end of the pipe. 
The difficulty hitherto has been in obtaining 
a solid band of cement in consequence of the 
liquid cement running out of the joint into the 
pipe, as well as into the trench. With this 
joint considerable economy is effected in the 
laying, the only operation being after the 
pipes arrive on the site to place the felt 
washer in the socket, wrap a length of gaskin 
or spun oakum round the pipe, lower the pipe 
into its position in the trench, run the liquid 
cement into the holes provided, and a perfect 
joint is the result. The firm’s address is 
Stockton-on-Tees, and Mr. John Burnijis the 
managing director. 


STANLEY BROS., LTD. 


An exhibit which cannot well be overlooked 
is that of Messrs. Stanley Bros., Ltd., of Nun- 
eaton, This firm has erected a substantial 


i 
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structure which ingeniously displays the many 
varieties and colours of their glazed bricks. In 
addition to their salt glazed and enamelled 
bricks, the firm exhibit a selection of red and 
buff chimney pots, sanitary pipes and connec- 
tions, paving and roofing tiles, garden vases, 
&c. Some perforated tiles for breweries are a 
speciality of the firm, and these seem well 
adapted for their purpose. 


THE ANAGLYPTA COMPANY 
LIMITED. 

The Anaglypta Company Limited, of 92 and 
93, Great Russell Street, London, W.C., and 
Darwen, is a firm well known to architects and 
the trade generally. At the exhibition they 
exhibited several specimens of their work, all 
of which showed the excellence of the work 
produced by the firm. Their stand was very 
tastefully decorated. The ceiling of the stand 
displayed to advantage some very high relief 
decoration in the Italian style. One design 
in particular we noticed; this was a scroll 
2ft. 9in, deep. Several fillings and high relief 
friezes of very artistic design were prominently 
exhibited at the stand, which fully illustrated 
the decorative wealth and the innumerable 
beautiful colour effects of anaglypta. The 
decorations are not only beautiful; they are 
sanitary and very durable. 


JOHN KNOWLES AND CO. 

The “ Anti-Vap” street gully was one of the 
features of this stand. Among the many 
advantages claimed for it may be mentioned 
the fact that it has a large trap with a com- 
paratively small surface of water exposed, so 
that in times of long drought the drain is not 
unsealed by evaporation. Messrs. Knowles 
and Co., of 88, King’s Road, St. Pancras, 
London, N.W., are the agents for the fireproof 
granite plaster. This is intended to displace 
ordinary lime plaster. It is very simple to 
prepare, and when applied presents a smooth, 
hard surface. The “ vitrifine” stoneware pipes 
which they showed will stand a remarkably 
high pressure without any signs of sweating. 
Among the various sanitary appliances exhi- 
bited the “ Aquarius ” closet was conspicuous. 
It is necessary with this closet to have only 
one joint inside dwelling, and the outlet can 
be turned in any direction. 


T. BRISTOW AND BROTHERS. 

Sample pieces of flat channeling, of yarious 
gauges of pitching and setts and cubes, were 
shown on this stand. Sandstone was also ex- 
hibited. ‘The kerbs are straight and circular, 
in Denner Hill, Wycombe, or Heath stone. 
It is claimed for this stone that it is durable 
and reliable, has a clean white colcur, and is 
not affected by the severest weather. It has 
been extensively used as a building stone in 
the construction of Windsor Castle and many 
other places of note. The address of the firm 
is Speen, Prince’s Resborough, Bucks. 


W. H. MURRAY AND CO. 

This firm has a good display of stone and 
marble of all kinds. A speciality of theirs is 
the “Ronez” granite, which is obtained from 
Jersey. From this granite a tram of almost 
any size can be obtained; one measuring 2ft. 
by lft. by 4ft. is shown at the stand; speci- 
mens of kerbing 12in. by 6in. and 12in. by 8in. 
are alsoshown. Owing to the large sizes obtain- 
able the “ Ronez” granite is specially suitable 
for architectural and engineering, as well as for 
paving purposes. Messrs. Murray, whose 
address is 48, King William Street, E.C., are 
also showing some excellent specimens of 
polished stone and granite. 


THE QUARRY PUBLISHING com- 
PANY, LTD. 

The exhibit of the Quarry and Builders’ 
Merchant takes the form of a museum of 
specimens of all kinds of bricks and building 
stones, neatly arranged and ticketed. As the 
collection is remarkably comprehensive and 
includes specimens from all parts of the 
country, it is likely to be of permanent value 
when established in the offices of our contem- 
porary at5, Arundel Street, which, we under: 
stand is its ultimate destination. 
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Masters and Men. 


Manchester and Liverpool Joiners have 
succeeded in obtaining an advance in wages 
from 9d. to 94d. per hour. 


Wigan Painters went on strike last week, 
the masters having declined to accede to a 
demand for an advance in wages and a settle- 


ment of the apprentice question. Over 200 
men are affected. 
Three hundred Gosport Labourers 


struck last week for an advance of a penny per 
hour. The works principally affected are 
those in connection with the fortifications, 
contracts for which are held by local builders. 


Strike at Newport (Mon.). — Last 
Saturday 1200 men employed by Newport 
builders gave two hours’ notice at eleven 
o’clock, and intend staying out until the 
employers concede an advance of: 4d. per hour 
all round, and several alterations in working 
rules. 


Belfast Joiners, to the number of 238, 
have returned to work after being on strike 
for one week. It appears that the Belfast 
Builders’ Association endeavoured to introduce 
a new set of rules, which the joiners refused to 
accept, as they state that the change would 
involve the reduction of their present wages 
by a penny per hour. 


Lock-out at Selby.—The Selby branch of 
the Yorkshire Federation of Master Builders 
have decided to lock out the labourers; whose 
demand for 6d. per hour they consider ex- 
orbitant. Between thirty and forty men will 
be affected. The masters expressed their 
willingness to give 54d. per hour, but this the 
men, through their officials, refused to accept. 


The Scottish Carters’ Association have 
issued a circular to contractors, submitting 
the following proposal regarding payment 
for stable duty on Sundays:—(1) That 6d. 
be paid by employers to carters for each 
horse attended on Sundays; and (2) that the 
carters in each stable elect how many horses 
they will attend, and be paid at the rate of 
6d. each horse, but no carter to attend more 
than ten horses. 


Huddersfield Carpenters and Joiners.— 
The operative joiners and carpenters of Hud- 
dersfield are still on strike. Another demand 
has recently been sprung on the masters. The 
operatives who have frequently to go to other 
towns on contract work, now ask that when at 
work in such towns they shall receive the rate 
of pay prevailing there. In the event of the 
pay being lower than at Huddersfield, they ask 
that they shall then receive the sum paid on 
ordinary work at home. Altogether about 170 
men are on strike. 


Masons’ Strike at Cardiff.—A large 
number of the members of the Operative 
Society of Stone Masons struck work re- 
cently. The strike is owing to the members 
of the Cardiff Master Builders’ Association 
refusing to amend the working rules and to 
grant a 4d.an hour advance in wages. The 
men’s chief demands are (1) an increase of 3d. 
an hour, 83d. to 9d.; (2) an hour for dinner 
all the year round, instead of half an hour as 
has been the rule during the winter months; 
(3) that work shall cease on Saturdays at noon 
instead of at one o’clock. There is also a 
point as to the interpretation of a rule relating 
to the fixing of dressed stone, which the men 
claim should always be done by a bona fide 
mason. 


The Masons at Grimsby,—A meeting of 
the Whitby branch of the Operative Society 
of Masons was held recently, Mr. R. Bulmer 
presiding. The men have been under three 
months’ notice from the employers, which 
notice expired on the 1st inst. The delegates’ 


report stated that the employers, after only 
partial suspension of work, had met the 
demands of the men ‘very fairly and cour- 
teously, and had conceded the 3d. per hour 
advance asked for (which would raise the pay 
per hour from 7d. to 84d. per 494 hours’ 
week), and had also instituted the hour system 
instead of the old day system. The meeting 
unanimously expressed satisfaction with the 
action of the employers, and work will continue 
as usual, 


Dispute in the Potteries.—The dispute 
between the Master Builders’ Association of 
the Potteries and Newcastle-under-Lyme and 
the local carpenters and builders was referred 
to Judge Jordan for arbitration. The car- 
penters and joiners had given notice asking 
for a rise in wages from 81d. to 9d. per hour, 
and for a reduction of the number of working 
hours. They also asked for the abolition of 
piecework under Rule7. Judge Jordan certifies 
that Rule 1, which refers to hours, shall read 
as follows:—“The hours of work in the 
summer months shall be these—from the Ist 
of March to the 31st of October inclusive 
from 6.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with one hour and 
a half allowed for meals for five days of the 
week, and from 6.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. on 
Saturdays, with half an hour for breakfast.” 
The remainder of the rule is unaltered. 
Rule 2 has been altered so as to make the 
wages paid to skilled operatives 84d. per hour. 
This does not affect Rule 3. Rule 7 stands 
unaltered. The award comes into force on 
July 1st next. The advance in price does not 
apply to overtime. In the number of working 
hours there is a reduction of one and a half 
hours per week for eight months of the year. 


The Dispute in the Building Trade. 
—The master plasterers are perfecting their 
organisation, and have decided to locate their 
central offices in Bradford for a time. Most 
of the building trade unions, who received a 
communication from Mr, Hassall, the Secretary 
of the Central Association of Master Builders, 
on Monday last, have sent in their replies, 
They were asked to give an affirmative answer 
to two questions: “Are you in sympathy with 
the Plasterers’ Union? and do you intend to 
support them during their lock-out?” The 
reply in every case has been a refusal to 
answer the questions asked. The stonemasons 
have replied, saying that the time given for a 
reply is so short that a vote of the members 
cannot be taken, and the executive of the 
Society does not feel justified in giving a 
reply without consulting their constituents. 
The replies from the bricklayers, carpenters, 
painters, and plumbers are very much on the 
same lines. It seems almost too much to ask 
one trade union to say that it is not in sym- 
pathy with another union when it is attacked. 
‘The unions appear to be very indignant that 
they should have been asked such questions, 
which they regard as being deliberately 
put to precipitate a general lock-out. 


_At a meeting of the executive of the York- 


shire Federation of Master Builders, held in 
Leeds on the 5th inst., it was decided, in con- 
sequence of the attitude of the men engaged 
in the building trade at Hull, in regard to 
the question of non-union labour, to lock out 
to-day 25 per cent. of the men employed. 
The federated employes of Hull, acting upon 
this resolution, on Saturday locked out 25 per 
cent. of their men, and the Union at once 
decided that the remaining 25 per cent. should 
come out. The Scarborough Master Builders’ 
Association have decided that they will not 
bring the resolution into effect until June Ist. 


The Working Men’s Club, Newburn-on- 
Tyne, at present in course of erection (Messrs, 
Hicks and Charlewood, Architects, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), is ventilated by means of 
“ Cousland’s improved ‘Climax’” patent 
“Natural Exhaust” ventilators and air inlet 
panels, which have been supplied by the 
“Climax ” Ventilating and Heating Company, 
Limited, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow, the sole 
manufacturers of this latest improved form of 
ventilator. 
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Engineering Notes. 
The Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 


London, E.C., is to be provided with an instal- 
lation of the electric light. 


Tramways Bills.—A Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, consisting of Lord Lauder- 
dale (chairman), Lords Boyle, Digby, Napier, 
and Glenesk, had under consideration, on 
May 2nd, the Bill under which the Man- 


chester Corporation seek powers to provide — 


for the working of tramways in Manchester 
and outside the city by electricity or other 
motive power, to confirm agreements with out- 
side authorities as to the purchase and taking 
on lease of outside tramways, and for other 
purposes. — Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.0; rn 
explaining the scheme, said the Manchester 
Corporation owned fifty-six miles of tramways 
in the city, which were leased to the Man- 
chester Carriage and Tramways Company. 
All the leases would have expired by 1901, and 
in view of that the matter was considered by 
a Committee of the Corporation, and a report 
was issued in favour of the Corporation working 
the whole of the tramways. In May, 1898, 


the City Council passed a resolution to pro- — 


mote a Bill to enable the Corporation and any — 


neighbouring local authorities to make 
arrangements for working tramways upon 
terms. In 1897 they got a Bill through 
Parliament, authorising the Corporation to 
work the tramways in Manchester. In 1898 
the Manchester Carriage and Tramways Com- 
pany applied to Parliament for an Act to 
equip their lines with electricity, but their 
Bill was rejected. The Corporation had 


agreed with Failsworth, Audenshaw, Droyls- 


den, Gorton, Denton, Levenshulme, and 
Heaton Norris in regard to the working of the 
tramways, and one of the objects of the Bill 


was to confirm the agreements that had been — 
. voluntarily entered into on the question with 


these authorities. No agreement had been 


entered into with the Stretford, Moss Side, and ~ 


Withington Urban District Councils that 
Manchester should work their trams. ‘The 
real opponents to the Bill were the Stockport 
Corporation. He was not sure that the Salford 
Corporation offered a serious opposition.— — 
The Committee, after deliberating in private, 


announced that the preamble was proved - 


and the Bill could proceed, and after the- 
clauses of the Bill had been considered it was 
passed.——On the same day the Committee had 


under consideration a small general purposes ~~ 


Bill promoted by the Oldham Corporation, for 
the purpose of making new tramways, recon- 


structing some of the old existing tramways 


for other purposes. 


Mr. Frere appeared for the promoters. Mr. 


Pember, in entering into an explanation of the — 
scheme, said the Corporation wished to be ~ 
empowered to construct additional tramways, 
make streets, and to have conferred upon — 


them further powers with regard to tramways 
in and near the borough. ‘There were seven 


miles of tramway belonging to the Corpora- — 


tion, which were leased separately by the 


Manchester Carriage and Tramways Company ~ 


and the Manchester, Bury, Rochdale, and 


Oldham Company, the leases of which would — 
fall in in 1901. When the Oldham Corporation 
proposed to take them a short branch line ~ 


would be constructed to join the two systems, 


They were estimated to be worth £71,000, e 
while the total cost to the Corporation would ~ 


amount to £100,000. According to one section 
of the Bill the Corporation would have power 


to work the tramways in Royton, Crompton, 4 


and Lees. The British Electric Traction Com- 


pany, who were represented by Mr. Balfour — 
Browne, Q.C., petitioned against the Bill. — 


This Company were entitled under a light 
railways order to construct certain light rail- 


ways from Little Heaton to a point in the © 
Middleton Road in the borough, and covered — 
streets to be traversed by the proposed new ~ 
tramways. The Committee, after hearing the — 
arguments for and against the Bill, decided 
that the preamble was proved, and allowed the — 


Bill to proceed. 


~in the boreugh, entering into financial arrange- 
ments consequent upon the works proposed, and 
Mr. Pember, Q.C., and — 


ry. = 
+,” 
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. Victoria Station Improvements, — A 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
presided over by Mr. 8. Hoare, has been con- 
sidering for some days past the Various Powers 

ill of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. The main object of the Bill is to 
obtain Parliamentary powers to carry out 
extensive improvements of the company’s ter- 
minus at Victoria, at a cost of £1,080,000, by 
extending it along the Grosvenor Hotel side of 
Buckingham Palace Road as far as Ebury 
Bridge. The Bill also provides for the com- 
pletion of four lines of rails as far as Three 
Bridges, and the carrying out of other works. 
At the committee’s meeting on May Ist, 
Mr. Charteris, on behalf of the Duke of West- 
minster, stated in reply to the chairman that 
the opposition of the Duke to the clause 
“empowering the company to take a portion of 
certain buildings in the Buckingham Palace 
Road without, under Section 92 of the Lands 


- 


prin Act, acquiring the whole, was one of 


rinciple. After Mr. Baggalay, Q.C., had 
addressed the committee on behalf ot Messrs. 
‘Smith, Parfrey, and Co., of the Pimlico Wheel 
Works, which would be swept away by the 
scheme, Mr. Kimber, Q.C., was called, and gave 
evidence on behalf of the Grosvenor Hotel 
Company. The Bill contained a clause exempt- 
ing the railway company from the necessity, 
presumably, of compensating for the cutting- 
off of supplies which were absolutely essential 
for the carrying on of any hotel business. If 
the exemption clause remained in the Bill, the 
ailway company would be able to leave the 
hotel like a ship without a rudder and without 
a boiler He contended that the damage to the 
hotel by interference with the wells would be 
such that the railway company ought to 
be compelled to take the whole undertaking. 
The committee having deliberated in private, 
the chairman said that with reference to the 
‘Duke of Westminster’s petition, the committee 
‘would hear counsel on the clauses, and the 
point would be reserved until then. With 
regard to the Grosvenor Hotel, provided the 
amended plans with regard to the interference 
with the wells were adhered to, the committee 
would not further alter the clauses in the Bill. 
Subject to these reservations, the preamble of 
the Bill, so far as it had reference to Victoria, 
was found to be proved. 


“AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Ventilation of Infirmaries.—Mr, William 
Key of London and Glasgow is the engineer 
for the ventilating and warming, and hot 
water arrangements at the new infirmary, 
Paisley. The air of all the wards and rooms will 
be renewed from ten to twelve times per hour— 
without draughts—and 7,000,000 cubic feet of 
air will be propelled throughout the buildings 
every hour, on his improved plenum method. 
The same system is being applied to the 
workhouse infirmary at Wakefield. Here 
3,500,000 cubic feet of air are being propelled 
into the buildings every hour, and the air is 
renewed from ten to twelve times per hour, 
without draughts. The Wakefield Guardians 
devoted twelve months to the investigation of 
the ventilation of buildings throughout the 
country so that they might have the best 
method, and thereafter unanimously decided 
to give the work to Mr. William Key. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Powick Sewerage Scheme.—Mr. W. A. 
Ducat, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry on May 5th., at the Callow End 
Schools, into an application to the Local 
Government Board by the Upton-on-Severn 
Rural District Council for power to borrow 
£1,400, for works of sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal for the hamlets of Pole Elm and Callow 
End, Powick. 


Manchester Sewage.—At the adjourned 


_inguiry of the Local Government Board into 


the application of the Manchester Corporation 
for sanction to borrow money for sewerage 
and sewage disposal, Dr. Percy Frankland 
stated that he had watched the performance 
of the double-contact beds at Davyhulme, and 
found it perfectly satisfactory. An important 
element in the treatment of Manchester sewage 
at Davyhulme would be the existence there of 
the very large storage tanks in which precipi- 
tation was now carried on. Under the 
bacterial system these tanks would be im- 
mensely useful. Mr. J. P. Wilkinson, civil 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS 


= 


‘DATE OF 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 
May 12 Whitehaven—Church Restoration .,. 


FOR WHOM. 


engineer, formerly in the City Surveyor’s office, 
and well acquainted with the lands at 
Carrington and Flixton, said there was 
sufficient fall in the land at Carrington to take 
the effluent from Davyhulme—save for a small 
portion above the limit of gravitation—either 
the chemical effluent from the tanks or the 
effluent from the primary bacteria beds, or 
first contact beds. Of the 213 acres of land 
proposed to be acquired, 25 or 30 lay above the 
gravitation limit, so that practically 180 acres 
would be available by gravitation and 33 
would be used for other purposes. The strata 
had been examined both for the purposes of 
the inquiry in 1893 and for the present in- 
quiry, and the result showed the land 
to be suitable for putting the effluent upon it 
as long as they kept to shallow under-drainage 
not exceeding 4ft. In answer to Major- 
General Crozier, the witness said that, taking 
the second contact beds, none of the effluent 
could go into them without pumping. Various 
other gentlemen gave evidence, and after the 
inquiry the inspectors visited the lands and 
the sewage works. 


The Sanitary Institute Dinner was held 
a short time ago at the Hétel Métropole under 
the presidency of the Duke of Cambridge.— 
“ The Houses of Parliament” was proposed by 
Sir R. Thorne-Thorne, and, in responding, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, M.P., referred to the question 
of the housing of the poor. The Bill before 
the House, he said, did not touch the vital 
question which came out of the over- 
crowding of the poor. He defended the recent 
vaccination measure.—In proposing the 
toast of the evening, “The Sanitary Insti- 
tute,” the chairman remarked that amongst 
the many advances that had been made in 
this country of late years, none had been of 
such public advantage as the improvements 
made in dealing with sanitary matters. They 
never thought of such things as microbes sixty 
years ago. Their Institute was created by 
the march of intellect and the march of events. 
He commended the proposition for increas- 
ing the usefulness of the Institution, and was 
glad that already they numbered 2300 
members. Their income last year was £8,753, 
and they had an invested capital of over 
£12,000.—Mr. Henry Law responded. 


OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


J. 8S. Moffat, Architect, Whitehaven. 


Ess 12 Manchester—Extension of Post Offiée .., ‘i H.M, Commissioners of Works ... 
E 12 Illogan, Scotland—Additions to Boys’ School School Board...  .. 0 + 
es, 13 Bangor, Wales—Alterations at Workhouse fee ..  UnionGuardians ... 
Bis 13 Milford, Cork—Church and Presbytery ... Rev. W. Coughan, P.P. 
ea 13 Arbuthnott, Scotland—Dwelling House ... va nie hit CTE toes ee eh tend nC 
a 13 Baltinglass, Ireland—Town Hall, Reading-room, &c. .... Town Hall Company __ ... Ate 
“6 13 Beckenham—Portion of the’ Church “ an ...  Rectorof St. Michael, Birkbeck... 
os 13 Manordivy, Pembrokeshire—Alteration of Chapel as fds oa 
ta Dwelling House , 
” 13 Moreton-in Marsh, Glos.—Four Cottages... . Oddfellows ©... 00 sas 
g; 13 Rainham—Additions to Premises... nes . Co-operative Society, Ltd... 
ay 13 Weston-super-Mare—Schoolof Art... ‘ } sepmesend 
ei, 13 Withington, Lancs,—Office i Urban District Council 
~ 1B be Glasgow—Halls ... na at Ke dn =e ... Fairbairn Free Church 
a) A4 Dartmouth—Repairing and Painting Market Buildings Town Council... 
os 14 Ryton-on-Tyne—Rebuilding Inn s.., Pe ae PE Bdge Ona bl rape ve sougra 
yy 14 Motherwell—Alterations to School ... aes Dalziel School Board 
hs 15 Wiveliscombe—Alterations to Police Station ...0 660 wna eee 
as 15 Stockton-on-Tees—Offices... = South Durham Steel and Iron Co., Ltd. 
” 5 Ripley, Yorks.—Additions toSchool  ...) 9.2 «0 ew tte we 
ts 15 Liandaff—EnlargmentofSchools  ... 0.0. eee tee tt nen 
Wa 15 Hensingham, Whitehaven—Chapel... 4. sxe tees wena eve 


Bess 15 Bristol—School ... roe 


o 15 Herne Common, Kent—Additions, &c., to Workhouse Blean Union Guardians 
; 15 Morpeth—Villa Blocks at Asylum ... fs : .. County Council ... ots 
’ 15 Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorks.—Chapel Primitive Methodist Connection 
» 15 Finchley, N.—New Hall, &e. ... as Y.M.C.A. Branch .. ... we tt 
7 15 Bexhill—Electric Light Station =a Urban District Council... a a 
OF 16 Bristol—Retaining Walls, &ec.... MA ee Sanitary Committee cee aF, ies 
Sehiss 16 Lewisham and Forest Hill—Public Libraries Lewisham Vestry ... 
4s 16 Edmonton—Schools a the ee, School Board... t. 
” 16 Glasgow—Ten Tenements . Corporation ... aah eae ae 
> 17 Shrewsbury—Light Cottages, &c. . L,& N.-W. &G, W. Railway Cos. 
oA 17 Llandegfan, Wales—Chapel, &e. . Calvinistic Methodists... te + 
as 19 Portsmouth—Drill Hall... ze .. 8rd Vol. Batt., Hampshire Regiment... 
5 20 Leeds—Parochial Institute ... a 5 ak” tals ee gree Ona ty hi 
9 20 Cannock—Class-room, &c. sh ay a. .. School Board .., ey ey 
” 20 Grimsby—Electricity Buildings, &c. ae ... Urban Sanitary Authority 
P>> 23 Trowbridge—Technioal School ake an ae f _ttteeeeee 
wag 23 Tendring, near Colchester—Infirmary Wards ... .. Union Guardians. ... ne : 
a> 24 London, S.E.—Chimney Shaft, Boiler House, &c. .. Metropolitan Asylums Board ... oth 
Bi y5 24 Shirebrook, near Mansfield—Lock-up ee ‘a .. Derbyshire County Council 


School Board... Hee 


Ti 
A. 
W. 
J. 
C, 


Offices, Storey’s Gate, 5.W. 

S. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth, 

R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

M. A. Hennessy, 74, South Mall, Cork, 

A. Donald, Forester, Parknook, Arbuthnott. 

E. P. O’Kelly, Hon. Sec., Baltinglass, 

A. H. Hoole, 21, King William-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
— Thomas, Carpenter, Newchapel, Manordivy. 


A. W. Drury, Secretary, Moreton-in-Marsh,. 

Secretary, Station-road, Rainham, 

H. F. Price, Architect, Weston-super-Mare. 

A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. 
Maccall and Harvie, Measurers, 102, Bath-street, Glasgow. 
T. O. Veale, Borough Surveyor, Dartmouth. 

C, Nicholson, Architect, Blaydon. 


‘ullen, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Motherwell, N.B. 
J. Wilcox, 1, Belmont, Bath, 
. Wilson, Architect, West Hartlepool. 


H. Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 
G. E. Halliday, Architect, Carditf, 
A. Huddart, 22, Lowther-street, Whitehaven. 
H. J. Jones, 12, Bride-street, Bristol. ‘ 
.. Master of Workhouse, Herne Common. 
.. J. Cresswell, Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. G. Smithson, 13, Bond-street, Leeds. 
W. Hollis, Estate Office, Church End Station, Finchley. 
A, H. Preece, 13, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 
T. H. Yabbicum, 63, Queen-square, Bristol. 
J. Andrews, 13, Basinghall-street, E.C, 
H. W. Dobb, 110, London-wall, E.C. 
F, Burnett and Boston, 180, Hope-street, Glasgow. 
The Joint Engineer, Shrewsbury Station. 
J. Owen, Architect, Menai Bridge. 
A. H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth, 
H, Walker, 8, Upper Fountain-street, Leeds. 
J. P. Gardner, Clerk, Cannock. 
M, Petree, Borough Engineer, Town Hall-square, Grimsby. 
G. Fleetwood, 2, New-court, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C, 
yn .. EF, Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 
T. D. Mann, Clerk, Norfolk House, Norfolk-st., Strand, W.C, 
J. S. Story, County Surveyor, County Offices, St, Mary’s- 


gate, Derby. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. ng age 
DATE OF . FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXEOUTED, | yee | ea 
BUILDING S—Continued. 
May 25 East Cowton—Restoration of House Py re ss : Waal cana T. Easdale, Hast Cowton. 
Es 25 -London, N.—Pulling down Buildings yy oat .. Islington Vestry... st aa «. . Clerk, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. 2 $ 
iF 27 Brydekirk, Annan, Scotland—Hall . Tee ae ERE Fy Wy mee cay W. Thornburn, Schoolhouse, Brydekirk. ha 
ip 30 Cheltenham—Reconstruction of Baths... Bef AS NPA NEN AaiG Earn Pee aN J. Hale, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Chelten am. 4 
a 30 Talgarth, Wales—Asylum ... “ft ie Weehllne6 Nan etiien Pim Des soho eve Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, W 
* 30 Darlington—Electric Light Buildings a ae ... Corporation ..., Ux *: 48 ive Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 
No date. London, N.—Repair, &c., of Chapel Buildings AS Seely Se. EA) SAPP dlrcuattk cove bey W. Bradbear and Co., Architects, Canonbury Station, N. 
ENGINEERING— 
May 12 Crynant Colliery, near Neath—Driving Headings, PCE eh 7 Rte eek ok ATES AM seed W. Daniel, the Manager at the Colliery. 
. 12 Netherwood, Dumfries— Waterworks . ... County Council hag .. J.and A. Leslie and Reid, 72a, George-street, Edinburgh. 
3 13 Barnstaple—Reconstruction of River Wall iy he TO J. adrenal Clerk, Municipal- buildings, High- sbreotg 
arnstable 
4 13 Daventry—Steam Roller, &c. ... ka .. . Rural Distriet Council _... ww .. W. W. Band, Surveyor, Welton Station, Rugby. 
me 13 Ruskinton, Lincs.—Boring and Tubing Well... .. Urban District Council ... re ve | Je Clare, Engineer, Sleaford. 
Ai 13 Wooton Bassett, Wilts.—Sub-Main.. Sos a .. Rural District Council ... aN ..  H. Bevir, Clerk, Union Offices, Wooton Bassett. 
ay 5 Leeds—Boiler Covering... a dey .. Baths Committee ... Ke .. Baths Superintendent, Cookridge-street Baths, Leeds. 
HE 15 Christiania—Heating Apparatus, &. : ie .. Norwegian Naval Authorities ... .. Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8.W. 
‘i 15 Port Talbot, South Wales—Five Engines... BA8 .. Port Talbot Railway and Docks Co. ... Locomotive Superintendent, Port Talbot, 
si 15 Berwick—Steam Tugey, ... Harbour Commissioners ... S. Sanderson, Clerk, Berwick-on-Tweed. ef 
¥, 15 Edinburgh—Copper Strip for Electric Conduetors ... Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council Resident Electrical Engineer, 5, Dewar-place, Edinburgh. _ 
a 15 Mountain Ash, Wales—Cemetary Works . a |. Urban District Council  ... .. Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. € 
oe 15 Egremont, Cheshire—Gasholder Tank, &e. ss ... Wallasey Urban District Council .. J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
34 15 Wimbledon —Steam Road Roller _... 2 .. Urban District Council ... .. ©. H. Cooper, Surveyor to Council, Wimbledon. 
A 16 Fleetwood—Electric Lighting vingieaearst di goo .. Urban District Council _... fer .. TT, Barton, Electrical Engineer, Ainsworth-st. regi he 
fe 16 London, N.W.—Electrical Plant... van» St. Pancras Vestry .. .. Chief Clerk, Electricity Dept. Offices, 57, Pratt-st., N.W 
x 16 Kew—Filter Bed . .. H.M. Commissioners of Works .. ... Clerk of Werks, Kew Palace, S.W. i 
aN 16 India Offices, S.W. _—Spans, Steel Tyres, Engines, CRC ee a a SPT A PAR a Cg Director-General of Stores, India Offices, Whitehall. 
*; 16 King’s Lynn—Electrie Wiring, &c. .. +» Corporation... eG .. Prof. Henry Robinson, 13, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
i, 17 Southampton—Floating Bridge Sys ae Zs, .. Floating Bridge and Road Co. ... .. ©, W. Murray, Engineer, Oriental- place, Southampton. aa 
+ 17 York.—Railways, &c. “A Une .. North-Eastern Railway Co. 45 aig WV oleh ik hd. Company’ s Engineer, Darlington. a 
bs 17 London, E. —Construction of Wells &e. ... st ... Poplar Union.. fia DS day WW, . Stevens, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. a 
a 18 Egremont, Cheshire.—Gasholders ... at .. Wallasey Urban District Council Sua Joyo! EB Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Bike 
A: 18 London, N.W.—Electric Lights, F Plant . “sa. eee = St. John’s Vestry, Hampstead .. —..._ A. P. Johnson, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hail, Hampstead, N. 
Fy 18 Bakewell—Retorts oe sd .. Urban District Council ... ais Soh OAV a Ee Cockerton, Clerk, Bakewell. 
a 18 West Bromwich—Purifiers, &e. ee ae abe .. Gas Committee me By vee ..  ‘T. Glover, Manager, Gasworks, West Bromwich. 4 
ay 18 Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Steel Tank ... ae 4 wee Ouardians,? ir, ae ea .. J. W. Gibson, 127, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle- upon-Tyne. ey 
_ 18 Bakewell—Purifiers .. a ae ke . Urban District Council a «.  V.R. Cockerton, Clerk, Bakewell. i 
hy 26 Greenwich, S.E. —Sinking Well Union Guardians... vie $e .. IT. Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s- -hill, Greenwich. 
na 29 Winwick, near Warrington—Railway Siding Extension Lancs. Asylums Board ... a ... +R. Curran, Engineer, Horsemarket- chambers, Warrington, 
a 30 Kilkenny—Waterwor ks.. me Fo ae Corporation Ke ay ca Gee ora) gate Reade, Engineer, Town Hall, Kilkenny. 
a 30 London, E.C.—Iron or Steel Winches ee Be, ... James’ Syndicate, Ladies Aas «. Office, 18, Billiter-street, London. 
ey 3L Clacton-on-Sea—Sea Defences.. ; ie ak ... Commissioners a nis eA Soe: Cressy, Surveyor, Clacton-on-Sea. 
ay 3 London—Telephones, Fire Alarms, Beek ae ... London County Council ... se .. BR. W. Partridge, 6, Waterloo-place, SiWe te : 
June 1 London, N.—Electric Light Installation ... me .. Islington Guardians me .. W.Smith, 65, Chancery- lane, W.C. 
7 7 London, S.W.—Electric Lighting Works . at .. St. Mary’s Vestry, Battersea... .. Vestry Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill,S.W. — 
43 10 Naples—Harbour and Docks ... He an Ee ma Ralf NU ionchsha es Public Works Dees, Rome. 
= 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession ... me Ph .. Municipal Council .,, ose al .. J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, London, 
IRON AND STEEL— 
May 17 London, E.C.—Wheels and Axles ... By ae .. Madras Railway Co. _... ae «. J. Byrne, 61, New Broad-street, E.C. 
ae 20 Kettering— Water Mains, &ec.... Ps a ty .. Urban District Council... ae -. ‘T. R, Smith, Surveyor, Market-hill, Kettering. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— ; 
May 15 Mapplewell, Ra Tbh say hata Aad re .. Darton School Board ae ..  W. Pickering, Clerk, Mapplewell. 
vy 15 Bristol—Plum bing 3 § ae ... School Board .. eee .. H.J. Jones, 12, Bride-street, Bristo]. 
24. London, W.—Painting, Repairs, fe. ane Ppa .. St. George’s Union Guardians... .. E.T. Hall, 57, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
No date. Aldershot—Painting, &e, aes F be ae .. War Department... res or .. KR, E. Office, N, Aldershot. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE— , 7 
May 2 Maxwelltown, Dumfries—Granite rs sas a Seoweeats J. Barbour, 33, Buccleugh-street, Dumfries. cod ieee 
4: 2 Preston—Paving, &c. .. es Ae bed Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston. signe: 
= Z Brighton—Granite Edge, Kerb, &e.. a3 +o ... Corporation ... v4 sp etal OsaNi ary, Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton, . s 
ma 13 Burnley—Paving, Kerbing, &c. BS a a .. Highways and Sewerage Committee ... G, H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. ay 
ci 13 Egham—Making-up Roads... Jn a ny ... Rural District Council iis Fy. .. W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Surrey. ie 
sh 13 Cifay ened. Bond ae &e. = ce aa .. Town Council... ae a ooh he f E. Hatten, Town Clerk, Court House, Gravesend.. 
i" 13 Bradford—Road Metal . cae a Xs ase ... ‘Corporation ..; mt 1s Beg «. J. H. Cox, City Surveyor, "Town Hall, Bradford. 
i 15 Harrogate—Road... bad ae she pay ay sae thie Martin and Fenwick, 1, Park-place, Leeds. 
=, 15 Hanwell, W. —Road- making ak ae ae .. Urban District Council .., et, .. S&S. W. Barnes, Church- road West, Hanwell, W.- 
ie 15 London, W.—Tarred Limestone Paving 2, ae ..  UVaddington Vestry ... ad ses ...  G. Weston, Vestry Hall, Harrow. read, W. s 
= 15 Halifax—-Asphalting ie eae .. Parks Committee ... ot nai .. E.RB.S. Escott, Borough- Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
5 Ay Saffron Walden, Essex—Granite Macadam re .. Corporation ... a; ioe ..« A, H. Forbes, Borough Surveyor, Saffron Walden, Esse 
‘3 16 Chertsey—Str eet Works a He, ies au .. Urban District Council |. nee ye F F. Stow, Surveyor, Windsor-street, Chertsey. J 
AS 16 Colchester—Levelling, &e. ... ne ye ser .. Road and Drainage Committee..., .. H. Goodyear, Borough Engineer, Stanwell-st., Colchester f 
ay, 16 London, W.—Materials Pai a re ai .. Great Western Railway Company; ip G. K, Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, London. 39 
33 16 Uxbridge—Materials ah = aan Pos .. Rural District Council .., 2S... E. Birks; District Surveyor, Town Hall, Uxbridge. \am 
5 16 Bromley—Sewering, Levelling, BCs... a Ves «. Urban District Council .., Bad «.» Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley. , 
ce 16 Tottenham —Making- -up Road... me; aes .. Urban District Council .., ts .. PP. E, Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham, Re 
Ae 17 Tyne Dock, South Shields—Streets, aes rc .. North-Eastern Railway Company eee are the Gompany’ s ‘Architect, Central Station, New 
castle-upon-Tyne, 
“ 17 Greenwich, S,E.—Paving by - ae es .. Board of Works ... ae ae ... J. Spencer, 141, Greenwich-road, Greenwich. 
a 19 Eastbourne—Materials ... bY, of Say ee ... Rural District Council ... as .. L. Jeffery, Clerk, Trinity- chambers, Eastbourne. a 
i 19 Elgin—Road Works th eh oi sat at NPN Es De Catia what ae sia? A ag ana A.A. Turriff, Burgh Surveyor, Elgin. P 
‘Z 20 Southborough; Kent—Stone ... a ... Urban District Council” va s,s 2. Hammer, Clerk, Council Offices, Southborough. x, 
Ps 25 Pokesdown, Bournemouth—Making- “up Road ... .. Urban District Council .., Py .. H.W. Ingamelles, Surveyor, Cromwell-road, Pokesdown, 
BF 31 Wolverhampton—Materials~ ... ee Ne «. Tramways Committee... ..  W. Bradley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhamp 
June 9 Shrewsbury—Hire of Steam Roller, ike: S, uch .. Atcham Rural District Council ... .. J, Everest, Clerk, St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. 
SANITARY— ° 
May 12 Johannesburg—Sewerage Scheme ... set hs SER Se ILO Gente) OLN ee Town Engineer, Johannesburg. 
$ 13 Southam—Drains, &e. ... os a sie a .. Bural Distriet Council x ae «CC. Nelson and Company, Stockton. 
3 16 Glasshoughton—Scavenging .., sis ti Bes .. Parish Council 2 af is .. §. M. Lowden, Clerk, Glasshoughton. 
a 16 Leeds—Earthenware Pipes ... iia =a aa .., Sewerage Committee . tee ee an Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
7 22 Kirkby Muxloe, Leics.—Sewers  ....... ss» «ss Blaby Rural District Council ... ...._ J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 
” 2: Southampton—Sewerage Works _... ak es me Corporation nee ua  W.B.G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 
- 25 London—Repaving with Jarrah Wood .., it .. St. John’s Vestry, Hampstead | Ac oie, 3 Ratreror: Vestry ‘Hall, Hampstead. 
LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN 
5 
DATE , 3 * 
ou gaa he DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
May 16 Arbroath—Public Shambles 2.0 60 4.0 a 87, BB, BB issi ; 
June 1 Leeds—Market Hall and Shops 4 it ote we £150, £100, £50 at + e “. ee rats pi a 
rf 6 . SalfordLaying-out Site'of Barracks. ©... 9.1. 1. + £80, £20, £10... 8) 2) 2 2S Corporation, a 
» 27 Edinburgh—County Buildings fe ye ee ROO, 50 SU Staal a : 
30 Wakefield_-Contral Buildines £50, "230, ed BaP Beagle Ae oh .. Midlothian County Council. , 
J uly 5 Harrogate—Kursaal _... - a es AY ss £150, e100, ya chee ie irae Coors re hy Sosleey Ld. a) street, Wakotel 
» | 27 Plumstead—Municipal Buildings and 1 Public je Librar ee tel WRT PME ed be Ste Hush 
No date. Aldershot—Masonic Hall S rai ys tie 100, £75, £80... iY eee .. Edwin Hughes, Clerk, Vestry Hall, MMaxcy. roa‘, Plumst 


ie He she .. Aldershot Masonic Hall Co. Ltd., The Triangle, Boa 


lement, May 10, 1899.) 


Property and Land Sales. 


; BARNES ComMMON. 

Overlooking the well-known common, gravel soil, 
—-$15ft. frontage. For SALE Freehold, at £5 per foot; 
“ripe for erection of villas at £45 per annum. 

4 : Bevurtanu HILu. 
Y Commanding beautiful views, an estate ef about 
‘8 acres. For SALE, Freehold, suitable or residences, 
£60 to £70 a year. 

Norpury. 


_ Several blocks of choicely placed land to be LET on 
wilding Lease (with advances if required) suitable for 
esidences £70 to £100 per annum ; also others for villas 
42 to £45 per annum. 

Dy Wurrron Hounstow. 

About 10 acres of Land for SALE, Freehold, £3,609, 
gravel soil; good situation. ; 

. HARRINGAY. 

Twenty plots of ripe building land will be SOLD by 
UCTION atthe Mart, on Thursday, May 25th, 1899, 
t Two o’clock. 

For further particulars apply to Messrs, CHESTERTON 
no Sons, Surveyors and Land Agents. 51, Chezpside, 
ondon, E.C., and Kensington. Telephone No. 
5456 Bank. 1 


LOUAL SALE of PLOTS on MAY 3lst.—_ILFORD,— 
-Uphall Estate, First Portion.—Free conveyances; 
_ payment by instalments; roads made; tithe and 
- land tax free.—The special attention of Plot Buyers. 
_ Builders, and Creators of Ground-rents is directed to 
the sale of this Land, wh‘ch is ripe for immediate 
_ building. -ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY-NINE 
PLOTS of ripe FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
having frontages to the following thoroughfares, 

viz., ford-lane (a road 50ft. wide, leading from Ilford 
Broadway to Barking), Wingate-road, Natal-road, 
and Ubhall-road. The plots vary in frontage from 
16ft. to 37ft.,and in depth from 90ft. to 125ft., and are 
ripe for the erection of small houses and shops, and 
_ the immediate creation of ground-rents. 


ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. 
will SELL the Above by AUCTION at the 
Angel Hotel, High-road, Ilford, on WEDNESDAY, 
AY 31st, 1899, at SEVEN o’clock in the evening. 
Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained at 
the Mart, E.C.; of the Solicitor, J. Howarp SmitH, 
Esq.,. 7, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; or of the AUCTIONEER, 
51, Coleman-street, E.C., Clapham and Ilford. 


: / BUILDING LAND FOR DISPOSAL. 


' 


Betweén BLACKHEATH and CHARLTON. 


_ Important FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE. 
_ To Land Companies, Capitalists, and Building Specu- 
_ lators.—The choice Freehold Building Estate, known 
as Eastcombe, a portion of the estates of the late 
_ William Angerstein, Esq., on the main road from 
Blackheath to Charlton, about half a mile from West- 
- combe Park and Charlton Station, from whence 
London is reached by South-Eastern Railway in 
_ twenty minutes, about a mile from Blackheath, and 
in the midst of a healthy and highly popular district, 
comprising a commodious Family Residence, 
_ with two lodge entrances, stabling, charming pleasure 
grounds, and well-timbered miniature park, let on 
yearly tenancy of £280 per annum; together with 
beautifully undulating pasture land, extending from 
the Charlton-road with long frontage thereto, to 
Victoria and Invicta roads, Westcombe-hill, the 
whole comprising 38 acres. The estate is immediately 
ripe for development, and offers exceptional facilities 
to capitalists for the creation of ground-rents, and 
the demand for middle-class houses in this favourite 
locality assures successful building operations. 


ESSRS. BEADEL, WOOD and CO. will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 
yard, London, E.C., on TUESDAY, MAY 16th, at ONE 
clock precisely, the above valuable BUILDING 
HSTATE, in one lot. 

Particulars, with plan and conditions of sale, may be 
Obtained of W. T. Hartcur, Esq., Solicitor, Norwich ; 
and of Messrs. BraApEL, Woop and Co., 97, Gresham- 


. BLACKHEATH and GREENWICH. 
_ VALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. 


To Builders, Land Companies, and Speculators. 


A plot of valuable Freehold Building Land, ripe for the 

immediateerection of villa residences, situate in and 
having an important frontage of 172ft. to Westcombe- 
hill, within Ave minutes’ walk of Westcombe-park 
‘Station, on the South-Eastern Railway, and only 
twenty minutes’ ride from London Bridge, and con- 
taining about half an acre. With possession. 

A valuable Freehold Building Site, known as Combe 
Farm, ayailable for the erection of first-class villas 

and shops, situate in and having a frontage of 300ft. 

_ to. Westcombe-hill, and 200ft. to Milton-road, adjacent 

; Westcombe-park Station, and containing about 

_ 2acres. Let ona yearly tenancy. ; 

A block of Freehold Building Land, of about 6 acres 
with a frontage of 1100ft. to Horn-lane, near the 

- Woolwich-road, and let on a yearly tenancy. Suitable 

for the erection of manufacturing premises. 

An important area of Freehold Building Land, situate 
adjacent to the Woolwich-road, ready for the imme- 
ate erection of houses and business premises, and 
containing about 26 acres. Let ona yearly tenancy. 


} PROPE TIES, being a portion of the estate of 
late William 
‘and conditions of sale, may be obtained as above. 
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ORSHIPEUL»*COMPANY:: of 
CARPENTERS. 
THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION IN CARPENTRY 
AND JOINERY 
will be held at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on 
JUNE 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th. Certificates and 
Medals are awarded to successful candidates. 

Free Lectures to candidates and others will be given 
on the subjects at the Hall on THURSDAYS, 11th, 
18th, and 25th MAY, and Ist JUNE, at 7.30 p.m. The 
next lecture will be by Professor T. ROGER SMITH, 
F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Temporary Structures, Floors, and 
Shoring.’’ 

For full particulars and list of lectures, apply to 8. 
W. Preston, Esq., at the Hall. ] 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—An Associate of the Sanitary Institute 
thoroughly PREPARES CANDIDATES for the above 
Exams. by correspondence; no books are required.— 
For particulars and testimonials apply, ‘Certified 
Coach,”’ 31, Herbert-road, Plumstead, a) é 4. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 

or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I1.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum 


A RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CaRDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


M4S0N’s CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 1} 
octagon, 12s. to 16s. per ecwt.; Chisels, 6d. lb. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from }in., 

44d. lb,—E. Dratry, Moore-street, Sheffield. 9 


nine, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ERRA-COTTA MOULD-MAKERS, Model- 

makers, and Clay Workers, CONSTANT 

EMPLOYMENT for good workmen. Stirr and Sons, 
Lambeth, London, 8.E. 3 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 

REQUIRED at once. Apply, stating qualifica- 

tions. and terms, to JAMES R. WiGruLt, 14, Parade 
Chambers, Sheffield. 1 


VACANCY has occurred in an old- 
established Brighton Architect’s office for a 
PREMIUMED PUPIL, Good opening for a smart 
youth.—Apply ‘‘ C, A.S.,” Burupers’ JouRNAL Cae. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Y OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &e., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,’’ office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 34 


(pe ee 8. 


E. BECKITT LAMB, 
31, Crayen-street, Strand, W.C. 
1 


rpRAcin Gs. 


MISS GADSBY, 
6, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, Pe 


i DVERTISER, will be at liberty June Ist, 

requires POSITION as REPRESENTATIVE or 
GENERAL MANAGER of firm who manufactures 
building specialities, decorative line preferred; good 
draughtsman, designs, and used to Limited Companies’ 


methods; moderate salary. — Box 1019, BurLpERs’ 
JOURNAL, Sih Ay ¥ 
RCHITECT’S and SURVEYOR’S 


QUANTITIES, PREPARED quickly and 
accurately on special terms. References.—ADAmMs, 28, 
Eldon Chambers, 30, Fleet Street. 2 


UILDER’S MANAGER or General Fore- 
man.—A Builder, Bricklayer by trade, giving u 

business, seeks Position as above. Experienced in all 

branches. Excellent references.—Box 1059, BuILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. , 1 


E-ENGAGEMENT as Foreman of Joiner’s 
and Machinery Shops, or Steam Joinery Works. 


Used to high-class work, staircases, &. Healthy, 
reliable, energetic. Good references. Good setter- 
out; take off quantities; price same. Age 405. 


Widower. State wages.—Box 1061, BUILDERS’ LR gsc ae 


S UTH AFRICA. A gentleman experienced 
in the Building Trade is arranging a BUSINESS 
JOURNEY in South Africa under very exceptional 
advantages, and is open to represent a few good firms. 
Moderate terms.—‘'S,A,,’’ BUILDERS’, JOURNAL oe 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


‘ Dividitore London,” LONDON No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitrct & SURVEYOR. 
Cheques Grossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 


usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 
WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHE). 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRAOING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—-TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRIOGH. 1c 3 es, ONE PHNN SX. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdon. 


FOR TBE 
ARCHITECT, CRAFTSMAN, 
CONTRACTOR, DESIGNER, SURVEYOR 
BUILDER, MUNICIPAL ENGINEER, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, STUDENT. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 


- s. d. 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under... bir ae orem o.nO 
Each Additional Line... Ps ase ee 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under _..,, ae vee xe £6 
Each Additional Line... oa oes ROEM oe) 


(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) ies it eG 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) 


Three Insertions for the price of Two, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom 6/6 per Annum 
; (Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C- 
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‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hantay 
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INSIDE SIZES. 


Adamant. Urinal Range 


A | SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 
! 1 


Three Persons as shown. 


Length. Height. Depth. _ 

Large... 7ft. 3in. 5ft. 2in. 1ft. 7in. 
Medium ... 6ft. 4ft. 7in. 1ft. gin. 
With Divisions on Top Facings. 


No Marble or Slate, which are absorbent, — 
vequired. x 


Height. Width. Depth. 
Large ... inet, GOIN. 1s. 25k eet Os 


Medium 58004 2iNs an 20 eee eS 


Non-absorbent, superiov to Marble or Slate. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuous 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamélled Top and Front: Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cistern with © 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 

PRICES, LARGE, MepiIvuMm. 


For Two Persons ... 44 erthIO IT 40 LIAO Cheaper Ranges Quotations given for 

For Three Persons, as shown se 20°45; 0 22°95 7-"0 4 . : 
For Four Persons, . FAB 0°56 28 15 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any number — 
For Five Persons, "A 5S 46 7 6 34 16 O a 
For Six Persons, * See 0. 24 42 60 J Buff Glaze. of persons. 


Se UEP UPR PRPRPRPNPRP PP PPP RSA APPA 


Show Rooms: es SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
MAN pares 95, BATH STREET. GLASGOW. 
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May 17, 1899, No. CCXXII. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


ra : THE vote of the Royal 
A Coming Academy, by which the 
Restoration. . 
income derived from Lord 
Leighton’s bequest was allocated to acquiring 
and commissioning works of decorative 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, con- 
stituted a momentous step whose wide signi- 
ficance has in great part been overlooked by 
_. @ perverted and callous public. The dis- 
__eretions of the Academy are in general 
"characterised by a too stolid conservatism, 
but this decision as to the application of the 
Leighton bequest is to a large extent initia- 
___ tive, and constitutes a vigorous and influential 
effort to take part with those who would see 
__ Art restored to its true place as an essential 
factor in a graceful and polished civilisation. 
we. ‘Unfortunately with the English, Art has by 
_ habitude and long association of ideas become 
identified with museums and art galleries. 
In England applied art is popularly esteemed 
and recognised merely for its power to confer 
ornateness; it is valued for its power to make 
an object look costly, and thus swell the 
_- dignity of great possession attaching to the 
owner. The public is content to see its 
churches with bare: walls, and deal altars 
covered with brocade from the bridal train 
of the viear’s wife; but a hotel or a restaurant 
must be be-gilt and be-marbled in senseless, 
ad eomfortless lavishness, so that visitors may 
4 _ sleep there in comfort and enjoy their meals, 
_ knowing themselves to be rare expensive 
souls. Thus it happens that in a kingdom 
__ which possesses many of the art treasures of 
_ the world, distributed to many centres 
free to the enjoyment of all, we see the 
_ most ludicrous incongruities and anomalies 
of taste hunched together side by side. Cheek 
by jowl with the Elgin marbles, and the 
_ Greek and Etruscan ceramics in the British 
- uiuseum, are to be found those stores of 
wsthetical blasphemies which have made 
_ “Tottenham Court Road” a bye-word with 
the initiated. People who profess a moving 
_ admiration for great Art, and visit the 
London galleries with some persistency, will 
_ yet, on the spot, ere they return suburbia- 
ward; buy Christmas cards with snow-scapes 
. rendered in powdered glass; an inkpot which 
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affects to be a half-penny bun; a pepper caster 
& which assumes to be a toadstool; and, let us 
_ say, a badly stuffed kitten glued to a disk of 
flannel by way of pen-wiper. They litter 
the rooms of their houses with steam-turned 
z. ornaments,” tufts of dyed grasses, imitation 
- palms, taudry photograph frames, cotton wool 
‘spiders and all the rest. If it is such as 
these who extend an unqualified applause to 
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the designs of Burne-Jones, the eminent critic 
who stigmatised such unreserved admiration 
as denoting “ the higher vulgarism,” was hap- 
pily inspired. “There seems, indeed, to be an 
opening here for a few additional chapters 
to the great ‘ Book of Snobs,” for these self- 


conceived enthusiasts for Art do not hesitate 


to patronise also the puappy-dog-and- 
Christmas-berry coloured supplement to the 
weekly illustrated press; and are content to 
fasten up the perennial festive cats where 
they may be seen on a first awakening in the 
morning. For these wealth is rather a means 
to more extravagant assumptions, than 
an occasion for refinement of taste. Their 
houses exemplify an art of design which 
is little else than the art of simulating 
the extremest costliness at the smallost out- 
lay ; while within doors a marble replica of 
the Venus of Milo or the Apollo Belvedere, 
ballances a Neapolitan sculpture of a little 


JOURNAL 


Art and Literature natur- 
ally belong to the older 
civilisations of the world. 
In a new country, men are too exclusively 
oceupied in the struggle for material wealth 
to have any time to give to the making of 
books, pictures, or beautiful buildings. As 
the country becomes more settled, and new 
generations arise, from whom is demanded a 
less strenuous life than that of their fathers, 
the arts begin tohave a chance. Young men 
of artistic hent have leisure to follow their 
inclinations; they travel in Europe, and 
come home to imitate as-closely as they can 
the methods of the Kuropean artists, whose 
works they have stndied. The next stage of 
development is the production of works of 
art (books, pictures, music, buildings) that 
are natural, spontaneous, unaffected, owing 
little to foreign influence, but racy of the 
soil, and expressive of the national character- 
isties of the people. Is there any new country 
that has yet attained, or is within reasonable 
distance of attaining, to this dignity? Is 
there in literature, or architecture; or the fine 
arts, any such thing as a distinetly American, 


American 
Architecture. 
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girl in her mother’s silk dress, and is set beside 
a steam-carved dinner-waggon to look on at 
the gentlemen cracking walnuts between 
rounds of the port. It was the effort to 
break down this perversion, affectation, 
and insensibility of the public, and restore 
Art to its pristine dignity, and signiticance, 
that engaged the energy and enthusiasm of 
William Morris, and his ideals have found 
invaluable support from associations of 
enthusiasts in the same ecause.. Hitherto, 
however, the movement has found little of 
support or .even serious recognition from 
established seats of artistie authority or 
education, and the late action of the Royal 
Academy, slight as it may seem in the actual 
promise it holds forth, is a significant mark 
aud acknowledgement of the realityand force 
of the instauration of a wider scope and appli- 
eation of the Arts, and the restoration of the 
handicrafts to the position they held prior to 
the commercial activity which followed the 
introduction of steam power. Furthermore 
it promises to be one of the most useful, 
as it is one of the most influential, steps that 
have been yet taken in this direction. The 
mob takes colour from its surroundings, and 
if our cities and towns are constructed, 
decorated, and furnished in dignity, reserve, 
truth, and beauty, the same sentiment. will 
in time indubitably find place in the lives and 
the homes of the people. Bio: 
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Australian, or South African style? Con- 
fining ourselves for the moment to the oldest 
of the newer civilisations, that of the United 
States of America, we may freely admit that 
American literature has long ago left off its 
swaddling clothes. Hmerson,. Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Hawthorne, Motley, were 
the peers of their contemporaries of the pen 
the world over; but where in the domain of 
of art shall we find names of equal eminence ? 
These questions are sugyested by an interest- 
ing symposium that appears in the pages of 
the » Architectural Annual,” published by 
the T-Square Club, of Philadelphia. The 
editor of the ‘Annual’ addressed to a 
number of American architects and others 
this question : ‘‘ Do yowas yet see any signs 
tending to indicate the development of an 
unaffected style of architecture in America ? 

The replies - received indicate considerable 
divergence of opinion. . It is pretty generally 
agreed that as yet there exists nothing worthy 
of the name of a national architecture ; but 
while some neither see nor desire to see any 
sigus ofa strictly American style, others 
look forward with confidence to the ultimate 
development of such a style.“ For myself,’ 

writes Mr, Cass Gilbert, of St. Paul, “I 
prefer the development of Art as a whole, in 
its larger sense, rather than the development 
of an American art, and do not greatly sym- 
pathise with the desire for a strictly national 
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art. If the architecture of our country is 
beautiful and appropriate, the question of 
originality will take care of itself.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Louis H. Sullivan,of Chicago, 
already sees signs of an indigenous architec- 
ture, ard is moved to the following dithy- 
rambic utterance of his hopes for the 
future :—It is not, for my mind, a thinkable 
proposition that from a people democratic 
and free, self-reliant, resourceful, possessed 
of their own bodies, possessed of their own 
souls, self-centred, deep of aspiration, there 
shall not some day suspire as an exhalation an 
architectural art germane to those gifts, re- 
sponsive to that throb, eloquently voicing every 
form, every aspect of what is genuine in our 
national life.” When we come to consider 
the road by which a truly national style is to 
be reached, we find the same absence of 
agreement. Mr. Ernest Flagg, of New 
York, for instance, thinks that it will be by 
way of the study of the true principles of 
design taught by “the greatest masters of 
the most artistic nation of Europe.” “These 
principles,” says Mr. Flagg, “are bound to 
take root here, because they are logical, 
reasonable, right and true. In time they 
will produce their legitimate result, and we 
shall have an architecture of our own.” 
Quite otherwise thinks Mr. R. A. Cram, of 
Boston; in his eyes this study of French 
artistic methods isa mere fad; architects had 
better acknowledge that their art is purely 
self-conscious, and set themselves to use, as 
intelligently as they can, any of the styles of 
the past that can be adapted to the particular 
work in hand. Mr. William R. Ware, of 
Columbia University, writes to somewhat 
similar effect: “To develep in the school 
a distinctive method in design, by which 
the style of contemporaneous building 
shall be influenced and controlled as the 
architecture of France seems to be influenced 
by the fashions which, from time totime, prevail 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts,isbyno means our 
object. This would be, under the cireum- 
stances, an improper and most unbecoming 
ambition. It was, to be sure, suggested some 
years ago in high quarters that the schools 
in this country would do well to take up and 
solve the problem of developing a new archi- 
tectural style, which should be thoroughly 
national, and should express the character- 
istics of the twentieth century civilisation in 
this country. But this ery finds no echo in 
our minds. It is for the architects them- 
selves, practising in their offices, to create, as 
they may, the architecture of the future by 
erecting the most sensible and beautiful 
buildings they can. It isthe business of the 
schools to see to it, so far as we may, that 
the architects themselves have the good sense 
and good taste, and the self-reliance and in- 
dependence of mind which shall qualify them 
for the this task.” The book in which this 
discussion appears contains a catalogue 
of the T-square Club Exhibition, held in 
January and February of this year, and this 
is illustrated with a number of reproductions 
of architectural drawings; many of these 
reveal plainly enough the strong French 
influence which is variously regarded as the 
strength and the weakness of present-day 
American architecture. On the merits of the 
question under discussion we, as mere out- 
siders, do not presume to pronounce; it 
may, however, be regarded as certain 
that if ever a distinctively American 
architecture is to come to light—or, as 
Mr. Sullivan would prefer to say, “suspire 
like an exhalation ”—it will not be by con- 
scious striving after a new style. An 
unaffected style that is the result of conscious 
effort is almost a contradiction in terms. A 
new style will be produced, if at all,as the 
old styles were produced — by a gradual 
evolutionary process, arising naturally out of 
climatic conditions, the character of building 
materials available, and the habits, needs, and 
_ traditions of the people. Bp. 
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; 3 _ Mr. ANDREW 
Endowing Scientific CarneciE’s gift 


reeeune. of £50,000 towards 
the endowment of the proposed Birming- 
ham University is announced almost simul- 
taneously with the report that he is engaged 
in furthering a gigantic scheme for creating 
a practical monopoly which is to absorb the 
leading iron and steel interests of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. The coincidence will 


suggest to many minds reflections on the 
accumulation of wealth and the disposal 
thereof with which we are not now concerned, 
There is one aspect of the matter, however, 
which should have a special interest for 
builders and engineers. Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
is subject to the condition that the projected 
university institute degrees in science as well 
as classics. He is convinced of the great 
advantage in commercial life—especially in 
the iron and steel trades, with which 
he himself is connected—of a _ high 
degree of scientific knowledge, and he 
thinks that if Britain is to remain one 
of the principal manufacturing nations 
she must do something to cultivate a class 
corresponding to the scientific experts who 
manage every department of the great manu- 
facturing concerns in America. There is no 
doubt that we in England have fallen behind 
some of our rivals in the matter of scientific 
training, and we are beginning to suffer for 
it. We do not wish to underrate the value 
of classical culture, but those who are to ba 
the future captains of industry must—if we 
are to maintain our commercial supremacy— 
be willing to specialize on scientific lines, and 
must have increased facilities afforded them 
for doing so. We need not fly into a panic 
because a few locomotives for British rail- 
ways are being made in America; but on 
the other hand it is mere folly to ignore 
the great advances that Germany and 
America have been making in the higher 
departments of commercial education. 
These efforts call for corresponding efforts 
on our part if we would not be left behind in 
the race. Of course we are not exactly stand- 
ing still, but it is well to remember that in 
all matters educational we in England have 
a great lee-way tomake up. Mr. Carnegie’s 
generous gift will be an appreciable help in 
the right direction, and as barely £20,000 
are now required to complete the endowment 
fund, there is every hope that we shall see 
before many years the establishment of a 
great midland university, which, while 
affording ample opportunities for the pursuit 
of learning in the more academic sense, will 
have a closer and more practical relationship 
with the actualities of modern commercial life 
than has ever existed in the case of the older 
foundations. 


THIS is a phrase 
which appears to 
stand in great need 
of legal definition. By the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897, a workman who is in- 
jured by an accident is not entitled to com- 
pensation if the accident was due to his own 
“serious and wilful misconduct.” But con- 
siderable diversity appears to exist in the 


interpretation of this phrase, which gives rise 
to frequent argument in the Courts. A case 
occurred recently in Scotland, in which the 
Court of Session allowed compensation 
amounting to 15s. per week for life to a man 
who had met with an accident as a result 


‘¢ Serious and Wiltful 
Misconduct.’’ 


-of a breach of a statutory rule under 


the Coal Mines Regulation Act, for which 
he was liable for three months’ imprisonment. 
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It is true that the workman appeared to be | 
unaware of the rule (he admitted having seen — 
the rules, though he had not taken the — 
trouble to read them), but it has long been ~ 
held—we. believe—as a maxim in English — 
law that illegal acts are not to be excused on — 
the ground of ignorance of the law. The 
ordinary man may be disposed to ask if an — 
illegal act punishable by three months im- — 
prisonment is not “serious and wilful mis- 
conduct,” what is? A firm of Edinburgh ~~ 
solicitors have written to Mr. Chamberlain, — 
calling his attention to this case and asking 
whether he has any suggestion to make as to- 
an amendment to the Act defining “serious — 
and wilful misconduct.” Mr. Chamberlain’s — 
reply was to the effect that in his opinion — 
the decision of the court was a wrong one, — 
but that this might be righted on appeal. — 
From this reply it would appear that Mr. — 
Chamberlain is imperfectly posted in the 
provisions of his own Act; one of the — 
sections of which excludes Scotland from the — 
right to appeal in cases of this kind. This, 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s correspondents point — 
out in a second letter, makes a definition of — 
the doubtful phrase even more necessary. — 
It is, of course, possible that the decision of 
the Scottish Court was influenced by other 
circumstances, to which the correspondence 
makes no reference. But on the face of it, — 
it would appear that, in view of this decision, — 
the workman’s personal culpability isa factor — 
that may, for practical purposes, be ignored. — 
That can hardly be the intention of the Act, — 
for if so, why mention “serious and wilful” 
misconduct” at all? It is to the interest 
of both masters and men that litigation — 
under the Act should be reduced to a 
minimum, and this end would be greatly 
served by a clear explanation of the meaning © 
intended to be conveyed by this apparently — 
simple phrase. q 


THE views of an Ameri- — 
can architect on thestreeb 
architecture of London ~ 
cannot fail to be interesting, and we 
pleased to find that Mr. Samuel Ho 
leaving for awhile the engrossing pursuit of - 
harassing Sir William Richmond, has been 
giving his opinion on the architecture of 
Regent Street. That thoroughfare Mr. — 
Howe regards as “‘the one serious claim 
London had as a city on academie lines and 
principles to rank with the capitals of 
Europe.” London has been built in such a- 
haphazard fashion that it is scarcely to be 
expected that its street architecture should 
commend itself to one accustomed to the 
regularity of American cities. Still, Mr. Howe 
writes in a very tolerant vein; he recognises - 
the real merit of the work of John Nash, the 
architect who laid out Regent Street in the 
early years of the present century. Even the ~ 
fact that most of that work was carried ont — 
in stucco cannot make Regent Street con-— 
temptible. Mr. Howe’s main suggestion— 
and in this we heartily agree with him—is — 
that in the rebuilding of many of the houses, 
which is now going on and will be eoutinued 
as the leases fall in, the architectural character 
of the frontages should be preserved. . Mr. 
Howe suggests a possible arrangement be- — 
tween the tenants and the Crown (to whom 
this part of the metropolis belongs) whereby — 
the latter should control the frontages — 
throughout the street, while the tenants 
should be free to arrange the interiors to ~ 
meet their own requirements. Whether this — 
is possible or not it is to be hoped that the 
distinctive architectural character of Regent — 
Street will not be sacrificed to the very 
natural desire for substantial fabrics and 
modern conveniences. Nash was not a 
genius, perhaps, like Wren or Inigo Jones, 
but his work had a distinctien of its own and 
deserves to be preserved, ig ee aie 


The Future of 
Regent Street. 
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By our SpectAn REPRESENTATIVE. 


ILLUSTRATED By C. E. Mattows. 


4 Beets this age is not an age of art is a 
truism of which everyone is doubtless 
well tired. But the fact forces itself into one’s 
existence at every turn, and there is no 
escaping its blighting influence; it is a fact 
which blurrs the senses and dulls enthusiasm ; 
there is no response to artistic effort, or so 
little that it counts for nothing. Moreover, 

_ thereis no kind or sort of knowledge outside a 
very small minority as to what is artistic effort 
and what is not. Art is not understood; it is 
“Caviare to the General.” Art to it is paint, 
and paint of the most insolent kind. Architect- 
ture is unknown. That fact alone would 
prove, if ‘proof were needed, that the Spirit 
of Art encircles other worlds than ours. If this 
were an artistic'age then architecture would be 
supreme in Art; no one would contemptuously 
call architects “mere builders,” as Sir W. B. 
Richmond recently described them in his 
unfortunate defence in “The Times,” or refer 
_to architecture as a “skeleton” requiring the 
“flesh and blood” of decoration to bring it to 
rounded beauty. Such a sentiment as that 
would be laughed at by a schoolboy, who 
would not require much education to know 
that architecture was queen of the lesser arts 
of painting and sculpture, and wholly inde- 

_ pendent of them; but in this nineteenth 
century there is no proper order or relation in 
artistic things. The first is last and the last 
first, and all is chaos. The Architectural 
Room at the Academy is evidence sufii- 
cient of that. The first is last there 
with a vengeance, if it is anywhere at 
all. Architecture to-day in England is not 
even of sufficient account to be recognised by 
the president at the annual banquet! We 
imagine that coloured photographs of the 
Jubilee Procession are of far greater national 
importance than the new Government Build- 
ings costing two million of money, and pro- 
viding an opportunity to architects rarely 
given in the world’s history. A more scathing 
criticism of the attitude of the Royal Academy 
of Arts towards art has surely been seldom 
made, and it is the more eloquent because it 
was silent. In the face of all this contempt of 
architecture in high quarters, one cannot help 
feeling presumptuous in daring to treat of the 
despised art at all, and certainly not a little 

discontented at being discovered in that 
abandoned place, the Architectural Room, 
taking notes. And the worst of all is that the 
room itself holds some justification for the 
treatment, and proves that architecture is not 
only “ Caviare to the General,” but to its own 
professors as well. It is not, therefore, with 
much enthusiasm we return to our subject 
again, especially when we are forced to believe, 
on a second visit, that no very high level 
(compared to former years) is reached after all. 

However, there still remain Mr. Prior’s 
_ model and Mr. Wilson’s interior of Holy 
_ Trinity (illustrated in last week’s BuinpErs’ 

JOURNAL), and these alone are worth coming 

back to see again. So is also Mr. Stokes’ 

domestic work, “Cold Ash, near Newbury ” 

(1616), with its delightful plan full of artistic 

effect, the simple treatment of the exterior, 


and the excellent use of material it suggests. . 


Mr. Wilson’s “Design for Calvary, St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Brighton,” is a vigorous 
charcoal drawing of a reserved and distinctive 
design. Mr. Wilson also sends a beautiful 
drawing of a “Design for a Chalice” for the 
_samechurch. Another work worth seeing, too, 
_ is Mr. Christopher Whall’s “ West Window of 
Private Chapel, Douglas Castle, Lanark.” 
No. 1704, “ Altar and Triptych for the Side 


2 Chapel, St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth,” is a work 


of much reticence, even severity, and attracts 
attention by its thoughtful design and good 
wing. So does 1711, a most artistic 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


“ Design for a Font,” by Ralph Knott. There 
is an engaging look about Mr. Horace Field’s 
“A Farmery at Burton, Sussex” (No. 1717), 
which has quite the air of an old farmhouse, 
and is really a capital study for one. Mr. Ernest 
Newton is sure to be interesting and artistic 
in all he does, and his “ House at Burley-in- 
Wharfedale” (No. 1731) is no exception. 
“The Heights, Witley,” by Mr. Paxton Watson, 
looks much better in this drawing than in the 
original. The restlessness is discreetly hidden 


‘in the illustration which is a very good one. 


Mr. Phillip A. Robson sends a drawing of 
“St. George’s Church Schools, Mayfair,” 
No. 1736, a sensible and artistic design which 


well expresses the purpose of the building. | 


“The Entrance Hall, Embley Park, Hants,” 


by Mr. H. O. Cresswell, looks very interesting, | 


but it is hnng too high to judge properly ; the 
same remark applies also to Messrs. Hall, 
Cooper and Davis’s design for “ North-East 
Angle of New College, Scarborough” (1695), 
a good and vigorous water-colour drawing of 
an excellent design. Nos. 1791 and 1825 are 
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good work in No. 1623, ‘‘ New Screen, Ipstones, 
Staffordshire,” and in No. 1656, “ New Stables, 
Whitley Hall, Yorkshire.” 

Mr. Edward P. Warren in the “Church of 
Saint Martin, Bryanstone, Dorset,” has a 
good and correct, but, nevertheless, somewhat 
nerveless design, carefully drawn in sympathy 
with the work. 

No. 1735, Hull Public Library, prompts the 
question : Why was this accepted, and the first 
premiated design rejected? We could not 


| find one redeeming quality in this exhibit, or 


in No. 1659, “ Four Small Country Houses in 


| Southbourne, Hants, and Freshwater, Isle of 


Wight,” which are amazing! What have 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight done that 
they should suffer in this way? No. 1629, 
“St. Katherine’s Lodge, Regents Park, N.W.” 
Wonderful! All real ruled lines, too. There 
is no ordinary “free” hand inthis. In the 
Academic Gothic style we should say, with an 
accent on the “dem.” But why was it allowed 
out of the nursery ? 

We cannot discover the principle which per- 


aE 


FROM A DESIGN FOR A BRIDGE BY ERNEST GEORGE, 


also by Messrs. Hall, Cooper and Davis. The 
former, “Four Houses at Scalby,{ Yorkshire,” 
has nice quality ; and the latter, “ Houses for 
the Gas Company, Scarborough,” is very in- 
teresting, with the open arcade on the ground 
floor with its pleasant treatment of bay 
windows. 

Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth have a 
design of good quality in No. 1611, “ Hilling- 
ton, Walton-on-Thames,’ with an original 
and effective treatment of semi-circular bay 
windows. The pen drawing by Mr. F. L. 
Griggs shows thought and artistic power. 

Messrs. Wimperis and East in 1620, 
“ Proposed Rebuilding of London Newspaper 
Offices,” show much strength and power of 
design, and knowledge of the right use of 
material. The placing and design of the 
frieze of windows under the main cornice are 
both well cared for, and contribute in a great 
measure to the success of this design. 

Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade in 1610, “ A Street 
Front,” has a thoughtful and original design 
daintily drawn. Mr, Gerald C. Horsley shows 


mitted this “drawing ” tobe hung. Really the 
Academy should draw the line somewhere with 
these riddles—they are apt to get exasperating. 
We give it up, and turn for consolation to have 
another look at Mr. Prior’s inspiriting model, 
and being refreshed, turn to No. 1624, “ Caven- 
ham Hall, Suffolk,’ by Mr. A. N. Prentice; 
this is illustrated by a bright and clever 
drawing, which is nevertheless wanting in 
tone and repose. ‘The design is a very interest- 
ing adaptation of seventeenth century work, 
wanting in cohesion and concentration of 
effect. There are, however, many picturesque 
and sketchable corners about the work, which 
promises well. Messrs. Rogers, Bone and 
Coles send designs with very nice proportions 
and qualities for “Pulpit and Bench End in 
Nave, St. Brelade’s Church, Jersey.” 

Mr. Walter Millard contributes some pleasant 
works in Nos. 1668, “Residence, Black Rock, 
Brighton,” and 1678, “New Entrance Gates 
and Kitchen Wing, East Mascals, Sussex.” 
These are both designs founded more or less 
on precedent, yet having distinct individuality 
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of a serious and sober kind akin to the old 
work itself. Mr. F. L. Griggs illustrates both 
these houses in a delicate and sympathetic 
way. 

Mr. C. H. B. Quennell sends a capital 
illustration of an “Entrance and House in 
Rosecroft Avenue, West Hampstead,” a simple 
enough treatment of a Georgian type of house 
but illustrated in a very taking manner. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, in Nos. 1850, 1851, 1852, 
“Houses and Shops in Harley Street. and 
Bond Street,’ shows that kind of simplicity 
which has knowledge and power behind it,— 

‘the kind of simplicity which is the “refuge of 
the complex.” Quite another thing is the 
simplicity aped in Nos. 1786 and 1784, which 
requires a salutary check. This kind of “sim- 


plicity” is merely a cover to ignorance. There - 


is far too much of this kind of thing about 
nowadays, and it is almost as great an evil as 
its antithesis. 

No. 1780, “ Design for Boy’s School, &c.”’!!! 
Another puzzle. No. 1573, “Union Church, 
Queen Square, Brighton,” by John W. 
Simpson, has a well arranged plan, but the 
exterior is much wanting in scale, proportion, 
and balance of parts. The architecture is 
heavy and the cupolas ertishing in proportion 
to the space beneath them. The interior 
shown in a dismal kind of wash drawing is not 
attractive, but the whole of the work would 
look far better, doubtless, in execution. The 
design for the Roedean School,by Mr. 
Simpson, on the contrary, is captivating, and 
presents quite the opposite qualities, and, 
although again inadequately illustrated, still 
shows great skill in balance and contrast of 
parts, and in picturesque effects. 

Messrs. E. Guy Dawber and Whitwell send 
in 1653—“ Village Post Office, Broadway, Wor- 
cestershire ”—a design quite in harmony with 
the rest of the work in that delightful village, 
and we cannot give higher praise than that. 


Broadway is fortunate with its architects, - 


who doubtless felt the responsibility to the 
full of having to touch such a lovely old village 
street as this. 

No. 1655, “ Clock Tower and Campanile, St. 
Michael’s College, Tenbury;” 1626, “ King’s 
Corner, Biddenham”’; 1709, “St. Matthew’s 
Church, Willesden” ; 1685, “Tower, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bedford,” and others are contributed 
by Messrs. C. E. Mallows and Grocock ; and 
No. 1651, ““New Higher Grade School, Aston, 
Birmingham,” by Messrs. Crouch and Butler, of 
that town is an effective and expressive school 
design. Messrs. Brewell and Baily send a 
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House at Aspley Heath and a Presbyterian 
Church at Nottingham, both good designs, the 
latter illustrated by Mr. Raffles Davison, 
whose work contributes greatly to the interest 
and value of the exhibition, and who rarely 
misses making a picture even out of the most 
uncompromising material. 


A monument to the late Dr. von Stephan, 
vhe first Postmaster-General of the German 


_Empire, has been erected in the Dome Hall of 


the Berlin Postal Museum. 


It was unveiled 


BRADFORD’S NEW 
PUBLIC HALL. 


os 


NOTES ON THE COMPETITION. 


ITE competition for the Cartwright 
Memorial Hall and Art Gallery, pre- 
sented to the City of Bradford by the 

Right Hon. Lord Masham, has now been 
decided, and the whole of the designs sent’ in 
were thrown open to public inspection at the 
Bradford Technical College, on Monday, May 
Sth, and were on view for the remainder of that 
week. 

The Corporation are to be complimented 
upon the fair and open way in which they 
have conducted this matter, which forms such 
a complete contrast to the manner in which 
the recent competition for the new fire station 
was conducted. Furthermore, it is generally 
agreed by those who have had an opportunity 
of seeing and are competent to judge the 
merits of the designs submitted, that the first 
premiated set fully deserves the distinction of 
being selected for execution. 

In the conditions issued to competitors the 
committee, acting under the advice of their 
assessor, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., -re- 


moved the restrictive suggestions originally - 


made as to dimensions and arrangement of 


rooms so as to afford more scope to the com- ~ 


petitors in the preparation of designs, and 
agreed to judge on their merits designs sub- 
mitted upon other lines, a plan which we 
venture to think might be more frequently 
adopted with beneficial results, 

The particulars issued as to accommodation 
required, amonest minor conveniences, a large 
refreshment room, kitchen, &¢.; with a museum 
on the ground floor, and art galleries, capable 
of being used as a suite of entertainment 
rooms, on the first floor; and it was suggested 
that the design should be broad and dignified, 
rather than ornate, and Classical or Renais- 
sance in style. 

The site, a magnificent one situated in 
Lister Park, is at present partly occupied by 
an old and dilapidated mansion, which is to be 
removed, and a design for laying out the 
ground immediately surrounding the Memorial 
Hall, including carriage approaches, was 
required to be submitted by each competitor ; 
the cost of this work, however, was not 
required to be included in the £38,000 to be 
expended upon the Memorial Hall. 

This competition therefore provided a singu- 
larly good opportunity for architectural treat- 
ment. That it was readily appreciated by the 
profession at large is proved by the enormous 
number of designs received—117 in all; the 
competitors included architects from Ireland 
aud the United States of America, as well as 
from all parts of Great Britain. 

The chief guiding principles to be observed 
in a building of this character are that the 


entrances shall be important and direct, and © 


that each apartment of the museum and 
galleries shall communicate in a continuous 
line, so that visitors may circulate freely 
through the galleries in one direction. 

This principle has been admirably ex- 
emplified in many of the designs submitted, 
the accomodation given for museum and 
gallery purposes far exceeding in many 
instances that provided by the premiated 
designs; other minor arrangements, however, 
which are. so necessary and important in a 
building of this nature, are by no means so 
well worked out, and Messrs. Simpson and 
Allen are to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced a thoroughly artistic and dignified 
plan, which will be found to provide for the 
practical working necessities in a convenient 
manner, with as much museum and gallery 
accommodation as the Corporation should 
desire for the outlay contemplated. _ The 
authors place their central hall immediately 
opposite the thain entrance, with’ a semi- 
circular apsidal treatment, two storeys in 
height ; it is flanked upon either side by 
staircases, which give access to the first floor. 
The cloak rooms adjoining the principal 
entrance are particularly well arranged. 
Each side of the building upon the ground > 


floor is occupied by museums, connected bj 
capacious corridor, | o s 
The kitchen, with scullery attached, 
placed in the basement, with service lifts 
a service-room adjoining the banqusting bh 
on the first floor. It is therefore availa 
for important banquets as well as general 
in connection with the refreshment-rog 
which occupies a position at the south-e; 
angle. The steps at the back of the buitdi 
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leading to the subsidiary entrances appe: 
somewhat awkwardly arranged on plan, bi 
the service entrance and picture entrance ai 
admirably contrived. The ladies’ and gentl 
meng’ lavatory, for use in connection with th 
grounds, are well placed on the west sid 
The lighting: of the, whole suite of galleri« 
on the first floor is by double top lights, 0 
the system, as the authors’ report naivel 
remarks, “ recommended ‘by the late Sir Joh 
Millais, P.R.A. It has been already adopte 
by the Corporation of Worcester, \ whos 
galleries have received the unanimous ay 
proval of the artists exhibiting there, and b 
the Corporation of Glasgow for their ne! 
galleries now building.” 'The central hall 4 
however, lighted by high North windows, thi 
being by far preferable to a direct top ligh 
for sculpture, as well as giving a finer interna 
effect. a Pa 
'_The total picture-hanging area is 6,949f{ 
super, and the floor space of museum gallerie 
4,806ft. super. Z ] 

The authors cube out their building abov 
ground floor at 571:494 cubic feet, and beloy 
at 219°233 cubic feet, which they price a 
1s. 03d. and 8d. respectively, giving a 5 | 


estimated expenditure of £37,073. - 

The new building will occasion a comple 
rearrangement of the grounds in the vicini 
of the Memorial Hall. The whole of the lan 
lying between the hall and the statue of Si 
Titus Salt will be set out for the purposes 0 
the band. In line with the statue and thi 
central axis of the building will be placed : 
band stand, with a space round for those wh 
choose to sit and listen to the 1usic. 
this area will be promenades. aS 
side the land will require to be lowered D 
from 5ft. to 8ft., and on the edge of the highei 
ground it is proposed to construct a terrace t¢ 
command a good view over the visitors pi 
menading below. The conservatories will ha: 
to be removed from their present site, and il 
is proposed to reconstruct them in a line 
parallel with the axis of the building, an¢ 
with one end almost opposite the approad 
from Selborne Terrace. ay 

The external treatment of the building i 
type of free Renaissance, with the carri 
porch taken up two stories, forming a balco 0 
at the first floor level, entered from the recep 
tion hall. Above it is crowned with a lanter 
and cupola. The defects in the design of th 
south front, which the authors will probably 
see their way to overcome in execution 
are the manner in which the windows of th 
ground floor cut through the pedestals of th ell 
order, and the somewhat flimsy decoratiy 
treatment over the heads of these sa 
windows; otherwise it appears well bala 
and composed, © 

The architects are prepared to comm 
the work at an early date, and it is calculat 
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the building is complete. Mr. Cox, the Brad- 
ford city surveyor, had a consultation with the 
architects in London on Friday, the 5th inst., 
and it was arranged that one of the partners 
of the firm should visit Bradford in the fol- 
lowing week to confer with the committee. 

_ The second premiated design, No. 70, is by 
Mr. A. R, Jemmett, who cubes his building 
out at 649°041 cubic feet, which, priced at 1s., 
gives £32,452. ‘The author places his museum 
on the north side, with two smaller apart- 
ments at the South-East and South-West 
angles, the central hall being mid-way between 
vhem. Shelters are placed on the east and 
west sides, while a luncheon and grill room 
und tea room are placed on either side of the 
trance hall on the north front. The central 
1all is lighted from the top and has a gallery 
‘ound it. The galleries are not so well 
wranged for receptions, and the plan generally 
s complicated, and lacks that simplicity and 
lirectness which is the charm of the first premi- 
ited design. This description applies somewhat 
0 the architectural treatment of the exterior, 
vith its arcaded ground storey, figures above, 
nd the broken lines of the roofs, which display 
he skylights to light the art galleries. 

The interior is arranged with good effects of 
rista, and the entrance from the south front 
vith the staircase at the end of the central 
all and statue of Cartwright in niche above, 
emind one forcibly of the Natural History 
Zuseum, Kensington. 

No. 44, by Messrs. Wm. A. Pite and R. S. 
3alfour, the third premiated design, is on 
ather different lines from the two other pre- 
niated designs, inasmuch as the main axis of 
he central hall is at right angles to the north 
nd south axis of the building. In addition 
o the south entrance important entrances 
wre provided on the east and west sides; the 
rincipal staircase is placed at the east 
md of the central hall. The entire north 
ide of the ground floor is occupied by a 
pacious museum divided into three portions 
vith another annexe at the S.E. angle. The 
vurator is placed in a corresponding position 
t the S.W. angle. Cloak rooms are well 
Jaced, though not so well worked out in detail 
s by other competitors. The art galleries are 
laced over the museum, and the reception 
ooms arranged en suite on the south front; 
io gallery is provided to the hall. 

The elevations are treated in a dignified 
1anner with an order and rustications, the 
outh front being divided into a centre and 
rings upon either side. 

Of the remaining 114 designs much may be 
aid; an exceptionally good average has been 
iaintained, few are radically bad, many are 


ood, and a few run the second~and third 


remiated very close, though we cannot say 
hey are superior to either of the latter, and 
hey are distinctly inferior in arrangement to 
he first premiated design. 

No. 24, Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, and 
iickards, place their principal entrance on the 


duth front, with an entrance on the west ° 


ide for festive occasions ; the central is 
reated with columns and gallery over, while 
1é museum occupies the north and east sides 
{the ground floor. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
oak-rooms adjoin the side entrance. The 
alleries are placed over the museum, and the 
»xception-rooms on the south and east fronts. 
he external treatment is severe, and requires 
atting together. They cube their building 
; 10d. and 8d. ; 

Mr, T. S. Gibson, No. 5, places his fefresh- 
ent room upon the ground floor with service 
om, and gives two side entrances. The hall 
placed north and south}cloak rooms in good 
sition, but require amplifying ; the galleries 
‘e well arranged with the reception rooms on 
ae first floor. The external treatment is of 
ie character usually adopted by this archi- 
ct, the south front having rusticated'base- 
ent, wings and central feature, the latter 
rming an apsidal porch with a statue of 
artwright. ’ ‘ . 
No. 35, by Mr. 8. B. Russell, London, hung 
\joining that of his late partner Mr.. Gibson, 
splays in the external architecture the same 
yle and feeling. The central hall is, however, 
aced east and west with staircases at either 

Cie etek 5 | ae ¥ 
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that about a couple of years will elapse before |, 


end leading to an intercommunicating gallery. 
The reception rooms are on the south front. 
Cloak room accommodation is well-arranged 
and worked out ; no light is, however, provided 
for the workshop which occupies a position in 
the basement beneath the central hall. The 
entrance for pictures is through the shelter, and 
the passages in the basement would be dark. 
Drawings are good, but exception must be 
taken to the grotesque porch on the south 
elevation, 

No. 9, by Mr. A. D. Sharp, London, shows a 
central hall with columns and_ pilasters 
supporting gallery at first floor level; the plan 
requires, however, a great deal more working 
out. 

No. 11, by Messrs. H. and E. Martin, of Brad- 
ford, gives a central hall entered from the 
south front, with staircase on the north. 
No. 38, Mr. J. Hatchard Smith, London, shows 
a large undivided area for museum purposes 
on ground floor ; the staircase, however, appears 
poor for the buildings; service stairs adjoin 
the side entrance, large refreshment room is 
provided in basement, but the cloak room 
accommodation is ill considered. The external 
treatment is columnar, with rusticated and 
pedimented windows on the ground floor. 

No. 78, by Mr. A. Brunnell Thomas, shows 
a good external treatment, with rusticated 
pilaster windows in between an order of 
pilasters; the sculpture is very well drawn, 
and the plan shows a central hall placed east 
and west, with central and side entrance. The 
museum galleries are well arranged, and the 
first floor is better arranged for art exhibitions 
than for reception purposes. The cloak rooms 
are badly arranged. 

No. 34, by Messrs. Allen and Shields, shows 
centre and side entrance, and a curator’s 
private entrance; the galleries are well 
arranged for exhibitions, though the lavatory 
accommodation is both ill arranged and ill 


considered. They provide a good central hall. - 


No. 15, by Mr. H. R. Appelbee, London, shows 
a refreshment room on the ground floor with 
a good north museum and circular drive. 
Mr. J. Coates Carter, No. 16, has sacrificed his 
museum for the entrance and central floor 
space, which, however, he has incommoded 
with columns and pillars; he has given a huge 
staircase and a curious triangular porte 
cochére. The shelter is no less than 34ft. from 
front to back. Elevations are monumental. 

Messrs. Graham, Nicholas and H. B. Kirby 
show a dignified, though somewhat domesti- 
cated, external treatment. The plan is pala- 
tial and appears somewhat costly. The minor 
accessories are unfortunately not well ar- 
ranged. 

No. 16, Messrs. John Sutcliffe and Laurence 
Buck, of Chicago, U.S.A., shows a large hall 
and palatial staircase; the plan is generally 
well-arranged for museum and gallery pur- 
poses. No. 42, Mr. A. J. Rowley, of Oxford, 
shows a well-arranged plan with connected 
museum and galleries; the elevations, how- 
ever, are inferior. 

No, 23, Mr. J. W. Stonhold, London, shows 
a central hall dividing museum into two por- 
tions, the kitchen is on the ground floor, stair- 
case poor and first floor indifferently arranged 
with mediocre elevations. 

No, 25 appears to be an alternative scheme 
by Mr. Coates Carter, of Cardiff, with a circular 
central hall and a circular external staircase 
to first. floor on the south front. Messrs. 
Cheston and Perkin, London, send a good set 
of plans, No. 27, with museum and galleries 
well connected together, good elevations, 
rusticated basement with circular windows and 
arange of rusticated and pedimented columnar 
windows on the ground floor with central 
loggia and circular pedimented wings, a very 
careful set of drawings. No. 31, by Mr. W. P. 
Sanders, Bristol, shows an ill-arranged refresh- 
ment'room: No, 21, by Messrs. Battery and 
Birds, gives a museum divided into back and 
front portions with the porter’s room at the 
side, but the plan is bad in respect of the 
arrangement of refreshment rooms. 

No. 45, by Mr. G. C. Lawrence, Bristol, shows 
an octagonal central hall, 40ft. by 40ft., rather 
cramped staircases, and lofty domical treat- 
ment over hall with windows in the drum. 
Nos. 46 and 47 are both out of the running. 
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No. 48, by Mr. Jas. Cook, of Liverpool, 
shows a monumental architectural treatment, 
with the museum better arranged than the 
art galleries, which are too disconnected’; 
these drawings appear curiously like No. 25 
in manner of finish. No. 49 is a very poor 
plan. No. 50, by Messrs. John Kelly and Son, 
of Liverpool, shows a square central hall 
carried up as an external feature in the eleva- 
tion, with groups of statuary on the angles, 
which are canted to provide space for same. 
No. 51, Mr. Thompson James, of Leeds, shows 
a bold architectural treatment with large 
museum accommodation, but defective in 
other respects. No: 52, Messrs. Thos. Worth- 
ington and Sons, of Manchester, shows a very 
good elevation and well worked out plan, with 
the mayor's parlour between reception hall 
and banqueting hall. No, 53, Messrs. Alfred 
Cox and F. S. Clapham, shows a severely 
monumental architectural treatment, which 
we fear would look heavy and ponderous in 
execution ; the plan has good points and bears 
great similarity to No. 52. 

No. 54, Messrs. Scott and Scott, of Drogheda, 
shows the kitchen on the ground floor, and 
gallery plan defective, architectural treatment 
severe. 

No. 116, Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, 
London, shows a monumental south elevation 
with good internal vistas, front principal 
entrance and side entrances, with the staircase 
at one side of centre hall, reception rooms 
well arranged. No. 106, Mr. Thos. Davicon, 
London, sends a well-arranged plan, with the 
exception of the cloak rooms, and monumental 
elevation in good style. No. 107, by Mr. J. G. 
D. Armstrong, of Tunbridge Wells, and No. 84, 
by Mr. F. Anderson, London, show rectangular 
central hall and two octagonal halls on first 
floor, 


ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND.* 


By ANTHONY SCOTT. 


TS selecting the subject of the present paper, 
I have been actuated by a desire to 
reopen for controversy a subject which appears 
to have lain practically dormant for at least 
some time past. The subject of the “ Round 
Towers of Ireland” is one that would fill a 
fair-sized volume. It presents dimensions and 
outlines far too wide for the scope of a single 
paper. To trace clearly even in outline, to 
compress, and at the same time try to eluci- 
date many of the absurd theories put forward, 
would be simply impossible. However, I shall 
try, even imperfectly, to. describe the buildings 
as I found them, and compare them with the 
theories of learned gentlemen who have 
devoted some time and study to the question, 
so far as these theories, &c., are applicable to 
them. The question is one well worthy the 
attention of the learned .antiquarian and the 
scholar. It seems to me a pity that any 
doubt should exist on the subject, and I fail 
to see a just reason for doubt, in face of the 
fact that the dates of the erection of some at 
least of the towers are recorded in the “ Annals 
of the Four Masters,’ a work admitted by 
historians of all shades of thought in the 
kingdom and in Europe to. be the most 
respected, reliable and truthful record of events 
in Europe to-day. To assert that the round 
towers are the “Conquerors of Time ” is to 
express a very great fallacy. At the present 
day we have about half the number standing 
of which history gives us a record, and these 
are in different stages of dilapidation and 
decay, and they also are bound to perish and 
pass away with the conquering hand of Time. 
It is true that a fair number of the towers 
still lift their heads in sublime grandeur to-day, 
thanks to the fostering care of some private 
gentlemen, our antiquarian societies, and in 
later years the Government of the country, 
who have with praiseworthy zeal at last come 
to the rescue of our ancient monuments. The 
period at which the towers were erected 
appears to be the real bone of contention, and 
it is to this I would particularly ask your 


* A paper read before thé Society of Architects on 
Thursday, April 27th, 
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special attention. The object for which they 
were designed and erected appears to me to be 
the only other question requiring further 
elucidation than it has already obtained. 


Diversity of Opinion. 


In the early part of the present century the 
question of the origin and uses of the Round 
Towers received very considerable attention, 
and was very well handled by several parties 
holding diverse views-on the subject. Tons of 
paper and barrels of ink have been wasted 
upon the subject by men, many of whom were 
very learned authors and painstaking his- 
torians, but who lacked an intimate knowledge 
of the Gaelic race and language and the rise 
and development of Ancient Irish Architecture, 
or the primitive Architecture of European 
or Asiatic countries. It has, with these 
writers, generally been the case of one com- 
menting upon another in successive stages, 
combatting the views of their neighbours and 
predecessors while trying to advance their 
own notions on the subject, demolishing one 
house of cards to erect another on its ruins. 


Action of the Royal Irish Academy 


So distracting, absurd, and confusing were 
the expressed opinions of every writer on this 
subject of Irish antiquities in the early part 
of the present century, that the Royal Irish 
Academy (one of the most distinguished and 
learned bodies of antiquaries in Europe) 
offered a gold medal and prize of £50 for the 
best essay on the “Origin and Uses of the 
Round Towers of Ireland.” A clause in the 
conditions-of the competition made it incum- 
bent on competitors to make a careful survey 
of at least a large number of the then existing 
remains of the Round Towers, and at the same 
time tc make a careful comparative analysis of 
the masonry of the Towers, and the masonry 
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| of the ecclesiastical buildings always found in 
connection with or adjacent to the Towers. It 
was then for the first time in the history of 
the controversy that the subject was 
taken in hand in a practical way by a prac- 
tical and educated man, and one who by 
the glorious record which he has left us in his 
writings, has proved to the world his fitness 
for the work which he undertook to do. 


Dr. Petrie’s Work. 


George Petrie, LL.D., R.H.A., V.P.R.LA., it 
was, who, for the first time in Irish history, 
cleared away the accumulated rubbish of ages, 
with which time had surrounded the Round 
Towers. Under the influence of his pen and 
his brain, the mists, the doubts, and legendary 
romance that had up to that time enshrouded 
the Round Towers of Ireland were lifted and 
cleared away for ever. The Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, in 1833, after careful study and consider- 
ation, unanimously voted Dr. Petrie the Gold 
Medal and Prize of £50, which he richly 
merited. Dr. Petrie having been engaged on 
the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, under Colonel 
Sir Thomas Larcom, enjoyed peculiar facilities 
for prosecuting his inquiries and research. 
Sir Thomas Larcom, R.E., Superintendent of 
the Ordnance Survey, gave him every possible 
facility, encouragement, and assistance while 
engaged on the work, and in the elucidation of 
Ancient Irish Manuscript Documents he has 
had the assistance of the two best Irish scholars 
of the century, John O’Donovan and Eugene 


Survey. In addition to the above-named ad- 
vantages, Dr. Petrie had free access to and 
made close examination of the Ancient Irish 
Manuscripts and other kindred documents of 
historical interest, preserved in the British 
Museum, Trinity College, Dublin, the Royal 
Irish Academy, and the Arms Office, Dublin 
Castle, and everywhere else in the country 
where documents of the kind had been stored 
and preserved. 


Scarcity of Irish MSS. 


It is greatly to be deplored that the docu- 
mentary treasures mentioned fall far short of 
the number of manuscripts which might have 
been preserved, and that because of the 
wanton and deliberate destruction of such 
documents by Government officials of bygone 
days. As regards the destruction of Irish 
Manuscripts, I take the following quota- 
tion from Mr. Joseph Salmon’s valuable 
essay on the Round Towers, published in 
Belfast in 1886: “The policy which the repre- 
sentatives of English rule in Ireland pursued 
towards the Welsh Manuscripts, they enforced 
against the Irish, also visiting our native 
records with every species of hostility.” Dr. 
Rothe, Bishop of Ossory, in James the First’s 
reign, testifies in his ‘‘ Amacleta” (p. 342) that 
when the alien authorities became aware of a 
MS. History being in the hands of a private 
person it was immediately begged or bought, 
or threats were employed to obtain possession 
of it, if other means failed, so that a man’s 
life was endangered by resistance to their 
will. He names Sir George Carrew, Governor 
of Munster and author of the famous work, 
“Pacata Hibernia,” as guilty of notorious 
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robberies and ravages thus committed upon 
written records. The destruction which 
this man wrought in a single province among 
our ancient memorials Sir Henry Sydney and 
other deputies extended to the entire King- 
dom, their conduct encouraging the belief that 
it formed part of their office to subvert every 
trace of antiquity in the country (p. 343). 

Wanton Destruction. “tag 


Dr. Lynch avers (“Cambrensis Eversus,” Vol. 
I.,p. 337) that wherever Elizabeth’s troops were 
quartered they rifled the houses of friends — 
and foes indiscriminately, carrying off all Irish — 
MSS. which they could possibly lay hold of. A 
dearth of Irish MSS. was thus entailed to 
succeeding ages. An excellent Irish scholar, 
Dr. W. K. O’Sullivan, in his introduct 
volume to Eugene O’Curry’s lectures, says 
“During the first part of the eighteentl 
century the possession of an Irish book mad, as 
the owner a suspected person, and was often 
the cause of his ruin. In some parts of the ~ 
country the tradition of the danger incurred — 
by having Irish MSS. lived down to within 
my own memory, and I have seen Irish MSS. — 
which have been buried until the writing had _ 
almost faded and margin rotted away, to — 
avoid the danger which their discovery would 
entail at the visit of the local yeomanry.” 
Numberless cases of a similar character coul 
be given, and were it necessary for purpose 0: 
this inquiry, the most reliable English, Welsh, 
Scotch, German and French historians might — 
be quoted as deploring the loss which the ~ 
history of medieval civilization has suffered — 
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at the hands of official vandals in Ireland, ' 
those causes must be attributed the myste 
and uncertainty which has hung round the 
tower building period in Ireland. Butin the 
early part of the present century, with the 
partial recognition of civil and religious — 
liberty, a happier state of things came into 
existence. Such of the old Irish documents — 
as escaped the vandalism of bygone days were _ 
unearthed with a new enthusiasm, and the 
contents critically investigated and translated — 
by O’Donovan, O’Curry, Petrie, and others of — 
lesser note, ies 
(To be continued.) 


Bury Art Gallery and Library.—The — 
memorial stone of a fine building which is to © 
be used as an art gallery and public library, 
was laid at Burya short time ago. The build- — 
ing has been designed by Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Willoughby, of Manchester, and is to cost — 
about £21,000. ce 

Working Men’s Homes.—At a meeting — 
of the directors of the Burton-on-Trent — 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company, tenders were a 
accepted for the construction of the first block 
of forty houses to be erected on the land the 
company have taken from the Marquess of © 
Anglesey. The land, which has been acquired 
on favourable terms from the Marquess, will — 
provide accommodation for 150 cottages. Mr. 
Thomas Jenkins, of 35, High Street, Burton- | 
on-Trent, is the architect. in 
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RAMBLING SKETCHES IN 
| YORKSHIRE. 


BY HAROLD E. HENDERSON. 


THE following is an account of a trip made 


by a party of Leeds Architectural 
Sketchers to places of interest in Yorkshire for 
_the purpose of study and enjoyment. Upon 
reaching Calverley Station we pause before 
‘proceeding to our. destination, Calverley 


- church, to inspect Horsforth Old Hall, a very 


picturesque old mullioned house. Surrounded 
‘by trees it looks a quaint old-world place, 
a glimpse of which takes your thoughts back 
to the time of rapiers and periwigs, and makes 
you think of the good old Yorkshire gentlemen 
who lived and died here. The sturdy looking 
stable buildings, in quiet keeping with the 
house, are well worth noting. We then went 
towards the church; crossing the Aire we 
climb up a steep hill upon which stands the 
pretty village of Calverley. 

The church nestling in and surrounded by 

trees, is a building of sandstone in almost 
every style from Norman to Perpendicular, 
and, while not boasting of elaborate detail, it 
attracts the eye by its simplieity and quiet 
dignity, which make it both interesting to the 
architect and picturesque to the wayfarer. It 
consists of nave, aisles, chancel, porch, and 

_ tower at the west end. The interior does not 
call for particular mention, except for the 
Jacobean font cover of fret-cut and carved 
oak, mellow with age, a good example of 
seventeenth century woodwork. The east 
window is filled with some capital stained 
glass; fragmentary, it is true, but the colours 
are there, and the jewel-like effect when 
the sun shines through is beautiful in the 
extreme. 

Adjoining the church is a capital old 
Georgian stone house, roofed with stone slates 
of various colours, and coated in parts with 
green lichen. It is worth studying because of 
the rather unusual refinement of the mould- 
ings, and because of the capital fenestration, 


_ the importance of the various stories being 


admirably shown by the respective importance 


in detail of the windows. 


We then proceeded into the village, where 

_ we came upon some very picturesque cottages 
with large stones for the jambs, and a stone 
of herculean size for the head. There are 
also one or two capital inn-signs, in fact, 
many a little thing worth noting. Up one of 


_ the principal streets is the Old Hall, the 


ancient residence of the De Calverley’s, now 
divided into cottages. There is some rather 
good oak wainscotting here of the sixteenth 
> 2.3.2 
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century. Some parts of the Hall date back to 
Henry VII.’s time. 

The following Saturday we visited Birstall, 
about seven miles south-west from Leeds, a 
large village, chiefly built of stone. There 
are plenty of small notes worth taking by the 
architectural explorer. The church of St. 
Peter, in a thickly wooded plantation, was, 
with the exception of the tower, entirely re- 
built in 1866. The tower, of massive and 
sturdy build, is said to have been erected in 
the eleventh century. It has angle buttresses 
at three of the corners with good weatherings ; 
in the bell chamber are two windows with 
perpendicular tracery, which look very effective 
in the mass of plain stonework. The battle- 
mented parapet is projected on stout stone 
corbels with pinnacles at each corner, which 
have been cut off at the top and replaced by a 
Renaissance finial. A small, circular-headed 
window lights the stairway. 

There are several mural tablets in the 
tower, as well as a nicely designed font. 

In the churchyard are a lot of sculptured 
gravestones, some of which are of praiseworthy 
design. Leading out of the church at the 
north-west corner is a very nice Lych Gate, 
roofed with large stone slabs. Near the church 
is a very picturesque inn, built of stone and 
rough casted, with a simple, wrought iron 
projecting sign, a style of inn which is slowly 
dying out to make way for the gin palace style 
—red brick and plate glass, with a “ little” 
ornament. 

Kiddall Hall, near Barwick in Elmet, was 
then visited. The present resident, a jovial 
farmer, heartily gave us leave to sketch and 
examine the splendid old hall, in which it was 
his fortune to live. The house, of mellow- 
tinted sandstone, is covered with beautiful 
stone slates. It was anciently called Kidd 
Hall, and was the home of the Ellis family 
who came here in thetwelfth century. It has 
as usual its romance and its ghost; tradition 
says it is haunted by one of the Ellises, who 
was killed by the Parlimentarians in the civil 
war. 

There are inside the hall some very nice oak 
panelling and chimney pieces of the sixteenth 
century. But perhaps the chief point of in- 
terest in this fine old manor house is the 
beautiful bay window added in the fifteenth 
century. It looks as if it had been taken from 
some other position and planted in its present 
position ; very likely it was a window taken 
from the chapel which has now disappeared. 

It is filled with diamond panes with painted 
glass shields, containing armorial bearings. A 
Latin motto runs round the parapet, and 
above this is a battlemented parapet with 
crocketted pinnacles; the frieze is adorned 
with a trailing pattern of vine leaves very 
conventionally treated. Next to the large 
bay window is a large timber gable of extra- 
ordinarily massive timbers, but now almost 
covered with ivy. On the east side of the 
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KIDDALL HALL, YORKSHIRE, 


house is a very beautiful bay window, long 
and low, with splayed mullions and roofed with 
stone in graduated splayed courses. Note 
may be made of the clever way the cornice of 
the bay window is mitred with the string 
course of the house which is on a higher level 
than the bay cornices. In fact, the house is 
full of practical suggestions like this. 

The stable buildings are very fine; the barn 
especially is interesting, because of the 
massive timbers reaching up into the blackness 
of the roof above. I cannot tell why the 
architectural students do not sketch and study 
these beautiful manor farms and cottages 
more than they do, for some great and useful 
lessons canbe learnt from them. They would 
do well to notice the honest, straightforward 
and simple way in which difficulties are got 
over, the solid looking chimmeys suggestive 
of the cosy ingle nook inside, the masterly 
breadth of wall surface, and finely proportioned 
door and window openings, and try and 
embody these features in their own designs. 

Our next visit was to Oakwell Hall, near 
Birstall, another typical Yorkshire house. Set 
back about 50ft. from the road, and surrounded 
by a low wall inclosing the garden of holly 
trees and firs with hollyhocks and old world 
looking flowers, with its narrow path to the 
porch of diamond set stone flagging, it makes 
a fascinating picture of homely life and com- 
fort. Entering the porch with its stone 
seat and ceiling enriched with a diamond- 
shaped piece of capital ornamental plaster 
work, we pass through the iron-studded and 
heavy-looking oak door into the spacious 
vestibule of delicately yellow-washed walls, 
and from thence into the hall. 

This fine room is panelled on all sides with 
oak, and goes up two stories, with ornamental 
plaster ceiling, and music galleries on either 
side. The large window of thirty lights is 
filled with diamond panes, with lead lin. thick, 
and nicely designed casement fasteners. There 
are 2,000 diamond panes in this window. In 
one corner of the hall is the staircase, which 
winds upwards to the galleries, and is inclosed 
and shut off by a small dog-gate—a feature 
very seldom seen now, its use being to keep 
the dogs from climbing the stairs. The school- 
room is also a fine room, being panelled up to 
the ceiling. The chimney-piece is of stone, 
with oak overmantel. , 

At the back of the house, and shut in with 
high walls, is the well-kept lawn, looking fresh 
and green in the sunlight. The mullioned 
windows, filled with small panes, are well 
placed and nicely proportioned. The pro- 
jecting chimneys are very nice also, being 
massive, with nicely designed weatherings 
placed in the proper spots. Oakwell Hall is 
the original of “Fieldhead,” in Charlotte 
Bronte’s “Shirley,” and is much visited in 
consequence. The old moat is still to be seen, 
filled with green-looking water, the home of 
the toad and water rat. 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


OUR COMPETITION. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 


TBs response to the request of several in- 
tending competitors who desire further 
time for the preparation of their designs for a 
Country House, we have decided to extend 
the time allowed for sending in designs to 
Wednesday, June 7th. Those who intend 
to compete, however, must intimate to us their 
intention to do so not later than ten days 
before the Competition closes. Full details 
as to the conditions of the competition, in 
which premiums amounting to Thirty-four 
Guineas are offered for the three best designs, 
appear on p. 200 of last week’s BuitpuRs’ 
JOURNAL AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Correspondence. 


FITTING UP AND SANITATION OF 
COWHOUSES. 


To the Editor of Tue BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Lonpon, W.C. 

Dear S1r,—In your issue of May 3rd, your 
correspondent, Mr. S. 8. Platt, gives a re- 
ference to “Specification,” No. 3, page 249. 
Concerning this matter, may we be allowed to 
point out ‘that other information upon cow- 
houses appears on pages 29, 285, 291, 294, and 
295 of this, the current number, — Yours 
faithfully, 

The EDITORS of “SPECIFICATION.” 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of TH BuiLpERs’ JouURNAL. 


SWANSEA. 

Dear Srr,—In your issue of May 3rd, 
under the heading of “The Registration of 
Architects,’ the following occurs: ‘“ Some 
fourteen years ago the Society of Architects 
was instrumental in framing and introducing 
into Parliament a bill for the registration of 
architects, which has passed its first reading.” 
I should like to know through your paper the 
date when the bill passed its first reading.— 
Yours faithfully, CHAS. 8. THOMAS, 


[This question is answered in the letter 
from Mr. C. McArthur Butler, which appears 
below.—Epb. B.J.] 


To the Editor of Tur BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 
St. Jamus’s Haun, Piccapiniy, W. 

Dzar Sir,—Your correspondent “ Archi- 
tect” closes his excellent letter in last week’s 
BuiLpEr’s JoURNAL with a- suggestion which 
would tend to show that he has not made 
himself familiar with the efforts which have 
been put forth to protect the interests 
of the profession, or he would have known 
that there is already an organization such 
as he suggests, viz., the Registration Bill 
Committee, which was formed at an open 
meeting of architects at Freemason’s Tavern, 
in April, 1886. But with a view to affording 
further information as to the attitude of the 
profession generally on this important subject 
of registration, it may be of interest to note 
what the Royal Institute of British Architects 
—that body which the average man would 
expect. to see first in the field in any move- 
ment of this kind—has done in the matter. 
Some forty years ago, the Council of the 
R.I_B.A. passed a resolution to the follow- 
ing effect: “The question of instituting an 
examination has already been discussed at 
meetings of this institute, and the council do 
not profess to do more than recommend the 
initiation of a scheme to be cautiously and 
gradually developed and brought into work- 
ing order, in which too much should not be 
attempted at the onset, but which -in accor- 
dance with the rule now established in other 
professions, the ultimate result should, in 


their opinion, be the establishment of a system ~ 


_ of compulsory examination extended to all 
the architects, whether members of this wmstitute 


x 


or not”—in fact, compulsory registration. 
Now, so cautiously, gradually and inconsis- 
tently, has that august body developed this 
scheme, as applying : at least to non-members, 
that the only step that they appear to have 
taken in the matter is to strongly oppose the 
bill which the Registration Bill Committee 
was instrumental in introducing, and to which 
the Society of Architects is giving its support, 
and which is individually favoured by a large 
majority of members of the institute, though 
collectively opposed, for reasons which have 
been characterised as “unknown,” but which 
are sufficiently obvious. 

That it is, or should be, the duty of the 
older body to take the lead in registration and 
other questions affecting the welfare of the 
profession no one will deny; but as the very 
opposite appears to be the case, it is only 
natural that other interested bodies should be 
brought into existence who will, and who do, 
take up this matter and any other calculated 
to benefit the profession—not in opposition to 
the institute, rather, if possible, in co-opera- 
tion with it. 

Now, a society established on such lines as 
this, having obtained legal incorporation in 
the face of strenuous opposition, and increasing 
rapidly, as it is, in numbers and influence, 
claims the support of every member of the 
profession; and if architects are really in 
earnest in desiring registration, let them sup- 
port the Society of Architects and the Kegis- 
tration Bill. Committee, and by co-operating 
with them assist in bringing about the much 
to be desired State recognition of the archi- 
tect. 

Some may consider that little has been done 
in the matter of getting the bill made law, but it 
must be remembered that the appropriation of 
the time of the House of Commons by the 
Government, reduces the opportunity for 
private members to introduce bills, to the 
very insignificant proportion allowed by the 
ballot, and the bill has, as I have already 
stated, passed its first reading (March 7th, 
1893). This, considering that it took the 
medical faculty (one of the first professions 
to recognise the desirability of compulsory 
registration) some thirty years to obtain their 
Act of Parliament, is not bad progress, especi- 
ally in the face of such difficulties and 
obstacles as have been referred to. 

I might add that a copy of the “ Archi- 
tects’ Registration Act” may be obtained at 
this office, price 3d., or at the Queen’s Printers’, 
and it would be well that every architect 
should make himself acquainted with its 
provisions.— Yours faithfully, 

C. McARTHUR BUTLER, 
Secretary, the Society of Architects. 


To the Editor of THs BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Ruesy. 

Drar S1r,—I noticed with amusement the 
bland simplicity of your correspondent, 
“W., M. R.,’ who in your issue of the 19th 
prox., wrote, asking, “what are the chief 
advantages or disadvantages” of registration 
as applied to architects? Your correspondent 
must have been surprised that his pregnant 
inquiry failed at once to awaken the interest 
or speculation of other of our readers, for it is 
clear that he is quite unconscious of the keen, 
not to say virulent, controversy on this subject 
which swept the Profession not many years 
ago, and the bitterness of which has not yet 
quite disappeared. Has he never heard of the 
“ Memorialists.” Let him turn to the files of 
the Institute journal, the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Review,’ and a volume of essays by 
Messrs. Norman Shaw and T. G. Jackson, enti- 
tled—if I remember aright—‘ Is Architecture 
an Art or a Profession?” From these sources 
he may glean all that may be reasonably said 
on one, side and the other, and a little more 
besides. The subject is worn out and utterly 
threadbare. 

At the same time I can’t let it drop here 
without telling “ Architect,” whose interest- 
ing letter appeared in your issue of last week, 
that I do not agree with him. His array of 
facts illustrating the popular disrepute of the 
profession with the public are for the most. part 


unquestionable, and are a useful contribution — 
to the magazines of anyone who should desire — 


may destroy. 


‘discussing it. 


“ful opposition of the Institute ;' 


to open anew “ Profession or Art” campaign ; 


_but I for my part do not ageee with his con- 


clusions. A plumber is no more than a * 
plumber for being registered, and the distinc- — 
tion, public recognition, and social prestige _ 
which some architects attain to, is even more 
than their deserts, being largely fictitious and — 
sentimental. The trouble lies in the essential — 
vulgarity and callous ignorance of the 
public on the subject of architecture? 
Hardly anyone who enters the profession — 
ever has a chance of being an architect. 
The majority of the architectural work done in — 
this country calls for no education, or culture, — af 
or refinement: it is essentially an occupation 
for unrefined and ignorantmen. An educated — 
and refined man could not do the great bulk 
of the work that is to be done, even if the pay — 
and the social status were such as his neces- — 
sities required. (The average architect, inthe — 
present condition of ignorance and indifference ie 
of the public, must be an ignorant man, or he 7 
will die of disgust and humiliation. As it 
would be manifestly impossible to include as 
“architects” only those who were architects, — 
registration would rather degrade those who | 
now attain distinction, than distinguish those _ 
who are under the shadow of a sa 
disparagement. ; %, 
“A POTENTIAL ARCHITECT’ ora 


To the Editor of Tur BuripERs’ Jounnan. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Denar Sir,—I agree with your correspondehend 

“ Architect” that registration is a “ dnomen- F 
tous question in regard to the profession,” 
and that it is well that it should be freely dis- 
cussed ; but I am not so sure that I agree with — oy 
him in advocating it. The difficulty is that — 
architecture, as practised now, is a combina- , 
tion of many diverse functions, demanding ~ 
from those who practice it many diverse and — 
even opposite qualities ; and as we are all very — 
limited in our gifts and acquirements, we are _ 
all apt to lay stress on one or the other, and to 
have very different ideals as to the position — 
and repute of the architect. Registration 
may help forward one ideal, but it may a 
retard another. Your correspondent chiefly — 
concerns himself with what may be called the — 
professional ideal—not, however, altogether — 
forgetting “that wstheticism, ever present in 
him whose heart is in his work””—the architect, 
as a professional man, comparable with the 
lawyer and the doctor, whose solid acquire- — s 
ments and professional integrity are devoted — 
to the material and worldly needs of his client, 
whose appearance is respectable, whose manner ~ 
is decorous, whose praise is in all the law — 
courts. Him registration may help. ae 
But if you consider the artistic ‘ideal, the 
architect as an artist, comparable with the 
poet and the musician, whose natural gifts ~ 
and highly-trained perceptions are devoted to : 
the emotional and spiritual needs of humanity, — 
whose appearance is not necessarily respect- — 
able, whose manner is possibly far from 
desirous, whose praise is not in the courts, but — 
deep in the hearts of men—him registration 


Considering the successful and yet paratnaae 
architect has to realise to some extent both — 
of these ideals, it is difficult to make up one’s — 
mind ona question which so powerfully affects — 
them both, and that in contrary “directions. — 
But the more the matter is discussed, the 
sooner we shall arrive at some definite opinion, 
and see whether the good outweighs the evil. — 
If so, let us have registration—and that as” 
soon as possible ; if not, let us forget all about 
it, and waste no more time and energy in : 


From the point of view of practical polities, 4 
I fancy that a good many people are of opinion © 
that Registration has a very poor chance so 
long as it is supported by the Society of* 
Architects, and, for that reason, opposed by 
the R.L.B.A., and that opponents of Registra- 
tion cannot therefore do better than encourage 
the Society to go on, confident in the success- | 
“while sup- 
porters of the same should induce the Society 
to drop it, confident that the Institute would 
then successfully take it up, after a decent 


interval. ap ne fare 
- B. J. EMMEYT. 
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ASPECT AND SOIL 


IN RELATION TO 
THE DWELLING-HOUSE.* 


BY V. G. POORE, F.R.C.P. 


peniee Uoet I have presumed to accept 
the invitation of the Architectural 
Society to read a paper, I hope I shall be 
acquitted of any desire to step outside my 
province and to lecture architects on matters 
which they obviously understand much better 
than I. 

My excuse for addressing you must be found 


in the fact that, as a physician and sanitarian, 


I believe that of all circumstances which make 


_ for or against the health of the public the 
* dwelling-house is most important. 


Building Conditions, 


The conditions under which dwelling-houses 
are built have been revolutionised by steam 
machinery. Houses are nowadays run up in.a 
wholesale fashion. Modern facilities as 
regards water supply and sewerage have 
made curtilage unnecessary, and have enabled 
us to build towers of flats, which, from the 
sanitarian’s point of view, are most un- 
desirable. 

We all recognise that overcrowding is the 
greatest of social evils, whether it be regarded 
from the point of view of morals or health, 
and we all protest that it is useless to attempt 


- to check it. Most of us, I hope, are sensible 


of the magic influence of the word “home.” 


Many of us believe that the “home” and the 


“family” are the units out of which the 


_ greatness of. a nation is constructed, and that 


if a nation is to continue to be imbued with 


feelings of true patriotism, the sacredness of 


the home and the sentiment of family must 
_ be maintained. I wonder if the offspring of 


parents who fluctuate between Capel Court 
and Newmarket, and whose only dwellings are 
West-end flats, on a three years’ agreement, 
and rooms in hotels at fashionable resorts, has 
any home sentiments ? 

It is very doubtful if the sentiments of home 
and family are likely to be strengthened by 
the mode of life of what are known as “ smart” 
people. : 

_ The opinion has lately been expressed by a 
great authority on labour questions that the 


industrial classes do not want “homes,” and 


that anything which tends to fix them in one 


_ spot or to create an affection for any locality 


is contrary to their best interests. Labour 
must be organised as an army, and quick 
mobilisation is essential if the fight with 
“capital” is to be successful. There can be 
no doubt that public opinion is at present 


_ mainly in favour of overcrowding in cities, and 
_ further, there can be no doubt that overcrowd- 


ing is encouraged both directly and indirectly 
by modern municipalism and the by-laws 


which regulate building operations. 


ns a oak a 


. 
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The Aspect. 


_ Very little attention is paid in the present 
day to the aspect of a house, and it is evident 
that the public barely considers the question 
of aspect. 


The speculative builder considers the ques- | 


tion of cost and cost only, and until the public 
recognise that aspect has a real money value 
and is worth paying for, there is no likelihood 


_. that the question of aspect will trouble the 


mind of the builder. 
It appears to me that the engineer and the 
surveyor have too much the “ whip hand” of 


- the architect, and that by the time the build- 


ing estate has been laid out the whole ques- 
tion of aspect has been practically settled, and 
the architect has really no choice in the 
matter. é 
In the Thames valley, where I have a 
cottage, I have for the past twelve years 
watched the “ development” (so-called) and 


the wholesale urbanising of a rural spot. This 


__ * A paper read before the Architectural Society on 
May 12th. ‘ 
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process is a simple one, and is familiar to all 


ou. 

i The locality is constituted an “ urban 
district.” 

2, The Council is elected for three years. 

3. The Council immediately borrows a sum 
which works out to about £10,000 for each 
councillor, and thus increases all existing 
rents for thirty years at least. 

4, The roads (main roads and by-roads) are 
all provided with sewers and water pipes. 

5. The lands abutting on these roads sud- 
denly change from farms and gardens to 
building sites. 

6. These lands are bought by building 
societies or building speculators, and are laid 
out with one object, and one only, in view— 
i.e., the placing thereupon of the maximum 
number of houses which is permitted by the 
by-laws. This means that no house has any 
curtilage other than a back yard 25ft. deep. 


Beauty and Sanitation. 


In “laying out” .a building estate the new 
roads are almost invariably at right angles to 
or are parallel to existing roads, and it is 
needless to say that they are absolutely 
straight. Curves of beauty are scarcely per- 
missible in modern sanitation. The result of 
all this is that the building estate when 
complete has all the regularity and symmetry 
of a gridiron. The houses are possibly all 
built to pattern. There is no individuality, 
no variety, no change, no rest for the eye. 

The extent to which this kind of thing is 
carried is well exemplified in the district to 
which I have alluded, in which there is a 
“recreation ground” dating from a time 
anterior to the sewering and urbanising. 

This recreation ground is five acres in extent, 
and its northern and southern boundaries are 
formed by high roads, while its eastern and 
western boundaries are formed by market 
gardens, which, in consequence of the changes 
indicated above, have suddenly developed into 
building estates. One would have thought 
that the building speculator would have turned 
the fronts of his houses to overlook the-recrea- 
tion ground, and that by giving his houses (as 
he might have done) a south-easterly aspect, 
with the pleasant prospect of the recreation 
ground, he might have commanded some extra 
rent. 

This does not appear to be the case, for the 
privies and wash-houses have been turned to 
the recreation ground, while the chief rooms 
of the houses look at their stuccoed twins on 
the other side of the street. 

The recreation ground will, I suppose, 
remain a rather gaunt spot, hedged in by prim 
railings and flanked by lines of fluttering linen. 
The opportunity of making a pretty “ village 
green” has been allowed to slip, and I am not 
aware that the Urban District Council have 
troubled their heads about the question. 

If we are to continue to build houses ina 
wholesale fashion in straight rows it is almost 
useless to appeal to the architect on the ques- 
tion of aspect, although some good might be 
done by directing the attention of engineers 
and surveyors to the matter. 

If we concede that the best aspect for 
the chief rooms of a house is one looking to 
the south-east, then it is obvious that if the 
main roads of a building estate run from 
south-west to north-east, the} houses flanking 
such road would have one side turned to the 
south-east. On the north side of the road 
the fronts would face the south-east, and on 
the south -side the backs would face the 
south-east, unless the Local Council per- 
mitted and the builder were willing to allow 
the backs of the houses on the southern side 
of the road to be turned to the street: 
ing as a doctor, I have no doubt that it would 
be advisable to turn the 


Backs to the Street, 


if by so doing a good aspect can be obtained 
for the chief rooms. By adopting this plan 
we have the additional advantage of bringing 
the culinary and sanitary arrangements close 
to the street, and thereby greatly simplifying 
the sewerage arrangements which would result 
in some saving of money. It is very important 
from the point of view of health that food 


Speak- _ 


— 


should be stored in a cool place. Sour milk 
and putrid food are a great cause of infantile 
diarrhea, This is an additional reason for 
the rule of “living rooms to the sun, larders 
and kitchens to the north.” 

I need not remind this Association that some 
of the finest houses in London (Hyde Park 
Gardens) are built with their “backs” to the 
street, and with the main rooms overlooking a 
private garden with the Park beyond. Whether 
houses with their backs to the street would 
meet with the approval of “the masses,” I 
cannot say. <A stuccoed head over the front 
door probably does more to let to this class of 
house than the fact of its rooms being exposed 
to the sun., If it were considered essential that 
the chief rooms of a house should face the 
south-east, there would be no difficulty in 
attaining this end (except in streets running 
from north-west to south-east), provided the 
houses were placed obliquely to the street line 
and were built en échelon, a mode of building 
which tends to secure privacy, although if 
probably adds to the expense of building and 
the difficulties of plotting out the estate. 

It is evident that the laying-out of the roads 
on a building estate is a most important matter 
in relation to the aspect which the houses are 
to enjoy. Is it necessary that all such roads 


‘should be absolutely straight and at right 


angles to each other? Is it quite impossible 
to rest the eye and give some variety by an 
occasional curve? Is it any use to appeal to 
the ogre jerry builder on a. purely wsthetic 
question ? 

The question of aspect is very much a ques- 
tion of sunlight, and there can be no doubt 
that sunlight has great influence on health. 
The Italians have a proverb which says “‘ Dove 
non va il sole va il medico ”—that the doctor 
comes to those places which the sun does not 
visit. It is an established fact that many 
of the microbes which are the causes of disease 
are killed by sunlight. This appears to be 
the case with regard to tuberculosis, and it is 
certain that there is most tuberculosis in 
places which are overcrowded, and to which 
the sun finds access with difficulty. 


Statistics. 


In the supplement to the fifty-fifth annual 
report ef the Registrar General is a table 
giving the annual death rate per million 
living among children under five years of age 
from tuberculosis in the ten years, 1881-1890. 

By selecting the death-rate among children 
under five we practically exclude the dis- 
turbing influences of varied age, sex, and 
occupation, and we may conclude that amongst 
this class the. influences which make for 
health, or the reverse, are home influences. 
Again, when a man selects a house, no single 
consideration is of more importance than the 
effect which his dwelling is likely to have 
upon his children. This table of the Regis- 
trar-General’s is, therefore, one which ought 
to be carefully studied, and as it deals with a 
period of ten years it may be concluded that 
the statistical results arrived at are reliable. 

Among children under five there is more 
tubercular disease in London than in any other 
county, and probably for the reason that the 
number of persons on a given area is greater 
in London than in any other county. 

Thus the death rates from tuberculosis 
are in 
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Again, when we come to examine the death 
rates from tuberculosis in the different 
Registration districts of London we find them 
as follows :— 
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It is a remarkable fact that in only two of 
the registration districts in London is the 
death-rate of children from tuberculosis less 
than it isin England asa whole. In all the 
other districts the death-rate from the tuber- 
cular diseases is much higher than in the 
country at large. Possibly some of the figures 
are influenced by-the position of hospitals, but 
not to any great extent. Seeing that tuber- 
cular diseases are all chronic, and that many 
children are moved out of London at the first 
threatening, I am afraid it is impossible to 
conclude that the figures give an exaggerated 
idea as to the extent to which the malady 
prevails in this dark, overgrown town. 


The Value of Sunlight. 


This prevalence of tuberculosis is due to 
overcrowding of houses on the land and 
overcrowding of people in the houses, to the 
dirt-laden air and the darkness and the gloom. 

In London, it is almost idle to talk of 
aspect. If aspect is mainly a question 
of sunlight, then in London it is not 
only necessary to have your house facing 
towards the sun, but also to make sure that no 
screen in the shape of a tower of flats inter- 
vene between it and the sun, To discuss the 
question is almost absurd. If what I have 
said, and the figures I have quoted, are suffi- 
cient to convince you and others that the con- 
ditions which pertain in London are to be 
avoided in less crowded places, a good work 
has been done. To have your house facing 
the sun, and with its chief living rooms well 
exposed to it, means a considerable saving of 
fuel and gas. I am unable to tell you what is 
the potential value of heat in a room facing 
south over and above that of a room facing 
north, but we must all feel sure that it is con- 
siderable. I am fond of telling people to look 
at the north and south sides of a garden wall. 
Go to the south side and bask in the bright- 
ness and warmth, feast on the peaches ripe and 
ruddy, and listen to the hum of insects glinting 
in the sunbeams. Then go to the north side, 
damp, all in chilling shadow, content you with 
a few hard pears or acid cherries, scrape off 
the damp mildew growing in the mortar, and 
sniff the fusty smell arising from the dank, 
sour soil. 

It is idle to contend that aspect has not a 
most important influence on health. If a house 
face right and has a verandah, the occupants 
can often enjoy the fresh air, instead of crowd- 
ing into a stuffy room. 

If a dwelling be detached and isolated it is 
generally possible to give the chief rooms any 
aspect which may be desired. It is common to 
find, however, that detached villas have their 
fronts parallel to the road, even though this 
position should entail a north-east aspect. How 
far by-laws and regulations may be answerable 
for this state of things I do not know. 


The Value of Detached Dwellings. 


Not only on account of the freedom as re- 
gards aspect, but on the general grounds that 
overcrowding is to be lessened by every means 
in our power, it seems to me that sanitary 
authorities should encourage the erection of 
detached and isolated dwellings. 

The most important part about a “home” is 
not the house, but the garden round it; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that the children 
of a country labourer, born in the commonest 
and cheapest erection of wood or mud and 
thatch, standing in its rood of potato ground, 
have a much better chance of growing up 
healthy in body and mind than those who 
have been born under the fostering care of 
urban district councils in houses with concrete 
foundations, damp-proof walls, patent water- 
closets and traps, sewer pipes, and rain-water 
pipes, with an expensive paving in front, and 
a tiny concreted yard behind, which is practi- 
famed an air-well with putrefication traps in its 

oor. 
remembered, the outcome of by-laws which 
seem to be designed for the purpose of rapidly 
urbanising rural places, is very expensive, and 
the artisan finds that he has to pay, relatively, 
an enormous part of his earnings in rent and 
rates, and that his children have no private 
playground. 

I freely admit that the stringent building 


This last class of dwelling, be it . 


by-laws which are now in force in many places 
are very necessary in crowded centres of popu- 
lation ; and if they were still more strict on the 
question of height and relation to be enforced 
between the cubic contents of the building 
and its surroundings, I, for one, should not 
object. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that these by-laws very much augment 
the cost of building, and that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get an adequate return 
for houses erected for the wage-earning class. 
So much is this the case that it seems not 
unlikely that municipalities will be called upon 
to provide dwellings, and run them at the 
expense of the ratepayers as a whole. 

Many rural municipalities have adopted 
these by-laws and appear to me to enforce them 
very often to the detriment rather than the 
advantage of the locality. A little town in 
Hampshire, which I know well, includes within 
its official boundaries places which are three 
or four miles from the town hall, places which 
are in the wilds and as thinly populated as 
Sahara. And yet this municipality enforces 
its by-laws so that the farmers and gentry of 
these outlying spots are obliged to submit 
plans of even outhouses or ovens which they 
are proposing to erect, to the collection of 
tradesmen who happen to constitute the 
Council for the time being. 

I am very strongly of opinion that the 
builder of an isolated dwelling ought to be 
allowed to escape from these 


Harassing By-laws, 


and ought to be permitted greater freedom 
in the choice of building materials and in 
other matter than the speculator who is try- 
ing his hardest to put the maximum popula- 
tion on the minimum legal area. In relation 
to fire and infectious disease the surest preven- 
tive measure is the isolation of the dwelling. 
If the dwelling be separated from the bounda- 
ries of other premises and the public thorough- 
fare by a distance equal to its height (i.e., the 
distance from the ground to the top of the 
highest chimney or gable) it ought to be 
allowed to escape frcm the by-laws. I need 
hardly say that the insurance offices will know 
how to enforce an adequate security against 
fire. Mr. Till, of Eynsford, in Kent, recently 
erected two timber cottages in the country on 
either side of a road. One of these cottages 
was condemned because it happened to be 
within the boundary of a Council which had 
adopted model by-laws. The only valid reason 
for such condemnation was the danger of fire. 
But it is evident that the danger of loss of life 
from fire is very slight in an isolated cottage 
with the bedroom windows some 10ft. at most 
above the ground. On the other hand, the 
danger to loss of property is indicated by the 
fact that the insurance offices charge 2s. 6d. 
per cent. instead of 1s. 6d. If, however, a 
model by-law cottage costs £250 while a 
wooden cottage equally large and wholesome 
costs £150, it is evident that the cost of in- 
surance is equalin the two cases. The rent 
of the first at 5 per cent. would be £12 10s., 
and the rent of the second £7 10s. If the 
local charges (rates) be 4s. in the pound then 
we have as the annual cost of these 


Two Cottages: 


Model By-law Cottage. Wooden Cottage. 
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By living in a wooden cottage the working 
man would save £6 a year, or nearly 2s. 4d. a 
week, And if he had a rood of ground the 
produce will be worth at least £12, which will 
leave him with nearly £3 in pocket after 
paying all charges on his house. Further, 
he will have made an intelligent use of his 
leisure instead of consecrating it all to beer 
and betting. 
(To be continued.) 


A Refuse Destructor for Bridlington.— 
The Urban Council has decided unanimously 
to carry out the recommendation to cause 
a Beaman and Deas refuse destructor to 
he erected, 
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KENSINGTON TOWN HALL 
EXTENSION. 


Sour nine or ten years ago the question of 
the provision of additional office and 
committee room accommodation in the Ken- : 
sington Town Hall building first engaged the 
consideration of the Vestry, and they arrived 
at the conclusion that further accommodation 
was necessary for the conduct of the business 
of the Vestry. It was found that the required 
increased accommodation could not be pro- 
vided by means of structural alterations to 
the existing Town Hall, and the attention of 
the Vestry was directed to see whether certain 
properties at the rear of the building could — 
not be acquired with a view to the building 
being extended in that direction. The nego- 
tiations which were started with the owners 
for the purchase of the several interests in the 
properties proved unsuccessful, as a prohibi- 
tive price was asked. In August, 1892, the 
London County Council directed the Vestry’s 
attention to what appeared to be inadequate 
accommodation for the holding of inquests in 
Kensington, the coroner’s court being a room 
of small size in the basement of the — 
Town Hall. It was pointed out that Section 
92 of the Public Health Act, 1891, enabled the 
provision of a coroner’s court to be made by 
agreement between the Council and Vestry, 
either in connection with the existing mortuary, 
or with any other building belonging to the 
sanitary authority. Upon this revivalofthe 
question, the Vestry again made an attempt _ 
to acquire the desired properties, but the 
attempt again proved unsuccessful. Thesite, 
however, was eventually secured at a total 
cost of £6,728. On the 4th inst. the new 
extension, which now occupies the site, was 
formally opened by the Lady Mary Glyn, who 
was accompanied by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. x 
The new building is connected with the 
Town Hall proper by a covered way which has 
had to be restricted in height in accordance 
with the terms of an agreement between the 
Vestry and the managers of the National 
Schools; and owing to the retired situation of 
the new building, with its frontages abutting 
almost wholly upon the churchyard, the 
exterior has been kept plain andis carried up — 
entirely in stock brickwork, with Portland 
stone dressings. The ground floor is occupied 
by additional offices for the medical officer of _ 
health and sanitary inspectors. ‘The members’ 
room will be used by deputations in waiting. 
The remainder of the ground floor is occupied 
by the surveyor’s department, comprising an 
office for the surveyor, a general office,and a 
drawing office. ae 
There are two distinct entrances from — 
Church Walk, leading to separate staircases to 
the first floor, the front portion of which is — 
occupied by a large committee room, boldly — 
treated in oak. In connection with the com- — 
mittee room are lavatories, a hat and cloak — 
room, &c. The northern portion of the first 
floor is occupied by the coroner’s court, wit- — 
nesses’ waiting room, and coroner’s private — 
room, which will also be used as a retiring 
room by the jury. The court room is fitted up — 
in oak in a very complete manner, and is well 
lighted by side windows and a glazed dome. 
Over the front or south portion’ of the build- — 
ing a third story is built providing rooms for 
the accommodation of the hall-keeper. The 
whole building is to be lighted by means of — 
electricity, and warmed by hot water coils in 
addition to the fireplaces provided. It has 
been erected in accordance with plans and 
designs prepared by Mr. W. Weaver, the 
surveyor to the Vestry, and Mr. W. G. Hunt, — 
who were appointed by the Vestry to act as. 
joint architects, Messrs. Leslie and Co., 
Limited, of Kensington Square, London, — 
erected the building. The amount of ‘their — 
contract was £13,747, the whole cost of the 
building having been about £20,500, 
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St. Paul’s Church Institute, Miles Street, 


Liverpool, is being erected at a cost of about 
£3,450, 1< 
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| Bricks and Mortar. 


Errincuam Hovusz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
May 17th, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 

and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender, Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
Esay this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
Ruskin. 


: : A number of leading architects 
is Architects , have presented to the Dean 
_ on St. Pauls’ 24 Chapter of St. Pauls a 
Decorations. 1. .morial which sets forth with 
admirable lucidity and force the case, from the 
 architect’s point of view, against Sir W. Rich- 
- mond’s decorations. They point out that the 
cathedral is in imminent danger of losing the 
grave dignity which has endeared it to the 
heart of the majority of Englishmen, and 
that this is due to the fact that Sir 
- W. Richmond’s scheme, whatever its ab- 
stract merits, has not been thought out in 
sympathy with and in subordination to the 
architecture of the cathedral. Three specific 
objections are stated, viz., that the designs 
_ are Byzantine in character, and alien to Wren’s 
genius and to the intellectual atmosphere in 
which he lived and worked; that there is a 
great discrepancy between Wren’s scale— 
which was followed by Stevens in the designs 
he made for the spandrels under the dome— 
and that adopted by Sir W. Richmond ; and 
that the decorations now being carried out 
- involve actual injury to the stonework of the 
cathedral as left by Wren. 
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——- “In the four great arches at 
ee oP % the NE. SE. NW. and SW. 
: 4 *, angles under the dome,” con- 

Richmond. Porias the memorial, “ Wren, 
_ in order to satisfy the eye as to the construc- 
_ tive stability of his arches, left plain piers or 
- abutments under the arches, and he deli- 
 berately abstained from any ornament to these 
piers in order to make clear the idea of strong 
- support, which is their actual function. Sir 
_ W. Richmond has formed raised panels on 
_ these piers and studded the margins and 
divisions with paterz—that is to say, Sir W. 
_ Richmond has stultified the architect’s design, 
_ and in nearly every detail of his decoration he 
has, in our opinion, shown the same indiffer- 
ence to the clear intention of the architecture. 
€ Sir William Richmond has practically admitted 
his dislike of that architecture in his letter of 
_ May 6th, a letter more remarkable for its 
4 courage than for any appreciation of the 
_ gravity of the case. It seems to us that an 


artist so evidently out of touch with the con- 
_ ditions of his work should not be permitted to 
alter the character of the finest work of 
. _ modern English architecture, and this feeling 


we believe to be that of the great majority of 


ee 
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intelligent and educated Englishmen. We 
desire in no way to disparage Sir W. Rich- 
- mond’s attainments and well-earned reputa- 
2 but we cannot regard them in comparison 


with the fame of Sir Christopher Wren and 
the loyal preservation of his work,” The 
signatures to the protest, including as they do, 
those of many of the most eminent of living 
architects, add weight to what is in itself a 
_ weighty and convincing document. 


One interesting result of the 
Fs a from St. Paul’s Tacoieeiek contro- 
_ the Past. \orsy is that, little by little, 
stories of earlier schemes for decorating the 
cathedral have keen brought to light. An 


interesting letter, written by the late Samuel 
Palmer as long ago as 1879, was published in 
the “Times ” the other day. The letter was 
suggested by proposals that were made about 
that time for the “completion” of St. Paul’s. 
The writer remarks that the cupola is the part 
of the cathedral that especially attracts these 
“completers” as giving the wildest scope for 
their fancies and experiments. “Sir Chris- 
topher,” he continues, “having kept the 
deeply - set windows of that sloping wall 
between the dome and the whispering gallery 
narrow, so nicely dispensing the ‘ dim religious 
light’ as to leave the cupola in a sort of poetic 
mystery, mosaics were proposed not long ago 
to make the dome more cheerful, and metallic 
reflectors to brighten the mosaics! ‘The slope 
of the pilasters is continued upwards at 
present by the architectural divisions in the 
chiaroscuro of Sir James Thornhill, so that 
the eye does not detect the artificial perspec- 
tive; but directly the chiaroscuro is removed, 
and horizontal layers of any kind are sub- 
stituted, the secret will out, the dome will seem 
to be 50ft. lower, and the wall which supports 
it about to topple upon the spectator.’ Thus 
the voices of the past enforce the protests of 
the present. 


Tur London Government Bill, 
by the time it reaches its final 
Leena stage, will be a very -different 
a measure from that which was 
introduced into the House of Commons a few 
weeks ago by Mr. Balfour. One by one the 
original proposals have been modified, altered, 
or altogether abandoned, in deference to the 
criticisms they have called forth from members 
on both sides of the House. We are parti- 
cularly glad to note that the Government has 
decided to withdraw the Building Act clauses. 
The proposed transfer to the new borough 
councils of the right of administering the 
Building Acts would inevitably, if carried out, 
have inflicted serious hardship on architects, 
surveyors, and builders, and reduced to a state 
of chaos the regulations affecting building in 
London. We have no doubt that in eliminat- 
ing this objectionable feature from his Bill, 
Mr. Balfour has been influenced by outside 
representations, including that from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as much as by 
Parliamentary criticism. 


Improving 


Mr. C. R. Assert, Chairman 


ah of the Committee for the Sur- 
Brom! ey. vey of the Memorials of Greater 


Britain, is appealing for the 
preservation of Tudor House, one of the last 
remaining Elizabethan houses of Bromley. 
The house contains much beautiful work of the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign. The building, 
with the extensive grounds adjoining, has 
come into the hands of the London County 
Council, and, while the Historic Buildings 
Committee have recorded it for preservation, 
the Parks and Open Spaces Committee have, 
says Mr. Ashbee, determined that it shall be 
destroyed. At a meeting of the London 
County Council last week the debate on the 
recommendation that it should be demolished 
in order to give a little more room in the 
grounds, was adjourned for a week. 


,, LN our issue of May 3rd we 
St. rene Tande some comments on the 
Fleet Bévcat proposal to build on the open 

“spaces at each side of St. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. [t seems 
that the Law Life Assurance Society, Limited, 
have offered £4,500 for the ground to the 
west of the tower, and at the other side it was 
intended to build a house for the rector. The 
latter part of the scheme, however, is opposed 
by the proprietors of the abutting building, 
who have claimed “ancient lights,’ and it 
has been temporarily abandoned. If the pro- 
posed buildings are erected, the church will 
have a sandwiched appearance, and the dwarf 
towers on either side of the central tower will 
be almost entirely hidden from view. If only 
the Assurance Society buildings are put up, 
the effect will be worse, as a ludicrous lop- 
sided appearance will be given to the 
church. St. Dunstan’s is not, we confess, a 
strikingly beautiful church, but it possesses 
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a very fine Gothic tower, the proportions of 
which are thrown into strong relief by being 
projected beyond the south wall to the build- 
ing line of the street, with an open space at 
each side; and to fill up these spaces, or even 
one of them, would certainly spoil its beauty. 
The churchwardens defend their scheme with 
a very lame argument. They say that by 
building on each side of the tower they will 
screen from public view the plain brickwork 
of the church wall. If this is all the reason 
they have for destroying the beauty of so 
fine a tower, we sincerely hope that the 
application, when it comes before the Con- 
sistorial Court, will be successfully opposed. 


Av the annual meeting of the 
2 Devon and Exeter Architec- 
Sheehan tural Society last week, a 
reference was made to the 
Architects’ Registration Bill, It appears that 
while the R.1.B.A., the Leeds, Yorkshire and 
Birmingham Societies have signified their 
disapproval of the Bill in communications to 
the Devonshire Society, the Society of Archi- 
tects, the Dundee Institute, the Northern 
Architectural and the Sheffield Societies are 
in favour of it. The Council of the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society express the 
opinion that in view of the manner in which 
much of the building work is designed in the 
district, some steps ought to be taken to safe- 
guard the interests of not only the profession 
but the public at large. The New South 
Wales’ Allied Society is about to endeavour to 
introduce into the Colonial Parliament a Bill 
which will have the registration of architects 
for its object. 


Architects’ 


: SomMEWHAT extensive repairs 
ore have been found to be necessary 

“at Haddon Hall in order to 
prevent that historic structure from falling 
into decay. The chief part of the work is the 
underpinning of the tower near the entrance 
to the hall. The tower, it seems, was found to 
be nearly llin. out of the perpendicular. 
When excavations were made it was discovered 
that the whole tower rested on no solid foun- 
dation, but was built almost from the surface. 
It stands on a rock, but there were several feet 
of soil or shale between the base of the tower 
and the rock. The wonder is that it has 
stood for so many centuries before beginning 
to show signs of instability, The intervening 
space between the base of the tower and solid 
rock is now to be filled with blue bricks of the 
most enduring description, and thus all danger 
will be averted. ‘The work has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Toft Brothers, of Youlgreave. 


Our archeological readers will 
ee g learn with interest that the 
denned celebrated. Puteal Libonis has 
* been discovered and explored 
by Signor Boni while carrying on his excava- 
tions in Rome. ‘This puteal is found to be 
seventy-one centimétres in diameter. “St. 
C.B.,” writing to “The Times” of the 8th inst. 
gives some very interesting particulars con- 
cerning this find. He says: “Its remainine 
walls are of tufa cut into mouldings of 
‘pedarole,’ or square dentils. It has already 
yielded the fragments of three hundred vases 
of various dimensions belonging to the second 
century B.c., together with bones of ox, sheep, 
and boar, and a dozen -skulls of weasel. 
Signor Boni has likewise been fortunate in his 
search for fragments of the arch erected by 
Augustus in Commemoration of the victory at 
Actium, which stood adjacent to the Puteal 
Libonis, and ‘juxta edem Divi Julii” Its 
foundations were discovered in 1888 and its 
inscription in 1545. Signor Boni has now 
been able to identify seven magnificent blocks 
belonging to it, which can be quite easily re- 
placed over the existing bases of the pillars 
thereof. It may be of interest in this con- 
nection to mention that the curve of the Arch 
of Q. Fabius (Allobrogicus), with its curious 
double key-stone, is complete but for one or 
two missing blocks. It is lying out on the 
ground opposite the ‘Templum Romuli.’ Its 
inscription was discovered at the same date as 
that belonging to the Arch of Augustus,” 
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ARCHITECTURE AND 
ENGINEERING. 


By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 


(AN ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects took place last 
Monday evening, at 8 p.m., at No. 9, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, W., with the president, 
Professor G. Aitchison, *R.A., in the chair. 
The minutes having been confirmed, the presi- 
dent. called upon Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, 
F.R.1.B.A.; to read his paper on “ The Archi- 
tectural Element in Engineering Work.” Mr, 
Statham said that he had intended to use in the 
title of his paper the more appropriate word 
“ esthetic,” but had substituted for it the 
word “ architectural,” for he decided that, as 
there appeared to be an objection to the former, 
he would use the lattar word. He did not 
wish his paper to be taken as derogatory to 
the position of Engineering. He considered 
that Engineering had, in the present age, 
taken a leading part. He thought that where 
small work had to be done, the architect was 
quite capable of doing it, such as in the 
building of small bridges, but where large 
works were carried out 


Special Knowledge 


and skill were undoubtedly demanded, and 
such works should be done by an engineer. The 
immense constructional works, such as viaducts 
and bridges, were to the nineteenth century 
what the ‘cathedral or church was to medixval 
times. An engineer had one great advantage 
over the architect, he knew exactly what he 

wanted to arrive at. He considered that what 
the public wanted that they would have ; 
they had wanted great. engineering works, and 
great engineers had come forward. If the 
public wantad great Architecture, then there 
would be great architects. There was some 
truth in the statement that Engineering and 
Architecture should not be sepazated. Archi- 
tecture did not exactly aim at economy of 
material, but in Engineering any material that 
was not actually in use was wasted. It was 
contended that the old architect and engineer 
were practically one, but this was hardly So. 
It was found that great artists had in the past 
designed instruments of war, &c., but the 
Roman architect, such as he who built the 
Colosseum, could not do without his Corinthian 
order, whereas the Roman engineer built his 
aqueducts in the plainest manner. Engineer- 
ing works were those in which only 


Material and Utility 


were considered. He thought that, if con- 
sidered in this way, a large proportion of 
engineering works were very interesting. 
Ruskin had called the railways the spoilers of 
landscapes and beauty, but he thought that 
railways had in very few cases caused loss of 
picturesqueness and beauty beyond the time 
they were in course of construction. And 
so with all engineering works: if they 
were built truthfully, they would naturally 
have beauty in our eyes. <A _ bridge 
could not be built across a river, for in- 
stance, without the beautiful sweep of. the 
arch being pleasing. In a railway bridge the 
steel girders were redeemed from ugliness 
by the consideration that.an arch would 
not give this same appearance of stability. <A 
serious drawback to iron construction was the 
necessity of painting it. The reason why we 
did not care for iron construction was, he 
thought, that we were at present unused to it, 
and only familiar with stone and timber. 
When one got used to steel, it would be liked, 
as stone and timber were. A girder was 
simply a specially constructed beam or lintol, 
and there was no reason for it being disliked 
because of its being constructed of. steel 
instead of wood or of stone. If engineering 
work was treated simply it would create its 
own itestheticism. If the piers of a bridge could 
be made in stone or brick half the objection 
to steel construction would be done away with. 


>! oS number ie illustrations were then shown by 


Y a 


means of the lantern and most ably explained 
by Mr. Statham; these illustrations consisted 
mostly of bridges, owing to the difficulty of 
getting illustrations of other engineering 
works. Having shown these limelight views, 
Mr. Statham dealt with the design for 


The New Vauxhall Bridge 


across the Thames, which, he explained, was a 
special object of his paper. He pointed out how 
here, as was the general tendency with modern 
engineers, ornamentation and architectural 
treatment had been attempted, when sim- 
plicity should have been aimed at. He 
thought it was not to be expected that engi- 
neers could héndle architectural detail, which 
was only to be done by a special training. 
The great thing they went wrong over was the 
use of mouldings, and the non-perception of 
scale. In the Tower Brid ge agreat mistake was 
made by using stone to mask the construction, 
and this showed how necessary it was to be 
truthful. The columns of the Vauxhall 
Bridge would have looked better in the centie 
of the arch, and the moulding at the foot of 
the piers was out (of scale, being wholly too 
large. Mr. Mountford had suggested to the 
author of the paper that the voussoirs, which, 
by their present design, gave an appearance of 
weakness at the top of the arches, would 
perhaps look better if their lines had been 
run up to the top of the parapet. Mr. Statham 
had prepared. a design on this suggestion, and 
submitted it to the meeting. He hardly 
thought that the Bridges Committee of the 
London County Council and their engincor 
had acted fairly to the Institute. He wishe1 
to ask why should not bridges be built by the 
architect assisted by the engineer, as well as 
by the engineer assisted by an architect ? 


THE DISCUSSION. 
The President then called upon Lord 


Wemyss, who said that he was in thorough: 


sympathy with the movement that engineer- 
ing, which invariably turned out such horrors 
as these bridges, should be under some control. 
He thought that engineering ‘skill should not 
have been employed in spoiling landscape, 
but in obviating this spoilation. He was sure 
some kind of control was wanted, as could be 
seen in St. Paul’s. What he was trying to get 
adopted by the Government, was the erection 
of models of important puildings with their 
surroundings. Drawings told one nothing. 
Modelling was, in his opinion, everything. He 
requested the Institute to help him to urge 
that everything should be first done in model. 
He regretted to see that the Institute had not 
been forward in protesting against the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s. 

Mr. A. T. Walmisley, M.I.C.E., said he was in 
perfect sympathy with Mr. Statham’s remarks. 
There was no more need for architects to do 
their own engineering than there was for them 
to do their own quantity surveying. While 
engineers should be responsible for the sta- 
bility of the structure, architects should be 
called in to do the designing of it. Referring 
to Mr. Statham’s remarks upon the painting 
of engineering works, he thought the Forth 
Bridge was defec'ive in having bo provision 
for painting the inside of it in order to protect 
the ironwork. 
Railway Suspension Bridge, was a fine one. 
He urged the importance of being truthful in 
construction. 

Mr. A. Beresford Pite, in proposing a vota 
of thanks, said Mr. Statham had clearly and 
convincingly demonstrated the need of sim- 
plicity in engineering works. 
to Lord Wemyss’s statement about St. Paul’s, 
the Institute had taken some action in the 
matter, and he thought they had had a great 
deal to do with the good that had already 
been done in obtaining the stoppage and 
ultimate removal of the objectionable stencil- 
ling and black lettering there. 

« Professor Robert Kerr seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Statham. He found fault with 
the photographic illustrations shown.on -the 
screen, from their not being chosen from the 
best point of view for architectural considera- 
tion, but rather from the point of view of the 
artist. He saw no reason why construction 
should not be rendered as. beautiful by the 


engineer as by the architect. In this country | involving an additional cost of £500, — 


He considered the Victoria - 


_the reason for the present dislike was un- 


With respect - 


‘special general meeting on May 9, he would 


there was absolutely no example of engineer- 
ing work up to the mark in respect to artistic _ 
character. There was no reason why this ~ 
should not be'done, and architects did not 
object to the engineer doing this. Hethought 
that, as Lord Wemyss had told them was the 
case, the public could not distinguish from 
drawings, and that they should therefore be 
shown models. : 
Mr. William Woodward disagreed with Mr, 
Statham on several points. The speaker cor- — 
tended that nothing could excuse the ugliness 
of the Forth Bridge. In regard to the new 
Vauxhall Bridge, a great cry was raised — 
against the columns carrying nothing; but let 
them look amongst their own work. In build- 
ings by high Art architects, columns often tg 
carried nothing, and these present columns — 
did carry lamp standards. There was no sense _ 
in the objection to the facing of the concrete ¥ 
by granite, for in the finest Italian churches, 
which were generally admired, there was a. 
facing of marble. He was impressed with the} 
dignity of Sir A. Binnie’s design for the 
bridge, and he contended that if the desion — 
wa carried out in its present form it would — 
be a credit to London. ‘The design—the joint — AY 
effort of Mr. Statham and Mr. Mountford— 
having voussoirs carried up to the top of the — 
parapet wes most ugly. fi 
Mr. E. W. Hudson asked for Mr. Statham’s- 
opinion on the Westminster Bridge which — 
crossed the Thames at the Houses of Parlia- _ BY 
ment, which he considered rather good. With — 
regard to the castellated treatment of abridge _ 
at Conway Castle, shown on the screen, he iy ; 
hardly thought this medixval treatment was 
out of place ‘for rome engineering work. -  — 
Mr. E. W. Mountford. thought that Sir — 
A. Binnie had been very successful with — 
his bridge, and that the great piers helped _ 
the great spans. The smallness of the piers _ 
was objected to, and the Institute had at — 
first wished to increase them, but they were — 
at once told that this was impossible, as — 
they were already the maximum that the 
Thames Conservancy would allow. He still } 
thought that their efforts would not altogether _ ee 
be lost, and the London County Council would a : 
probably leave out some of the superfluous 
ornament. The letter to Sir A. Binnie which ~ 
had been sent by him and Mr. Waterhouse 
was a strictly private one, and should not have | 
been brought forward, and had been written 
for a reason which could not then be explained. 
They had, however, simply expressed their 
approval of the general design of the bridge, — 
fault being found with the saeco 3 and — 
details. : 
Mr. W. D. Carée thought that engineers vite: 
not understand what was ornament. It had 
been suggested that the columns on the bridge — 
looked like drain ventilators. The County ~ 
Council had recently put up similar columns — 
as drain ventilators cn the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, and had consequently disfigured it. 
Mr. Statham had clearly shown how necessary 
it was to treat engincering works simply. 
Mr. Statham, replying to the vote of thanks, ~ 
said that in the Forth Bridge doors, rails, &e¢., 
were provided to permit of the painting of the 
inside of the tubes, &c. He considered Prof. © 
Kerr had rightly found fault with the illus-~ 
trations to his paper, but they were the best. 
that he could obtain. He saw no reason why 
an engineering work should not be beautiful ; Ae 


familiarity with steel and iron. He had liked 
the Westminster Bridge until he found = 5 
its real construction was concealed. : 

Prof. Aitchison then announced that at th : 


move the nomination of Mr. G. F. ‘Bodley, 
A.R.A., as a Fellow, and that gentleman would 
be put up for election at the meeting on 
June 12, when Mr. T. J. Bailey, F.R.I.B.A., 
would read a paper.on “The Planning and 


Construction of Board Schools.” aa 


Kew Bridge.—The Joint. Committee of the 
Middlesex and Surrey County Councils ha 3 
agreed to a modification of the original pla 
of the temporary structure to be erected dur 
the construction of the new Kew Brid 


. 
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_ SPECIFICATIONS. 


(Continued from page 206, No. cewwii.) 


Smith and Founder take this order: 
' lintols,chimney bars, straps, girders, floors, 
columns, roofs, carriages, iron windows, gutters, 


stack pipes, external railings and gratings, - 


_ stoves and ranges and heating, Heating may 
come under heating engineer. 

‘Under Slater and Tiler, roofs first, then 

_ vertical slating or tiling, shelves, cisterns, and 


such like smaller items. 


Ag In Plumber take gutters, flashings, and ~ 


other roof finishings, flats and their gutters 
and finishings, then drinking water supply 
: Pipes, cisterns, sinks, lavatories, baths, and 
fittings.. Then water-closet. supply pipes, 
cisterns, water-closets, slop sinks, urinals and 
fittings, soil and ventilating pipes, hot water 
circulation. . ~ 

 -Zineworker and Coppersmith. — Take flats, 
_ gutters, and finishings, pipes, lightning con- 
ductors. 
__ In Plasterer describe first the general plaster 
‘work to ceilings, partitions, and walls, then 
follow with cornices, coves, centre flowers. 
“Then those parts in cement, and, finally, the 


external plaster or cement work, or if pre- 


ferred take the external work first. 
__ Glazier—External glass to skylight win- 
dows, doors, then internal lights and screens, 
and pavement lights last. 
Painter. and Paperhanger.—Internal work to 
ceilings, walls, wood and ironwork, and polish- 
Jas. ‘Yhen external painting to wood, iron, and 
cement work, 
" As to the order in the trades I have not 
mentioned, such as bellhanger, gasfitter, and 
electric lighting engineer, which are not 
generally of any considerable variation, there 
_is very little to suggest, but keep the order of 
the work, such as the main items, first and 
fittings afterwards. 
_ Imight mention that the order adopted in 
bills of quantities is not precisely the same in 
all parts as that of a specification. The order 
in quantities is placed to an extent to facilitate 
the pricing, and the order in the specification 
should be to distinguish quickly the position 
of the work, 


General Directions. 


~ One word before I come to the last part of 
this paper. If the prices in a bill of quantities 
are not to be taken into account in the settle- 
‘ment of extras and omissions, or if quantities 
have not been supplied, then a schedule of 
‘items should be provided for the builder to 
fill in and be attached to the specification and 
form part of the contract upon which variations 
“may be valued. 

_ IT have now, I think, stated the various points 
which are necessary to be observed for efficient 
specification writing, and I will just mention a 

few matters which are worthy of attention and 
; which are not always found to be clearly stated 
in a specification, but. are sometimes omitted 
altogether, taking preliminary items first. 

_ Always state that the plant and temporary 
erections are to be removed when directed, 
such as the scaffolding, hoarding, shoring, 
clerk of works’s office, and any other items 
temporary in their character. The provision 
of these items is usually stated in the specifica- 
.tion, but their removal is not always men- 
tioned. 

_ State if the hoarding is not to be let to an 
advertisement contractor. 

2 Clearly define what you mean by prime cost 
and provisional amounts. “ 

State if the employer’s business is to be 
carried on during building operations. 

_ Mention that the contractor is to give due 
facilities to other tradesmen who may be em- 
ployed on the premises, and also that the con- 
tractor is to allow such other tradesmen the 
use of his scaffolding and plant: 


te to whom any coins or curiosities’ 
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found on the premises or during the excava- 
tions are to belong. 

If the contractor has done any work previous 
to signing the contract, then embody this 
work in the contract, otherwise an extra may 
be claimed for some. small items, which at the 
time of signing the contract were understood 
to be included in the contract amount, 

Excavator.—Where the foundations in a 
length of walling are not all one level, require 
the excavation to be in steps and not on the 
rake. Stipulate that there should be no 


excavations for ballast or sand unless necessary 


for the actual excavations, as this may affect 
the stability of the building. 

Specify that brick rubbish be put under 
surface concrete which receives wood-block 
flooring or paving, There will then be less 
liability of damp coming through. In clay 
soils require the toundations to be taken down 
below the action of the weather. This may 
necessitate the foundations being taken down 
some 4ft., 5ft., or 6ft. below an otherwise 
good bottom. Specify a proportion of coke- 
breeze, slag, or gypsum, in concrete fireproof 
construction. It will the better resist the 
action of fire. 

State that all foul earth and cesspools are 
to be removed and the excavation“ filled up 
with clean rubbish or concrete. Encase new 
drain pipes in concrete. If a slight settle- 
ment occurs, they will then the better hang 
together. Half channels in manholes are 
better formed in cement than with half pipes. 
A cleaner flow of sewage can thereby be 
obtained. 

hen, as to the items under bricklayer. Do 
not forget to mention these points: To tie the 
walls in; to build external walls hollow, if 
possible, but in damp situations certainly ; and 
specify the lead covering over the heads of 
doors, windows or arches coming within the 
hollow space. This will prevent the wet being 
communicated to the inner thickness of the 
hollow walls. Describe a weather joint exter- 
nally to brick walls. Build the brickwork up 
in even heights and fill up all the joints. Let 
the sand be free from dirt and the water clean. 
Sea water or sea sand may be used where dry- 
ness is not essential. Build chimney stacks, 
where they appear above the roof, either 
partly down from the top, or else wholly in 
cement, preferably the latter. Build all 
parapet walls and the brickwork immediately 
under the eaves a certain distance down in 
cement, and a second damp course here and to 
chimney stacks will not be amiss. Half-brick 
walls should, of course, be built in cement. 
Boundary fence walling should have a damp 
course, and preferably be built in cement. . 

In retaining walls against the earth do not 
omit the weeping drains, or other device for 
taking off the accumulating water at the back. 

Smoke flues should not be too la1rge—9in. by 
Qin. is sufficient for most fireplaces ; and gather 
the brickwork quickly over the fireplace open- 
ings. Build all stoves around solid, and fill up 
the boxings to chimney-pieces. Fires have 
often occurred through neglect of this precau- 
tion. Do not put too long a description to 
terra-cotta work because it may be the custom. 
Pat a straight joint between connecting walls 
and a heavy tower, and do not attach a large 


-chimney shaft to the main structure. 


Mason.—Stone templates should be of con- 
siderable area, and tooled,—not left rough 
Ia fact, any stone upon which work is built 
should be tooled. Do not forget the cement 
packing between the rivet heads on the top of 
tlange girders and the cover stones. Stone 
hanging steps arealmost better placed in posi- 
tion and pinned in after the building is up, 
sand courses being left in the brickwork for 
this purpose. In stone columns or pilasters the 
apophyges should be worked on the shafts. 
The effect is better. Portland cement will 
stain delicate marbles and some limestones. 

Carpenter and Joiner.—When possible, em- 


- ploy wood block flooring on the lowermost 


floors next the ground. The ordinary joists 
and flooring for this position are more liable 
to decay: In this latter case let the joists 
and plates be of oak, Put cast-iron shoes or 
stone bases to all solid door frames. Bed 
window sills on to the stone sills in white 
lead, and do not omit the iron tongue. The 


cleats to roof trusses and horns on solid door 
frames are sometimes forgotten. Snow boards 
to roof gutters will often prevent wet pene- 
trating when the snow melts. Open casement 
windows outwards if you want to be perfectly 
sure of keeping out the wet. The ends ot 
timbers, where bedded in walls, should have a 
circulation of air around them. A little sap 
on the edges of timber exposed to the air will 
not beany very great source of weakness, and it 
will not be likely to. affect the rest of the 
timber. All gutters should be wide enough to 
walk along. Small angle fillets at the junction 
of horizontal and vertical planes of a roof flat 
will make better work than if the leadwork be 
turned up sharply.. This remark will also 
apply to lead gutters. In some’ cases it is 
almost preferable to put a p.c. amount for the 
ironmongery to each door, window, or other 
fitment, and select the class of ironmongery 
afterwards. 

Slater and Tiler.—Tiles and slates without 
boarding under should be torched. 

Smith and Founder.—Let rain-water pipes 
stand out about lin. clear of the walls. 

Plasterer.—Timbers over 3in. wide should 
have the arrises taken off before the lathing 
is nailed on; this will enable the plastering to 
get a better key. The walls at the backs of 
skirtings or any, other woodwork should be 
plastered. over to prevent vermin harbouring. 
The outside of all flues, between timbers, floors, 
and where in the roof, should be roughly 
rendered over. This will. be a preventive 
against fire. Single laths should not be lapped 
at the joints, as is often done. 

Plumber and Gasfitter—Do not omit the 
exhaust pipe to hot water circulation, or to 
the heating arrangements. Keep all hot: and 
cold water pipes well away from each other, 
and from the action of frost. All pipes, 
whether gas or water, should be readily 
accessible, and if possible on the face of the 
walls. The furring up of hot water pipes is 
chiefly found between the. boiler and the 
circulatin cylinder, or tank. This portion of 
the piping should be easily accessible for 
cleansing. All horizontal gaspipe should be 
laid with a fall, to prevent any condensed 
liquid remaining in jany part of the pipes, and 
thereby affecting the efficiency of the gassupply. 
It is a good plan to fix all internal pipes 
about #in. clear of walls, especially hot water 
pipes. Do not work the hot water supply and 
heating arrangements from the same boiler. 
Failure is almost certain. - : 

Glazier.—All glass subject to jars should be 
bedded in wash-leather or india-rubber as well 
asin putty. I might mention that one of the 
best methods for glazing skylights is merely 
to seal the glass on a bedding of putty and 
then to sprig it in and paint the joint over 
with the woodwork ofthe bars. Itis perfectly 
water-tight, and there is. no putty on the 
weather side to get out of order. This plan is 
much adopted in horticutural buildings, both 
vertically as well as in the top hght glazing. 
The laps of the glass to top light should be 
cut to a curve. The water being directed 
down the centre of the glass and away from 
the rebates in the bars. ‘ 

Puainter.—External painting, if done in the 
spring or autumn will give a more satisfactory 
result. No painting, papering, or other 


“decoration should be done. while there is a 


suspicion of dampness about the building. All 
ironwork should be well painted over before it 
is buried or covered up, 


THE DISCUSSION. 


Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in opening the 
discussion, referred to Mr. Macey’s statement 
that there were only two ways of obtaining 
information for a specification, viz., study and 
observation. . If they were going to write a 
specification, they ought to know something 
about the matter, and not have to ask their 
friends’ advice, as Mr. Macey had suggested in 
his paper. He thought it-was-a queer way of 


_ putting the subject before the members of the 


Association.- It seemed obvious to him that 
they would take great care that their copies of 
a specification agreed with the original, and he 
did not think any business man would fail to do 
so. The plans of the architect were his speci- 
fication, and the specification was written for 
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the purpose of explaining the plans for the 
benefit: of the surveyor or foreman, so that he 
might fully understand the drawings and 
details given therein. With regard to the ques- 
tion:as to whether the surveyor or. architect 
should write the specification, there was no 
doubt:in his mind that it was the duty of the 
architect. The architect should have clearly 
in his mind the plans of any buildings he had 
designed, and his notes, although not written 
in extenso, should be. absolutely sufficient for 
any surveyor to take the quantities from. 
When the architect is in sympathy with his 
work, he will make his expressions perfectly 
clear to the surveyor, who must thoroughly 
understand the architect’s work if the quan- 
tities are taken out by him. If he understands 
the architect it is almost impossible for him to 
make a mistake when he amplifies the specifi- 
cation given to him by the architect. 
Mr, Fellowes Prynne thought the most 
valuable suggestion made in the paper was 
that the architect should, when quantities were 
not given, draw up his specification fully, and 
use a scheduled price-list. He concluded by 
moving a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Macey. 
This was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. H. Lovegrove expressed general agree- 
ment with the paper. He agreed with the 
president that the architect should write the 
specification. Mr. Macey had laid stress on an 
important point, and that was the figuring of 
plans. Walls, for instance, should always be 
figured. But it was an unfortunate fact that 
five out of six plans were badly figured. Mr. 
Lovegrove thought it was a capital plan to 
number the rooms consecutively in a large 
building, as it was such an easy matter to 
say that rooms Nos. 5, 6, and so on, shall be 
done in such and such a way. He endorsed 
the lectiirer’s remark about not making work- 
ing drawings pictures. Just a few lines, not 
sufficient to obscure the details, made a plan 
effective and worth looking at. He was partly 
in agreement with the author on the separa- 
tion of trades, although this, he said, could 
be carried too far. Legal formalities should 
only be mentioned in the contract. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith said that Mr. Macey’s 
paper had dealt with a very big subject, and 
had dealt with it from his particular point of 
view. A specification, he said, was not like a 
bill of quantities, a resumé, but a description 
of the method on which the architect’s draw- 
ings were to be carried out. If any detail was 
required which was not made clear by the 
plans, then he thought the specification could 
be called into requisition, and when used in 
that. way a particular description of the 
methods on which the architect would like 
the work carried out should be noted in the 
specification. The suggestion concerning the 
grouping of similar items should be adopted, 
as it was much better to describe a number of 
similar rooms or windows than to refer to 
windows or rooms separately. There was a 
dispositien to regard a specification as’ a 
stepping stone to the bill of quantities. He 
was of the opinion that the specification and 
the contract should be kept distinct ; and that 
the schedule should be included in every 
specification, as it was a splendid check on any 
builder who was inclined to overcharge. 

Following Mr. Gdldsmith came Mr. B. F. 

Fletcher, who said that he thought the subject 
an.amusing one, All the speakers agreed 
that. architects should write their own 
specifications, and then admitted that they did 
no: do so themselves. When drawings and 
quantities were sufficiently full, the specifi- 
cation was superfluous. No man was so well 
able to write a specification as the man who 
had taken out the quantities for the building. 
The system of tabulation met with his 
approval. He did not think that because a 
good many architects did not write their 
specifications that they could not; it was 
because they did not think it worth. the 
trouble and time. 


Mr, C. H. Brodie started by defending Mr. 
Macey’s statements. 

very well to pooh-pooh the remark that they 
should see that the specification agreed with 
the drawings, but it was a necessary remark 
to make in a paper such as had been read, 
because the two things did not very often 


He said that it was all. 
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agree. With Mr. Macey’s statement that a 
specification was a legal document, he did not 
agree. It should not be legally phrased, and 
it was a great mistake, in his opinion, that” 
people would insist upon using legal phrase- 
ology in-specifications.  * : : 
Mr. Max Clark entirély disagreed with all 
the definitions of the word “ best”; so far as 
specifications were concerned they were all 


expensive, he said, for any building, and the 


and Yorkshire stone. He did not agree that 
the planking of the foundations should be put 
at the end of the excavation section; it should 
go at the beginning, as it applied to every 
part of the excavations, Wa 

The President said that he would rather 
that an architect drew every detail, and wrote 
every line of the specification. 
recommend that an architect should leave the 
specification in the surveyor’s hands. His 
own practice was to give an unpriced copy 
of the bill of quantities to the clerk of works, 
and he found this arrangement worked well. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoud in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


BOOK ON LIBRARY CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

To the Editor of Tae BuiupErs’ JouRNAL. 
SHREWSBURY. : 

Dear Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will 
kindly advise me of a good modern book on 
Free Libraries. JI want the best detailed book 
on the subject, giving useful particulars, such 
as floor space required, sizes of book cases, 
storage, hints as to arrangement, &c. 

PROVINCIAL. 
“Library Construction,” by F. J. Burgoyne, 
published by George Allen, is a good book on 
the subject, and contains such particulars as 
you require. 


THE STUDY OF ORNAMENT. 

To the Editor of Tur BuintpErs’ JouRNAL. 
STOURBRIDGE. 

Sir,—Can you or any of your readers tell 
me of a.text book; or how I should proceed 
with the study of “Historic Ornament”? I 
tried testing my knowledge of the subject by 
taking the examination held by the South 


the 17th ult. I thought that I had been 
studying the subject by attending the lectures 
bearing upon it by a well known lecturer, and 
by making such measured drawings and 
sketches of historial buildings and furniture, 
&¢., as were accessible to me.—Yours faith- 
fully, PROVINCIAL STUDENT. 
As regards the general question everything 
depends upon whether your aim is to pass 
examinations or to acquire really valuable 
knowledge. Your plan of making measured 
drawings and sketches from existing examples 
is excellent, and in time you will gain the 
knowledge which you want, but the process, 
though sure, isslow. The most recent general 
text-books on the subject at a moderate price 
are Ward’s Historic Ornament, two vols., 
Chapman and Hall, and Meyer’s Handbook of 
Ornament, Batsford (which gives an enormous 
number of examples, but only a small quantity 
of explanatory text). Messrs. Batsford have 
also in the press a book called “Notes on 
Ornament,” by Mr. Glaisher, of the Manchester 
School of Art. A study of any of these might 
be supplemented by that of books of examples 
dealing with various periods, when you have 
made up your mind what periods and styles 
are most worth your while to pursue in detail. 
The examination paper which you send appears 


rather discursive, but you must remember 
that the examiners endeavour to cover as large 
a field as possible, desiring to give an equal 
chance to many different tastes. Fest 63 
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unnecessary. The best timber would be too — 


same remark applied to the best iron, steel, - 


. has been planned with a view to future exten-— 


He did not | 


| the first floor, over the entrance hall, a lecture — 


Kensington Science and Art Department on — 


[May 17, 1899. 
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Professional Practice. — 
Birmingham—A. branch school of art is” 
being erected in Moseley Road, and the 
foundation-stone was laid last week. The — 
land selected for the school is situated at. the — 
corner of Lime Grove and Moseley Road, with — 
a frontage of about 65ft. to the latter. A 
strip, a yard wide, has been given up to the 
widening of Lime Grove, and the new building, — 
which occupies the front half of the remainder, — 


sion, so as eventually to occupy the whole of 
the land. The building when complete will — 
present a symmetrical facade of classic 
character to Moseley Road, with the front — 
entrance block advanced 7ft..in front of. the 
side wings, and crowned with a circular pedi- — 
ment. A large entrance hall leads, through ~ 
an open colonnade, to a stone staircase in the — 
rear, which readily admits to all parts of the 
building. Leading directly from the hall there — 
are also rooms for the masters, curator, and 
library.. Beneath the front portion of the — 
building will be a large basement, to be — 
devoted to modelling and metal work ; and on — 


room will be provided, with an annexe for 
building construction. The rear portion of — 
the building will consist of three large class- — 
rooms. All these classrooms are well lighted, 
and approached by a corridor running along — 
the central axis of the building, which will — 
constitute the main artery of communica- — 
tion when the building is extended. The work 
is being carried out from designs by Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake, architect, by Messrs. Smith and Pitts, 
builders, who are under contract to complete 
the school by July 31st next for the sum of 
£6,602, minus an allowance of £100 for the old 
buildings. i. 


Chingford. — Queen Elizabeth’s Hunting 
Lodge, in Epping Forest, is to be restored at a 
cost of £500. The lodge is an oblong struc- 
ture of timber, 30ft. by 20ft., consisting of 
three stories, with gabled ends and high- 
pitched roof, the staircase projecting from the 
hall. The massive timbers are still in parti- 
cularly good condition, the walls being up- 
right and the floors level. The restorations 
are to be carried out in accordance with 
recommendations submitted to the Corpora-— 
tion of London. by Mr. J. O; Scott. In_ his 
report Mr. Scott points out that when the 
building was “restored” fourteen years ago 
the object seemed to have been to make the 
building appear new, and he recommends the — 
removal of the partition on the first floor, 
taking away the plaster, restoring the wood- 
work, providing a new oak floor and ceiling, 
adding four new windows, and restoring the 
exterior. . Be 
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Halifax.—The memorial stone of a new 
public haJl for Halifax was laid recently. Mr 
W.C. Williams is the architect. The building 
will comprise a large hall with a seating 
capacity tor 2662. persons as follows :—Audi- — 
torium 932, grand circle 500, balcony 730 

orchestra 500; a ballroom constructed on the 
latest principles; a lecture-theatre with — 
seating capacity of 370; and a reading-room or 
lounge with entrance from Fountain Street. 
There will also be eight shops; and)a 
restaurant or dining-room, capable of accomm 
dating 200 people, is provided in the basement 
The total amount of the tenders is £20,482, 
and the cost of site £8,537. oa 


Wanisworth.—The special committee 
with reference to the provision of new Board 
room and office accommodation for the Cla: 
ham and Wandsworth Union, have reported 
that, in pursuance of the power vested in them, 
they had appointed Mr, Alexander Graham, of 
Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent Street, London, W 
to be the assessor to advise the guardians as 
the merits of the respective designs re 
in connection with the new Board roon 
offices, at a fee of fifty guineas. Mr. Fred 
W. Hingston, of Westover Road, Wands 
Common, and Portland House, Basin 
Street, E.C., has been appointed | 
surveyor. ee PR 
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he An Extension of Victoria Pier, Pem- 

__ broke, was opened by the Duchess of York last 

_ week, . 

_ A new Library at Putney has been 
opened. It occupies an area of 11,000 square 
feet, and contains about 9,000 books. 

New Public Baths at Radcliffe have 
been erected, and were opened recently. They 

_ are in Whittuker Street, and have cost £5,000. 

A Statue has been erected to the memory 

_ of Admiral Phillip, the first Governor of Aus 

tralia, at Sydney, at a cost of £12,500. 

_ A Memorial to the Gordon Highlanders 

who fell in the recent campaigns is to be 

erected in Aberdeen in the shape of a granite 
cross. 

_ A Public Library for Colwall.—aA new 

uublic library was opened by the Bishop of 

Hereford, on the 9th inst, at the village of 

Colwall, near Malvern. 

_ MerryStreet School, Motherwell, is being 

_ greatly enlarged according to plans by Mr. A. 

Cullen, F.RI.B.A. Messrs... Maccall and 

_ Harvie are the measurers. 

A new Hospital is being built in Oxford 

_ Street and Gloucester Street, Manchester, in 

_ accordance with the designs of Messrs. A. 

_ Waterhouse and Son, of London. 

_ A Monument to Duke Ernest of Coburg 


= 


_ was unveiled at Coburg last Wednesday. The 
monument, which is in the form of an eques- 
Seon statue in bronze, is the work of Professor 
_ Eberlien, of Berlin. 
_ _ Guildhall Art Gallery. — It has been 
decided by the Court of Common Council to 
e€ an annual allowance of £500 for the 
_ pirchase of paintings or drawings to be 
_ exhibited in the Corporation Art Gallery at 
_ Guildhall. 
B _ Tae Gladstone Memorial.—At a meeting 
_ of the Executive Committee of the Gladstone 
_ Liberal Memorial Fund, it was announced that 
_ Mr. F. W. Pomeroy has completed the statue 
_ of Mr. Gladstone in clay, and will shortly com- 
‘Mmence on the marble. 


__ Byron Statue for Aberdeen.—The Aber- 
- deen Byron Statue Sub - Committee have 
decided to erect a bronze figure of the poet in 

front of the grammar school of which Byron 

_ Was a pupil, and they have chosen Mr. Pitten- 
-dreigh Macgillivray as sculptor. 

__ New Public Buildings at Bristol.—The 
_ Bristol City Council have applied to the Local 
Government Board for permission to borrow 

__ £7,125 for the provision of a Council Chamber 

_ and Public Offices, and £3,250 for the erection 
of fire stations. It is proposed that the 
_ Council Chamber be 60ft. by 34ft. wide. 


_ A handsome cross in Aberdeen granite 
has been erected over the grave of Sir Frank 
Lockwood, in the cemetary at Putney Vale, 
adjoining Wimbledon Common. The design 
is an adaptation of the Ancient Cross at 
ronsay, and stands about 12ft. high. The 
_ work has been carried out by the Art Memorial 
_ Company, of West Norwood. 
Excavating Accident at Yarmouth.— 
uring excavating work for the Yarmouth 
Water Company’s new reservoir at Caister 
there was an alarming subsidence of earth 
_ tons of soil suddenly fell into the pit where 
‘ hree men were working. Two of the men 
-_ extricated themselves, but the other had to be 
dug out, and it was found that both his legs 
vere fractured. ~ 
A Beautiful Memorial Window has been 
erected in the south aisle of the Choir of 
Lichfield Cathedral to the late Ven. Melville 
Horne Scott. A sum of £561 was raised, and 
fter paying the cost of the window, the 
he balance is to be invested. The particular 
subject of the window has been selected 
according to the plan of the windows in the 
outh aisle—all being taken from the early 
hapters of the Acts of the Apostles—and the 
ne represents St. Barnabas and others 
nging the proceeds from the sale of their 
and laying the money at the Apostles’ 
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. Sub-Committee. 


A New Town Hall. — A resolution was 
carried at a meeting of ratepayers at Maindee 


in favour of building a new Town Hall at 


Newport, Mon., on another site, instead of 
extending the present structure, as had been 
proposed. 

Leeds Public Baths.—The fifth public 
bathing establishment, erected by the Leeds 
Corporation, was opened recently. It is situated 
in the Meanwood Road, and has cost £13,000. 
The architects were Messrs. W. Hanstock and 
Son, of Leeds and Batley. 

The Propo:ed Enlargement of Bradford 
Town Hall, in view of the extension of the 
city boundaries, was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Bradford Corporation Finance 
The subject is to be con- 
sidered again at a future meeting. 

New Church at West Bromwich.—The 
foundation stones of a new Primitive Metho- 
dist Church in the Lyng district of West 
Bromwich were laid a short time ago. The 
church is to be erected from plans by Mr. 
Alfred Long, and will cost £4,990. 


The Improvement of St. Ninian’s 
Cathedral, Perth, is being proceeded with. 
Of the £10,000 aimed at last year, £8,629 10s. 8d. 
has been paid or promised, but the improve- 
ments, which were then estimated to cost 
£10,000, have since been found to amount to 
£14,950. 

A new Coroner’s Court for Poplar.—It 
has been decided by the Poplar District Board 
by a majority of one to erect the new coroner’s 
court by direct labour. The cost is estimated 
to exceed £6,900, and this will be the largest 
work carried out by this system in the East of 
London. 

Historical Bath.—The Bath Corporation 
is pursuing a scheme of affixing mural tablets 
on some of the many houses in the city possess- 
ing historic interest. They have just caused 
one to be placed on the facade of 19, Bennett 
Street, where Admiral Phillip, the — first 
Governor of Australia, lived. 

Another Statue of Cromwell.—At a meet- 
ing of the St. Ives (Hunts.) Town Council last 
Thursday, it was decided to try to obtain funds 
for the erection of a statue in St. Ives to the 
Protector. Huntingdon is also endeavouring 
to raise a fund for a statue of Cromwell, and it 
is thought that this has stirred up the people 
of St. Ives. 

A Bust of Mr. Gladstone, which is said 
to be exceedingly lifelike, has just been execu- 
ted for the Liverpool Reform Club by Mr. H. 
C. Fehr. The bust has been made to the 
order of the Art Memorial Company, of West 
Norwood. Mr. Gladstone is represented in 
his L.L.D. robes at the period when he was 
passing the Home Rule Bill. . 


Medieval Paris at the Exhibition.—Not 
far from the Machinery Hall at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, an imitation of the Cour des Miracles, 
or reproduction of the notorious beggars’ haunt 
of the Middle Ages, has been organised. The 
show is called “ Paris in 1400,’ and has been 
planned by M. Colibert. The district between 
Notre Dame des Victoires, near the Bourse 
and the Porte Saint-Denis, has been repro- 
duced in panoramic fashion, with appropriate 
imitations in minature of various monuments 
and buildings. The Mayfair of the Middle 
Ages is also shown, and the exhibition on the 
whole promises to prove an attraction asa 
curious reconstruction of a picturesque portion 
of old Paris. 


A.A. Officers for 1899-1900.— The 
following is the result of the election of 
officers for the Architectural Association for 
the coming year :—President: G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne. Vice-Presidents : E. Howley Sim, 
H. T. Hare. Committee: B. Pite, W. A. Pite, 
P. J. Marvin, A. H. Hart, F. G. F. Hooper, 
H. A. Satchell, M. Garbutt, W. A. Forsyth, 
W. H. Seth-Smith, A. Bolton. Hon. Treasurer 
Hampden W. Pratt. Hon. Librarian: A. S. 
Flower. Hon. Secretaries: G. B. Carvill, R.S. 
Balfour. The foregoing form the Committee, 
Hon. Solicitor: W.H. Jamieson. Hon. Assist- 
ant Librarian: W. B. Dukes. Hon. Auditors: 
J. W. Stonhold, W. E. Davis. Assistant Sec. 


and Registrar: D, G. Driver. 


Views and Reviews. 


THE EXHIBITION AT KNIGHTS- 
BRIDGE. 


In the galleries of the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers there are 
things, pictures especially, to be seen with a 
degree of comfort which may possibly be 
experienced elsewhere, but never at Burling- 
ton House. There is no overcrowding either 
of persons or paintings, and, with regard to the 
latter, thera is the inestimable advantage of 
having them all on the line, excepting only 
the few that may as well be a little higher. 
If only the light were better the condition of 
things would be perfect, but unfortunately 
during a great part of press day it was quite 
insufficient. In the main galleries it is all 
right when the sun shines, but there is never 
anything like enough on the walls of the room 
where the drawings and prints are, and as 
these form an important part of the whole 
exhibition the disappointment appeared to be 
general. The critic is more likely to be serene 
and impartial under conditions which favour 
the exercise of his very peculiar faculty than 
he can hope or pretend to be when there aré 
thousands of things to be seen, but ever here 
he may wonder, considering what he has 
heard of the vigorously exclusive policy of the 
Society, that so much inferior work is ad- 
mitted. 

It must be because the Society, being 
nothing if not eclectic, is prepared to bestow 
its blessing upon whatsoever savours of art 
that such an absurdity as “ Fate,” No. 146, is 
admitted. The artist has better to. show, and 
such a taste of his quality as we have in the 
other room should have been considered enough. 
An artist and naught else is the painter of 
* Persephone,” No. 202, who fails, it is thought, 
completely. The public is much to be pitied, 
because designers, for the most part devoid of 
any imaginative faculty, are so often required 
to give form to our conceptions of life in 
worlds not our own, and this is a Case in 
point. One can imagine them saying: “Space 
here for the decorative artist,” and space is 
given accordingly. 

There is evident everywhere here an im- 
partial delight in mere art; the consequence 
is that all kinds are represented, and of each we 
are shown the best, the best that was to be had : 
By Mr, Whistler, the very quintessence of etch- 
ing; by Mr. Whistler elsewhere some selected 
bits of portraiture that seem to forbid our 
attempting more in that direction. We say 
“in that direction” advisedly, for it is not for 
everyone to discover either in face or form 
what Mr. Whistler does; nor, on the other 
hand, is it pretended that his selections 
exhaust the whole subject, and what Mr. 
Henry sees may be thought in its way to be 
quite as important; for characterisation 
assisted by absolute artistry can never go 
further nor be more completely satisfactory 
than in his portraits here. 

If it be true that the French imagine nothing 
but what is impure, and that the Scotch are 
excessively sparing of what little imagination 
they have, it would seem to follow as a matter 
of course that the best of the portraits and 
landscapes should be the most remarkable 
things in the show, and certain it is that they 
are. Taking a number of Lavorys. and 
Guthries for granted, the best remembered, 
perhap;, are Alexander Mann’s, No. 104; 
T. T. Allsop’s, No. 113; Harold Speed’s, No. 230 ; 
J. Sauter’s, No. 51; and Mrs. Walton’s, No. 155. 
It hippens only too often that the painter is 
more in love with his brush than his sitter, 
but this from the earliest times has been so, 
and by way of compensation for what does not 
appear, we ask that the painting itself, as if 
by Velasquez or Rembrandt, shall be amaz- 
ingly good. Speaking generally, then, of 
landscapes and portraits together, there are 
numberless ways in which Nature affects the 
printer, and as many of telling her story. 
Whoever has perfected any one of such ways is 

a master in his own sphere, and able to impart 
to whatever he does the ineffacable distinction 
of style. What delights one here is the fact 
that of each of these styles there is one perfect 
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example at least. Compare for its breadth 
and almost epic simplicity No. 227, Calma 
Crepuscolare, by the Italian Fragiocomo, with 
the more familiar Anglo-Gallican renderings 
of Nature, seen dimly because of the heat and 
the vapours, and it will be agreed that room 
has been made for nearly everything good of 
its kind. 

In the rooms devoted to drawings and 
engravings we arrive at the same conclusion ; 
in every art the top note struck by some recog- 
nisable master, and nothing could be more 
instructive than works disposed in this way, 
for they illustrate almost to perfection, the 
principles we would if we could inculcate. It 
is proposed to make the sculpture and other 
examples of craft together with those in the 
New Gallery the subject of a separate notice. 

E . 


THE NATURE OF GOTHIC. 


One of the very few necessary and inevitable 
utterances of the century. That is William 
Morris’ estimate of the matter, contained 
within this little book which Mr. George Allen 
is offering to the’ public for the sum of 1s. 
It is a reprint of a chapter from Ruskin’s 
“Stones of Venice” which explains with mar- 
vellous insight and lucidity the real nature of 
Gothic architecture. It was a good idea to 
publish this notable chapter in this cheap and 
handy. form, for it constitutes practically a 
complete treatise by itself and contains but 
few references to other pirts of the book of 
which it forms a part. Moreover, it is a fine 
example of that combination of artistic and 
ethical teaching to which Ruskin’s writings 
owe both their charm and their enduring in- 
fluence. Such teaching as this chapter con- 
tains is not yet out of date, and one can 
imagine that many who have: never read the 
* Stones of Venice,” or the “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” will learn from this booklet to 
look with new interest on the rude work of 
the old Gothic sculptors, and see in it the 
- signs of a noble freedom which in these latter 
days we have lost.» One may suppose, too, that 
many who have thought of Gothic architec- 
ture merely as a matter of gables and pointed 
arches will learn from this book something of 
its soul—its true inwardness as the modern 
phrase has it—as well as of its outward form. 
No doubt, also, many who are familiar with the 
original work -will-be glad to possess them- 
selves of this reprint for the sake of the pre- 
face by. William Morris, from which we have 
already quoted. The lesson which Ruskin 
here teaches is, according to Morris: 

that art is the expression of man’s pleasure in labour ; 
that it is possible for man to rejoice in his work, for, 
strange as it may seem to us to-day, there have been 
times when he did rejoice in it; and, lastly, that unless 
man’s work once again becomes a pleasure to him, the 
token of which change will be that beauty is once again 
a natural and necessary accompaniment of productive 
labour, all but the worthless must toil in pain, and 
therefore live in pain. So that the result of the 
thousands of years of man’s effort on the earth must be 
general unhappiness and universal degradation—un- 
happiness and degration, the conscious burden of which 
will grow in proportion to the growth of man’s intelli- 
gence, knowledge, and power over materia] nature. 

A number of the original illustrations are 
reproduced, but a number of others to- which 
reference is made in the text are omitted. 
This.is rather irritating. to the reader; still 
one cannot. expect everything for a shilling, 
and if the reader’s interest is excited to such 
a degree that he forthwith purchases the whole 
work from which this is an extract, that per- 
haps is about the best thing that could 
happen. 

“The Nature of Gothic,’ by John Ruskin, with a 


preface by William Morris. George Allen, 156; Charing 
Cross Road, London. Price 1s. net. 


———— 


Artisans’ Dwellings in Manchester.— 
The Local Government Board having given 
their sanction to the City Council borrowing 
£10,000 for. the erection of artisans’ dwellings 
in’ Milk Street, and having also approved of 
the plans of the buildings, the Improvement 
Committee, at their meeting’ last Wednesday, 
were in a position to decide to advertise for 
tenders for the erection of the houses forth- 
with.» ‘The proposal is to build sixty-one tene- 
ments, in four blocks; on the dual principle. 
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Under Discussion. 


PEOPLES PALACE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of this Society was held on 
Saturday, April 29th, Mr. Francis R. ‘Taylor in 
the chair. A paper was read by Mr. H. A. 
Darling on ‘Girder Construction.” The 
author, is his opening remarks, said that some 
few years ago wrought-iron was almost 
universally used, it being cheaper than steel. 
At the present time, however, the more 
economical methods employed in the manu- 
facture of steel have changed this, and it is 
now the exception to specify wrought-iron for 
structures, steel having taken its place. It 
was pointed out that rolled joists were un- 
economical, especially for large spans, because 
of the section being uniform from end to end, 
and consequently no provision was made for 
the variation of the stresses to which the 
girder was subjected. This was to some 
extent remedied by the use of compound 
girders, but there was a great waste of 
material in many of the stock sections, the 
greatest waste occurring in the web. Plate 
girders were then considered,'and the processes 
involved in the manufacture of the common 
types of iron and steel girders were described. 
On the conclusion of the paper a series of 
questions on practical details were asked and 
answered, and a vote of thanks was accorded 
by acclamation to the author.—A paper on 
“ Portland cement” was then read by Mr. 
Albert Grenville, which dealt with the manu- 
facture, properties, and uses of the material. 
The paper was well illustrated with lantern 
slides, and on its conclusion a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded t) the lecturer. The 
meeting then adjourned.—The next visit will 
be made to the “ Charterhouse,” on Saturday, 
May 13th, through the kindness of Canon 
Haig Browne. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SILCHESTER. 


An unusually large audience was attracted 
to a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House to hear the results of last 
year’s excavations on the site of the Roman 
city of Silchester. The paper read on this 
subject by Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope and 
G. E. Fox was illustrated by plans and lantern 
slides. A large number of the antiquities 
found were also displayed on the table and 
walls. Conspicuous amongst these were a 
quern with its wooden handle still remaining 
intact, a sepulchral urn containing burnt 
human bones, a tile inscribed ‘ Satis,’ the 
usual array of pottery, and some mosaic pave- 
ments. Amongst the pottery was a large 
amphora which created some amusement, In 
reply to an inquiry from a Fellow as to how 
the President knew that it was an amphora, 
he replied that it must be one because both its 
handles were missing. The insule (or rec- 
tangular blocks between the streets), explored 
in 1898, lie next the city wall on the south- 
west between the small postern gate in the 
west wall and the south gate. As the result 
of nine years’ work twenty blocks, covering an 
area of 65 acres out of a total of 100 acres 
within the walls, have been explored, and all the 
buildings found therein plotted on the plan. 
Between insule XIX. and XX. and the city 
wall is a triangular piece of land which was also 
excavated; insula XIX. proved to be decidedly 
the most interesting. It differed from all the 
other insulz in being entirely inclosed within 
a wall, measuring 384ft. from north to south 
and 271ft. from east to west. Within this 
inclosure was a remarkably fine house of the 
better class, built round a courtyard, and 
having the usual winter rooms heated by hypo- 
causts. Adjoining the house on the south side 
was a large workshop, and in the yard outside 
were two water tanks. Mr. St. John Hope 
suggested that the tanks possibly indicated 
the existence of a tannery. The size and import- 
ance of the house may be gathered from the fact 
that it presented a frontage of 166ft. to the road. 
At the south-west corner of insula XIX. the 
sepulchral iron containing incinerated bones 
was discovered. At a depth of 1ft. 9in. below 


the foundations of the mansion in insula XIV. | 


tersea, S.W., cashier; George B. Fenn, 129, — 
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were discovered the remains of an earlier’ 
house, built partly of timber, and having a very — 
remarkable tesselated pavement. The design — 
of the pavement, indicates, Mr. G. E. Fox — 
pointed out, that it probably dates from the 1st — 
century A.D.,and that therefore the house to | 
which it belonged was, if his views were ~ 
correct, the earliest yet found on the site. The — 
ornament consists of elegant scrolls of foliage — 
resembling the painted designs at Pompei and 
on Samian ware, thus differing altogether from — 
the later mosaic pavements in which the plait, © 
or braidwork, and the Greek fret predominate, — 
Mr. Alma Tadema agreed with Mr, G. K. Fox — 
that the pavement was an attempt to imitate 
painting in Mosaic rather than the product of 
a true artist in Mosaic. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. F. Haverfield said that the 
plan of the city as now revealed to him by the — 
last nine years’ excavation seemed to show 
that the builders copied a Celtic rather than — 
an Italian model. Mr. C. H. Read, of the ~ 
British Museum, called attention to the fact 
that none of the glass vessels dug up showed 4 
any trace of iridescence, which he attributed 
rather to the composition or fabric of - the E. 
glass than tothe conditions of their burial during 
the last thousand years. Sir Henry Howorth — 
created much laughter by saying that he had ~ 
for years been endeavouring to induce his friend — 
Mr. Alma Tadema to turn his attention to 
Britain during the Roman occupation, and to 
choose as the subject for his next Academy 
picture a Roman General engaged in some — 
such really noble work as driving the Picts. 
and Scots beyond the Antonine Wall. 


~ 
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New Companies. — 
A. H. Lavers, Limited. 


This company was registered on May Ist 
with a capital of £25,000 in £10 shares, to 
acquire, take over as a going concern, ‘and 
carry on the business of a whiting mannufac- 
turer and brick, cement, and builders’ material 
merchant now carried on by Alfred H. Lavers 
at Lavers Wharf, Nine Elms, London, S.W , 
and to enter into an agreement with the said 
vendors. The first subscribers (each with one 
share) are: Alfred H. Lavers, Lavers Wharf, 
Nine Elms, 8.W., merchant; Thomas Fer- 
guson, 1, Epple Road, Parson Green, 8.W., — 
builder; Charles W. Burdett, 63, Binfield 
Road, Clapham, London, S.W., traveller; — 
George H. Franklin, 39, Patmore Street, Bat- — 


Camberwell New Road, 8.E., traveller; J. N. — 
Everidge, Lovelace Koad, Surbiton, S.W., 
builder ; C. Stone, 15, Wellwinch Road, Milton, — 
near Sittingbourne, Kent, waterman. Alfred 

H. Lavers is the governing director with £500 — 
per annum. Qualification, £500. Remunera- — 
tion of the ordinary directors (if any), £600 — 
divided between them. Registered office, — 
Lavers Wharf, Nine Elms, London, 8.W. = 


Isle of Walney Estates Co., Ltd. 
This company was registered on April 29th, — 
with a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, to — 
acquire any lands and buildings in the Island 
of Walney, in the borough of Barrow-in- — 


' Furness, Lanes., to enter into an agreement — 


with John Poole, to develop and turn to 
account such lands and buildings and to carry — 
on the business of land, estate and house — 
owners and agents, builders, contractors, — 
building material merchants, &c. The first — 
subscribers (each with one share) are: Albert — 
Vickers, 28, Victoria Street, S.W., gent.; S. — 
Loewe, 32, Victoria Street, S.W., merchant ; 

Frank Dawes, 50, Old Broad Street, H.C., — 
solicitor ; J. T. Paine, 32, Victoria Street, S.W., 
secretary ; Arthur T. Dawson, 17, Mount — 
Street, W., Lieut. R.N.; Arthur Lambart, 32, 
Victoria Street, S.W.; Major, R.A. ; and George 
T. Buckham, 32, Victoria. Street, S.W., en- 
gineer. The number of directors is not to be 
less than three nor more than seven. The 
first are Albert Vickers, James Dunn, Alex- 
ander Adamson, George Pattinson and Joh 
Poole. Qualification, £1,000. Remuneratio 
as fixed by the company.. =e 
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Sunderland Properties Company, 

Limited. dante 
This company was registered on April 27th, 
with a capital of £15,000 in £5 shares (of 
which 1000 are preference), to acquire, develop, 
turn to account, work and deal with freehold, 
e’pyhold, and leasehold lands, houses, build- 
ings, ground rents, &c., in or near Sunderland 
or elsewhere. The number of the directors is 
not to be less than five nor more than twelve. 
The first are: Alexander Prosser, hatter, of 
20, Belle Vue Park, Sunderland; Grainger 
I[eslop; John Mitchinson, chemist, of 6, White 
Ifouse Crescent, Sunderland; William C. 
Hictherington, engineer, of 12, Vicarage 
Terrace, Sunderland; and Lawrence Smith, 
marine superintendent, of 28, Lorne Terrace, 
funderlind. Qualification, twenty shares. 

kkemuneration, as the company may decide. 


Dunn, Bennett and Co., Limited. 

This company was registered on April 29th 
with a capital of £35,000 in £1 shares, to 
acquire and take over as a going concern the 
business now carried on by Thomas W. 
Bennett, William Dunn and Enoch Colclough 
at the Royal Victoria Works, Burslem, Staffs., 
as ‘‘ Dunn, Bennett and Co.,” to enter into an 
agreement with the said vendors and to 
manufacture, sell and deal in earthenware, 
ironstone, pottery bricks, tiles, pipes, china, 
glass, porcelain, terra-cotta, ceramic ware, 
ironmongery, enamelled goods, hardware, etc. 
Tle first subscribers (each with one share 
are:—James 'T. Mogridge, 10, Bartlett’s 
Buildings, E.C., agent: Thomas W. Bennett, 
Royal Victoria Pottery, Burslem,~ potter : 
William Dunn, Bleak Hill, Burslem, potter : 
Enoch Coleclough, Bank Hall, Burslem, gent : 
Alfred W. Bennett, Grove House, Burslem 
potter: John W. Cooper, 13, Peel Street, 
Wolstanton, Stoke-on-Trent, slerk: and 
Spencer Lawton, J.P., Elm -House, Burslem, 
veluer. The number of directors is not to be 
lss than three nor more than seven. The 
frst are :—Spencer Lawton, J.P., Thomas W. 
Bennett, William Dunn, J. 'T. Mogridge and 
A. L. Harkness. Qualification £200. Re- 
muneration £20 each per annum and £30 for 
the chairman. 


_ West’s Stourbridge Brick Co., Ltd. 
This company was registered on April 29th 
with a capital of £10,000 in £1 shares, to 
acquire, take over as a going concern, and 
carry on the business of firebrick, fireclay, 
brick and tile manufacturers and merchants, 
carried on at 5, 5A and 6,.West End Lane, 
Kilburn, and Queen’s Park Goods Station, 
West Kilburn, under the style of “ West’s 
Stourbridge Brick Company,” and at Flora 
W harf, 537 and 589, Harrow Road, W., under 
the style of “ Warner and Co.” The number 
of directors is not to be less than three nor 
more than seven. ‘The first are Alfred H. 
Smith, Samuel J. Dainton, Charles Peach and 
Alfred J. West. Qualification, £100. Re- 
eee £50 per annum, divided between 
chem. ine 


_ John and Henry Cocks, Limited. 
This company was registered on May 2nd 
th a capital of £20,000 in £10 shares, to 
ame take over as a going concern, and 
ry on the business of builders, contractors, 
ewers’ sign board contractors, decorators, 
Bee relic: house, shop, and office fitters, now 
larried on under the style of “John and 
fenry Cocks, at 1, Frederick Place, and Grove 
toad, Mile End Road, E., and at 27, Arnold 
toad, Bow, London, E., and to enter into an 
reement with William B. Read, Miss Mary 
U Ivimey, and Miss Matilda J. Ivimey. The 
er subscribers (each with one share), are :— 
illiam B. Read, Station Road, Epping, 
entleman ; Miss Mary A. Ivimey, B!eck- 
‘ood, Harrogate, Yorks. ; Miss Matilda J. 
vimey, 3, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton; John 
VY. Woolfe, 18, Tubb Road, Leytonstone, 
vaveller ; Morris Gladwell, 44, Addington 
oad, Bow, E., superintendent of works ; 
ur EF. Gregory, Ashleigh, Teesdale Road, 
onstone, clerk; Joseph Custard, 323, East 
ia Dock Road, E., clerk. The first directors 
William B. Read (governing director, 


me, 
—o- 
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with £300 per annum), John W. Woolfe 
governing director, with £50 per annum), 
Morris Gladwell, and Arthur F. Gregory 
(ordinary directors, with remuneration as the 
company may decide), Qualification, one 
share. 


Owen Stone Company, of Scotland, 
Limited. 


This company was registered in Edinburgh 
with a capital of £25,000 in £1 shares, to 
acquire the patent rights, properties, and 
effects formerly belonging to the Owen Stone 
Company (Limited), now in liquidation, and to 
carry on in Scotland, Northumberland, and 
the province of Ulster, the business of patent 
stone - manufacturers, - builders, contractors, 
decorators, and dealers in lime, bricks, timber, 
and other building materials. The ‘first 
subscribers (each with one share) are John 
Kerr, 94, George Street, Edinburgh, con- 
tractor ; Robert Kitchen, Bonnyrigg, Mid- 
lothian, builder ; Gordon Stuart, 56, Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, W.S:; James Annandale, 
Polton, paper maker; James  Romanes, 
44, Queen Street, Edinburgh, C.A.; George 
Reedman, 8, Mary Place, Edinburgh, advocate ; 
John Romanes, 44, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
writer to the signet. ‘The first directors (to 
number not less than three nor more than 
seven) are: James Annandale, G. Blyth, John 
Kerr, Robert Kitchen, Robert Muir, G. Reed- 
man, and James Romanes. Qualification, 250 
shares. Remuneration, as the company may 
decide. : 


Property Alliance, Limited. 


This company was registered on May 3rd, 
with a capital of £250,000 in £1 shares, to 
acquire by purchase, lease, exchange or other- 
wise, lands, buildings, flats, houses, mansions, 
&c., in London or elsewhere, to develop and to 
turn to account the same by preparing build- 
ing sites and by constructing, reconstructing, 
pulling down, altering, improving, decorating, 
furnishing, and maintaining offices, flats, 
houses, factories, cellars, warehouses, shops, 
wharves, buildings, &c., and to advance money 
to builders, tenants, and others. The first 
subscribers (each with one share) are: Israel 
Hart; Bart., Leicester; Lewis H. Isaacs, 5, 
Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, surveyor; 
Lewin Solomon, 55, New Broad Street, E.C., 
architect ; John Law, Holly Bank, West Ewell, 
gentleman; E. C. Arnold, 24, Portland Place, 
W., Captain of Militia; J. 8. Rubenstein, 5, 
Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, solicitor ; and 
William Leggatt,5, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, solicitor. The number of directors is not 
to be less than three nor more than seven; 
the subscribers are to appoint the _ first. 
Qualification, £250. Remuneration, £450 per 
annum and a share in the profits divided 
between them. Registered Office, 24, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


¢ 
Queen’s Gate Mansions Limited. 


This company was registered on May 4th 
with a capital of £12,000 in £1 shares, to 
carry on at or near Hyde Park, London, or 
elsewhere, the business of proprietors of resi- 
dential mansions, also hotel, boarding house, 
and tavern keepers, job masters, bath pro- 
prietors, kc. The first subscribers (each with 
one share) are: Percy W. Evennett, 19, South- 
wold Road, Upper Clapton, clerk; F. A. 
Dawson, 43, Lausanne Road, Peckham, 8.E., 
accountant; Frank G. Exell, 6, - Valley 
Road, Streatham, S.W., clerk; Frank H. 
Kent, 18, Stanwich Road, Stamford Hill, 
N., clerk; Frederick W. Stiff, 7, Hazelville 
Road, Hornsey-rise, N., clerk; Frank H. 
Strange, -36, Northcote Road, Croydon, 
clerk; and William ~H. Bustard, 134, St. 
Stephen’s Road, Upton Park, E., secretary. 
The number of directors is not to be less than 
two nor more than five; the first are William 
Kirby and others to be appointed by the sub- 
scribers. No qualification. Remuneration as 
fixed by the company. 


The Southwark Art Exhibition is to 
remain open till May 28th, including Sundays. 


Keystones. 


The Construction of Roads upon the 
Castelnau Estate at Mortlake is being carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Robert 
Willey, of 33, New Bridge Street, London, 
H.C. The outlay will be about £3,000. 


New City Institute.—The Bishop of 
London last Wednesday afternoon laid the 
foundation stone of a new school and technical 
institute, under a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners, in connection with Sir John Cass’s 
School at Aldgate, founded in 1710. 


A New Temple for Ilfracombe Free- 
masons.—The foundation-stone of a new 
temple for the members of the Lodge Concord, 
1135, was laid at Ilfracombe last Wednesday. 
The site is in Northfield Road, and the build- 
ing is being erected from designs by Mr. H. 
M. Gardner. ; 


New Schools for Peebles.—At a special 
meeting of the Peebles School Board it was 
unanimously resolved to feu from Lord 
Elibank three acres of ground at Kingsland, 
Peebles, on which to erect an elementary 
school to accommodate 600 children, at’ an 
estimated cost of £8,000. c 


A Discovery in Oxford Street.—During 
some recent excavations along Oxford Street, 
London, W., the workmen came upon quite 
a number of the ancient wooden pipes, formerly 
used to convey water through the streets 
of London. They consist of small elm 
trees, bored with a hole 6in. in diameter. 


A New Graving Dock.—The new graving 
dock at the Canada Dock, Liverpool, has been 
formally opened. It contains 3,226,648 cubic 
feet of water, and can be emptied at the rate 
of 922 tons a minute. The pumping installa- 
tion consists of three centrifugal pumps, each 
of 5lin. diameter and capable of discharging 
1,000 tons a minute if necessary.! 


The Richmond and District Victoria 
Hospital, erected as a memorial of ‘the 
Diamond Jubilee, has just been formally 
opened, The building is one storey high and 
comprises two wards, each having three beds, 
for males and females respectively. ‘There is 
a special ward with a single bed. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Clark and Moscrop, of Dar- 
lington. 

The Lucknow Memorial.—A monument, 
erected by the officers and men of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry to their predecessors, 
the gallant 32nd Foot Regiment, to commemo- 
rate their share in the defence of the 
Residency, was unveiled recently by Lady 
Inglis. ‘'he memorial has been erected on the 
lawn facing the main Residency building, 
and consists of two huge blocks of Cornish 
granite from the Bosahan Quarry, near 
mrs with suitable inscriptions on™» both 
sides, 


t 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, May 17, 
Society or Arts.—Mr. J. E. Jackson, on “The Law 
of Trade Marks.” 8 p.m. 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS’ INSTITU- 
TI0ON.—Ordinary meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 


Thursday, May 18. 

Socrery FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
Arts.—Mr. Henry Hawkley on * Lithography— past 
and present.” 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS (at the Society 
of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, W.C.).—Discussion on Mr. 
P. VY. McMahon’s paper on “ Electric Locomotives in 
Practice and Tractive Resistance in Tunnels, with Notes 
on Electric Locomotive Design.”’ 8 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hatt, LonpoN WALL (Lectures on Car- 
pentry and Joinery).—Professor Bannister Fletcher on 
“Timber Roofs, Tie Beam, and Hammer Beam.”’ 
7.30 p.m, 

Roya Instrrution.—Mr, Lewis F. Day on *‘ Em- 
broidery.”’ IIE. 3 p.m, 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—8.30 p.m. 

Friday, May 19. 

Royat InstituTI0ON.—The Bishop of Bristol on “ Runic 
and Ogam Characters and Inscriptions in the British 
Isles.” 9 p.m. 

Wednesday, May 24. 
Society or Arts.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m, 
Thursday, May 25. 

Socrety or Arcurrects.—Meeting at 8 p.m. 

Society or Arts—(Indian Section.).—Meeting 
4,30 p.m, 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£8. d. £ 8. da. 
Alay, best 3.0.00) perload =~§3 0 0 310 0 
Sainfoin mixture ... i do. 8 0 0 815 0 
Clover, best ... as do. 310 0 45 0 
Beans ... We tt per ar. 166 — 
Straw cs dutl. 2% perload 1 4 0 118 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French percwt. 1 4 6 15 8 
Colza, English per cwt. Lon =a _ 
Copperas... at a per ton 20 0 _ 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. 1.5.0 115 0 
Lard ... a: BY: ww. ~=—sper cwt. 15-6 - 
Linseed per cwt. 019 0 —_ 
Neatsfoot per gal. 0.2 6 040 
Paraffin 3 per cwt. 010 2 019 0 
Pitch .. R perbarrel 9 8 0 0 8 6 
Tallow, Town +. - percwt. 13420 n GS: is) 
Tar, Stockholm . perbarrel 1 6 6 _ 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 113 6 _ 
Glue... ia A . percwt. 119 6 218 6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 - 
Do: red a2: ee =. per cwt. 017 0 _ 
Soda crystals per ton 215 0 -= 
Shellac, orange ... .. per ewt. 312.0 _ 
Do. sticklac .. .. do. 22 6 215.0 
Pumice stone, ie do. 08 9 - 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 87 0-0 = 
Iron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet do. 12 5 0 12.10 
Lead, pig, Spanish ee do. 14.5 0 - 
Do. English commonbrands do. 1410 0 _ 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sq.ft.and upwards do. 1610 0 -- 
Dos pipe’ sao se do. 17 5 0 = 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads ... = do 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Straits... ... do. 116 16 3 117.6 3 
Do, English ingots do. =116--0)-0, .107-20=-0 
Zine, sheets, English 3 do 2710 0 2510 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne ... do. 31 0 0 J 
Do, Spelter Hie ers do. 2810 0 2816 3 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel _ per load. 3 0 0 40 0 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 4 7 6 65 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 510 0 
Do. Petersburg... ace do. 400 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd &lst per P.Std. 1015 0 18 10 0 
Do. do. 4th & 8rd. do. 12 0 0 12 5 0 
Do _do. unsorted do. 75 0 8 5 0 
Do. Riga ... Me Ste do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburgist Yellow do. 1415 0 — 
Do. do. 2nd ,, do. 12 0 0 _ 
Do, do. . Unsorted ,, do. 8 0 0 1010 0 
Do. do. White do. 715 0 915 0 
Do. Swedish ... es do. ITD: 12 0 0 
Do, White Sea... = do. 2° 5.0 — 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 1610 0 22 0 0 
Do. do. end do. 1220 0 — 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. 7.0 0 7.15 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 9 00 10 5 0 
Do. do. 38rd &2nd do. 6 5 0 8 0 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. PRE 8 00 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. | 


Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 
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j £ 3. d. £8. da 
Battens, all kinds ... per P. Std. 710 0 812 6 
Flooring Boards, 1in. 
prepared, Ist persquare O11 6 _ 
Do. ST as do. 010 6 011 0 
Do 8rd &e. ... do. 09 0 ma) 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec do. 812 6 3:17 6 
Box, Tarkey=2 fo. wis. perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba . perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 45 
Do. Honduras do. 0 0 37/8 = 
Do. Tobasco do. 0 0 421/22 — 
Elm, Quebec ES z perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 54 _ 
Do. African do. 0 0 81/16 — 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 4 23/32—6 23/32 
Do. Tobasco... 0. 0 0 4 23/82—5 21/32 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 3 5 0 85 U 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 5-0-0 
Teak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 915 0 14 5-0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 815 0 515 0 
Do. Odessa Crown.. do. 815 0 5 15 0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft.0 2 38 0 568 
TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” ‘No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABER, BARGOED (Wales).—For the erection of forty 
houses, Aber, Bargoed. Mr. @. Kenshole, architect, Duffryn 
House. Ystrad Mynach :— 


Tom Evans ... £10,549 0] Jones Bros. ... - .. £8,026 10 
Jenkins & Sons .. 8,270 0} J.C. Richards .. -... 7,839 10 
D. W. Rosser .. 8,265 0| Williams & Sons ... 7,840 0 
Marsh & Wride 8,210 0| Davies Bros. ... .. 7,613 3 
W. Harris .. ay ,107 0|James and Sons, 

Lewis Davies... ... 8,075 0 Penygraig* .. ... 7,555 0 
Morgan & Sons 8,045 13 * Accepted. 


BEUKENHAM.—For alterations and additions to pair of 
cottages, Thelsey Park, Beckenham. Mr. Alfred Cox, archi- 
tect, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi :— 


G. Palmer ... £1,969 | E. Orpin .. _.... ... £1,871 
JEicks soho, 1,920 | H. Heathfield . 1,827 
Syme & Duncan ... 1,889 | L. Evans, Bromley... _1,795 


BUCKNALL.—For Abbey Hulton section of the Buck- 
nall Sewerage scheme. Larner Sugden, F.R.I.B.A., engi- 
neer and surveyor to the Council, 20, Cheapside, Hanley, 


and at Leek:— 
| Bagnall ... 2, £1,181 0] Cornes ... .... ... .... £1,050 
Barke .. 1,125 16 | Williams, Etruria* .... 940 
* Accepted. : 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For residence in Hamilton- 


Mr. Thomas Jenkins, archi- 
Quantities by the 


road, for Mr James Gilbert. 
tect, 35, High-street, Burton-on-Trent. 
architect :— 


G. Kennard... £65019 | A. Geary... re eee sn OE 
G. Hodges. ... 610 0|R. Kershaw (accepted)... 597 
H. Edwards... 605 0 


CARDIFF,—For erecting new chureh of St. Martin’s, 
Roath, Cardiff. Mr. F. R. Kempson, architect, Cardiff. 
Quantities by Mr. Chas. Taylor, Cardiff :— 


Thomas and Co. ... £14,879 0| H. Gibbon , 102 £13;108 -0 
Luscombe 14,500 0| Morgan and Co. ... 11,800 0 
Shepton and Son... -13.427 10| Latty and Co. 10,771 0 
H. Smith... ... ... 13,421 0] Beames and 

Stephens, Bastow, Nephew Sie? ane = gyeo0 0 


and Co., Lim. ... 13,397 0 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


JOURNAL 
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FLOORING BLOCKS. 
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YELLOW. PITCH PIN | 


Per 100 Blocks 


out of sizes, At Whart. |°%,Ship within) at whar 
174x3x3 12 8 

1734x3x2 8 9 

174x3x1} 6 9 6 0 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING, 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— : 
13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square. — 
1 x4h 4, 42/6 ” 21/- ” 

Above prices include desiccating. a 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. — 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 3 


Telephone No. G01 Avenue, | 
WINN’S PATENT — 
-FACKIM” é 


SYPHON CISTERN. 


100,000 SOLD. 


Price List—As drawn, 18s.; Galvanised, 26s, 


CHARLES WINN & CO., Birmingham 
London Offices: 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. $ 
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. PRICES & “PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 


UEMETT 4 SON 12 MANUFACTIRERS OF SAM TARY WARE | 


LONDON OFFICE; HAMBRO WHARF [UPPER THAMES ST. E.C. .> 
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The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 
Pies a Engineers & Ironfounders 


Manufacturers of 
STAIRCASES 


(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). 


i'RON 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. 
IRON DOORS, 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINCS. 


~ 


=: 


| General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


LARGE SHOWROOM AT 


ia 4 THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 


PANCRAS ROAD, LGNDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. 
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BY TheLaRcest Show Roomin Lonoon. 


‘Is the Best Material for Road- 
_-Ways,. Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- 


house Floors, Basements, 

‘Stables, Coachhouses, | <A. ) a 

Slaughterhouses, Pa we - | were first used over fifty years ats 

Breweries, ee For the most Complete and Perma-_ Wl |i Ihe present day are the hestesze 

Lavatories, can be dof Cc t S ty obtainable meaxmmrerarerprsray 
nent Record o ELE Ht \ Write lor Catalogue of Flooring andes } 


obtained from 
the Offices, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


: THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, NN 
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W.F. REYNOLDS & Co., 


=WOODWORKING MACHINERY MAKERS, 
ACORN WORKS, EDWARD ST., BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
LONDON, S.E. 


HAND-POWER SAW BENCH. NEW TENONING MACHINE. 


| ll 
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NEW PATTERN VERTICAL 
SPINDLE MACHINE. 
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| - Patterns op Fipplication 
Kines R® Chetsen Coneon’ Sy. 
ACADEMY 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN, 


of the 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. “8 


HAND-POWER LIST, No. 149 B.J. 
STEAM-POWER LIST, No. 148 B.J. 
SENT FREE BY POST ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION. 


Binding Cases may be had on application to the Manager. 
Price 1s. od. each. 


Olazed Iles for all purpases,, [0 SB 


HAMILTON 
THE PATENT TILE WORKS 
HOUSE, Order the Special Numbers BURSLEM ) 
or Dirkbeck Bank Chambers. {3 
Southampton Buildings, Ve. 


} neorts AWaep, LONDON. W.C, _ 
1 + LONDON 1862 


LsonDon. 185 3 OF 
REWE.1880. (ALcurta 1883 @& 
AY DD = 
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THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD., ARE PATENTEFS AND MAKERS OF 


IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, 


x 
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CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH.—For the erection of an isola- 

tion hospital, Chinley, for the High Peak Hospital Com- 

mittee. Mr..W. 'R. Bryden, architect, 1, George-street, 


Buxton. Quantities by Mr. eo Cartwright, Sheffield :— 


Tomlinson and M. Simpson £9,008 0 0 
Son.... '... ~ 2. £12,830. 0 0 Scattergood and 
Ives and Co. .. 113588019 0 Warrington, 
Booth and Son 11,050 0 0 New Mills* ... 8,773 7 8 
Haughton &Son 10,197 0 James Salt... ... 8,650 0 0 
Hughes & Stir- * Accepted. 
ling. <.. ... “4. « 9,940°.0~0 


CREWE E.—For new’ Liberal Club premises, recent 
street. Messrs. Wm. Sugden and Son, F.R.1.B.A.. archi- 
tects. Leek. Quantities by Messrs. Mosley and Anderson, 
Northampton, Fair wages clanses in contract :— 


Heath (oy 03.. 4. 1. £2,992 [Stringer =... ay is 285048 

Williams bor aa 2,298 Micklewright | Petters tts | 

Cotterill ... .. 2,108] T.Smith =. ~ 7,974 

Henson ... .. «. 2,072 | Matthews, pearia 1,804 
* Accepted. 


FROME.—For the erection of a malting for Messrs. E. 
Baily and Son, Limited. Mr. W. G. Brown, architect, 
Park-road, Frome. Quantities supplied by architect.;— 


Long and ‘Son nek . £5,143 | Lowe and Sons _..; . £4,610 
Wortand Way ....... 4,835|.C. Barnes, Frome* ... 4,487 
*A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For the erection of two bath turrets at the 
Infirmary, Cale-street, Chelsea; for the Chelsea Guardians. 
Messrs. Lansdell and Harrison, architects, 38, Bow-lane, 
Cheapside, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Northeroft, Son and 
Neighbour :— 


F. 1. Chinchen ... . £6,500 | Wall and Co.. £5,720 

G. Wade .. .. . 6,300} General Builders, “Lim. 5,690 

Gregory and Co. ... 5,897] Spencer, Santo "and 

Godfrey and Son... ... 5,800 Co. . 5,676 

FJand H. F. Higgs ... 5,765 | W. Norton, Chelsea*... 5,270 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.—Removing girls’ offices at Sidney-road School 
frum inside building, also urinals on west side side ; erecting 
new offices for girls in playground ; rebuilding boys’ offices, 
and refitting infants’ offices; enlarging urinal : re- arranging 
tlie hav atories all departments, and providing new drainage 
scheme, except to schoolkeeper’s house; for the London 
School Board ; = 


McCormick and Son... £3,361 | Godson and Sons . £25487 

F. Britton oo Wes gat) 2,8224,.E. Triggs,* 2,449 

Johnson and Co ec; 2,610 Martin, Wells and Co. 2 

Ashby and Horner... 2,556 Killing! ack and Co.* 2,5 
*Accepted; 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


|| For Churches, Schools, 


ct Offices, &c. 
‘y| etimates and full parttoulars on ap 
' plication to 


i) THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


HOMAN’S 


LONDON .—For augmenting the steam producing plant LONDON.—For new premises and alterations, for Messrs. 
at the South-Eastern Hospital, forthe Metropolitan Asylums Green and Son. “Mr, G. Gordon Stanham, architect, 100B, 
Board. Messrs. Burstall and Monkhouse, engineers :— * Queen ‘Vickorsscapredt, E.C. :—: 

Bleckwell & Co. EY Easton, Anderson, and T. Nye "£2,300 | Heywood , £2,155 

Thompson... ...,.. £4,000. Goolden, Lim... ... £1,960 Chamberlain Bros. ©... 2,280] John Applsh Com: ; 
bem ies & Sons, Lim... 8,200 | Danks & Co., Lim. ... 1,945 Speechley and Smith 2,248 wall-road se 40 
Korting Bros. ~..; ..; 2,732 | Taylor & Sous) +: 1,915 OLD WOKING.—For the erection of. two pairs of cot-— 
J.and i. May...” . °2,154};Dawson & Co:, Lim. tages for the trustees of Robert Daws (deceased). Robert — 
Tinkers, Lim. 2,150 | / Stalybridge* *...-... 1.910 Olamp and John B. Drower, architects, Woking and Fleet 
Vauxhall Iron Works, . _ [Engineer’s revised esti- (Hants). 5 

Company, Daim iia 738025, timate, £1,300. ] Balaam Bros. ...... £1,825{ Gosden .. 4. . £1, Mi 

*A ccepted. Martin A eee 498 Harris and Son...’ Zi; 301 

LONDON.—Adapting front building of Homerton Col- Hovker =) 24 -eecutere is 1,463 Whitbura, ,OldWoking* 1, 275 . 
lege fora residential deaf school for thirty children, and Gale Sanita aie 1,450 *'Accepted. oe 
adapting back premises for a manual training centre for PLYMOUTH.—For alterations to the ‘ Fouttate Inn,” 
twenty boys, and for a temporary school to accommodate Frankfort-street, for J. Leathlean, Esq. Mr. Edgar M. = 
42) children :— : Leest, architect, ‘Publig Hall-chambers, Devonport:— .- 

A B Cc Total. Tozerand Son ... .., £444 13 | Jillard ae Stevenson .. £410 

W. Shurmur Pet £4,680 - ... £2;780 ... £280 |... £7,710 Goad J.,and Co. .... 397_0| Blake, W - (accepted) Re bie a 

aon Jormic Pete Sons A: M99 to  MeOOO! dee SABO | Xv poe (All of Plymouth. ] 

rrover and Son  * 4,552 2,779. = 280° 2.5.* 756 

ag 4 Pa ners : Pa SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of Bhoraa: bo. Pond 
A, GE 2,52 2 Bs * 

Cheese Soin Ts eee LT. Rat os BO PAE IT Jatpeot, Semiald, for the Weoee Halt ane renee imomas 

Snewin Bros, & Co... 4:20 || -3'648 2. 980 -.. 72048 Rawson and Co., Limited. Messrs. Hall an en He aL , 

Lawrance and Sons... 4,165... 2,490 |. 280 ... 6,935 ere 14, St. James-row, Sheffield. Quantities by the arc i- 

7 See ogg gl g9 ects :— 

Ty Le eneen* 8 > ami! ai) 2,175 ... 280 ... 6,602 James Fidler... ... ... 2,590 A. Bradbury pi ayes 

A. For work to front building, and including the water- Magen aud Soa ee re and tT Margerrison TTS 9 ogy 
closets and other new outbuildings at back of same, also the Toh Fatortout SEAS, 3478 J. W--Dickens ~... .. 2.240 
drainage connected therewith. - De nil on paling Pra eee M. Hadepets “Hora” ay 

L. For work to back building, including the new water- pend TE Whoen: eo 23.460 road 2.146 
closets, 20% saad pf Sams, lalzo “He hew drainage con- ARO "4a coepted. “) Se eet 
nected therewith, also the covered playgrounds 

C. For work to boundary walls, £2 505 and gardener’s work, THAMES DITTON.—For new detached _gesigence, for 
£30 (provisional sums). Mr. Richmond Keele. Messrs. Pennington afid Son, archi- — 

LONDON.—For radiators, steam heaters, piping, &c., to tects, Hastings House, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. Quan- — 
the South-Eastern Hospital, forthe Metropolitan Asylums tities by Mr. H. Williams Mellor, 17, Buckingham-street, — 

Joard. Messrs, Burstall and i opichocag, engineers :— - Adelphi, W.C, :— K i 
Defries & Roae J.and F. May ... £3,898: 0 0 Dove Bros... Sie > £2,525 A.J. Cole | 4.5 6s: 5. £2,225 

Limited... ..! £6,700 0 0] Kite‘and Co... 3,800 6 0 | Godson and Son... ~. 2,415 | Macers a. ve ve 8 7153" 
King, Ltd. 5,581 12 6} Moorgate Engi- John Appleby .. 2,275 | Somerford (4... >... 4. 1,995 q 
Fairbrother and neering Com’ WALTHAM CROSS.—For the erection. of residence and — 

Co. > 5429 -0°0]) pany... s.°... 3,641 0 0 cycle show rooms, for Messrs. G. Fell ae in the High- 
Edwards and Cameron & Co... 3,410.0 0 road, Waltham Cross :— 

Barnes ~ .. 4,987 10 0| Dawson and Co. J. ees wl.) £1,807 | A, F. Almond ran Py ke 125. 
Berry and Sons... 4,854 0 0] Ltd. <. .. 5 3,400 0 0 W@ritcher. se ve.. Pes roe aha and Son* ... 1,099 
Korting Bros... 4,746 0 0|J. CG. and J. 8. 

Dar gue, Grif- 4 Ellis, Cited, WOKING.—Accepted for the erection of three houses on _ 
fiths, and. Co., Sheffield*... “:. 3,272 0 0 the Monument Hill Estate, Maybury, for Mr. George | 
itl \ aves 4,299 0 0]! Chandler... Robert. Clamp and John B. Drower, cose : 

(Engineers’ rev ised estimate, £4,350, ] Woking and Fleet (Hants). i 
* Accepted. James Harris and Son, Woking ... 1 a. £1,258 - 


STANLEY BROS., LTD., NUNEATON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks, Blue and Brindled Wire Guts, 
RED ROOFING TILES, RIDGES & FINIALS, WHITE & COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS, &c. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


FIREPROOF a 


Used in 
nearly 


2000 BUILDINGS. sane A 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND 


GRANITIC STEPS AND PAVING, ASPHALTE, &e. 


EOMAN & 


OFFICES: 17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3 WORKS: Nine Elms Lane, S. Ww. | 7 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Homan Ropaers,”’ Lonpow. Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. r ; 
ee eee Brn =_K wo Rts, a ee DoRsET. eo 


Milne’s au 


Anti-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


(With Syphonic Action). 


INCREASES 
UP~DRAUGHT. 


Prices and Full Partienlars on 
application to + 


E. P. MILNE, 
101 MELODY RD... WANDSWORTH ate 


s.w 


= = Brid ges, J cists, 


and Girders. !~ 


IRONWORK. | 4 


RODGERS, EINGINEERS. 


+e TT) ag a 

Pe TILES Se 

for PAVEMENTS» =o 

E wnus eset | eS 


NEMS ocmeroge| Quick Supply! 


Best Quality ! 


oe E 
Yd ’ 
+4 


Ca Sees Thousands of Churches, Pablic. 


| Buildings, and Private Residences Paved with these 
B 5 ° Tiles. | Best Quality Only. Ii 


‘Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


,W. GODWIN & SON, “tz WITHINGTON, 


« Patronised by Royalty. | Batabianed rt | Near HEREFORD, « i Low Pr ice of 


_- 
f3 
4 


London Showrooms—15,- BARTLETT'S Ast abide Nh HOLBORN ‘cIncus, E.C, 


~ ‘ 
“ 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR 

a 
THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW, 


See fesue Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


exvil 


| THE PROBLEM SOLYED! 
; ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


7 Te British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


. - who have récently. i introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


; - The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, | 
| consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— i 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S Ahead Lb eed SS en 
THE R. G. DUNN " BUILDING. 
_NON - FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 


been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


: THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL.* 


By D. BALFOUR, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 


(Continued from page ca.) 


f bias separate system of sewers on the inter- 

mittent system of disposal affords the mini- 
mum size of sewers and quantity of land and 
volume of water in obtaining a simple and 
economical scheme. In America the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health had chiefly 
used intermittent land filtration and partly 
chemical processes. Owing to various public 
authorities letting sewage disposal works to a 
tenant, whose object is profit and not purifi- 
cation, both deterioration and disgrace are 
invariably the results of such schemes. Land, 
fully satisfactory in quantity, quality, levels, 
cost, and relative situation, being sometimes 
difficult to obtain in certain localities, con- 
siderable help can now be obtained by the 
conjoined use of certain simple chemicals in 
greater or less proportions for the precipita- 
tion of the solid or sedimentary matters before 
application to land. The chief chemical used 
for this purpose at the present time is alumino- 
ferrio (a crude product of alum), which is 
simple, cheap, and entirely soluble, causing, 
therefore, no extra sludge. During the last 
ten to twenty years the list of patent chemi- 
cals for’sewage treatment extended to about 
seventy or eighty in number, and only com- 
paratively few survive in practice. 

The Local Government Board’s regulation 
provides for 1 acre of land per 1500 to 2000 of 
population where combined chemical and land 
filtration is adopted, and 1 acre to 500 to 1000 
population where the principle adopted is 
broad irrigation with chemicals, 

Bacteriological Methods. 

The bacteriological treatment of sewage has 
been for the last few years receiving new 
and special experimental investigation and 
scientific discussion. Bacteria tanks for fully 
facilitating the practical development and 
action of these micro-organisms have, within 
the past years, been constructed and are in 
operation, comprising those for special action 
of Aerobic micro-organisms by anti-septic or 
oxidising agency, for which light and air are 
both essential, and also those tanks for the 
action of Anaerobic micro-organisms by septic 
or putrefactive agency, from which light and 
air are both excluded, with either inter- 
mittent or continuous action. 

The special objects of the bacteria tanks are 
the liquefaction of the solids or sludge in 
crude sewage, without treatment by chemicals 
or land, and the ample and ultimate purifica- 
tion of the resultant liquid, so as to meet 
satisfactory standards of purification. 

In order to practically develop the important 
agency in sewage purification, which, it has 
been discovered, is possessed by the minute 
but “ mighty atom ” as already stated, various 
bacteria tanks are now exhibited, all of which 
Ihave specially inspected on several occasions. 

Varied degrees respectively of purification 
and of constructive and working cost are 
claimed, as well as no chemicals needed, and no 
sludge produced, and I find the tanks generally 
are based on an average daily flow of one 
million gallons of sewage per acre of filter, or 
about 200 gallons per square yard. 

The Dibden System, as designed by Messrs. 
Dibden and Thudicum, formerly chief chemists 
to the London County Council, I have seen 
first at the London Sewage Outfall Works, 
on the north bank of the Thames at Barking, 
and afterwards at Sutton (Surrey); Hampton 
(Middlesex), and at Leeds City Outfall Works. 

This system comprises from five to ten sets 
of two tanks, both of which are open, on 
Aerobic principles, the first tank being 3ft. to 
4ft. deep of rough, or sin, clinker, coke breeze, 
or ballast, and the second tank of fine, or din. 
like material, worked by intermittent flow 
during cycles of six to eight hours. The final 
effluent at Sutton is further used on land 
growing mint crops. The analyses of the Leeds 

experiments have been verified by Mr, Fairley, 


a i ee et a a ae, toe 
* A Paper read before the Sanitary Inspectors’: Asso- 
siation on April 8th, 2 ; td 
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City Analyst, and the West Riding Rivers 
Board, and carp appear to thrive in the 
effluent flow. 

The Septic Tank System, as designed and 
patented by Mr. D. Cameron, City surveyor, 
Exeter, I have seen there, as also the recent 
full installation at Barrhead, near Glasgow. 
The sewage is received on the continous flow 
principle, first into the covered or septic 
chamber, where light and air are excluded for 
liquefaction by Anaerobic agency, but gene- 
rating a quantity of inflammable marsh gas. 
The effluent then overflows into an open tank 
4ft. to 5ft. deep, of fine clinker, or coke, which 
is Aerobic and intermittent in action, the 
discharge being intended to be regulated by 
patented automatic gear. 

The effluent has been analysed and reported 
on by Drs. Dupre, Rideal, and Mr. Dibden. 

In the Dibden and Cameron systems the 
first tank breaks down and liquefies the solid 
matter or sludge, while the second tank effects 
the final purification of the sewage. 

Tne Aerated Bacterial Self-acting Filter is 
a simple tank, which was patented by Colonel 


Ducat, R.E., for many years an Engineering 


Inspector of the Local Government Board, and 
which I have on many occasions examined at 
Hendon, in the North of London. This tank is 
altogether on the self-acting, continuous flow 
principle, without any valves, and has special 
aeration and thermal arrangements. The tank 
is filled with in. to 4in. clinker, 8ft. in depth. 
The analyses have been conducted by Dr. 
Houston and Dr. Klein, both eminent chemists 
and bacteriologists. Several gold fish appear 
to thrive in the daily effluent flow. 

Instead of solid walls used in other systems, 
the Ducat tank has its sides constructed of 
open drain pipes, built in concrete, with 
alternate layers of through-going pipes every 
18in. in depth, by means of which the air is 
supplied both laterally and vertically to 
obtain continuous action without rest by 
intermittent use. In winter heating arrange- 
ments are considered important, and of a 
simple and cheap nature. It appears to me 
most desirable for sewage to be purified on a 
system of continuous flow, thereby dispensing 
with valves and any great extent of super- 
vision. : 

Whittaker and Bryant’s Thermal Aerobic 
Sewage Filter I have seen in operation both at 
Accrington and also at Leeds. 

The crude sewage is first received into an 
open tank, and thence raised by a pulsometer 
steam pump, which also heats the sewage, 
and at Leeds it is further heated from a steam 
pipe. The heated sewage is, by means of an 
automatic revolving sprinkler, distributed 
over an open mass of 9ft. depth of coarse coke 
or clinker, freely exposed to the air at the 
sides and on continuous flow principle. 

The Bennett Anaerobic and Aerobic Tank, 
only lately designed by Mr. Bennett, borough 
engineer, Southampton, comprises, first, a 33tt. 
deep tank filled with clinker, covered over to 
exclude light and air. The second tank is 
open and 38ft. deep, similarly fitted with 
clinker. Small fall is claimed as necessary 
with continuous flow for the two tanks 
without a number of special sets of tanks 
in a series. 

Some other designs of bacterial tanks have 
been, so far introduced, but as yet with lesser 
public mention. 

As regards standard of» purification for 
sewage, it appears left as yet discretionary, 
but as a working standard it is usually taken 
as 0.1 grain per gallon of albuminoid ammonia 


and 1 grain per gallon of oxygen absorbed at - 


80deg. F. intwo hours. Both the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and Mersey and Irwell Rivers 
Boards have adopted this basis. 

In conclusion, I think it would be invidious 
and unfair at the present time to compare the 
various systems of bacterial tanks practically 
and financially, from the fact that a Royal 
Commission has been appointed on sewage 
disposal, and is now pursuing special investi- 
gation of the subject, and I have been profes- 
sionally desired to give evidence before the 
Commission, es 

The Commission have had over twenty-five 


expert witnesses before them, including | 


chemists, bacteriologists, biologists, medical 


‘ing conditions of temperature and rainfall. No- 


_that of the British Electric Traction Company, ~ 


buildings up to £119,668. 


[ Supplement, May 17, 1899. 
officers of health, and engineers, some of these — 
witnesses having occupied the time of the % 
Commission for two days each. Members of — 
the Commission have visited the works of — 
sewage disposal at the following places: 
Exeter, Yeovil, Manchester, Rochdale, Chorley, wy 
Sutton, Doncaster, Dewsbury, Bradford, and 
Leeds. They have also been engaged in deter- i 
mining a number of important questions — 
relating to the desirability or not of laying — 
down chemical and bacteriological standards 
which should be obtained by effluents, whether 
in the case of domestic sewage only, or for — 
such sewage combined with trade refuse. For | 
this purpose they have employed experts of — 
their own, and it is understood that the staff of , 
chemists and bacteriologists has just been in- — 
creased, so that the effluent from works of diffe. — 
rent character can be systematically studied — 
almost hourly, by day and by night, under vary- — 


statement can as yet be made as tothe term 
over which those experiments must extend, — 
but it is quite clear that they are at present — 
only in an-initial stage and that, in so far as 
bacteriological results are concerned, the Com-_ 
mission are dealing with a subject as to which - 
little expert evidence is available, and that — 
the matter will have to be examined very — 
deliberately and exhaustively before useful — 
inferences can be drawn. These experiments — 
are being carried out under the supervision of — 
a committee of the Royal Commission con-— 
sisting of Sir Richard Thorne, F.R.S., Pro- — 
fessor Michael Foster, F.R.S,, and Professor — 
Ramsay, F.R.S. ae 

I would only add, now that the Rivers — 
Pollution Prevention Acts (applicable to the 
three kingdoms) have come into practical — 
force, it is certainly most particularly oppor-_ 
tune and advantageous to public authorities 
to possess (as I hope will soon be fully realised) 
other sufficient and less costly means than those 
hitherto officially adopted for sewage purifica- 
tion, and combining the great cardinal points 
of the day—simplicity, efficiency, and economy, ~ 


The National Footpaths Preservation — 
Society held its annual meeting last week. — 
It was announced in the report that the parish — 
council in the locality had consented to exercise — 
rights of ownership in the public interest to — 
the thirty acres of plantation land on Rock- — 
beare Hill, Devonshire, recently presented to — 
the Society. Amalgamation with the Commons ~ 


Preservation Society was agreed on. " 


A New Roadat Coventry.—The Coventry — 
Town Council last week adopted a report of a 
their committee agreeing to pay £700 towards — 
the cost of a new road which is to give access to 
the railway station from the east of the city. — 
Mr. W. J. Iliffe is developing part of Lord — 
Cheylesmorne’s Park estate, and the Council — 
propose to spend the money in widening one 
of the roads he is making, and carrying it 
some distance further than he intended. a 

Tramway Scheme at Dewsbury.—An ~ 
electric tramway scheme to connect Dewsbury, — 
Heckmondwike, and Cleckheaton, and possibly — 
Ravensthorpe and Mirfield, is being considered — 
by the local authorities of the three first-_ 
named towns. The line will pass through the 
Spen Valley, and will, therefore, traverse part — 
of Liversedge, whoze support it is hoped to — 
obtain. The project will be in opposition to 


of which the Clerk to the Liversedge Council — 


is one of the local agents. . 


Proposed New Workhcuse for Wolver-— 
hampton.—An inquiry was held at Wolver- 
hampton last week by one of the inspectors of — 
the Local Government Board into an applica- — 
tion made by the Board of Guardians to — 
borrow £140,000 to erect a new workhouse at 
Wednesfield. The maximum which the 
Guardians would be entitled to borrow was — 
£195,027. They did not anticipate that the new — 
workhouse would cost £140,000, but a margin 
for contingencies was required. Since the — 
original estimate had been sent in they had 
reconsidered their scheme, and decided to add — 
a chapel, which would bring the cost of the — 
There was no 


opposition. 


~ 
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THE DISPUTE IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


3 hee dispute still drags along at a weary 

- pace, and very little has been accom- 
plished since the resolution of the Yorkshire 
masters to lock out 25 per cent. of the union 
men in employment. General approval has been 
expressed all over the country by the masters 
at this decision. In some quarters the men 
decided that if the Federated Masters carried 
out the lock-out 1 esolution they would retaliate 


“by withdrawing the remaining 75 per cent. 


‘This was done in Leeds by the bricklayers, 
who, however, eventually gave in and returned 
to work. The views of the employers have been 
summarised as follows, and where the men 
have been locked out it may be taken that a 
condition of re-engagement will be the accept- 


_ ance of these rules :— 


a 


1. No attempt on the part of the operatives in any 
department of the building trade shall be made t> 
compel foremen, or working foremen, to join the men’s 


- union. 


__ 2. No limitation shall be placed on the number of 
apprentices employed by any firm, and all apprentices 


and boys learning a trade shall be legally bound within 
_ three months of commencing to work, and to remain 


rp: 
J 


‘ 


until the age of twenty-one years. 
3. Every workman shall be free to belong to a trade 


_ union or not, as he may think fit. 
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Every employer shall be free to employ any man 
whether he belong to a trade union or sin ee. : 

Every workman who elects to work fora federated 
firm shall work peaceably and harmoniously with all 
fellow employees, whether he or they belong to a trade 
union or not. 

The Federation do not advise their members to object 
to union workmen or gi¥e preference to non-union 
workmen. j 

4, The employer in all cases shall have the right to 
decide who shall do certain work. 

5. No restriction shall be placed by the workmen on 
any employer as to how or where he shall purchase 
his material, or as to whether it shall be worked or 
partly worked when it comes on to a job. 

_6. With a view to avoid disputes in future, deputa- 
tions of workmen will be received by their employers, 


_ by appointment, for mutual discussion of questions, 


7 


ot. ¢ i. 


in the settlement of which both parties are directly 


_ Concerned.~ In case of disagreement the local associa- 


tions of employers will negotiate with the local officials 
of the trade unions. Failing settlement by the local 
associations and trade union, the matt2r shall be 
referred to the central authority of the masters and 


_ workmen. That there be no stoppage of work during 


apa AD Da 


Yates of wages mutually, satisfactory. 
object to unions or any other body of workmen in their 


negotiations. : 
_ 7. No walking delegate of the men shall be allowed to 


come on to any job, or to visit any workshops duri 
_ working hours. se z er eee 


8. No overtime shall be reckoned until a full working 


_ Week shall have been worked as per the agreed working 


rules between masters and workmen in each district. 
9, A workman shall not take work from any customer 


of his employer, or work for any other person whilst 


in such employment. 
-10. Employers shall be free to employ workmen at 
They do not 


collective capacity arranging among themselves rates 
of wages at which they will accept work, but while 

mitting this position they decline to enforce a rule 
of any society, or an agreement between any society 


_and‘its members. 


-The unions will not interfere in any way with the 


_ wages of workmen outside their own unions. 


f ~ 
m 


a 


__ 11. Both masters and workmen shall give six months’ 


“notice, to expire on March 1st and October 1, of any 


alterations of rules or rates of wages. 


The National Amalgamated Society of 


Operative House and Ship Painters and 
Decorators have sent a very strongly worded 


letter in answer to the Master Builders’ 


Association’s request for an assurance that the 
members have no sympathy with, and will not 
Support in any way, the National Association 
of Operative Plasterers in the present dispute. 
They say they entirely repudiate the right of 
the master builders to dictate to the members 
to whom they shall extend their sympathy and 
support, and add:—“ We are given to under- 
stand that one of the main causes of the 
dispute in the plastering trade is that the 
employers call upon the men to give an assur- 


_ ance that certain objectionable practices shall 


cease. Whatever objectionable practices the 
Operative Plasterers may have carried out in 
the past, surely none could be more objection- 


able or humiliating than the latest move of 
the Master Builders’ Association. We regret 
_ that your association have not dealt with this 
matter with that prudence and forethought 


which has characterised them in the past. We 


_ do not admit the legal or moral right of the 
_ master builders to demand such an assurance 


* 


as is asked for. 
_ decline to place the liberties we enjoy at the 


We therefore respectfully 
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mercy of the Master Builders’ Association, and 
refuse to comply with their request.” 

A meeting of the members of the Midland 
Federation of Master Builders was held at 
Derby on the 9th inst. to consider the crisis. 
Although there was considerable discussion in 
regard to the latest developments nothing 
definite was decided upon. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Federation of 
Employers met at Manchester on the 11th inst. 
and expressed approval of the action of the 
Yorkshire employers. In view of the near 
approach of a special meeting of the National 
Federation at Birmingham on the 18th inst. it 
was considered advisable not to declare a 
lock-out ; but should the latter body show 
any hesitancy in the matter it appears likely 
from the tone of the gathering in Manchester 
that the northern counties will follow the 
independent example already set by Yorkshire. 

Considerable excitement was evinced at Hull 
on the 11th inst. on the arrival of a batch of 
non-Union bricklayers from Ireland, they 
having been offered work by the local officials 
of the Master Builders’ Association. Several 


_ of the men on hearing of the dispute, of which 


they were unaware, asked for their fare back. 

The weekly report of the general secretary 
of the Operative Plasterers’ Society (Mr. 
Dellar) was issued yesterday. It states that 
on Saturday, the 6th inst., there were31691 
locked-out men on the books, as compared 
with 1620 on April 29th. This increase is 
stated to be owing to local disputes at South- 
port and Swansea. In the former town there 
are forty-six men out, and in Swansea fifty- 
four. Apart from these disputes, there would 
have been 1591 on the books, or a decrease of 
twenty-nine as compared with the previous 
week, 

A meeting of members of the Leeds branches 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners was held at the Grand Assembly 
Rooms, New Briggate, last Thursday, to take 
into consideration the advisability of laying a 
levy in aid of the 25 per cent. of members 
locked out. The attendance numbered fully 
1100 out of a total membership of 1286. The 
proceedings were characterised by enthusiasm, 
and it was unanimously resolved that the levy 
be 4s. per member per week. Many of the un- 
discharged bricklayers in the city have 
returned to work by order, of the Executive 
Council. About twenty-five of the locked-out 
men, chiefly belonging to the London Order, 
left for York yesterday. Five plasterers also 
took their departure for various places in the 
country, and six more are expected to go 
away on Monday. 


The Surveyors’ Institute —The annual 
dinner of the Surveyors’ Institute was held at 
the Holborn Restaurant last Wednesday, when 
Mr. Robert Vigers (president) occupied the 
chair. After the usual loyal toasts had been 
proposed the chairman gave the toast of 
“The Houses of Lords and Commons,” to 
which Lord Templeton and the Speaker 
replied; the latter observed, in a humourous 
speech, that the Commons deserved as much 
favour ut their hands as the Lords. He could 
assure them from personal knowledge that 
a large amount of the time of the Commons 
was spent in looking after the interests of the 
surveyors. Of the scheme of clearance for the 
new land for the Government offices he believed 
the real secret was the improvement of the 
position of the Surveyors’ Institute in Great 
George Street. (Laughter.) Some of his 
pleasantest recollections were connected with 
the Institute, as within its walls he had earned 
his last guinea for making a speech.—The 
toast of the evening, “The Surveyors’ Insti- 
tute,” was proposed by Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., 
who said that the Institute now numbered 
3,000 members, and occupied a position second 
to none among London and _ Provincial 
Societies. He trusted that before the end of 
another year they would be able to occupy 
their new premises in Great George Street, 
which had been erected at a cost of nearly 
£40,000.— The President replied, and the 
toasts of “Kindred Societies” and “The 
Visitors ” were afterwards proposed. 


Masters and Men. 


Helensburgh Joiners have gained 4d. per 
hour advance in their wages. 


Edinburgh Plumbers are agitating for 
an advance of 4d. per hour on their present 
rate, which is 84d, 


Coalville Joiners are still on strike for 
an advance of 4d. per hour. One or two of 
the smaller employers have conceded their 
demand, but the principal firms are displaying 
a firm tone. 


Ludlow Carpenters’ Dispute Settled.— 
The members of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, who struck for an 
advance of wages, have come to an arrange- 
ment by which they will receive 4d. per hour 
increase, and have returned to work. 


Elland Labourers, to the number of about 
fifty, employed at the engineering works of 
Messrs Dempter and Co., of Rosemount Works, 
Elland, struck work last week for an increase 
of wages to the extent of 2s.a week. ,Their 
present wage is, they state, 18s. a week. 


The Dispute at Chester has been settled, 
the men having agreed to accept the following 
concessions: carpenters and joiners 4d. per 
hour advance from May Ist, winter term to 
commence November lst and to end 
February 29th, the hours being seven to 
five. Bricklayers accept 4d. per hour advance 
from June Ist. 


Carpenters, Joiners and Bricklayers 
at Chester.—A dispute at Chester has just 
been amicably settled. The carpenters and 
joiners demanded an advance of 1d. per hour, 
and served notices, expiring on May Ist. The 
masters decided to concede 4d. per hour, and 
this the men have accepted. The bricklayers 
have accepted a similar offer. 


Masons’ Wages at Cardiff.—At a meeting 
of the Cardiff Town Council it was proposed 
that the wages of the masons in the employ of 
the Corporation be increased one halfpenny 
per hour from May Ist., and that they be 
permitted one hour for dinner all the year 
round, and permitted to cease work at noon on 
Saturdays. A letter was read from the 
Master Builders’ Association stating that the 
condition of the trade would not warrant an 
increase of wages. Upon a division the reso- 
lution was carried by a majority of seventeen 
votes to five. 


A Meeting of Aberdeen Monumental 
Masons was held last week. The meeting 
had under consideration the question of 
the advisability of wages being paid weekly 
instead of fortnightly, as at present. The 
reply from the Granite Association refus- 
ing to concede the demand for weekly pay- 
ments without the decision of an arbiter was 
submitted, and it was unanimously agreed to 
obtain the opinion of the arbiter on this point. 
In accordance with notice previously given, 
the meeting had also under consideration the 
question of an increase of wages. The 
operatives were unanimously of opinion that 
the present rate of wages should be increased, 
but it was decided that in the meantime the 
matter should be deferred. The present rate 
of pay for monumental masons is 7d, per hour. 


Sheffield Street Improvements.—At a 
meeting of the Sheffield City Council, the offer 
of the Great Central Railway Co. to give up 
1,388 square yards of land in Broad Oaks, 
Attercliffe, for road widening purposes, was 
accepted, the company to be relieved of the 
cost of the making, paving, and dedication of 
the 40ft. street adjoining. The Council have 
under consideration the purchasing of land for 
street widening in Angel Street, King Street, 
Attercliffe Road, Upwell Street, Abbeydale 
Road, and Eccleshall Road. 
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Engineering Notes. 


The New Schools, Mold, are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent 
Manchester Grates, supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


The Hambledon Schools, Henley-on- 
Thames, are being ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Exhaust, Roof Ventilators 
and Special Inlet Panels, supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Proposed Tunnel between Great Britain 
and Ireland.—Advocates of the scheme for 
connecting Great Britain and Ireland by 
means of a channel tunnel have resolved to 
form themselves into a committee, with the 
view of pressing the subject upon the attention 
of the Government. 


City of London Electric Lighting.—A 
report on the question of the electric lighting 
contracts with the City of London Electric 
Lighting Co., which, in counsel’s opinion, are 
null and void, was submitted to last. Thurs- 
day’s meeting of the Court of Common Council 
by the Streets Committee. It was resolved to 
authorise the committee to have a conference 
with the directors of the company, and to re- 
port the result. 


Overhead Electric Traction in London. 
—A report was submitted by the Highways 
Committee of the London County Council at a 
meeting of that body last week, on the applica- 
tion of the London United Tramways Co. to be 
allowed to use the overhead system of electric 
traction on that portion of their lines which 
comes within the county at Hammersmith. 
Consideration of the matter was adjourned 
until the next meeting of the Council. 


Calcutta New Catholic Schools. — 
Efficient and regular ventilation in India is 
almost one of the necessaries of existence, and 
cannot be ignored or left to chance, as is so 
often the case in England. The scheme of 
ventilation of the new Catholic Schools was a 
matter for careful- consideration, and the 
decision has been in favour of John King 
Limited, Ventilating Engineers, Liverpool, 
who have received the order to supply their 
ventilating appliances. 


Proposed Harbour at Kirkcaldy.—A 
meeting of the Kirkcaldy Town Council was 
held on the 8th inst., at which it was proposed 
that Mr. Conacher, the manager of the North 
British Railway, be approached with the pro- 
posal that the town, as their half of the expense 
of the new harbour, contribute £100,000, or a 
rate equivalent to that sum, and hand over the 
present harbour, valued at £150,000, or a sum 
to be fixed by a valuator, the town having an 
equal share in the management with the 
Railway Company. It was moved that in the 
event of the Railway Company being willing 
to make a suitable harbour at Kirkcaldy at 
their own expense, the town should sell to 
them the present harbour at a sum fixed by 
arbitration. é 


Electricity at Calcutta.—The directors 
of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, 
Limited, in their report, state that the con- 
tractors have made good progress with the 
erection and equipment of the generating 
station and with the laying of mains. 
Possession of the site was not obtained until 
March 10, 1898, and the work of erection was 
not actually started until May 19. The 
buildings were, however, practically finished 
at the end of last year, and are reported to be 
a good example of a central station, comparing 
favourably with any station in this country. 
Owing to the difficulty of settling the question 
of the overhead wires with the Government, 
labour troubles and delay in delivery of some 


of the materials for the mains, the supply of _ 


electrical energy to the public was not com- 
menced as early as was originally contem- 
plated, but the works were opened and current 
was started recently. es 
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Builders’ Notes. 


A Building Dispute.—At the Shrewsbury 
County Court, on the 9th inst., his Honour 
Judge Harris Lee heard a case in which the 
plaintiff was Charlotte Jane Tommy, trading 
as Tommy Brothers, builders, of Wem,.and 
the defendant James Wallace, of Overmoor, 
near Astley. The claim was for £70, balance 
said to be due undera contract for the erection 
of a new house for the defendant at Overmoor, 
and there was a set-off for £40 for alleged 
defective work, and £105 for delay in the com- 
pletion of the contract. The defendant had 
paid £36 into Court. The case was sent for 
hearing from the High Court. Plaintiff 
claimed upon the architect’s certificate, and 
denied the allegations as to defective work 
and needless delay. His Honour gave judge- 
ment for the sum paid into Court. 


A Contractor and his Buildings.—At 
the Clydebank Police Court, on May 8th, 
James Goldie, who has the contract for the 
Clydebank section of the Glasgow Corporation 
Sewage Scheme, was charged with proceeding 
with the erection of a brick building facing 
Dumbarton Road without having the necessary 
warrant from the Dean of Guild Court. 
Accused stated that he had been authorised 


by the Glasgow Corporation to make the . 


building, and as he was but a servant he 
thought that if there had been any formalities 
to go through they should have arranged them. 
He was quite prepared to act up to the rules 
of the burgh, and to do anything that was 
necessary on his part to do. On his promising 
to have a petition and plans of the building 
lodged that night the case was adjourned. 


Building without Municipal Sanction. 
—At the Aberdeen Police Court, Bailie Taylor 
on the Bench, the case of David Simpson, 
painter, of 22, South Mount Street, Aberdeen, 
which had been adjourned several times, came 
up again. ‘The charge was one of having 
contravened the Aberdeen Corporation Acts, 
by building two houses in Ashgrove Road, 
Aberdeen, which projected several feet further 
into the street than was shown on the 
sanctioned plan. Mr. R. C. Jackson, solicitor, 
appeared on behalf of accused, who had pré- 
viously pleaded guilty. Mr. Jackson wished 


| to withdraw this plea and substitute one of 


not guilty, on the ground that facts and 
circumstances had since come to accused’s 
knowledge which had induced him to believe 
that he was really not guilty of the charge. 
The Town Council, he contended, in making 
the line of the street had absorbed a con- 
siderable portion of his land. Mr. Lamb, 
Procurator-Fiscal, objected to the plea being 
withdrawn, and the objection wa3 upheld by 
Bailie Taylor. A fine of 30s., and 35s. costs, 
was imposed, the alternative being five days’ 
imprisonment. 


Extensions in Aberdeen are progressing 
rapidly, and the building trade generally is 
busy. Two new churches are being built in 


the Stocket district, and three new public — 


schools are being erected in various parts of 
the city. Several buildings in course of con- 
struction are almost finished, among which 
may be mentioned the following: Large ware- 
house in Bridge Street, Messrs. Harper and 
Sutherland, architects, Aberdeen ; spirit 
merchant's warehouse, Regent Quay, and 
reconstruction of Queen’s Restaurant, Union 
Street, Mr. A. M. Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., archi- 
tect, Aberdeen ; ice factory, Poynernook Road, 
granite works at Ashgrove Road and Balmoral 
Road, and extension of City Hospital, Mr. 
John Rust, architect. Messrs. Pringle and 
Slessor, masons, have commenced the recon- 
struction of a large warehouse at Bridge 
Place and Windmill Brae, which was destroyed, 
by fire on April 22. Mr. John Rust, Aberdeen, 
is architect for the work, which will cost 
about £9,000. Contracts have been entered 
into for construction of a district hospital at 
Stocket, just beyond the city boundary; Mr. J. 
D, Watson, county engineer, is the architect 


a 


‘the surveyor to the Council, who admitted in 


. au” 


and the estimated total cost is £3,619 7s. 9d. 
A new cemetery is intended to be laid out at 
Cragieshaw, from designs by Messrs. Walker 
and Duncan, C.E., Aberdeen; and it is also 

proposed to enlarge Trinity Cemetery. Mr. | 
W. Kelly, architect, reports that the cost of 
reconstructing and enlarging the East Poor- 
house would be £30,000, while the expense of 
building a new poorhouse for all the indoor™ — 
ordinary paupers in the city would be £54,900, 
including cost of ground. ; = 


The Purchase of Spitalfields Market — 
Approved.—A committee of the House of — 
Commons, presided over by Mr. A. H. Brown, — — 
have had under consideration the General ~ 
Powers Bill of the London County Council, 
one of the objects of which is to enable 
the Council to purchase by agreement the — 
freehold of the land forming the site of Spital- 
fields Market and some adjoining property. — 
Mr. Worsley-Taylor, Q.C., who appeared for — 
the County Council, stated that complaintshad — 
fora long time been made respecting the ob- — 
struction of general traffic caused by the 
market, and also with regard to the character 
of the buildings of which it was partly com- 
posed. The Corporation of London had peti < 
tioned against the Bill, stating that they were 
the market authority in the City and ~ 
that, as such, their jurisdiction extended 
over so much cf the metropolis as was — 
within a radius of seven miles from the City, 
They denied that the acquisition of the free- 
hold of Spitalfields Market by the County 
Council would be effectual in improving the 
neigbourhood, and said that the real object — 
of the proposal was to confer on that body such — 
a status in relation to one of the London 
markets as might enable it to intervene in 
matters relating to markets generally, includ- _ 
ing those within the area of the City. A con- — 
ference took place between representatives of 
the County Council and the City, and subse- 
quently Mr. Littler, Q.C., stated that the, 
parties had come to terms, but he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that the City 
Corporation did not in the slightest degree 
recognise that the purchase of the property _ 
gave the County Council any authority or — 
status as a market authority. Some formal — 
evidence having been taken, the committee 
decided that the portion of the preamble 
relating to the purchase of Spitalfields Market _ 
was proved. i 


Infringement of Building Bye-laws at 
Prestwich.—At the Prestwich County Court, 
on May 11, before Mr. Yates and other magis- _ 
trates, William Wilkinson, of Rainsough,. — 
Prestwich, was summoned at the instance ‘of’ 
the Prestwich Urban District Council for 
erecting a new building without having ob- 
tained the consent of the Council. Mr. — 
Orford, who prosecuted, said the building had 
been erected over a sewer. The defendant — 
had submitted a plan of the structure, but the 
Council refused to sanction it. He proceeded 
with the work, although twice warned by the — 
surveyor not todoso. The matter was brought 
before the Buildings Committee of the Council 
and he (Mr. Orford) was instructed to prose- 
cute. Before commencing proceedings, he 
wrote informing the defendant that if he 
persisted in going on with the work he did so 
at his ownrisk. he work was still being pro- 
ceeded with. Evidence was given by the 


cross-examination by Mr. Jordan (who de- 
fended) that the sewer was 10ft. or 11ft. below ~ 
the cellar of the house. Mr. Jordan contended __ 
that the defendant had been summoned more» 
because the dignity of the Council had been 
offended than for any injury he had done. He ~ 
submitted that other people had built houses 
over the same sewer and had not been inter- 
fered with. Mr. Orford said the Council felt that — 
defendant had coolly disregarded their views, 
and that it would be futile to require plans or 
enforce the provisions of the Public Health 
Act on others if his case was to be passed over. _ 
The defendant was fined 40s. and costs, witha _ 
continuing penalty of 20s. per day until he — 
either takes the house down or comes to an 
arrangement with the Council, ete. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


_ Sanitary Condition of Florence.—A 
+ recent Foreign Office report gives a very satis- 
factory account of the sanitary state of affairs 
in this beautiful city. The drainage is pro- 
vided for by many large sewers, leading to 
three mains, which discharge into the river. 
The cleansing of the streets is leased out. to 
private firms, and refuse depdts are situated 
away from the city. 


Widening of Thames Street.—A meeting 
of the Court of Common Council was held last 
Thursday, at which the Finance and Improve- 
- ments Committee submitted for approval a 

plan for making Lower Thames Street 60ft. 

wide between Botolph Lane and Fish Street 
_ Hill, at an estimated cost of £199,000, toward 
i which the London County Council has agreed 
- to contribute £50,000. The report was carried. 


Radcliffe Sewerage Scheme.—A meeting 
% of the District Council was held last week, at 
which a report was read from the Local 
: Government Board regarding the application 
of the Council for sanction to borrow £3,000 
» for works of sewerage. The Board said they 
_ understood that it was not proposed to take 
into the sewers the drainage from the Grammar 
- School and houses in Ringley Road. The 
Inspector reported that the sewage of those 
_ premises was at present discharged into ponds 
and tanks, which communicated by means of 
_ ditches and field drains with the watercourse 
_ near Mr. Barlow’s dyeworks. The Board were 
_ advised that the scheme should be extended so 
_ as to deal with the sewage from the buildings 
_ referred to, and thus put an end to the pollu- 
_ tion of the River Irwell by this volume of 
_ sewage. 


: Worcester Improvements. — The Hop 
_ Market Guardians met at the Hop Market 
Hotel last week to receive a deputation from 
the City Council with reference to the further 
widening of the Foregate. Arrangements 
have already been made between the two 
_ bodies, which provide for the Hop Market 


3 Hotel and two shops adjoining being set back 


, 
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8ft. 10in. Plans have been prepared and 
accepted, and building operations commenced 
in the rear of the market, but the Council now 
desire to set the hotel back 22ft. The Guar- 
dians objected to the serious encroachment on 
their market yard, but agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider with the depu- 
tation the details of the scheme. A scheme 
has been decided upon which will practically 
make the Foregate as wide as at the Cross and 
the Foregate Street. Reports and plans will 
be submitted to special meetings of the Board 
and the Council. 


Dispute about Sewers.—In the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, on 
May 9th, Mr. Justice Kekewich heard the case 
of the Vestry of the Parish of St. Mary, 
Islington, v. The Hornsey Urban District 
Council. The object of this action was to 
compel the defendants to disconnect the sewers 
in their district from a sewer belonging to the 
plaintiffs in the Stroud Green Road, North 
London, and to restrain the defendants from 
permitting any future connection of drains or 
sewers in their district with the said Stroud 
Green Road sewer.—The plaintiffs alleged that 
after heavy rains the discharge of the addi- 
tional sewage and surface water from the 
sewers.in several roads in the Hornsey district 
choked up the Stroud Green Road sewer, and 
rendered it incapable of carrying off the 
sewage and surface water from that part of 
the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, which, as 
the plaintiffs alleged, it was constructed to 
drain, so that serious floodings had been 
caused, endangering the health and property 
of the inhabitants and ratepayers of that 


‘parish. This led to the present action.—The 


defendants denied that the sewer in question 
was constructed for the sole benefit of the 
Parish of St. Mary, Islington, and asserted 
that it was constructed partly at the expense 
of the owners of property in the defendants’ 
district abutting on the Stroud Green Road, 
and for the benefit of the owners and occupiers 
thereof; that the defendants had acquired a 
right by prescription to drain into the said 
sewer; and that, although the sewers in the 
above-mentioned roads were vested in the 
defendants under the Public Health Act, 
1875, that vesting gave them no right to stop 
up the connections with the Stroud Green 
Road sewer.— Judgment was given for the 
defendants with costs. 


Trade and Crait. F 


COUSLAND AND MACKAY. 


A well-printed catalogue which we have 
lately received is that sent by Messrs. Cousland 
and Mackay, of Glasgow. It is well arranged, 
and one of its new features is a sketch section 
showing the firm’s: method of applying their 
various ventilating specialities to a building. 
The goods mentioned in the catalogue are 
copiously illustrated, and each article has a 
number, so as to prevent any confusion in 
ordering. Great care has evidently been taken 
to make the work reliable and complete. 


A GOOD STONE-CUTTER. 


Messrs. J. G. Faulds and Company, of 48, 
North Frederick Street, Glasgow, are the 
manufacturers of one of the best stone-cutters. 
The patent improved multiplex stone-cutter 
combines lightness with great efficiency in 
working, and perfect freedom from the annoy- 
ance of bad sharpening and tempering. 
Simplicity and economy are apparently two of 
its advantages. It is very simple of construc- 
tion, the handles being made with a slot, into 
which the cutter is inserted, and the fixing or 
removing of the cutter is very easy, owing to 
the fact that there are no screws or joints. 


NICHOLLS AND CLARKE. 

The latest catalogue issued by Messrs. 
Nicholls and Clarke of Shorditch, London, E. 
is a bulky volume. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that the book is a com- 
plete catalogue of sanitary appliances. It 
also deals with general goods supplied by the 
firm. It is substantially bound in green cloth 
covers, contains over 400 pages measuring 
12hin. by 103in., and is printed on good paper. 
Some idea of the variety of the contents may 
be realised when it is mentioned that the index 
occupies just on sixtéen pages. Having this 
factin view we will content ourselves with 
mentioning one specially useful feature. This 
is the section devoted to the acts and bye-laws 
referring to builders, &c. It was a happy 
thought to include this feature in the work ; 
being set in bold type, it cannot fail to be the 
means of saving much labour and valuable 
time. The catalogue is well illustrated, several 
hundreds of blocks having been used for this 
purpose. 


oe COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
nn RTC 0s eet See ae eC ee ey at sy are oA he, Ie he a ee 
oatcrary. WORE TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDINGS— 


Portsmouth—Drill Hall ., % 
Leeds—Parochial Institute .., ti 
Cannock—Class-room, &c. oa 


Askrigg, York3.—Stone Bridge pe ot) 
Kyleakin, Portree, Scotland—House 
Opt eta olen to Premises ° 
ew 
Utley, near Keighley—Two Residences 
Workington—Semi-detached Villas. 


Garforth, near Leeds—Villa ... aS 

Basford, Notts.—Shed, Workshops, &c. 
» Belfast—Buildings» Reh eRe ia 

Broadheath, Altrincham—Church .., et 


Workington—Alterations to Hotel ... 
Trowbridge—Technical School we 


irebrook, near Mansfield—Lock-up 


London, N.—Pulling down Buildings 
Warminster—Pumping Station, &c. aes 
Rainhill, Lancs.—Extension of Shippons ... 
East Cowton—Restoration of House ‘ 
Brydekirk, Annan, Scotland—Hall .., 


~ Hampton—Works at Volunteer Drill Hall 
Cheltenham—Reconstruction of Baths... 
Talgarth, Wales—Asylum “a Be vex 
Darlington—Electric Light Buildings 
Eyesham—Shops and Residences 


Grimsby—Electricity Buildings,&c.  . 
Athlone, Ireland—Rebuilding Shop and Premises 


rompton, Kent—Villa ... ie ont 


Wrexham —Four Houses ave a oo 


eee 
eee 


Hafod, near Pontyp1idd—Baptist Chapel big 
Oulton, near Lowestoft—Isolation Hospital 


Lewisham and Forest Hill—Public Libraries 


Tendring, near Colchester—Infirmary Wards 
ondon, §.E.—Chimney Shaft, Boiler House, &c. 


Bedale, Yorks.—Manse and Pair of Cottages 


Gravesend—Engine House and Boiler House . 
Cefn Mawr, Wales—Alterations, &., to Chapel .. 
Brierley Hill, Staffs.—Hot-water Apparatus 
Histon, Cambs,—Church and House ts 


pee 


GlasgowForeman’s House, Waiting-rooms, &c. 


vee 


Leadgate, Durham—Strong-room, Committee-room, &e. 
Rothes, Scotland—Addition to Cottages ... j 


Industrial and Provident Society Ltd, 
“3rd Vol. Batt., Hampshire Reziment .. 


School Board... %. . «. 
Urban Sanitary Authority 
Burgess and Sons a 


T. G. Poole, Jeweller hi i a 


W.E. Strong... ge ye aes eae 
R. Evers ve Bish 5 

Union Guardians 

Water Commissioners 


Lewisham Vestry ... ava ate ive 
Union Guardians... we 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Derbyshire County Council 
Corporation ... we ee aa 
Islington Vestry 5 
Urban District Council 

Lanes. Asylums Board 


Trustees of Parochial Charities .. ine 


Corporation ... ie re a, 
W.and H. Smith, Ltd. .... nh 
Gravesend and Milton Water Co. ie 
Ebenezer English Baptist Chapel aug 
Kingswinford U.D. School Board rot 


Society’s Premises, Front-street, Leadgate. 

GC. GC. Doig, Architect, Elgin. 

A. H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth, 
H. Walker, 8, Upper Fountain-street, Leeds. 

J. P. Gardner, Clerk, Cannock. : : 

M. Petree, Borough Engineer, Town Hall-square, Grimsby. 
J. G. Skipton, Engineer, Northgate-street, Athlone, 

W. Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 

J. A. H, MacKenzie, Architect, Portree. 

W. Duncan, 48, Albert-road, Middlesborough. 

E, J. Hammond, 111, High-street, New Brompton. 

W. M. and A. Sugden, Architects, Keighley, y 

C. W. Eaglesfield, Architects, Falcon-street, Workington, 
— Higginson, Stores, Victoria-road, Wrexham. 

A. Hartley, Architect, Charlton-chambers, Castleford. 

W. V. Betts, Architect, Radford-road, Old Basford, 

A. Ferguson, 35, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

Austin and Paley, Architects, Castle-hill, Lincaster. 

W. David, 34, Wayne-street, Hafod, near Pontypridd, 

A, Clarke, 126, London-road, Lowestoft. eed 
Castiglione and Gibbings, 31, Lowther-street, Carlisle, 

J. Andrews, 18, Basinghall-street, H.C. 

G. Fleetwood, 2, New-court, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 

F, Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 
T, D. Mann, Clerk, Norfolk House, Norfolk-st., Strand, WC. 
J. 8. Story, Surveyor, County Offices, St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 
A. B. M’Donald, City-chambers, Cochrane-st., Glasgow. 
W. F. Dewey, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N, 
A, F, Long, Town Engiteer, Council Offices, Warminster. 
J. Gornall, Clerk and Steward, Clerk’s Office, Rainhill, 

T. Easdale, East Cowton. : 

W. Thornburn, Schoolhouse, Brydekirk. 

W. Peachey, 3, Amber-street, Saltburn. 

¥,G. Hughes, Surveyor, Estates Office, Hampton-on-Thames. 
J. Hale, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham, 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Crayen-st., Charing Cross, W.C, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

G. H. Hunt, Architect, Evesham. 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. , 

J. W. Jones, Architect, Brooklea, Acrefair, Ruabon, 

T. Robinson, Architect, Victoria-chambers, Stourbridge. 
G. Baines, 5, Clement’s-inn, W.C. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. ~ 
Eee a ee ea ee 
DATE OF ns - F TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS 0 
ies ee Ss a Se ee - 
ENGINEERING— et 4 Biankpost 
May = _.20 Blackpool—Ten Bogie Tramears ... oes .. Tramways Committee de J. Lancaster, Tramway Manager, Cc 
¥ 22 Enniskillen—Electri ric Lighting Town Hall Urban District Council... a ‘A. Scott and W. A. Scott, 16, William- rose Drogheda. a 
9 22 Alnwick—Reseryoir .. : Rural District Council ’ HW. Walton, Clerk, Alnwick. Jace;Edinburgh, — 
‘ 22 Edinburgh—Steam- driven Baus Magistrates and Council .., aa; ... - Engineer, Electric Lighting Station, Dewar-place, Kai = 
. 22 Goole—Retorts, &c. - - os {i Urban District Council ... ‘o. .. MM. Dunn, Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Gol e. 
© 24 Greenwich— Sinking Well ‘ a7 ms Ye Union Guardians... “Be wn ..  T. Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, ( Gipmonee 
. 24 Plymouth—Coal Conveying Plavier este cis need tae eee ee eapye S e J. H. Rider, Blectrical Engineer, East- Seat He . a 
% 24 Salford—Two Travelling Craues 3 Gas eee, es Ri Peteraon. Hes Manpees emery Salfor - 
’ 24 Shipley, Yorks.—Drainage Works ... Urban District Counci aterson, 35, Manor-row, Fi Co 
ss 26 Birkenhead pines Meters... Corporation i W. Bates, Corpora’ ion Electricity Supply Station, Bentinck 
street, , Birkenhead. hill, ¥ PS 
oe 26 Greenwich, S.E.—Sinking Well : Union Guardians T. Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s-hi reenwic Z - 
3 2 Winwick, near War rington—Railway Siding Extension Lancs. Asylums Board R. Curran, Engineer, Horsemarket-chambers, Warrington. = 
99 29 Blue Anchor, near Watchet—Sea Wa'l, Rial, &e. Somerset County Council... O. A. Brereton, 21, Delahay-street, Westminster. 5 
o 30 Kilkenny—Water works.. : aS . Corporation ... J. F. Reade, Engineer, Town Hal, Kilkenny. q 
rs 30 London, E.C.—Iron or Steel Winches j James’ Syndicate, Ltd. Oidice, 18, Billiter-street, London. 
“a 3L Clacton-on-Sea—Sea Defences.. aie Commissioners xf ee = ee wee Cressy, Surveyor, ‘Clacton-on-Sea. 
. 31 London—Telephones, Fire Alarms, &e. London County Council ... wa .. BR. W. Partridge, 6, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
99 31 Bexley, Kent—Installation of Telephones, Fire Alarms, &e, L.C.C. “Asylums eee a «. KR. W. Partridge, 6, Waterloo-place, S.W. _ 
June 1 Crewe—Electric Lighting Plant ae Be. : Corporation ... Ea i ... Hopkinson and Talbot, 26, Victoria-street, London, 8. 
% 1 London, N.—Electric Light Installation ... Islington Guardians os «.  W. Smith, 65, Chancery- lane, W.C. W. 
» 7 London, S.W.—Electric Lighting Works . ; St. Mary’s Vestry, Battersea Vestry Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, S. 
oy 10 Naples—Harbour and Docks ... FR Py 2 og elle Te eM MS apie As Public Works Department, Rome. 
13 London, N.E.—Electricity Supply Mains .. Hackney Vestry ; R. Hammond, 64, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
33 13 London, S.W.—Fire Float London County Council ... Clerk’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
” 19 Horton, Christiania—Two Centrifugal Pumps, &e. Government Dockyard Authorities Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8. W. 
” 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession Ree Municipal Council ... = an .. J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, London. : 
{RON AND STEEL— : . “Sea 
May 20 Kettering—Water Mains, &e. . ee OT oe Urban District Council ... ..  .. T.R. Smith, Surveyor, Market-hill, Kettering. a5 
fi 24 Brighton n—Wrought-iron Fencing ae wt ae Corporation ... 525 ca aa eee Et, oho. May, Town Hall, Brighton. . 
June 2 Toubridge—Cast-iron Pipes, &e. ; Gas Company... Pn Rd eel ... Jd. Donaldson, Spenetany aud Engineer, Tonbridge. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— ; 
May 20 Surfleet, Lincs.—Painting County Buiidge... Holand County Council ... a3 .. H.C. Johnson, Clerk, Sessions House, Boston. a 
”» 20 Aide shot— Painting, &c. War Deyartment ... ret w. Royal Engineer Office, North Aldershot. ¥ 
» 23 London, W.C.— Painting, Whitewashing, ‘ke. Bloomsbury Union Guar dians ie ‘Appleton, 57, Broad- street, Bloomsbury, W. C. : 5 
” 24 London, W.—Painting, Repairs, &c. St. George’s Union Gu: rdiaus E. T. Hall, 57, Moorgate- -street, E.C. mae 
¥ 26 Darwen, Lanes.—Oils and Paints, Lead Pipe, &o. Gas Committee + oe A.H. Smith, ‘Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Darwen. = 
’ 27 Warring ton— Painting Fire-engine House.. i Fire-engine Committee : . T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington, } 
June 5 London, WwW. —Painting, Cleaning, &c. St, Marylebone Union Guardiavs Superintendent at Schools, Southall. ‘ 
ROADS AND CARTING— Sy 
May 19 Castle Donington, De ay ee rt Ca ha Rural District Council... “a .. J. W. Newbold, Clerk, Becket-street, Derby. Xs 
”» 19 Lowesto{t—Materials - a Rural District Council eae Se Road Surveyor, Ivy Cottage, Cacho Colville, = 
owesto a 
” 19 Eastbourne—Materials ... te “as xe #5 .. Rural District Council  ... cae .. 4. Jeffery, Clerk, Trinity-chambers, Eastbourne, e 
4 19 Elgin—Road Works ay wet aa a <a 2b ee ieee ee Sey A. A. Turriff, Burgh Surveyor, Elgin. ; 
” 20 Southborough, Kent—Stone ... Urban District Council P. Hammer, Clerk, Council Offices, Southborough. ae 
” 20 Clitheroe—Street Works Corporation ... A. R. Bleazard, Borough Surveyor, Clitheroe. bo 
+ 20 Ince, near Wigan—Grit Setts .. 5 Urban District Council A. T. Swain, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ince Green-lane, 5 
” 23 Bredbury, Dorset—Street- “paving Works ve Urban District Council . Surveyor, School Brow, Bredbury. 
3” 23 Carsbalton—Asphalte Ss Urban District Coun zl " W. W. Gale, Surveyor, Carshalton. 
Si 24 Ely—Granite and Slag ... Rural District Council HE. B. Claxton. Clerk, Downham-lane, E’y. 
” 24 London, §.W.—Making-up and. Paving Roads Fulham Vestry % C. Botteri 1, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W.~ 
s 25 Pokesdown, Bournemouth—Making- -up Road .. Urban District Council E. W. Ingawelles, Surveyor, Crom well- road, Pukeadownts 
” 25 London— —Repaving with Jarrah Wood Bae 555 «. St. John’s Vestry, Hampstead . x! «. Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Hampstead. $4 
” 27 Copford, near Colchester—Materials, &e. ... : Lexden and Winstree kK. D.C. ... .. J. Enials, Surveyor’s ‘Office, Copford, near Colchester. Pc 
% 27 Uttoxeter, Staffs.—Carting ... . he Rural District Council aa a. Preston, Surveyor, Woodlands, Uttoxeter. 28 sig 
93 30 Barnet—Kerbing, Making-up, &. ... Si be Urban District Council .. Rae W. H. Mansbi idge, 40, High-street, Barnet. 
ys 30 London—Laying ‘Wood Paving S55 ate a . Willesden District Council ra O. C. Robson, Office, Dyne-road, Kilburn. 
” ol Kingston-on-Thames—Tarpaving, &c, . Corporation... Cierk, Clattern House, ‘Kingston-on- Thames, aS 
” 31 Liverpool—Reconstructing Road | Sefton Rural District Council Rs ‘Cleaver, Clerk, Brougham-terrace, Liverpool. : 
% 31 Wolverhampton—Materials A . Tramways Committee W. Bradley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall ,Woiverhampton. d 
June 6 Branksome, Dorset—Street-paving Works Urban District Council 8. J. Newman, 3, Tennyson-bldgs., Ashley-road, Branksome. — a 
”» 9 Shrewsbury—Hire of Steam Roller, &e. Atcham Rural District Couinell J. Everest, Clerk, St. Jobn’s-hill, Shrewsbury. ; 
” 30 Wolverhampton—Granite Setts Streets Committee ... = J Ae Bradley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolver- = 
ampton 
SANITARY— : E 
May 19 Shrewsbury—Drainrage Works es ies £9 Sanitary Committee... Sis W.C.Eddowes, Borough Surveyon'The Square, Shee wabureaa ee 
5 2) Gloucester—Sewers, &c. Rural District Council J. F. Trew, County Chambers, Station-road, Gloucester. 
3 2) Barnet—Pipe Sewers X Rural District Counce 1 Re: W. #H. Ma- abtidicn: Office, High. street, Barnet. ae 
” 22 Kirkby Muxloe, Leics. —"Sewers Blaby Rural District Council ...- J.B. Everard, 6, ‘Millstone- lane, Leicester. ae 
” 23 Southampton—Sewerage Works... Corporation ... 3a me .. W.B. G. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Southampton. eae 
9 24. Norton, Sheffield——Removal of Refuse Rural District Council ... ex ..  H. A. Sampson, 17, York-street, Sheffield. pee 
a 26 St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs.—Sewer _... -, Urban District Couneil Fe ..  H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley- street, Manchester, f 
9 29 Tong, Yorks.—Sewer, &c. 3 Urban District Council .., ae J. Drake and Son, Engineers, Queensbury, near Bradford, 
” 30 Chingford, Es: ex—Sewer, &c... : Urban District Council... 2.) WW. Stair, Surveyor, Chingford. 

9 3 Halifax—Sewage Works os Highways Committee me a E. B.S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
June 1 Alnwick—Sewers, &e. . ce iS Urban District Council G. Wilson, Engineer, Council Offices, Alnwick. d 
” 3 Pembroke Dock, Wa! es—Sewerage Works st Town Council., one Beeslzy, Son, aud Nicho’ 8,11, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

” 13 Market Harboro—Sew ers, Ke, = Beh .. Rural District Council J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone- ‘line, mans 
TIMBER— . 
May 238 Farnham—Wooden Fencint ... Guardians ED Sia ape » 8. Stapley, Architect, West- street, Farnham, ~ ~ 
= 3 Eton— Yellow Deals and Butten Ends’... ~ .. Union Guardians... . &R.H. Barrett, Union Offices, Slough. a 
“s 26 London, N,—Oak Fencing and Gates Yn #0 .. Wood Green Urban District Gouna: boas Brac i Gunyon, Engineer, Town Hall, Wood Green, ~ a 
* 2 . 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE ; 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, “BY WHOM ADVERTISED, | 
BE SENT IN, , 
May 16 Arbroath—Publie Shambles Te 87 yee oH a5 So Fs Burgh Commissioners, 
June 1 Leeds—Market Ha'land Shops wee £150; £100, £50 cad ae aes «. Corporation. 
2B 6 Salford—Laying-out Site of Barricks F £28805 £20 7810" 35 a te .. Corporation, : 
3 27- Edinbursh—County Buildings So e100; 50 cee ais Reeth dy .. Midlothian County Counéil, 
99 30 Wakefield—Central Buildings sept ate te, OU ROO. Renee ah Gye ee eae . Wakefield Industrial Society, Ltd,, Bank-street, Wakefield 
July a ew ea i harscel ee Bes AN ee i Hho £100, £75 Tea SY .. Corporatios. _ : 
umstead—Municipal Buildings and Public Library ... £100 £75, £50... = 2s ; eed Si 
No Babe. Aldorshot—Masonie Hall ad oes ee oi y- £30, "£10 : ee fs San eee ees op cae ay Plums 


Aldershot Masonic Hall Co., id, Ths Triangle, Aldersh b 


es 
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Property and Land Sales. 


LOCAL SALE of PLOTS on MAY 31st.,—ILFORD,— 
Uphall Estate, First Portion.—Free conveyances; 
permens by instalments; roads made; tithe and 

nd tax free.—The special attention of Plot Buyers, 
Builders, and Creators of Ground-rentsis directed to 
the sale of this Land, which is ripe for immediate 
building. — ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY-NINE 
PLOTS of ripe FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
having frontages to the following thoroughfares, 
viz., Ilford-lane (a road 50ft. wide, leading from Ilford 

Broadway to Barking), Wingate-road, Natal-road, 

di and Ubhall-road. The plots vary in frontage from 
. 16ft. to 37ft.,and in depth from 90ft. to 125ft., and are 
i ripe for the erection of small houses and shops, and 
the immediate creation of ground-rents. 


ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. 
‘ will SELL the Above by AUCTION at the 
Angel Hotel, High-road, Ilford, on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 3lst, 1899, at SEVEN o’clock in the evening. 

4 Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained at 
the Mart, E.C.; of the Solicitor, J. Howarp Smirn, 
__ -Esq., 7, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; or of the AUCTIONEER, 
___ 51, Coleman-street, E.C., Clapham and Ilford, 


_ LAND SALE in a MARQUEE on the ESTATE on 
; THURSDAY JUNE 8th. 


s 
_ CLAPHAM PARK.—An unequalled opportunity for 
: securing FREEHOLD VILLA SITES, so rarely to be 
obtained in this neighbourhood. About half a mile 
from Clapham-road Railway Station and the City 
_ Electric at Clapham Cross, and the Cable Tramway, 
____ Brixton-road ; and close to the lovely Commons of 
Clapham and Tooting Bec. Free conveyances; 
___ payments by instalments. : 
LINCOLN HOUSE ESTATE, — TWENTY-EIGHT 
choice FREEHOLD SITES in Clarence-road and 
Poynders-road, each having a frontage of 60ft. and 
an average depth of 340ft., secluded from the road by 
a beautiful belt of shrubs and trees. : 
_ SIXTY PLOTS of BUILDING LAND, with frontages 
of 30ft. ; depths varying from 125ft. to 165ft. Situate 
in Rodenhurst-road, anew thoroughfare, 50ft. wide, 
~ leading from Poynders-road to Elms-road andClapham 
Common. 
ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. will 
a SELL the above by AUCTION in a Marquee on 
_ the Estate, on THURSDAY, JUNE 8th, 1899.—Parti- 
_ culars and conditions of sale may be obtained of the 
# Solicitors, Messrs. PHELPS, SEDGWICK, and BIDDLE, 22, 
Aldermanbury ; Messrs. LInKLATER and Co., 2, Bond- 
a court, Walbrook, E.C. ; Joun ANNAN, EDWARD DEXTER, 
_ Joint Managers, United Realisation Co., 32, Old Jewry, 
_ E.C.; or of the AucTIONEERS, 51, Coleman-street, E:C. ; 
_ 213, Clapham-road, 8.W.; and Ilford, E. 


e FLEET STREET, CITY.—By order of the Governors 

of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—A fine commanding 
_ Building Site, occupying an area of about 2342 sq. ft. 
on the south side and newly widened part of this 
: great main thoroughfare, within about 40 yards of 
Ludgate-cireus, having frontages of about 55ft. 6in. to 
Fleet-street and 51ft. 5in, to St. Bride’s-avenue in the 
rear (facing St.. Bride’s Church); remarkably well 
lighted back and front, and suitable for the erection 
of first-clas3 shops and business premises—a bank, 
le a or publishing offices, or other important 
buildings adapted to the position. 


Se ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER are instructed 
to LET by AUCTION, at the MART, on TUESDAY, 
JUNE 138th, at TWO, on a Building Lease, for a term 
of 80 years direct from the Freeholders, the very 
- compact and valuable SITE of Nos. 90, 91, and 92, 
 Fleet-street, ard 2 and 3, St. Bride’s-avenue, in the Ci'y 
_ of London, 

_ Particulars, with plans, of Messrs. Wi~pr, Moore, 
and Wiaston, Solicitors, 21, College-hill, Cann >n- 
street; of Messrs. E. I’Anson and Son, Architects and 
Surveyors, 74, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C.; at the 
_ Clerk’s Office, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and of the 
_ AUCTIONEERS, 80, Cheapside. 


By order of the Corporation of the City of London.— 
Very valuable and important Building Site, Nos. 120, 
121, 122, and 123, Fenchurch-street, and No. 8, Billiter- 

square, in the City of London. 


ESSRS. G. A. WILKINSON & SON 
are instructed to LET, by AUCTION, at the 
MART, on FRIDAY, MAY 26th, at TWO, ona Building 
Lease of eighty years, direct from the Corporation of 
the City of London, the very valuable BUILDING 
_ SITE, comprising 120, 121, 122, and 123, Fenchurch- 
Street, and 8, Billiter-square, a splendid position in one 
_ of the most important thoroughfares in the City of 
_ London and nearly opposite to Mincing-lane. It 
possesses a frontage to Fenchurch-street of about 41ft., 
_ extends in depth about 157ft., and covers the large area 
Berebout 8200ft. Suitable for a block of shops and 
offices. 
Particulars, with plan and conditions of letting, may 
_ be had of the Comptroller and the City Surveyor, 
_ Guildhall; and of Messrs. G. A. WILKINSON and Son, 
Surveyors and Auctioneers, 7, Poultry, City. 


_ SEAFORD, SUSSEX (between Eastbourne and New- 

haven).—To Builders, Investors, and others desirous 
_of obtaining exceedingly choice Building Sites, over- 
_ looking the sea and golf links, on most favourable and 
easy terms of payment, in one of the healthiest and 
most dplight#at towns on the South Coast, 


“A/PAPLE and CO. have received instructions 
= to SELL by AUCTION, at the BAY HOTEL 
Seaford, on THURSDAY, MAY 25th, 1899, at TWO 
o'clock precisely (and free railway tickets will 
_be sent to allintending purchasers), the Second Portion 
of the Sutton Estates, comprising about 120 ee gee Ae 
desirable PLOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 
mting the Eastbourne and Southdown roads and 


Sutton-avenue, commanding sea views, overlooking the 
Seaford Golf Links, and about five minutes from the 
railway station and esplanade. Terms of payment, 10 
per cent. deposit ; balance in nine half-yearly instalments 
with interest at 4 per cent. and free conveyance. 

Particulars with plans, of the Auctioneers, 126, North- 
street, Brighton, London, and Eastbourne, 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e@ personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses.— For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum. - 


RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CARDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 1% 

octagon, 12s. to 16s. per ewt. ; Chisels, 6d. Ib. 3 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from jin., 
43d. Ib.—E. Dratry, Moore-street, Sheffield. 8 


OR SALE  old-established Builders’ 
Merchant’s Business, East London. Proprietor 
retiring. ‘* A.E.,’’ 91, London Wall, E.C. 3 


( 1 ENTLEMAN holding valuable Sole Agency 
for Cement and Building Materials is desirous of 
meeting with someone in the trade to finance him. 
Liberal profit without risk.—Box 1068, BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL Office, 3 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ERRA-COTTA MOULD-MAKERS, Model- 

makers, and Clay Workers. CONSTANT 

EMPLOYMENT for good workmen. StirF and Sons, 
Lambeth, London, S.E. 2 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.BR.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 


PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,” office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 33 


Per Be TIVES: 


E. BECKITT LAMB, 
31, Craven-street, Strand, ee 


4 Pesce GS. 


MISS GADSBY, 
6, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, Bes 


RCHITECT’S and SURVEYOR’S 
ay QUANTITIES. PREPARED quickly and 
accurately on special terms. References.—ADAMS, 28, 
Eldon Chambers, 30, Fleet Street. ii 


UILDER’S MANAGER or General Fore- 
man.—A Builder, Bricklayer by trade, giving up 
business, seeks Position as above. Experienced in a)l 
branches. Excellent references.—Box 1059, BurLpErs’ 
JOURNAL. 1 


UILDER’S QUANTITIES and Estimates 
prepared. Measurements, Variations and Extra 
Accounts made, or Assistance given by an experienced 
Surveyor on reasonable terms.—Apply, “M.,,”’ 
146, Shepherd’s Bush-road, W. 8 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. exxill 


TELEGRAMS: LONDON TELEPHONE 
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ARCHITECTURE AND CRAFTS os 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The pre-eminent position occupied by THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW has enabled - 
he proprietors to secure the right of reproduction of all the leading designs exhibited at the Royal 


Academy this year. 


The designs will be published as SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS to the ARCHITECTURAL 4 
REVIEW for May, June, July, and August, and the four numbers will form the most complete — 
permanent record of current Architecture and Design, 


Be OTR ED 


The MAY NUMBER (already issued) contains IMustrations of the Exhibits of 


A. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 
ASTON WEBB, A.R.A. 
E. W. MOUNTFORD. 
LEONARD STOKES. 
W. A. PITE. 

BREWILL AND BAILY. 


The JUNE NUMBER (now in the Press) contains Illustrations of the Exhibits ot 


R. F. ATKINSON. 
BATEMAN AND BATEMAN. 
‘ F. W. BEDFORD. 
BEDFORD AND KITSON. 
JOHN BELCHER. 
R. A. BRIGGS. 
BUCKLAND. AND BATEMAN. 
W. R. COLTON. 
ALFRED DRURY. 
E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 
GEORGE J, FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 
G. C. HORSLEY. 


The later numbers will be equally representative. 


These Supplements are given in addition to the ordinary contents of THE ARCHI= 
TECTURAL REVIEW, which are varied and interesting. 


Price ONE SHILLING Nett. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS & BOOKSTALLS. _ 


C. HARRISON TOWNSEND. 

F. W. POMEROY. 

NELSON AND EDITH DAWSON, 
ALEXANDER FISHER. Beet 
H. WILSON. 

And many others. 


MALLOWS AND GROCOCK, 
MISS E. MERCER. | 
ERNEST NEWTON. 
ARTHUR ORR. 

W. A. PITE. 

A. M,. PRENTICE. 

E. F. REYNOLDS. 

W. H. SETH-SMITH. 

M. H. BAILLIE-SCOTT. 
LEONARD STOKES. 

A, WILLIAMS. 

And others. 
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_ An Architectural Causerie, 


THE school given in our 
‘illustration is only one 
; out of over three hun- 
a fred: erected, in considerable haste, from the 

designs of Mr. E. R. Robson, to overtake 


Board School 
Architecture. 


_ Edueation Act of 1870. In their motif these 
are founded mainly on the types still to be 
seen in the flint and brick buildings of the Isle 
_ of Thanet, and those which still remained of 
_ the old brick buildings of London and its 
_ environs. Many of these schools have since 
_ been enlarged and altered beyond recognition. 
Although some twenty years old, Hanover 
a patroet School is typical of the leading 


educational arrears since the passing of the 


designs by the same architect, involving very 
ample light, a studied sky-line, solid mass 
and absolute simplicity. Built in a neigh- 
bourhood at once squalid and picturesque, 
the limited nature of the site demanded a 
playground under the building, and our view 
of the side towards the canal gives a fair 
impression of its general character. Its 
architecture expresses its purpose, and fits 
its landscape and surroundings. In giving 
this example, it may be pointed out that the 
creation of a distinctive architectural style 
for schools of undenominational character, 
however successful in itself, has had an effect 
far beyond that of giving the schools the 
importance of public buildings, or of setting 
their mark on the whole of London, or of 
distinguishing the schools themselves from 
other buildings at a glance. The ordinary 
stock brick is the facing material, the 
window-jambs and main angles are 
brightened by a ruddier colour, and, lastly, 
the gables are treated with curved outlines 
in preference to straight. This last feature 
has set up a universal mania for fantastic 
gables, whether in brick or stone. Archi- 
tects have struggled over it as never before. 

Not only old England, but Germany, Hol- 


Jand, and Belgium have been ransacked for 


examples. Whole streets at the West-end of 


London have been influenced by the idea, and 
builders have combined their efforts with 
that of rendering terra-cotta useful as a 
building material. Throughout England the 
London school gables have been copied and 
travestied. Even the speculative builder has 
imported some suspicion of it into his rows 
of small houses, stretching for miles on every 
side of the metropolis. In spite of many 
happy results in the hands of men of know- 
ledge and taste, it is lamentable that, in by 
far the larger number of instances, the mani- 
fest evidence of struggle, in inferior hands, 
has earried with it the condemnation, not 
merely of the particular design, but of the 
style itself. Knowledge has been too com- 
monly wanting, ignorance of form too great, 
vulgarity all too prevalent, self-restraint too 
frequently lost. Hence, at no previous 
period have so many malformed and distorted 
gables been produced as in the last twenty- 
five years. It is not too much to say that 
the prevailiug architectural note of the ex- 
piring century is that of what we must call, 
for want of a better word, the “ cockolorum ” 
gable. As now usually followed by the 
builders of provincial Board schools, the style 
may be dismissed as having finally gone toseed. 
We may, therefore, welcome the evidence 
afforded by other works, produced by the 


HANOVER STREET SCHOOLS, ISLINGTON, LONDON, 


BH, R. ROBSON, AROHITEOCT, 


_to breaking point. 


before the Competition closes. 
_as_to the conditions of the competition, in 
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more cultivated among our younger archi- 
tects, that they are turning for inspiration to 
the study of older and purer types, and that 
though Greek art may be out of reach, old 
Spain is serviceable as a foundation. On the 


general question, and apart from a preference 


for this or that style, it is important that 
each architect who may possess a spark of 
artistic fire, should produce his» work so 
carefully, that, when done, it shall seem to 
have been done without effort. There can, 


_in this sense, be no worse architecture—save 
always such as betrays downright ignorance 


-—than that which reveals the designer as 
having strained his artistic faculties almost 
The work then not only 


fails to be either interesting or suggestive, . 


hut may be really repulsive, however clever. 
A man, working well within his powers, can 
produce better things by the simple exercise 


.of greater care and pains, and by the serious 
.purpose of 


setting himself to produce 
beautiful architecture - within recognised 
lines than by any other. If we cannot have 
original architeeture without ugliness, let us 
prefer the lesser evil. In an age of haste 
and hurry, let us never forget that no fine 
work of art was ever produced in a hurry. 
In point of school planning, the Hanover 
Street School is not now a model for imitation. 
Since its erection, the science of the subject has 
been carried further, Left-hand light is now 


required to the classes. Many improvements 


in organisation and teaching methods have 


“been made, The principle of the Central Hall 


is more prevalent. Pupil-teachers are much 
fewer in proportion to certificated teachers. 


- All these things have combined towork radical 
_ change in school plans. 


The lessons, how- 
ever, as to main external treatment, remain. 


_ One of these is, never to place windows 


where they would be detrimental to the 
work inside for the sake of mistaken 
ideas of real symmetry. Another is, that 
simple outlines, well considered, are more 
likely to remain a source of pleasure than 
more grotesque forms applied to gables of 
buildings in conspicuous positions. They are 


’ also of the more serious character which 


befits the dignity of a public building. 
KE. R. R. 


OUR COMPETITION. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 


N response to the request of several in- 
tending competitors who desire further 
time for the preparation of their designs for a 
Country House, we have decided to extend 
the time allowed for sending in designs to 
Wednesday, June 7th. Those who intend 
to compete, however, must intimate to us their 
intention to do so not later than ten days 
Full details 


which premiums amounting to Thirty-four 
Guineas are offered for the three best designs, 
appear on p. 200 of the BurntpEeRs’ JourNAL 


. Ayp ArcuirectruRAL Recorp, dated May 10th, 
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On Reflection. 


THE London County 
Council at their meeting 
last week sanctioned a 
procedure in reference to building contrac- 
tors which is somewhat at variance with 
their recognised policy. Hitherto the 
Council have made it a rule either to throw 
open their work to public tender or to carry 
it out themselves by the direct employment 
of labour. But in regard to the blocks of 
dwellings now being erected on the Mill- 
bank site, the Council decided, on the 
recommendation of their Housing Committee, 
to accept the tender of Messrs. Holloway 
Bros. to build four additional blocks at the 
samo rate as they had already contracted to 
build two blocks. There is, of course, a 
danger of injustice being done to other firms 
as well as additional expense being 
incurred if tenders are accepted in this 
way without the preliminary public com- 
petition, and several members of the 
Council opposed the recommendation on 
those grounds. But in this particular case 
we think the Council were fully justified in 
setting aside for the nonce their ownsalutary 
rule. Messrs. Holloway are prepared to 
carry out the work for a lower price than the 
Works Department of the Council would 
undertake it, and by the building of the six 
blocks being carried on simultaneously by the 
same builder, a great saving of time will be 
effected. This last is a most important con- 
sideration, for if ever there was a matter of 
urgency, it is this question of the erection of 
working-class dwellings. These houses cannot 
be erected fast enough to accommodate those 
who are in need of them. As Lord Onslow 
pointed out, the Housing Committee have 
now to consider not only the question of 
housing the destitute, but of finding 
houses for those able to pay}a fair 
rent. We are glad to see that - politi- 
cians and publicists of all kinds are 
beginning to recognise the extreme gravity 
and urgency of this housing question. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in a recent 
speech, said that he believed there was no 
public question of the present day which 
offered so formidable a problem as this of the 
housing of the people. The London County 
Council, in all their efforts, have only touched 
the fringe of the problem ; and they will soon 
have to face the question whether they should 
not abandon their rule that all their housing 
undertakings should be carried out without 
involving a charge upon the rates, and pro- 
ceed—in the interest of public health and 
public morality—to carry out a great scheme 
of rehousing at the public expense. 


Contractors and 
the L.C.C. 


IF anyone wants to know 
what this housing problem 
really is, let him procure a 
small hook, recently issued from the “ Daily 
News ” Office, entitled “ No Room to Live,” 
being a reprint of a series of articles that 
appeared in that journal from the pen of Mr. 
John Haw. Never before has the extent of 
the overcrowding evil in London been 


Overcrowded 
London. 


convince them—if anything can—that the ~ 


brought home to us with such. force and 
vividness. These chapters are a fine piece of 
journalism; but they are more than that. 
They are a clear summons to Members of 
Parliament, county councillors, guardians, dis-— 
trict councillors, and in a secondary. degree to _ 
all sorts and conditions of citizens to grapple — 
with this tremendous problem. They supply 
the basis of facts which must precede any 
effective reform. Therein lies the great — 
value of Mr. Haw’s work. He offersa few — 
hints as to the lines along which reform — 
should proceed, but his great object has been — 
to state the problem, Terribly grim and — 
searcely credible are many of the facts — 
narrated ; but we are assured that they are - 
in no sense exaggerated. Surely never before 
in the history of the world has a great city © 
made laws regulating its own health and 
allowed these to be violated by one- 
fifth of the population. The Public 
Health Act, 1891, decrees that in a room used 
both for living and sleeping each adult must — 
have 400 cubic feet of space, two children | 
under the age of twelve to count as one adult; - 
yet in London no less than 900,000 people do — 
not reach even that low standard of comfort, = 
and consequently live in continuous ¢éon- 
travention of the law. Surely never before — 
have men in receipt of good wages, able and — 
willing to pay high rents, utterly failed to — 
find house room for themselves and their 
families, and eventually been compelled to — 
send their wives and children to the work- ~ 
house, and themselves find a temporary shel- — 
ter in a common lodging house. This is ~ 
what has been happening in London lately. — 
The consequences of this house famine,—the — 
exorbitant rents, the disease, death, drunken- — 
ness, immorality, are clearly set forth, and — 
not the less effectively because there is no — 
fine .writing or straining after effect. The ~ 
problem will not soon be better stated; the — 
next thing is to find the remedy. And here — 


ae ae ee ee 


is a task worthy of the best energies of the 
wisest amongst us. a 
AFTER the weighty 
Another Protest. memorial of the archi- — 
tects, upon which we — 
commented last week, the Dean and Chapter — 
of St. Paul’s have just received another, — 
which they may possibly be inclined to regard — 
as even more worthy of attention. It will — 


feelings of dissatisfaction aroused by Sir 
William Richmond’s misapplied industry are — 
not confined to architects and artists. The- 
latest memorial includes names of men—_ 
some of the highest eminence—belonging to - 
many professions and many parties. It is 
not an argument, as was the architects’ 
memorial ; the signatories confine themselves 
to one very definite appeal, viz., that the Dean 
and Chapter should, before proceeding 
further with the work, take the opinion of a 
strong representative body of experts as to” 
the desirability of the character of the decor- 
ations, There is little doubt what the 
verdict of such a committee would be; it 
would be impossible, we think, to get-a dozen” 
signatures from men of any weight in the 
artistic world to a counter memoria! in favour 
of the decorative scheme as it is now being 
carried out. We hope the Dean and Chapter 
will comply with this request and see to it 
that the proposed committee of experts is of 
so representative a character that all sections 
of the public may have confidence in its 
decisions. SR ee 
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_ By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 
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¥ (Continued from page 84, No. cexivi) 


+ 

Ke (Q)XE may travel to Segovia from the north 
_ \*— soas to arrive either at about 5.30 a.m. 
 or6pm. Like most of the Spanish towns, it 
. is served by a railway on which but two trains 
run each way in the course of the twenty-four 
_ hours; these are found sufficient for the small 
_ though growing demands of the traffic. The 
_ Might train is the favourite in the summer, 
_ because the heat of the day is insufferable, 
and for travellers whose time is limited it is 
' convenient to be able sometimes to compress 
_. two days into one. We went from Burgos by 
~ the evening train +o Medina del Campo, at 
__ which place we had to change, and kick our 
8 heels for two hours in the middle of the night. 
_ The train by which we went on was rather 
_ full, and the party became a good deal divided, 
__ the carriages being already occupied by silent 
_ Spaniards redolent of garlic. It was a greater 
‘4 pleasure than usual to see the dawn creep over 
__ thesky, and the features of the landscape become 


- visible in that calm, quiet, grey light which 
- seems to suit the landscape of Castile almost 
better than the brilliant sunshine, to which 
_. the traveller is more accustomed. The snow 
_ still lay on the Siérra de Guadarrama in large 
_ patches, making its beautiful purple blue 
more noticeable, and the various tributaries of 
2 the Douro which we crossed were real rivers 
and not torrents of stones, while the near fore- 
_ ground was green with springing crops, and 
 becameinteresting with agricultural operations 
as the light became stronger and the peasants 
~ began to make their way afield. 
- The station at Segovia lies outside the town, 
— and there is a fine, well graded road which 
leads to it with sweeping curves, planted with 
little trees. The conveyances which wait-.out- 
side are truly wonderful things—something 
_ like old ramshackle omnibuses, long in the 
_ body, with much dilapidated paint, and with 
_ shutters to draw up in place of windows. They 
are drawn by teams of mules or horses, some of 
_ them three abreast, some harnessed one in front 
% of the other, occasionally to the number of five ; 
x and when the luggage has been packed on the 
top of the vehicle with many groans and 
_ snorts (for the Spanish porter finds any parcel 
weighing much over 56lb exceedingly heavy 


. 
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and calling for many expletives), and two men 
have climbed to the summit to hold it on, a 
start is made with much cracking of long 
whips and shouting and jingling of bells and 
of metal plaques attached to the harness in all 
sorts of unlikely places, and with a most im- 
posing and picturesque effect. 

At the top of the slope, where another road 
crosses and goes down to a public garden on 
the left, is a.customs or octroi station, by the 
side of which is a shapeless mass of stone 
bearing an equal resemblance to a sea cow 
and a Lombardic lion or griffin. This is one 
of the Toros de Guisando, so called from 
several to be seen at a place of that name 
between Madrid and Avila. In 1598 Gil de 
Avila enumerated sixty-three of them in the 
central regions of Spain; in 1820 Somorrostro 
numbered only thirty-seven, so many had been 


destroyed. ‘They are very ancient, but who it 
was who first set them up is unknown; they 
have been ascribed to Phoenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, and have been supposed to be idols 
of the aborigines. There were two in Segovia 
called El Marrano de Piedra and La Marrana, 
the sow—the word “Marrano” signified “ ex- 
communicated” in the eighth century (perhaps 
from Maranatha, accursed), and as it was 
used against the Jews, who were called “ pigs,” 
it at last became synonymous with that word. 

Beyond this point the road gradually 
descends, broad and well metalled, and lined 
with quaint houses, sometimes on the level, 

«Sometimes standing on a sort of terrace, or 
with the upper story resting on pillars, and 
with many great doors studded with nails and 
metal plaques, like those at Toledo, and 
coloured the most delightful reds and greens, 
or grey from the weathering of the unpainted 
wood. After a time the road narrows and 
rises, and again descends a little hill, and 
shops begin to appear, indicating that the 
centre of the town is near, while to the right, 
down a side street, one catches a glimpse of 
one of the glories of Segovia, the Roman 
aqueduct. 

This aqueduct is called by the people “ El 
Puente del Diavolo,” for all wonderful things 
in Spain are supposed to have been wrought 
by occult means, and who built it is uncertain, 
as neither Segovia nor its aqueduct are 
mentioned by the ancients ; but judging from 
the resemblance of the masonry to that of 
Mérida and Alcantara it was probably erected 
by Trajan. It brings the water of the Rio 
Frio from the Sierra Fonfria, about nine miles 
away, and becomes visible opposite the ex- 
convent of San Gabriel, from which point toits 
disappearance on the other side of the valley 
there are no less than 320 arches, the central 
group of which is 102ft. high. It is constructed 
of granite without any mortar, and is a most 
imposing monument, In 1071 the Moors of 
Toledo sacked Segovia and destroyed thirty- 


five arches of the aqueduct, and it remained 
in ruins until 1483, when Isabella employéd a 
monk of the convent of El Parral named Juan 
Escovedo to repair it, giving him as his fee the 
woodwork of the scaffolding employed.. He 
copied the old work so well that it is extremely 
difficult to tell which is newer and which older 
now that 400 years have passed. 

The main road to Madrid passes under the 
central arches, and there is a little plaza on 
the inside, made by clearing away a number 
of small houses from the foot of the arches, 
upon the piers of which the stains of smoke 
still show. Cn one side of the plaza is a 
fountain. A market is held here in the 
morning, when much confusion prevails and 
many quaintly-garbed countrymen may be 
seen. 

The principal road to the cathedral turns to 
the left at right angles to the direction of the 
aqueduct. On the wall may be seen one of 
those notices so common in Spanish towns in 
which the streets ara narrow, which are 
intended to prevent wheeled vehicles meeting 
each other where it is impossible for them 
to pass—a little slab of marble with a 
horse and cart incised upon it, and the word 
“ Salida ” or “ Entrada,” andan arrow pointing 
in the direction indicated by the words, which 
mean “exit” and “entrance,” so that the 
driver who cannot read can understand that 
he must not go up a “Salida” street, the 
direction of the arrow and the horse and cart 
making it plain to him. Not very.far up 
this street is, on the right, a curious example 
of Spanish Architecture, based upon Floren- 
tine work apparently; a palace very solidly 
built, with the face of each stone cut to a 
prismatic projection, arfd with a round-headed 
door with enormously deep voussoirs. The 
windows are protected by some good iron 
grilles. Facing this house is a’ breast high 
wall overlooking a flight of steps,from which 
a good view of the city in the direction of 
San Millan may be had, with the plain stretch - 
ing beyond to the Guadarrama mountains— 
blue in the distance, and snow-capped in the 
spring, a very fine view. Nl 

Down a little court to the left is a house 
covered with a pattern impressed upon & 
coating of plaster, the design of which 
shows Moorish influence, and then the church 
of St. Martin appears on the right, a nob le 
building with an open arcade built cloister- 
fashion round the south aisle and returned 
across the west end. Owing to the slope of 
the ground upon which the church is built 
this arcade stands on a wall elevated well 
above the road, and is gained by steps from 
the plaza with a fountain, into which the 
street expands at its eastern end. The tower 
is a very fine twelfth century work, and the 
carving of the capitals in the arcade is worth 
obserying, but the inside of the church has 
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been modernised. It contains the tombs of 
Herrera, the architect, and his wife, and of 
Don Rodrigo, and the west doorway and door 
are very interesting. Just at this part of the 
street may be seen many wrought iron 
knockers, of fine design, and Moorish feeling ; 
but Segovia is full of good ironwork. 

Nearer to the cathedral is a little courtyard 
to the left containing an interesting old well 
with iron cresting and winding - apparatus. 

: This courtyardis picturesque with little Renais- 
sance pillars somewhat like a Roman atrium, 
and is overlooked by a plastered wall with 
Moorish pattern uponit. 'Thisis the outer wall 
of the convent to which the church of Corpus 
Christi, which is just higher in the street, 
velongs. This church was built for a synagogue 
and much resembles Santa Maria la Blanea at 
Toledo, though itis less ornate. It has the same 
sort of capitals to the columns, arches of the 
same shape, and the same sort of arcade just 
below the roof, which also is very similar, At 
the bottom of the church are gratings through 
which the nuns may see what passes at the 
altar without themselves being seen. The east 
end of this church has been remodelled in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century, like so 
many others in Spain alas! at « time when 
art feeling had sunk almost to its present low 
level. 

We are now quite near the central plaza, 
the “Plaza de la Constitucion,’ which -in 
Ford’s time might be described in the words 
which he uses, “a Prout-like plaza,” as is 
evidenced by the few houses which the march 
of modern improvement has left. On three 
sides a round arched granite arcading has 
been erected, and on two of these sides the 
houses have been completed on the model of 
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the modern dwellings one sees in provincial 
towns of France and in Italy. On the third 
side, that facing the cathedral, the ruin was 
not completed before funds gave out, one may 
suppose, for the old houses still stand forlorn 
behind the granite arcade, which is all that 
has been built. \ 

From this plaza may be had a fine view of 
the eastern end of the cathedral, a mass of 


yellowish stone, the choir rising above and from 


among the chapels which cluster around its base, 
beyond which the transept and a part of the 
nave are seen. It is difficult to get a general 
view of the west front, the great height of the 
tower and the width of the facade, which 
incloses also the cloisters, requiring a greater 
distance to embrace in one view than the 
parvis in front affords. About half-way up the 
tower, which is still 3380ft. high though it has 
been lowered 22ft., is a window from which 
projects a sort of crane with a bucket dangling 
from it. Within this is the abode of the 
Sacristan, who draws up his provisions &c. by 
means of this bucket like a bullfinch in acage, 
and so lives between heaven and earth when 
the cathedral is closed. The tower may be as- 
scended for the sake of the view, which is 
most extensive, the cathedral being perched on 
the edge of the rock beneath which through a 
sort of rocky gorge the rivulet Clamores flows 
to join the Eresma, the river upon which 
Segovia stands ; 
less of their lives and possess extra strong 
heads may go higher than the bellchamber, 
and by’ means of iron cramps fixed in the 
stone forming the roof of the tower may reach 
the very summit, a giddy height indeed! 

The interior of the cathedral is very finely 
proportioned and most impressive, reminding 
one of Toledo, though later in style. Like that 
cathedral it has a central nave, flanked by two 
aisles on each side, and like it too it still pos- 
sesses a quantity of fine Flemish glass. 

The yellowish tone of the stone used in build- 
ing it gives. great warmth to the interior, and 
is well suited to give effect to the late Gothic 
panellings which enrich the walls and vaults, 
also making the shadows in the side chapels 
deep and mysterious. It was built by the 
architects of the cathedral of Salamanca— 
Juan Gil de Ontafion and his son Rodrigo—and 
is the last flower of Gothic ecclesiastical archi- 


tecture in Spain, having been commenced in. 


1525, to replace that destroyed by the Com- 
uneros in 1520. It is 351ft. long and 177ft. 


wide, the nave is lofty, rising to the height of 


99ft., and appears higher than it really is, 
owing to the height from which the arches 
spring. In one of the chapels to the left is a 
pieta, by Juan de Juni, executed in 1571, 
which has received much praise ; it is carved 
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and the daring who are care-: 


and painted and the are are ieee than 
life. There is a great retablo of coloured 
marbles, which are also used in the Capit: : 
major and in the trascoro. : 

When this was put up (for Charles 4 RES the 
ancient sepulchral slabs were carted out and — 
lumbered up near the entrance—among them — 
was that belonging to the tomb of Rodrigo 
Gil, the architect, who died in 1577. 

The most beautiful thing connected wiht 
the cathedral, as at Tarragona, is the cloister. — : 
This formed part of the old building, and was ; 
taken down, repaired and rebuilt “when the — 
new one arose from its ruins. : 

In the centre is a beautiful garden, rather 
dishevelled perhaps, but none the less beautiful 
for that, with a picturesque well, and cypresses, — 
lemons and other trees around it with a 
tangle of low growing flowering plants below. 
Over the entrance doorway grows a bushy 
jessamine, and behind the plants from every ~ 
view is the warm coloured stone, worked into ~ 
lacelike traceries of most beautiful design and 
crowned by a parapet with pinnacles rising 
from it at intervals, which also is pierced with 
an elaborate pattern. The light falls into Be 
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Pasi | eens o%. 
cloister walk at a hig?’ angle, for the wall — 
beneath the windows is more than the height — 
of a man, and this gives this cloister quite a 
different effect from most. At the end of one a 
of the walks is a little chapel shut off by a_ 
reja of beautiful design. Many of these less 
pretentious works in iron are really more 
charming, perhaps because more simple in- 
design, than the masterpieces of the great 
smiths which excite the wonder and admira-— 
tion of the instructed beholder, on account of — 
the great difficulties so successfully overcome. | 

(To be continued.) . 


An Old Well was Discovered by Mr E. 
P. Wynne, chemist, of Aberystwith, while 
excavating in his cellar last week. Two others — 
have also been discovered, but none of them | 
contained much water. = 


A Memorial of a Battle.—The Emperor 
of Germany intends to lay out a plot of ground | 
at Berlin as a memorial of the Battle of St. 
Privat. The central figure will be a colossal — 
mailclad angel, the designs for which His 
Majesty himself has prepared, The sculptor 
is to be Mr. Walter Schott Ford. 


New City Fire Station.—The Fire Bri gade e 
Committee of the London County Council 
brought up a report, at a meeting of the 
Council last week, recommending the pur- 
chase, for £31,500, of a site in Red-cross Street, 
E.C., on which to erect a new fire station, io 
be used in substitution for the existing White 
cross Street station. The cost of building the 
new station will provekiy? be not less th 1 
£15,000. RA. 
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ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND.* 


By ANTHONY SCOTT. 


(Continued from page 218, No. ccawiii.) 


R. GLADSTONE’S Government in 1869 

a added a clause to the Church Dis- 
establishment Bill, setting aside a small 
sum of Church surplus fund to be applied 
in preserving Irish National Monuments of 
architectural and historical interest, and 
about twenty-five monuments were scheduled 
in connection with this Act. Sir Thomas 
H. Deane (then Mr. Deane, R.H.A., Archi- 
tect), was appointed by the Treasury Super- 
-intendent of the National Monuments, in 
_ conjunction with the Commissioners of Public 
_ Works in Ireland, who had control of the 
- funds. Several other monuments have in 
_ subsequent years been added to the original 
_ list, embracing nearly all the ancient buildings 


* A paper read before the Society of Architects on 
_ Thursday, April 27th. 
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in the country worth preserving, including the 
principal round towers. It has been to me one 
of the most pleasing duties of my life to super- 
intend for a period of twelve years the restora- 
tion of these ancient towers and temples of 
past ages—to trace in the ecclesiastical ruins the 
rise, development, and transition from the primi- 
tive, tiny quadrangular church with its western 
doorway, having inclined or sloping jambs, to 
the beautiful groups of Romanesque monastic 
buildings of more modern times. This was a 
pleasing study so far as marking the rise, pro- 
gress, and development of early Christain 
architecture was concerned, in the same way 
as we follow Ferguson and other writers of 
architectural history, who commence with 
man’s primitive efforts to build in stone. 


Stone-build Churches. 


So far as stone-built churches are concerned, 
there has been no controversy, for all are 
agreed as to their being the work of the early 
Christians, but it is not, nor has it been, so 
with the citcumjacent towers, around which 
so much doubt and uncertainty hangs. It 
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was these buildings which attracted my 
attention most in consequence of this un- 
certainty and doubt. If they were the work 
of a period much earlier than Christianity, I 
felt sure they would bear the impress of some 
distinctive features not to be found in the 
work of more modern times. I provided my- 
self with Dr. Petrie’s exhaustive inquiry into 
the origin and uses of ‘the Round Towers, 
Canon Smiddy’s, O’Brien’s, and Keane’s works 
also on the subject, and in this way I com- 
menced a study of these curious buildings 
which appear to have puzzled generations of 
Trish historians and archzologis's, as well as 
writers and historians of other countries. I 
may be pardoned, if, after years of close 
contact with these buildings, I have formed, 
and now give expression to, very decided 
opinions as to the period of their erection. 
Reputed Origin of the Round Towers. 
As regards the word “origin,” I fear it is 
and has been a very misleading expression. 
I would, therefore, rather confine myself to 
what I consider the period or periods of the 


es 


» mountainous. districts. 
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probable erection of the Towers; but, what- 
ever may have been the period at which the 
first Round Tower was erected in Ireland, 
there can hardly be a doubt but that they are 
a type of a structure or structures still older 
or evolved from some particular idea, so that 
the word “origin,’ pure and simple, may 
possibly date back to the remote ages of pre- 
historic antiquity. Places appropriated to 
religious worship are of very early origin. In 
the Sacred Writings we have evidence of their 
existence from the remotest periods. Their 
prototypes are implied in the history of the 
antediluvian patriarchs, in the altar erected 
by Noah, in the pillar set up by Jacob which 
he called “ God’s House,” in the sacrifices of 
the first diluvian age, as well as in the circles 
of stone set up by Moses at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, and by Joshua at Gilgal. They are 
found in the early temples of Egypt and in 
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the gorgeous Tabernacle, raised by Divine 
command, in which the chiJdren of Israel 
worshipped. The 


Earthen Raths and Stone Circles 


of Ireland appear to be the first mechanical 
constructions known to Irish history. Within 
these circular raths and stone circles were 
smaller circular buildings in the shape of 
caves and what have been termed “beekive 
cells,” hidden beneath the mechanically 
formed mounds of earth, clay and stones. 
The outer circles and entrenchments or fosse 
were the ramparts or the defences. Struc- 
tures of this kind are to be found all over 
the country, notably in New Grange, Dowth, 
and Knowth, in Co, Meath, near Drogheda. 
They are said to be sepulchral erections, 
possibly primitive dwellings or inclosures of 
the Pagan Irish. We go on from these to 
the dry stone cashels on the South-west 
coast of Ireland, as at Gallerus in Co. Kerry, 
and Islands in the Atlantic off the same coast, 
and in various other parts of the country in 
We find the circular 
cells built of dry stones laid in horizontal 


courses sloping inwards towards the top in the 
shape of a beehive, and covered on top with a 
single stone. 


The Cashels 


appear to be the earliest stone buildings of 
Christian times, and they consisted of a number 
of circular detached beehive cells, in most in- 
stances protected by a circular dry stone wall, 
as at Dun Angus on the Island of Arran, in 
Galway bay, at Gallerus, in Co. Kerry, and on 
the Skellig rock in the Atlantic off the same 
coasts. In the case of the cashel at Gallerus 
the spaces between the different cells have 
been filled in with dry stones, and covered 
passages connect the different cells with 
the exterior face of the wall which bounds 
the group of cells, and which appears to have 
originally stood about 6ft. high. We pass on 
from these groups of beehive cells to the 
larger single round or detached circular houses, 


some of which are still to be found on the © 


South and West coast, for instance in the 
island of Lough Lee, in Kerry, and Ardilaune, 
off the coast of Connemara, and eisewhere. 
“There can hardly be a doubt that these circular 
monastic cells and inclosures were a develop- 
ment of the raths, and earlier cells found in 
the raths constructed by the Pagans of earlier 
days. These groups of monastic buildings 
must also have produced the single isolated 
round houses or churches already referred to. 
Now if we examine carefully the remains of all 
mechanical constructions found in the country 
in the shape of defencesand inclosures, whether 
of earth or stone, as well as all domestic and 
sepulchral caves, whether of the early Christians 
or of their Pagan ancestors, we shall find them 
all 
Circular in Plan, 


and when we come to Christian times we- 


shall find them all developments of and 
improvements on the circular beehive cell. It 
is admitted, and as a matter of fact must be 
admitted by all who have taken any interest 
in the subject, that more than half the number 
of towers which at one time dotted the land 
have perished. The Round Tower of Annagh- 
down, co. Galway, built, according to the 
“Annals of the Four Masters,’ in 1238, has 
wholly disappeared, and even tradition cannot 
point out the site which it once occupied. 
The first towers built may have been but very 
insignificant structures, and in confirmation of 
this I may state that some of those which 
remain would be no very extraordinary 


development of the circular stone cells and — 


churches of the early Irish Christians. I 
consider that there is no need to go to the 
St. Simon Stylites Towers in India or Persia or 
to search in eastern or continental countries 
for prototypes. I have not the slightest 
doubt as to the original towers having been 
simple developments of the circular buildings 
which obtained at the time. 


A Curious Theory. 


Canon Smiddy published in 1873 a book 
entitled “The Druids’ Ancient Churches and 
Round Towers of Ireland,” in which he puts 
forward a most peculiar theory respecting the 
origin and uses of the towers. He says the 
towers are reed houses—that the idea has 
come from a reed which grows in marshy 
ground, and terminating with a concical head 
is the prototype of the Round Towers, and the 
use to which he assigns them is that of 
baptisteries. He bases his argument on the 
pronunciation of the Celtic word cloic treach 
(cloic a bell, and treach a house), which he says 
is confounded with and taken for the cuwile a 
reed, ceach a house—reed house. In support 
of this theory he wanders off to Florence, Pisa, 
and other Continental cities which have had 
baptisteries attached to the episcopal churches, 
and tries to establish a similarity of construc- 
tion and uses between the baptisteries referred 
to and the Round Towers of Ireland, where 
nono whatever exist. So wild and absurd are 
the theories put. forward that it would be 
waste of time to follow his arguments for the 


purpose of showing how groundless they are 


from start to finish. 
Supposed Pagan Origin. 
The late Very Rev. Canon Ulick J. Bourke, 
Professor of Languages, St. Yarlath’s College, 


ee 


_ had been all dug from the same quarries in 


Tuam, published a work in 1875, entitled, — 
“The Aryan Origin of the Gaelic Race and 
Lanyuage,” in which he devotes the greater 
portion of two chapters to the subject of the — 
Round Towers. He holds that the Round — 
Towers were built in the early Pagan period — 
by those of the Aryan race who had settled in 
this Island of Destiny, but that, after the 
Gospel had been preached in Ireland by St. — 
Patrick, he turned the Round Towers, as he 
did the Pagan foundations, to the service of 
Christian rites, and hallowed them by Christian — 
practices and religious associations. This 
fourth opinion, as he calls it, is that which — 
seems to His Grace, The Most Rev. Dr. — 
MacHale, the most convincing and the best — 
supported by reason and authority (p. 352). 
His Grace of Tuam was an eminent Church- 
man, and a guiding star in the domain of Irish - 
politics in his day, but I have never heard or 
known that he took any interest in Irish anti- 
quarian research, and hence it appears to me 
that Canon Bourke very easily impressed Dr. 
MacHale with his plausible theory of the 
Pagan origin of the Round Towers. Besides, 
His Grace was fast approaching the end of his 
long, eventful life at the time the work was 
published. Canon Bourke brushes Dr. Petrie 
aside to make room for his own Aryan or Pagan 
origin idea, and tries to prove from the 
highly artistic work of early Christian times— 
for instance, the illumination of the Book of 
Kells, and other artistically illuminated 
MSS., as well as highly artistic metal works, 
&c.—that the Pagan Irish, the progenitors of 
the early Christians, were all so far advanced. 
in arts and sciences. ‘ag 

Unwarranted Statements. 


No person who has read Dr. Bourke’s book” 
will deny that he was a philologist of distin-— 
guished merit, but that is not sufficient proof — 
that he was very well qualified to deal with the 
subject of the Round Towers, which the follow- 
ing quotations from his work will more fully 
explain. Canon Bourke confined the practical — 
part of his examination to an inspection of the 
remains of the Round Towers at Kilbannon, 
near Tuam, Roscane, near Galway, and possibly © 
one or two others in the immediate vicinity of 
his home. The towers alluded to are but poor 
specimens of the Round Towers of Ireland. 
He goes on to state at page 376, “It appears — 
to the writer that the stones of all the Round 
Towers have been taken from some two or 
three quarries, just as in Egypt the stones — 
which went to the erection of the pyramids 


the Lybian Mountains west of the Nile.” 
This is the most reckless statement which 
could possibly be made by any writer in face 
of the fact that in every single instance the 
towers are constructed with materials—stones — 
—found in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these structures. <9 
Building Materials Used. el 

In Glendalough, Co. Wicklow, the stones used 
for general walling are the greenish mica slate 
(which is the general formation of the loeal - 
hills and mountains), mixed with granite 
boulders, which are to be found scattered over 
the adjoining hills and valleys, carried there 
by icebergs during the glacier period. In — 
Ardmore, in the Co. Waterford, and Clon- 
macnoise on the Shannon, the Round Towers 
are wholly composed of sandstone ; in Kilmac-_ 
duagh, in the Co, Galway, the tower is built — 
with local blue limestone ; in Devenish, in Co. 
Fermanagh, the exterior of the tower is 
composed of sandstone grit, found in boulders — 
along the lake shore. ‘The interior is lined — 
with limestone, which does not stand the 
weather so well. And so in every district in 
Ireland the same thing occurs. The towers 
are in every case constructed with stones_ 
similar to those which are to be had in the 
immediate neighbourhood of these structures, — 
Inthe neighbourhood of Kilmacduah, in the Co. — 
Galway, there are hundreds of acresof bluelime- — 
stone, naked rock, firm and compact, forming — 
an excellent building stone, wholly ico vaca 
by any earth, furrowed and honey-combed by — 
the action of the weather. Similar honey- 
combed stones are plainly visible in the 
interior for the tower foundations. Con- 
tinuing, he says, “the Pillar Towers of 
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Freclacid area standing proof of the perfect know- 
ledge in the art of building possessed by the 
_ people who at first planned and erected those 

defiant ‘ conquerors of time.’ Like the book 
of Kells, they are even to the present hour 
abiding ‘proofs of the consumate art which 
left to posterity such enduring monuments 
in architecture as well as in the art of dyeing 
and painting. The ancients had regard to 
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3 durability, and in this aim they have certainly 
By serplsed all modern schools of science and 
art. Nothing at the present day can be 
executed with pencil or chisel that would, like 
. $: them and the pyramids of the ancient world, 
stand the ‘test of time.” This is a fallacy 
3 _ which I must strongly contradict, so far as 
_ building construction and building materials 
are concerned. ‘The towers are not at all 
imperishable, and when I forte to consider the 
question of construction, I shall deal more 
fu ly with this point. 
_ Before Dr. Petrie’s time the powering 
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general opinion was that the towers were of 
Phoenician or Pagan origin, Buddhist temples, 
fire temples, places of sepulture, «ce. 
Many held that they were of Danish origin, or 
rather built by the Danes. As regards the 
Danish origin, it will be admitted that the 
Danes were never fully established in Ireland, 
and for the intermittent periods during which 
they occupied the country, their greater 
strongholds were Wexford, Waterford, and 
Limerick. If they were the builders of the 
towers, it might be naturally expected that in 
the districts in which they had the strongest 
foothold most of the towers would be found to 
exist, whereas the contrary is the case, for 
there are but very few pillar towers in the 
counties in which they had their most per- 
manent settlements. If these northmen from 
Denmark and Scandinavia had built these 
towers in Ireland, why did they not erect 
round towers in Normandy, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Jutland, and Scandinavia? It is quite 
clear that the Danes never had anything to 
do with the Irish Round Towers, for if they 
had, structures of a similar or somewhat 
similar character would be found in other 
countries invaded by them, but no monuments 
of the kind are-to be found in the countries 
named. It is therefore manifest that the 
Danes never built these towers. ‘ 

We have it on reliable authority of French 
historians that round towers were built in 
certain districts of that country in connection 
with churches, for the protection of church 
furniture, and in districts only which were 
subject to the periodical incursions of the 
heathen northmen. It is quite evident that 
the building of the towers of Ireland became a 
necessity during the centuries in which the 
country was subject to the invasion of these 
northern hords. Mr. Marcus Kane, M.RB.I.A., 
in a work published by him in 1867, entitled 
“The Towers and Temples of Ancient 
Ireland,” states that there have been 120 
Round ‘Towers in Ireland, and that the 
remains of sixty can be traced. Mr. Kane 
has evidently made a close study of the 
towers, and states that he travelled more than 
5,000 miles through Ireland, chiefly on post 
car, to inspect, measure, and to sketch the 
then existing remains. His drawings and 
illustrations are no doubt accurate and 
well got up, but I fear he has but a 
poor following as regards his extraordinary 
theory as to the period and people by 
whom the towers have been erected. Mr, 
Kane proposes to show that the Round Towers 
were built by the Cuthites, as he calls the 
immediate descendants of Ham or Cham and 
the progenitors, according to him, of the 
Scythian race. It would be perfect waste of 
time to follow Mr. Kane’s wild theories, and 
trace them back step by step to the remote 
cradle of the Scythian race. As a matter of 
fact the difference between one theorist and 
another of the Pagan origin champion writers 
differs only in detail in ascribing the construc- 
tion of the Round Towers of Ireland to one 
branch or other of the human race which had 
its origin in Asia, and spread itself over the 
continent of Europe at one period or another. 
The earliest reference to these bell houses, 
found in the Irish annals and appended to 
Lord Dunraven’s “Notes on Irish Architec- 
ture,” occurs in the year 950, and merely refers 
to the Tower of Slane, as existing at that day, 
but how long it existed before that date is 
uncertain. It may be here mentioned that 
no trace of this tower exists at present, while 
considerable portions of the monastic buildings 
anda later Abbey Church with square tower 
at western end remain standing. 

I have always maintained that if we had 
architects and artisans in pre-Christian times 
eapable of constructing such beautiful cylin- 
drical shafts, progressing from coarse spawled 
rubble, as at Drumceliffe and several other 
primitive towers, to coarse hewn ashlar with 
carved and moulded work, as at Devenish, 
Ardmore, Kildare, and Timahoe, surely they 
would not confine their skill to the towers 
alone ; they would in all human probability 
have left us other traces of their skill and 
workmanship. But what is the fact? Besides 
the round towers alone not a single champion 
of the Pagan origin theory has ever attempted 


— 


to point out another single fragment of solid 
rubble or other masonry work in the whole 
country which they could say dated from the 
pre-Christian times. 

We have numerous remains of ecclesiastical 
architecture resembling in every detail the 
workmanship and material used in the towers, 
both standing side by side, and presenting the 
same weather-worn appearance. In many 
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instances the tower would appear to present 
later and better-preserved workmanship, as 
shown by the unerring eye of the camera, 


(To be concluded.) 


A powerful Organ has been placed in St. 
Bees Priory Church; it has cost £1,400. 


Thirty-two Foundation-stones were laid 
at the new Primitive Methodist Schools at 
Swinton recently by thirty-two scholars. Even 
this number seems to have been insufficient, 
as several other stones were laid by local 
ladies and gentlemen, 


To Develop Walney Island, Barrow-in- 
Furness, a new company has been registered, 
called the Isle of Walney Estates Company, 
Limited, with a capital of £100,000, all of 
which has been subscribed to develop the 
island into a seaside resort. 
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THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM. 


dbs project of extending and completing 
the South Kensington Museum is not 
one of yesterday or the day before. It has for 
many years been recognised by everyone who 
has given a moment’s thought to the matter 
that the existing buildings at South Kensing- 
ton are grotesquely inadequate for the pre- 
servation and display of the priceless treasures 
they contain. 

As long ago as 1891 theGovernmentof the day 
inaugurated a limited competition for the com- 
pletion of the buildings, and Mr. Aston Webb’s 
design was the one accepted. The plans were 
exhibited to the public in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and many no doubt supposed 
that the work, already too long delayed, 
would be put in hand at once. For one reason 
and another, however, the matter was left in 
abeyance, and the nation went on buying art 

, treasures for which it had no proper accom- 
modation, and generally allowing affairs at 
South Kensington to remain in the chaotic 
condition they had been in for years. 

At intervals the Government was plied with 
questions as to when the work was to be 
begun, but there was always a reason—or an 
excuse—for doing nothing. When the year 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee came round 
there were those who thought that one admir- 
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opinion that it will be a source of grave dis- — 


credit to the country if the settlement of this 
matter, which has been the subject of consider- 
ation by Government for many years, and of 
endless correspondence between the Depart- 
ments concerned, is any longer delayed.” 

It may be doubted whether in any other 
capital in Europe such an example of dilatori- 
ness in respect to urgently needed public im- 
provements could be found. Wein this country 
are notoriously averse from spending money on 
architecture; the erection of a new public 
building is always considered to be amatter that 
may be delayed indefinitely. However, we 
may congratulate ourselves that at last the 
long delay is ended. The foundation stone of 
the new building was laid by the Queen last Wed- 
nesday, and we may hope that at last Mr. Aston 
Webb’s noble building, of which a perspective 
view and the south elevation are given in one of 
our inset plates, will be completed with 
reasonable expedition. 

The design has been considerably modified 
since it was first accepted. The central block 
of the facade has been widened, and the 
tower which stood there in the original design 
has been diminished in height, and con- 
verted into a pavilion rather than a tower. 
Generally speaking the modifications have 
been in the direction of giving the build- 
ing a more strongly Renaissance character. 
The frontage of the new museum will 
be some 700ft. in the Cromwell Road and 
300ft. in the Exhibition Road. The whole 
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able way of celebrating the oceasion would be 
by carrying to completion the scheme in which 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort had been 
deeply interested. This view was put forward 
in the House of Commons, and some of the 
members got commendably angry at being 
again met with a refusal to proceed with the 
work. The excuse this time was that a Select 
Committee was engaged in inquiring into the 
administration of the Museums of the Science 
and Art Department, and that it would be un- 
wise to do anything till the committee had 
reported. 

In due course the committee did report. 
They had discovered many interesting things 
about South Kensineton administration—as, 
for instance,an Art Library without a catalogue, 
and books purchased two or three times over 
owing to the officials themselves not knowing 
that they were already in the library. The 
state of chaos prevailing was no doubt due in 
part to the inadequacy of the accommodation. 
The committee evidently thought so, for, 
amongst other things, they recommended that 
the new buildings should be completed as soon 
as possible. One consideration which, perhaps, 
influenced the Government to no slight extent, 
was that until the new building should be 
erected the art treasures of the nation 
were in serious danger from fire. On this 
point. the committee reported:—“ Your com- 
mittee regard it as their immediate duty to 
lay before the House of Commons, by means 
of an interim -report, their very strong 
opinion that permanent buildings for the 

adequate accommodation of the collections at 
the South Kensington Museum should be pro- 
ceeded with without delay. They are of 
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of the frontages will be occupied by four floors 
or galleries. The remainder of the space will 
be covered by eight top-lighted courts, some- 
what similar to those in the existing buildings, 
opening out of each other, and giving a con- 
tinuous vista of over 600ft. The main 
pavilions will be marked at the angles with 
cupolas, and the great central entrance by 
an open lantern some 150ft. high. Light will 
be obtained by long rows of square-headed 
windows, kept well up to the ceiling, those on 
the first floor being divided by niches and statues 
representative of the treasures contained in 
the museum. Thecupolas will blend with the 
pointed roofs of the Natural History Museum. 
A space will be reserved, in the centre, opposite 
the entrance, for a sculptured representation 
of the Queen and the late Prince Consort. 

It is evident that the new museum has been 
designed to group with the other important 
buildings that are its immediate neighbours, 
so that one shall not dwarf or contrast un- 
pleasantly with another. The block plan on 
this page clearly shows the relative disposition 
of the proposed and the existing buildings, 
and the manner in which Mr. Webb’s addi- 
tions to the museum will combine with the 
existing galleries. 

It will be seen that the erection of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and of the Royal 
College of Science (another of Mr. Webb’s works, 
for illustrations of which see the BurinpErs’ 
JouRNAL and ARcHITECTURAL RecorD for 
April 12th) will complete a splendid group of 
public buildings, symmetrically arranged and 
forming a combination unique in London and 
not easily to be matched in any city in the 
world. = 
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Keystones. 


A new Congregational Chapel 
Hollybush is to be erected at a cost 
£380. Mr. W.S. Williams, of Tredegar, is th: 
architect, and Mr. W. Morgan is the builder. | 


Alarge Block of Warehouses is to ve , 
erected in Clifton Street, Finsbury, London, 
E.C. at a cost of between £21,000 and £26,000. 
The premises are to be built from designs by 
Mr. R. Willey, architect, of 33, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C. ais 


Stained-glass Charter Memorial.—It was 
decided at a public meeting at Kingston-ou- 
Thames to place a stained-glass window in the 
Town Hall as a permanent memorial of the 
seven hundredth anniversary of the granting 
of King John’s Charter to the borough. 


A Livingstone Monument.—Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, M.P., has issued a circular asking for 
subscriptions for the purpose of raising a per- 
manent memorial to the memory of Dr. Living 
stone on the spot where the great missionar, 
died. He proposes to raise £5,000 for a larg: 
monument in bronze. 


A Northern Approach to the Tower 
Bridge.—At last week’s meeting of the London 
County Council it was agreed to .contribute 
£7,000 towards the cost of purchasing 60 tu 
78, Mansell Street, for the purpose of widening 
that thoroughfare so as to form a northern 
approach to the Tower Bridge. 


Proposed Library at Weston-super- 
Mare.—The Urban District Council have 
applied to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £2,500, to complete the 
amount required for the erection of a free 
library and museum, An inquiry into the 
application was held last week, at which it 
was explained that the total cost of the 
building would be £6,000. 


Discovery of Thirteenth Centur 
Remains.—The excavations for the chap 
wing of the Archi-episcopal Palace at Cante 
bury, now in course of erection, have reveale 
some thirteenth century remains of the mor 
astic buildings, including portions of a 
elaborately arcaded chamber. The palace is 
being constructed to the westward of the 
cathedral, and is of Early English design. a 


Hospital Extension at Wallasey.—Th 
Joint Health and Works Committee of the Wa 
lasey District Council have adopted a schem + 
for the extension of the infectious disease — 
hospital, and have resolved to apply to th 
Local Government Board for power to borro ~ 
£9,030. They propose to purchase 12,87° — 
square yards of land in Mill Lane, Liscard, fo 
£2,630, which includes contingencies, also t 
provide a works depét, which will cost £6,400. 


Smoke Nuisance at Halifax.—Messrs 
Fletcher Bros., dyers, of Raglan Street, were 
summoned before the Halifax Borough Court 
last week, at the instance of the Corporation, for 
allowing dense black smoke to be emitted from 
tke chimney at their dyeworks. Mr. Clarkson 
for the defence, stated that within the last twe 
years the firm had expended £1,000 in thei 
endeavours to obviate all cause for complaint 
and they were now incurring an additiona 
expenditure of £500 a year in purchasing ec 
of a superior quality. The Bench made « 
order for the abatement of the nuisance wit 
one month. Piss 


A New Bridge and New Sewers wani 
at Keighley.—A Local Government Boaz 

inquiry was held at. Keighley last week 16 — 
hear the application by the Corporation fo _ 
power to borrow about £17,000 foi © 
public works. The Corporation sought £8,26¢ 
for a proposed bridge in Queen’s Road _ 
improvements in Oakworth Road and North 
Street, and the paving of Bradford Road with 
granite. They also asked for £4,558 to con-| 
struct about twenty sewers of various lengths 
in Moss Carr, Dalton Lane, Skipton Road, &c., 
and for £4,500 for land in Lawkholme Lane 
adjoining the Midland Railway, purchased — 
from Messrs. W. Summerscales and Sons, 
Limited. No objection was raised to the “ 
application, Sie ee 
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Correspondence. 


EGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
the Editor of Tur BuILpErs’ JOURNAL. 


OGHEDA, 

Dear S1r,—In your issues of the 8rd and 
ch inst. you have very kindly given space to 
9 most excellent letters on the above subject. 
my mind you are entitled to the thanks not 
ly of your correspondents but also of the 
ole architectural profession for opening the 
umns of your valuable and progressive 
inal for the discussion of the subject. In 
erving your own opinions for the present on 
» question of registration you have acted 
ely. 

Whether the benefits or advantages to be 
‘ived from registration be much or little I 
| to see in what way it can be injurious. I 
ve never heard one solid argument put 
ward against registration. One of the 
ongest arguments I have ever heard 
d against it was that in the first instance 
‘istration would include a large number of 
ompetent practitioners and place them on 
equality with the best men in the kingdom. 
‘rant that a considerable number of un- 
irable men would have to be included, 
; I contend that no human law could 
sibly place such men on an equality with 
leaders of the profession. The distinction 
uld be as great then as it is now, and as it 
r will be in all professions, whether 
istered or unregistered. ; 
‘egistration never contemplated including 
hin the ranks of the profession any men 
o were not wholly engaged in the profession 
irchitecture. It surely never contemplated 
luding such men as your correspondent 
rchitect” refers to. Even if a considerable 
nber of men having but a poor claim on 
profession had to be admitted in the first 
pance (and such a contingency could not 
sibly be avoided in any scheme of the kind), 
y would in the natural course of events 
n die out, and then the profession would 
e a clear future before it. 

can well believe “ Architect’s” statement 
on he says that a plumbing job had been 
ried out on his specification. The writer 
ld quote several instances of the kind, and 
9 names and particulars. I have a local 
‘Spaper in my possession, not two weeks old 
yet, which reports the proceedings of an 
an district council, who directed their 
k of works—an unsuccessful builder—to 
pare plans for two houses, although an 
.[.B.A. has his office in the next street, and 


vell known to the council as a first-class. 


L. 
o far the opposition of the Council of the 
B.A. has been a mystery to me. I can well 
erstand that the members of the Council 
far beyond and above the reach of. the 
dy man—<incompetent architect. This 
ius could not possibly take a commission 
n one of these distinguished gentlemen in 
andred years. But it should be borne in 
d that the Institute has branches all over 


kingdom, and that the members of these ° 


iches or affiliated societies are by no means 
from the inroads which are being made 
he profession by incompetent men having 
laim whatever to the title “architect.” 
eference has been too often made to the 
rent social status enjoyed by the profes- 
s of law andmedicine. I thoroughly agree 
. * Architect”? when he says that notwith- 
ding the difference between the status of 
1 of these professions and the profession of 


architect, the responsibilities of the archi- ~ 


are greater than either. The mistake of a 
or dies with his patient; the mistake of 
wyer can be always attributed to the 
sling of the bench or the jury; but the 
ake of an architect is always before the 
ic gaze. 

16 responsibilities‘ of the architect cease 
with the final certificate. He gives his 
ificate when to all appearances the work is 
factorily done. But by-and-by the 
low sashes rattle just a little; a slate or 
and a few ridge tiles are blown off ina 
n; a smoke flue fails to act satisfactorily ; 


ght settlement may possibly begin to show 
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itself; timber flooring laid in December 
shrinks somewhat in the following July, &c. Is 
the builder blamed for these defects ? Nothing 
of the kind. Did he not carry out the works 
according to plans and specifications and under 
the direction of the architect? Neither the 
client nor the public will blame the builder, 
but the humblest member of the community 


will criticise the work of the architect and | 


point out its defects. 

The trying and stringent examinations to 
qualify for membership of the Institute are to 
be highly commended ; but are these examina- 
tions calculated to cope with the evils com- 
plained of? I say most decidedly they are 
not. So long as the profession is open to all 
comers the evil must remain, and in reality it 
is bound to increase rather than decrease as 
time advances and technical education pro- 
gresses. Plans, elevations, sections, details, 
specifications, bills of quantities of every class 
of structure in the kingdom, are now published 
weekly in journals within the reach of all. 
Drawing and building construction are now 
taught in various Technical and Art Schools 
throughout the country, at night as well as in 
the day time, to help the working classes. 
What is there, I ask, to prevent any steady, 
intelligent, ambitious artisan connected with 
the building trades from becoming an architect 
under such a condition of things as these ? 
As a matter of fact there is nothing to prevent 
him, and who could blame him for taking 
advantage of such favourable facilities ?. 

If then, it is not to be registration, let it be 
something equally effective. But that some 
protection of the kind is urgently required, 
few architects, at least provincial architects, 
will, I think, deny. A. Registration Act has 
been passed by some of the State Assemblies 


of America with highly satisfactory results, - 


and it is expected that it will be but a matter 
of a little time to have it extended to all the 
States. The Central Society of Architects of 
Belgium have had before them, at their monthly 
meeting in Brussels on the 5th inst., a report 
by a Commission appointed some time ago to 
inquire into the subject of State recognition 
and the formation of a “ National Professional 
Union of Architects.” 

I trust, Mr. Editor, with your kind permis- 
sion, that we may be favoured with the views 
of some of the leading lights of the profession 
now that the subject is open.—Yours obedi- 
ently, “TRANSITION.” 


To the Editor of THr BurtLpERS’ JOURNAL. 
LewisHam, S.E. 
Sir,—I am glad that you have opened your 


valuable columns for the opinions of the’ 
-~members of the profession on this subject, 


for it is a most important one, both. to the 
architects themselves, and to the public gene- 
rally ; it is a question that must be very shortly 
definitely answered, and the answer from all 
bond-fide practitioners will be, I am sure, an 
overwhelming “Yes” in its favour. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
(of which body I have been a member for 
eighteen years) have, for some inscrutable 
and feeble reasons, always opposed regis- 
tration. I presume that such opposition was 
caused in the first place simply because the 
Institute did not originally sugeest- it, 
but left it to a much younger and more 
vigorous society to do so. When the ques- 
tion came up before a very small meeting of 
the members of the Institute, it was sug- 
gested (apparently much against the Council’s 
wishes) that voting papers be sent to every 
member of the Institute to obtain opinions on 
the subject. This was done—but, alas! the 
voting papers were drawn up in such tangled 
and confused terms that it was most difficult 
to understand whether one was voting “ Yes ” 
or “No” in answer to them, and I verily 
believe that numbers of “ Yes” votes were lost 
by this means. 

Registration would undoubtedly enhance the 
status of an architect in the eyes of the public. 
Take, for instance, the case of the accountants, 
how vastly they have improved their position 
since they became “ chartered accountants,” 
and what esprit-de-corps this has given them. 


These gentlemen even sneer at an archi- 


/ 


tect’s position, for as an accountant friend 
of mine truly but bluntly says, “any brick- 
layer, undertaker, or house agent, without 
any training whatever, can label himself 
‘architect,’ but they are prohibited by law 
from calling themselves ‘chartered account- 
ants, hence the accountant is much more 
respected by the public than an architect is.” 

Again a chartered accountant ‘can enforce 
his statutory charges at law, an architect 
cannot do so, for we have no statutory scale of 
charges ; it is true the Institute have issued a 
“Schedule of Professional Charges,” but this 
schedule is merely a suggestion from the 
Institute, and like most of its other sugges- 
tion it is sneered at by the public authorities 
and not recognised by Her Majesty’s judges. 

Another strong point in favour of registra- 
tion is, that architects’ pupils would receive a 
much better training than they obtain now; 
for if it were known that a pupil must undergo 
some examination, before being admitted to 
practice, his master would be obliged to give 
him much more attention than is usually given 
now, and teach him something at least to fit 
him for such examination. How many pupils 
are personally taught by their masters now ? 
The unfortunate pupil at present is, as a 
rule, a mere drudge in the office. After having 
paid a (sometimes) heavy premium he is 
generally employed to save an office boy’s ex- 
penses,and put on to copy and post letters, 
keep the call and petty cash books, and run 
errands, and, as he gets older, to make 
tracings; but if he wants to learn anything of 
his profession he is compelled to join classes . 
outside the office, instead of learning there 
what his master had agreed to teach him. 
In large offices this evil is worse than in 
smaller ones, as in the former case the un- 
fortunate pupil is not only the drudge of his 
master, but has to fag for the assistants as 
well, 

In no other profession do masters so much 
neglect the real professional education of their 
pupils as they do, generally, in that of archi- 
tecture. The lawyer’s articled clerk is a 
superior person in the office, and a confidant 
of his master ; the young medical student is in 
intimate and confidential touch with some 
skilful and qualified practitioner, who is 
anxious to help and teach him personally ; but 
then both the lawyer and the doctor belong to 
“registered ”’ ‘professions, and hence theéir 
pupils receive much better training than that 
of the unfortunate young architect. 

If we could galvanise our feeble Institute 
into active life, and induce it to open its eyes 
to the signs of the times, and to the earnest 
endeavours of the younger men in the profes- 
sion (who also seem to be the more active and 
clever men) to raise themselves and their art 
to the position they and it are entitled to; 
then we should hear of no more opposition to 
registration from within our own body, but a 
cheerful alacrity in its acceptance. 

The action of the Institute may be summed 
up asa rule as one of “ meddle and muddle.” 
Any suggestion it makes is ignored in nearly 
all quarters, but there is one most dangerous 
action that the members of the Council 
have just arrogated to themselves — viz., 
the power to select and appoint architects 
as competitors for important public works. 
This power, I understand, the Council has 
just exercised, and has selected six archi- 
tects to compete for the rebuilding of the 
Old Bailey in the City of London—a most 
important undertaking. The Chairman at 
the last. meeting of the Institute stated that 
it was “public knowledge who these -gentle- 
were;” but I have not yet found any one of 
the public who is acquainted with the names 
of these “ chosen ones.” 

Surely it must be a most unfortunate thing 
for young, or comparatively unknown, men, 
that the Council of the Institute should be en- 
trusted with the power of selecting compe- 
titors; for it means the shutting out of all 
but men with well-known names, as only such 
would be known to the charmed circle of “ the 


Council.” Surely, apart from the inevitable 
favouritism, such powers of selection, if 
generally exercised, would reduce our 


already poor Architecture to within still 
narrower limits of style, and destroy all fresh- 
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ness and originality of ideas that we do 
occasionally obtain from outsiders, who are 
neither “Members of Council” nor “well-known 
architects.” Public competition, when fairly 
conducted, is wholesome and useful; it has 
been the means of bringing forward many 
poor, unknown but gifted men to the front, 
but if this wholesome trait is to be strangled 
by the efforts of some publicly unrecognised 
“Council ” or other, then our state is parlous 
indeed. 

Some vigorous action should be taken at 
once to obtain a really reliable and repre- 
sentative return of the opinions of every 
practising architect throughout the Empire on 
the important subject of registration, and if 
its great advantages were properly set out, 


again I say the answer would be unanimous 


in its favour.—Your obedient Servant, 
HORACE T. BONNER, A.R.I.B.A. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shouid in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


PREPARATION OF WALL FOR. 
PAPERING. 
To the Editor of Tur BuitpErRs’ JOURNAL. 
LEEDS. 


DEAR Srr,—I should be glad if your 
correspondents could suggest a remedy to 
improve a new plaster wall. 

It has been injured by wet driving through 
from outside; this has been remedied, and 
plaster is dry, but is covered with a precipi- 
tate of lime or soda. The wall was built with 
sea sand.—Yours truly, Be US ORM E ee 


The effloresence on the surface of plaster wall 
is doubtless due to the sea sand used for 
building the wall. Allow the wall to stand 
bare as long as possible before papering it. 
While bare clear off daily any efflorescence 
which may arise on the surface. In time 
the amount of efflorescence will decrease, and, 
when scarcely perceptible, well scrub the wall 
with a dry brush or a coarse cloth, and then 
brush the surface with a solution of Parian 
cement. After this is dry you may proceed 
with the papering without fear of further 
injury or discolouration of the surface. If 
time will not permit of waiting for daily 
dusting, &c., free the surface from all existing 
efflorescence, then give the surface a coat 
of thin patent knotting, and then paper the 
wall. W. MILLAR, 


MEASURING-UP CHURCHES. 
Fo the Editor of Tur BuinpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Lonpon, E. 


S1r,—I have lately made various studies of 
one of the historic churches of Kent, one of 
them being a measured plan. This is the first 
time I have taken in hand a building of this 
class, therefore I have had a number of 
difficulties. For instance, when I have taken 
the position of the nave pillars and then the 
buttresses I have found that they do not come 
directly opposite one another. No doubt this 
is because I have not gone about my measuring 
in a professional kind of way. Another 
difficulty is how to get the thickness of the 
various walls when there is no opening by 
which I can get a through dimension. . Can 
you give me directions how to go about the 
measuring-up of these buildings ? — Yours 
faithfully, “NESWOR.” 


It is by no means uncommon, when measuring 
Gothic work, to find that piers and buttresses 
do nct come exactly opposite each other. Itis 
not an easy task to measure the plan of an old 
church, as usually from various causes, walls, 
&¢c., which appear to be at right angles to one 
another, are not so. Supposing the church 
you are measuring to consist of nave, aisles, 
and chancel, we should suggest first accurately 
plotting the nave piers, then taking a centre 
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axial line right down the centre and from 
certain points, marked on the floor in chalk, 
taking cross diagonal measurements to the 
principal features of the side walls as piers, 
windows, &c. If possible continue your centre 
axial line through church wall into church- 
yard, and thus form a connecting link with the 
second operation, namely, setting out the 
exterior. To do this stake out a rectangular 
figure outside the church and measure the 
offsets to buttresses, porch, &c. You can, of 
course, only accurately take the thickness of 
a wall wherever a window or doorway occurs, 
and it is rare indeed when no opportunity 
whatever occurs; to make an absolutely 
accurate plan you will have to get the thick- 
ness at a great many points, in fact, it is better 
to do so at every possible position. If there is 
any stone vaulting or roof work to be planned, 
procure a lead pointer and, having chalked the 
point, suspend it from the centre of the boss 
(stove rib or whatever part of the roof you 
desire to plot) until it touches the floor of the 
church, when you will be able to accurately 
plot the chalk mark on your plan. In 
measuring stone vaulting it is best to thus 
draw out in chalk a plan of the vault above 
on the pavement below. Ey Avouy 


ASPECT AND 


IN RELATION TO 
THE DWELLING-HOUSE.* 


SOIL 


BY V. G. POORE, F.R.0.P 


(Concluded from page 221, No. ccxxiii. ) 
I NEED hardly say that even the isolated 

cottage must be under control as regards 
cesspools or any underground sanitary abomina- 
tions, which may be an unseen danger to the 
neighbours, but I am very strongly of opinion 
that, on the ¢rounds of the health and safety 
of the public, builders of isolated dwellings 
ought not to be harassed by by-laws, which are 
in their case merely a source of delay and 
increased expense. 

In these days of railways, trams, motor cars, 
telegraphs, telephones, and bicycles, machines 
which have practically multiplied time, and, 
to a great extent, annihilated space, it ought 
to be possible for populations to spread out 
and to live more decently and wholesomely 
than is the case in crowded cities. 

It ought to be possible to build detached 
houses in increasing numbers, and as a conse- 
quence to give to the chief rooms of the house 
any aspect which may be desired. 

The question of Soi in relation to the 
dwelling is necessarily one of great importance. 

Assuming, in the first instance, that the soil 
selected is a pure soil, I may as well say that 
I have no evidence to bring before you that in 
the matter of wholesomeness there is any 
difference between rocks, sand, gravel, or 
chalk, and I am not aware that there is any 


evidence that either of these soils gives rise ~ 


to unwholesome emanations. 

The interstices of all porous soils are filled 
with air and a certain excess of carbonic acid, 
which may be considerable if there be much 
organic matter in the soil, and a house with 
lighted fires necessarily tends to aspirate the 
gases from the earth upon which it is built. 
Now I am not aware that there is any real 
evidence to show that damage has ever resulted 
to persons from the gases emanating from a 
pure soil. 

In cities, where organic filth has been buried 
in the soil for ages, it seems likely that the 
gas-s of putrefaction may gain access to the 
house. In London we know that when the 
soil is opened up there is always a stink of 
illuminating gas, and obviously, it is desirable 
to keep that out of our dwellings. Further, 
we know that impurities from sewers and 
cesspools are sure, under the existing order 
of things, to leak into the soils of populous 
places. Therefore, the model by-laws insist that 
the ground upon which a house is built shall 


* A paper read before the Architectural Society on 
May 12th. PS 


- pure chalk or sand or gravel with concrete is — 


travel, which is a theoretical advantage. Fogs — 


be covered with a regulation thickness of con. 
crete. This is a reasonable provision in a ~ 
populous place, but I would remark that, so_ 
soon as a crack or pinhole is accidentally made ; 
in the concrete, the alleged security given by 

it |vanishes. In country places which have — 
adopted the model by-laws, the covering of 3 


equally insisted upon before a cottage can be — 
built. This has the effect of increasing the | 
cost and rent of the cottage, unless it be 
thought advisable to make the floor of con- 
crete finished with cement. It goes without 
saying that for houses built in low-lying damp — 
situations, an impermeable layer of concrete is — 
necessary. The above remarks are intended — 
to apply to concrete as a barrier against the 
gases in dry soils. 

The soil upon which a house is built in. 
fluences the comfort and therefore the health 
of the indwellers. On a dry soil it is possible ~ 
to take exercise in comfort, while on stiff 

soils walking or any other exercise in th 
winter months is a disagreeable and di 
proceeding. 4 

It is quite possible to build a house upon 
clay which shall be perfectly dry, and through — 
clay unwholesome gases find it difficult to ~ 


x , 


are frequent on clay lands, but it is not clear 
that an occasional pure fog does any harm to — 
a healthy person. I say nothing of the foul — 
irritating fogs of London, which are dangers 
to many and deadly to not a few. 

The nature of the soil upon which a hou § 
is built has great influence on the ease 
with which the waste drainage waters are 
got rid of. On porous soils, such as sand S 
gravel, and many chalks—they soak ape 
and hence there has been a great tempt 
tion on such soils to construct soak-away cess-_ 
pools, which in the days of our ancestors, ae : 
the use of water-closets and fixed baths, or even 
daily “tubs ” became general, were little likely 
to contain infective matter, and continued to ~ 
act efficiently for years. Modern sanitation has 
raised the amount of waste water enormously, — 
and the invention of the water-closet has 
greatly increased the danger and foulness of | 
the waste waters, It is probable that the 
amount of sewage to be dealt with in country — 
houses, has, in modern times, as compared with © 
the last .century, been multiplied by ten, 
and it is now quite common for the owner 
of a biggish country house with stables to 
have to grapple with 1000 gallons of sewage 
per diem, or 160 cubic ft., an amount whiess 
will stand about an inch high on an area 
measuring 50ft. in length and 40ft. wide, 

which, in a month, will fill a water-tight cess- 
pool measuring 24ft. by 20ft. and 10ft. Jeon ed 
the dimensions of a fine dining-room—and 
containing, when full, more than 130 tons 
of foul liquid, which will all have to be 
raised and distributed. On a porous soil such 
an amount of fluid if delivered on the surface 
of the ground, may be got rid of with ease and 
without offence, if the few pounds weight of 
excreta (12lbs. at the outside) of the twenty- 
five people living in one country house Ss 
dealt with separately. 

On a clay soil, especially in winter, a very 
much largor area of ground must be used for » 
the waste water. 

The foulness of the River Brent, of which v 
have heard so much, is probably due to the 
fact that the foul liquids on the clay soil 
through which it flows, tend to run off the 
surface instead of percolating through the @ 
soil and thereby becoming purified. 

I must not pursue this subject further, as it 
is not my intention to discuss the question of 
slop-drainage and sewage treatment, which I 
have dealt with at length in my little book, ~ 
“The Dwelling House.” I will merely add 
that, whether a house be on a permeable or 
impermeable soil :— 

1. All waste fluids should be dealt wi mh 
before putrefaction sets in. 

2. They should be delivered on to th 3) 
surface and not beneath the surface of the 
ground. os 

3. They should never be allowed to collect 
in cesspools which encourage putrefaction, and 
merely postpone the inevitable Work: of Ss ‘i 
buting them over the grouse ; 
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Y Bricks and Mortar. 
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— 
— “T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
__ deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
— and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
_ I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
_ the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
_ im domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
af collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
 amarble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
_ blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and. 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
_ Rosxin. . 


A el re ago we pointed. 
= out the undesirability, from an 

peararchy: ayes esthetic point of ow: of re- 
building the premises that have been pulled 
down at the Cheapside corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and advocated a still further 
4 demolition of the houses by which the. 


 $t. Paul’s 
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~ hate 
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Cathedral is so closely hemmed in on the 
‘north side. The same idea is being put for- 
ward in other quarters. To the esthetic 
argument is added the important one of public 
convenience. “The roadway, now barred and 
useless for the passage of vehicles, is,” says 
Mr. Deacon, in a recent letter to the “ Times,” 
“the natural continuation of Cheapside and 
-Ludgate Hill, and I cannot help regarding it 
as extremely discreditable to the Corporation 
that they should have discouraged every 
effort and ignored every representation to 
iden and throw it open for traffic.” The 
writer further states that the continuation of 
the great main artery of London traffic along 
the north side of St. Paul’s Cathedral was a 
part of the scheme formulated by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren for laying out the thoroughfares 
of London after its destruction by the Great 
Fire of 1666. It is rarely, indeed, that the 
chance of carrying out so splendid an im- 
provement in the City presents itself; the 
Corporation will win the gratitude of all who 
care for the dignity and beauty of the 
Metropolis if they decide to avail themselves 
of this golden opportunity. 


ee, ein Tue other evening, in the 
| 2 eats 1 & House of Lords, the Marquis 
example. of Lothian asked Her Majesty’s 
ernment whether they would cause a 
el of the proposed new buildings for the 
Office to be made and placed in the pre- 
of the House for the inspection of 

embers of both Houses. The necessity 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


of having such a model, he said, was shown by 
happened in the case of the new 
Admiralty buildings. When a model was pro- 
duced of the plan first accepted, it was found 
that the proposed buildings would be such 
monstrosities that an entirely new plan had to 
be resorted to. He said that-the present 
Admiralty buildings were absolutely unworthy 
of the office they had to house. The 
architecture was weak where it ought to 
be strong, and there was at the top of the 
building a sort of trimming, which appeared 
to be taken out of a child’s box of bricks. 
When the new Admiralty was finished, it would 
not be large enough for its purpose, and it 
would be necessary either to add another 
storey, or to provide a fresh building elsewhere. 


In reply to this plain-spoken 
The Reply. criticism, the Earl of Pem- 
broke said he was afraid he 
could not give much comfort to his noble 
friend. The First Commissioner of Works did 
not see his way to grant the request with. 
respect to a model of the new buildings. At 
the same time, as, perhaps, the noble lord was 
aware, the plans and elevation of these pro- 
posed new buildings had been in the tea-room 
of the House of Commons for some time, and he 
was quite sure that his right hon. friend would 
be glad to show them to any noble lord who 
took an interest in the matter. With respect 
to the present new Admiralty, one must 
remind his noble friend that that magnificent 
edifice was the result of a committee of 
the House of Commons. This did not 


encourage his right hon. friend to carry 


on the same procedure with respect to the 
further buildings to be erected as was done in 
the case of the Admiralty.—The Marquis of 
Lothian said that the plans and elevations 
were absolutely of no use for the purpose. 


Tue two panels in carved 
Two Panels. Italian Walnut, here illustrated, 

are for an important work bya 
leading firm of West End cabinet-makers. 
They have been carried out by Mr. A. Clayenden 
Motte, of 14, Glynfield Road, Craven Park, 
N.W. This work is now in one of the finest 
collections in this country, and is one out of 
many highclass works executed by Mr. 
Motte, who has had an extensive connection 
with the Furnishing and Decorative trade. 
Judging from the specimens of “artistic ” 
furniture one sometimes sees, there would 
seem to be abundant scope for architects with 
a taste for this kind of work to devote their 
abilities to the beautifying of our homes, 


ANorTHER interesting link with 
Dr. eh MtAX the past is about to be lost. 
ae The old-fashioned hostelry at 
Prudhoe, called Dr. Syntax Inn, is to be 
demolished to make way for the erection of an 
inn of the modern type. The house was one 
of the oldest on Tyneside, and formed one of 
the most picturesque objects in the locality. 
It was formerly one of a row of thatched build- 
ings, and about one hundred years ago it was 
rebuilt. The work of demolition has revealed 
that scarcely any iron was used in its con- 
struction, the woodwork of the roof, doors, and 
windows having been put together with bone 
or oak pins and wooden couplings. Prudhoe is 
a prosperous village, rapidly growing in popu- 
lation and wealth, and its development is 
shown by the numerous modern buildings 
which have been erected. 


A PETITION, signed by Lord 

The Alfred Ashcombe, Mr. Melville Portal, 
Memorial. Mr. W. W. Portal, Mr. Mon- 
tague G. Knight, Mr. F. Willan, and Admiral 
Field, M.P., has been sent to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, relative to the proposal to 
erect a museum in the grounds of Wolvesey 
Castle, Winchester. The petition asks that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will decline 
to alienate any portion of the Wolvesey 
grounds foi the purpose of erecting a hall or 
museum as a memorial to King Alfred, as in 
the possible event of the palace being at a 
future date required for the Episcopal resi- 


dence, the alienation would be a grave 
inconvenience, They think that the erection { 
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of a hall or museum to contain a non-existent 
collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities is in 
itself an anomaly, and if such collection 
should be forthcoming, it is in London and 
not in a small provincial ,town, however 
historically famous, that the student and the 
antiquarian would prefer to locate it. To place 
any such edifice among the venerable walls of 
Wolvesey is, they say, both incongruous and 
inappropriate. In answer to this petition, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have assured the 
petitioners that they have no intention of 
taking any steps for alienating any part of the 
Wolvesey Palace grounds. 


Tudor  /HE# fate of this historic build- 
Tae ing is not yet finally settled, but 
‘there seems to be a very good 

chance of its being rescued from demolition. At 
the meeting of the London County Council last 
week the recommendation to pull it down gave 
rise to considerable discussion. Mr. R. Seager 
said that professional men and members of 
antiquarian societies who had seen this house 
were unanimously of opinion that to pull the 
building down would be a loss not only to the 
neighbourhood but to London. In answer to 
this Mr. Torrance said it was nothing less than 
a crime to attempt in this crowded neighbour- 
hood to rob the people of part of an open space by 
retaining a ramshackle house which contained 
nothing really of historic interest. Colonel 
Rotton said the only thing of interest about the 
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house was the staircase, and it would be a gin 
for that only to retain a house occupying so 
much ground which could be used by the 
public. It would cost at least £800 to put in 
decent repair, and that sum of money would be 
better spent in laying out the ground. In the 
end it was decided to refer the recommendation 
back to the committee, and the house is saved 
—for a time, 


WE mentioned, some time back, 


Building that the architect of the 
Stones. Colchester Town Council had 


suggested the use of Owen 
stone, in the place of Portland stone, in the con- 
struction of the Victoria Tower of the new Town 
Hal], as by doing so about £300 would be 
saved. A sub-committee was appointed to 
visit the works of the Owen Stone Company, at 
Worplesden. This visit does not seem to have 
impressed them favourably with the value of 
the stone, as on their return they stated they 
were unanimously of opinion that they could 
not undertake the responsibility of recommend- 
ing the use of the Company’s material in the 
tower of the new Town Hall. The Town 
Council were then between two stools ; they 
did not know whether to decide to use Portland 
stone and spend £300 more than they desired, 
or use Owen stone and risk the consequences. 
At last they came to the conclusion that by a 
little alteration in the method of construction, 
a great reduction may be made in the total 
cost, which will enable them to use Portland 
stone, 
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Dundee.—The foundation stone of St. 
Roque’s Church was_ laid recently. The 
cost. is estimated at about £2,000. The plans 
have’been prepared by Mr T. Martin Cappon, 
F.R.1.B.A., and the following are the contrac- 
tors for the building :—Mr. William Anderson, 
mason; Mr T. C. Stocks, joiner; Mr William 
Brand, slater; Mr Michael Lawles, plasterer ; 
and Mr John Crichton, plumber. 


Fraserburgh.—The parish church has been 
undergoing extensive alterations during the 


past year, and was re-opened recently. . The © 


work has: been carried out under the super- 
vision of Mr. M. Mackenzie, architect, of 
Aberdeen. The church has been“lengthened 
to the extent of 14ft. by the taking in of the 
old vestry and session house. The organ has: 
been redecorated, and the pulpit has been 
removed to the apse. A large session house 
and vestry has been placed under the pulpit 
gallery. . Furnaces for the new air heating 
apparatus have been placed underground. ‘The 
decorations and. stained glass work were 
executed by Mr. E. Copland, of 85, Rosemount 
Viaduct, Aberdeen. ‘The contractors for the 
other portions of the work were :—-Mason, Mr. 
Corbett, of New Pitsligo; joiner, Messrs. 
Brebner-and Jenkins; slater, Mr. Thomson ; 
plasterer, Mr. Wiseman ; plumber, Mr. Fer- 
euson; heating engineer, Mr. J. Grundy, of 
London. f 


Ipswich.—A new workhouse was opened 
recently, which had been built from designs 
by Messrs. Salter and Adams, of 28, Woburn 
Place, London, Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, of 
89, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, working 
in conjunction. Messrs. G. Grimwood and 
Sons, of Ipswich, were the contractors, and 
their tender amounted to £25,773. The main 
buildings are recessed 200ft. from the Wood- 
bridge Road, ‘They consist of a central 
administrative block .and two pavilions. 
There is a spacious dining hall behind the 
central block, and rooms are set-apart for the 
boilers, gas engine, and*coal stores. The 
whole of the buildings will accommodate some 
369 paupers, and are entirely lighted by elec- 
tricity. 


Llanelly.A new school was opened at 
Llanelly last week, providing accommodation 
for 770 children. It has been built from plans 
prepared by J. B. Morgan, M.S.A., of Llanelly. 


Keighley.—The proprietors of the Queen’s 
Theatre have let the main contract for the; 
reconstruction and enlargement of the theatre’ 
to Messrs. Greenhow and. Murgatroyd, of 
Keighley. The elevation of the new premises 
to Queen Street will be 83ft. in width, the 
auditorium will be 56ft. by 60ft.,and the stage 
will be 65ft. by 45ft., with a height of 60ft. 
The work will be done from plans prepared 
by Mr. F. Matcham, architect, of London, and 
it is claimed that the new premises will form, 
one of the handsomest theatres in the pro- 
vinces. The work will not be completed, 
before November. In land and buildings the 
promoters of the new theatre are expecting tio 
lay out nearly £20,000. 


London, E.C.— At the meeting of the 


London County Council held last week, on. 


the recommendation of the Building Act 
Committee, consent was given to the rebuild- 
ing of 116, Fore Street, Cripplegate, with a 
projecting oriel-window as shown on the plan 
submitted by Messrs. N. 8. Joseph, Son, and 
Smithem, on behalf of the trustees of the 
Cripplegate Bank. It was-also agreed-to give 
consent to the erection of two angle turrets to 
a proposed building on the site of Vulcan 
Wharf, on the south side of Upper Thames 
Street, such consent, however, being subject 
’ to certain conditions. The Council has given 
permission for the erection of a building on 
the south side of ‘Tallis Street, Victoria 
Embankment, between the premises of the 
“Daily Mail” and the National Telephone 


Co., to the height shown on the plans sub-° 


mitted on behalf of Messrs. Harmsworth Bros. 
’ : : 
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Views and Reviews. 
FRENCH ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Miss Kingsley has essayed to compress the 
whole of the history of French art during a 
period of 799 years into a volume of 509 pages. 
The task is a considerable one, and we were 
astonished to see it accomplished. But when 
the book is examined,6ne’s astonishment 
grows less. For it may be divided into two 
sections: French Art from the period 1100 to 
1475 ; and French art from 1475 to 1899. When 
we find that the first period of 375 years is 
given the happy despatch in twenty-one pages, 
we can only surmise that the authoress is 


either indifferent to or contemptuous of early 
French art. That is the first point about the 


‘book. It is a history of French art not from 


1100 but from 1475 to the present day ; the 
title is a misnomer. 

After this grievous disappointment we 
turned to see how architecture was treated. 
Miss Kingsley promised well. On page 8 isa 
magnificent programme. Architecture is not 


to be a Cinderella any longer, thrust aside by 


painting and sculpture. The book is to 
describe “the Romanesque of the South and 
the North; the Gothic; the Flamboyant; the 
effect of the Italian Renaissance on the French 
architects; the gradual development of the 
purely French style ’—how could it be purely 
French if there was Italian influence P—“ the 
magnificences of Louis XIV.; and the later 
classical revival.” Alas! the programme was 
but a snare and a delusion. To put it arith- 
metically, the importance of French painting 
and sculpture, as compared with that of French 
architecture, is as five to one; for more than 
400 pages are devoted to the former, only 
eighty pages to the latter. Architecture is a 
Cinderella after all. Yet the most glorious 
manifestation of French intellect is to be seen 
in its great architecture — its thirteenth 
century cathedrals, its sixteenth century 
chateaux. French pictures and French 
statuary are rivalled or surpassed elsewhere ; 
its architecture is the supreme achievement of 
French genius. 

What little there is of architecture we have 
read. French Romanesque and French Gothic 
did not detain us long ; eight pages contain all 
that Mis: Kingsley knows about them—some 
things, too, that she does not know. She is un- 
happy in her very first quotation, which tells us 
that what distinguishes French from all other 
European Architecture is that it has been 
cultivated in various original and distinct 


schools, working in different provinces—a . 


remark which is far truer of Italy than it is of| 
France. We are told that in the early: 
Romanesque churches the pillars were thick’ 
and round. If Miss Kingsley travels through. 
Normandy and England, she will find that, 
these cylinders are work of the twelfth, not of 
the eleventh century. Romanesque in France, 
we are told, is of two styles, those of Southern 
Gaul and Normandy ; which isas if one should 
divide Great Britain into England and Caith- 


ness. Anthyme St. Paul ‘hesitates between a. 
classification of six groups and eighteen ' 
schools. Without subdividing so far as that, we | 


would suggest that the Romanesque churches 
cannot be reduced to less than three types ; 
those covered with barrel vaults; those 
covered with domes ; 
eroined or ribbed vaults. Of course, too, the 
old Byzantine fallacy is trotted out once more, 
and is supposed to account for the abbeys of 
Vezelay, Charlieu, and Cluny. The Byzantine 
crops up periodically-in the literature of 
Perigordian architecture, but what is he doing 
in Burgundy? But it is when we get to 


Perigueux itself that the fogs most thicken. 
‘St. Front, Perigueux, is stated to have been 
Venice, before 


copied from St. Mark’s, 
St. Mark’s, Venice, was built. And St. Front 
itself in the eleventh century, i.c., before 
it was built, is said to have had great influence 
on the churches of Aquitaine. We hear, 
too, that at St. Etienne de Nevers, “all 
thethrusts are thoroughly maintained ’’—avery 


-remarkable phrase indeed. As for the construc- 


tion of this and suchlike churches, nothing can 
be more risky and unsafe; the harrel-vault of 
the nave rises from a lofty clerestory wall, 


those covered with | 
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which is without any buttresses, and, moreover, © 
is pierced with windows. ‘The result is that | 
the vault is cracked in all directions. But — 
Miss Kingsley’s highest architectural flight 
is in describing the churches of Auvergne 
“with demi-vaults resting upon the walls of © 
the clerestory and supporting the central — 
vault;” the natural interpretation of which — 
would seem to be that the barrel-vault of the — 
nave rests on a demi-berceau, and the demi- — 
berceau on the top of the clerestory wall—an 
internal elevation without parallel. er 

But let us hasten from the eight pages of — 
Romanesque and Gothic to the twenty-one — 
pages of nineteenth - century architecture. — 
There we have twenty-one pages given to the © 
architects as against 231 to the painters and ~ 
sculptors. Miss Kingsley is of opinion that — 
in the present century French painting and ~ 
sculpture are exactly eleven times as important ~ 
as French architecture. Rather rough on the 
French architects ; still we are not sure that — 
she is not right. The twenty-one pages — 
are padded with quotations and biographies ; 
we are told to admire Garnier’s. mere-— 
tricious Opera-house, mother of all gin-palaces. ~ 
We are not told how abominable was the — 
church-work of M. Viollet-le-Duc ; beside his — 
parish church at S. Denis, Scott’s works are— 
genuine original inspirations. The commis- 
sion des Monuments Historiques is eulogised, | 
its object being, “to oppose the destruction of — 
a national monument by the owner.” The 
real Object is to keep the work and wages of ~ 
destruction in the hands of what in France ~ 
answers to our South Kensington gang; the — 
select band of architects who get their wages — 
for ruining the ancient monuments in France ; 
among whom not the least noteworthy were 
M. Viollet-le-Duc—witness his treatment of © 
Poissy—and M. Boswillard, who has been 
restoring Laon Cathedral for some forty years 
—so drastically that the vaulting of the whole ~ 
south aisle of the choir and the whole of the 
south transept are shored up against imminent 
collapse. Or look at another of these 
vandals, French Wyatts, M. Abadie, who was. 
set to restore St. Front, Perigueux; and 
restored it with pointed arches, pendentives, 
arid dome all destroyed in favour of a new and 
more normal design by M. Abadie. Of all the 
churches in France, the one with the oldest 
and most authentic pedigree was that 
Germigny-des-Prés. It was built in the reign 
of Charlemagne in the year 806. Of this most _ 
precious monument not one stone has been 
left on another, two capitals excepted. English 
restorations are child’s play to what is done in 
France. Only in dut-of-the-way churches like» 
Auxerre and St. Quentin may we hope to find 
anything ancient and veritable left. But year 
by year the area of ancient art diminishes. ~ 
Miss Kingsley would do well to quote no more” 
panegyrics on the Commission for the Destruc- 
tion of Historical Buildings. . The rest of the 
book—the great bulk of it—consists of chap- 
ters on painting and sculpture. Of these 
chapters more than half are occupied with 
detached biographies of various artists, com- 
piled from various dictionaries of biography. 
As may be imagined, there is much “ confused 
feeding” in them, as in a Scotch haggis ; and 
as the man complained who was working 
through Johnson’s dictionary, it is somewhat 
disconnected reading. Of the rest of the book, 
Renaissance art has been treated better by 
Lady Dilke, from whom Miss Kingsley borr 
copiously, and by others. The really inte 
ing part of the book is the detailed accoun 
modern painting and sculpture in Fran 
Most of us, when we see the Salon or the 
Luxembourg, do not know what it is all about. 
Miss Kingsley discourses pleasantly about the 
Classicists, the Romanticists, the Landscape 
Painters, the Peasant Painters, the Military 


the Decoratists, : 
Impressionists. This is the really valuable 
part of the book. In her next edition Miss 
Kingsley would do well to confine herself 

nineteenth century work which she knows ‘at 
first hand; to say nothing about the Roman 
esque, Gothic and-Renaissance periods ; and, 
above all, to let architecture alone.—F. B. 


“A History of French Art, 1100—1899,” by Ros 
Kingsley. 12s. 6d. net. London; Longmans, Gre 
and Company, 1899, mae Beer a 
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_ THE ORIGINS OF DECORATION. 


_ This is one of the popular issues for which 
_ the name of Messrs. Cassell is well known. The 
volume is presumably a reprint from “ Work,” 
2 paper which has deservedly a wide circula- 
tion, and holds a high place as a popular 
educator. This little book, in some 150 pages, 
interspersed with nearly three hundred cuts 
strative of the text, gives a summary of 
_ the chief characteristics of the earliest im- 
pulses in design of the various races. ‘'T'o 
cat empt such a task in so small a_ space 
implies of necessity a superficial treatment ; 
but though the text is not from the pen of one 
who is a master of his subject, and the illus- 
trations are too rough to give a just rendering 
of the subtlety of Greek, Pompeian, Japanese, 
‘and other refined arts, it yet affords such a 
general sketch and summary of the subject 
_ as would be of use to one who should desire to 
nake a tentative first acquaintance with the 
origins of decorative design. Perhaps the 
extremely low price of the book constitutes 
its chief recommendation. 


_ “Decorative Designs of all Ages for all Purposes.” 
Cassell and Co,, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 1s, 
io - 


_ JAPANESE WOOD-CARVING. 


_ It is well for the public that the Editor of 
the “Studio” has leisure for writing occa- 
sionally, for probably no one is better ac- 
quainted with Japanese life and art. To the 
neat little series of “ Unicorn Quartos” he has 
lately contributed a volume on Hokusai, 
p ainter-engraver, and now offers this eminently 
practical book to the student. 

It is certainly true that the history and 
manners of a nation that produces such 
marvels deserve to be very attentively studied, 
and we of these hasty days who depend so 
much on the labours of others for what little 
Knowledge we have are grateful indeed—not 
for all that is written, but for as much as is 
briefly stated and thorough. 

_ The “ Japanese craze,” as it is called, and as 
he contemptuous expression implies, was in- 
discriminate in its beginnings as crazes in 
general. It originated in the wholesale im- 
portation of wonders, the like whereof had not 
theretofore been seen in this country, but 
only lately have we had time to take stock of 
new possessions : to select and reflect, in short. 
_ That this little book has helped us to under- 
stand what we only admired before might be 
proved by extracting a passage from the intro- 
duction, but the writer’s chief aim is to teach, 
and the book is really what it claims to be, a 
practical manual, and its most admirable 
illustrations are quite indispensable. We are 


by step, what is done with them. Let no 
one hereafter despise the Japanese hewer of 
wood, for wood is his all in all, and has 
been from the beginning of time, according 
to his way of reckoning. “The physical 
‘ acteristics of Japan — the prevalence 
earthquakes and earth-tremors — which 
prohibited the use of heavy material for 
building purposes have ordained the employ- 
ment ot wood as best adapted to resist these 
disturbances, . . > and temples of wood 
exist in Japan, built as far back as the ninth 
and tenth centuries of our era, which : 
bit in a far less-degree the ravages of 
ime than the stone buildings of the same 
age in Europe. . . . As much respect is 
probably paid in Japan to the memory of their 
most eminent wood-carvers as is bestowed in 
Europe upon the achievements of Phidias,” 
There is that which should give us pause in 
this sentence, and in conclusion it may be 
asked whether familiarity with the Japanese 
method may not result in the “Sloyd ” schools 
being gradually emptied.—E. R. 

¥ A course of instructicn in wood-earvirg aceordivg to 


the Japanese method. A “Studio’’ handbok. By 
Yharles Holme. 


Bie 
ee 


_ A Statue of Mr. Kruger, ordered by 
Transvaal patriots from Aberdeen contractors, 

as been despatched to Pretoria. It is up- 
s of 60ft. in height, and the granite base 
rs over 40 square yards. A _ colossal 
onze of the President will surmount the 


own first the wood-carver’s tools, and then, 
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Under Discussion. 


= 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, May 10th, the closing meet- 
ing of the Edinburgh Architectural Society 
for the session took place, when Mr. John 
Ednie read a paper on “Furniture.” After 
reviewing the styles of furniture from the 
Renaissance to the present day with the aid of 
choice and characteristic specimens thrown on 
the screen, Mr. Ednie discussed the modern 
adverse conditions, of which commercialism 
was the chief. With regard to the study of 
furniture Mr Ednie had a good deal to say, 
advising thorough and careful full sizing of 
really good examples of the various styles 
purely as study and not with a view to repro- 
duction. His concluding remarks constituted 
a strong plea for what he termed the “ Arts 
and Crafts” style, examples of which, emanat- 
ing from Glasgow and Germany, were shown. 
In the discussion which followed the new style 
was freely criticised, and the personal qualities 
of style as opposed to mannerism and affectation 
were put forward. Mr A. Lorne Campbell 
occupied the chair. 


ST. MICHAEL’S, BASSISHAW. 


During the destruction of the Church of St. 
Michael, Bassishaw, members of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society have 

- watched the removal of the masonry with keen 

interest. The work of demolition has not 
reached the outer walls yet, but it has 
already led to some notable discoveries. On 
Monday evening last week Mr. C. Welch 
read to a meeting of the Society a paper by 
himself and Mr. F. C. Eeles on what had been 
found, and prefaced his remarks on this head 
with an interesting epitome of the history of 
the parish ward of Bassishaw. ‘The church 
was extensively repaired in 1630, but was 
reduced to ashes in the great fire of 1666. The 
repairs so impoverished the parish that for ten 
years the people were unable to attempt the 
task of re-building, and it was not until 1676 
that the work was taken in hand by Wren, 
being completed three years later. Its length 
was 7Oft.; width, 50ft.; height, 42ft.; and 
height of the tower, 75ft. One remarkable 
reference to Wren was made in the portion of 
the paper written by Mr. Eeles, who said that 
Wren built large brick arches to support his 
new west end walls. That on the north side 
stretched right across the aisle, but after its 
erection it gave way, owing to a large buttress 
for the tower being built upon it. The conse- 
quence was that it had to be shored up. It 
was sad, pursued the writer, to find such an 
instance of gross carelessness on Wren’s part, 
but it was only of a piece with the rest of the 
church, which was a regular case of seventeenth 
century jerry building. A number of curious 
steps were found leading from one floor to 
another, and there were many indications of 
fourteenth and fifteenth century work, whilst 
a very curious find was that of an empty 
vault, in which two skulls had been built into 
the brickwork. A large number of tobacco 
pipes, probably belonging to Wren’s workmen, 
were found, together with a fine “cross slab” 
from the early part of the thirteenth century. 
A sketch of the church appeared in a recent 
number of the BuritpERs’ JOURNAL AND 
ARCHITECTURAL RecorD. 


‘THE USE OF HEAT FROM DE- 


STRUCTORS. 


At a meeting of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Municipal and County Engineers, 
held recently at Ipswich, Mr. A. H. Campbell, 
of Canterbury, read a paper on the use of heat 
from destructors to assist in steam generation. 
He said that the utilisation of the waste heat 
from the cremation of the refuse of a town 
was a question of a thoroughly economic kind, 
and of prime importance, therefore, to our 
municipal economists. That there was much 
latent heat and power contained in the cre- 
mation of town refuse went without saying ; 
that there was not so much in it as some of 
its enthusiasts aver, was evident from the 
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very few joint stations which had as yet been 
erected. Town refuse, like sewage, he said, 
was always with them, and there was a 
sufficiency of power contained in the crema- 
tion of refuse to justify full inquiry and 
careful research and investigation by those 
having the requisite facilities of test and 
observation of the matter. And at the 
very lowest estimate, it was the turning to 
the profitable use of a measure of power 
hitherto unappreciated or left undeveloped. 
The leading principles or ideas which governed 
the design of the buildings and the disposition 
of the plant therein contained were: (1) That 
there should be no possibility of dust from the 
refuse entering the engine-house, and so doing 
damage to the electric plant; (2) that the 
dust destructor should work either alone or in 
combination with the electric plant; (3) that 
the capacity of the destructor cells should be 
such that each day’s refuse collection should 
be effectually cremated within the space of 
ten hours, beginning at noon of each day and 
going on till ten at night; (4) that the power 
developed during the day hours of light load 
should go to charge the accumulators (a 
process which he was advised would take from 
four to six hours); (5) that by the time the 
accumulators were stored the night load would 
be coming on, and this would more than 
absorb the power given off from the destructor. 
With these five principles, a very convenient 
arrangement of buildings has been adopted, 
the boiler attached to the refuse destructor 
being in very close proximity to the cells, and 
so taking up the maximum amount of heat as 
the same was given off from the cells. Mr. 
Campbell gave particulars of the results ob- 
tained at a number of refuse destroying works, 
and at the conclusion of his paper a lengthy 
discussion took place. 


New Companies. 


Clifton Drive (St. Anne’s-on-Sea) Land 
and Building Co., Limited. 


This company was registered on May 9th 
by Pitman and Sons, of 14, Clements Lane, 
London, E.C., with a capital of £10,000 in £5 
shares. ‘The object of the company is to 
acquire certain leasehold property in Clifton 
Drive, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancashire, to enter 
into an agreement with Thomas Marsden, 
Harwood Robinson, Joseph Nightingale, John 
Forrest, Frank Oldham, John Morris, William 
Ward, Henry Worthington, and John Sudall, © 
and to carry on the business of builders, con- 
tractors, builders’ merchants, &c. The first 
directors (to number not less than three or 
more than seven) are to be nominated by the 
subscribers. Qualification, £250. Remunera- 
tion as the company may decide. 


Measures Brothers (1899), Limited. 


This firm was registered on May 5th by 
A. KE. Warner and Co., of 10, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C., with a capital of £285,000 in £1 
shares. Object, to acquire the business carried 
on at 57, Southwark Street, S.E., by Measures 
Brothers, Limited, to enter into an agreement 
with Measures Brothers, Limited, R. J. 
Measures, R. H. Measures, R. T. Measures, 
and H. T. J. Measures, and to carry on the 
business of ironmasters and _ contractors, 
smelters, fitters, &c.; to acquire any mines, 
mining and other rights, metalliferous lands, 
alluvial ground, &c., in any part of the world, 
and to carry on the business of a mining com: 
pany in all its branches ; to develop the 
resources of land by clearing, &c.; as stock 
raisers, &c.; to establish gasworks, telegraph 
and telephone systems; as bankers, company 
promoters, stock and share dealers, builders 
and contractors ; to acquire and turn to account 
any patents, patent rigkts and inventions, real 
and personal property, &c. The first sub- 
scribers (each with one share) are:—R. J, 
Measures, R. H. Measures, R. T. Measures, 
H. T. J. Measures, W. W. Measures, J. Barrow, 
and H. E. Warner. The number of directors is 
to be not less than three nor mere than seven ; 
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the first are the first four subscribers. Quali- 
fication, £5,000. Remuneration as fixed by the 
company or by agreement. 


Horsfall Destructor Company, Limited. 


This company has been registered with a 
capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, to acquire 
the business carried on by the Hor sfall Furnace 
Syndicate Limited, to enter into an agree- 
ment with the said syndicate, to erect and 
maintain furnaces, machinery, and apparatus 
‘for the destruction of town and other refuse, to 
construct, maintain, and work any machinery 
‘or plant for the generation or distribution of 
electricity; and to carry on the business of 
electrical and mechanical engineers, machine 
“makers, boiler-makers, iron and brass founders, 
millwrights, iron and steel converters, &c. 
“The subscribers are :—Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
16, Great George Street, Westminster ; Mr. 
-G. Watson, 21, Springfield Mount, Leeds ; 
CG. EAE. §, Butler, 4, Princes nee 
Victoria Street, S.W.; Mr. F. L. Watson, 21, 
Springfield Mount, Leeds ; Mr. W. Hillman, 
7, Tolson Street, ‘Leeds ; Mr. C. F. Dent, 5, 
St. John’s Terrace, Leeds ; and Mr. J. Williams, 
38, Springfield Place, Leeds. ‘The number of 
directors is not to be less than three nor more 
‘than seven, The first are—Arthur Greenwood, 
Philip A. V. Robinson, Arthur P. James, 
George H. Denison, Major Morgan Lindsay, 
and George Watson ; qualification, 500 shares ; 
remuneration, £700 per annum divisible, 


South Beckenham Land Company, 
Limited. 


This company was registered on May 10th, 
with a capital of £20,000 in £5 shares, to enter 
into an agreement with Ivor Price, to purchase 
and traffic in Jand, and house and other pro- 
perty, and to carry on the business of builders, 
contractors, decorators, merchants, dealers in 
stone, sand, lime, bricks, timber, and hardware, 
house agents, brick, tile, and _ terra-cotta 
makers, &e. The first subscribers (each with 
one share) are: Eustace M. Ford, 82, Bedford 
Cireus, solicitor; E. J. W. Lowell, 30, Bedford 
Row, W.C., clerk; John Cox, Public Hall, 
Beckenham, architect; Francis Sandford, 
33, Hertford Street, W., gentleman; Ivor 8. 
Price, 201, Piccadilly, W., gentleman ; John 
Newman, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
W.C., clerk; Harry Pierce, 62, Carter Lane, 
E.C., elerk., The first directors (to number 
not less than three; nor more than seven) are 
to be nominated by the subscribers. Qualifi- 
cation £100. Remuneration £100 each per 
annum. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITH’S SYSTEM.) 


For Churches, Schools, 


Offices, &c. 
| Hetimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, -S.W. 


SPECIALITIES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES. 


South Derbyshire Land and Bailding 
Company, Limited. 
This company was registered on May 8th, 
with a capital of £10,000 in £10 shares, to 
acquire any lands and prepare the same for 
building purposes, and to carry on the business 
of builders, contractors, decorators, dealers in 
stone, sand, lime, bricks, timber, hardware, and 
other building materials, brick, ‘tile, and terra- 
cotta makers, house agents, &c. The first 
subscribers (each with one share) are:—H. 
Trafford Nadin, 20, Ashby Road, Burton-on- 
Trent, colliery owner; H. G. Nadin, Stapen- 
hill, Burton-on-Trent, colliery owner ; William 
Hay, Stanton, Burton - on-Trent, colliery 
manager; Tom P. Hewitt, Castle Gresley, 
ee -Trent, colliery manager; R. Rk, 
ishman, Bretby, Burton-on- Trent, colliery 
manager; Alfred H. ‘Timmis, Swadlincote, 
near Burton-on- -Trent, solicitor; Mrs. William 
Hay, Stanton, Burton-on-Trent. The first 
directors (to number not less than three or 
more than five) are:—Henry G. Nadin, H. 
Trafford Nadin, William Hay, and Tom P. 
Hewitt. Qualification, £100. Remuneration, 
as the company may decide. Registered office, 
Stevens Chambers, Market Place, Swadlincote. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


= OILS AND PAINTS. 
£58. a. £ sod 
Castor, French percwt. 1 4 6 1 [5482 
Colza, English per cwt. I.2°9 - 
Copperas __... perton, 2 0 0 — 
Kerosine, water white ., per cwt. 15 0 115 0 
Lar . ine per cwt. 123970 al 
Linseed et a ‘per cwt, 019 0 = 
Neatsfoot ... abe es per gal. 0.2 6 0 4 0 
Paraffin as id .. per cwt. 010-2 ~~. 0718.. 0 
Pitch . per barrel 9 8 0 0 8 6 
Tallow, Town a per cwt. 133 20 123.9 
Tar, Stockholm . per barrel 1 6 6 — 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 113 6 _ 
Glue per cwt. 119 6 218 6 
Lead,white, ground, carbonate percwt. 019 0 — 
Do. red “ ... ‘per cwt. 017 0 _ 
Soda crystals perton 215 0 _ 
Shellac, orange per cwt. $12.0 — 
Do.  sticklac do. 2.2 6 215 0 
Pumice stone, do. 08 9 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 87 0 0 _- 
Iron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 8 10 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet do. 12 5.0 1210 0 
or pig, Spanish do, 14 5 0 _ 
Do. English common brands do. 1410 0 - 
Do. sheet, English, 
eee: ft.and isots do. 1610 0 _ 
Do. pipe do. 17 5 0 os 
Nails, out clasp, 3in. ‘to 6in. do. 9 00 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads . ‘ do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Straits .. : do. 116 16 3 117 6°3 
Do. English ‘ingots do. 11600 £117-00 
Zine, sheets, English ©... do 2710 0 2810 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne .:, do. 31.0 «0 — | 
Do, Spelter ae oy do. 2810 0 2816 3 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


—_ 


TIMBER AS ey. 4s) & . 
“ Sorr Woops. ~ “sii ve 
’ £ 8,4. & 8. ¥ ; 

Fir, Dantzicand Memel perload: 300° 40 0 
Pine, Quebec Yellow .- ... do. 4 76, 6 6 5.05 
Laths, log, Dantzic per fath. 410 0 510 0 

Do. Petersburg... do. “400. 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & 1st. per P. Std. 1015 0 ‘1810 0 
Do. do. 4th & 8rd." do. 12.0.0 1205.0 
Do. do. unsorted do. ¥ bo. 8.5 OF 
Do. Riga do. 615 0 “810 0 
Do. Petersburg ist Yellow sk 1415 0 a eae ia 
Do. do. Ne 0. 12,905. 0%" — 
Do. do, Unsorted fe ae 8 0 0 10 10 e 
Do. do. ite . do. 715 0 915 0 
Do;4 Swedish. -s5 50, do. lish O; 12/0 0 
Do. White Sea.. do. 12.5 0 Be 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 1610 0 22 0 OF 
Do. do. 2nd do. 12.0 0 te 
Do. do. 8rd &e. do. 4 Fath, O40 7 15:28 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist. do. _ 9 0 0 107 5: "0# 
Do. do. 8rd & 2nd do. 6 5.0 8 0.05 
Do. New Brunswick do. 75 0 8 0 0 
Battens, all kinds \. per P. Std. 710 0 8 12-6 
Flooring Boards, lin. ; % 
prepared, Ist per square 011 6 —- 
Do. ond. do. 010 6 01b 0 | 
Do 3rd &e. . dow po.) C2904, a 
Harv Woops. | 
Ash, Quebec .. perload 317 6 
Birch, Quebec do. 312 6 
Box, Turkey... i perton 7 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba . perft.sup. 0 0 4 

Do. Honduras do. 0-0 3 7/8. 

Do. Tobaseo doy. 0 0 421/22. — | 
Elm, Quebec ven? idee DOL NORAe ede LA: 2G | 
Mahogany, Average Price x 4 

for Cargo, Honduras ....-perft.sup, 0°0 5} | 

Do. African se dor) 0-0 31/16 | 
po St. Domingo... do. 0 0 4 23/82—6 23/32 
Tobasco. ... do. 0.0 4 eee paisa 
Oak, Dantas and Memel perload 3 5 0 8 

Do. Quebec _ do. 412 6 
Teak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 915 0 | 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) .. do. 28.15 0) | 

Do. Odessa Crown .. Go. +85 DO | 

Walnut, American per cub.ft. 0 2 3 - 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, May 24, ; 
Sociery or Arts.—Ordinary Mecting at 8 p.m, 
Thursday, May 25. 
Society or ARCHITECTS. Mestad at 8 p.m. 


Sociery or Arts—(Indian Seeking. ).<- Meetings at 
4.30 p.m. of 


CARPENTERS’-HALL, Lonpon WALL (Lectures on Ca 
pentry and Joinery).—Mr. J ames Bartlett on ‘* Stair. . 
cases, and Joints in Joinery.” 7.30 p.m. ' 
Friday, May 26. ; * 
Ancurreceon ss: ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section - 
ie J, Leonard Williams, on ‘ * Houses of the Speculative 
ype.’ e 


Monday, May 29. 


Roya InstiruTe oF British ARCHITECTS. =Ry 5 
Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, May 30. 


: Socrery or ARTS (Applied Art Section). “Meeting 
p.m. 


Wednesday, May 31. #3 
Society or Arts,—Ordinary meeting at $ p.m. ’ ye | 
Thursday, June 1. 


“ig 
Socrery or Arts.—Dr. J, S. Phene, on “The Schoo} Is 
of Painting on Sicyon and Ephesus.” 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE Co, Lt 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., B.C. a 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, ’ 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. __ 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six’ 
cases where no claim has Grice year 


~ Applications for Agencies Invited. ne 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


3a 
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VICTOR” 


ROBERT ADAMS’ (Pat ) 


ROBERT ADAMS, 65 & 67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, , LONDON. 8.6 


Telegrams: ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON. ee 


Prices and full particulars on application to 


_ Telephone: 804: ops 
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~ MORRISON & -INGRAM’S 
Hospital Sanitary Appliances. 


ose tats NEW AND_ IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
AND CLOSETS, 


ri 


~ = SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, 
a CATALOGUES on APPLICATION. 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


BELFAST: R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 50, High Street. 


aw PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. 

his ystem of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In 

the act of washing, the hands need not touch the pan, it is only necessary to turn 

‘round the swivel arm to see that at pan is perfoetl is perfestly cle clean before lifting it off spray hook. 


encom, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. 


Cre 


FOR 
ARTISTIC FIREPLACES, 


IN IRON BRASS, BRONZE, | 


4 IRON MANTELPIECES, 
* ‘OVERMANTELS, 

he MANTEL GRATES, 

“INTERIORS, DOG GRATES. 


7 
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W.F. REYNOLDS & Co., 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY MAKERS, 
ACORN WORKS, EDWARD ST., BLACKFRIARS ROAD 
LONDON, S.E. 


NEW TENONING MACHINE. 


HAND-POWER SAW BENCH, 


NEW PATTERN VERTICAL 
SPINDLE He URIBE 


BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, Etc., in want of WOODWORKING 
MACHINES should write for our 
HAND-POWER LIST, No. 149 B.J. 
STEAM-POWER LIST, No. 148 B.J. 
SENT FREE BY POST ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION, 


Orders can now be promptly 
executed, and architects’ designs carried 
out with care and despatch by competent workmen, 


WM. GRIFFITHS 


(London Concessionaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Heck and 


Tile Syndicate, Limited), 


39, HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, EC, 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Linn 


Have EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS at 
1, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, ‘BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


. RAILINGS, ENTRANCE _ GATES, 
STAIR. BALUSTERS, 
COVERED WAYS, VERANDAHS, 
FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
ELECTRIC AND GAS PILLARS, 


- BROSELEY ROOFING TILES, 
‘“LIGHTMOOR” BRAND. 


‘Vill 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BUCKNALL.—For Abbey Hulton section of the Buck- 
nall Sewerage scheme. Larner Sugden, F.R.I.B.A., engi- 
neer and surveyor to the Council, 20, Cheapside; Hanley, 


and at Lees es 

Bagnall . ... £1,181 0 Ocriies : .. £1,050 

Barke 1,125 16 | W: illiams, Etruria* 940 
* Accepted. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection and completion 
of a detached residence, proposed to be erected on the 
Marine Parade, Clacton-on-Sea, for Mr. G@. W. Thomson. 
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EDGWARE.—For the erection of Nos. 5 and 6, Canons- 
ark, Edgware. Mr. J. H. May, architect, 2494, High Hol- 


orn :— 

Lovell es ‘£3,278 J. Christie ., £2,988 

Britten 8,200 | Dupont 2,950. 

Selerey 3,189 | Tongee RAT sin caeaeer eae 

Wall and Co... 3.069 WMA LO tL Pac okt, ein OU 
*Acce pted. 


" FELIXSTOWE.—For the Tetactibn of a Presbyterian 
Church. Mr, George William Leighton, architect, 6, 
Prince’s-street, Ipswich, and Orwell-road, Felixstowe :— 


Cornish & Gaymer £4,326 0| Thos. Ward £3,045 0 

ne West .. .. 3,300 0} Wm. Wawman . 2,979 0 

Ri Ware = 3,240 0|H.J.Linzell ... ... 2.895 0. 

Wm, Parmenter 8, 236 0|F, C0. Thurman* ... 2,879 18 
* Accepted. 


GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of mixed and infants’ 
schools, caretaker’s house, &c. Alfred J. Dunn, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect. Quantities by the architect :— 

. Smith .. £14,993 0| Stephens & Bastow ary 478 0 
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HUDDERSFIELD.—For the erection of five housg 
Linthwaite, for Mr. G. Haigh. r. J. Berry, architect, 
Queen-street, Huddersfield :— ; 

Masonry.—Alfred Hirst, Linthwaite .. 
Joinery.—White and Brearley, Golear 
. Plumbing.—F. Goodall, Slaithwaite ... 
Plastering and Painting. —James Walker, 
Slaithwaite ... 
Slating.—Pickles 
Huddersfield 

ILFORD.—For erecting the Town Hall, Tiford. Mr. 

Ete el architect, Finsbury-circus, E. C. Quantities, 


£1,500. 


Bros. & Fountain’street, 


» Mr, Geo. T. G. Wright, Great Winchester-street, E.C. : 
Symes... ... ... ... £27,969] Stephens, Basiow, & 
Mitchell... |. 27, 100] Co., Ltd. .. we £248 
‘Patman and Fother- Sharpe x, a. a ee 

ingham «.  26,500'| Pridmore 3... 7... <.0 2mm 
Chessum and Sons ... 25, 469 


LON DON. —For alterations and decorations at “JT 


Mr. James W. Martin, architect, Station Chambers, Clac- Parnell and Son... 14,376 0] Smith and Pitts ... 12,487 0 Victory” public - pins Clarence-road, N.W. Mes 
ton-on-Sea. Quantities by Mr. "Alfred Boxall, 8, Adam- Forse and Son .. 14,332 0} Gurney and Sons, Thorpe and Furness, architects :— 
street, Adelphi, W.C. : Bapcote and Sons 14,276 0}  Gloucester*... 11,548 10 Marchant and Hirst ... £1,385 | Mitchell ... .. ... a f 
Shillitoe and Sons... “£5,700 Merredew and Wort .. Hh, 790 Broad... 13,878 0} Gurney Brothers.. 8,700 0 Bloomfield and Evans 1, 299] Foller 90. 0, 
Everett.and Son .... ... 5,670 | Dupont > ; 567 W. Jones Se. 18,780 0 *A ccepted. LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at No. 19, Ru p 
Lyle Manufacturing PAnZolk sj. ss re “thd GREAT YARMOUTH. —For a Mission Church and In- ‘street, W.,for Mr. G. W. Pauley. Messrs. Shaw and Gale 
00. 22 eo ea a 400 | McKay. a aot 4,100 stitute, for ‘* The Missions to Seamen.”’ Quantities by the ‘architects, 49, Finaburypeyoments E.C. :— 
EDMONTON.—For new schools, Silver-street, for the | rchitects, Messrs. Bottle and Olley, 5, Queen-street, Great Wittout 
School ard f dmonton. Mr. Henry W. Dobb, archi- Bae shop front, 
tect, OW Ee Quantities By abe shone Jas. Rand ... .. £1,780 0] A. E. Bond £1,645 0 Beerand Gash ... . £2,100 0 0 £1,910 0 0 
and "Brown, 7 7, Southampton. street, W.C. := F. Grimble 1,685 0] Carter and Wright 1,619 0 Patman & Fotheringham 1,909 0 0 1,735 0 0. 
Hill .. .., £25,350 Hockley . , £24,040 . War ies 1,669 15] W. Cork, Great . Marchant and Hirst ... 1,822 0 0 1,674 0 0 
Chessum.. 24.300 | Lawrence. 23°399 J.S Read... 1,650 0 Yarmouth* ... jocleel JoSD GUD Killby and Sip a 1,683 00 1,506 0 0 
Stimpson i 24.170| Monk* ... ... 21,910 PI inert Work : , a lates and Co. 2 a 4 * cme : 0 
ates , “ : umbers’ Work. 15597, ‘ () 
[Architect's estimate, £23,833. ] i R. A. Eastoe (accepted) = eer ge bY Toe and Lightfoot T4610 0 1,339 0 0 
* Accepted subject to the sanction of the Educational Whole Tender. Cordell . 1,442 8-9 1,302 2 9 
Department. G. E. Hawes, Norwich ; £1,375 Hocking Bros. =. |. 1420 0 0 1,290 0 0 


JARRAHDALE JARRAH 


THE PIONEER AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD. a 
UNEXCELLED FOR | E 

STREET PAVING, HARBOUR WORK, PLATFORM PLANKING, 
RAILWAY TRUCKS, RAILWAY SLEEPERS, STAIR TREADS, 


FENCE POSTS, PALINGS, &c., &¢ 


+ 4 
; Seay 


For Quotations and Particulars, apply to the Sole Importers, 


THE JARRAHDALE JARRAH FORESTS & RAILWAYS, Ltd, S28 1, Fenchurch Avenne, London, & 


OFFICES : 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARI 


(REGISTEHRED), 


PWPATENT WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the well-known Wood Preservative, enters the wood by its own action, ai 
does not require a costly plant and machinery like other Wood Preservatives. 
CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS entirely prevents dampness in brick and stone walls, also wet and ary 3 


in timber above or below ground, and is used by all the leading Railway Companies, and by Builders, Brewe 
Contractors, Estate Agents, Mine Owners, &c., &c., in the United Kingdom. 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the most successful preservative and antiseptic for Wood Paving Bl 
Used in the Metropolis and many Provincial Towns. Superior t» Creosote or Hard Wood. 
Hor further Particulars and Testimonials, apply 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, and 68, Queen St., Cheapside, Londot 
To All Owners and Users of Steam Boilers 


Patent 22,561, ACCEPTED FEBRUARY 9TH, 1895, 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTION OF BOILER INCRUSTATION. : 
BY addition of Chrome Salts to the Feed Water the formation or deposit of all Incrustation is thoroughly prevented. — 


Hor Cost of Licenses and. Full Particulars, apply 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, and 68, Queen Street, Londor 


“+ 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


COMBINATION WASHERS 


FOR FLANGE JOINTS OF STEAM AND WATER PIPES. 


Tested up to 23001b. Pressure 


These Washers consist of Rings of Soft Metal grooved outside, and holding in the groove oki roles a 
sei eee gph &e., &e. meet ere metal, Fon Soieen with the seas ove pack will accommo 
evenness in unplane es, a 

their construction, to blow them out nal any ieeaavibe aalingayers tie durabi a oe iaposelae 2 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERB) 


tonaod Office: 68, QUEEN STREET, CHEARSICE. E.C. 


| ii ae aes se Tee 
= * » af 


> 
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Twyfords’ “AXIS” 


YASH-DOWN PEDESTAL W.C. BASIN. 


POOLE LOSS OS ESOL ODE LOL LOS SOOLO LOO SLO DOSS OOOO OOOLO OOOO OD DODO O OO OOOOSO LO OOSS00088OO8O 


WITH 


DETACHABLE SCREW CONE BRASS 
JOINT AND LEAD CONNECTION, 


ALLOWING 
OUTLET OF TRAP TO BE PLACED 
AT ANY DESIRED ANGLE. 


Embraces all the Requirements of the London County Council. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN OUTLET OF BASIN AND LEAD 
BEND IS UNDER WATER. 


HAS LARGE SURFACE OF WATER IN BASIN 
AND DEEP SEAL IN TRAP. 


MADE IN 
HA RTHHENWARH, 
VITRINA WARE (Won-Absorbent), 
CANE WARE 
FIRE CLAY HNAMBELLED. 


TWYFORDS Ltp., 


LIF VALE POTTHRIES, 
HANLEY. | 


LONDON, E.—For proposed new premises for Mansfield 
House University Settlement Boys’ Club and Passmore 
Edwards Hall, Canning Town, E. Mr. H. Clapham Lander, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, Effingham House, Arundel-street, 
Strand, W.C. Quantities by Mr. 
mouth-park-avenue, N.W.:— 
John Shillitoe and Son £9,200] Patman and Fother- 


Williams and Son 93147 ingham....)\..2,-=. 3529 
Mattock Brothers 8,700] W. J. Maddison ... 8,480 
John Greenwood... 8,695| James Smith & Sons, 

H. Wall and Co. ... 8,632 S. Norwood* .* 8,853 


” 9 
* Accepted subject to certain reductions. 
LONDON .—For alterations and additions to the “ Prince 
Albert” public-house, Wéedington-road, N.W., for Messrs. 
Keates and Arnold. Messrs. Crickmay and Zimmermann, 
architects, Mincing-lane, E.C. :— 


In In 

Mahogany. Walnut. 
Ransome ... 4. y 2,065 85: Seie es. 22,090 
Marchant and Hirst... 1,868 1,918 
Edwards and Medway ... 1,790 1,785 
Spencer “uf a es 1,757 1,757. 
Bloomfield and Evans * 45595 <5. 1,610 
Green... 1,454 =... 1,504 


* Accepted. Z 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For alterations and additions 
to the “Cliff Hotel,’ Southend-on-Sea. Messrs. Thompson 
and Greenhaigh, architects, Bank-chambers, Southend-on- 


Simpson and Cove _... £3,400 


J. Whauir ... ve £2,985 
Edwards and Medway 3,300} A. E.Symes ... .. 2,920 
Wm. Lancaster ... 8,180 | Dayis and Leaney 2,902 
The Lyle Co., Ltd. 3,150 | Shelbourne and Co.*,., ° 2,895. 
F. Dupont 2,999 * Accepted. 


TAMWORTH.—For the erection of a new engine house, 
engine beds, &c., at Alders Mill, Tamworth, for Messrs. C. 
Marsden and Sons. Mr. J. W. Godderidge, architect and 
surveyor, Tamworth :— ‘ +3 
E, Williams* + ... £1,350 | Clarson and Sont ~... £1,332 

* Accepted. 
+ Completed in three months. 

WATFORD.—For alteration and addition to Goach- 
aes Haroeqour eds Watford, Mr.C. P. Ayres, architect, 

atford :—= : 


Waterman ... ... £1,219 0 0) Tyler .. ... £1,147 18 0 
Weggs ... ... ..- 1,208 0° 0} Olarke .... 1,090 3 11 
J. Christie wes ee OY OO om: a 1,089 0.0 
Bing sek ieee 1,180 0 0| Watkins 1,085 0 0 
Richardson... ... 1,168 0 0| Gorfe 1,060 0 0 
Webster & Cannon 1,150 0° 0 


Makers of FARRAR’S 


Climax” and ‘‘Eclipse” Steel 


CASEMENTS. 


Fanlight Gearing. 
Leaded Lights. 


Cc. A. Jaques, 29, ‘Dart- _ 


+Completed in four months. 5 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


TIRICHINOPOLY "WATER WORKS 
EXTENSION. 


The Sanitary Engineer to the Government of Madras 
is prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of ‘ 
(1) Pipes and speeials., (2) Fittings for the above 
works. About 762 tons of pipes and specials are 

required. 

2. Specifications, _ schedules, tender forms, 
drawings can be obtained of the undersigned. 

8. Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for pipes, &c., 
for Trichinopoly Water Works Extension,’ must be 
delivered at the Office of the undersigned not later than 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7th next. 

4, The successful tenderers will be required to enter 
into a contract and deposit a security for the due per- 
formance of the terms of specification. 

5. Tenders will be sent by the undersigned to Madras 
for disposal, and the result will be intimated by wire 
shortly after date of receipt there of the tenders. 

6. The Sanitary. Engineer @ges not bind himself to 
accept the lowest or any tendéf. 

HENRY S. KING and Co. 

65, Cornhill, London, 


‘and 


HAMPTON. 
PUBLIC BATHS. 

The Parks and Baths Committee of the Corporation 
of Wolverhampton invite TENDERS for the SUPPLY, 
ERECTION, and FIXING of a FEED - WATER 
SOFTENER in the Public Baths, situate in Bath-place, 
Wolverhampton. 2 ' 

Specification and Ferm of Tender may be obtained on ~ 
application at the offices of the undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Water 
Softener,’”? and addressed to the Chairman of the 
Parks and Baths Committee, must be delivered at the 


Registered 


Sole 
Makers of 


~D,0, BOYD'S 


Patent Warm-Air 
STOVES & GRATES, &c. 


TRUSS & HENDRY’S PATENT VENTILATORS. 


Senp FoR CATALOGUES TO 


4, MARLBOROUGH MEWS, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Su ea ATTEN ae rt) 
ALBOT & 
oe 


el) Art Gift 


TILE PAINTINGE 

A & MOSAICS SS) 

7. GLASS ELUSSIM 
| ‘CASEMENTS 


WW WROUGHT IRON 
 & GUNMETAL 


4 
4 
% 


SO 


SIVAN 


~ 


A SUPERB 


eee bit: 
Architectural 
~ Review. 


VOL. FOUR. 


a BOUND 

/ AND? >; 

sl] | GILT LETTERED. 
PRICE © 


Effingham House, 
Arundel Street. 


«vate of wages of*the district, and to observe certain 
hours of labour in accordance with the resolution of 


‘T EYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 


‘receiving TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of 


- FOUR (Saturdays, THN and TWELVE). . y 


DD 
/ 


ie: BEAUTIFULEY® 


8/6 


WINDOW or DOOR HEADS at all prices, 
_ Finials, Pillar Caps, Ridges, Chimney Pots, 


one. 


[May 24, 1899. 


Town Clerk’s Office not Jater than TEN o’clock a.m. on” 
JUNE 17th, 1899. ; ' : 

The Contractor will be required to-enter into an 
undertaking to pay not less than the minimum standard 


«the Town Councik fi 


The lowest or any Tender will “not. necessarily be 
aceeptel, yd Zi 
J. W. BRADLEY, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.¥., 
Borough Engineer an 1 Surveyor. 
Town Hall, % a ich Paige ‘ 
Wolverhampton, Ms ae 
May, 1899. a ¥ ; 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 
OTHERS. j é Fee gel 2 
The Leyton Urban District Council are desirous of 


CHIMNEY SHAFT at their Electric Light Stati 
about 156ft. in height and 8ft. in diameter. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and form of 
Tender and other particulars obtained of Mr. WILLIAM 
DAWSON, M.Inst.C.E., at the Offices of the Council, 
Town Hall, Leyton, between the hours of TEN and 


on, 


Sealed Tenders, in special endorsed envelope: 
supplied with the forms, accompanied by a £10 Bank of 
England note, to be inclosed with the Tender (to be 
forfeited if the Tender is withdrawn before the contra 2st 
is signed), must be delivered at the Offices of the 
Council, Town Hall, Leyton, before NOON on the JUNE 
6th, 1899. 4 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. a 


R. VINCENT, ~~ 4 

~* Clerk tothe Council... — 

.Town Hall, ; ; 4 
Leyton, 


’ May 8th, 1899, 


[Ss the Best Material for Road- 


ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- WY | 
house Floors, Basements, NS : = | 
Stables, Coachhouses, RQ ‘y am 
Slaughterhouses, Ss ey (EE ae 
Breweries, Say #/ Particulars 3 
Lavatories, QS oF cane 
Terinis- RS 9 / obtained trom 

Courts, the Offices, 


eS 
Be, 5 HAMILTON 
=: Ys HOUSE, | 
AS BISHOPSGATE STREET © 


WITHOUT, E.C. 


Rey Terra-Cotta _Memorial. = 
SIZE. Oft.i6in, x 3ft. 3in. PRICE £5 586 ~ 
WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
GRIMSBY ROAD, = 
CLEETHORPES. — 


Strings, Cornices, Trusses, &c, 


‘ Se: 2 ; é . 


a 
Supplement to the Builders’ Jowrnal and Architectwral Record, 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


g BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! | 


| ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
| WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


| The British Non-Fiammable Wood Lo. Ltd. 


te who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being. so largely used in America, have erected large 
_ works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


38 The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
| consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 
»= =» and. . 

THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


, NON - FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by. H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
| been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


Lt BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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WROUGHT IRON BEAMS. 


ITH regard to wrought iron beams, it 
may be mentioned in the first place, 

that the weight required to break a 1” x 1x 12” 
bar is 2250lbs.; but for a flanged girder, 
another formula is required. This, according 


to Hurst, is W=C a ,and althoughitis much 


wiser to work by equating stress and bending 


moments, yet for simple cases the employment } 


of this formula will suffice. 

W =breaking weight in tons in the middle. 
Q=a constant found by experiment. 
a=area of bottom flange in square inches. 
d=depth in inches. 
1=span in feet. 

Wrought iron girders, also, may be made in 
three forms, viz., rolled, plate, or box. C, the 
constant, differs slightly in each case. 

VALUES OF C. 
For rolled girders the value of C is 7:0 
» plate do. do. 3, 26:0 
5 abOx: do. do. 5, 2Ob 

A, the area of the lower flange is a little 
more difficult of calculation than in the ease of 
a cast iron girder. In the sketches, Fig. 1, the 
parts shaded show the portions to be calculated 
as the area of the lower flange. Of course, in 
the case of plate and box girders, the rivet- 
holes must be deducted. 

Now the ultimate strength of wrought iron 
per square inch is usually taken under com- 
pression at 16 to 20 tons, and under tension at 
20 to 25 tons. This gives working stresses of 
4 tons compression and 5 tons tension. Thus, 
the working stresses under both conditions 
being so much alike, shows the reason why 
wrought iron girders are always made with 
both flanges the same size, especially as the 
shanks of rivets may be included in the area of 
flanges under compression, while rivet-holes 
must be deducted from tensional flanges. 

One or two examples of the application of 
the formula will now be given :— 

What distributed load will a 10” x 5” rolled 
iron joist safely carry over a 12ft. span? 

In a question of this sort the thickness of 
~the flanges must be assumed. In a girder 
10” deep, a fair thickness for the web would 
be }”, and for the flanges 4”. 


wactt 
t 


A=5" x $"=2°5 sq. in. C for rolled girders 
is 7:0. 


Then Wa720%10 = 15 _ 14-58 tons. 
12 12 
This being a concentrated load, then 


14°58 x 2=29'16 tons distributed load. This 
being the breaking weight, taking 5 as a factor 
of safety, the answer is 29'16—5=5'83 tons. 

Here is the form of the question reversed, 
taken from one actually set: A rolled iron 
joist, 7” deep, is required to carry the joists of 
a single floor, 20ft. span, over an 8ft. window 

-opening. Taking the total load on the floor 
at 2cwts. per foot super., determine the section 
of the joist. 

In the first place, it is necessary to find the 
total weight carried by the girder. 

Area of floor supported by girder = 8ft. x 10ft. 
(half-span of joists) and weight=8 x 10x 2= 
160 cwts., or 8 tons distributed load. 

8 tons distributed =4 tons, concentrated 
safe load. 

Taking 4 as a factor of safety = 4x4, or 
16 tons, breaking weight in the centre. 


By the formula w=cts; 16 = poe 


16-2", 49a =16 x8; 


49 49 
This would give a 34” flange just over 5” 
wide. From this the section of the joist could 
easily be drawn. 

It will be observed that these formule are 
worked out very much on the lines of those 
applying to cast iron girders. To conclude, a 
more elaborate example will be given : 

Required,-the size of a wrought iron box 


girder, to carry an 18” wall, 12ft. high, over a 
20ft. opening. 


Firstly, as usual, find the weight on the 
girder. 

20x 12x 1:5=360 cube feet at brickwork. 
This may fairly be reckoned at lewt. per cube 
foot. A total weight of 18 tons is thus arrived 
at. 

18 tons distributed = 9 tons concentrated ; 
and, with 4 as a factor of safety, gives a 
breaking weight of 36 tons. 


Then 36=C - 


C in a box girder is 6°5 
Assuming the depth to be 18” 
Then 36=65 “48 
20 
36 x 20=6°5.x ax 18 
a 36 x 20 a 40 615 sq. in., area of 
65x18 65° __ bottom flange 

To carry an 18” wall, the flanges must at 
least be 15” wide. 

Assume a 15” x 2” plate and angle irons 
3” x 3x %”. As rivet holes must be deducted, 
let the rivets be ?” diam. 

Then a would be 
Plate 15”— 2x 2” (two rivet holes) x 3” = 
(15”—14") x $"= 135 x ‘375 = 5:06” sq. in. 
Angle irons (3” +3”) —(2” x 3”) x 8”=(6"—12") 
x 3! = 45" x 875 = 1°68” 

5°06 (plate) + 1:68 (angle irons) =6°74 sq. in. 

This is scarcely strong enough, and as in 
this class of question, it is always well to 


work the calculations out to a nicety, the 
amount of metal in the angle irons must be 
increased a little. 

If they be made 3” thick, then 

Angle irons (3" +3”) — (2"x« 3”) x #”=4°5" 

x. $5 == B25 

And 4°06 (plate) + 2°25 (angle irons) = 
6°31 sq. in., which is slightly in excess of the 
required 6°15 sq. in. 

It is well to bear in mind, however, that 
neither cast nor wrought iron are much used 
now for girders. Cast iron is unreliable, and 
has so been acknowledged for many years, 
while steel can now be produced so cheaply 
and has so many advantages over wrought 
iron as to have almost entirely taken its place 
for structural work, rolled iron being difficult 
to obtain. ee . 

The formule given in these articles are only 
applicable to the simple cases of single centre 
or uniformly distributed loads. More complex 
cases of unevenly placed loads are of common 
occurrence, and in such cases resource must 


be had to the system of equation of moments 


or to the use of the stress diagram. 


Norr.—tin caleulating the area of the flange, Hurst 
says include one-sixth the area of the web, but as the 
difference made is so extremely small, this has been 
intentionally omitted in the text. 


A Technical School for Barrow is to be 
erected from plans. by Messrs. Woodhouse and 
Willoughby at a cost of about £15,000. The 
building will be of a very handsome character. 


< 


about 380 men were on strike. 


' by-laws. 


Engineering Notes. | 


Extension of Waterworks.—A scheme, a 


which will provide for the erection of two new 
reservoirs, one at Little Denny and the other 


at Earlsburn, at a cost of £43,500, has been 


passed by the Falkirk and Larbert Water Trust. 


The New Isolation Hospital, Aldershot, 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of ~ 


Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with 
ornamental tiled sides and with descending 


smoke flues, supplied by Messrs. E.H.Shorland ~ 


and Brother, of Manchester. 


Tramways in the Potteries.—Electricity 4 


on the overhead system has superseded steam 
as the motive power for tramcars throughout 


the Staffordshire Potteries. The exchange has — 


cost approximately £80,000, and when the 
extensions now in progress are completed the — 


mileage will be one of the most extensive, if — 


not the largest, owned by any private company. 


Proposed Graving Bock at Belfast.— 


A deputation from the Belfast Harbour — 
Commissioners waited on Mr. Goschen last — 


week to ask for the construction of a graving 


dock of sufficiently large dimensions to enable _ 
Belfast to construct warships of the first-class. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty replied that — 
however much Her Majesty’s Government 


might desire to grant the request, he could — 
not hold out to the commissioners any 


prospect for the near future. — : 


Masters and Men. 3 


Leeds French Polishers have obtained an 


advance of 4d. per hour. This brings the 
standard rate up to 8d. per hour. 


Formation of a Painters’ Union at 
Perth.—At a meeting of Perth painters the 
advisability of forming a branch of the 
Scottish Amalgamation in Perth was con- 
sidered. After some discussion it was decided 
to take the necessary steps for the formation — 
of a branch. 


A Meeting of Edinburgh Plumbers was _ 


held last week, when it was ascertained that 


pated that a favourable reply would be received 


from the Master Plumbers’ Association, as 


twenty-two masters have already signed the - 
new bye-laws and granted the increase of 


wages. The men are anxious to settle the — 


matter by arbitration, but the masters will 


not accept any of the gentlemen suggested as _ 


arbiter. 


State of Trade Abroad.—In New Zealand e 
the building and engineering trades have been — 
busy, and all workmen fully employed.—A — 


satisfactory state of affairs prevails in the 
Transvaal, the number of unemployed having 


considerably decreased—A strike of 3000 — 


building trade operatives took place at Carls- 
bad, in Austria, which lasted over a week, and 


is said to have been due to the proposed — 
introduction of new working rules by the | 
employer A settlement was obtained by the — 

and workpeople agreeing to draw 


employer 
up a new set of rules conjointly. 


_ Edinburgh and Leith Joiners’ Strike.— — 
A meeting of the joiners on strike was held in 
Edinburgh last week. It was resolved that in © 


view of misunderstandings regarding the by- 
laws, a copy should be issued to masters, and 


that, on their signing the same, their workman _ 
would be allowed to resume work. The signing 
of the bye-laws meant that the agreement — 
would remain in force for a year, and that the — 
rate of wages for that period would be 94d. — 
At a previous meeting it was — 
resolyed that none of the men be allowed to — 


per hour. 


resume work until the Masters’ Association — 


had signed the bye-laws conceding the increase —_| 
Seven masters have signed the new — 


of wages. 
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THE DISPUTE IN THE 
_ BUILDING TRADE. — 


PIHE trouble in the Building Trade is 
_ practically at an end. There will be 
9 general lock-out, such as has been looked 
ward to, and it is to be hoped that the 
erence, which has been arranged, will 
alt in a happy ending of all the trouble. 
n Sheffield the building trade has been 
a very satisfactory condition, and it was 
ed that the dispute would not be taken 
in in that city; but unfortunately for 


r Yorkshire firms and lock out 25 per cent. 
he men. It was feared that a large number 
ihe small firms, who are financed by pro- 
y owners, would not fall in with the move- 
t, but they have agreed to do so. The 
ber of men employed in the building trade 
in Sheffield is about 1,000. 

The position of the masters at Hull at the 

2 3 


ir hopes the Sheffield Association of Master | 
ders decided to follow in the steps of | 
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for a building where society men were employed 
has led to the temporary abandonment of a 


| contract. The men are trying to overcome 


this “boycott” by smuggling sand into the 
city, and the fact that twenty-three plasterers 
with eleven labourers are still engaged, is 
satisfactory to them. 

A conference of the representatives of prac- 
tically the whole of the trades unions in the 


building trade of the United Kingdom was | 


held in Manchester at the beginning of last 
week. Over 230,000 operatives were repre- 
sented. A resolution was passed condemning 
in the strongest possible terms the “ untrue 
and misleading” statements contained in the 
manifesto issued by the Yorkshire Master 
Builders’ Federation. The meeting further 
expressed the opinion that the points raised 
by the master builders are not of sufficient 
importance to justify a lock-out in the building 
trades, and that they were prepared to meet 
the National Association of Master Builders in 
open conference. 

At a meeting of the executive of the -York- 


_ shire Master Builders’ Association, held on 


Tuesday, last week, a reference was made to 
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mning of last week was weak. A report 
nade by the men’s organisation of an 
ation by a member of the Masters’ Feder- 
r thirty men, bricklayers, joiners, and 
ers, to commence work. ‘The men looked 
his as a very important secession. Later 
the week the masters employed several 
f-union men, and anticipated being strong 
‘h to hold out until the end. 
Halifax masters are now all in the 
on. One by one districts in which 
-out has been delayed are falling into 
ith the general body. A well-attended 
g of the members of the Cardiff Master 
s’ Association received a communication 
the Operative Stone Masons’ Society 
ing their willingness to meet their com- 
2 to discuss the various matters in dispute, 
view to settlement. It was decided to 
date for this purpose. 
cester builders have been able to treat the 
ute with equanimity, as they have been 
) obtain good plasterers from Dublin and 
her parts of Ireland. 
[he example set by the plasterers at Leeds 
is likely to be followed by the bricklayers, 
aey fully recognise that if they compete with 
asters and obtain sufficient jobs to keep 
oing they can hold out indefinitely. 
ly way by which the masters can pre- 
is by stopping supplies of materials. 
is has been done is apparent from the 
t the originators of the co-operative 
) have had some difficulty in obtaining 
| and inability to procure pressed bricks 
Sire oe -; : 
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BY ALBERT C, FREEMAN, 


the conference of trade union representatives 
at Manchester. An emphatic denial was given 
to the assertion that the manifesto of the 
Yorkshire Federation was “untrue and mis- 
leading.” 

A representative meeting of the master 
builders of North Staffordshire, held last week, 
decided unanimously not to lock out the 
trades’ unionists in the district who supported 
the plasterers’ dispute, as they considered such 
a& course was unnecessary and unjust. In 
their opinion the dispute could be settled by 
arbitration. 

The result of the important meeting of 
master builders in Birmingham last Thursday 
was that a resolution was passed agreeing to 
receive favourably any proposal for a confer- 
ence, with the view of an amicable adjustment 
of all matters in dispute, and that such a con- 
ference should be held before the end of this 
month. The decision of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Master 
Builders to accept the proposals of the 
Plasterers’ Union, brings matters to a very 
satisfactory condition. ‘These proposals prac- 
tically amount to a return to the status quo 
which existed before the present lock-out of 
plasterers began, and the new working rules 
will be very similar (should they be accepted) 
to those which were agreed to on July 1, 1896. 
The employers offer to accept the assurance as 
shown by the last vote of the members of the 
Plasterers’ Union, that there is no desire to 
force managing foremen to take up a union 
ticket. The question of apprentices will be 
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left to local committees of employers and 
workmen, who will settle the question in each 
district. On the vexed question of demar- 
cation, it is recommended that a committee 
of employers and workmen in equal numbers 
should settle the question whenever it arises. 
Each union affected is to have an equal 
number of representatives on these committees, 
so that if, for instance, the bricklayers and the 
plasterers are affected, each would have three 
representatives to the employers’ six. 

The vexed question of the employment of 
non-unionists is, perhaps, the greatest diffi- 
culty to contend with in coming to a basis 


of settlement. The plasterers resolutely 
refuse to pledge themselves to work 
harmously with non-unionists. The settle- 


ment on this is somewhat on the lines 
of Rule 10 of 1896. There is to be no 
stoppage of work until six days have elapsed 
after a written notice from the workmen has 
been sent to the employers as to the matter in 
dispute. But in no case are workmen to be 
bound to continue at work for any employer 
who pays any man in his employ less than the 
standard rate of wages of the district. All 
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contractors are also bound to pay the rate of 
wages current in the district. 

As we have before remarked this settlement 
might have been arrived at long ago. Nothing 
has been gained by prolonging the dispute. 
The men go back to work practically as they 
came out. 


NEW SEWAGE TANK 
AND FILTER. 


HE design by Mr. Albert C. Freeman, here 
reproduced, for a sewage tank and filter 
bed for the bacterial purification of sewage, 
illustrates a method of horizontal filtration. 
The sewage enters a manhole and passes 
through a “Winser trap” into the sewage 
tank, and at the end of the tank is constructed 
a dwarf wall to prevent paper and sludge 
passing beyond into the trap. The height of 
this wall would be arranged as thought fit to 
suit the required arrangement. Behind the 
wall is an open space divided with an iron 
screen which forms a trap. After passing the 
screen, the sewage flows horizontally through 
the filter beds, and, having passed to the end 
of the filtering material, runs through the out- 
lets at the end of the tank which are placed 
at the bottom. The filtering material is kept - 
clear from the purified effluent outfalls by 
means of perforated iron screens, thus leaving 
the outlets perfectly clear and in no way 
obstructed. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Large Consignment of Jarrah Wood.— 
The Adéle has arrived in London with about 
750 loads of Jarrahdale Jarrah on board to the 
order of. the Jarrahdale Jarrah Forests and 
Railways, Limited, 1, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


New Buildings Made from Old.—James 
Tozer was summoned, at a special sitting of 
the Southend Borough Bench, last week, for 
erecting a building of combustible material 
and not sending in plans. It was mutually 
agreed that the “building” was a wooden 
shed in the back garden which had been there 
six years, but a few months ago Mr. Tozer 
bodily moved it a yard or two. “Thereupon it 
became a new building. Defendant was fined 
10s. and 12s. 6d. costs. After this conviction 
the corporation have power to pull the build- 
ing down. 


A Mistake in a Tender.—At a recent 
meeting of the members of the Gloucester 
School Board tenders were received for the 
erection of a new school. The lowest tender, 
that of Messrs. Gurney Bros., for £8,700, 
which was £5,676 below the highest tender 
sent in, was accepted. After the acceptance 
of this tender a communication was received 
from Messrs. Gurney Bros. to the effect that 
they had made an error in their estimate, and 
asked to be allowed to send in an amended 
tender. The Board did not think such a course 
would be fair, and accepted the next lowest 
tender—that of Messrs. John Gurney and 
Sons, of Gloucester, for £11,548. 


Aberdeen Building Trades’ Federation. 
—The fourth annual report states that the 
year just closed has been one of the most un- 
eventful the organisation has ever experienced. 
An effort had been made to induce two trades 
which had never been connected with the 
Federation, viz. the masons and plasterers, to 
join, the result of which was that the plasterers 
had affiliated with them, but the masons de- 
clined to do so, and there appeared very little 
probability of their becoming part of the 
federation so long as the existing arrange- 
ments between their Union and the employers 
continued. During the year two conferences 
of building trade workers had been held under 
the auspices of the Federation. The first one 
went off very satisfactorily. At the second, 
the question of Federation was fully dealt 
with. <A variety of views were expressed as to 
what was the best form of Federation, and 
while some would be content with nothing 
short of an ideal scheme, others were prepared 
to accept any form, however feeble, so long as 
a beginning was made with what all agreed 
was desirable. 


Liabilities of Builders and Contractors. 
—A case was heard at the Aberdeen Sheriff 
Court by Sheriff Burnett, in which James 
Leask, slater, of Magdalen Place, Aberdeen, 
sued Robert Mitchell, builder, of 3, Elmfield 
Place, Aberdeen, for £19 2s. 8d., the balance 
due for slating work done by him on a house 
at West Cults, which the defendant had built 
for a Mrs. Davidson. The plaintiff alleged 
that he tendered for the work on plans and 
measurements submitted by defendant; that 
the plans submitted were not the true plans of 
the house, and the measurements were greatly 
understated; that he was not bound by his 
offer to do the work for a lump sum, but was 
entitled to be paid at contract rates for the 
work actually done. The defendant pleaded 
that in making the contract he was acting 
only as Mrs. Davidson’s servant, and was 
therefore not liable; that plaintiff had con- 
tracted to do the whole slating work of the 
house for a lump sum; that the contract had 
not been completed, and that, taking into 
account the cost of completing the . work, 
nothing was due to plaintiff. The sheriff 
found that the plaintiff duly performed the 
work set forth in the account sued for, and 
that the charges made in the account were 
fair and reasonable ; that the work was per- 
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formed by the plaintiff on the employment 
and instructions of the defendant ; that in 
employing and instructing the plaintiff to 
perform the work the defendant did not name 
a third party as the person to be responsible 
for payment of the same. The defendant was 
the person responsible for such payment, and 
he, therefore, ordered him to pay the amount 
claimed, with costs. 


A Smoke Nuisance Prosecution.—At 
Dewsbury last week Messrs. Howroyd and 
Oldroyd, Drysalters, of Fall Lane, were charged 
with permitting the issue of smoke from the 
chimney of their works, so as to be a nuisance. 
It was denied that black smoke had been 
emitted, and the firm declared that waste 
logwood and other dyewoods had been mixed 
with the coal, the result being that the smoke 
was grey and not of the colour described. The 
Bench thought otherwise, and made an order 
for an abatement within three months. 


Worcester Improvements.—A special 
meeting of the Hop Market Guardians was 
held last week to receive the recommendations 
of the joint committee of the Guardians of 
the City Council, with reference to the widen- 
ing of the Foregate by setting back the Hop 
Market Hotel. The Guardians had already 
agreed to set the hotel back 8ft. on receipt of 
£3,000 from the Council, and the joint com- 
mittee now recommended that an additional 
62 square yards be sold to the Council for 
£4,250, which will give a width of 42ft. to 
the roadway, on condition that the Council 
undertake to acquire what further property is 
necessary to provide a width of 42ft., the 
whole length of the Foregate, within five years 
of their obtaining a provisional order for com-_ 
pulsory purchase. The Guardians agreed to 
this recommendation, and at a special meet- 
ing of the City Council subsequently held, the 
Council also unanimously agreed to the terms 
of the recommendation. 


Are Altered Buildings New Buildings ? 
—At Thorpe Police Court, last week, Edward 
Charles Ward, a lawyer’s clerk, residing in 
London, was summoned for committing a 
breach of the Clacton Urban District 
Council’s bye-laws, by not providing sufficient 
air space at the rear of new buildings, of 
which he was the owner. Mr. Glen, for the 
Urban Council, explained that defendant was 
the owner of two dwelling houses at the corner - 
of Rosemary Road, Clacton. In 1897 defendant 
proposed to make some alterations, and sub- 
mitted plans to the council, which were not 
approved by that body as the buildings would 
encroach too far upon the roadway. In 
February 1898 fresh plans were deposited, and 
these being satisfactory were passed. The 
plans showed thata proper‘air space, 20ft. had 
been allowed at the back of the buildings. In 
December, last year, the local. authority found 
that the proper air space had not been allowed, 
and the defendant was. given notice of 
this discovery. Defendant replied by stating 
that the provisions in the bye-laws as to air 
space only applied to new houses, and therefore 
did not affect his works, which were in con- 
nection with old buildings. The question 
then arose whether these works constituted an 
addition to an old building, or whether they 
converted the whole into a new building. Mr. 
Glen contended that the alterations had made 
them into new buildings within the meaning 
of the bye-laws. Mr. Pritchard, for the 
defendant, argued that the premises in 
question were not new buildings, but merely 
consisted of additions to old buildings, which 
were erected before the District Council was 
constituted; therefore, he said, the authority’s 
bye-laws did not affect the premises. He 
pointed out that in all the correspondence on 
the subject, the Council’s officers referred to 


the premises as “alterations and additions.” 
The Bench retired to consider their decision, 
and on returning to the court, the chairman 
announced that they had come to the con- 
clusion that the premises in question were 
new buildings, and that a breach of the bye- 
laws had been committed by the defendant, 
who was fined 20s. and costs. 
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Newcastle’s Street Improvement Ex- 
penses.— The annual report of the City 
Engineer (Mr. W. G. Laws) for Newcastle was 
issued recently. The report states the Town 
Improvement Committee is ‘underspent by 
£514, to which must be added a credit amount 
of monies received for flushing drains, &c.,> 
£84; leaving a total credit balance of £598. ” 
From this has to be deducted items not carried 
out, as follows :—Alterations of De Grey Street, 
£420; making the total £178. So that every- 
thing included, the result of the year’s work 
is a small margin of £178 not spent. The 
expenditure of the Sanitary Committee has” 
also been fairly close to the estimates, or £551 
underspent, on paper; but from this there’ 
fails to be deducted unexecuted items to the 
amount of £601, thus leaving a net excess of 
£50 over the estimated cost of the work 
actually done. This difference being scarcely 
more than 0°1 per cent. on the gross estimate, 
needs no special explanation. The amount 
paid out of the rates for the repair and main- 
tenance of streets.and highways came to a total 
of £24,372; the macadam roads cost £11,650. — 


A Road-making Case.—The objections to 
the making of the Heathfield Road at Hay- 
ward’s Heath were heard by Major Borror and 
other magistrates recently at the Hayward’s: 
Heath Petty Sessions. It seems that the 
initial difficulty was whether the road could 
be considered a street within the meaning of 
the Act. ‘The rapid rise of new buildings” 
enabled counsel to state that it was a street. 
In making the plans and specifications a great 
deal of work was found to be required to form 
a road out of a very rough track. The Urban 
Council decided upon granite as the material, 
and debated the question of paved or unpaved” 
paths, the majority being in favour of the 
kerbed path only. The rise of wages de-~ 
manded in the local labour market had added 
to the estimated cost, and at the hearing Mr, 
Prince, for the Council, said that the estimated 
cost of making, sewering, and kerbing ane 
channelling the road was £1,412. The point 
raised by the objectors was that the estimated 
expenses were excessive. Particular stress 
was laid on the fact that the use of flints 
instead of granite would save £135. The 
magistrates retired to consider the case, and 
on their return the Chairman said they 
agreed to the plans and specifications, bub 
with regard to the apportionments they — 
would amend them, so that the difference — 
between the cost of granite and flints, about 
£135, should be deducted from the £1,412, 
and paid for out of the rates. The balance 
should be primarily borne by the frontagers,” 
but those frontagers who had made provision 
for their drainage should be required to pay 
one-half, and the remainder charged to the 
rates, and, similarly, the proportionment of 
those owners whose properties had frontages 
to other roads should be reduced one-half, and 
the balance charged to the rates. : 


-Alleged Extravagance at Southend. — 
Ata special sitting of the Southend Borough 
Bench, last week, before Mr. G. F. Jones (in the 
chair), and Messrs. H. Wood and C. Woosnam, 
several owners, in Osborne and Windsor roads 
respectively, objected to the specification and 
apportionment of the Corporation in respect t0 
the making up of those roads, alleging that 
the Council’s requirements were unreasonable 
and extravagant. The requirements of the 
Town Council were that the owners should 
pay for a new sewer, artificial stone paving; 
granite kerbing, and the expense of the light- 
ing plant.—Mr. Powell, for the objectors, sat 
there was ulready a sewer in the street; nd 
question of lighting was mentioned in the 
notice (so that it could not be charged), and 
asphalte and brick channelling (about halt 
the cost of the other) were all that was 
necessary in this side street. Mr. Snow, for the 
Corporation, replied that the existing sewer 
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_ was defective, but under all the circumstances 
_ the corporation would not press their claim for 
e expense of the laying of a new one. Since 
) See had been incorporated the corpo- 
tion had been saddled with an expense of 
0, because some of the streets which had been 
taken over were not properly channelled. He 
urged that there was no need to enumerate 
all the works (such as lighting) in the notice. 
—Mr. Fidler, the borough surveyor, considered 
that the Local Government Board would 
readily allow a loan for twenty years if artificial 
stone paving was used, but only for ten years if 
asphalte.—Alderman Ingram and other owners 


_. thought the requirements of the Town Council 
- unreasonable in these side streets.—The court 
= decided that the expenses of the sewer and the 
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rovision and means of lighting, and all 
expenses connected therewith, should be 
eliminated from the. apportionment ; but they 
held that the provision of artifical stone and 
_ granite kerbing and channelling was reason- 
able, and the cost not excessive. 
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Market Drayton Sewage Scheme.—A 
Local Government Board inquiry into an 
application by the Rural District Council for 
power to borrow £2,400, for sewerage and 
sewage disposal works was held last week. 
There was no opposition. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme Sewerage.— 
There was no opposition at the Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry with reference to an 

_ application by the Town Council, for power to 

borrow £865 for new sewerage works in Keele 
Road. It was explained that the new works 
were required in conseqtience of the opening 
up of a district known as Pool Fields. The 
length of sewer would be 1110yds. 


The Gold Medal of the Surveyor’s Insti- 
tution, given to the winner of the highest 
place in the Fellowship examinations, has this 
year been awarded to Mr. Sydney Arthur 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Smith. Mr. Smith was also the winner of the 
Penfold Silver Medal and the Driver prize at 
the Professional Associates’ Examination in 
1897. He has, therefore, gained unusual 
distinction in his course through the various 
stages to full membership. He is at present 
engaged with Messrs, Weatherall and Green, 
surveyors and auctioneers, 22, Chancery Lane, 
having served his articles with Mr. Thornton, 
Westminster, and also had experience in the 
oflice of Messrs. Ernest George and Yeates. 


Liverpool Improvements.— Mr. Vigers, 
arbitrator, who sat recently at Liverpool to 
determine the amount to be paid by the Cor- 
poration to the Mersey Dock Board, as the 
purchase price of the site of George’s Dock, 
has delivered his award. The dock is to be 
acquired for an extensive scheme of city 
improvement. It will be filled up, and the site 
utilised for new streets, &c., the Dock Board 
reserving.a portion for their new pile of offices. 
| Mr. Vigers awards total £305,224. 
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Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland)... 
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a3 Hackney Vestry — ... AS 
oa London County Council ... . ... 
Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Co. ... 
District Gas Company bbs 


D. Croft, Clunie, Newtonmore. 

J. Hartley, Architect, Exchange-buildings, Skipton. 

The Owners of the Maltings, The Hythe, near Colchester. 

G. Reid, Bellfield, Disblair. 

C..C.: Doig, Architect, Elgin. 

R. J. Kendrick, Solicitor, Wrexham, 

J. Hariley, Architect, Exchange-buildings, Skipton. 

W. Hepper, 4, Spurriergate, York. 

W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria-bldgs., Workington. 

T, Robinson, Fox Inn, Holgate. 

Captain Moir, Harbour Master, Stonehaven. 

F. B. Endell, Architect, Solihull, 

W. Bedlington, 23, Eldon-square, Newcastle. 

W. Thornburn, Schoolhouse, Brydekirk. 

W. Peachey, 3, Amber-street, Saltburn, 

F.G. Hughes, Surveyor, Estates Office, Hampton-on-Thames, 

Liddle & Browne, Architects, Prudential-bldgs., Newcastle. 

H. C. M. Hirst, 30, Broad-street, Bristol, 

H.D. Bryan, 38, College-green, Bristol. 

Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, 9, Portland-st., Southampton. 

W. H. and A, Sugden, Architects, Keighley. 

W. H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, Keighley. 

Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

J. Hale, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham, 

Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-st., Charing Cross, W.C. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

G. H. Hunt, Architect, Evesham. 

J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, S.W. 

C. C. Smith, Surveyor, Public Offices, Sutton. 

W.H. Stanley, Architect,Market House-chbrs., Trowbridge. 

O. Coldwell, Architect, Penzance. 

J. C. Bower, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 

M. Hall, 29, Northgate, Halifax. 

J. Morgan, Accountant, Waterloo-chbrs., Merthyr, Tydfil. 

Blyth and Westland, 135, George-street, Edinburgh. 

J. O'R. Hoey, Clerk, Lisnaskea. 

A. O. Evans, Architect, Post Office-chambers, Pontypridd. 

E. J. LiGReRtOY es Surveyor, Offices, Southwood-lane, High- 
gate, N. 

T, A. Buttery and S. B. Birds, Architects,|Queen-st. Morley. 

C. J. Dawson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking. 

J. W. Jones, Architect, Brooklea, Acrefair, Ruabon. 

T, Robinson, Archite2t, Victoria-chambers, Stourbridge. 

Resident Engineer, Theatre Royal-chambers, Cardiff, 

W. Dawson, Council Offices, Town Hall, Leyton. 

Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

Director of Works Department,21,Northumberland-avenue, 
London, W.C. 

J. H. Tooley, 6, Bridge-street, Boston. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington, 

F, J. C., May, Town Hall, Brighton. 


W. Bates, Corporation Electricity Supply Station, Bentinck- 
street, Birkenhead. 

T. Dinwiddy, 12, Croom’s-hill, Greenwich. 

G. Gordon and Co., Civil Engineers, Inverness. 

E, .P.. Stephenson, Engineer to Council, Church-walks, 
Llandudno, 

F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-st. Terminus, Dublin. 

R. Curran, Engineer, Horsemarket-chambers, Warrington. 

0. A. Brereton, 21,, Delahay-street, Westminster. 

J. F, Reade, Engineer, Town Hall, Kilkenny. 

Office, 18, Billiter-Street, London. 

T, A. Cressy, Surveyor, Clacton-on-Sea, 

R. W. Partridge, 6, Waterloo-place, S.W. 

R. W. Partridge, 6, Waterloo-place, 5.W. 

Hopkinson and Talbot, 26, Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 

W. Smith, 65, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

G. H. Hill & Sons, Albert-chambers, Albert-sq., Manchester. 

W. Halliday, 40, High-street, Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

J. Donaldson, Secretary & Manager, Gasworks, Tonbridge. 

CG. F, Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

Resident Engineer, Theatre Royal-chambers, Cardiff. 

J. W. Bain, Clerk, School Brow, Bredbury. 

G. R. Peers, 96, Deansgate, Manchester. 

Vestry Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

Shepherd and Watney, Greek-street-chambers, Leeds, 

Public Works Department, Rome. 

R. Hammond, 64, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Clerk’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W, 

Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

T, Newbigging and Son, 5, Norfolk-street, Manchester 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


Fa eh le a a ean ns CRN cette 2 Ne, lo nc eae et RS Se 


pare-O® WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. 


ENGINEERING—Continued. : 


June 17 Wolverhampton— Water Softener ... Fe sag .. Corporation ... a cae oe .. J.W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
“5 19 Toronto, Canada—Tower Clock, Bells, & System of Clocks Board of Control .., cede heise .. Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
” 19 Horton, Christiania—Two Centrifugal Pumps, &. ... Government Dockyard Authorities ... Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8.W. Tout 
9 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession ... - a .. Municipal Council ... a i Jd» Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, | ondon. 


ROADS AND CARTING— 


May 26 London, W.—Stone Slabs abe ee es ae ., Acton Urban District Council ... - .... D. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton. x 

- 27 Copford, near Colchester—Materials, &c. ... sea ..  Lexden and Winstree R. D.C. ... .. Jd. Ennals, Surveyor’s Office, Copford, near Colchester. 

5 27 Uttoxeter, Staffs.—Carting ... =, bee Bas ... Rural District Council ... is .. J. Preston, Surveyor, Woodlands, Uttoxeter. : 

Sy 27 Trowbridge—Kerbing, Channelling, &. ... et .. Urban District Council ... fey .. EF. E. G, Bradshaw, Surveyor, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 

ay 29 East Grinstead—Materials and Steam Rolling ... .. Urban District Council ... “et .. RB, Wilds, Surveyor, Council Offices, East Grinstead. 

at 29 Eccles, Lancs.—Sewering, Paving, &. ... ais .. Highways Committee oe ae .. A.C. Turley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles. a 

¥ 29 Ardee, Ireland—Road Maintenance ... uy A .. Rural District Council ... ae .. .B. Dromgoole, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Ardee. 

a 29 Waterloo, Lancs.—Granite Cubes ... ay as .. Urban District Council ... ase .. F.S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. — 4 

S 30 Maidstone—Road Materials, &c. ... Scifi! 4 val Urban District Council 7... af ee ie Ad Borough Surveyor, The Fair Meadow, 

idstone. 

a 80 Barnet—Kerbing, Making-up, &e. ... A; vas .. Urban District Council ... ioe .. W.H. Mansbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet. 

es 30 London—Laying Wood Paving 5a sd a ... Willesden District Counci rap .. ©.C. Robson, Office, Dyne-road, Kilburn. 

‘5 31 Kingston-on-Thames—Tarpaving, &c. 33 se ... Corporation. ... a aie een ... Clerk, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames. 

a3 31 Liverpool—Reconstructing Road ... Re: a .. Sefton Rural District Council ... ..  H.P. Cleaver, Clerk, Brougham-terrace, Liverpool. 

a 31 Wolverhampton—Materials ... AS im oP «« Tramways Committee .. Sag .. W, Bradley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

31 Desborough—Granite ... 2 FH) aS oe .. ~ Urban District Council ... aa .. D. J. Diver, Surveyor, Council Offices, Desborough. 

* 31 Burgess Hill, Sussex—Flints ... ¥ as ans .. Urban District Council ... aes .. Clerk to Council, Burgess Hill. 

= 31 Hertford—Road Repair... a; we =; a .. Rural District Council ... ay ..  .J. Sworder, Clerk, Council Offices, Hertford. 

3 31 Oswaldtwistle, Lancs.—Street Work “$ Se ... Highways and Drainage Committee ... RB. M. Hunter, Surveyor, Town Hall, Oswaldtwistle. 

5, 81 Rochdale—Paving, &c. ... ae Fe see ie .. Paving, &., Committee ..: Re .. §.S. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

= 31 Woodbridge—Materials... aa aus ae bay «« Rural District Council... ae .. J.B. Davison, Surveyor to Council, Woodbridge. 
June 3 Slough—Setts and Paving ie wile ve as ... Urban District Council .... ih .« W.W. Cooper, 1, Mackenzie-street, Slough. 

= 5 Wimborne, Dorset—Road Works ... sg .. Urban District Council ... dee .. ©. Muncton, Surveyor, Wimborne. 

- 5 London, N.—Works _... of maa a hee .. Hornsey Urban District Council a cee J ar eere TS Council’s Engineer, -Southwood-lane, 

ighgate, N. 

- 6 Branksome, Dorset—Street-paving Works . Urban District Council ... cha .. $$. J. Newman, 3, Tennyson-bldgs., Ashley-road, Branksome. 

¥ 7 Cardiff—Kerbing ... = te ro aie ..« Glamorgan County Council Re .. County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. __ 

as 7 Kettering—Street Work ai ees are +e .. Urban District Council ... a3 .. I, BR. Smith, Survey or, Market Hill, Kettering. 

oe 7 Old Hill, Staffs.—Forming, &c., Road ay oe .. Rowley Regis Urban District Council... D. Wright, Clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill. : 

5 8 Reading—Improvement Works re ae ace .. Sanitary Authority ... mae whe .. J. Bowen, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

¥ 9 Shrewsbury—Hire of Steam Roller, &. ... aa ..  Atcham Rural District Council ... ... J. Everest, Clerk, St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. 

AF 30 Wolverhampton—Granite Setts ...  .. sw.  « StreetsCommittee... 2. «we «we Ji ow Bradley. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolver-— 

mpton. : 
IRON AND STEEL— ; : i ; 

May 27 Copenhagen—Rails and Fastenings ... ont a .. Danish State Railways ... ac «. Engineer-in-Chief, 11, Colbjornsensgade, Copenhagen Vv. 

3 29 Wimbledon—Tram Lines, &c.... iy ia a Urban District Council .. 4.  ... C,H. Cooper, Engineer, Council Offices, Wimbledon. 

= 29 Genoa—Nails and Bolts... pa Ux a “oF +. Spezia Dockyard Authorities ... .. Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 

rf 30 London, S.W.—Permanent Way Materials oa = ganda Railway Committee oa .. Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. 

3 30 London, E.—500 Galvanised Iron Pails... a, .. Limehouse Board of Works ve .. §.G. Ratcliff,Clerk, District Board Offices, WhiteHorse-st., E. 

an 81 Salford—270 Tons of Steel Rails, &c. a vr .. River Conservancy Committee ... .. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. ; 

9 31 London, E.C.—Galvanised Ironwork, Steel Plates, &c. East Indian Railway Company ... ... A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 4 
June 2 Tonbridge—Cast-iron Pipes, &c.  ... ed ae .. Gas Company... * > we .. J. Donaldson, Secretary and Engineer, Tonbridge. Z 

= 5 Exeter—Cast-iron Pipes ae Yet nis a .. Corporation ... Oy oie Se .. D. Cameron, 18, Bedford-circus, Exeter, 

on 7 Trichinopoly—Water Pipes and Fittings ... “be «« Government of Madras .., ms; .. H.S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, London, E.C, 

PAINTING AND PLUMBING— : “4 

May 26 Darwen, Lancs.—Oils and Paints, Lead Pipe, &c. .. Gas Committee... x ae .. A. H. Smith, Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Darwen. = 

> 27 Warrington—Painting Fire-engine House... ona ..  Fire-engine Committee ... ae .. T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. 

He 27 Wingate—Painting Church and Schools ... ta .. Primitive Methodists ea ne ..  T, Greenwell, Front-street, Wingate. 

= 29 Wombwell, Yorks.—Paints, Oils, Lead, &c. .. Urban District Council ... Be .. J. Robinson, Clerk, Wombwell. _ 

so 29 ©. Bristol—Plumbing. = 4, Gh As Saxe .. School Board.,. -.. ss. «. HD. Bryan, 38, College-green, Bristol. 

+ 29 Bristol—Plumbing me Sc ae des .. School Board ... oe Be ee .. H.C. M. Hirst, 30, Broad-street, Bristol. 

Be 30 Barnet—Painting and Distempering ne a6 . Workhouse Guardians ... ae ... Master at Workhouse, Barnet. ; — 

3 30 Datchet—Cleaning and Painting Iron Bridge .., .. Berks and Bucks County Councils ... J. Morris, County Surveyor, Reading. we = 

5 30 Heywood—Painting School 1... ue seen Fone eee Sees ae ; Ww Meadowcroft, Town Clerk’s Office, Municipal- 


3 buildings, Heywood. 4 - 
..  Kingston-upon-Hull School Board ... D. a > PpOnna Sue Clerk, School Board Offices, Albion- 
street, Hull. , 


37 30 Hull—Painting Eleven Schools aie aa 


By 31 Exmouth—Painting, &¢., Public Lamps, &. ... .. Urban District Council .., oF «. W.G. Harding, Surveyor, Exmouth. 

= 31 Richmond, Surrey—Painting Workmen’s Dwelling ... Town Council wes ase Sie ... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, 3 = 
June 2 London, W.—Painting, &c., Schools suse eae”) St, Marylebone Guardians «a. Superintendent, St. Marylebone Schools, Southall. 

* 5 London, W.—Painting, Cleaning, &c. a ais ... St. Marylebone Union Guardians ... Superintendent at Schools, Southall. 

5 27 Macclesfield—Painting Two Gasholders ... oie .. Gas Committee =P Eo ae ...  —  Newbigging, Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 

SANITARY— 

May 26 Salcombe Regis, near Sidmouth—Sewerage Works ... Honiton Rural District Council... .. ©. &. Warren, Surveyor, Commercial-chambers, Exeter. 

Ss 26 St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs.—Sewer ... Bea oe ... Urban District Council — .., he ..  H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester. 

45 27 Tanfield, Durham—Laying Sanitary Pipes - .. Urban District Council .., rie ... BR. Heslop, Surveyor, Burnopfield. 

s 29 Tong, Yorks.—Sewer, &. —... eases ~~ Urbam District Council ... ... « J. Drake and Son, Engineers, Queensbury, near Bradford. 

xe 30 Chingford, Essex—Sewer, &.... .4. eee = vst wee~SS Urban District Council ... .«.  «.  W. Stair, Surveyor, Chingford. : 

99 30 Barnet—Sewers 2.0 9. 0 se ee vee) we =~ Rural District Council... ...  .... W.H. Mansbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet. 

a 30 Guiseley—Sewers... ea Set ne MS a «Urban District Council ... PEP, ... H.A. Johnson, 14, The Exchange, Bradford. 

95 30 London, N.W.—Rebuilding Sewer ... es ii .. Willesden District Council i .. ©. C. Robson, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 

>, 30 Leeds—Lime for Sewage Works wae ee Fe .- City Council ... aes As nae ... City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. ; 

= 31 Halifax—Sewage Works Pn ae A a: .. Highways Committee ive és .. E. B.S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
June 1 Alnwick—Sewers, &c. .... ape ae Be + .. Urban District Council .., ae ... G. Wilson, Engineer, Council Offices, Alnwick. 

* 1 Lymington—Drainage Works... A re, = .. Town Council .. RA es ide .. J.D. Rawlins, 38, High-street, Lymington, Hants. 

35 2 Newburn-on-Tyne—Extension of Sewer Outfall... .. Urban District Council .., a .. IT. Gregory, Surveyor, Newburn. 

_ 3 Slough—Sewer, &e. a i = ave ond ... Urban District Council .., a .. W. W. Cooper, 1, Mackenzie-street, Slough. : . 

_ 3 Pembroke Dock, Wales—Sewerage Works . Town Council... as sig ee .. Beesley, Son and Nichols, 11, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

rp 8 Valetta, Malta—Stoneware Pipes = ry .. Crown Agents... Ais ay tea ... Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. 

5 13 Market Harborough—Sewers, &. ... ioe = . Rural District Council ... pot .. J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

TIMBER— 

May 26 London, N.—Oak Fencing and Gates Se TF . Wood Green Urban District Council .... C. J. Gunyon, Engineer, Town Hall, Wood Green. 
June 5 London, E.C.—Timber, Bricks, Lead, &c.... oa .. Corporation ... ae ire AF, ... Surveyor, Guildhall, E.C. 

m= 10 South Hetton—Colliery Timber +e Coal Company, Ltd..., oa ae .. J. BR. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


<= ~- 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO DESIGNS BEQUIBED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 
BE SENT IN, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


June Leeds—Market Hall and Shops va a 5 ». £150, £100, £50 i 
3 Salford—Laying-out Site of Barracks £0; LWSH10: rag Lee ae Popecestion: 
x, Tendring, Essex—Sewerage Scheme ae ; £21 ia Bas va we District Council. 


1 
6 
oy 
Edinburgh—County Buildings £200, £100, £50 1, Midlothian Count i 
nae ’ , Ar ae ot Be y Couricil. 
* 2 Wakefield—Central Buildings Se ae £50, £30, £20... sate, ase, Sse = Watkefiell Industrial Society, Ltd., Bank-street, Wakefield. 
3 
27 


Buckie, Scotland—Bridge over Burn £26 5s... ate oat ee Commissi 
Harrogate—Kursoal os. seus aes Sass nee £150; 2100, 275° uty tn Corporation, . 
umstead—Municipal Buildings and Public Library ... £100, £75, £50... sr ses Re «. Edwin Hughes, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Maxey-roai, Plumstead. is 


~~ 


“ Lal 


: Property and Land Sales. 


LOCAL SALE of PLOTS on MAY 31st.—ILFORD,— 

Uphall Estate, First Portion.—Free conveyances; 
payment by instalments; roads made; tithe and 
land tax free.—The special attention of Plot Buyers, 
_ Builders, and Creators of Ground-rentsis directed to 
the sale of this Land, which is ripe for immediate 
building. -ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY-NINE 
_ PLOTS of ripe FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
_ having frontages to the following thoroughfares, 
yiz., Uford-lane (a road 50ft. wide, leading from Ilford 
Broadway to Barking), Wingate-road, Natal-road, 
and Uhhall-road. The plots vary in frontage from 
16ft. to 37ft.,and in depth from 90ft. to 125ft., and are 
ripe for the erection of small houses and shops, and 
_ the immediate creation of ground-rents. 


e ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. 
a! will SELL the Above by AUCTION at the 
Angel Hotel, High-road, Ilford, on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 31st, 1899, at SEVEN o’clock in the evening. 
Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained at 
he Mart, E.C.; of the Solicitor, J. Howarp Smiru, 
q-, 7, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; or of the AUCTIONEER, 
1, Coleman-street, E.C., Clapham and Ilford. 


LAND SALE in a MARQUEE on the ESTATE on 
. : THURSDAY JUNE 8th. 


LAPHAM PARK.—An unequalled opportunity for 
securing FREEHOLD VILLA SITES, so rarely to be 
obtained in this neighbourhood. About half a mile 
from Clapham-road Railway Station and the City 
Electric at Clapham Cross, and the Cable Tramway, 
Brixton-road ; and close to the lovc’y Commons of 
Clapham and Tooting Bec. Fie2 conveyances; 
paymeuts by instalments. 
LINCOLN HOUSE ESTATE. — TWENTY-EIGHT 
choice FREEHOLD SITES in Clarence-road and 
Poynders-road, each having a frontage of 60ft. and 
an average depth of 340ft., secluded from the road by 
a beautiful belt of shrubs and trees. Z : 
SIXTY PLOTS of BUILDING LAND, with frontages 
of 30ft.; depths varying from 125ft. to 165ft. Situate 
in Rodenhurst-road, a new thoroughfare, 50ft. wide, 
leading from Poynders-road to Elms-road andClapham 
Common. 

A] ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. will 

a SELL the above by AUCTION in a Marquee on 
Estate, on THURSDAY, JUNE 8th, 1899.—Parti- 
ars and conditions of sale may be obtained of the 
licitors, Messrs. PHELPS, SEDGWICK, and BippLE, 22, 
rmanbury ; Messrs. LINKLATER and Co., 2, Bond- 
, Walbrook, E.C.; Joun ANNAN, EDwarpD DEXTER, 
nt Managers, United Realisation Co., 32, Old Jewry, 

3 or of the AucTIONEERS, 51, Coleman-street, E.C. ; 
13, Clapham-road, S.W.; and Ilford, E. 


LEET STREET, CITY.—By order of the Governors 
f St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—A fine commanding 
Building Site, occupying an area of about 2342 sq. ft. 
on the south side and newly widened part of this 
great main thoroughfare, within about 40 yards of 
Ludgate-cireus, having frontages of about 55ft. 6in. to 
Pleet-street and 51ft. 5in. to St. Bride’s-avenue in the 
rear (facing St. Bride’s Church); remarkably well 
lighted back and front, and suitable for the erection 
of first-class shops_and business premises—a bank, 
newspaper or publishing offices, or other important 
buildings adapted to the position, 


| ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
i FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER are instructed 
T by AUCTION, at the MART, on TUESDAY, 
13th, at TWO, on a Building Lease, for a term 
years direct from the Freeholders, the very 
npact and valuable SITE of Nos. 90, 91, and 92, 
et-street, ard 2 and 3, St. Bride’s-avenue, in the City 


iculars, with plans, of Messrs. Wiupr, Moore, 
Wiasron, Solicitors, 21, College-hill, Cannon- 
t; of Messrs. E. I’Anson and Son, Architects and 
eyors, 7A, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C.; at the 
rk’s Office, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and of the 
AUCTIONEERS, 80, Cheapside. 


\ NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
= Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
gham-street, Strand; W.C. 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
_ or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Library. Special three months’ finishing 
es.— For full particulars apply. to Messrs. 
GATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
use, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 


iseum, 


XCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
; sidence, Seventeen first places.—MippLETon and 
ARDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


= 


JR SALE old-established Builders’ 
- Merchant’s Business, East London. Proprietor 
tiring. ‘ A.E,,” 91, London Wall, E.C. 2 


ae) 

LENTLEMAN holding valuable Sole Agency 
for Cement and Building Materials is desirous of 
with someone in the trade to finance him, 
profit without risk.—Box 1068, BUILDERS 
J U ate 


ae 
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Just Published.—Fourth Edition Enlarged. 


_ 4T0O, CLOTH GILT. PRICE 12/6. 
NET 10/6, POST FREE, OF THE PUBLISHER. 


Bungalows 
Country Residences. 


A SERIES OF DESIGNS AND EXAMPLES 
OF RECENTLY EXECUTED WORKS, BY 


R. A. BRIGGS, Architect, F.R.I.B.A. 


Fourth Edition, containing Forty-five Plates. 
Showing Plans, Elevations, and in some instances the 
Interiors. With Descriptive Text, givng the actual 
costs of those which have been built, and the Estimated 
Cost of those not yet erected, 


B.T. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, LONDON. 


Vy ORSHIPFUL COMPANY of 
CARPENTERS, 
THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION IN CARPENTRY 
AND JOINERY 
will be held at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on 
JUNE 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th. Certificates and 
Medals are awarded to successful candidates. 

The next Free Lecture to candidates and others will 
be given at the Hall on THURSDAY, MAY 25th, at 
7.30 pm., by JAMES BARTLETT, M.S.A,, on 
‘*Staircases’’ and ‘‘ Joints in Joinery.’’ 

For full particulars of the Examination, apply a 


S. W. Preston, Esq., at the Hall. 
ee SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Founded, 1884: Incorporated, 1893. 

The SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING of the 
Society of Architects for the Session 1898-99 will be 
held at the Rooms of the Society, at St. James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, W., on THURSDAY, MAY 25th, 1899, at 
8 p.m., when a Paper will be read by G. GARD PYE, 
Esq. (Member), on ‘‘SOME ESSEX CHURCHES,” 
illustrated with lantern views. Ladies are invited to 
be present at this Meeting. 

ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Sec. 


C. McARTHUR BUTLER, Sec. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ERRA-COTTA MOULD-MAKERS, Model- 

makers, and Clay Workers. CONSTANT 

EMPLOYMENT for good workmen, Stirr and Sons, 
Lambeth, London, §.E. 1 


ANTED, ARCHITECT’S JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT; must be neat draughtsman ; 

state age, qualifications, and terms,—GARLICK and 
Sykes, 33, Winckley-square, Preston, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 


PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office, 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement,—*‘ S ur- 
veyor,” office of the BurLpErs’ JOURNAL, 32 


UILDER’S MANAGER or General Fore- 
man.—A Builder, Bricklayer by trade, giving up 
business, seeks Position as above. Experienced in all 
branches. Excellent references.—Box 1059, Paes 


JOURNAL. 


UILDER’S QUANTITIES and Estimates 

prepared, Measurements, Variations and Extra 

Accounts made, or Assistance given by an experienced 
Surveyor on reasonable terms.—Apply, ‘‘M., 
146, Shepherd’s Bush-road, W. 2 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHQNE 


‘ Dividitore London,” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn. 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manaczr, JOHN B. THORP, AnonitxcT & SURVEYOR. 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICE. . ONEH PHNNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 
ga Gs 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
orporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 
SixLinesorunder .. «. SCOR, 
Each Additional Line... ia ave fa! FAL, 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade aut Gannral Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: 
Six Lines orunder ... ate ae ja 4, 6 
Each Additional Line... ive ate ia Ong 


(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) eae ae 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... oon 0 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 6 p,m. on Monday, 


ra 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom aa .. 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


Advertisement Representatives for London: 
HASTINGS BROS., Limited, 
Mowsray Houses, 
Norrouk STREET, 
Srranp, W.C. 


Messrs. 
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BLIZZARD IN AMERICA. 


COPY OF TESTIMONIAL. (Unsolicited), 


FRANK MILES DAY AND BROTHER 
ARCHITECTS ‘ 
925 CHESTNUT STREBT, PHILADA. 
Ff. M. DAY H. KENT DAY 


March 1, 1899. 


Mr. George Wragge, 
Salford, 
Manchester, England. 

Dear Sir: 

Noting your full page advertisement 
in the ‘‘Speeification” this morning re- 
minds us that we have been intending for 
some time to write to you to tell you 
how admirably your casements in Mr. 
Newbold’s house behaved during the re- 
cent blizzard. The storm was one cf 
unprecedented severity, the snow being 


Tiiis, we think, shows not only the ex-— 


cellenee of the goods of your manufacture 
but the fact that they were well install- 
ed by the men under our direction. We 
are glad to be able to write you this, 
not only on our own account, but because. 
the Owner of the house particularly wish- 
ed us to express to you his satisfaction 
with your work. 


= 


Yours very truly, 


at att te Kalle 


thirty inches on a level and it was ac- a Nled LER, 
companied by winds of great velocity. Eid 

The snow being very fine and dry, found 

its way in generally through the slight- 
est cranny. The blizzard was promptly 7 
followed by a rapid thaw that set 


everything afloat and caused quite serious Sela 
damage through leaks. The conditions ‘- 
were probably the most trying that we : 
remember during the course of our ’ 
practice. Your casement frames per- . a 


fectly resisted every force of that storm 
and the subsequent thaw. No snow what- 
ever entered Mr. Newbold’s house either 
through the doors or windows, nor did any 
water get in when the thaw came. 


The above UWSOLICITED Testimonial refers to a very important order for upwards of “4 
250 BRONZE CASEMENTS supplied to Mr. Newbold’s Mansion, Philada. U.S.A. ‘Thes <§ 
sections used were Nos. 20, 22 and 24, illustrated in our NEW CATALOGUE, pages Nos. 
10, 14 and 18 respectively. 


WARDRY METAL WORKS AND THE CRAFTS, 1525 154, & 156 


CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD,\ A NCH ESTER. q 


Branches at LONDON, 22, Surrey. Street, Strand, W.C. 
DUBLIN, 36, Georges Quay. 
BELFAST, 124, Donegal Street. 


N.B. ¢¢ THR CRAFTS,” adjoining the present works, I have recently taken for 


ee the purpose of producing. various artistic work but 
principally for STAINED GLASS AND LEADED WORK, under the management of 
Mr. JNO. E, C. CARR. : 7 
. March 15th, 1899, 


a 


Telegrams : _ 
‘“¢Casements, Manchester.” 
Telephone No. 2206. 
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WITH -SVRVEYING-AND : SANITARY: SVPPLEMENTS. 


| Mar 81, 1899. 


No. CCXXV. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Tax recent outery 
over the “dese- 
eration” of St. 
aul’s brings home to us in a very forcible 
manner the absence of, and the need for, an 
English School of Decoration. Had such a 
school been in existence these doings would 
have been impossible. It is to be hoped that 
those in whose custody our public monuments 
are placed, will learn from this fiasco the lesson 
that a painter, however eminent as a painter 
even though he be Academician, professor, 
and knight—is not necessarily a decorator, 
an nd is not the proper person to whom inde- 
pe ndent control should be given over such a 
scheme as this. It is needless to point out 
how little decoration is understood, or how 
little study is given to the subject. The 
B Royal Exchange is being “decorated,” that 
to say, certain pictures of historical 
Bibjocts, to a large scale, are being placed 
‘upon its walls by certain eminent painters. 
One cannot, therefore, altogether blame the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s for not understanding 
the-principles of decoration, and for not 
knowing where to turn for advice and assist- 
ance. Why, then, have we no school? and 
w vhy i is the subject not studied and taught at 
‘the Royal Academy, the Slade, and elsewhere ? 
The R.A. gives a prize, but it does not teach. 
ortunately there is now growing up a genuine 
love and appreciation of pure decoration, and 
many of our younger men are individually 
doing good work, but there is not yet any 
ral consensus of opinion and sympathy, 
cient to make itself heard on matters of 
ic interest. The decoration of such 
lings as St. Paul’s is one of those 
thi gs that are best left undone; the only 
se for doing it, is to do it superla- 
y well; to do it badly, or even in- 
rently, is unpardonable. Enough has, 
aps, been said on the demerits of the 
sent scheme; it seems to have evoked an 
1imous chorus of condemnation. There 
t be many of us, however, who, much as 
ondemn it, have hitherto held our peace 
on o t respect for the artist’s genuine reputa- 
{ tion, ‘and because there is no need to hita 
mai when he is down. His painful letter to 
“Times,” however, will, it is to be feared, 
lienate the sympathy of many who had a 
ertain pity for a man in a false position, and 
who would wish to deal tenderly with a 
brother artist. But it has now become a 
stinct issue between the interests of St. 
Is and the interests of an individual 


ain ack indeed, we might say, between the 


‘ Lesson from Sir W. 
Richmond’s Failure. 


nite: sts of art and those of one particular 
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THE _ BUILDERS’ 


arta and we have now no choice left to us. 
It has already been said that these decorations 
are bad, it only remains to be said that they 
must come down, and that at once. The 
painter appeals to the judgment of posterity. 
Is this quite fair to posterity ? We—not 
posterity—have allowed this thing to be 
done, it is for us to undertake the thankless 
and unpleasant task of setting it right; and 
from another point of view—are we willing 
that this work should be handed down as an 
example of our knowledge and taste? The 
latter part of the century has sins enough on 
its conscience, many curious things for which 
to answer at the bar of history—Shaftesbury 
Avenue, the Tower Bridge, St. Albay’s 
Abbey. But while most of the things we 
do are necessary things, the fault being that 
we do them badly, these “decorations” are 
quite unnecessary, and a perfectly gratuitous 
insult to the memory of a great man. A 
contemporary has complained that the artist 
has been treated as an ignoramus and an 
apprentice. 
anyone to become other than an apprentice 
at work of this description? Where can one 
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What chance, one may ask, has 


get the practice that makes the perfect 
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THE VILLAGE OF WICKHAM. 


artist 2 The most accomplished painter is 
but an apprentice, when he starts at decora- 
tion and the employment of mosaics, and 
cannot approach his work in too humble a 
frame of mind. The present disaster is 
sufficiently accounted for by the colossal self 
assurance, verging on insanity, which dis- 
tinguishes the letter to the “Times.” Such 
utterances as this provoke the question— 
where is the Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising ? A.R.J. 


A NEw branch railway in 


The Ruin Hampshire, planned by the 

Ef Me s London and South Western 

ICCURESIue Railway, has been author- 
Village. 


ised by Parliameni, and is 
now under construction. Some twenty 
miles in length, it will begin at Fareham, in 
the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, and will 
run to Alton, chiefly along the valley of the 
little brook known as the River Meon. The 
Meonware county—as this district of Hamp- 
shire is called—has always lacked railway 
facilities, and many years ago the South 
Western made surveys for two branch lines 
to supply this want. One was to run 
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from Petersfield to |Bishop’s ‘Waltham, 
by way of Meon Stoke, at which last-named 
place the other branched off for Alresford ; 
but these proposed railways were never put 
in hand. The present scheme is for a route 
by way of Wickham, following the south- 
eastern border of Waltham Chase, and con- 
tinuing by way of Soberton, and near Drox- 
ford to Meon Stoke, whence it proceeds 


through Warnford and West Meon and 
between the remote villages of Hast 
and West Meon, to its junction with 
the existing Alton and Winchester 


branch at Alton station. The line will be 
laid in double track, and is intended to form 
an express route to Portsmouth. Two short 
tunnels and some heavy earthworks will be 
necessary, and it was in the excavations in 
progress for these that the fatal accident, in 
which several navvies were entombed, occurred 
two months ago. An unwelcome feature of 
this undertaking will be the cutting up of the 
picturesque village of Wickham into two por- 
tions. Wickham was the birthplace, in the 
early years of the fourteenth century, of that 
great churchman and statesman of Medieval 


England, William of Wykeham, the cele- 


DRAWN BY C. G. HARPER, 


brated Bishop of Winchester. After the 
fashion of the times, he took his name from 
the place of his birth, but the name of his 
parents is said {o have been Long. They 
were quite humble peasants, and it is there- 
fore not surprising to learn that all trace of . 
his birthplace has vanished, although local 
traditions still point out the site. The old 
parish church has been largely remodelled. 
The view cf the village given here shows its 
lower part, and the large building to the left 
hand is Wickham Mill, a structure common- 
place enough on the outside, but interesting 
within, as the floorings and joists are made 
from the pitch pine timbers of the American 
frigate Chesapeake, captured by H. MS 
Shannon, after a desperate fight, in the 
British-American War of over eighty years 
ago. Shot holes are readily to be seen in 
these timbers, and even now a bullet is ocea- 
sionally found: The railway will quite- spoil 
this view, coming, as it will, on a high 
embankment across the road. The houses 
seen here between the mill and the church, 
stand directly in the course of the new line, 
and will have to come down. Thus, solely 
for the sake of modern commercial uses, one 
of the prettiest villages in Hampshire will 
be spoiled GO; Ginst. 
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On Reflection. 


‘For this Relief 7 1 
Much Thanks.” —_n0t protested in vain. 
An announcement 
was made last week which will be received 
with satisfaction by all—or nearly all—who 
admire the masterpiece of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and who do not wish to see it muti- 
lated. The Decoration Committee of St. 
Paul’s decided at their last meeting that the 
stencilling should be removed. No one—not 
even its author—has had a good word for the 
stencilling, and most of us agree with Lady 
Colin Campbell that it is “ unutterably inde- 
fensible,” though we might not all express 
ourselves just in that way. The committee 
have further agreed “that the panels in the 
fourth quarter dome shall not be proceeded 
with until the committee have seen the effect 
of the whole of the south-west section being 
so treated.” We are pleased to see that the 
committee are manifesting a more reasonable 
spirit than at one time seemed likely, and 
we sympathise with Canon Seott Holland’s 
suggestion that they shall be left for a while 
in peace to sift and weigh the protests they 
have received. These are not lacking in 
variety and suggestiveness, and probably 
there is very little left to say that has not 
already been said. We would suggest that 
for the present, therefore, the most reason- 
able attitude will be one of hopeful expect- 
ancy. The protests have been justified by 
the degree of success they have already 
obtained. We hope the committee will now 
act so wisely and sanely that it will not be 
necessary to renew them. Meanwhile our 
readers will be interested in the reproduction 
of Wren’s design for the decorations which 
we present as a supplement with this week’s 
issue. 


THE protesters have 


; THE April number of 
SURES Ma he the American “ Archi- 

a tectural Review” con- 
tains a lengthy and well-illustrated account 
of an exhibition recently held by the New 
York Architectural League. A perusal of 
these pages suggests the inquiry why such 
an exhibition is not held in London. It is a 
commonplace lament that in England the 
average man cares very little about architec- 
ture, which he regards as the least important 
of all the arts. Yet how should it be other- 
wise, when architects themselves take so little 
pains to demonstrate the dignity of their 
calling ? Why, for instance, have they not 
long ago revolted against the ignominious 
position accorded to their exhibits at the 
Royal Academy exhibitions? More than 
sixty years ago there was incorporated by 
Royal Charter an Institution—to wit, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects—* for 
the general advancement of civil architec- 
ture, and for promoting and facilitating 
the acquirement of the knowledge of the 
various arts and sciences connected there- 
with.” It would be difficult to devise a 
more effective means of attaining those 
objects than the holding of an annual 
exhibition similar to that of the New York 
Architectural League. This exhibition in- 
cluded, in addition to architectural drawings, 
examples of sculpture, glass work, wall 
papers, iron and bronze work, pottery, em- 
bossed leather, &c. A similar exhibition in 
London, if organised on a broad and popular 
basis, could hardly fail to prove interesting 
and attractive to a large section of the 
general public as well as to members of the 
profession. It is possible that from the mere 
pounds-shillings-and-penee point of view, 
such an exhibition might not prove an imme- 
diate success; but it would be a fine object 
lesson to the general public, and would do 
more than many papers and speeches to 
raise Architecture from the ignoble position 
it at present occupies in this country. After 
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all, the R.I.B.A. is not merely a Mutual 
Improvement Society ; usui civiwm, decori 
urbium is its motto. As the representative 
architectural institution in Great. Britain, it 
has a duty to the public as well as to its own 
members. 

THe British Fire 
Prevention Com- 
mittee, to whose 
useful work we have often had occasion to 
refer, has recently called attention to an 
important but little known aspect of the 
subject of fire prevention, viz., what may be 
described as “Fire Geography.” In the 
insurance world, this special aspect of the 
subject is carefully studied, and maps are 
prepared showing the extent and charac- 
teristics of the conflagrations as they occur ; 
but, hitherto, architects and engineers have 
paid but little attention to these matters. A 
recent publication of the committee, entitled 
“Conflagrations during the Last Ten Years,” 
should do much to demonstrate to the archi- 
tect, builder, and engineer the close relation- 
ship that exists between their work and the 
safety or otherwise of a locality in the event 
of an outbreak of fire. By means of twenty- 
three coloured maps, which have been care- 
fully reproduced by lithography, the author, 
Mr. Charles E. Goad, explains in a graphic 
way the conditions upon which the character 
and extent of a conflagration depend. In 
speaking of the great Cripplegateefire of 
November, 1897, the author points out the 
large number of confined spaces covered by 
one-story buildings with glass skylights for 
roofs, which existed in the area covered 
by the fire. When fire reached one of these 
light courts it was impossible for human 
beings to enter, and the fire had free play to 
attack from five to twenty buildings in the 
rear without any hindrance whatever. It is 
satisfactory to know that in the rebuilding 
of this area considerable improvements have 
been made in the structure of the houses, 
though it is a pity that the streets could not 
have been widened, for it goes without say- 
ing that the risk of a fire assuming alarming 
proportions is far higher in these congested 
districts. The author adds the ominous warn- 
ing that there are many similar hazardous 
centres in London, and that sooner or later 
we may expect serious trouble in connection 
with them. In a similar way Mr. Goad 
deals with most of the greatest fires of the 
past ten years in all parts of the world, 
drawing from each hints, suggestions, or 
warnings, which ought to prove both interest- 
ing and instructive to all architects and 
builders, especially to those whose practice 
lies chiefly in large cities. 


Fire Geography. 


AN extraordinary state 
of affairs has just been 
revealed by a prosecution 
instituted by the St. James’ Vestry against 
Messrs. Waring, the contractors for the new 
Carlton Hotel in Pall Mall. In fitting up 
the sanitary arrangements of the hotel, 
Messrs. Waring put nine soil pipes inside the 
building instead of outside, as the bye-laws 
of the London County Council require. The 
vestry, as the authority charged with the 
duty of enforcing the bye-laws, had no option 
but to prosecute, though they seem to have 
done so ina rather perfunctory spirit. They 
did not wish to compel the contractors to 
alter the position of the drains—a matter 
which would necessitate the structure being 
half pulled down—and suggested that 
the case would be met by a fine. The 
magistrate pointed out that if he imposed 
a fine, the vestry might keep on summoning 
the defendants as long as the offence con- 
tinued. The vestry seem to have given an 
undertaking that they would not do this, and 
Mr. de Rutzen accordingly fined the defen- 
dants £2, and allowed £10 10s. costs. On 
the face of it this looks very like a scandalous 


A Contractor’s 
Dilemma. 


tained in the envelopes. 


disregard, on the part of both magistrate and 
vestry, of the laws it is their duty to en- 
force. But before we pour out our indigna- 
tion on Mr. de Rutzen and the St. James’ — 
vestry it is well to look at the other side of 
the question. It is not contended that the 
sanitary arrangements at the Carleton Hotel 
are in any way defective; indeed, the sur- 
veyor to the vestry has declared that they — 
are the finest he has ever seen, and are © 
capable of standing any test that could 
be applied, so that, at the worst, — 
nothing more than a _ technical breach — 
of the bye-laws was committed. Moreover 
in this case the contractors had to carry 
out their work subject to two conflicting — 
authorities. The hotel, it seems, is built on 
Crown land, and the Crown surveyor, on 
behalf of the Office of Woods and Forests, | 
forbade the soil pipes in question to be 
placed outside the building, on the ground 
that they would deface it; yet the County 
Councilrequires that all soil pipes shall, inthe 
interests of the public health, be taken outside — 
the building. If the unfortunate contractor, — 
placed, so to speak, ‘‘ between the devil and — 
the deep sea,” chooses to obey the Crown 
surveyor, and thereby infringe the bye- 
law, it seems hardly fair that he should 
be subjected to accumulating penalties — 
for doing so, Such, evidently, was the view 
taken by the vestry, and their prosecution— 
futile and ridiculous as it appears—will not 
be wholly useless if it serves to direct atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory character of some 
of the L.C.C. bye-laws. The Council them-— 
selves, we believe, have recognised the need 
for the revision of this particular regulation, 
and in their new bye-laws now awaiting the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, the 
qualification ‘“ whenever practicable” has 
been added to the requirement that soil pipes 
shall be placed outside buildings. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that not many more con- 
tractors will be placed in the unpleasant pre- 
dicament lately occupied by Messrs. Waring. 


OUR COMPETITION. 


ES TENDING competitors are reminded that 
the last day for sending in designs is 
Wednesday next, June 7th. It may be 
presumed that most of our readers who intend 
to submit designs have by this time almost, if 
not quite, completed them. But for the 
benefit of any who may not yet have done so, 
we repeat our announcement that full details 
as to the conditions of the competition, in 
which premiums amounting to Thirty-four 
Guineas are offered for the three best designs, 
appear on p. 200 of the Burnprrs’ JouRNAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL REcorp, dated May 10th. 
Up to the time of going to press we have 
received intimations from 113 readers of their 
intention to submit designs. A considerable 
number have already sent in their designs, 
and we take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the receipt of designs, specifications and 
sealed envelopes bearing the following mottoes : 
Albion, Alfio, Appliqué, Clerk of Works (2) 
sets), Clodhopper, Cypress, Endeavour, Firefly, 
Gradatim, Hospice, Joss, Muff, Red Rose, 
Rustic, Sow’ Wester, Yew, Young Will. 
Designs have also been received (unaccom- 
panied by specifications or sealed envelopes) 
from Dulce Domum and Nineteenth Century 
(2 sets). Designs with the sealed envelope 
but without separate specifications have been 
received from Star and Othniel; the latter 
only sends two plans with the envelope. In 
these cases the specifications may be con- 
We mention these 
details so that any competitor who has inadver- 
tently omitted to send part of what is required 
by the conditions may rectify the error before 
it is too late. ° 
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By R. KEITH JOHNSTON. 


U NTIL comparatively recent times all 
\’ houses in Sweden were built of wood, 
that material being naturally, chosen in a 


uch quantities that nearly the whole of 
he woodwork used in English houses—window 
shes, doors, window frames, and all such 
items as joists, rafters, and floor boards are 
mported from across the North Sea. So 
, however, has been the devastation by 
in places where there were many buildings 
slose together, that the use of wood is now pro- 
hibited in the towns, where stone, brick, or other 
ncombustible material must be employed. 

To English ears a “ wooden” house seems to 
indicate a very unsubstantial concern, which, 
art from the danger of fire, could not with- 
tand the effects of more than a very limited 
umber of winters. In our climate a building 
f this material would not, probably, last 
ny generations; the dampness of the atmo- 
ere and the frequent and sudden changes 
vould quickly deteriorate the timber, and the 
house would soon begin to go to pieces. 

_In Sweden, however, they are blessed with a 
limate which, though the cold in winter is far 
re severe than ever experienced in England 
even when we can hold a fair on the Thames), 
Ss very much drier and more constant, and 
there they know how to build a house of wood 
ich will live through many more seasons 
in some of our “Substantial Villa Resi- 
.’ Indeed, the house named Anfas- 
d is well over one hundred years old, 
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and I have been informed by an eminent 
othenburg architect that wooden buildings 
nown to be so much as three, and even four, 
ed years old are still in existence. 


order to prevent the lower timbers from 


This must be, at 
ate to the height of 2ft. above the sur- 
®, of stone. Brick is sometimes used for 
next 2ft. or so (the timber usually begin- 
at about 4ft. above the earth), but brick 
very porous, and absorbing moisture 
would be destroyed by the frost of the 
nter, if used quite close to the ground. 
stone must be used in a particular 
inner if the foundation walls are intended 
$ is the general custom), to form dry cellars, 
Bore stone is of such length that it comes 
ight through from the outside to the inside, 
ne frost will penetrate through that stone, 
coming in contact with the warmer air 
, will produce a “constant supply” of 
e in the cellar. 
‘he foundations in a good house are now 
I y laid in hydraulic cement, the interior 
ing lined with the same material, thus 
g cool, dry, and rat-proof storehouses 
he large stock of dried provisions kept, 
pecially in localities far removed from shops, 
he prudent Swedish housewives. ‘These 
include large sausages of many kinds, 
ed salmon, salted herring, tongues, pre- 
tved fruits of all sorts, and many other 
icacies for the table, which are prepared 
NN 
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country which to-day produces timber in 
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at the season of the year most convenient 
for each,in such quantities that the larder 
will hold out until the time for preserving 
comes round again. The “hard-bread,”’ made 
from rye-flour, found in every Swedish house, 
from that of the humblest “ Torpare” (who 
pays his rent by a certain numbers of days’ 
labour, instead of in money), to that of King 
Oscar, is* baked only five or six times in the 
year, and must be stored in a dry place or 
it soon becomes unpalatable, so that good 
cellars are a sine qué non in that country, and 
are worth all the pains bestowed upon their 
building. 

The foundations vary in thickness according 
to the size of the house, and are made perpen- 
dicular on the outside, so that no snow or 
water can lie on them, and sloping on the 
inside until the top course is reached. This is 
not less than 2ft. thick, it being impossible to 
build a wall of rough stones narrower than 
that. 

Immediately on the top of the foundations 
a wooden “sill” is laid, and on this the 
walls are built up. These are composed of 
logs, or rather tree stems, roughly flattened 
with the axe on two sides only, the other two 
sides being left in the natural shape as 
indicated in the sketch (Fig. 1). The logs 
thus formed are generally about 6in. thick 
between the flattened sides, the thickness 
between the rounded sides tapering gradually, 
as the tree grew, from about Qin. at the thick 
end. 

In the oldest houses the logs were notched 
at about a foot from each end, on both of the 
rounded sides, in such a way that when the 
house was built up the whole structure was 
very firmly built together, the ends of the 
logs projecting, so that, when viewed from 
above, the external walls would look like a 
picture frame of the “Oxford” pattern (see 
Fig. 1). 

The projecting ends added very consider- 
ably to the strength of the building, but, 
possibly because they were looked upon as 
unsightly, or perhaps because it is found that 
ample strength is attained by a simple dove- 
tail joint, the more modern houses are put 
together rather differently, as Fig. 2 will 
show, the notches being cut at the extreme 
ends of the logs, so as to leave a “ dove-tail ” 
projecting. 

When the house is built up in this fashion 
the corners do not cross, but have a flush finish, 
the ends of the logs being apparent in the 
form of “ dove-tails.’ This form of construc- 
tion is as strong as could be desired, as each 
* tail” is held in place by the logs immediately 
above and below it in the wall at right angles 
with itself, while it in turn is the retainer of 
the upper and lower edges respectively of the 
logs which control it. 

The logs, as shown in the sketches, are 
placed with their flattened sides towards the 
outside and inside of the walls, the rounded 
edges being at top and bottom, and as they 
are not of uniform thickness, the broad and 
narrow ends are alternated. The different 
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“courses” of the walls are prevented from 
warping and becoming displaced by means of 
wooden pegs, driven right through two logs 
and into a third, as indicated by the dotted 
lines in figs. 1 and 2. 

It will be noticed that the joints between 
the logs on one side of the house do not 
coincide with those in the walls at right 
angles, but alternate with them, this “bond- 


_ing,” to use a mason’s term, being effected 


by joining the thin end in one wall to the 
thick end in that at right angles with it. 
In the places where doors or windows are to 
come, the ends of the logs are reduced to 
about one third or one half of their ‘thickness, 
and are let into a groove of corresponding 
width in a log placed vertically, so as to keep 
the logs forming the walls in position later- 
ally. This vertical piece, however, is not the 
full length of the height of the opening, a 
clear inch being left at either end to allow for 
the vertical shrinking of the walls. 
Skanskullen, a modern villa, in the town of 
Uddevalla, is an example of a wooden house in 
a fashion very different from the older “ log” 
house. As the accompaning sketches indicate, 
there is, first of all, a stone foundation, showing 
great variations in height, as the house is 
built on a very uneven rock. On this comes a 
frame-work of uprights, and there are outer 
and inner linings of boards nailed to the 
uprights, the space between the two walls being 
packed with sawdust. In other respects the 
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house is built as are other wooden residences, 
and it is now some ten or twelve years old, 
and is in every way satisfactory, the walls, 
apparently so unsubstantial, being found all 
that could be desired for warmth and comfort. 
Many other houses are now built in this 
manner. 

The joists to support the floors are built 
into notches cut for them as the walls are 
erected, for their ends project right through 
the walls, and are often continued soas to form 
the support of the verandahs, which are always 
to be found on such a house as that we are 
considering. 

The rafters to support the roof are put on 
very much as in an English house, except that 
as they have to support a roof first of boards, 
then of asphalte-paper, or felt, and finally of 
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tiles, they are more substantial than with us, 
and to give additional strength, as well as the 
better to shield the walls from snow and rain, 
the joists of the upper or attic floor are very 
frequently prolonged three or four feet beyond 
the walls, and the rafters are extended so as 
to rest on them as well as on the tops of the 
walls, see Fig. 3. 

Such projections of joist and rafter ends are 
usually carved into gargoyles, griffins, dragons, 


Fig. 3. 


and other monstrosities, which add greatly to 
the picturesque appearance of the house. 

The interstices between the logs are packed 
with dried moss or oakum, driven in with a 
tool and mallet as in caulking a ship, so that 
the walls are made quite weathertight, but in 
case any little chink should be left open, the 
walls are covered on the inside with a coarse 
sort of paper-board—much like what we call 
“mill-board ” — about in. thick. This is 
fastened on with clout nails, and it serves 
as a smooth surface on which to paste the 
wallpaper, as well as an additional safeguard 
against imperfect caulking of the walls. 

The exterior is first covered with asphalte- 
paper or tarred felt, over which boards 1jin. 
thick are nailed. 

These boards are usually placed vertically, 


3in. or 4in. apart, the spaces between being 
covered by other boards 7in. or so in width, so 
that there is no chance of rain penetrating 
through the joints; the sketch Fig. 4 will give 
some idea of the outer covering when fixed in 
this manner. In other cases, however, the 
boards are placed close together, the joints 
being covered with a narrow ornamental 
beading. 
(To be concluded.) 


The New Jamaica Bridge, Glasgow, was 
opened last Wednesday by Lady Richmond. 


A Memorial to Five Welshmen has 
been erected at Llansannan, Denbighshire, and 
was unveiled last week. The celebrities com- 
memorated are: Tudur Aled, a poet and 
Franciscan monk of the fifteenth century ; 
William Salisbury, the translator of the New 
Testament into Welsh in the sixteenth 
century ; Jorwerth Glan, a poet-preacher of 
the present century ; the Rev. Henry Lees, the 
Keble of Welsh Methodism, and his brother, 
Dr. William Rees, Congregational minister, 
author of the greatest Welsh epic and the 
pioneer of Welsh journalism. The memorial 
is a life-size bronze figure of a country maiden 
in the national costume, and wearing a wreath 
as a tribute to those commemorated. . The 
figure, desioned and executed by Mr. Goscombe 
John, is seated on a plinth, the supporting 
obelisk at the back bearing the names of those 
commemorated. 
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THE PUBLIC AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 


By C. ERNEST MONRO. 


AS considering this subject the first thought 

that enters one’s mind resolves itself into 
the question: “How does the great British 
public regard Architecture?” Unfortunately 
this may be summed up in two words—com- 
plete indifference. 

The average man when charged with his 
indifference endeavours to excuse himself by 
saying: “There is no architecture worth 
looking at,’ and one hastens to give the 
obvious reply: i“There is certainly archi- 
tecture worth looking at, and on you, as one 
of an ungrateful public, this beautiful archi- 
tecture is wasted.” Of course, one is perfectly 
aware that that which Dogberry, in “ Much 
Ado about Nothing,” was so anxious should 
be written in regard to himself, holds equally 
good in regard to the public. The public in 
the architect’s mind is “ an ass” undoubtedly, 
but I will try in the following remarks to 
ascertain what causes this indifference of the 
man in the street, and how his asinine pro- 
pensities may be lessened if not entirely got 
rid of. 

Architects, and especially aspiring archi- 
tects, are too prone to consider the opinion of 
the public as of no account, and yet how often 
one finds that, in his criticism of a plan, the 
outsider will place his finger on certain 
grave mistakes, which have been overlooked 
even by that most fault-finding of critics 
—the architectural brother. The average 
man’s opinion as to what constitutes 
architecture is distinctly vague, and varies 
from a rather low conception of it, to 
ideas quite above even the so-called artistic 
architect’s high-flown notions. To some it 
suggests a hod of bricks, drains, Buchan’s 
traps, and “all that sort of thing, you know,” 
this opinion being invariably accompanied by 
way of emphasis, by the point of the nose 
being slightly elevated; and as an example of 
the very loose way in which the word is some- 
times used, I, myself, have been asked, and by 
a house-factor, too, to examine and see if there 
would be any “architectural difficulties ” in 
the proposed erection of a certain w.c. ! 

But perhaps the most common error is the 
idea that unless a building be covered with 


ornament, it is not architectural; that an 


ordinary building is one thing, and an archi- 
tectural building, a superior article altogether. 
They cannot understand that a common tene- 
ment may be architectural, and that a building 
covered with bad and misplaced ornament is 
decidedly not architectural; in short, that a 
“but and a ben” may be quite as architec- 
tural, in its own way, as a lordly cathedral. It 
is this ignorance as to what constitutes archi- 
tecture that is the principal reason for the 
indifference of the public, and it is this 
ignorance that causes their criticisms to be 
passed unheeded. 

After mentioning in this brief way the main 
ideas in regard to the public (as a whole) and 
architecture, I would particularise a little now, 
and examine the relation between the public, 
as represented by municipal authorities, build- 
ing committees, &c., and architecture. Here 
one immediately falls foul of municipal 
authorities in regard to their Building Acts 
and bye-laws. Drawn up frequently by an 
official or an unpractical draughtsman, they 
do about as much evil as good; and when ex- 
pounded in the newer light of the most 
recently appointed and consequential of in- 
spectors, these bye-laws become quite frequently 
nonsensical, and may be driven through by 
the proverbial coach and four. Even when 
framed carefully and by better men, such Acts 
will never teach an architect his business ; they 
will only cast reflections on his ability and 
reliability, and at the best merely serve to keep 
the jerry builder within certain bounds. 

That municipal authorities have strange 
ways of dealing with art is well known; but 
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will you let me give you an example of this, 
which I recently read about. A fine, large, 
stained-glass window in a certain town hall 
had got broken, and the estimate for repairs, 
according to the invariable rule, came to too 
much. ‘I'o reduce this, one council member ™ 
suggested litho glass, which brought the 
sarcastic rejoinder, “ Why not try rags?” 
After some discussion the following amend- 


matter stand over until the holes get bigger !” 
Comment is useless, one can only gasp at such 
consummate folly. That the average com-— 
mitteeman is hopeless, architects who have 
come into contact with him are well aware, 
but when he is burdened with the additiona! 
responsibility and care of the ratepayers” 
money, he becomes quite obstreperous. “I 
object,” he loudly asserts, “to have my re- 
sponsibility as a member of this council placed” 
on the shoulders of an architect; the better 
way for us is to use our own common-sense, 
and, as we have to pay the piper, it is only 
fair that we should call the tune, by selecting 
the design ourselves, quite independent of the 
advice of the architect, who,’ he declares, 
“being a specialist and an expert, is a 
dangerous man to follow.” * 

That universal dissatisfaction prevails 
amongst architects, in regard to competitions, 
is not much to be wondered at, when we con: 
sider how often the assessor’s decisions are 
ruthlessly overturned by the use of what the 
bumptious councillor calls “his own common: 


sense.” These, then, are the class of people 
who adjudicate on the plans for the building 
of what should be some of our finest example 
of architecture. They either use their so 
called common-sense, or take the advice of 2 
incompetent and possibly interested assessoi 
and the result is that the man in the street, 
having only bad architecture before him, 
will never grow wise, and the young architec- 


necktie, as he passes along the street only 
stops to ejaculate, “ Who did that?” while an 
expression of disgust, engendered by his 
superior knowledge, appears on his astheti 
countenance, ua 
Speaking of knowledge leads one to mention 
an example of that time-worn maxim, “ That 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The 
little knowledge which the public have got 
hold of in this case, is what they call “ style.” 
They will insist that every building is 
built in a certain style, and if their 
architectural friend cannot tell them to 
which style a certain building conforms, he i 
put down, through no fault of his own, as¢ 
fellow who doesn’t know his business. Th 
architect who cannot unblushingly say, te 
satisfy their inordinate thirst for knowledge, | 
that such and such a tenement is built in the 
Early Florentine Renaissance, or tenth cen= 
tury Gothic is thought little of. a 
That a so-called style is the outcome 6 
centuries of growth, and the development 
the ideas, not of one man, but of a grea 
number, they cannot understand, and 
calmly ask you to invent a new style speciall} 
for them, as they would like this new butcher's: 
shop, which they intend to open, to have . 
good advertisement, and this new style woul 
serve to draw the customers from the riva 
shop across the way. This commercial profit 
making spirit is indeed much to blame for t 
evil days on which architecture has fallen. I 
shows itself in the keen cutting that is done b; 
contractors for a building, and in the parsi-) 
monius way in which our best buildings, or 
what should be our best buildings, are treatec 
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yetween the architect and that more particular 
art of the public, namely, the client. What 
vision of beneficence he appears to the budd- 
ig architect, that first client of his, and how 
ie delights to tell his friends of what a client 
f his once said or did. Alas, this ere long 
yecomes a tale of woe, for the ideal client, who 
a joy for ever, has not yet appeared. 
0 work for him at first is really quite 
onour, but after a while the balance seems 
the other side, and the client’s many 
aries become nauseous. To begin with, he 
very vague ideas as to the sort of house 
wants, while you have very strong ideas as 
he sort of house he ought to have. He 
insist on having a design that is really 
, and will not accept one that is “not half 
” He has no imagination, is always com- 
cial, has a notion that you adopted the 
ession by way of amusement, and con- 
s that an architect is a useless luxury. 
hat’s the good of my having an archi- 
to plan my drains for me,’ he will 
; “the sanitary authorities are paid to 
after them, and even if they don’t 
$ as well as the architect, it will cost me 
anyway. The Master of Works will soon 
ul me my walls are not thick enough, the 
ists too narrow, or the damp course (what- 
x that is) not putin. No, I don’t need an 
chitect, a builder will do all I want,’ and 
@ builder does it all, more or less, with the 
1 results, one of the smallest being that 
extras amount to several times what the 
itect’s fees would have been. 
ake another of the forms in which a client 
ppears. His first idea is that he wants a 
ally good thing. The drawings are prepared, 
hedules issued, filled up, and returned, and 
en the disillusion commences. He always 
gins with a palace and ends with a hen- 
and the worst feature of the whole 
ness is that the architect has to expend a 
‘y considerable time and no little skill in the 
luction of the estimates, with the only and 
vitable result, the reduction of his own fees. 
ould he charge, then the client feels he has 
Tievance in having to pay percentage on 
rk which was not done, and he is never 
skward in telling you so. 
fhe main idea of the average client is to get 
8 money’s worth, quantity rather than refine- 
nt, and as a result he gets either plain 
m-door architecture or a job fussy and over- 
ed with so-called ornament, the whole 
ig treated in what one might call the 
ic-house ” style. 
hat this is the fault of the architect occa- 
ally is true, but there is no denying the 
that if the average architect desires to 
nh his bread and butter, or even his bread 
hout the butter, he must follow out his 
nt’s wishes very rigorously, with very 
ve regard to the dimensions of his bank- 
c, endeavouring to lead him in a right 
eee yet remembering that he is 
NN 
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paid, not that he may carry out some fancy 
ideas of his own, at his client’s expense, but, 
that his employer may have the house, or 
factory, which he believes most suitable for 
himself. ~The client must get rid of the 
profit-making spirit, which is the ruin of 
artistic taste ; or should his income place him 
above this, then he should try not to act like 
the Yankee millionaire, who, in instructing 
the artist as to the painting of his daughter’s 
portrait, told him to sling on plenty of paint 
as money was no object. 

It is in his want of capacity as a business man, 
that an architect so often fails, and: so causes 
his clients’ mistrust, especially in financial 
matters. He has to be both an artist and a 
business man—two hardly compatible things 
—but yet it seems to be the practical and 
business-like man who forces his way to the 
front, and becomes the really successful archi- 
tect; for the public, taking the most sensible 
view of the matter, have the idea that it is no 
use being able to design a really artistic gable 
if you cannot give instructions how to build 
it, or if the gable will not stand when built. 
But when one considers the enormous 
amount of knowledge expected of the 
modern architect, there is little cause for 
wonder if he be deficient in some of the 
numerous branches of his profession. He must 
have a knowledge of all the arts and all the 
sciences, and look at work from a tradesman’s 
and craftsman’s point of view; in short, be an 
artist, constructor, and engineer, and in 
addition to this, be a gentleman both in 
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feelings and manners, and have sufficient con- 
fidence in himself to enable him to act quickly 
and firmly in responsible positions. 

That an architect should know about all the 
many branches which come under his super- 
vision is necessary, but that he should give 
the drawings and instructions for each and all 
of these when they come as part of the work 
which he is carrying out, [am doubtful. If the 
building is one in which some special arrange- 
ment of a heating system is required, let him 
call in the heating engineer ; if in sanitary 
matters, the sanitary engineer, andso on; then 
let him consult with each specialist and learn 
from him as a specialist, which system would 
be the best to adopt for the work he requires 
done, and in this way the science will be 
advanced, instead of retarded, as it so often is 
by the blundering of architects, who, having 
such a good conceit of themselves, believe they 
should do all. Life is far too short to learn a 
fraction of what the architect should be pro- 
ficient in nowadays, and special subjects are 
better left in the hands of specialists, always 
provided that the architect intelligently 
supervises the work. 

I am led to this remark by the experience 
which architects so often have when they 
propose to their clients to call in the aid of a 
specialist. But then the client expects far 
too much from the architect, complaining 
about things quite outside the professional 
control, and although the subjects may vary, 
yet the style of the letter altereth not: “ Dear 
sir,—Please call here at once, as the rats have 
got into the kitchen, and we want to know 
how to get them out”; or “ Dear sir,—The 
smell of paint in the house is something awful; 
please advise us what to do, as even our food 
tastes of oil and turpentine.” But these are 
mild samples of what the architect—poor man 
—is subjected to. 

When asked as to how the indifference of 
the public to architecture is to be got over, 
the answer is sometimes given, “Give good 
exhibitions of drawings of buildings, and the 
public will soon show more interest in them.” 
This, in my small opinion, will be of little use. 
How much interest is taken in the architec- 
tural room in the average art exhibition? If 
a man wishes to see architecture it is not by 
looking at drawings, which are at the best 
only what the photo is to the subject, but he 
must learn to look around him as he walks 
down the street, for every street is in itself an 
architectural exhibition with both good and 
bad work in it, and practice will soon enable 
him to distinguish good from bad. As long 
as his study of architecture is confined to 
art exhibitions, or when on the hunt for a 
house to flit into, his indifference will not be- 
come lessened. Why should not the study of 
architecture be considered part of the educa- 
tion of a gentleman? Why should not the 
interest which even the holiday tripper shows 
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in old buildings, be extended by him to our 
new buildings? Even although his interest 
in old buildings be chiefly in what has been 
called architectural freaks (I refer to leaning 
towers, crooked spires, haunted castles, and 
such like), and even although we do not build 
nowadays out of the plumb—that is to say, 
intentionally—yet I venture to say that in a 
walk along one of our own streets he would 
find plenty of architectural freaks to interest 
‘him, and far funnier ones than those of “ Ye 
olden times.” Still, I am of the opinion that 
itis better to excite public attention by eccen- 
tricity than to let it slumber on in indifference. 

But-still there is one who requires improving 
quite as much as, nay more than, the man in 
the street, and that is the architect himself. 
To name only two professions, those of Medicine 
and Law, a candidate for these must pass stiff 
examinations after his heavy course of study, 
before he is allowed to practice. Why should 
the would-be architect not require to do like- 
wise? The entry into the profession is far too 
easily made by the youth whv considers he hasa 
taste for drawing; and how can the standing 
of the architect be bettered when all those who, 
perhaps not physically, yet as regards their pro- 
posed life-work, are halt, maimed,and blind, are 
allowed, with no restrictions whatever and with 
few qualifications to begin their apprentice- 
ship, blossom into so-called draughtsmen, and 
eventually begin business and help to swell 
the already large amateur element which 
renders our cities hideous. 

Still we must be careful not to overdo this 
on the other hand, for cramming will not 
make an architect, and if a man is to be 
honoured by certain initials being added to 
his name, it were better, to my mind, that 
such should be given him as a result of good 
work carried out, rather than for book know- 
ledge or designs for castles in the air. 

That the public and the architect are less 
antagonistic than they used to be seems 
apparent, but yet there is room for further 
improvement. That the public are becoming 
more and more interested in art matters is 
obvious, and if this interest be conducted on 
the right lines, it will soon exhibit itself in 
architecture. That the lines are not always 
laid right may be judged from the following, 
which I recently read. “Ina certain garden 
in the Forest Hill district of London the 
owner has placed a plaster cast of that 
celebrated piece of statuary, known as the 
Laocoon group.” The subject, you will 
recollect, is that of the father struggling 
with the snake for his two children. 
Regarded as a help to the beautifying of 
his house and garden, this was so far so good. 
Here, however, the man’s good intentions 
failed, for he endeavoured to further beautify 


the cast, by painting the legs of the father and ; 


two sons, respectively blue and green, and 
obtained a most realistic serpent by the aid of 
black spots on a red ground! This is perhaps 
rather an extreme case, still it serves to illus- 
trate the necessity of improvement on the 
right lines. 

Better working between the contractor and 
the architect will help in the production of 
better work, and a continuation of the added 
interest which the craftsman takes in his 
work, will tend greatly to this desirable end. 
Another method which will help towards 
reviving architecture, and one which must 
come sooner or later, is the registration of 
architects. So much structural work and 
consequently the safety of the public, is 
now thrown on the architect’s shoulders, that 
it is imperative that he be thoroughly 
efficient, and registration will go far to effect 
this. 

While much may be done by the interest of 
the private builder in the work which is being 
erected for him, yet more may be done by the 
intelligent interest of the citizen in the build- 
ings of his city. If this interest were keenly 
felt, would, to give only one example, our 
great cathedrals be desecrated in the manner 
they so often are? We erect a building, and 
over the door inscribe the words, “To the 


‘both beautiful and useful, satisfying the 
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Glory of God,” and then use it for our own 
self-glorification, by placing on the floors or 
walls, tombs and monuments. If we must have 
our heroes glorified, why not have a building 
specially for the purpose, in which their great 
and good qualities might be emblazoned in 
gilt on marble and granite, and not have our 
cathedrals and churches spoiled by the inse: 
tion of busts, marble slabs, and such like into 
the walls, with no regard as to the suitability 
of the monument for the place, less for the 
good work ruthlessly broken to get them in, 
and, least of all, a thought as to the sanctity 
of the building. 
If the architecture of the future is to show 
further improvement, it does not lie entirely 
with the architect to make that improvement, 
He must have an appreciative public to work 
for, an appreciation not born of ignorance, but 
of a taste for what is true and good ; and even 
in this eminently practical age the true and 
good can surely be incorporated with actual 
needs. 
If the attitude of the public to architecture 
is to be bettered, they must be taught how, 
why, and what to admire. Interest will follow, 
apathy disappear, and the outcome would be 
the production of better architecture, as an 
appreciative public would certainly stimulate 
the despairing architect to produce something 


public’s bodily wants, and not injuring their 
newly-found artistic susceptibilities. 

As architects there is no use in being too 
reverent for the past, no use in building for 
the future, when conditions may have changed 
entirely ; then let us build for the present, 
endeavouring to make it true and beautiful, 
and if it is the best that in us lies, then it 
will at least help towards the great end, the 
restoring of Architecture to its former and 
proper position as the ‘ Mother of the Arts.” 


A Statue of the late Miss Frances E. 
Willard is to be erected in Statuary Hall, 
Washington. This will be the first statue of 
a woman ever erected in Washington. The 
memorial will cost about £9,000. a 


Welbeck Abbey was Struck by Light- 
ning last week; the whole of the lead work 
was ripped away from the turret clock, and 
many of the squares of glass in the windows 
of the grand dining-room were smashed. ‘ 


A New Post Office at Greenock was 
opened on Whitsun Monday by Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, M.P. The plans for the new post 
office were prepared by Mr. W. W. Robertson 
of Edinburgh, and the building is situate in 
Catheart Street. It is built in Renaissance 
style, and has cost about £20,000. 
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THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUC- 
_ ‘TION OF BOARD SCHOOLS. 


4 BY T. J. BAILEY. 


¢ 

\. A* ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects took place last 

_ Monday evening at 9, Conduit Street, Regent 

Street, London, W., with the president, Pro- 

fessor G. Aitchison, A.R.A.,in the chair. It was 


a 


~ announced that Mr. George Frederick Bodley, 
_ A.R.A., of 7, Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C., 
_ had been nominated for election as a Fellow of 
the Institute. The minutes of the last meeting 


were passed. The secretary announced with 
_ regret the death of Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A., 
__ who was elected an Associate of the Institute 
in 1870,and a Fellow in 1880. A letter was 
_ read from Lord Reay, expressing his regret at 
being unable to attend the meeting to hear 
Mr. Bailey’s paper. The letter also expressed 
the writer’s high opinion of the author’s 
ability to deal with the subject he had chosen. 
The president congratulated the members 

resent attending for the first time since their 
election. Mr. I’. J. Bailey then read his paper 
on“ The Planning and Construction of Board 
Schools.” Dealing first with 


The Public Elementary School, 


the author dwelt upon the need for careful 
selection of the site. An ideal site would be 
one of about two acres, rectangular, with the 
longest side as a street frontage, and having a 
western aspect streetwards. ‘There should be 
‘proper provision of light and air, immunity 
from noise of traffic for classrooms, an open 
_ playground space of at least thirty superficial 
_ feet for each child, and of such a shape as to 
be available for games, such as football for 
the boys, tennis, &c., for the girls. In 
London and crowded districts where the ideal 
 380ft. minimum cannot be realised, the play- 
ound question is usually best solved by pro- 
viding on the ground level for boys and 
infants, and putting a flat over the whole top 
_ of the building to form a playground for the 
girls; where sufficiently large, playgrounds 
hould have a covered space, 50ft. or 60ft. by 
Sft. with sides inclosed, open in front tothe sun. 
arious desirable accessories to playgrounds, 
the most suitable paving, walls and rail- 
in gates, the school- keeper’s lodge, 
_ &, were duly detailed by the author. 
Next treating of the buildings, the author 
escribed the three-storey school as being the 

st usual type. The infants are on the 
ground floor, the girls on the ‘first floor, the 
_ boys above. The maximum size or accom- 
 modation of a group should not exceed 1548— 
in departments, boys 516, girls 516, infants 516 
—and if further accommodation is required, it 
_ should be provided by a separate mixed depart- 
ment. The hall, considered by the Board 
indispensable to every department, is a very 
_ good size at 54ft. by 80ft.; the classrooms, ten 
in number to each department, graduate from 
sixty to forty in accommodation. If possible, 
the main line of classrooms should tace the 
_ playgrounds rather than a noisy road, and draw 
eir light from the east, as that aspect suns 
up the rooms in the early morning and does not 
listurb them for the day. The hall, facing 
west, provides a good reservoir of sun-lighted 
air to help the classrooms, and is a cheerful 
place to march the classes into for recreative 
or collective purposes, Architecturally, this 
elevation, being the more broken up (com- 
rising the main lighting of the hall, the 
aircases, cloak and teachers’ room, and 
blocks and gable ends of wings), is more 
desirable for a street front than the long, 
_ unbroken line of classrooms. ‘Two staircases 
_ for each senior department are required, and 
two entrances for the infants on the ground 
oor. ‘The author then described in detail 
of the building, the dimensions 
various rooms and staircases, 


for floors and staircases, the requisite fittings 
and the lavatory and sanitary arrangements. 


Warming and Ventilation. 


Touching warming and ventilation, the 
author glanced at the efforts towards improve- 
ment in these matters during the last twenty 
years. He commended as very good the 
system of low-pressure hot water pipes, pipes 
round the walls and just above the 
floor, where the desks are placed, and 
a few ventilating radiators bringing in warm 
fresh air; but, even with this system, an open 
fire in the room is needed, the brick flue 
simply connecting with the outer air not being 
sufficient for extraction. The author had tried 
trunks from the ceiling line of each room 
gathered into groups with a single outlet equal 
to the combined area of the group, and 
with a coil of hot pipes in the same to 
produce an upcast. This was effectual as 
far as ventilation was concerned, but could 
not be recommended for schools of more 
than one storey in height; in three-storey 
buildings it had the effect of conveying 
the sound from the rooms below to those 
above, and disturbing the classes. The 
greatest care should be taken to get continued 
purity of air, and with as little trouble as 
possible. The system known as the “ Plenum ” 
effected this in the only satisfactory way; it 
introduced fresh filtered air above the heads 
of the occupants of the rooms, warm in winter 
and coolin summer, diffused it over the area, 
and extracted it at the floor level on the same 
side as the inlet, carrying away with it all the 
unpleasant odours of damp and _ evil-smelling 
garments. This system has the further 
advantage that where closed and even double 
windows are necessary to exclude noise, there 
is always a quiet side from which the supply 
of air can be drawn, and the closed and double 
windows improve the working. The cost is 
not appreciably more than an ordinary hot- 
water installation, but the builder’s work in- 
volved in the formation of ducts, flues, &c., is 
a rather costly item. In a section on 


Furniture and Fittings, 


the author dealt with the patterns of desks, 
and their arrangement in the various depart- 
ments, the lighting, the seating accommoda- 
tion, platforms, cupboards, and the adjuncts 
found essential for educational and recreative 
purposes. Interesting reference was made to 
an order issued by the Board to each of their 
schools requiring a plan of the departments to 
be prepared by the scholars under direction of 
the teacher, measured and drawn to a scale of 
an inch to 4ft., the furniture delineated, and 
the walls coloured in, and submitted to the 
architect for approval before being framed and 
hung up in the school. Some two or three 
hundred of these plans had been submitted to 
the author, and he had been much surprised and 
pleased at the high quality of the work. Few 
had been returned for revision, and some would 
have been no discredit to an architect’s office. 
The Higher Grade Schools, of which there are 
forty-four in operation under the London 
School Board, are equipped with rooms for 
science teaching, in addition to those for art 
and manual work. They comprise chemical 
and physical laboratories, with balance-room 
and small dark room for experiments in photo- 
graphy, and a store for chemicals, also a 
demonstrationand lecture-room. ‘The buildings, 
fittings, and general arrangements of the Cass- 
land Road School, Hackney, a typical example 
of the Higher Grade Schoo], were shown ina 
series of detail drawings exhibited by the 
lecturer. A third division of the paper was 
devoted to Buildings for Special Instruction, 
comprising centres for domestic economy 
(cookery, laundry-work, and housewifery), 
manual training in wood, manual training in 
metal-work, swimming. The combination of 
subjects in the Domestic Economy Curriculum 
has led to the requirement of a building in each 
case capable of giving proper facilities for 
the teaching. A typical building, planned 
after consultation with the committee in 
charge of these subjects and the lady super- 


-intendent, consisted of a classroom on the 


ground floor, 22ft. by 18ft., seated for forty 
girls, a kitchen, sitting-room, scullery, and 
bedroom, with entrance lobby and staircase 


leading to the laundry and cookery class- 
rooms on the upper floor, the object being to 
provide instruction in general housework, as 
well as cookery and laundry work. Details were ~ 
given of the requirements of the manual train- 
ing centres for wood and metal-work. With 
the sanction of the Education Department, the 
Board have decided to establish three swimming 
baths in connection with the schools at 
Marlborough Street, Southwark, Hugh Myd- 
dleton, Finsbury, and Lyham Road, Brixton. 
Particulars were given of the proposed bath 
at Lyham Road. The building will be separate 
from the school, and have a distinct and 
separate entrance, with  superintendent’s 
office, &e. The swimming pool will be 50ft. 
by 20ft., 2ft. Yin. deep at one end and 
5ft. 6in. at the other, lined with white glazed 
bricks, and having dressing boxes, spray baths, 
w.c.’s, &c., and washing and drying room for 
towels and bathing-dresses. The water will 
be warmed by the injection of steam round 
the sides close to the bottom of the bath, the 
pipes being in chases, and cased for protection. 
Special Schools. 

The mixing of children mentally weak with 
those of normal intellect being productive of 
undesirable effects on both, it has been found 
necessary to provide accommodation for these 
in specially planned buildings. There are 
thirty-nine centres in actual work in London, 
with 1,597 children on the rolls (October 31st, 
1898), and about thirty-five more are either in 
course of building or immediately contem- 
plated. The unit for classroom is less than 
that for the ordinary school, more individual 
attention being required. ‘The classrooms 
are all on the ground floor, are 20ft. square, 
and seated for twenty children. A hall corri- 
dor about 20ft. wide, well warmed, and 
made as cheerful as possible, is provided 
for exercise, drill, &c. A good lavatory 
and baths are provided, boys and girls are 
frequently taught in mixed classes, but 
have separate playgrounds and offices. Schools 
for the deaf are also provided on the centre 
system, and are much on the same plan as 
those for the mentally defective. The class- 
rooms are smaller, 18ft. square, and seated for 
ten. Seats should be arranged in a circle, and 
the rooms should have a strong high, or top 
light, so that the lips of the children can be 
watched and studied, they being taught to read 
what is said by the lip movement. The Board 
have seventeen centres in operation, with 
513 children on the rolls (October 31st, 1898), 
and seven in course of provision. Particulars 
were given by the author of a scheme for the 
establishment by the School Board of a home 
for the boarding and instruction of deaf 
children who had to be taught on the sign 
system. The schools will be built on the 
cottage home principle, the number in each 
home not to exceed ten, and the training will 
be largely agricultural or horticultural. In 
most divisions of the London district school 
accommodation has to be provided for a few 
blind children. These number about 150, dis- 
tributed over eight centres, and it is generally 
sufficient to provide two small classrooms at 
each centre with separate entrances, cloak 
rooms and lavatories, the classes being mixed. 
Separate play-yards and closets are necessary 

(To be concluded.) 


Electric Light Extension at Edin- 
burgh.—It was resolved at a meeting of the 
Electric Lighting Committee to recommend 
the extension of the electric lighting subway 
from Picardy Place to Little King Street, at a 
cost of about £1,500. 

Excavations at Canterbury Cathedral. 
—Excavations conducted by Mr. St. John Hope 
on behalf of the Society of Antiquaries have 
been in progress during the past few days in 
the garden adjoining the residence of the 
Bishop of Dover, in the precincts of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Five Early English corbels were 
found beneath the site of the old monastery 
dining-hall, similar to those recently found 
during excavations for the Archiepiscopal 
Palace. The discoveries go to prove that the 
whole of the buildings on this side of the 
cloisters were entirely rebuilt in the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND.* 


Br ANTHONY SCOTT. 


(Continued from page 235, No. ccxwiv.) 


ee hi PETRIE says: “It is very evident that 
whatever may have been the original 
intention of the builders as to the use to 
which the towers were to be put, or what- 
ever the use to which they have in the course 
of time been putas the necessity arose. It would 
be rather an absurd assertion to state that 
the large towers which we see standing before 
us to-day were built even as far back as 
early Christian times, to hang the tiny little 
hand-bells which were then in use; but with 
later developments of both buildings and bells 
there can be no possible doubt as to the fact 
that the towers served as bell houses.” One of 
the last towers built in Ireland was that of 
Ardmore, in co. Waterford, and I observed 
that even in this tower no provision had been 
originally made for a beam or fixtures of any 
kind to carry a bell, but the interior bore 
marked traces of cuttings having been subse- 
quently made for this or some purposes of the 
kind. It is at all events quite evident that 
the towers, if not chiefly constructed as places 
of refuge, were at least used for that purpose 
afterwards. Taking into account the fact that 
the country at the time was governed by pro- 
vincial kings and petty chieftains who were 
eternally at war and raiding each other’s 
territory, there must have been but little 
security tor either life or movable property. 
It is a well-known fact that the domestic 
architecture of the Middle Ages was designed 
and constructed to meet the requirements of 
lawless times ; itis therefore quite reasonable 
to suppose that ecclesiastics had to look to 
their own security and that of their effects. 
They could not build their churches and 
dwellings within fortifications, they built in 
the cpen plains and valleys, and were conse- 
quently exposed to the attacks of marauding 
freebooters, men who lived by rapine, and 
would carry off church property with as easya 
conscience as that of any ordinary layman. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Fahey, Vicar-general of 
the diocese of Kilmacduagh, in a work pub- 
lished in 1893, entitled “The History and 
Antiquities of the Diocese of Kilmacduagh,” 
devotes a chapter to the subject of the round 
towers generally, but more particularly to the 
Round Tower of Kilmacduagh in his own 
extensive parish. Dr. Fahey considers that 
the Round Tower of Kilmacduagh is by 
no means the earliest stone building at 
Kilmacduagh, but there is a close aflinity 
of style between the masonry of the Round 
Tower and that of the Cathedral Church, 
which undoubtedly is one of the latest 


* A paper read before the Society of Architects on 
Thursday, April 27th. 


buildings at Kilmacduagh. The masonry in 
the lower part of the tower and church may 
be termed cyclopean, if the term is admissible, 
in closely-jointed hewn stone of great size. 
There is another peculiarity in the masonry 
which I have not seen elsewhere, except in the 
west end of the cathedral church at Glenda- 
laugh, namely, a peculiar notching or checking 
of some of the large stones. ‘This tower is 
110ft. in height, the circumference at base 
56ft. and leans about 2ft. or 2ft. Gin. from the 
perpendicular ; in this respect it is frequently 
compared to the leaning tower of Pisa, The 
doorway measures 6ft. 10in. high, and is cir- 
cular headed, the arch being cut out of a single 
stone, the jambs incline slighly towards the 
top, the sill stands 26ft. from the ground. The 
historian Archdale puts this down as leaning 
174ft. out of the perpendicular, or 43ft, more 
than the tower of Pisa. This is a fair sample 
of reckless writing. It may be well to explain 
here what I believe to be the sole and only 
cause of the leaning of this tower. It may 
appear strange, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that the ancient ecclesiastical buildings, includ- 
ing theround towers, have practically no footing 
courses and very little foundations. In the case 
of the tower the walls at foundation are 
generally very thick, and in this way being 
circular, and from 13ft. to 18ft. in diameter, 


' may be said to practically cover the whole area 


within the external circumference. The foun- 
dation at Kilmacduagh is 5ft. to 5ft. 2in. thick. 
The tower is built upon soft, vegetable earth. 
The depth of rich, brown, vegetable earth 
between the lower footing course and the 
undisturbed virgin earth varied from about 
22in. on the east side to 26in. and 28in. on the 
west side. It can be easily conceived that the 
leaning of the tower towards the west was due 
to a greater depression caused by the 
immense superincumbent weight on the thick 
layer of soil on the west than the lighter layer 
on the east. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt as to the tower having been built in a 
Christian burial ground and on the top of 
Christian graves, as three human skeletons 
were found side by side, partly in the centre 
and partly under the foundation of the tower, 
and facing the east, which is the general mode 
of Christian sepulture in Ireland. Similar 
excavations have been made with a like result 
in the towers of Kilkenny, Ardmore, and 
Drumbo, &e. 

The latest published work which I have met 
with, devoting a chapter to the round towers, 
is “Devenish: Its History, Antiquities, 
and ‘Traditions,’ by the Rev. James HE. 
McKenna, C.C., M.R.I.A., Enniskillen. The 
work is beautifully illustrated, and gives a 
fine photo view of the tower, a section to scale, 
as well as various details and measurements. 
The total vertical height of the tower of 
Devenish is 81ft. 6in.; circumference at base, 
49ft. 9in. ; immediately under cornice, 42ft. 7in.; 
cone capping perpendicular, height, 14ft. 10in. 
The door is 8ft. 6in. over plinth, and measures 
5ft. 3in. in height, by 2ft.in width, having a 
semicircular arched head, the arch being 
formed of five stones, neatly and closely 
jointed. The jambs and arch are decorated 
with a flat band or architrave. Immediately 
under the spring of the arch is a stout iron 
hook to receive the door hinge, while directly 
under this there is a socket to receive the heel 
spud of door. The tower was divided originally 
into five storeys, the floors having been sup- 
ported on offsets, which run all the way round 
the interior and project about 6in. Between 
each two offsets are a pair of corbels, evidently 
intended to support stairs. On a level with 
the cornice, and immediately under the conical 
cap, there is a similar string course which 
could not be intended to support a floor, as the 
space in attic would be very limited indeed. 
The top storey is lighted with four square 
openings ; each of the other storeys has one 
opening. The most interesting feature of the 
tower is the richly sculptured cornice under 
the cap, which displays four quaintly carved 
human heads over the four windows. The 


E‘ stones of both interior and exterior are dressed 


to the required course, which justified Arch- 
dale in comparing it to a “gun barrel.” 

In deseribing the construction and charac- 
teristic features of the towers, I cannot do 
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DETAIL OF DECORATION OF AN IRISH TOWER, — 


better than quote Dr. Petrie, for my experience © 
is that he has most accurately described them — 
in every detail. These towers are cylindrical 
structures, usually tapering upwards and 
varying in height from 50ft. to perhaps 
150ft., and in external circumference at the — 
base from 40ft. to 60ft. or somewhat more. — 
They have usually a circular projecting base, — 
consisting of one, two, or three steps, or 
plinths, and are finished at the top with a 
conical roof of stone, which frequently, as — 
there is every reason to believe, terminated — 
with a cross formed of a single stone. The — 
wall towards the base is never less than 3ft.in 
thickness ; it is usually more, and occasionally 
5ft., being always in accordance with the pro- — 
portions of the building. In the interior, 
they are divided into storeys varying in~ 
number from five to eight, as the height of © 
the tower permits, and usually about 12ft. in - 
height. These storeys are marked either by 
projecting belts of stone, set-off ledges, or 
holes in the wall to receive joists on which 
rested the floors, which were almost always of — 
wood, In the uppermost of these storeys the 
wall is perforated by two, four, five, six, or 
eight apertures, but most usually four, which 
sometimes face the cardinal points and some-— 
times not; the lowest storey or rather its placeis — 
sometimes composed of solid masonry, but in-* 
stances of this kind wouldappear to be very rare. 
When notso it has never any aperture tolightit. 
The second storey is usually perforated by the 
entrance doorway, and is generally from 8ft. to” 
30ft. from the ground, and only large enough 
to admit a single person at a time. The 
intermediate storeys are each lighted by a 
single aperture placed variously and usually 
of very small size, though in some instances 
that directly over the doorway is of a size 
little less than the doorway, and would appear 
to be intended as a second entrance. I do not 
agree with Petrie in this assumption. I have 
never met with an example of a window over 
the entrance doorway which impressed me 
with the idea that it was ever intended to be 
used as an auxiliary to the doorway proper. 
The large window over door was more. p 
bably used for protecting the door. The door 
of Devenish Tower was clearly forced from 
the outside at some time. If there was no 
means of protecting the door, what was to 
prevent the attacking party forcing it? 
In their masonic construction the towers 
present a considerable variety, which I asse 
goes a long way to prove my suggestion that 
in these buildings, as well as in every other 
class of architectural structures, there hai 
been great development from things poor am 
simple (like the round cells and houses at the 
start) to the beautiful and lofty tower at thi 
finish as ages rolled by. The generality ¢ 
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those which now exist are built of that kind 
of careful masonry called spawled rubble, in 
which small stones shaped by the hammer, are 
placed in every interstice of the larger stones, 
so that very little mortar appears on the 
surface of the finished wall, and thus the out- 
side of spawled masonry especially presents 
an almost uninterrupted surface of stone, 
supplementary splinters being carefully 
centred in the joints of the undried wall. 
Such also is the style of masonry of the most 
ancient churches, but it should be added that 
in the interior of the walls of both grouting 
is generally, but not. always, abundantly used. 
Tn some instances, however, the towers present 
a surface of ashlar masonry (but rarely laid in 
courses perfectly regular) both externally and 
internally, though more usually on the exterior 
only, and, in a few instances, the lower por- 
tions of the towers exhibit less of regularity 
than the upper parts. 
In their architectural features an equal 
diversity of style is observable, and of these 
the doorway is the most remarkable. When 
the tower is of rubble masonry the doorways 
seldom have any decorations, and are either 
quadrangular and covered with a lintel of a 
single stone of great size, or semi-circular and 
headed either by the construction of a regular 
arch or the cutting of a single stone, hollowed 
‘out to resemble an arch. There are, however, 
two instances of very richly decorated door- 
ways in towers of this description, namely, 
those of Kildare and Timahoe. In the more 
regularly constructed towers the doorways are 
always arched semi-circularly, and are usually 
ornamented with architraves or bands on 
their extreme faces and sometimes a roll 
moulding. The upper apertures but very 
rarely present any decorations, and are most 
usually of a quadrangular form. They are, 
however, sometimes semi-circular headed, and 
still oftener present the triangular, or straight- 
sided arch. I should further add that in the 
construction of this aperture very frequent 
amples occur of that kind of masonry, con- 
ting of long and short stones alternately, 
h is more generally considered by anti- 
quaries as a characteristic of the Saxon 
architecture in England. 
The stones used in the construction of the 
towers varied with the locality in which they 
e built, and consisted generally of blue 
limestone, which is the most general formation 
he country. Black calp, green clay, mica 
te, a little granite, generally in doorways, as 
Glendalough, and sandstone, &c. ‘The 
mitive stone-built churches from the days 
‘the circular churches, without exception, 
ere all quadrangular on plan. The peculiar 
ona at Gallerus would:appear to be the 
transition from the round to the square, 
in later years the majority of these 
hes have had small chancels added to 
1 at the eastern end in all cases, and cut- 
away the east end wall of the church and 
ming an arched opening in same to connect 
the older church, or what then became 
ave. In some cases new doorways and 
w windows were introduced, and in all such 
ditions, alterations, or improvements there 
been no attempt at imitation, bonding or 
terlocking the new work with old. ‘The 
Round Towers have been less tampered with 
r altered than any other class of architectural 
ins in the country. There are, however, 
me instances of alteration, such as the 
Jattlemented tops to be seen at Kildare and 
Uloyne, the stunted capping which replaces 
the original conical capping, as at Donaghmore, 
co. Meath, and Lusk, co. Dublin. In the 
construction of the towers each architect 
seemed to follow his own fancy (except in 
undity alone), so much do they vary in 
height and in the disposition and number of 
the apertures, and in the height the different 
doorways stand from the ground. 
__I feel assured that this was proportioned to 
the surrounding ecclesiastical buildings and 
the requirements of the place. It be- 
nes evident when we compare the towers 
remaining with one another, that very 
derable developments of knowledge, with 
essive skill in the art of building, may 
aced in the various examples, and that 
@ signs of change are analogous to that 
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which took place in the church architecture 
of Ireland after the eighth century. The 
transition from coarse rubble masonry with 


_ square headed openings, to neatly dressed and 


coursed ashlar, with circular head and moulded 
arched openings, has evidently been of slow 
growth. The remains of the existing towers 
might be classified into three or four distinct 
groups, showing the transition from those 
built with unhammered field boulders, and 
those buildings having circular arched moulded 
openings, with correctly radiated arch joints 
and moulded architraves as at Timahoe, 
Armadown, Temple Finan, Kells, O’Rorke’s 
Tower, Disert O’Dea, &c. The first circular 
headed openings in both church and tower 
were formed or scooped out of one large stone 
which formed the lintel, and was generally 
the full width of the wall. In the case of 
window openings of the churches, they were 
very small openings on the outside, and deeply 
splayed on the inside. In the case of the 
tower openings, the top lights were seldom, if 
ever, splayed, but the smaller openings are 
slightly splayed. 

As regards the suggestion that the towers 
have been surmounted by crosses composed of 
a single stone, we have at least one example, 
that of Ardmore. In Dr, Smith’s “ History of 
Waterford,” published early in the seventeenth 
century, he has given an illustration of the 
tower of Ardmore, showing the cone to have 
terminated with a cross, and so satisfactory 
was the evidence in the case, that when the 
tower was being restored in 1875, the cone 
was surmounted by a terminal in the shape of 
a Celtic cross. In Glendalough the whole 
cone or cap was missing at the time the ruins 
were vested in the Board of Works as national 
monuments, but a large amount of the original 
stones which formed the capping were found 
in the burial ground, in the centre of which 
the tower stands. The most important stone 
found was the apex stone, which, like that of 
Ardmore, had a deeply cut socket, about 4in. 
or 44in. square, which could be there for no 
other purpose than the reception of the shaft 
of terminal, and I think it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to assume that such 
terminal was neither more nor less than a 
representation of a cross of some kind. The 
apex stone at Glendalough occupies to-day the 
same position which it occupied centuries ago, 
minus the terminal cross. The conical cap 
was rebuilt principally with the old stones, 
and the apex stone replaced, but the Govern- 
ment authorities, in conjunction with the 
Church Temporalities Commissioners, decided 
not to replace the cross, considering it more 
desirable to still leave the question of the 
Christian origin of the towers open to dis- 
cussion, 

One of the buildings at Glendalough is a 
stone-roofed church, and one of the finest 
specimens of its kind in Ireland. On the 
western gable of this church rises a small 
belfry tower, an exact fac-simile of the large 
round tower which stands at a distance of 
about sixty or seventy yards away. ‘This 
building is supposed to be the first attempt in 
Ireland to unite church and tower. That it 
has been built with the church cannot be 
denied; it requires no expert knowledge to 
prove this. Anyone can see it to be part and 
parcel of the stone roof of the church. This 
small tower has an apex stone identical in 
every respect to the apex stone of the large 
tower, and it has also a socket for the reception 
of a terminal, which terminal must have been 
a Christian emblem, and that emblem must of 
a certainty have been no other than a cross. 
We have crosses in relief over the doorways of 
the towers of Antrim, Donaghmore, co. Meath, 
and Breckin—in Scotland—a round tower 
built by Irish missionaries, and no person will, 
I think, attempt to deny that these crosses in 
relief are coeval with the said towers. If they 
were incised crosses there would be room for 
argument, for they could be incised at any 
time since the erection of the towers. Having 
these crosses and figures of the Crucifixion 
carved on the lower portions of the tower, is 
there any valid reason to deny that the conical 
cap of the towers terminated with a cross? 
So far as my judgment and experience goes, I 
see no just reason for doubt. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoud im all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 

To the Editor of THz BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Torquay. 

Dear Srr,—I should feel obliged if you 
could give me your opinion on the following : 
In a recent settlement of accounts on a villa 
contract, the architect concerned deducted a 
provisional sum (which he had stipulated in 
his specification) twice, or double the amount 
of sum stated, his reason being that by an 
error the item was set down in quantities 
twice. But I contend that as I prepared my 
own quantities, they did not form part of the 
contract, and that, therefore, he had no right 
to make such deduction, beyond the amount 
specified.—Y ours faithfully, EL Beas 


We think the double deduction was wrong. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORSHIPS. 
To the Editor of THE BurLpERs’ JouURNAL. 
New Wanpbswortu, S.W. 
Dear Srr,—Kindly inform me through 
your columns the qualification necessary for a 
district surveyor.—Yours faithfully, F.R. 


It is first necessary to pass the special and 
very severe examination to qualify as a 
district surveyor, of which detailed particulars 
are to be obtained from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W. After 
that, appointment rests in the hands of the 
County Council as vacancies occur. To have 
passed the examination gives no right to 
appointment, though it is a necessary pre- 
cedent. G. A, T. M, 


WROUGHT IRON BEAMS. 
To the Editor of THE BuiLpERs’ JouRNAL. 
Lonpon, S.E. 


Sir,—In the supplement to the BurnpErs’ 
JouRNAL for last week, in the article on 
“ Wrought Iron Beams,” the second equation 
for box girder is wrong; it should be 7°31 sq. 
in., instead of 6°31 sq. in. Would not the 
6°74 sq. in. in the previous equation be 
sufficient P— Yours truly, J. P. BISHOP. 


We are obliged to our correspondent for 
pointing out the error, which arises from the 
accidental substitution of the figure “4” for 
“5” in the preceding line. But the whole 
paragraph might be omitted, as the 6°74 sq. in. 
of the previous equation might safely be taken 
as sufficient. 


SWISS ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor of Tur BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Newton Assor. 


Dear Sir,—I am about to design a small 
villa residence in the “Swiss Style” for a 
client of mine. I should be much gratified if 
you would kindly inform me in your 
enquiries column what books I can get on the 
subject, viz., Swiss Architecture. I should 
like a book with descriptions of the style and 
illustrations of examples executed in the same. 
—Yours truly, “SWITZERLAND.” 


“Varius’ L’Architecture Pittoresque en 
Suisse” is a book that will suit your require- 
ments. It contains forty-eight engraved plates 
of plans, elevations, sections and details, and 
could probably be obtained from Mr. B. T. 
Batsford, of 94, High Holborn, W.C, 


ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHING. 
To the Editor of THe Buiipers’ JOURNAL. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Dear Sir,—Can you advise me as to the 
best kind of pen and paper for pen-and-ink 
sketching? What can one do to gain some 
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style, or, indeed, any degree of facility in such 
sketching, and what reproductions of archi- 
tectural work can you suggest to study ?— 
Yours truly, B. B. 

The pen used for pen and ink sketching 
depends so much on your style of sketching, 
that it is not easy to advise the best to use; 
avoid, however, all fine pens, as the use of 
these invariably makes a drawing look scratchy. 
An ordinary writing pen is often the best to 
use, more especially when it is a little worn. 
Whatman’s mounted board—not “ surface ”— 
isthe best we know of for pen-and-ink draw- 
ing. With regard to the reproduction of 
architectural drawing for study we should 
suggest that you obtain a copy of “ Pennell’s ” 
work on pen-and-ink drawing, where you will 
find all the best work of the day. It is a great 
mistake to endeavour to copy the technique of 
any one man, as this eventually leads to a 
loss of all individuality.—H. I. T. 


JOINT DRAINAGE. 
To the Editor of Tur Buinners’ JOURNAL. 


Lonpon, N. 


Dear Srr,—You kindly answered some 
questions of mine in your issue, dated April 
12th, page 154, on the above. Unfortunately 
the Sanitary Inspector refuses to admit your 
view and says it is a joint drain repairable by 
the owner; while the L.C.C. state that the 
question of liability depends very largely on 
the circumstances under which the drain was 
laid; and although they both state that I am 
under some misapprehension as to the effect of 
recent decisions, neither of them gives any 
hint as to what circumstances cause a joint 
drain to be considered to be a sewer. I should 
be glad if you could give me any further advice. 
Should I have to give way owing to being un- 
able to fight the question, have!I any claim on 
the adjoining owner for expenses incurred in 
connection with the joint drain? As I have 
received notice to open the drain, and as it runs 
under a building, this means considerable 
expense.— Yours faithfully, 


Our previous reply was based upon personal 
experience of a similar case in one of the 
London suburbs just outside the jurisdiction 
of the L.C.C.. The question is one which has 
been contested, we believe, more than once, 
and quite possibly.the L.C.C. are right in 
saying that special circumstances must be con- 
sidered in each case. This being so, we would 
suggest that a solicitor be consulted, to whom 
everything can bo exactly and_ personally 
explained. Gaal 


LIAS LIME FOR PLASTERING. 
To the Editor of Ton BuiLpErs’ JOURNAL. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 


Drin Sir,—May we ‘have through the 
valued Enquiry Department your opinion as 
to the suitability of stone lime for plastering 
purposes? We have recently erected a house 
and have used the best lias lime we could pro- 
cure. In mixing a proper, but not excessive, 
quantity of sand was used and hair as cus- 
tomary. It has not, however, been. very 
satisfactory, the ceilings particularly lacking 
cohesive power, and in some parts~ it, has 
become detached, although the key has not 
given way. Can you suggest any: reason for 
this P—Yours truly, 

“YOUNG BUILDERS.” 


Lias lime is very variable in nature and 
quality, and requires great care in stocking to 
avoid failure when used for plastering pur- 
poses. If soft or loamy sand was used in making 
the floating stuff the work would be weak and 
lacking in cohesive power. If too great a 
proportion of sand was used similar results 
would ensue. Again, there is the item of hair, 
both as regards quakity and quantity. Coarse 
stuff made by the cold process is not so 
destructive to the hair, and consequently to 
the work, as when made by the het process. 
An analysis of small portions of the coarse 
stuffs used for the first coating and for the 
floating would enable the question of failure to 
be settled satisfactorily, -W. MILLAR. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


ErringHam Hovusrt, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


May 31st, 1899. 


“T know what tt is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light imto the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JOoHN 
RusKIN. 


Wer reproduce this weex, in the 
Our Four- form of a four-page plate, an 
Page Plate. oid engraving, kindly lent by 
Mr. W. C. F. Gillam, of Brighton, which is of 
special interest at the present time, in view of 
the controversy occasioned by Sir W. Rich- 
mond’s decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The inscription under the original engraving, 
which was published in 1801, is as follows :— 
“To his Royal Highness George Prince of 
Wales, this section of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
decorated agreeably to the original intention 
of Sr Christopher Wren, is, with all humility, | 
inscribed by his Royal Highness’ most devoted 
and most obedient, humble servants, Sam. 
Wale, Jno. Gwyn.” Assuming, as we fairly 
may, that.the engraving is what it purports to 
be, we are enabled to form a fair idea of what | 
the present appearance of the cathedral would 
have been, had Wren’s intentions with regard 
to the decorations been carried out. It will’ 
be noticed that the illustration represents the 
cathedral without a choir. This was according 
to Wren’s original design, as may be seen 
from a model he prepared which is still at the 
South Kensington Museum, The plan was a 
Greek cross, but this displeased the clergy and 


‘was accordingly rejected, owing to its being 


imperfectly cruciform, and the Latin cross 
was adopted instead. 


,, IT was not to be supposed that 
pian da the suggestion for widening 

‘the north side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard would be universally approved. 
Your average City man thinks more of a frac- 
tional increase to the rates than of the finest 
view in the world. The writers of a recent 
letter to the “Times” express what is no 
doubt the sentiment of many business men. 
“We are overburdened at present,” they say, 
“with all sorts of costly metropolitan im- 
provements, and each item helps to swell the 
ereat burden. For instance, there is the 
Blackwall Tunnel to pay for, about a million ; 
Rotherhithe Tunnel projected, about two 
millions; Holywell Street, half a million ; 
Holborn to the Strand road proposed, five 
millions, with a large but imaginary recoup- 
ment; Parliament Street and offices, unknown 
millions; South Kensington Museum, half a 
million ; and this with an income tax at a war 
rate of 8d. in the pound after many years of 
peace. Where is all this toend?” Of course 


London improvements are always expensive* 


affairs, but our own view is that this par- 
ticular improvement is well worth the price 
it would cost— £300,000 say the correspon- 
dents’ quoted above. This seems a large 
sum, but the burden on individuals would be 
quite trifling.in proportion to the benefit to 
the community. : 


‘be’ opened to the- public. 
. April the House of Commons voted £23,0 
‘for the purpose of restoring the Palace. 

-this period the walls were bulging, and had t 


‘taken by the Board of Works, and has been 


, fee a en ee erg idea mes 
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AnorueR objection, with which 
we confess to having some 
sympathy, is raised by a gentle- 
man whose premises are in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. “At the present time,” says this corre- 
spondent, whose letter appeared in the “ City 
Press,” “the roadway between the shops from 
Nicholson’s corner to the commencement of 
Ludgate Hill is closed to vehicular traffic, with 
the result that it forms a pleasant promenade 
for the public, and affords them a splendid 
opportunity of conducting their shopping 
under the most pleasant circumstances. ‘This 
fact in itself constitutes an income to the 
tradesmen in the occupation of the premises, 
and certainly they may be expected to offer a 
most determined opposition to the proposal if it 
is formally made before the Common Council.” 
This gentleman admits that his view may bea 
prejudiced one. Of course it is, and equally, — 
of course, he would have to be compensated— 
we do not say at his own valuation, but at any 
rate on a liberal scale. Considerations of the 
kind he advances might be urged in opposition 
to almost every City improvement that has 
been or willbe putin hand. Someone’s private 
interests are always interfered with. The 
individual citizen is not often nowadays 
called upon to sacrifice himself for the publi¢ 
weal; he is perfectly justified in demanding 
and fighting for ample compensation, but he is 
not justified in absolutely opposing an improve; 
ment demanded in the interests of the health, 
convenience, or enjoyment of the citizens as a 
whole. ¥ 


A Prejudiced 
View. 


: Kenstnaton is the home of — 
wep iri he exhibitions for the people, and 

notte another has been added to the 
already long list by the throwing open to the 
public of Kensington Palace. On January 11th 
1898, Her Majesty announced her desire that | 
the State Rooms, in the central part of the 
buildings, and Sir Christopher Wren’s Ban- 
queting Room should, after careful restoration 
In the followi 


be shored up, the rafters of the roof wer 
beginning to rot away, tiles and slates were 
broken, the floors were deteriorating, and the 
panelled walls and painted ceilings were slowly 
decaying. The work of renovation was under- 


carried out with muchtaste. Care has been 
taken-to follow the old style wherever the 
original was damaged, and the whole work 
shows that the desire has been to imitate as 
nearly as possible the old designs, and not & 
make old work into new, repairing, patching, 
mending, piercing, and cleaning having beet 
the main occupations of the decorators. The 
Orangery, perhaps one of the finest examp. 
of Renaissance work in England, has receiv 
the careful attention of the renovators. Th 
walls are wainscotted high up with carved 
cornices, and the floor is covered with grano- 
lithic pavement, except in the alcoves at 
either end, which are stone flagged. A good 
idea can now be obtained of what the plac 
must havelooked like when first built, althoug 
at that period the woodwork was probabl 
painted white, and not stained as now. 
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Ola Tue Paris Correspondent of 
Paris Dis- the “Dundee Advertiser a 2- 
; wails the loss of historical 
appearing. buildings through the ma 
of improvement. He says that to the historical 
student Paris is somewhat disappointing 
Everywhere, on street and avenue and boul 
vard, are names that thrill with their his 
torical associations, but for the most part the 
old buildings which live in history have he 
swept away in the passion for improvements. 
Churches alone seem to have the power 
resisting the destroyer. From the point 
view of a City Improvement Act, nothimg 
could be finer than the wide streets and hamd 
some buildings which are found almost e 
where. Architects are encouraged to 
lence by the offer of prizes by the munici 
forthe best frontage, and one can see 
almost every new building the name of the 
architect ky whom it was planned. But 
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ed to say that, while each build- 
by itself, is a handsome structure, 
veneral effect is lacking in variety. One 
enue is very like another. Indeed, the city 
s to have been laid out by one engineer, 
. houses to have been planned by one 
itect, and built with stones taken from 
quarry. It is magnificent, but it is not 
esque. It is only in the older and busi- 
ly of the city that one sees that the 
‘former days resembled one of our 


— tish Tis association met at the 
Tah @o- rooms in Sackville Street on 
acrical May 17th, Mr. Compton, vice- 
fetion president, in the chair. Mr. 
* Patrick, hon. sec., announced 
the Marquess of Granby had accepted the 
@ of President of the Congress and the 
siation for the ensuing twelve months. 
very interesting rubbings of incised 
ens on the headstone of the Piscina in the 
th wall of the Templar’s Chapel at Garway, 
is-on-Wye, were contributed by the Rev. 
Minot, the vicar of Garway. They were 
covered late last year on removing plaster. 
the left side of the Piscina is a fish, repre- 
ting the baptised, and on the right, a horned 
ler representing the unbaptised. In the 
is a cup marked with a triangle 
id raised a little; above the top is a cross 
thin a circle; the cup has two rings. 
. Minot considers this to be emblema- 
gal of the exaltation of the consecrated 
The second rubbing was of incised 
rk on the inside face of the broken tym- 
mum of the west door of the Templar’s 
apel; on the left side is a spear, and near 
a ladder; on the right a cup with a cover, 
near it a reed and a sponge. In the 
is a TAU cross, with a crown over it; 
nails, and a sword beneath the arms. 
@ clearly represent the instruments of the 
on and the crown of glory. The work is 
character, and of early date, probably 
rman. Mrs. Collier exhibited a rare 
ie of the early part of the seventeenth 
bury, entitled “A History of the Gospel,” 
ine condition, and Mr. Grimsdale photo- 
hs of a pair of hand millstones, recently 
ug up in a brickfield near Uxbridge. The 
tones are 14in. in diameter, and were found 
der about 4ft. Gin. of brick earth. A paper 
uted by Dr. Russell Forbes, on “ ‘lhe 
mating of Cwsar” and the recent “ dis- 
fies in the Forum at Rome,” was read, in 
bsence of the author, by Mr. Patrick, 
sec. 


.: 
corative 


nais Seco. Messrs. Waring and Gillow’s 


; new house was formally opened 
presence of a large number of the lead- 
habitants, who were unstinted in their 
essions of admiration of the beautifully 
ted apartments. The entrance to the 
‘from the street is treated as an 
lin Elizabethan style, and at the top 
ase opposite is a vestibule arranged 
oking and lounging room. This is 
| high in Jacobean style in ivory 
‘The ceiling of the drawing-room is an 
lent copy of an Angelica Kauffmann ceil- 
The colouring employed is tasteful, and 
‘ose silk panels are framed with delicate 
aD ornamentation that is essentially in 
Adam style. The dining-room is of the 
er Victorian period; the panelling and 
piece generally are of fumed oak. ‘The 
y is fitted throughout with inlaid maho- 
after Sheraton. The whole building 
thoroughly the beauties of decorative 
ance, and reflects great credit on the 
s who have designed the work. 


pe Tue Berlin Secessionists have 

: i eae long desired to have a special 

my selection committee and 
special rooms at the great 
art exhibition at Berlin, but the Berlin 
y refused to grant the favour. The 
ence is that they have started an 
on of their own in Charlottenburg, 
mbraces about 300 works of art. The 


In Paris, last Wednesday, © 


founded are almost ideal. The Secessionists’ 


say that they are convinced that the heaping 
together of numberless pictures in one exhibi- 
tion is as much against the interests of the 
public as it is injurious to art. The endless 
succession of rooms filled with paintings 
wearies the eye of the spectator, who, amidst 
a desert of mediocrity, loses sight of the few 
really good works. (Our own R.A. might 
make a note of this.) Talent alone, say the 
Berlin Secessionists, in whatever manner 
revealed, has been decisive in securing their 
approval. They say that for them there is 
no Royal School of Art, but every work in 
which genuine feeling is incorporated appears 
to them a work of art. These are good prin- 
ciples, and it is well to note that they have 
been carried into effect. Nearly all the names 
of note of which the Secessionist movement in 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Karlsruhe, and 
Stuttgart can boast are included within the 
limits of this small exhibition. It also em- 
braces work from men who stand far removed 
from the strife of parties. 


T'ue fine specimens of old iron- 

Senintee work here illustrated is in front 
“of Walpole House, on Chiswick 

Mall. The house itself is a very interesting 
specimen of domestic architecture. The iron- 
work has been restored and renovated, and, 
apart from its artistic interest, it has a special 


THE extent of the discoveries 


Sele of antiquities found during last 
Antiquities. Y°2"§ xcavations at Silchester 


on the site of the large Romano- 
British town or city has led the Society of 
Antiquaries to hold an exhibition at their apart- 
ments at Burlington House. This was opened 
last Monday, and a large number of articles is 
being exhibited. The operations were confined’ 
to the South-west corner of the city, where an 
area of about eight acres had been reserved for 
the season’s work. Insula nineteen presents 
the peculiarity of being inclosed by a wall, 
and contains, in addition to minor buildings, 
a well-planned house of large dimensions with 
fine hypocausts. The area of the courtyard of 
this house is partly underlaid by the remains 
of a much earlier one of half-timbered con- 
struction, with a mosaic pavement of remark- 
able design in one of its chambers, a pavement 
which is considered to be perhaps the earliest in 
date yet found in this country. This beautiful 
piece of mosaic work is the most important 
and interesting of last year’s finds. The 


| design is highly artistic, and consists mainly 


of flowers and leaves conventionally treated 
and executed with great skill. The colours 
are well preserved, and the materials used— 
viz., white limestone, grey lias, red and yellow 
tiles, and bits of Purbeck stone—are all local 
products. 'The other articles exhibited are of 
the usual kind, including vessels in pottery of 


IRON GATE IN FRONT OF WALPOLE HOUSE, CHISWICK MALL, W, 


interest by reason of its literary associations. 
For it is said that these are the “lace-like ” 
railings referred to in 'Thackeray’s “ Vanity 
Fair,’ and that the house was the one that 
figured in the book as Miss Pinkerton’s 
Academy. Consequently, it was through this 
particular gateway that Rebecca Sharpe threw 
back the copy of Johnson’s dictionary that had 
just been presented to her. 


various types, one of which contained partly- 
incinerated human bones ; specimens of glass, 
and bronze rings and pins for personal adorn- 
ment. Over £4,300 has been expended since 
the formation of the Silchester Excavation 
Fund, and it is estimated that a further sum 
of at least £3,000 will be required by the 
Executive Committee to complete the exami- 


nation of the area within the walls. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Correspondence. 


SMALL COMPETITIONS: ARE THEY 
DESIRABLE ? 


To the Editor of Tae BurtpERs’ JOURNAL, 


Dear Sir,—I always consider that com- 
petitions for small and simple buildings should 
be discouraged. 

Tam an advocate of competition for build- 
ings of reasonable size, but the country is 
flooded with advertisements of competitions 
for small buildings under ridiculous condi- 
tions, and very yonng men and others entering 
for these give the outside public an idea that 
an architect will work under almost any con- 
ditions, which is a result very damaging to 
the profession. 

Some weeks azo I wrote for conditions of a 
technical school competition at Frome, in 
Somerset. The offers made were three pre- 
miums of £50, £20, and £10,for an £1,800 
building ; no guarantee given of the employ- 
ment of the man placed first; architects to 
ascertain levels of site, and call at the public 
offices in Frome to see drawings giving the 
desired accommodation, which was not stated 
in the conditions, for which a 10s. deposit was 
asked. 

I sent back the conditions, pointing out that 
if that was all they could offer they had better 
get the best man in Frome to carry out the 
work, that the sum named would suffice to 
cover the cost of a building 6ft. high on the site 
at 6d. a foot cube, and that if they imagined 
anyone worthy of the name of architect would 
compete for a small building on such terms 
they were very much mistaken. Now has not 
a system been abused when such offers are 
made ?—Yours faithfully, Wi Wi 


[The above letter is written in special refer- 
ence to our competition for a country house, 
of which our correspondent does not altogether 
approve. We have reason to know that the 
announcement of our competition has given 
great satisfaction to many of our readers. 
Still, the question of the desirability or other- 
wise of these small competitions is an arguable 
one, and we shall be glad to hear the opinions 
of other readers.—Ep. B. J. | 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of Tur BurnpERs’ JOURNAL. 
St. Jamzs’ Haut, Piccapinuy, W. 


Dear Str,—The R.I.B.A. will doubtless be 
gratified that Mr. Jemmett has put a name to 
the reason of their opposition to the measure, 
though we think it is not the one they would 
themselves advance, while the profession 
generally would be greatly interested in having 
your correspondent’s definition of “a decent 
interval,’ which in his opinion, would elapse 
before the Institute took the matter up, 
failing the Registration Bill Committee and this 
Society doing so. Would it be another forty 
years ? 

The question of registration is one in which 
party politics should have no place, and the 
body who support this principle, and conse- 
quently the bill, is the one which will have 
the support of all those who place the good of 
the profession before self interest and party 
feeling.— Yours faithfully, 

C. McARTHUR BUTLER. 
Secretary, the Society of Architects, 


To the Editor of Tue ButupErs’ JourRNAL. 
Lonpon. 


Str,—I: have read with much interest, and 
hope that I shall continue to do so for some 
weeks yet to come, the correspondence which 
18 how appearing in your valuable paper upon 
the above subject. 

Tam in full agreement with Mr. Bonner 
when he says that “registration would un- 
doubtedly enhance the status of an architect in 
‘the eyes of the public”; but when he says that 
_architects’ pupilsare simply made office drudges, 
I-cannot agree with him, for during the whole 
of my articles, I received nothing but the 
greatest kindness and personal attention at 
the hands of my master, and I shall always 
look back upon the days of my articleship with 
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the greatest respect both for my principal and 
also for his assistants. 

With regard to the objection made to 
registration that a number of undesirable men 
would have to be admitted in the first instance, 
I fail to see why this should be made such a 
strong point of opposition, as it appears to be, 
for whenever the registration of architects 
does become law, they would have to be 
admitted, and I ask why not admit them now 
and thus pave the way for a purer profession 
in the next generation ? 


A YOUNG ARCHITECT. 


To the Editor of Tum BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 
SHEERNESS, 


Sir,—The controversy on this subject from 
the present tone of letters thereon bids fair to 
fall through without any good resulting 
therefrom. 

It would appear that those interested in the 
higher or art aspect of the profession will 
swamp by argument those fighting for the 
more practical and everyday portion of same, 
as from the pedestal of art, they do not and 
cannot have any idea of the provincial and 
working-class element which now enters very 
largely into the practice of an _ architect 
(especially provincial). This can be plainly 
seen if one walks through any town where 
building operations are going on, the work of 
men—self-styled architects—whose numbers 
are increasing to an alarming extent, who 
have not the slightest training, and who do 
not know good material from bad, much less 
the rudiments of architecture. It is a 
shocking thing to have to witness continually 
the monstrosities being erected by these un- 
qualified men. 

The question arises, is this state of things 
to continue or shall some steps be taken to check 
and ultimately stop it? Why should not the 
poorer classes be housed in small habitations 
which should be made convenient, sanitary, and 
more pleasing in appearance? Registration 
will not affectthose whose life study is that of 
art, and whose position in the art world could 
therefore not be questioned. Registration 
cannot injure such ; their work proclaims their 
superiority in that respect as heretofore, and 
opposition from such sources seems rather out of 
place. Plenty of scope is already open to them 
in the larger and more important private and 
public buildings of the period; why should 
not measures be taken to insure that the 
poorer man may live in a cottage or middle- 
class dwelling upon the planning of which 
the same amount of intelligence has been 
exercised as in the case of higher class work ? 
This would tend to elevate the classes and 
lead to a better appreciation of art. 

‘The first step would, of course, be to check 
the influx of non-professional untrained men 
who trade on the British public, and the best 
means to that end appears to be “ Registra- 
tion.” A medical man brings his science and 
experience to bear on a patient under treat- 
ment for a minor malady as well as on a 
serious case, Why should it not be so with 
the architectural profession, those of highest 
degree in each case taking the principal 
patients or clients ? 


To the Editor of THe BuinpERS’ JOURNAL. 
19, CRAVEN STREET, W.C. 


Str,—As a member of the Architects’ 
Registration Bill Committee, as well as of both 
the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects, I 
have been exceedingly interested in the discus- 
sion now taking place in your pages upon the 
subject of registration, and cannot but com- 
pare in my mind the tone of the letters already 
published with those which appeared in one of 
your contemporaries some years ago on the 
same matter. ‘lhe acrimonious opposition of 
that time has disappeared, and in its place 
there is carefully considered weighing of pros. 
and cons., showing a decided growth of opinion 
in favour of the reform in the organisation of 
the profession of Architecture, which we all 
now understand to be covered by the word 
« Registration.” 

All know now that the, Bill, which was 


drafted several years ago, and which many of | 
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us hope may become law long before as mz 
years again have passed, provides, not mer 
for the listing and registering of archite 
now practising or qualified to practice, but 
the proper education of all aspirants for en’ 
into the architectural profession in the futu 
It is this—the educational—which is its m: 
important side ; and itis its unselfish charact 
as benefitting future generations rather th 
the present, which accounts for the little inter 
taken in it by the older, well-established m 
who can scircely hope to benefit by it. At ¢ 
time the measure was subject to attack on + 
educational side by those who said that 
passage would deprive Architecture of artis 
exponents ; but this argument, though it | 
been half-heartedly expressed recently in y« 
columns by one correspondent, is rarely hez 
now. Those who have voluntarily submit 
themselves to the R.I.B.A. examinations hé 
now shown by the production of imports 
works, and by the generally high standard 
their attainments, that the acquisition 0; 
generally accepted minimum of knowledge a 
skill is no bar to genius. It seems stra 
that any should have imagined it would 
The most serious opposition which the bill } 
met with—that, indeed, wLich has delayed 
passing into law for several years—has he 
caused by those who have looked at 1 
matter from the purely selfish point of view 
to how it would affect themselves. Men 
good position and practice, generally elde 
men, who could scarcely hope to live le 
enough to benefit by its gradual eliminat: 
of the unworthy from the ranks of Engl 
architects, objected to being placed upon 1 
same “register” as all who at the pres 
time possess a prescriptive right to earn th 
livelihood by the praetice of Architectu 
That men of high sensibility should feel tl 
is comprehensible; but their objection i 
highly imaginary one, as the names of all ¥ 
choose to call themselves architects, qua! 
and unqualified, worthy and unworthy, a 
appear side by side in alphabetical or 
many a directory and list; and a si 
arrangement in an official “ register” wouldi 
no way make worse the position of theses 
ceptible gentlemen. 
On the other hand, it is scarcely to be bo 
that a much-needed reform, affecting a whi 
profession directly, and through its memb) 
the whole country indirectly, should be bloelk 
by the selfish pride of a few, however hl 
may be their standing. “ 
As Mr. Bonner said in your last issue, | 
time has now come for renewed and vigor) 
action, and I should be glad to hear from aj 
fellow or associate of the R.I.B.A. who maye 
willing to join with me in c»ncerting measus 
for bringing the subject prominently 
the Institute next session. 4 
Anything further than this, such as 
Bonner suggests, requires money and orga 
tion, and could certainly be best unde 
by the Society of Architects, the body 
with comparatively small means and 
membership has fought the _ ba 
“registration” for many years. 
complete its work it wants men and mo 
is not an altogether easy matter now to 
admission to its ranks, but those who wi: 
help should do so, the younger by sub 
themselves to its well-managed examin 
the elder by satisfying the council as t 
qualifications.— Yours, &e. 
G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I 


Forest Green Chapel, Stroud, has b) 
re-opened, after having been repaired ay 
cost of £550. 

Church Extensions at Shirebi 
The foundation-stone of extensions wh 
to be carried out at Shirebrook Chur 
laid on Whitsun Monday. ‘The e 
consist of a priest’s vestry, organ ch 
vestry, and chancel, to be erected at 
£575. Messrs. Fisher Bros., of Manst 
have been entrusted with the work. 
completion it is proposed to remove the ¥ 
on the north and south sides, and 
couple of aisles, so as to increase 
“accommodation. mo 
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vs and Reviews. 


_ TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


This little handbook, which is published by 
the authority of the Dean and Chapter of 
uro, appeals to a much wider circle than the 
inary cathedral guide-book. The building 
fa cathedral is so rare an event that few can 
il to be interested in the inception and 
arrying out of so important a project. Truro 
athedral has the distinction, we believe, of 
ging the first newly-founded cathedral that 
as been erected in England since the Re- 
rmation. It is just twenty years ago since 
plans prepared by the late Mr. J. L. 
rson, R.A., were accepted, and the work 
definitely put in hand. The erection of 
choir, transepts, baptistery, and a portion 
two bays of the nave was completed in 
37. and this part of the building was 
isecrated for public worship. Then for nine 
gars NO special effort was made to continue the 
ilding until the sudden death of Archbishop 
mson, first Bishop of Truro and founder of 
athedral, suggested the completion of the 
ilding as a fitting memorial to him. The 
of collecting the additional funds 
quired has, therefore, been resumed, and the 
sue of this little handbook is well calculated 
stimulate public interest in the project. The 
ectural notes, although written for the 
meral reader, are fuller than one usually 
nds in similar works, and are evidently not 
fitten without knowledge. The book is 
justrated with a large number of photo- 
aphic reproductions. 
he Cornish Sce and Cathedral: Historical and 


hitectural Notes.’ Second edition, revised and 
larged. Price 1s, Heard and Sons, Truro. 
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0 D-CONVERTING MACHINERY. 


his is a concise and useful little handbook, 
at should find a place in the foreman’s office 
every builder using machinery, and it would 
be without its uses in the general saw-mill, 
the author’s advice (and Mr. Powis Bale 
l-known authority on machine construc- 
on the planning of mills, the economical 
dling of timber, the preparation of founda- 
to prevent vibration, &c., suitable boilers 
and requirements to specify in order- 
g. rules for the calculation of speeds in 
lous machines, and practical hints on wear 
tear, the causes of slipping belts and their 
Wention, will all prove of service even to 
most experienced mill-owner. The remarks 
i the shapes of saw teeth, the sharpening 
etting of saws. and subsequent mountin 
packing,” will be appreciated by the 
ve machinist, who will find his own 
hees and deductions explained and 
thereby. The author emphasises 
which probably has not escaped 
ce of the skilled mechanic, that 
ga band-saw a thin leng blade 
d better than a short thick one; it 
at less, and cool more quickly. 
draws attention to another important 
olten neglected in builders’ mills, viz., 
jab the saw is frequently tightened by the 
r when running, that is when its length 
test, and left “sprung ” when finished 
of course on cooling it contracts in 
, and if not slackened will at least be 
hed if not broken. In the section relat- 
planers much useful information will be 
da relative to the use of “four cutters,” 
die moulders, panel planers, &c., with the 
hods of avoiding the everyday difficulties 
uults, arising in the use of these machines, 
nstructions given for the temper- 
and speeding of cutters to work woods 
arious texture and hardness will, we 
x, require some modification shortly in 
ight of some recent developments. We 
short time since the opportunity of 
Ing some first-class sunk moulded 
hardwood, turned out on a spindle 
with a cutter that when placed on the 
vill, we venture to think, considerably 
those people who deem highly tem- 
el cutters a necessity in woodworking 
y. Various special tools are touched 
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upon in this work, perhaps somewhat lightly, 
congequent upon the author’s necessity of keep- 
ing the work within reasonable bounds, but the 
little he has to say is to the point, and users 
of sandpapering, wood-wool working, wood- 
block cutting, turning and  dovetailing 
machines will find something to interest 
them. Specialities for railway carriage makers, 
wheelwrights, coopers, &c., are also treated, 
whilst the pages are dotted with a host of 
miscellaneous mill recipes, memoranda, rules, 
and tables, that should prove of great utility 
' to prospective machine users. A most im- 
portant part of mill paraphernalia, however, 
seems to have been overlooked; we allude to 
the covers and guards for cutters, saws, and 
belts, and there is room for much to be said 
and done in this direction. G. EH. 


“A Handbook of Saw Mill and Wood-Converting 
Machinery.’’ By M. Powis Bale, M.I.M.E., A.M.1.C.E, 
Price 2s. 6d. W. Rider and Son, 14, Bartholomew, 
Close, E.C. 


Keystones. 


Norwich Cathedral Nave was re-opened 
last Thursday upon the completion of the un- 
flaking of the interior. 


A New Public Mortuary at Yarmouth 
has been erected on the North Quay from plans 
and designs by Mr. J. W. Cockrill. 

A new School is to be erected at Darfield, 
at a cost of about £2,520, from the plans of 
Mr. A. B. Linford, architect, of Wombwell. 


A Three-Light Stained Glass Window, 
by Kempe, has been fixed in the south aisle of 
Ledbury Church in memory of Mr. Edward 
Maddison. 


The Victoria Nurses Home, in connec- 
tion with the Swansea General Hospital, was 
formally opened by the Mayor of Swansea a 
short time ago. It has cost £1,800, and has 
been erected in honour of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee. 


A Clergy Training School was opened 
at Cambridge recently. The site of the new 
building is opposite Jesus College. It is of 
red brick and stone, and has been built from 
the designs of Mr. Ould, at an estimated cost 
of £7,600. 

A Discovery at Bakewell Church. — 
During recent excavations at the western end 
of Bakewell Parish. Church, Sheffield, the 
workmen unearthed a portion of a series of 
massive quarry picked gritstone, which pro- 
bably formed part of the foundations of what 
were intended to have been the western towers 
of the church. 


Mr. J. Lochhead, an assistant in the 
architectural department of Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works, who has just completed a long 
period of service, is about to retire. Mr. 
Lochhead entered the Civil Service in 1862, 
when Mr. Williams was the chief surveyor at 
Whitehall, and has later seen many years 
service under Mr. Henry Tanner, the present 
surveyor. 

Manston Infectious Diseases Hospital.— 
At a meeting of the London Sanitary Com- 
mittee a scheme by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.RI.B.A., for the extension and completion 
of the hospital, was adopted, and he was in- 
structed to prepare detailed plans and specifi- 
cations. Over 300 additional beds will be 
provided, and extra accommodation for the 
resident staff. 

Church Schools, Wolverhampton.—The 
memorial stone of new buildings in connection 
with St. Andrews Church was laid recently. 
The site, 1} acres in extent, is in Gates Street, 
Whitmore Reans, and the buildings will 
provide accommodation for 292 girls and 335 
infants. The total cost is estimated at £4,000. 
Mr. F. Hunter Lynes is the architect, and 
Mr. J. Herbert the builder. 

A Memorial Window to Sir Joseph 
Terry, J.P., was unveiled in the Guildhall, 
York, last Thursday. The window is of stained 
glass, and the subject is King Edward the IV. 
at Walmgate Bar, swearing allegiance to the 
House of Lancaster. Messrs. Shrigley and 
Hunt designed and made the window. 
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Airdrie.—The result of the adjudication 
upon the competitive plans for a new ele- 
mentary school at Coatdyke, to be erected by 
the Airdrie School Board, is that the plan by 
Mr. James Shaw, architect, Coatbridge, has 
been chosen—that of Mr. William Shanks, 
Airdrie and Glasgow, being awarded the 
second place and premium of £10. 


Bradford.—The foundation stone of a new 
church in Grange Road, to be known as the 
Church of St. Columba, was laid on Whitsun 
Monday. The style is Early English, and the 
nave will be 79ft. long and 24ft. wide, with 
aisles on each side 11ft. 6in. wide, from which 
there will be projecting transepts on the north 
and south sides. At the west end there will 
be a vestibule about 8ft. long, with a similar 
width to that of the nave. On the north side 
there will be a chapel 35ft. long and 17ft. 
wide, and on the opposite side, or the south 
side of the chancel, there will be the organ 
chamber, as well as vestries for the clergy and 
choir. From this portion there will be a 
staircase leading to the basement, which will 
be furnished as parish rooms. The church will 
be built of local stone, with a roof of West- 
morland slate, and will have a turret which 
will be 65ft. high and 9ft. in diameter. The 
turret will be octagonal in shape, and-at its 
foot there will be an entrance to the parish 
rooms. The architects, Messrs. T. H. and F. 
Healey, have executed plans for a church 
which will be well lighted by leaded windows 
of an ornamental character. The pulpit and 
font will be of stone. 


Creswell.—The Duke of Portland opened a 
new school at Creswell last week, which has 
been built at a cost of upwards of £5,000. The 
work of erection has been carried out by Mr. 
J. R. Simken, of Bolsover, to the designs of 
Messrs. Brewill and Baily, architects, of Not- 
tingham, *The school, which will acecommo- 
date 450 children, consists of a large central 
hall, seven classrooms, cloakrooms, and lava- 
tories, with master’s and mistress’s rooms, all 
ranged over the projecting stone-pillared 
porches to the separate entrances for the boys 
and girls. The central hall has an open roof, 
and is surmounted by a bell and ventilating 
turret. The architecture is of the Georgian 
period, and carried out in red sand bricks, 
with stone dressings, white wood cornice, and 
green slate roof. 


' Dundee.—The Dundee Parish Council have 
approved of the plans for the new council offices 
by Mr. W. Alexander, the City Architect. 
The building is to cost about £6,509, and will 
be erected between Bell Street and Rattray 
Street. The building, when complete, will 
present to Bell Street an elevation of three 
storeys and atiics. The masonry will consist 
of blue Forfarshire stone. The new offices will 
be erected to the order of Mr. W. Kidd, 
stationer, of Whitehall Street, whose tenants 
the Parish Council will become. 


Hawarden.—Miss Helen Gladstone recently 
opened a new county school at Hawarden, 
which has been erected at a cost of £2,450, 
from plans by Messrs. Grayson and Ould, 
architects, of Liverpool. ‘The buildings con- 
sist of two large central classrooms, divided 
by a sliding partition. To the west of this 
central block is the boys’ wing, and to the 
east the girl’s department. The rooms have 
high dados of enamelled bricks from Aston 
Hall Brickworks, chiefly of primrose tone, 
with skirtings and cappings of brown glazed 
bricks. Externally the walls are of red 
Ruabon bricks, with dressings and mullioned 
windows of red terra-cotta, from Mr. J. CQ. 
Edwards’ works, and the roofs are of red 
Ruabon tiles, The arms of the county appear 
in the central gable. The contractors were 
Messrs. W. and IT’. Bailey, of Hawarden. 


London, E.—The extension of the nurses’ 
home at the London Hospital—the ground 


floor plan of which is here given—was under- 
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taken in 1895 to accommodate the increased 
number of nurses required, owing to the new 
regulations affecting their working hours, 
which were instituted by the hospital authori- 
ties. It was also felt imperative that there 
should be a special ward set apart for sick 
nurses. The building consists of basement 
and ground floor and five floors over, the roof 
space being fitted up and utilised as a box- 
room, with fireproof lockers and hanging cup- 
boards. The servants are provided for in the 
basement. On the ground floor is the nurses’ 
ward, 28ft. Gin. wide, for twelve beds, with a 
sisters’ room adjoining. The sink room, w.c., 
and bathroom are cut off from the main 
building, and approached by a disconnecting 
lobby. The ward is heated by a Teale’s 
hospital stove. The remaining five floors give 
accommodation for seventy-five nurses. In 
addition to the service staircase, there 
is an escape staircase in the sanitary block 
from the roof to the basement. Thero is 
also a luggage lift up to the boxroom in roof. 
The chaplain’s house adjoining, is at present 
used as a temporary isolation hospital. The 
building is constructed entirely of fireproof 
materials, including the partitions between the 
bedrooms, which are Banks’ Patent 2in. 
finished partitions. The nurses’ dining-room, 


which has seating accommodation for 1,500. 
The large stage, in addition, can hold a choir of 
300 voices. 
by 50ft., library room 25ft. by 22ft., a lecture 
hall 40ft. by 21ft., and numerous club and com- 
mittee rooms. In the basement is a swimming 
bath 55ft. by 18ft., lined throughout with white 
glazed bricks ; here are also four plunge baths, 


There are also a gymnasium 25ft. 


a shower bath, dressing boxes, and lavatories. 


Wetherfield.—A Baptist Chapel which will 
seat about 350 persons is to be erected at 
Netherfield. The memorial stones were laid 
recently. The new chapel will be some 55ft. 
in length by 41ft. in width, and will be built 
in the Gothic style, with red bricks and 
Hollington stone dressings. The architect is 
Mr. W. H. Higginbottom, of Nottingham, and 
the brickwork will be carried out by Mr. J. 
Lewin, of Netherfield. The main front will 
face Kenrick Street, whilst the side approach 
will be from Chandos Street. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North of Eng- 
land Temperance League have decided to 
establish a Northern Temperance Institute in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Guy Wilfrid Hayler, 
architect, London, has prepared plans of a 
building, near the Central Railway Station, 
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LONDON HOSPITAL: EXTENSION OF NURSES’ HOME. 


breakfast-room, sitting-room and library, are 
in the old nurses’ house, and are approached 
on the first and second floors by a bridge, and 
on the ground floor by a covered way. The 
exterior of the hospital is of the simplest 
character, and built of ordinary stock bricks 
with pilasters and cornice, and some few 
dressings in red brick. The building was 
carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Roland Plumbe, 
E.R.LB.A., of 18, Fitzroy. Square. Mr. 
Shepherd, of the Borough, was the contractor, 
and Mr. J. A. Thornhill, resident surveyor to 
the hospital, acted as clerk of works. 


Mountain Ash.—An institute has been 
erected from plans by Mr. D. Lloyd, of Aber- 
beeg, at a cost of about £7,500. The building 
includes a public hall 92ft, long by 62ft. wide, 


ROWLAND PLUMBE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


suitable for conversion to such a purpose. It 
is proposed to open a Temperance Literature 
Depot, offices for the North of England Tem- 
perance League, reading room and reference 
library of works dealing with the liquor 
question. Offices for other temperance organi- 
sations will be provided, and club rooms for 
temperance, trade, friendly, and _ social 
societies, and for dinners, teas, &c. <A large 
hall adjoining the building can be approached 
from the proposed institute. 


Nottingham.—A new wing, the plans of 
which have been prepared by Messrs. A. 


Waterhouse and Son, is being added to the 
Nottingham General Hospital in commemora- 
tion of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. The main 
feature of the new block—a series of circular 
wards one above the other—is attached by a 
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block of accessory rooms to the north-east end 
ofthe present long corridor, and extends in a 
south-easterly direction along the Postern 
Street frontage. The position chosen for the 
point of connection involves the rearrange- 
ment and displacement of the existing stair- 
case, and the new wards will be reached by a 
corridor 81ft. long, placed at right angles 
to the present corridor. The upper basement 
is divided into four rooms for servants, and 
the lower basement provides accommodation 
for the staff of hospital porters. Each of the 
circular wards on the upper floors contains 
room for eighteen beds, and the space will be 
sufficient to afford each 1800 cubic feet of air 
The diameter of the wards will be 60ft. ex- 
ternally, and 55ft. 6in. internally, the walls 
being about 2ft. thick. The new block 
contains on every floor a bathroom foi 
patients, sanitary accommodation for nurses 
and patients, kept distinct, a housemaid’s 
closet, and a room for clinical investigatio 
The wards are in communication with th 
main building by means of several bridges 
The walls of the new building will be con 
structed and-generally faced with brickwork 
relieved in the strings, dressings, and cornice, 
with Ancaster stone. Internally it will bi 
lined with glazed bricks. All the floors wil 
be fireproof—made of steel joists encased 1 
concrete, and covered, in the case of the wari 
floors, with teak. The corridors will be ii 
marble terrazzo. The chimney shaft, whicl 
rises up the centre of the wards, will serv 
not only for the smoke flues but also fo 
ventilation. 


Pitlochry.—A new public hall is to b 
erected at Pitlochry, at a cost of about £2,500 
from plans by Mr. Alexander Ness, architec 
of Nethergate. The foundation stone was lai 
recently by Sir A. Muir Mackenzie of Delvini 
Bart. The hall is being built on a site nea 
the Pitlochry Established Church. It is but 
of stone, and is an adaptation of the Scotus! 
Renaissance style. The front wing meas 
55ft. in length. In the front portion of th 
building there is a spacious vestibule wit; 
cloakrooms and crush lobby on the groun| 
floor, with a small hall and other accommod;| 
tion on the floor above, whilst the hall prope 
abuts on it at an angle. The hall prope 
measures 60ft. by 33ft. 6in., the height bein) 
24ft., and it will contain seating accomm 
dation for 500 persons, the gallery to hol 
about 90. A stage, 25ft. long by 14ft. bros 
will be provided, with all the necessa 
adjuncts in the way of dressing-rooms, retirl 
rooms, and baggage rooms. 


Selly Oak,—At a meeting of the King 
Norton Board of Guardians, last Wednesd 
the question of providing additional accomt 
dation at the workhouse was discussed. 1 
report of the Building Sub-committee reco 
mended that the following alterations 2 
extensions be made by the Board: Provisi 
of general stores, with office accommodatiy 
attached ; provision of receiving wards, al 
stores for inmates’ clothing; removal of prese| 
coach-house, stables, and piggeries, and 1) 
erection of same on a suitable site, tovelll 
with wood-chopping sheds for convalesce} 
patients, and workshops for carpenter, taili| 
and shoemaker; renovation of isolation bi 
pital. The opinion was expressed that the 
alterations and extensions would cost ab 
£30,000. The report was adopted. A resol 
was proposed and carried empowering 1 
Board to engage the services of Mes 
Whitwell and Son, architects, to confer W 
the House Committee and prepare a comp 
hensive report, with plans and separate 
mates, for the consideration of the Board. — 


Carnegie Home, an extension of Mon rt) 
Asylum, was formally opened on Whits 
Monday. The building and furnishings h@ 
cost about £20,000. By 

The opening of Tamworth Cast 
Staffordshire, to the public, took p 
Whitsun Monday. The castle was pur 
by the Corporation of Tamworth, at ‘a ¢ 
£3,000, in zommemoration of. the Quet 
Diamond Jubilee. 


Keystones. 


‘Rosa Bonheur, the famous animal painter, 
at Fontainebleau last Friday at the age 
f seventy-nine. 4 

A new Science and Art School was 
pened a short time ago at Helston. It is the 
ift of Mr. Passmore Edwards, and has cost 
bout £1,600. 

‘A New Town Hall at Ilford is to be 
rected at a cost of over. £25,000 from designs 
y Mr. B. Woollard, architect, of Finsbury- 
reus, London, E.C. 


“Anew Park Observatory is to be erected 
{ Oldham in commemoration of the Queen’s 
jiamond Jubilee. The plans show a building 
f Oriental design, the cost of which 1s 
stimated at £600. 

me of the Organ Builders’ Tricks.— 
e the Hackney Roman Catholic Church 
in course of redecoration, it was discovered 
thirty-six yards of brown paper tubing 
been used in the church organ in place of 
ordinary metal. 


Portrait, of Cowper in oils has been 
vered at the ancient hostelry, called the 
, at Berkhampstead, which is undergoing 
oration. ‘I'he hotel is over two centuries 
, and much of the carved oak furniture now 
i use is considerably over a hundred years 


aa 


Children’s Ward has been opened at 
West Cornwall Women’s Hospital, 
uth. The ward has been built at the 
of the hospital and in communication 
it. The architect was Mr. Sampson Hill, 
druth, and the cost of the erection was 


ée Parish Church of Eyke, East Suffolk, 
been opened, after restoration by Mr. A. 
Kersey, of Great Bealings. The chancel 
is have been under-pinned, the nave re- 
d, the Communion space retiled, and a 
erected on the north side of the nave. 


he Guild of Handicraft, Ltd.—The 
nbers of this guild have opened a small 
ulery at 16, Brook Street, Bond Street, 
ondon, W., where examples of the work 
ted at their workshops at Essex House, 
nd Road, London, E.,may be seen. ‘Che 
was started some ten or more years ago 
the object of encouraging good cratts- 
bip. 

The Tribunal of Appeal.—The rebuild- 
g of the premises of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
in Great George Street being now 
ete, the offices of the Tribunal of Appeal, 
ished under the London Building Act, 
have been removed from the temporary 
sin Savoy Hill to these new premises. 
munications to the Tribunal should now 
essed to the Clerk-to the Tribunal of 
London Building Act, 1894, 13, Great 
e Street, Westminster, S.W. 


4 Monument to President Carnot was 
veiled by President Loubet at Dijon. The 
mument stands. in the Place de la Répub- 
ue, and consists of a tall rectangular 
tamid, on the principal face of which is an 
right statue of President Carnot in marble. 
@ President is supported by the tricolour 
3, and has his right hand extended. On 
‘h of the sides of the pyramid is a seated 
ire, that to the left representing the grief 
‘the province of Bourgogne, that on the 
ht representing History engraving the 
ne of Carnot. 

‘he Preservation of Antiquities in 
fmany.—The German Emperor, during a 
t to the Saalburg, near Homburg, sanc- 
ied the final arrangements for converting 
building into a museum for the preserva- 
of Roman antiquities found on or near 
Limes, the huge wall which was erected on 
German frontier by the Romans to guard 
‘nst inroads from Germany. 'The Emperor 
a y given 40,000 marks for the restora- 
of the Porta Decumana and the adjacent 
83 but about 350,000 marks more are 
led for the restoration of the whole 
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New Companies. 


The St. George’s Cross Property Company, 
Limited. 

This company has been registered, with a 
capital of £3,500 in £10 shares, with the object 
of purchasing Nos. 270 to 290, New City Road, 
Glasgow, and to reconstruct, rebuild, or alter 
any buildings belonging to the company. ‘The 
registered office is, 58, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 


Broughton Moor Quarries Development 
Company, Limited. 

This company was registered on May 17th 
by Messrs. Jordan and Sons, Limited, of 120, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C., with a 
capital of £7,000 in £1 shares. Its object is 
to acquire and carry on the business of slate 


merchants, to be carried on as the Broughton 
Moor Slate Quarries Syndicate, at Broughton 
Moor, Lancashire. The first directors—to num- 
ber not less than three nor more than four—-are 
W. Lennard, J. Calvert, and J. W. Leeming. 
Qualification, £500. Remuneration as the 
company may decide. Registered office: 18, 
Northgate, Darlington. 


Birmingham City Properties Company, 
Limited. 

This company was registered on May 10th 
by Waterlow and Sons, Limited, of Birchin 
Lane, London, E.C., with a capital of £20,000 
in £1 shares. Its object is to acquire and 
traffic in land and house and other property, 
and to carry on the business of financiers, 
capitalists, builders, merchants, &c. The first 
directors—to number not less than three nor 
more than seven—are to be nominated by the 
subscribers. Qualification, £150. Remunera- 
tion as the company may decide. Registered 
office, 33, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


Austro-Hungarian Luxfer Prism 
Syndicate, Limited. 

This company was registered on May 10th 
by Ashurst and Co., of 17, Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E.C., with a capital of 
£25,000 in £1 shares. Its object is to enter 
into an agreement with the General Luxfer 
Prism Company, and to acquire, own, and 
work the right to use any invention relating 
to Luxfer prisms, prismatic glass for windows 
or side walks, glass, prismatic lights, &c. The 
first directors—to number not less than three 
nor more than fiye—are to be nominated by 
the subscribers. Qualification, £100. Re- 
muneration as the company may decide. 


Callas, Son, and May, Limited. 


Messrs. A. H. Atkins Limited, of 23, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C., registered this 
company on May 17th, with a capital of £24,000, 
in £1 shares. The object of the company is to 
acquire and carry on the business of a 
furnishing and general ironmonger, gas and 
hot water fitter, sanitary engineer, bellhanger, 
plumber, &c, carried on by A. Callas, at 70, 
72, 74, and 76, Oxford Road, Reading. The 
first directors—to number not less than three 
nor more than eight—are A. Callas, H. W. 
Callas, G. F. Callas, and I’. May. Qualification, 
£250. Remuneration, £1,250 per annum, 
divisible, when less than 74 per cent per 
annum is paid, and £1,500 per annum when 
more than 74 per cent. is paid. 


Birmingham City Properties Company 
Limited. 

This company. was registered on May 10th, 
with a capital of £20,000 in £1 shares, to 
purchase for investment or resale and to traffic 
in landand house and other property, and to 
carry on the business of capitalists, financiers, 
builders, contractors, dealers in stone, sand, 
lime, bricks, timber, hardware, and other 
building materials, brick, tile, and terra-cotta 
makers, house and estate agents, kc. The 
first subscribers (each with one share) are: 
Joseph Green, 167, Great Colmore Street, 
Birmingham, builder; ‘Thomas _ Fellows, 
31, Buck Street, Birmingham, decorator; 


miners and manufacturers and slate and stone ~ 


Frederick Marsh, 88, Upper Sutton Street, 
Aston, house agent; Eustace Bayers, 29, City 
Road, Birmingham, clerk; Samuel E. James, 
64, Coleshill Street, Birmingham, basket manu- 
facturer; Howard Cant, 33, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham, solicitor; Herbert J. Cheatle, 
33, Newhall Street, Birmingham, solicitor. 
The first directors (to number not less than 
three nor more than seven) are to be nominated 
by the subscribers. Qualification £150. Re- 
muneration, as the company may decide. 
ra dirt office, 33, Newhall Street, Birming- 
1am. 


General Luxfer Prism Company, 
Limited. 

This company was registered on May 17th 
by Ashurst and Co., of 17, Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E.C., with a capital of 
£200,000 in £1 shares. Its object is to adopt 
an agreement made between the General Lux- 
fer Prism Company of the one part and this 
company of the other part, for the acquisition 
of the rights to use any invention in relation 
to Luxfer prisms, prismatic glass for windows 
or side-walks, prisms of all kinds, glass, pris- 
matic lights, electro glazing, and other means 
or processes for joining, uniting, framing, and 
mounting prisms, glass sections and tiles, and 
machines, apparatus, devices, moulds, methods, 
and processes for the manufacture of glass or 
prisms, and any secret or other information 
relating to any such method or process, and 
generally any invention, method, or process 
which may seem to the company capable of 
being profitably dealt with; to acquire and 
turn to account any real or personal property, 
patents, patent rights, kc. The first subscri- 
bers (each one share) are J. McEwen, E. T. 
Church, R. A. Wood, T. A. Vitali, J. Hindley, 
A. Mawson, and J. M. Lickford. The first 
directors—of whom there shall not be less than 
three nor more than five—are to be elected by 
the signatories. Qualification, £100. Remuner- 
ation to be fixed by the company. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, May 31. 
Socrery or Arts,—Ordinary meeting at 8 p.m. 
ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTion.—Annual dinner, Hol- 
born Restaurant. 7 p.m. 
Thursday, June 1. 
Society or Arts.—Dr. J. S. Phené, on “The Schools 
of Painting on Sicyon and Ephesus.” 


Carpenters’ Hatt, Lonpon WALL (Lectures on Car- 
pentry and _ Joinery).—Professor T. Roger Smith, on 
* Timber: Decay and Preservation of.’ 7.30 p.m. 


Society or Arts (Indian Section).—Sir Charles Cecil 
Stevens on ‘‘ The Port of Calcutta.’ 4.30 p.m. 
Saturday, June 3. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.—Annual 
excursion. Visit to Arbroath Abbey, &c. 
NoRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit to 
Chester-le-Street and Lumley. 
Monday, June 5. 
Society or ENGInEERS.—Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn on 
‘Foreshore Protection, with special reference to the 
Case System of Groyning.”’ 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£s.d £18. dx 
Alay, best... - per load 8. 0 0 310 0 
Sainfoin mixture .., do. 8 0.0 315 0 
Clover, best ... do. 310 0 45 0 
Beans ... per ar. 1 6.6 — 
Straw ... we perload 1 0 116 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French «. per cwt. 1 4 6 _ 
Colza, English per cwt. i 3 6 
Copperas _... oa Uns per ton 20.0 — 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. 115.0 
Lard ... eo aad «.  percwt. 18 9 Leoe0 
Linseed per cwt. 019 38 — 
Neatsfoot per gal. 02 6 040 
Paraftin ..  percwt. 010 2 019 0 
Pitch .. 2 ee . perbarrel 9 8 0 08 6 
Tallow, Town ha » per cwt. 14 6 160 
Tar, Stockholm .. per barrel TYG: -_ 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 114 0 — 
Glue... ee on . per cwt. 114 0 218 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 — 
DG rede s. ss, per cwt. 017 0 — 
Soda crystals per ton 215 0 — 
Shellac, orange... per cwt. 88a — 
Do. sticklac ... do. a° 2.6 215 0 
Pumice stone, do. 08 9 _ 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 8&8 0 0 — 
Iron, bar, Staffs. in London do, 615 0 8 10 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet Ae do, 12° 0 0 121 
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£8, EOI E Harp Woops. 

Lead, pig, Spanish re do. 141 3 — Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 410 0 
Do. "English commonbrands do. 145.0 - Birch, Quebec do. $12 6 Spyro 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. Box, Turkey... a i perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 

per sq.ft.and upwards do. 1610 0 — Cedar, lin., Cuba . perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 45 
Do. pipe _ ... ee ve do. 17° 15.50 — Do. Honduras do. 0 0 3 7/8 — 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 9 00 10 0 0 Do, Tobasco do. 0 0 421/22 — 

Do. floor brads ... =f do 815 0 915 0 Elm, Quebec ral perload 412 6 510 0 

Tin, Foreign = MG do. 117.158 118 5 3 Mahogany, Average Price 
Do. English ingots ... do. 116 0 0 17 (0 «0 for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 54 - 
Zine, sheets, English ... do 2710 0 25 10 0 Do. African do. 0 0 31/16 e 
Do. Veille Montaigne... do. 81 410! 0 — Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 4 23/32—6 23/32 
Do, Spelter RG Hk do. Sal 8 2816 3 Do. Tobasco. ... do. 0 0 4 23/32—5 21/32 

Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 3 5 0 8 50 

Do. Quebec do. 412 6 5 00 

TIMBER. Teak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 915 0 145 0 
a Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 815 0 5 15...0 

Sorr Woops. Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 315 0 515 0 
mT O: 9 q “4 

Fir, Dantzic and Memel per load. 3 0 0 40 0 Walnut, American . percub.ft.0 2 3 05 6 

Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 4 7 6 6 5 0 

Laths, log, Dantzic Ae tual 5 4 f 5 . 

Do. Petersburg... ot do. 6 
Deals, Archangel 2nd &1st per P. Std. 1015 0 1810 0 TENDERS. 
Do. do. 4th & 3rd. do. 12 0 0 12 5 0 
Do. do. unsorted do. 75 0 8 5 0 Information from accredited sources should be 
Do. Riga ... ie Ses do, 615 0 810 0 sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
Do. Petersburgist Yellow do. 1415 0 _ be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Do. do. pnd | 4 do. 12 0:0 - Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 
Do. do. Unsorted ,, do. 8 0 0 1010 0 - ; : 
Do. do. White do. 7 50 915 0 BISHOPSTONE (Sussex).—For the erection of chimney- 
Do. Swedish ... oe do. 11-5 0 12 0 0 shaft, boiler-house, &c., Poverty Bottom, for the Newhaven 
Do. White Sea... ~ do. 12° 5 0 — and Seaford Water Company. Mr. F.8.Courtnay, engineer, 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do.’ 1610 0 22 0 Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Westminster :— 
Do. do. 2nd do. 12 0°0 _ Longley and Co. .._ ... £3,500 | Miles and Warner _... £2,746 
Do. do. srd &c, do. 7 0 0 2530 King and Son 8,350 | Meredew and Wort ... 2,639 
Do. Canadian Spruce, 1st’ do. 9 0 0 10 5 0 A.E.Nunn .... ... ... 3,203] Bostel, Son and Peat- 
Do. do. grd & 2nd do. 6.5 0 8 00 Whitehead and Uo. ... 2,945 tie, London* ... ... 2,500 
Do. New Brunswick do. 7 5 0 8 0 0 * Accepted. ; 2 
Battens, all kinds ... per P. Std. 7 0 0 815 0 DEVONPORT .—Accepted forithe erection of a dwelling- 


Flooring Boards, 1in. 


prepared. Ist per square O11 3 _ 
Do. O11 TPE eee Ps do. 010 9 -- 
Do 3rd &e. ... do. 010 0 — 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


| 


house, and alterations and additions to a cottage at Alfred- 
road, Ford, for Mr. ©. F. Hocking. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, 
architect, Public Hall Chambers, Devonport :— 


8. Scott .. £330 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Lid. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES, PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums seturned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. 


The “Climax” Ventilating & Heating Co. § 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


“COUSLAND’'S IMPROVED CLIMAX” 


Direct Acting Turret and Louvre Ventilators. 


Give Double Extraction Area of former “Climax” Patent, and Prrrrct 


Frerpom from all Down DrauvGut. 


LARGELYZ REDUCED YPYRICES. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


93, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


| ee 
Al 


[May 31, 1899. 
FLOORING BLOCKS. 
it SMR, 


“J 


—————————— 


YELLOW. 


ex Ship within 
one month. 


PITCH PIN oa 


Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. 


At Wharf. At Wharf, — 


174x3x3 12 3 
173 x3x2 8 9 
174x3x14 6 9 


ZN 
Zz 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORI 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
13x44 Oak, 50/= Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x44 4, 42/6 ” 21/= 2” 

Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHER 


TIMBER MERCHARTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


af 
NG, 


Z 
€ 
\. 


2= 


OF SANITARY WARE. 
BURNLEY LANCASHIRE. 


ry 
+O 


eT le 
ae eee r, + 


» 
a 


May 31, 1899.] 


he ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Mannufacturers of 
'RON STAIRCASES 
(STRAIGHT AND SPrra). 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. 
IRON DOORS, 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINGS, 


Se 
LARGE SHOWROOM aT 


\, THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, 
PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. 


ayes DDE A x vag: 


WA cheLarcest Show Room in Lonpon. 


a enennanennng sere? 
\ ~ Patterns on Application « 
G+ Kincs R® Chersea Lonpon syv. 


he Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, Damp 
ses, Roofings, Ware- 
° Floors, Basements, 

Couehhouses, 
ghterhouses, 
ites, 


obtained from 
the Offices, 


HAMILTON 
HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.¢. 


HE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, 
ie 
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F. W. REYNOLDS & Co., 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY MAKERS, 


ACORN WORKS, EDWARD ST., BLACKFRIARS ROAD 
LONDON, S.E. 


THE WHOLE OF THE TILING ithe. 


BLACKWALL TUNNEL | 


HAND-POWER SAW BENCH, NEW TENONING MACHINE. 


NEW PATTERN VER 
SPINDLE MACHIN 


TICAL 
E. 


al. — “al ul al gy 


7 a 


Se RO, 


BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, Etc., in wan 
MACHINES should write for our 
HAND-POWER LIST, No. 149 B.J. 
STEAM-POWER LIST, No. 148 B.J. 
SENT FREE BY POST ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION, 
Binding Cases may be 
had on application to 


the Manager. Price 
Is. 9d. each. 


WINN’S PATENT 


£* A CIM E)?? 


i ee == 


ES. oe 
EM. 'STAFFs. .- 
ICE 6 


100,000 SOLD. 


Price List—As drawn, 18s.; Galvanised, 26s. 


CHARLES WINN & CO., Birmingham, 
London Offices : 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


+ THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD, ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


L 


es 
x11 
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LOWESTOFT.—For the erection of a laundry at the 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—For reens new store, I an 


HADDENHAM (Bucks).—For the erection of house and 
shop, for Mr. een Goa. Messrs. W. F. Taylor and workhouse, Oulton, for the Union Guardians. Mr. Alfred street, South Shields, for Mr. Pratt. Mr. Sane Re 
Son, architects, Aylesbury :— Clarke, architect, 136, London-road, Lowestoft :— noldson, architect, South Shields :— ; 
W. Z. Green and Co.... £1,287 | Rose and Son... ... £1,080 0 J. Welham, Gommercial-road, Low estoft* . £975 J.C. Nichol £1 702 0 0| Wm. Christie ... £1,561 120 4 
Webster and Cannon 1,198} J. Holland... ... 1,060 15 * Accepted.” Hobert Allison .. 1,700 0 0; C. Henderson .. 1,514 3° 
W. W. Howland . 1,166 | W. Folley, Blidlow* 1,050 0 MANCHESTER.—For the erection of residence and S. Sheriff ... 1,700 0 0 Crawford & Sons 1,506 11 

* Accepted. stabling, &c., at Fair eee for Mr. Councillor James Pollitt, Wm. Wilson 1,675 14 0] John Moore, South 

Spite , ne Openshaw. Messrs. K. and T. C. Mayor, architects, oe Ross ... 1,660 0 0 Shields* *:,. ....1,481 07) 
LEWES.—For new Baptist Sunday School, for the trus- John Dalton-street, Patash hester. Quantities by Mr, . J. Robert 1,651 4 2 *A ccepted, » 


trees of the Hastjute-street Baptist Sunday Schools. Mr. Le Stone, 53, King- street, Manchester :— 


H. Curtis Card, architect :— ‘ 35 obt. Carlyle, jun. .. £3,115 bee att MANDEVILLE (Bucks).—For the erection 
Berry and Bussey... £1,125] H. Constable* ... ... £988 17 Wea Shae” Galt” ee oe alae pec an farm n buildings and cottages, for Sir Oswald Mosley. Messr 
R. Piper ... o,eeet 1100 *A ccepted. Geo. Macfarlane 3 ya E. and G. Jackson —... 2,962 W. F. Taylor and ee, architects, Aylesbury :— 

(all of Lewes. Meganty-and Co.” Sits CoH Gibson. Aaa Ws Green, & Co. 5 

Ss 2. ow dee Mace 
LONDON.—For the erection and completion of new NOTTIN GHAM. Lee for the erection of a detached Cook and Sons 2174 = * Accepted. a 

Christchurch Schools and additions to the Bluecoat residence in Winchester-road, Sherwood, for, Mr. J. F. Fox, 
Schools, Caxton-street, Westminster, for the Vestry of St. Messrs. W. F. Taylor and Son, are hitects, Avlesbute? = SWINDON.—For re-building Foresters’ Arms pull 


house and shop, Fleet-street, for Messrs. T. and’ J. Arke 
Messrs. William Drew, M.S.A., and Sons, architects, Swi 
don. Quantities by the architects :— 

C. Williams £4,257 17 0 Flewelling aud. 


Wm. Marsh, Nottingham . £527 
PONTY POOL.—For alterations ‘and additions to work- 
house buildings, Panteg. Messrs. Lansdowne and Griggs, 
architects, Newport :— 


John, Westminster. 
Messrs. Pryce 


Margaret and St. 
Burrows, architects. 
surveyors :— 


Messrs. Beazley and 
Cuxon and. Leigh, 


\redit. 


General Builders... — Stephens and John Linton .. £17,284 H. and ©. Spack- Huckson .... ... £4,081 0 
Hockley and Sons 30 Bastow ... £19,994 0 C. H. Reed ... 17,255 man. "ie. 8, hd OS a Rigi in é 3,983 0 
Wall and Co. ; 10 Morgan... 18,228 6 Bailey Bros.. ie wee’ 16,729 J.Colborne ,.. 3,641 4 
ie ee a — Rear ee 17,980 0 D.W. , ichards, New- - {All of Swindon J 
artin Wells and Co. 20 ). J. Davis 17,955 0 0 port* . ... 15,980 
Me eis and Co. 20 Chas. Lock 17,617 0 0 : * Accepted. alta eats wae ee Bie dacweat or poat ele ae a 
Haskins... 25 . geen sen ape eae ; 7 windon Estate, s Morrison, 
Massom and Son... - Te Oe eee ee oreo aorgavenny, Quan | William Drew and Sons, surveyors, Swindon :— 
has ‘to 30 tities by architect :— K ; ° Bagley and Wilkins, Swindon... £1,906 15 6 
raid, Patar, and C = Lewis and Bradford £2,103 aa Sier and Denman ... £1,540 0 SWINDON.—Acce 
E 2,10 é ’ — pted for the erection of house, Goda 
Stimpson and Co. Jno. Morgan ... ... 1,930 0| F.C. Parfitt, Main- Avenue, Swindon, for Mr. W.B. Wilmer. Messrs. Willia 
LONDON.— For pap a of infants’ department. Ed, Francis 1,750 0 dee, Newport, A Se, sar Sons, architects, Swindon :— 
Rolls Road School, for the School Board of London. Mr. Jones Bros. 1,592 10 Mon. (accepted) 1,520 - 0 J. Colborne, Swindon ae: £435 0 0 
T. J. Bailey, Architect. Mr. C. G. Downing, surveyor :— SOUTH SHIELDS.—For additions, &c., to engine- : 
Johnson and Co... £5,320 | Smith and Sons ... £4,527 house at electricity works, West Holborn, for the Corpora- SWINDON. —Accepted for erection of house, Godda 
Edwards and Medway 4,763} W. Downs _.... 4,396 tion. Mr. F. Rennoldson, architect, Union-chambers, Avenue, for Mr. Sam Smith, F.C.S. Messrs. William Dre 
Outhwaite andSon ... 4,547 | Stimpson and Co. 4,280 King-street, South Shields, Quantities by the architect :— and Pops, architects, Swindon ‘— 


oa 29. BOS on : 3 20 . Liddington Swindon ... £360 0 0 
LONDON.—For new shop front, 107, Rye Lane, Peckham, Obs. DIGGS een Sedan eee he EN j i 


ay pea Dae Mea Ag edb vermin S. Sheriff ... ... 2,409 0 0| W. Christie... 2,331. 4 38 ae 
for Mr, ¢; Biuoohl "Mess, Sha’ and Galetti, architeos, |W oberagn "24g 8 ut| T-Lumeden, ai , SMENBON —Acconied, forthe, seston of bowling 
2, 8 ‘ ave y- Le - 9 38K 7. “yne ‘ 
G. Parker Son 275.0) ‘6, Farley, Peck- Johh, Moore sa, %)089 eh peered -on-Tyne*.... 2,296 0 0 Hornell. Messrs. William Drew and Sons, architects, 
SwanandSon .., 220 0 rd 1am 2 £165 17 6 on :— zi 
Spreckley and Co. 205 0 0 *A ccepted. pa! SOUTH SHIELDS.—Rebuilding premises, No. 3, Ocean- J. Lay, Swindon... £185 9 4 


road, South Shields, for Mr. H. Hall. Mr. Fred. Rennold- 


LONDON.—For the erection of premises in Johnson’s WINDOVER (Bucks) For naaitinas to farmhougl 


son, architect, South Sanne = 


Court, Fleet Street, for Mr. R. 8: Cartwright :— Jas. Young .. £1,484 0 0| J.C. Nicholl ... £1,40217 2 | Little London. Messrs. W. F. Taylor and Son, an 
J. Marsland ... . .. £9,965 | Rider and Sons ..._ ... £9,810 3. 1,458 3 5 W. J. Robert- Aylesbury :— 

Howell J. Williams 9,876 | Turtle and Appleton... 9,164 or 1,446 1L 8 son, South Webster and Cannon ... £408] Seniors & acne 
Horhseyient Ss 9,875 | Newton and Sons 9,071 Wm. Christie 1,414 14 11 Shields* ... 1,388 13 2 J.§. Holland %. 7... <<. 902 Windover*.. | 
Dove Bros. 9,845 | Burman and Sons 8,585 *Accepted. *Accepteds 


WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


| For Churches, Schools, 
4 Offices, &c. 


plication to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO., 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


| STANLEY BROS., LTD., NUNEATON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. Blue and Brindled Wire Cuts, 
RED ROOFING TILES, RIDGES & FINIALS, WHITE & COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS, &c 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 
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Used in 
nearly 


2000 BUILDINGS. 
CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL AND IRONWORK. 


GRANITIC STEPS AND PAVING, ASPHALTE, &c. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, HInGINEER 


OFFICES: 17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. WORKS: Nine Elms Lane, S.V 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Homan Roperrs,” Lonpon. Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. 
Chelate cor yer et, aeons WOoORES, ition praesent ot PORE 


= Bridges, Jois 


and Girders 


Milne’s eres 


Anti-Down-Draught 


CHIMNEY TOP 


(With Syphonie Action). 


INCREASES 
UP~DRAUGHT. 


§ HEARTHS a 


Be As USED BY THE iis 
\ KOA AIN. 4 Apclvinee AUSes FOWL 
Thousands of Churches, Public’ 


aAein 8 oo Private Wesidences P: 
Bu 8 > “Tiles. | Best Quality Ouly Sabdes aay 


Send for frill Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


|W. GODWIN & SON, “tzu WITHINGTON, 


« Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. « 


Prices and Full Particulars on 
application to 


E. P. MILNE, 


4 , iy : “9 
ets, ‘to the Builders’ Journal and Architectwral Record. 
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SVPPLEMENT FOR * 


eee SMO ee 


i SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


MAY SisT, 1899. 


es Are eM VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


BT. BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & I10, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Lange Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLYED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Breve recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
ts in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
nsists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 


THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


» = amd. . 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


> NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
5 given by H.M. So veram airs 


aes 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


HE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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CANADIAN NOTES. 


I.—THE MARKET FOR BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


By J. RAWSON GARDINER, of Montreal. 


E opaehianeter being the largest as well as the 
nearest of the British Colonies, holds, or at 
least should hold, the first place in the interest 
of all residents in the Motherland, both from a 
commercial and a sentimental standpoint. It is 
therefore a matter of serious import, especially 
to the British manufacturer, that in the same 
ratio. as the Canadian market grows do the 
imports from the United States grow. But 
this cannot be said with goods from the British 
Isles. It is a stubborn fact that Americans 
are undoubtedly pushing ahead of their British 
competitors in the Canadian market, and this 
in the face of a reduction of duties in favour 
of British goods. It ought to be the object of 
every British subject to find out the cause of 
this and to see wherein it can be changed. 
The American worker—be he manufacturer or 
agent—if asked what three things have con- 
tributed to his success would probably reply, 
firstly, push! secondly, push!! and thirdly, 
push!!! Itis this almost unceasing “push ” 
that is undoubtedly forcing American goods to 
the fore the world over. If something is not 

done by the English to stem the tide it will 

not be long before Americans will have wrested 

the commercial supremacy of the world from 

the British, even though they have held it so 

long. Is it not more loyal and true to point 

out wherein the danger lies, and do all in 

one’s power to prevent it, than to hide our 

eyes to the fact ? 

In ‘the first place, then, let us look at the 
size of this Canadian market. The Dominion 
contains a population of over 54 millions dis- 
tributed in the several provinces, as far as can 
be ascertained, as follows :— 


Province, Population. 
Ontario eee ess 2,500,000 
Quebec one «ss 1,700,000 
Nova Scotia ... are 500,000 
New Brunswick ee 325,000 
Prince Edward Island 110,000 
Manitoba ve cg 200,000 
North West Territories 125,000 
British Columbia ... 150,000 

5,610,000 


These figures show somewhat how the market 
is distributed as to provinces, and the following 
table shows the chief cities, and the province 
7 which they are situated, with the population 
of each : 


City. Province Population. 
1. Montreal in Quebec ........ « 800,000 
2. Toronto ,, Ontario -« 200,000 
3. Quebec 55 LQ ebeG) se sue 65,000 
4. Hamilton ., Ontario...... eee 50,000 
5. Ottawa SL ONLATION cure 50,000 
6. Halifax » Nova Scotia... 40,000 
7. Winipeg ,, Manitoba ...... 30,000 
8. Vancouver ,, British Colum- 40,000 


(including Victoria) bia 


Together with the above tables let us take 
up the amount of buildings erected in these 
eight cities, and one ought to be able to form 
a fair idea of the market for building 
materials. First of all then let us take :— 

1. Montreal.—Montreal, in the metropolis 
of Canada, is situated at the head. of 
ocean navigation on the St. Lawrence 
River. This constitutes it the distributing 
point of all European imports. It is the 
wealthiest city in Canada, and it is here 
that a large proportion of the manufac- 
tories, and the largest wholesale houses are 
situated. It is largely a commercial city. The 
population is three-fifths French-Canadian, a 
large number of Scotch, and a sprinkling of 
English, Irish, and nearly every other nation- 
ality. The buildings erected during 1898 
amounted in value to some 2,500,000dols. 
Among these may be mentioned a fine buff- 
sandstone five-storey office-building for the 
London and Lancashire Insurance Co., in the 
French Renaissance style; a new building 
for chemistry and mining at McGill College 
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University ; an extensive wing to the Grey 
Nunnery, costing 60,000dols.; a wing to the 
Victoria Hospital; a new theatre; and a nail 
factory and rolling mill, costing 25,000dols. 
Besides these buildings there were over 700 
houses erected, many of them costly and well 
designed residences, and some thirty stores. 
Work during 1898 was slightly better than 
in the previous year, and prospects for the 
present year, as far as can be seen at this date, 
are bright. 

2. Toronto.—This city is largely Englis 
speaking in contradistinction to Montreal. 
This, together with the fact that the surround- 
ing towns and villages are more prosperous, 
makes the province, as a whole, in many ways 
more satisfactory from a commercial point of 
view. The buildings erected in 1898 were valued 
at 1,700,000dols., which is a large increase over 
the previous year and larger than in any year 
since 1892. This is very satisfactory as 
Toronto has suffered severely from the build- 
ing boom, from which it had hardly yet 
recovered. The increase was in every branch 
of buildings, especially houses, factories, and 
warehouses. 

3. Quebec.—The population of this city is 
nearly all French-Canadian, and commerce 
from this port has not been on the increase. 
The building operations were not extensive, 
only amounting to some half million dollars. 
Among the buildings erected may be mentioned 
the large wing to the hotel “Chateau 
Frontenac,” which cost 150,000dols, a building 
for Y.M.C.A., costing 20,000dols., and a 
telephone exchange building, erected by the 
Bell Telephone Co., costing some 20,000dols. 
The lumber industry is the chief surviving one 
in this locality, and the surrounding country, 
from a commercial standpoint, need not be 
considered, as the villages are small and very 
much scattered. 

4. Hamilton.— This is a bright go-ahead 
Ontario town, doing a building trade last year 
of some 500,000dols., distributed as follows :— 


Dols. 
Dwellings cts hoes ite 210,000 
Alterations cee peer tas te 40,000 
Factories and Stores ............ 200,000 


The future for the building trade in this town 
is fairly bright. 

5. Olttawa,—This city is the capital of the 
Dominion, and it is here that the stately 
Parliament Buildings are situated. The city 
has been chiefly centred round Parliament and 
the members, but of late years quite a large 
amount of business has sprung up, and at last 
Ottawa seems to show signs of going ahead 
commercially. Building operations last year 
amounted to about 650,000dols. 

6. Halifax.—This town is largely noted as a 
military and a naval station, though there is 
quite a large amount of trade transacted here 
as well. Building operations, however, were 
not so active as usual last year, only some 
600,000dols. being expended. A large pro- 
portion of the residences here are built of 
wood, which tends to give the town far from a 
bold appearance. 

7. Winipeg.—This city, situated as it is in 
nearly the centre of the Dominion, is the 
distributing point of nearly all the Manitoba 
and western grain. The city has been growing 
rapidly of late, but it is still suffering from 
the last land “boom.” Building operations 
last year amounted in value to 500,000dols., but 
the building trades cannot be called brisk, 
though prospects for this year seem somewhat 
brighter, as the harvests for the past three 
years have been good and farmers have been 
able to obtain good prices. This is sure to 
tell favourably on the cities and towns very 
shortly. The large seven-storéy hotel “The 
Manitoba,” which has recently been burned to 
the ground, will probably be rebuilt this year. 

8. Vancowver.—This Western city, situated 
on the Pacific coast, has been having quite a 
“boom” the last two years. It is to a large 
extent the distributing point of the mining 
districts, both at the “ Klondyke” and at Ross- 
land. The building operations in 1898 were far 
larger than ever before in the history of the city, 
and new buildings for the year were valued at 
1,500,000dols, Among the most important may 
be cited: The new C.P.R. Station Buildings, 
a five-storey office building for “The Molson’s 


McLeod (Newcastle). The meetin 


ee. 


[ Supplement, May 31, 1 i 
Bank” costing 100,000dols., and a fine st 
structure for the “ Imperial Bank.” Price: 
material ruled high and wages were stea 
though sufficient labour is said to be in 
market to meet local requirements. Rents ¢ 
said to rule steady and remain high,-as bui 
ings are said still to be required both as hou 
and stores ;Sbut the question is, Will this } 
The Provincial Government Buildings a 
the Post Office at Victoria were both finish 
last year. The Parliament Buildings are 
stately block, by Mr. T. M. Rattenbury, 
have been erected at considerable cost. Oth 
wise building in this town has not been ve 
bright. 
It is hoped that these notes on Canada y 
give the British contractor, manufacturer, 
working man some idea of the field oat 
side of the Atlantic, and enable them the 


to gauge somewhat of its possibilities. 
THE DISPUTE IN’ TH 
BUILDING TRADES. : 


FTER the decision come to at the meet 
of the master builders in Birmingh 
little peace might have been expected. J 
as everyone was looking forward to a qu 
period a somewhat sensational developme 
took place in connection with the disagreeme 
between the Leeds Federation of M 
Builders and their employés. Acting 
instructions received from the Executive 
mittee sitting in London, the members o: 
local branch of the London Order of B 
layers decided on May 20th, at a mee 
specially convened, to cease work forthwith : 
all cases where the masters have locked o 
25 per cent. of their men. The men do i 
expect any good from yesterday’s conferen 
between the masters and the operatives in 
allied trades, and they have also lost ¢ 
confidence in the Yorkshire Federation 
the latter, upon its own initiative, locked 
25 per cent. of their men in sympathy with I 
Hull masters. They have refused to re: 
work except upon two conditions. The 
of these is that their demand for an in 
wage at the rate of a penny an hours 
complied with; and the second is that 
shall be an alteration in the rule relati 
apprentices. When the Manchester Uni 
Bricklayers heard of this step they desc 
it as a suicidal policy of which they did 
approve; other operatives engaged in 
building trades in Leeds expressed the sai 
opinion. a 
The Yorkshire Master Builders’ Federati 
at a meeting held in Hull last Wedne 
decided to make the lock-out of 25 pe 
of the men effective, and to take no fu 
action until after the conference betwee 
the representatives of the National Associ 
tion and the delegates of the allied buildin) 
trades’ unions. a 
At a meeting of the Scarborough Ma 
Builders’ Association un Saturday night it 
decided that the resolution of May 3rd 
carried into effect on May 31st, and that 1 
and a half hours’ notice be given to 25] 
cent. of the union men in each branch of 
building trade in Scarborough. The York 
Federation asked the Scarborough mas 
lock out 25 per cent. on May 6th. Ther 
was that they could not see their way t0 4 
that, but they would agree to lock ow 
June Ist. The decision of the employers 1s 
serious matter for the town, as a great deal 
building is going on at present, plans havi 
recently been passed for about 800 houses. 
The conference between the Master Builder 
Association and the Plasterers’ Union 
held yesterday at the Salisbury _ 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, Lo 
E.C. The employers were represented 
Alderman Holdsworth (Bradford), Mes 
J. Greenwood and Ryden (London), 
Higson (Salford), G. Nichols (Leiceste1 
J. Sudgen (Bradford). The men’s rep 
tives were Messrs. M. Deller, D. H 
Mark Jones (London), H. Duckett (J 
ham), George Jackson (Manchester), 


too late for us to publish this week 


sult, but Mr. Deller stated that the 
¢ was the basis agreed upon for dis- 


s clause 1 of the employers’ mani- 
fo re compelling foremen to join the union, 
is to be understood that the vote of the 
sterers’ Association in February against 
ye practice settles the point. 
‘With regard to the question of apprentices, 
3 different practices prevail in different dis- 
‘iets, the question shall be referred to special 
nt committees of both sides to draw up 
ing rules to govern the matter. In 
ence to the clause dealing with boycotting, 
s to be understood that while not admitting 
yaccuracy of these allegations the Plasterers’ 
sociation will give an undertaking that no 
boycott or blacklisting shall take place in 
e where the firms adhere to the rules 
ally agreed upon. ‘The employers, on 
ther hand, give a definite undertaking that 
sh rules as are mutually agreed upon shall be 
ictly enforced in all parts of their contracts. 
In reference to the question of demarcation 
is proposed that joint committees shall be 
lished in different districts, equally 
sentative of the masters and men, who 
1 draw up schedules of the work which it is 
ognised belongs to certain branches of the 


‘ith regard to the clauses which speak of the 
al to work on buildings where some of the 
nen employed may not belong to a trade 
n, and of the objection to submit all trade 


utes to discussion at a conference between 
oyers and employed, with a view to arrive 
amicable settlement prior to any strike 
thdrawal of workmen, it is agreed that in 
event of a dispute arising on any job or 
s the district officials of the National 
iation of Operative Plasterers shall send 
yritten notice to the local Association of 
Master Builders, who shall inform them 

nether the said builder is a member of that 

If so, a strike shall not be sanctioned 
@ union until six clear working days have 
ed from the receipt of such notice, during 
h time the matter shall be considered by 
mployers and the representatives of the 
men, with a view to an amicable settle- 
it. Failing a local settlement, reference 
immediately be made to the central joint 
mittee of the two associations. 


u 


The Enlargement of Waterloo Station. 
rticulars of the revised plan for enlarging 
erloo Station show that the total area of 
station is to be increased from 154 acres 
3 acres. Four additional platforms are to 
erected, permitting the approach of trains 
om seven new lines. ; 


3olton Stonemasons have demanded a 
nny per hour advance, and certain alterations 
vorking rules. The masters held a meeting 
b week to consider the matter, and, in order 
avoid a strike, offered a halfpenny per hour 
grease, which would make the men’s remuner- 
ng4d. This was refused by the operatives, 
the employers have now withdrawn their 
, and are determined to resist the men’s 
a nands. 
_, Wakefield Joiners went on strike because 
bheir masters refused to accede to their 
ands to sign a code of working rules. They 
e decided to approach the employers, with 
ew to a settlement, and have sent a circular 
each of them asking the following question : 
Providing the clause relating to piece work 
expunged from the rules, are you prepared 
ign them ; if not, are you in favour of the 
ute being submitted to the Wakefield 
wd a Conciliation, and to abide by their 
sion ?” 
Paisley Labourers on Strike.—In John- 
one all the labourers in the building trades 
t out for an increase of a halfpenny per 
, Which would make their wages 6d. per 
ir. Only one master conceded the demand. 
he Masters’ Federation, comprising Paisley, 
ohnstone, Renfrew, and Barhead builders, 
net and decided to lock out their men if the 
ohnstone men did not return to work. As 
the men still held out this was done, and there 
re about 200 men locked out. © 
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CAST IRON BEAMS. 


N this article the formulae for cast iron 
beams will be considered. In modern 
work, cast iron is now very rarely used ; that 
is,as a girder. But still some knowledge of 
its strength is advisable to every student. 

The strength of a cast iron bar 1” x1” x 12” 
is 21001b. That is the weight at which it 
breaks. Then, if cast iron were used in the 
form of bars, it would be merely a matter of 
simple proportion to obtain their respective 
strengths—under the same rules with regard 
to breadth, depth, and span, as those which 
apply to wooden beams. But as cast iron is 
not used as a bar, but a girder, a few pre- 
liminary remarks about its proportions will 
be necessary. The depth should vary accord- 
ing to circumstances from a minimum of 5\5th 
of the span, to a maximum of jth. The 
sectional area of the bottom flange should be 
about six times that of the top. ‘The reason 
of this is that cast iron is much stronger under 
compression than under tension, therefore 
requiring more material, to resist the latter 
stress. 

The ultimate or breaking strains of average 
good cast iron are: Compression, 48 tons per 
square inch of sectional area; tension, 9 tons 
ditto. Cast iron being a very uncertain 
material, liable to defects in the casting, &c., a 
high factor of safety (either 5 or 6) is always 
taken. Therefore working stresses of 8 tons 
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under compression, and 14 tons under tension 
are obtained. sy 

The formula for a castiron girder is W =200 

W = Breaking weight in tons in the middle. 

d =Depth of girder in inches. 

a =Sectional area of bottom flange in 

inches. 
l =Span in feet. 

It will be observed in the formula, that 
the top flange is ignored, its size being 
obtained from the lower one, according to the 
rule previously mentioned. 

One or two examples will now be given. 

What concentrated load will the girder of 
the section shown in Fig. 1 safely carry ? Span 
16ft. 

w=204 
L 

Bottom flange (a) is 8” x 14” = 12 sq. in. 

> 12x12 


Then W=2 
16 


Wie =18 tons. 


2x12 12 
16 


But this is the breaking weight. ‘Then 
using 6 as a factor of safety, the answer is 
18—6=3 tons. 

Next to reverse the case, and calculate the 
size of a girder to carry agiven load. Here is 
a question once actually set :— 

A cast iron girder has to carry a load of 
12 ewts. per foot run of its length, including 
its own weight. Its length is 24ft. from centre 
to centre of bearings. Its depth is to be 16”. 
Calculate its dimensions, and give a dimen- 
sioned section. 

Total weight, 12 x 24=288 cwts. 

But this being distributed, load=144cwts., 

or 7°2 tons concentrated load, 


Using 5 as a factor of safety: 72x5= 
36 tons, the breaking weight. 

Then a girder 16” deep is required, to break 
at a load of 36 tons in the centre, the span 
being 24ft. 


Ae SO Bot 27 sq. in. 

This, then, is the area of the bottom flange. 
A flange 134” wide x 2” thick would provide 
this area, while the top flange should be 27-6 
=44 sq. in., or, say, 44” wide x 1” thick. The 
girder then would be as Fig. 2. 

It will be noticed that the lower flange is 
rather wide compared to the depth. This, of 
course, is unavoidable, owing to the depth 
being limited, and being rather shallow when 
the length of the span is considered. 

If in such a question no depth were given, 
one would have to be assumed, and then the 
area calculated as shown. Should this result 
in a badly proportioned girder, the depth 
would have to be assumed afresh, and the cal- 
culation worked out over again, until a girder 
of good proportions was obtained. The for- 
mula used in the above is that supplied by 
Hurst, in the “ Architectural Surveyor’s Hand- 
book.” 

Occasionally, cast iron girders were made 
with the top curved, called the hog-back 
girder, or, again, sometimes with the lower 
flange curved on plan. Thus, the amount of 
metal at each point was proportioned to the 
stress at that point, there being practically no 
extra labour involved in making the girders 
so, and material being saved. 

Cast iron girders 12in. or more in depth 
should have stiffening feathers introduced 
about every 5ft. along the web. 


Masters and Men. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Joiners are 
still on strike. 


Some of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Plumbers are still on strike. The total 
number of masters who have granted the 
advance of wages is forty-four. 


Glasgow Joiners struck for an advance 
of 44. per hour on their wages, which were 94d. 
per hour. ‘They also demanded that the 
masters should sign the men’s working regu- 
lations, which guarantee a wage of 10d. per 
hour for oneyear. ‘The masters have fallen in 
with the men’s desires. 


The Building Trade of Norwich.—At 
a meeting of the Navvies, Bricklayers’ 
Labourers, and General Labourers’ Union last 
Thursday, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: “ That this meeting of 
builders’ labourers accepts the offer of the 
master builders to pay 5d. per hour on and 
after June 1st next, and desires to express its 
thanks for the courtesy of the employers 
throughout the negotiations.” . 


Great Lock-out in Denmark.—A lock-out 
of all the industries connected with the iron 
and building trades of Denmark began last 
Wednesday all over the country. The trouble 
began at Copenhagen in a dispute regard- 
ing joiners’ wages. As negotiations for a 
settlement led to no result, the Employers’ 
Union decided to extend the stoppage so as 
to embrace the joiners, carpenters, masons, 
painters, tinsmiths, and iron-workers. At the 
same time the lime-burners and the brick and 
tile manufacturers were instructed to deliver 
no goods while the stoppage continued, and 
the Executive Committee of the Employers’ 
Union was authorised to still further extend 
the dispute should such a step be deemed 
necessary. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The New Infirmary, Basingstoke, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester Grates, supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


An Arbitration Case.— The sum of 
£2,500 was claimed by the Paisley Road 
Trustees of Messrs. Forrest and Brownlee, 
timber merchants, of Glasgow, as compensa- 
tion for setting back their property on the 
south side of High Street, known as Town- 
head Terrace. Sheriff Lees, who acted as arbiter, 
assessed the compensation at £750. His valua- 
tion was 454 square yards at £6 per square yard, 
which, with ten per cent. added for compulsory 
sale, was £300 6s. The balance of the sum 
awarded was his estimate of the damage 
caused to claimants in the utilisation of the 
remaining ground by the. loss of this front 
portion. ag aa 

Dispute between an Architect and a 
Builder.—A case was heard at the Wolver- 
hampton County Court, before Mr. Morton 
Brown, in which Messrs. Manton and Son, 
architects, of Darlington Street, sought to 
recover £23 18s. 9d. from Mr. Philip Bowater, 
builder, for work done in respect of some 
houses at Gorsebrook, and there was a counter 
claim for £22 8s., which was said to be money 
paid and lent to the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs 
had prepared the plans for some houses which 
aman named Hickman was about to build at 
Gorsebrook. The defendant was the builder, 
and the case hinged on the question whether 
the defendant had contracted to pay the 
money, not for Hickman, but for himself.— 
After hearing several witnesses, his Honour 
found for the plaintiffs on the main issue, 
and decided that the amount to be paid should 
be settled by a practical man; the eounter- 
claim to be deferred to see if credit had been 
oiven. 


Severe Judicial Criticism of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act.—In the 
City of London Court, last week; Deputy Judge 
Pitt-Lewis, Q.C., delivered a judgment in the 
first Workmen’s Compensation Act case that 
has been heard in the City. Frederick 
Martin, labourer, claimed compensation for 
personal injuries suffered whilst in the 
service of the London and India Docks 
Joint Committee, of Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.C. 
for a day and a half only as a labourer at 
their warehouse in Cutler-street, Houndsditch, 
close to the fanlight near the roof, when the 
plank on which he was standing gave way, pre- 
cipitating him to the ground. His jaw was 
fractured and he was otherwise seriously hurt. 
—The defendants denied that their “ ware- 
house,” where the accident happened, was a 
“factory ” within the meaning of the Act, and 
therefore the plaintiff could recover nothing. 
But if he was entitled to any damages, then it 
must be assumed, they urged, that the basis 
of his earnings per week was the sum of 7s. 3d. 
which he earned during the day and a half 
that he worked for the defendants, and not 
303. a week, as was suggested he had been in 
the habit of earning. The deputy judge said 
if the plaintiff had been entitled to recover 
anything it would, he feared, have had to be 
based on the 7s. 3d. and not the 30s.; but the 
plaintiff was not entitled to anything. The 
place where he worked was not a warehouse 
within the true sense of the word, according 
to his reading of the Act, which was an extra- 
ordinary tangle of legislation. The statute 
seemed to have been drawn by a person who 
had strayed into the land of topsy-turveydom, 
and there acted upon his recollection of the 
great composition, “The House that Jack 
Built,” but also with the disadvantage of not 
knowing what he meant. The draughtsman 
of the Act had left the judges to guess at what 
was meant. ‘There must be judgment for the 
defendant company with costs, but execution 
would be stayed, as he hoped there would be 
an appeal, : ; 


Martin worked for the defendants | 
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The cost of the Nicaragua Canal is 
estimated at 125,000,000dol. by the Nicaragua 
Canal Commission. 


A Big Order for America.—The Pheenix 
Bridge Co., of Phcenixville, Pa., have received 
the contract from the Japanese Government to 
build a steel bridge for the Imperial Railway 
of Japan. 


A big Electric Tramway Scheme is to 
be carried out at Birkenhead. It will include 
services to New Ferry, Higher Tranmere, part 
of Oxton, and the north end of the town. 
The total cost is set down at over £208,000. 


Castle Martin Church. — The heating 
having been very unsatisfactory for a long 
time, it was decided to place the matter in the 
hands of the specialists, John King, Limited, 
engineers, Liverpool, who recommended that 
the old apparatus be entirely removed, and 
that the church be fitted with their latest 
improved hot water heating apparatus, em- 
ploying their well-known special economical 
coil heater, with water-way fire bars. This 
has now been carried out with the best results. 


The Lighting of Kingswood.—The Local 
Government Board have sanctioned the loan of 
£1,200, for the purchase and erection of pillars 
andlamps. A dispute between the Urban Dis- 
trict Council and the Western Counties Electric 
Light and Power Syndicate has been satis- 
factorily settled. The claim of the syndicate 
was for £500 as damages for breach of contract 
and £89 for light supplied. A counter-claim 
was entered by the council because of the 
sudden stoppage of the light, and the case has 
been met by the council paying £30 to clear 
themselves from all claim for lighting, &e. 


The New Pier at Brighton, which has 
been erected opposite the Aquarium, was 
opened recently by the Mayoress. At present 
it is incomplete, the pavilion having still to 
be built, but the portion opened to the public 
extends some 1500ft. from the beach, and 
several smaller pavilions have been put up. 
The arrangements have been designed to 
resemble the kursaals on the Continent, 
including reading-rooms and dining-rooms, 
ornamental arches for electrical illumination 
purposes, and an electric tram up the centre of 
the pier. There are to be landing stages at 
the head of the pier to accommodate vessels in 
different positions. The entire structure 
covers an area of 24 acres, and eighty-five 
miles of planking and decking have been 
employed in its construction. The work is 
being carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. John Howard and Mr. R. St. George 
Moore. 


A New System of Gas Lighting.—An 
interesting exhibition of the Tomzee-Greyson 
system of gas lighting was given in the Brad- 
ford Corporation Gas-Stove Department re- 
cently. Several members of the Bradford 
Corporation Gas and Electricity Committee 
were present, and much interest was shown in 
the proceedings. The essential point of the 
system is that the gas is compressed before 
entering the burner by means of mechanical 
apparatus fixed to the water supply, or in 
some other way, and the maximum pressure 
is 74 atmospheres. This compressed gas is 
allowed to flow through an injector, and in 
that way, it is claimed, automatically mixes 
itself with the proper quantity of air. The 
mixture of gases is then burnt in the ordinary 
way with a Welsbach incandescent burner of 
large size, which is claimed to give forth a 
light equal in effect to that of an electric arc 
lamp. No chimney is required. The power 
required for working this apparatus is said to 
be insignificant, only amounting in cost to one 
farthing per 1000ft. of gas consumed. The 
system has been brought into public notice by 
a syndicate, of which Mr, H. Illingworth is 
the Yorkshire manager. 
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Excavation Case at Morecambe.—A case 
came before the Palatine Chancery Court, sit- 
ting at Liverpool on May 19th, in which Mr 
Mansfield, on behalf of the District Council of 
Morecambe, applied to the Vice-Chancellor for 
an order to restrain Mr. Escombe, their con- 
tractor for laying a water main along the 
principal thoroughfare of Morecambe, from pro- 
ceeding further with the excavation between 
May 19th and June 2nd, and also requiring 
him to fill up the present excavation. He 
pointed out that the contract provided for a 
suspension of the work at the Council’s 
discretion. Mr. Maberly, for the defendant, 
said he agreed not to proceed with the excava- 
tion, but he declined to fill up; as the excavation 
inthat case would have to bere-made. Mr. Mans- 
field said that the Council regarded the work 
and the state of the street as so great a nuisance 
during the holidays that, failing an order, they 
would fill it up at their own risk. The Vice- 
Chancellor said he could not make an order to 
fill up without going fully into the case. Mr, 
Maberly had undertaken not to proceed 
further with the excavation, and the Council 
must take their own course as to the rest. — 


Insanitary Areas in Liverpool.—In the 
Liverpool Municipal Buildings last Wednes- 
day Major-General Crozier, R.E., one of the 
Local Government Board’s inspectors, held an 
inquiry with reference to an application of the 
City Council for sanction to borrow £50,000 
for the purposes of the Liverpool Sanitary 
Amendment Act, 1864, and £13,500 for the 
provision of dwellings for persons of the 
working classes, and for approval of the sal 
of certain corporate land situate in Green 
Lane, Lister Drive, and Brainerd Street, % 
the trustees of the Presbyterian Church 
England (West Derby). Dealing with the 
application for sanction to the borrowing of 
£50,000, Mr. Pickmere, deputy town clerk, 
stated that the money was intended for 
purchase and demolition of insanitary pr 
perty. The houses in the groups | 
out in the medical officer’s reports 
being unfit for habitation, numbered 7 
accommodating a population of 3,059. Dr 
Hope (medical officer of health) said that 
in the houses presented sickness was always 
more or less prevalent, and they were a source 
of intense anxiety to the Health Committee, 
The general death-rate in those places was 
excessive. ‘The houses were such as the Local 
Government Board had already sanctioned 
money to demolish, and had been removed wit 
great benefit. ‘hey consisted of houses 0! 
three rooms one above the other, and back te 
back with similar property. There was DO 
yaid space, the property was arranged in 
courts, approached by tunnel or very narrow 
entrances, and there was most inadequat 
sanitary accommodation. Very little sunshine 
or air could get to the houses, and the plants 
in the window boxes, supplied by the Corpor- 
ation to poor people, died as a consequence 
The application for sanction to the sale of land 
at Green Lane was then proceeded with. Mr. 
Pickmere pointed out that the plot consisted 
of 4,000 square yards, bounded by Green Lane, 
Lister Drive, and Brainerd Street, and formed 
part of the Newsham Park Estate, from which 
it was cut off by the London and North-Wes-— 
tern Railway Company’s Bootle line. It was 
proposed to sell it at 7s. per yard to the trustees 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, tl e 
condition being that the church and hall should 
be erected within seven years. The last appli- 
cation considered was for sanction to borro 
£18,500 for the provision of working-class 
dwellings. Mr. Pickmere said that the appli- 
cation concerned houses to be built to accom= 
modate the persons displaced by the demolition 
of insanitary property. It was proposed to 
erect five four-roomed houses, eight three- 
roomed, and 119 two-roomed houses, making a 
total of 132 houses, at an estimated cost of 
£13,449 15s, 10d, a 
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Trade and Craft. 


_SELF-KEYED WOOD BLOCKS. 


Messrs. B. Ward and Co., of 15, Great 
eorge Street, London, S.W., have sent us a 
specimen of their patent selt-keyed wood 
blocks for flooring. ‘These blocks are supplied 
yy them made from yellow deal, pitch pine, 
ak, maple, teak, and jarrah. Discs, disc keys, 
wood or metal dowels are not used in laying 
the blocks, but they are simply ploughed and 
mgued and laid in special mastic. The 
sence of disc keys or metal dowels is an 
idvantage, as these little articles have an 
unhappy knack of getting loose or left out 
altogether. ‘The flooring is supplied in a large 
number of designs. 


i 


Mt 


HOLLIS BROS. AND CO. 


The No. 2 list of mouldings, &c., which Messrs. 
Hollis Bros. and Co., of Leicester, have sent us, 
ontains a large variety of new designs which 
are worth special notice. There are fifty 

ates, containing several illustrations of 
hitraves, bay windows, beads, fillets, balus- 
s, church benches, door frames and casings, 
© panelling, mantels and over-mantels, 
mnamental match-boarding, &c. Attention 
ould be paid to the “Sesame” door mould- 
igs, ‘which are becoming very popular. 
iccording to their price list, the ornamental 
atch-boarding is only slightly dearer than 
lain matching, and it certainly looks much 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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better. The firm are carrying out to the 
letter their motto “ Ars ex machina,” and their 
catalogue is one of the most interesting we 
have received. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON. 


Messrs. Frederick Walton and Company, 
Limited, of 2, Newman Street, London, W., have 
sent us their splendidly illustrated catalogue 
of the Lincrusta-Walton decorations. This 
catalogue runs to nearly sixty pages, and each 
page contains a number of illustrations of 
admirably embossed reliefs. Some 200 or 
more designs of dadoes, fillings, friezes, and 
ceilings, are given, and about 500 illustrations 
of designs for dado and picture rails, borders, 
placques, panels, mats, &c. These are ex- 
cellently reproduced in collotype. The cata- 
logue measures 16}in. by 10}in., and is neatly 
bound with red cloth. Very clear instructions 
are given in the book on the way to fix the 
Lincrusta- Walton. 


“SALAMANDER.” 


The United Asbestos Co. Limited, of 158, 
and 160, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., 
have sent us a copy of their plentifuly illus- 
trated catalogue of “Salamander” decora- 
tions. This runs to some forty pages, and 
contains reproductions of nearly one hundred 
different designs, all of which are good, and 
a large number beautiful. At the beginning 
of the catalogue three illustrations are given, 
showing the chief works and offices of the 
company. Particulars are also given as to the 
method of applying the decoration, On pages 


eight and nine a price list will be found of 
the different patterns in the book. Some 
handsome designs of English and French 
Renaissance are illustrated, and the Gothic 
designs in very high relief are a credit to the 
firm. This catalogue should find a place near 
the hand of every architect and decorator. 


P. E. CHAPPUIS AND CoO. 

The necessity of taking some stepstoimprove 
the natural light at the Cripplegate Institute 
led the committee of the Institute to experi- 
ment with a large number of daylight reflec- 
tors. Messrs Chappus and Co., of 69, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C., supplied the re- 
flector which met with their approval. This 
firm has had much experience in the pro- 
duction and application of means for improv- 
ing natural light. Their business has so in- 
creased in the last few years that it is esti- 
mated that over 50,000 of their daylight re- 
flectors are fixed in London alone. Their 
catalogue contains some notes on the best 
means of making the most of daylight, and is 
well worth the careful perusal of any reader 
who has windows to which the daylight is 
obstructed. 


Improvements at Wattstown. — New 
bridges are being erected over the Taff Vale 
Railway and the Rhondda Fach River at 
Pontygwaith, and a road is being made from 
Pontygwaith to Wattstown. The road and 
bridges will cost over £10,000, and are not yet 
completed. 
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WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 


Bangor—Two Semi-detached Villas... 
Blackburn— Wine and Spirit Stores .. 
Hastings—Kiosk ... aes iat ae 

London, N.—Repairs, Painting, &c.... 
Whitby—Whitewashing, &e. ... te 
Worcester—Repairs and Painting ... 

Merthyr Tydfil—Altering, &c. Chapel 

Leith, Scotiand—Roof ... pts eo m > 
Lisnaskea, Ireland—12 Labourers’ Cottages, &c. 
Pontypridd —Alterations, &c., to County School 
Trory, Ireland—Graveyard Wall _... ie mee 
Usk, Mon.—Repairs and Extensions to School. ... 
Bradford—Walls ... xs ae roe ve z 
Bristol—School .., Ria nae cre 
Bristol—Boundary Walls, &c.... a 
Dublin—Station Building and Cottages 
Halifax—Conveniences at School ... ir, 
Keighley—Schools, &ce. ... sas Le 5h 
Lighteliffe, near Halifax—Five Houses, &c. 
Whitehayen—School, &c. 8 Ae of 
Yarmouth, I.W.—Bridge Toll-house 

London, N.—Workmen’s Dwellings... 
Morley—School ... es rr va 

Barking, Essex—83 Cottages ... . at Pe 
Cefn Mawr, Wales—Alterations, &c., to Chapel ... 
Brierley Hill, Statfs.—Hot-water Apparatus 


Leyton, Essex—Chimney Shaft rte aH} ae 
London, W.—Station  ... PSS = ii na 
London, N.—Boundary Wall Fencing, &c.... 
London, S.W.—Walls_... Pes ee ae 
Portadown, Ireland—Roof over Platform ... 
Shrivenham—House .., AY ita e 
Winchester—Police Cottage ... ans 

London, N.—Repairs, &c., toInfirmary ... 
Great Yarmouth—Destructor Buildings, &c. 


Balham, S.W.—Post Office... a Eb Fr, 
Porthowstock, Cornwall—Coastguard Buildings 


f 10 Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Farm Buildings, &c. ... 

610 LOD Sa gl BTN Pe ee Ree 

A a2 Barry, Wales—Destructor Buildings at ey, wri 

i Herne Common, Kent—Additions, &c., to Workhouse... 
12 Newbury—Rebuilding Inn... “ 


Southampton—Police Cottages and Cells .., 

_ Brothertoft, Lincs.—School Enlargement 
Kidderminster—Lodge ... Pr ae a a 
Shotley Bridge—Foundations for Gasholder Tank 
Ulverston—Raising Stone Wall, &c.... oF a 
West Ham—Water Tower... & we at ots 
Warrington—Police Buildings and Offices an 
Beckenham—Institute, Swimming Baths, &. ... 
Hill End, near St. Albans—Hospital Block, &e. ... ee 
Brighton—Alterations, &c., to Library, Museum, &c.... 
Woodford—Schools _... oe sd ” Gia : 


ENGINEERING— 

Hunstanton—Water Tower and Tank te TA as 

Southery, Downham, Norfolk—Pump and Filter Beds 

Tonbridge, Kent—Opening Ground for Gas Mains 

Manchester—Electric Installation .., Ae a4 

Nelson—Retorts,&e. ... 0... aS : 
_ Burgess Hill, Sussex—Pipe- laying ... mee — ES 

Sheffield—Engines, Electric Lighting Plant, &c. wae 
* Acton, Middlesex—Station 0, sy) ey tee os 


Me 


see 


Cardiff—Carriage Shed and Covering over Steps as 


FOR WHOM, 


J. Mercer ec as Ris 
Brewery Company, Limited 
Corporation ... = ae 
St. Mary’s Vestry, Islington 
Workhouse Guardians .., 
County Council Ae ae 


North British Railway Co. 
Rural District Council .., 


Higher Grade Schoo 

School Board.,, = aes 
School Board ... ny ry 

City Council ... is ted Le 
Great Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland) 
School Board... nite a aay 
School Board ... 


Yar Bridge Company Pe as 
Hornsey Urban District Council 
School Board... aa ti: cae 
Urban District Council 5 Re 
Kbanezer English Baptist Chapel 
Kingswinford U.D. School Board 
Great Western Railway Co. 

Urban District Council .., bee 
Great Western Railway Co. nee 
Tottenham Urban District Council 
Wandsworth Burial Board ee, 
Great Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland) 
Great Western Railway Co. Ae 
St. Pancras Guardians 

Town Council : 


H.M. Commissioners of Works 
Admiralty ... [oe fee vie 
Urban District Council ... ae 
H. Spencer and Co. Ltd 

Urban District Council 

Blean Union Guardians ..,, 
Brewery Company ... 

County Council ane 

School Board... ats 

Town Council Av a5 
District Gas Company ... 

Joint Hospital Board 3 
Union Guardians 

Watch Committee .., 

Urban District Council ... _.. 
County Lunatic Asylum Committee 


School Board ... a an 


Urban District Council ... fee 
Parish Council ae of. 
Gas Company... eae cb 

Art Gallery Committee ... 

Gas Committee a fe ar 
Water Company... ay uF 
Health Committee ... iS ae 
Great Western Railway Co. Nv 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Young and Mackenzie, 7, Donegall-square, Belfast, 
J. Bestwistle, Architect, Tacketts-street, Blackburn, 
P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
J. P. Barber, Chief Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Islington, N. 
W. Burn, Workhouse, Whitby. 
County Surveyor, Worcester-chs., Pierpoint-st., Worcester. 
J. Morgan, Accountant, Waterloo-chbrs., Merthyr, Tydfil. 
Blyth and Westland, 135, George-street, Edinburgh, 
J. O'R. Hoey, Clerk, Lisnaskea. 
A. O. Evans, Architect, Post Office-chambers, Pontypridd. 
Sexton, Trory. 
F. G. Harris, Higher Grade School, Usk. 
C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Exchange-bldgs., Bradfor1. 
J. Mackay, Architect, Kingswood. 
T. H. Yabbicom, 63, Queen-square, Bristol. 
Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-street {'erminus, Dublin. 
W.H. Ostler, 22, Union-street, Halifax. 
W.and J.B. Bailey, 9, Market-street, Bradford. 
R. Berry, Architect, Arcade-chas., Commercial-st., Halifax, 
J.S. Moffat, 53, Church-street, Whitehaven. 
F. Newman and Cox, 5, St, Thomas’s-street, Ryde, I.W. 
E. J. Lovegrove, Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. 
T, A. Buttery andS. B. Birds, Architects, Queen-st., Morley, 
C. J. Dawson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking. 
J. W. Jones, Architect, Brooklea, Acrefair, Raabon. 
T. Robinson, Architect, Victoria-chambers, Stouroridg¢s. 
Resident Engineer, Theatre Royal-chambers, Cardiff, 
W. Dawson, Council Offices, Town Hall, Leyton. 
Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 
P.E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham, N. 
G. T. Clouting,Clerk to Board, Town Hall, Wandsworth,S. W. 
Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin. 
Engineer, Reading Station. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, 
Browett and Taylor, 9, Warwick-court, Holborn, W.C. 
J. W. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Great Yarmouth. 
J. Wager, Offices, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
Director of Works Department,21,Northumberland-ayv.,W.C, 
J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 
D. N. Pape, Surveyor, Lake-road, Keswick. 
J.C. Pardoe, Surveyor, Holton-road, Barry. 
Master of Workhouse, Herne Common, Kent. 
J. H. Money, Architect, Newbury. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
J. H. Tooley, 6, Bridge-street, Boston. 
A. Coomber, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Kidderminster. 
T. Newbigging and Son, 5, Norfolk-street, Manchester, 
C. W. Dean, 3, Benson-street, Ulverston, 
Clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington. 
J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Beckenham, 
G. T,. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
F. J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. 
E. Tidman, 34, Victoria-street, S.W. 


Stevenson and Burstal, 38, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
Clerk to Council, Southery. 

J. Donaldson, Secretary & Manager, Gasworks, Tonbridge. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

W. Foster, Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Nelson. 

S. H. Norman, Secretary, Offices, London-rd., Burgess Hill, 
C, F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield, 

Engineer, Paddington Station, W, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
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ENGINEERING—Continued, 


Newbridge, Mon.—Subway ... BY see 
Romiley—Bridge Works 


aoe 


Patricroft, Lancs.— Wiring, Lamps, and Fittings 


Billericay, Essex—Sinking Well 

London, N.—Culvert, &e. au; rs) ay 
Stroud—Steam Road-Roller ... wie 
Pinxton, Derby—Water Supply Works 


Harmer Green, Welwyn, Herts-—Deepening, &e., Well 


London, S.W.—Electric Lighting Works ... 
Halifax—Electrie Lighting Ae oad 
Dublin—Repairs to Lightship 
Rugby—Laying Watermain, &c. 

Balcombe, Sussex, Well, &c. ... 

Port Talbot, Wales—Main ... 
Naples—Harbour and Docks ... a ate 
London, N.E.—Electricity Supply Mains ... 
London, S.W.—Fire Float... as 5 
Manchester— Widening Line’... 
Shotley Bridge—Gasholder Tank 
York—Railway Branch... ay wee 
Dudley—Electric Lighting Works ... 
Wolverhampton—Water Softener 


a 


wee 


wee 


wee 


Toronto, Canada—Tower Clock, Bells, & System of Clocks 
Horton, Christiania—T wo Centrifugal Pumps, &e. 


Southampton—Widening Stone Bridge 
Shanghai—Tramway Concession 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Tonbridge—Cast-iron Pipes, &c. 
Carlisle—Materials af : 
York—Telegraph Stores 2 
York—Permanent Materials ... 
York—Stores aN, 
Exeter—Cast-iron Pipes 
London, E.C.—Stores ... 
Waterford—Railway Stores .. bie 40 
Trichinopoly—Water Pipes and Fittings ... 
London, 8.W.—Steel Joists ... ae ate 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 


London, W.—Painting, &c., Schools 
Littleborough, Lancs.—Painting 
Pontypool—Painting. &c. va 
Bristol—Plumbing Works . ce tee 
Kingstown, Ireland—Painting, &e. ... 
London, W.—Painting, Cleaning, Xc. 1g 
London, E.C.—Painting Artizans Dwellings 
Macclesfield—Painting Two Gasholders 


ROADS AND CARTING— 


Eastbourne—Flints 
Chelmsford—Kerb, &e..., 
Levenshulme—Stores 
Slough—Setts and Paving a aes 
Wimborne, Dorset—Road Works ... 
London, N.—Works bas as 
Armagh—Footpath Ae! ay 

Brierfield, near Burnley—Works __... ras 
London. N.—Culvert, Road, Tar Paving, &c. 
Pershore, Worcs.—Stoue ws ies one 
Branksome, Dorset—Street-paving Works 
Carditf—Kerbing ... ay NS “3 
Kettering—Street Works aie an 
Old Hill, Staffs.—Forming, &., Road 
Plumstead—Paving, &e.... PAS ena 
Dorking—Making-up ... ae 
Reading—Improvement Work AS ny 
Shrewsbury—Hire of Steam Roller, &e. 
Rushden, Northants.—Materials 
Kettering—Street Works 
Hastings—Cartage Xi, 

London, N.— Wood Paving... ss 
West Ham—Pitching and Private St 
London—Making-up Roadways, &c. 
Folkestone—Three Roads ae 
Wolverhampton—Granite Setts 


SANITARY— 


see 


see eee 
. 


eee 


reet Works 


Newburn-on-Tyne—Extension of Sewer Outfall... 


Slough—Sewer, &c. a ae seat ies 
Pembroke Dock, Wales—Sewerage Works 
Bridlington—Sewerage Works AS abe 
King’s Norton, near Birmingham—Sewers 

Princes Risborough, Wycombe—Sewers, &c. 
Valetta, Malta—Stoneware Pipes 
Market Harborough—Sewers, &c. 


Berkhampstead and Northchurch—Sewers, &e. ... 


TIMBER— 


Genoa—Teak Wood AnH ee aie 
London, E.C.—Timber, Bricks, Lead, &c. 
South Hetton—Colliery Timber 3 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Salford—Laying-out Site of Barracks 
Tendring, Essex—Sewerage Scheme 
Edinburgh—County Buildings 
Wakefield—Central Buildings 
Buckie, Scotland—Bridge over Burn 
Harrogate—Kursaal We 
Lichfield—Grammar School He Bes 
Plumst ead—Municipal Buildings and 


Hawick—Tenements of Houses and Cottages 


vee 


Chartham—Re-drainage, Rain-water Reservoirs, &e. ... 


ere 


Great Western Railway Co. re 
Urban District Council ‘ 
UnionGuardians ... nail as 


Union Guardians ... a Res 
Tottenham Urban District Council 
Rural District Council ... he 
Blackwell Rural District Council 
High Welwyn Limited F ~ 
St. Mary’s Vestry, Battersea 
Guardians se A ne at 
Commissioners of Trish Lights ... 
Rural District Council 

Rural District Council A ed 
Margam Urban District Council 


eaereeees 


Hackney Vestry HE 
London County Council ... Age 
Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Co. ... 
District Gas Company _... as 
North-Eastern Railway Co. | 
Electric Lighting Committee 
Corporation ... be 

Board of Control _... say as 
Government Dockyard Authorities 


Municipal Council .., 


Gas Company... Wee 
Gas Committee sas, ay 
North-Eastern Railway Co. 
North-Eastern Railway Co. 
North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Corporation ... bee aa at 
South Indian Railway Co. Limited 


tee aoe 


eee 


Waterford, Limerick, & Western Co. i 


Government of Madras 
Battersea Vestry 


wee 


St. Marylebone Guardians 


Co-operative Society of Industr y Ltd. ... 


Trevethin School Board ... 
School Board ... nee 
Urban District Council ate 
St. Marylebone Union Guardians 
Corporation a 

Gas Committee 


eee eee 


eee see eee 


Workhouse Guardians ... 
Essex County Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council el 
Hornsey Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council ... eg 
Tottenham Urban District Council 
Rural District Council ve 
Urban District Council 
Glamorgan County Council 
Urban District Council 


eee 


nee 
ane eee 
eee 
eee 


Rowley Regis Urban District Council ... 


Vestry ... et Dy, 

Urban District Council 

Sanitary Authority ... Bp ate 
Atcham Rural District Council ... 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Islington Vestry 
County Borough .., a 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


wee one 
eee 


eee 


Streets Committee ... 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... Ms 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council ... ee 
Wycombe Rural District Council 
Crown Agents... a F 
Rural District Council 


eee ane 


or 


Kent Cnty. Lunatic A sylums Committee 


Joint Sewerage Committee 


Spezia Dockyard Authorities 
Corporation ... 
Coal Company, Ltd, 


ane one one 


vee 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Public Library a8 


ee 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£30, £20, £10 ... Rpts 
BOL iV As a ea ea 
£200; 8100, 250 Oe 
£50, £30, £20 .., 
£26 5s. .., aaa 
£150, £100, £75 
LO aagais iM 
£100, £75, £50... 


ey 


ees ce) eos 


nee tee 


Resident Engineer, Theatre Royal-chambers, Cardiff. 
J. W. Bain, Clerk, School Brow, Bredbury. : 
G. R. Peers, 96, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Master, Workhouse, Billericay, Essex. 
P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
J. E. Haynes. Surveyor, Union Offices, Stroud.” | : 
H, Walker, Engineer, Newcastle-chambers, Nottingham, 
R. E. Middleton, 17, Victoria-street. Westminster. “E 
Vestry Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
Shepherd and Watney, ¢ 
O. Armstrong. Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 
T. W. Willard, Surveyor, ‘ 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. ; 
J. Taylor, Sons and Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-st, S.W. 
Public Works Department, Rome. 
R. Hammond, 64, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Clerk’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
T. Newbigging and Son, 5, Norfolk-street, Manchester 
C. A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wilson and Storey, 66, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
J.W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton, | 
Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, London. ~ 


J. Donaldson, Secretary and Engineer, Tonbridge. a 
C. B. Newton, Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Carlisle. 
— Graves, Telegraph Department, York. a 
J. Snowdon, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
E. H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. 


H. W. Notman. 55, Gracechurch-street, B.C. ik 
J. J. Murphy, Secretary, Head Office, Waterford Terminus, 
H. 8. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, London, E.C. f 

Vestry Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


Offices, Hare Hill-road, Littleborough. 
H. Bythway, Clerk, Pontypool. 
J. Mackay, Architect, Kingswood. 


Engineer to Corporation, Guildhall, E.C. 
— Newbigging, Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 


a 
4 


a 


ba 
De 
ae C. Gow. Surveyor. Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Plumste aut 


i 


Greek-street-chambers, Leeds. 


Rugby. 


48 


x 


a 


Winchester. 


D. Cameron, 18, Bedford-cireus, Exeter. 4 


4 


a“ 


Superintendent, St. Marylebone Schools, Southall. 


J. Donally, Clerk, Town Hall, Kingstown. 
Superintendent at Schools, Southall. 


Eastbourne. 


ffery, Clerk, Trinity-chambers 
effery, Clerk, Trinity-cham : Cele 


. Sheldon, Chief Surveyor, County Offices, 
. Jepson, 8A, Tiviot-dale, Stockport. 
. W. Cooper, 1, Mackenzie-street, Slough. 
. Muncton, Surveyor, Wimborne. 
. J. Lovegrove, Council’s Engineer, Southwood-lane, N. 

C. Boyle, Town Surveyor, Armagh. 

T. Landless, Engineer, Station-buildings, Nelson. 
. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 

E. Baker, Clerk, Pershore. 4 

. Newman, 3, Tennyson-bldgs., Ashley-road, Branksome. 

ounty Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. P. 
R. Smith, Surveyor, Market Hill, Kettering. i 
Wright, Clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill. 


an 


qu 


WHHka 


> 


17) 


S. Matthews, 35, High-street, Dorking. , 
J. Bowen, Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Reading. = 
J. Everest, Clerk, St. Jobn’s-hill, Shrewsbury. . 
W. B. Madin, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Rushden, R.S.0. 
T. R. Smith, Surveyor, Market-hill, Kettering. a 
D. Paine, Dist. Surv., Stonelynk Farm, Fairlight, Hastings 
J. P. Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. fh 
L. Angel, Surveyor, Town Hall, Stratford, H. 
Offices, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, W.C. 
H. B. Bradley, 52, Sandgate-road. Folkestone. Re 
J. W. Bradley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. “a 
T. Gregory, Surveyor, Newburn. 
W. W. Cooper, 1, Mackenzie-street, Slough. 
Beesley, Son and Nichols, 11, Victoria-street, Westmirz 
Surveyor, Victoria Rooms, Bridlington. “a 
A. W. Cross, 23, Valentine-road, King’s Heath. 5 
J. Taylor, Sons and Santo Crimp, 27, Great George-st., 5.¥ 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. — 
J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 
W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. — 
J. Lemon, 9, Victoria-street, S.W. ‘ m 


Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 8. W. 
Surveyor, Guildhall, E.C. 
J. BR, Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Corporation. 

District Council. ; 
Midlothian County Council. Ky 
Wakefield Industrial Society, Ltd., Bank-street, Ws 
Commissioners. i 
Corporation. . a 
H. H. Brown, Clerk to Governors, Lichfield. 
Edwin Hughes, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Plu 
Hawick Working Men’s Building and Investment 


« 
4 
« 
mt 
~ 
<a 


Lae . 
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~ Property 


and Land Sales. 


By EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 

At the AUCTION MART, 
On WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4th, at TWO o'clock. 
RICKLEWOOD.—An important FREE- 
.. HOLD BUILDING ESTATE, most advan- 
tageously situate on the Edgware-road, adjoining the 
Crown public-house, and being at the corner of Child’s 
Hill-lane, close to Child’s Hill and Cricklewood station 
on the Midland Railway, and a station on the Electric 
Railway to be immediately opposite. The property 
comprises a detached family residence, with stables and 
large garden. It has a frontage tothe Edgware-road of 
170ft., and to Child’s Hill-lane of about 300ft., and is 
‘suitable for the erection of shops, business premises, 
residential flats, and private houses, Possession on 
completion. 
Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
BousrieLp’s Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C. ; 
and of the Vendor’s Solicitor, 
Mr, J. H. HORTIN, 
No. 161, Edgware-road, W. 


EYTON.—TWO ACRES of FREEHOLD BUILD- 
ING LAND, near both Leyton Stations and the County 
Cricket Ground, with a frontage of 269ft. to Hainault- 
road, and 339ft. to Forest Road. Ripe for the imme- 
diate erection of villas, which are in great demand. 
MILE-END-ROAD, E.—FREEHOLD BUILDING 
_ SITE, with cottages thereon known as Sampson’s- 
court, just off main road, near Whitehorse-lane, 
Area 1000 square feet. 

ESSRS. C. C. and T. MOORE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at the Mart, on THURSDAY, 
JUNE Ist, at TWO.—Auction and Estate Agency Offices, 
7, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 144, Mile-End-road, E. 


LAND SALE in a MARQUEE on the ESTATE on 
THURSDAY JUNE 8th. 

CLAPHAM PARK.—An unequalled opportunity for 
_ securing FREEHOLD VILLA SITES, so rarely to be 
_ obtained in this neighbourhood. About half a mile 
from Clapham-road Railway Station and the City 
Electric at Clapham Cross, and the Cable Tramway, 
Brixton-road ; and close to the lovely Commons of 
Clapham and Tooting Bee. Free conveyances; 
_ paymeuts by instalments. 
LINCOLN HOUSE ESTATE. — TWENTY-EIGHT 

choice FREEHOLD SITES in Clarence-road and 
Poynders-road, each having a frontage of 60ft. and 
an average depth of 340ft., secluded from the road by 
a beautiful beit of shrubs and trees. 
SIXTY PLOTS of BUILDING LAND, with frontages 
of 30ft.; depths varying from 125ft. to 165ft. Situate 
in Rodenhurst-road, anew thoroughfare, 50ft. wide, 
leading from Poynders-road to Elms-road andClapham 
Common. 
Nf ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. will 
1 SELL the above by AUCTION in a Marquee on 
he Estate, on THURSDAY, JUNE 8th, 1899.—Parti- 
uulats and conditions of sale may be obtained of the 
Solicitors, Messrs. PHELPS, SEDGwicx, and BIDDLE, 22, 
Aldermanbury ; Messrs. Linkiater and Co., 2, Bond- 
bourt, Walbrook, E.C.; Joun ANNAN, EDWARD DuxteER, 
Joint Managers, United Realisation Co., 32, Old Jewry, 
C.; or of the Auctionenrs, 51, Coleman-street, B.C. ; 
, Clapham-road, S.W.; and Ilford, E. 


FLEET STREET, CITY.—By order of the Governors 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—A fine commanding 
Building Site, occupying an area of about 2342 sq. ft. 

on the south side and newly widened part of this 

great main thoroughfare, within about 40 yards of 

: udgate-circus, having frontages of about 55ft. 6in. to 
i leet-street and 5lft. 5in. to St. Bride’s-avenue in the 

Tear (facing St. Bride’s Church); remarkably well 

lighted back and front, and suitable for the erection 

of first-class shops and business premises—a bank, 
hewspaper or publishing offices, or other important 
buildings adapted to the position. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
- FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER are instructed 
'T by AUCTION, at the MART, on TUESDAY, 
18th, at TWO, on a Building Lease, for a term 
years direct from the Freeholders, the very 

and valuable SITE of Nos. 90, 91, and 92, 
Street, ard 2 and 3, St. Bride’s-avenue, in the City 
of London. 

Particulars, with plans, of Messrs. WiLDE, Moore, 
Wieston, Solicitors, 21, College-hill, Cannon- 
; of Messrs. E. I’Anson and Son, Architects and 
veyors, 7A, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C.; at the 
k’s Office, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; and of the 
CTIONEERS, 80, Cheapside. 


Y of LONDON.—By order of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany.—An important Building Site, occupying an 
_ extremely valuable position close to the Stock 
Exchange and Bank of England.—Messrs. 


AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 
: BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO., will LET 
by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., 
THURSDAY, JUNE 8th, 1899, at TWO o’clock 
isely, on Building Lease, for a term of 80 years, the 
extensive SITE occupied by the premises known as 
No, 26, Austinfriars, Old Broad-street, containing an 
ea of about 4,000 superficial feet, admirably adapted 
the erection of a block of offices arranged to suit 
the requirements of stockbrokers, and for which there 
is unlimited demand at highly remunerative rents. 
property abuts at the rear upon the gardens of 
pers’ -hall, affording unusual facilities for the free 
tecess of both light and air. 
Particulars, with plan and conditions of letting, may 
hortly be obtained at the Clerk’s Office, Drapers’-hall, 
+; of Mr. Cuartes Reriy, F.R.1.B.A., 23, St. 
E.C,; of P. A. Narre, Esq., 3, Crosby- 
‘ Eis Fo 30, Flost cn mann is, “Old 
ER, LIS, al 0. eet-street, an 
street, EC. ; ; 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


By EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 
At the AUCTION MART, 
On WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21st, at TWO o’clock. 
NFIELD.—Close to the centre of the town 

4 and station on the G.E. Railway, valuable FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about seven acres, 
with approach to the Southbury-road, and presenting 
much scope for profitable building operations, which 
have been so successful in conduciug to make Enfield 
one of the most popular places for a medium class of 
house within a like distance of the City. The facility 
of transit which the G,E. Railway affords, contrasting 
as it does so favourably with that of other lines, tends 
to enhance the eligibility of building land in this district. 

Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
Bousrizup’s Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, H.C. ; 
and of the 

Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. 
BARFIELD and BARFIELD, 
No. 72, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 


HE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of 
CARPENTERS. 
THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION IN CARPENTRY 
AND JOINERY 
will be held at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on 
JUNE 14th, 15th, 16th,. and 17th. Certificates and 
Medals are awarded to successful candidates. The last 
free lecture to candidates and others will be delivered 
at the Hall on THURSDAY, JUNE Ist, at 7.30 p.m., 
by PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.B.A., on 
**Timber and Half-Timber Houses’’ and the ‘‘ Decay 
and Preservation of Timber.”’ 
For full particulars of the Examination, apply to 
S. W. Preston, Esq., at the Hall. 1 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum. 


RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CARDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


OR SALE  old-established Builders’ 
Merchant’s Business, East London. Proprietor 
retiring. ‘ A.E.,’’ 91, London Wall, E.C. 


( i ENTLEMAN holding valuable Sole Agency 

for Cement and Building Materials is desirous of 
meeting with someone in the trade to finance him. 
Liberal profit without risk.—Box 1068, BuILDERS’ 
JOURNAL Office. 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 12 

octagon, 12s. to 16s. per cwt.; Chisels, 6d. Ib. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from din., 
44d. lb.—E. Drauey, Moore-street, Sheffield, 9 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


LW eee, at a small Terra-cotta Works 

near London, a thoroughly experienced KILN- 
SETTER and BURNER (to fill up time with pressing). 
Abstainer preferred.—Apply, stating terms, to “ Kiln,’’ 
Box, 1074 ‘‘ Burtpers’ JouRNAY, ’’ Office. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 
written, works measured, and variations adjusted 
by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 


experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,”’ office of the BuILDERS’ JOURNAL, 81 
DVERTISER requires EVENING 


WORK; drawings in pencil rapidly and neatly 
finished ; rough sketches worked out and details pre- 
pared.—Apply ‘‘ W. T.,’’ 232, Dulwich Rise, S8.E. 3 


UILDER’S QUANTITIES and Estimates 
prepared. Measurements, Variations and Extra 
Accounts made, or Assistance given by an experienced 
Surveyor on reasonable terms.—Apply, ‘‘M.,” 
146, Shepherd’s Bush-road, W, 1 


CXXX1x 


TELEGRAMS : TELEPHQNE 


* Dividitore London,” LONDO No. 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, AncuitEct & SuRVEroR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 18838. 


For the PROMPT and EFFIOIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


Ther Awe 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 
4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


Architectural Record. 


ONEH PENNY. 


PRICH. - 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Ay Oreo aa 

s. a. 

itions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 

gy ie re Bodies, Local and other Boards, 

Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 


Six Lines or under... oe see Ba : 
Each Additional Line... “ee seg sie 
eaeened 


ips, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
aang er General Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: 


Six Lines orunder ... ae res ae a . 
Each Additional Line... ene ue ose 
(The Average is Seven Words to @ Line.) 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. Jun 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) ae ania he 


Each Additional Line (about 10 words) .. ey; 
Three Insertions for the price of rape 
; i must reac , Offices 20 
rrtisements of this class must reach the € 
mp ase NG later than 6 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom 6/6 per Annum 


see ase 


(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


Advertisement Representatives for London: 
HASTINGS BROS., Limited, 
Moweray Hovss, 
NorFOLK STREET, 
Srranp, W.C. 


Messrs, 


A ; pe 
Ks 
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ee 


By Royal Letters 
ee 


TO MASTER BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 
AND ALL ENGAGED IN STONE-CUTTING. 


J. G. FAULDS’ 


IMPROVED 


Multiplex Stone-Cutter. 


Any person manufacturing these Tools will be liable to 


Patent No. 814. 
ee 


: 


prosecution for infringement of Patent. 


Tyrese IMPROVED TOOLS for stone-dressing combine lightness with great efficiency 
in working, with perfect freedom from the annoyance of bad sharpening, tempering, or other 
defects. They possess double the advantages of the AMERICAN TOOTHED TOOL, by 
having, in a handy and convenient form, double teeth, or a chisel and “ tooling drove ” com- 
bined, the efficiency and economy of which a PRACTICAL MAN WILL SETTLE IN 
A FEW MINUTES. 


The outstanding merits of the MULTIPLEX STONE-CUTTER are its simplicity 
and economy. They are simple in construction. The Handles are made with a slot (see 
below) in which the Cutter is inserted, and the Tool is complete. There are no screws or 

joints in the Handle to give trouble in fixing or removing the Cutter. They are 
economical. By the use of these Tools a great saving is effected, all the loss of time, 
trouble, and expense incurred in getting the ordinary tools sharpened being avoided. 


Owing to the handiness and durability of these Tools they are in constant use 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom. 


Two sample Tools, with six Cutters, sent carriage free to any address in 
the Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order for 2s. to the 


SOLE INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND MANUFACTURERS— 


J. G. FAULDS & CO., 


48, NORTH FREDERICK STREET, GLASGOW, N.B. 


® Reversible Cutter, 
with “‘ Drove” Edge out. 


2” Drove, _* 
showing Cutter in Slot. 


* Singie Toothed Cutter, 
with ‘‘ Toothed” Edge out. 


N.B.—Like every other useful invention, this is imitated, but none 
are genuine except 


FAULDS’ PATENT IMPROVED MULTIPLEX STONE-CUTTER, HWEUEVUWYE 


and the name ‘‘ FAULDS’ PATENT’? is on every Label. with ‘ Toothed” Edge out. 
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Reversible Cutter, 
with “ Drove” Edge out. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THE most sympa- 
thetic readers of 
Bulwer Lytton, or 
even of Sir Walter 
scott, fail to be altogether convinced by the 
lescriptions of architecture that form the 
gackground of their historical romances—the 
Jamour, sentiments, and associations, which 


n the lapse of time naturally attach to 
mildings, or groups of buildings, are strained 
ind unreal, or the archxological knowledge 
s not over well woven into the thread of the 
tories. The reader not unnaturally comes 
9 harbour the suspicion that the wonderful 
astles, churches, dwellings, and armoured 
nights, “sans reproche,” are merely inter- 
polated to produce a medieval effect. Against 
modern writer like Thomas Hardy no such 
riticism could be urged, for while his novels 
lave many and beautiful prose pictures of 
ld time architecture, they are never felt to 
‘obtruded to the detriment of the general 
design. Without them that wonderful unity, 
) characteristic of his novels, would be lost, 
id his Wessex folk would ‘wander through 
pages like quaint and _ philosophic 
dren thrust out from their inherit- 
In Hardy there are set before 
reader the tragedies, resulting from 
clash of old and new ideas with their 
wresponding material expression, the new 
ene, at first raw and ostentatious, gradually 
otting out or vulgarising the remains of an 
acient world. Both Hardy and Scott press 
nedixval architecture into the sevice of their 
tt; Hardy, as suggested, with ‘complete 
mecess, due mainly to the relation in which 
is folk stand to their old time surroundings. 
n contrast to Hardy and Scott is the de- 
tiption of architecture in “ The Girl from 
@ Farm” by Gertrude Dix. In passages 
ple and direct, the author pictures a 
niry scene, with bald-looking cottages, 
a farmhouse in the background, such a 
8 as we may expect to be pretty general, 
ancient church, the vicarage, and the 
re with its thatched roof and white- 
Ml walls, are wiped out by the “ob- 
tor of historic records,’ or by the 
icroachment of factory upon farm lands. 
t is not altogether a pleasing picture, 
it to those interested in village life and 
istoms, and our rural districts to-day, the 
icture is real enough, and is presented to 
he reader by an artist who reminds one at 
ames of Flaubert, so impersonal is the 
scription. Here are some passages from 
is novel: ‘‘ Between eight and nine miles 
om Allington stood a square farmhouse, 
ith a background of bleak hill. Around it 
8 country was very thinly populated, dotted 
wide intervals with cottages for the hinds, 
it of grey stone and roofed with slates, 
Olourless where colour.was most needed. 
e farm itself was of another style, it had 
iginally been intended as a sort of villa 
idence with a pretentious stucco front, 
ich had blistered here and there in ugly 
hes, emphasised rather than concealed 
i thin coating of whitewash. The ugly 
lid house with its blistered walls 


irchitecture in the 
Novel: ‘The Girl 
rom the Farm.”’ 
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and sparse nettles at their base had a 
fascination for him. He had wanted change 
and beauty, and the straight, dark valley, 
bounded on either side by a low moist eur- 
tained wall of hills, had brought him to this. 
For miles round the trees were few and far 
between, most of them elms with bulky 
trunks and wild-like unluxuriant tops 
dotting the land on either side of the grey 
streak of road stretching away as far as the 
eye could see. The only hill for miles was 
the solitary mound which rose at the rear 
of the farm.” In this quotation, which 
naturally suffers taken from the context, 
there is not only a description of rural 
architecture of to-day, but a certain architec- 
tural quality in the scene itself. The long 
valley, dotted with cottages, and bounded by 
the mist-curtained wall of hills, with the 
farmhouse at the far end, becomes very 
real to the reader. Mr. Lionel Johnson 
has almost compelled us to associate with 
favourite authors some symbol or image. Of 
Hardy he says: “My vision is a rolling 
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valley, much the same vision comes to her, 
perchance, as came to the Apostle John 
when sojourning on the island of Patmos, for 
he, too, dreamed of ‘‘a new Heaven and a 
new earth,” he, too, saw the new Jerusalem, 
the city with walls “great and high,” 
garnished with “all manner of precious 
stones,” with shining streets entered through 
gates of pearl, and reached by “a golden 
road.” G. Lu. M. 


Eacu of the great 
de eas elements SPacaniesoriiet 

Detail. composition, such as 
mass, proportion and grouping has at one 
period or another received paramount 
attention. Mass was predominant in 
Thebaic Egyptian work; proportion in 
Grecian, and grouping in Gothic. Yet 
neither was sufficient, without perfection of 
detail, to produce a perfect architectural 
style. Detail in each of these three greatest 


of architectural periods waited upon the 


ANCIENT MINT AND ALCAZAR FROM THE ERESMA, SEGOVIA. 


down country crossed by a Roman road ; here 
a gray standing stone, there a grassy barrow 
with its great bones, its red-brown jars, its 
rude gold ornament still safe in the earth; 
a broad sky burning with stars, and a solitary 
man. With the girl from the farm we learn 
to associate the valley bounded on either side, 
the lonely farmhouse, and the roads that 
intersect the valley, with cottages here and 
there. Near the end of the chapter the girl 
is standing in the outhouse attached to the 
farm with the man from Allington, her mind 
conjuring up beautiful visions of what life 
would be in the town beyond the hill. As 
they stand there “a ruddy shaft of sunset light 
pierced into the dimmest recesses of the out- 
house, and both turned simultaneously to the 
door at the rear. The sinking sun had 
broken through the clouds, which flamed at 
their edges as though they burned with 
fire. A stormy crimson light suffused 
the open spaces of the sky, which grew 
rapidly wider, and were reflected in the 
pools, and long wet roads across the valley 
till they gleamed like fiery watercourses. 
The girl pointed to the widest and brightest 
of these. ‘That’s the way to Allington,’ she 
eried. ‘Look,its a golden road!’” Here 
is the same scene, sunlit, transformed by the 
sun-god, and as the girl stands on the thres- 
hold of the ovthouse, and looks across the 


greater elements, subservient to them, em- 
bellishing without obtrusiveness, and in 
perfect harmony with the whole. Put 
differently, the architecture was commanding, 
over-ruling all, and the detail naturally 
corresponded, falling into the line. Not se 
has it been with revivals. With the com- 
paratively recent Gothic revival it is well 
known, and almost within the memory of 
many of us, that an understanding of detail 
preceded an understanding of the full spirit 
of the works of the middle ages. Similarly 
we know that the Italian Renaissance was 
based on a study of Roman detail, the genius 
of thetime developing the mass and proportion 
of the buildings of the time; and similarly 
the Roman itself was again based on the 
detail of the Greek, and the Ptolemaic 
Egyptian on that of the Thebaic work of a 
thousand years before. In all these instances 
the study of detail, first by way of copyism 
and then by development, has preceded 
the production of great architectural works. 
In matters of this sort, history has a great 
knack of repeating itself. The sequence 
of events in the past will probably 
be the sequence in the present and 
in the future. Of a great, elementary, 
original type of architecture, such as it has 
often been fashionable to twit the modern 
architect. with not producing,’ there is at 
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present no indication, for there is apparently 
no one underlying essential motive of 
sufficient strength for its upspringing. On 
the other hand there has probably been no 
period of the world’s history when the study 
of detail has been so intense and so universal 
as it is in England at the present time, aud 
this study, due largely to the influence of 
William Morris, is carried on in no mere 
spirit of slavish copyism. We accept it as a 
matter of course that our wall papers, our 
table cloths, and our window curtains shall 
be elegantly designed, artistic as we say, in 
spirit; and this without thought of the 
significance of this introduction of beautiful 
detail into the commonplaces of daily life. 
If we are to judge by what has happened in 
the past, and that under much less favour- 
able circumstances, we English of the twen- 
tieth century are bound to become, as we are 
indeed fast becoming, an artistic people, and 
the production of great architectural works 
is as sure to accompany universality of 
artistic perception now, as it did in Italy in 
the sixteenth century, and in England and 
France in the thirteenth and fourteenth. 
What lines these great works will follow we 
cannot tell, we dare not guess; but the 
detail is developing on well understood 
principles, based on the study of both the 
Gothic and Renaissance, and we can at least 
foster and assist in this development. 


GA. TM: 


THE Wayfarer tells me he 
set out for Paris with a 
feeling much like that 
which he used to have when 
entering a new office. Repeated experiences 
never seem to have brought him that serenity 
of mind characteristic of the wayfaring 
species; for whenever on some new quest he 
is taken short with a desire to retreat, to allow 
his tent, so to speak, to remain where it is. 

This time the symptoms were very bad, but 

at last, after a severe struggle, the tent pegs 

were lifted, materials were packed, and a 
sudden and erratic scuffle made for the sea- 

coast. After a disastrous journey, during 

which he lost his bag, his temper, and that 

modesty of demeanour of which he is so 

admirable an example, he arrived in Paris 
early in the morning. The streets of Paris, 

says the Wayfarer, are laid out in broad, clear 
and definite lines, and planned to give fine 
approaches to the public buildings. All the 
squares and gardens are similarly treated, 
without any miserly economy such as we find 
in London. Inthe general planning of large 
buildings, the laying out of streets and 
gardens, the Parisian is far in advance of the 
Londoner, and we might do worse than take 

a leaf out of his book and plan our municipal 
buildings, thoroughfares, and open spaces on 
more architectural lines. “Not, mind you! 
ejaculated the Wayfarer, that I would for a 
moment adopt their street architecture, for 
that is just a trifle too monotonous and even 
dreary in dull weather; but we might at any 

rate, by the cultivation of more generous 

ideas as to what constitutes a public building, 

a street,and an open space, lose that insignifi- 

cant and provincial air worn by many of 

the London streets. They are all too 

narrow, and the erection of new buildings is 

carried out without any regard one to the 

other. The first impression of a Parisian 

street is that they knew what they wanted to 

do, and straightway did it without hesitation, 

frequently sacrificing domestic arrangements 

to permit of a fine facade towards the boule- 

vards. In justice to the Londoner it must be 

said thatinthearrangement of flats he is ahead 

of the Parisian, who is either unable to grasp 

intricate planning, or puts a fine street before 
comfortable living apartments; as he lives 

more out of doors than the Londoner, it is 
perhaps wiser that it should be so. This 
d the Wayfarer, hesitating a ‘moment, 


The Wayfarer 
in Paris. 
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seems an inadequate explanation of the 
different ideas influencing French and 
English methods of planning and architec- 
ture. For my own part, he stuttered, there 
seems to be a closer sympathy between 
the Frenchman and the ancient Greek than 
with us; there is something of the studied 
simplicity in Parisian architecture that we 
find in the Parthenon. It is the same in 
detail. Take any single example of a street 
front in the Boulevard St. Germain, or the 
Rue de Rivoli, and examine the parts; notone, 
but nearly all are detailed with almost the 
refinement and clearness of a Greek, rein- 
carnated in the Parisian workman. Parisian 
streets, says the Wayfarer, summing up 
in a modest, but for him dogmatic way, 
don’t appeal to me, their serenity, blitheness, 
and a certain air of completeness, coupled 
with a lack of variety are characteristic, 
exasperating to the Wayfarer in his contu- 
macious moods. Row after row of windows, 
a seemingly never-ending parapet on either 
side of the principal streets, made the Way- 
farer long for some change, something of 
the unexpected, which in Parisian street 
architecture never happens. 


G. Lu. M. 


OUR COMPETITION. 


FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
HOSE of our readers who intend to take 
part in our Competition for Designs for a 
Country House and have not already 
despatched their designs, are reminded that 
to-day (Wednesday, June 7th) is the 
LAST DAY 

for doing so. We shall be obliged, by the con- 
ditions of the Competition, to disqualify any 

designs that reach us later than to-morrow. 
There is every indication of a thoroughly 


successful competition, as no less than 
122 COMPETITORS 


have intimated their intention of submitting 
After the adjudication has been 
made we shall publish a selection of the 


designs. 


designs, which can hardly fail to prove both 
interesting and useful to many of our readers. 

Up to mid-day on Monday designs had been 
received bearing the following mottoes :— 

Ad Valorem, Albion, Appliqué, Bluebell, 
Build, Con M.,Clerk of Works (two sets), Clod- 
hopper, Comfort and Convenience, Craignez, 
Honte, Cypress, Dulce Domum, Endeavour, 
Firefly, 500 to 1 Chance, Flint, Gradatim, 
Hawthorn, Hospice, How, Joss, Man of Kent, 
Muff, XIX. Century (two sets), Ogee (two 
sets), Red Rose, Rustic, Sou’ Wester, Tempus 
Fugit, 23, Unus, Yew, Young Will, Domi, 
Home. 

Designs with the sealed envelope but 
without separate specifications have been 
received from Star and Othniel; the latter 
only sends two plans with the envelope. In 
these cases the specifications may be con- 
We mention these 
details so that any competitor who has inadver- 


tained in the envelopes. 


tently omitted to send part of what is required 
by the conditions may rectify the error before 


it is too late. 


ioe 
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On Reflection. 


THE titles and other distine- 
tions that are awarded annu- 
ally on the Queen’s birthday 
are determined by so many other consider- 
ations than the merits of the recipients that 


it is with no surprise we find that the latest 
batch of persons selected for distinction 
includes very few names of real eminence. 
One or two there are, however, who rise 
prominently above the level of respectable 
mediocrity attained by the majority. In the 
knighthoods conferred wpon Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema and Sir William Henry Preece 
fitting honour has been paid to two men 
whose names will be prominently associated 
with the highest accomplishments of British 
Art and Science during the closing yea 
of the nineteenth and—let us hope—the 
opening years of the twentieth century. One 
omission cannot fail to strike those who are 
concerned in the interests represented by 
this journal. Notwithstanding that several 
buildings of the first importance have been 
put in hand during the past few months no 
architect's name is included inthe list. One 
might have hoped that at any rate the claims 
of the distinguished architect of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum would not have been 
passed over, especially as the Queen hersel 
has shown su deep an interest in the new 
building. How long will it be before those 
nn 


Birthday 
Honours. 


in high places begin to recognise that th 
creator of noble architecture has a claim on 
the recognition of the State, certainly no 
inferior to that of the painter, the merchant, 
and the magistrate ? . 
We do not know whether 
either of the parties con- 
cerned in the recent dis- 
pute in the building trade considers that it 
has won ‘a famous victory.” The settle- 
ment that has been arrived at seems to bea 
fair and reasonable one, but what must strike 
most observers is that the dispute might just 
as well have been settled without the stoppage 
of work for a single day. We have befor 
expressed our opinion as to where the blame 
lies for this particularly needless quarrel 
A group of hot-headed extremists amongs 
the operative plasterers, intoxicated by tot 
much prosperity, precipitated a conflict 
which many even of their fellow-workm 
disapproved. Butitis not always so. 
do not take the view of the Libert 
and Property Defence League that whe 
friction arises between employer and en 
ployed it is always the British workman 
is to blame. The unfortunate thing is t 
whatever the cause of the dispute, the st 

of its progress is nearly always practicallj 
the same: the strike or lock-out, the ¢ 
fident assertions of “no surrender” on botl 
sides, the charges and recriminations, th 
loss of trade to the masters, the growit 
poverty of the men, and the sufferings 6 
their families, and finally the coming togethe 
of the disputants in a somewhat chastenet 
spirit, and the resumption of work on 
basis of a compromise, which two or th 
reasonable men on each side might, at 

time during the progress of the dispu 
have agreed upon after half-an-hour’s frien 
discussion. The present dispute, as 1 
happens, has been less far-reaching thai 
was at first expected. But at any tit 
a similarly trumpery dispute in ano 
trade might involve us in a_ conflict 
tween capital and labour so wide-spreadi 
as to be nothing short of a national calam 
It should be the object of men of good 
both among employers and employe 
establish in every trade some machiner 
which will as far as possible ensure 4 
blessings of industrial peace. a 


A Needless 
Quarrel. 
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VIII—SEGOVIA. 


‘By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 
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(Continued from page 232, No. CCXXIV.) 


DASSING the Cathedral, one proceeds by 
the Canongia Nueva past a plaza planted 
with trees, between the trunks of which one 
sees again the hills, blue in the distance, to the 
omanesque church of San Juan, which con- 
fains the tombs of some of the Conquistadores, 
nd also that of Colmenares, the Segovian 
istorian, and so to the Alcazar. This was 
burnt down in 1862, and is now restored, and 
oks quite nice and new. It was once a most 
rmidable fortress, and is picturesquely 
tuated at the extremity of a rocky pro- 
ontory, round which the Eresma flows far 
low. It was designed and built at the end 
of the eleventh century by Alfonso the Learned, 
who wrote here several of his works. It 
as repaired in 1455 by Enrique IV., who 
sided and kept his treasures in it. At his 
ath the governor, Andrés de Cabiera, the 
sband of Beatrice de Bobadilla, who was an 
early friend of Isabella, held the fortress and 
oney for her, and thereby contributed to her 
ecession.to the throne. 
From this alcazar she proceeded in state in 
474, when she was proclaimed Queen of 
astile. T'wo years later the Segovian mob 
rose against this Cabiera, when the Queen 
rode out among them, and awed the mob by 
er majesty and presence of mind. It was 
eded to the crown in 1764 by the hereditary 
Jcaide, the Conde de Chinchon, whose 
ancestor had so hospitably entertained our 
Jharles I. in 1623 on “trouts of extrordinary 
greatnesse.” It was in this alcazar that Le 
lage described Gil Blas as imprisoned. The 
ep has a number of those angle turrets 
ich are so common in Castilian Castles, but 
he roofs are of slate, and very similar to the 
eep French tower roofs. 
A road leads round beneath a sort of inner 
all to the Puerta Castellafios, the guard 
use of which has been made into a “ Re- 
io.” In front of the doorway and along 
summit of the wall are benches upon 
ich the old men sit in the sunshine and 
am over their past lives. Passing through 
gate below and descending the slope 
eath the walls which tower above, one 
hes the Alameda—a delightful shady road 
mted with trees—which runs between the 
lver and the steep rock upon which the city 
sbuilt. At the bottom of the descent is a 
ridge, crossing which one reaches by a wind- 
wept yet dusty road, the town boundaries, 
here the octroi officers examine all packages 
arried by those entering the town, and where 
picturesque medley of beasts of burden and 
range equipages with their drivers, may be 
Me backed up by the walls and tower of an old 


lurch, while away in the distance the dusty 
winds up over the barren hill till it dis 
ppears in a village the roof and towers of 
bich bristle against the sky. But a short 
tance along this road on the right lies the 
acient church of the Knights Templars, 
adicated to the true cross. It consists of a 
ntral octagonal chapel to which one ascends 
‘steps on either side, and beneath which one 
ay pass under a pointed vault piercing the 
asonry from east to west and from north to 
th. The vault is surrounded by a broad 
le in which are three doorways correspond- 
3, While to the east is a small choir containing 
altar, on one side of which is a chapel and 
he other the sacristy. The doorways are 
tved in the Romanesque manner, and above 
altar is a much damaged painted reredos, 
the building is fast going to ruin. It is 
t of the same yellowish stone as 
' cathedral and roofed with the same 
b of highly-curved purplish tiles. The 
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Templars erected 
towards the 
from which criminals were cast down, 
called “La Pena Grajera,” because crows 
nestled there to make sure of their hideous 
banquet. It was from this cliff that St. Maria 
del Salto—of the Jump—was cast down and 
reached the bottom unhurt. She was a newly 
converted Jewess, and an image of the Virgin 
played a great part in her miraculous leap. 
The two bridges across the Eresma, one 
below and one above the Casa de Moneda, or 
Mint, were built by the same monk who 
repaired the aqueduct. His conyent, El 
Parral, is just across the second. At this 
mint formerly the whole of the national coin- 
age was struck, as the river afforded cheap 
power and the neighbouring Alcazar a safe 
treasury. Itis now used asa flour mill. Cross- 
ing this upper bridge and turning a short way 
up the stream where the washerwomen are at 
work is a most charming view. A stretch of 
greensward shaded by tall poplars with patches 
of snowy linen spread to dry brilliant in the 
sunshine, while on the other side of the 
stream the wooded slope rises steeply towards 


it in 1204, Returning | 
Alameda one sees the cliff 


bricks deep, built so as to show pyramids of 
colour—yellow, black, and red. 

Returning to the Alameda, and re-ascending 
to the town, by continuing up the slope in the 
same direction one arrives at St. Estéban, a 
church of the twelfth century, with a mag- 
nificent tower and those external cloister-like 
porticoes which are so characteristically Sego- 
vian. 'The view of this part of the town from 
the opposite slope is picturesque, and the church 
makes a very striking centre of interest, while 
from the same place the course of the walls may 
be well traced. Beyond St. Estéban, low on the 
slope of the hill, is the late Gothic church of 
Santa Cruz, a building with many pinnacles 
marking the places of the thrusts from the 
vaulting, the flying buttresses being included 
within the aisle walls. It has a very beautiful 
west doorway, carved all over with a profusion 
of delicate, lace-like ornament, the composi- 
tion including figures and armorial bearings. 
In any other’country but Spain this would look 
overcharged, and even in Spain itself it is 
scarcely possible to go farther, and the 


endeavour to produce greater richness led to 
the failures of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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the houses whose roofs may be just descried | 


above the tree tops. Looking down the stream 
the view is equally interesting. In the fore- 
ground is a weir, over which the river flows 
with a delightful sound of rushing waters, 
while beyond the bridge may be seen the 
picturesque chimneys and low pitched roofs of 
the ancient mint embowered in trees, and 
further off the towers and roofs of the Alcazar 
crown the rocky promontory which stands 
boldly out from this point of view. 

The convent of “El Parral,” the vineyard, 
was once a real paradise, as the Spanish 
proverb declared. It was built in 1494 by 
Juan Gallego and still retains some of the 
costly decorations of the church, though in 
1848 the chapels were used as pigstyes! It is 
now in decay, like so many other things in 
Spain, and there are but nine nuns to inhabit 
the long ranges of cells. There are three 
ruined cloisters, into which we went; how 
many more there once were I do not know. 
From the ground floor of one, one passes to 
the upper floor of the next, so steep is the 
slope towardstheriver. Through the windows 
of the ruined cells charming glimpses of the 
Alcazar and the town may be seen. I observed 


a curious and effective cornice made very 
simply. The crowning member consisted of 
three rows of curved tiles, set in a great 
deal of mortar, and arranged diagonally. 
Below were two rows of bricks set anglewise, 
and below them was a kind of frieze about four 


centuries, which are so disgusting to a pure 
taste. The carving here is executed with a 
perfect mastery over the material and the 
difficulties of technique, the hand of the master 
appearing almost to play with the chisel, and 
leaves, twigs, and fruit, fill the hollows with the 
most charming balance of light and shade, 
freedom and stiffness. 

The Dominican convent to which the church 
belongs was founded by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. In the north transept is a niche 
containing the remains of a companion of the 
Order, which are more ancient than the church, 
and said to date from 1218. 

A little further on is another church ina 
deserted plaza, used for drying and bleaching 
clothes apparently, which also has a fine west 
doorway in an earlier style, though the 
external cloister has been built up. We may 
now work round to the right till we arrive at 
the upper part of the hill to which the aque- 
duct crosses, through the arches of which may 
be seen on the opposite slope two or three more 
of the characteristic Segovian churches, with 
trees beyond which grow in a little valley 
below the town watered by a rivulet. Des- 
cending to the point by the aqueduct, which 
we passed before, and, turning off to the left, 
after crossing another brook, one soon arrives at 
the church of St. Millan, a fine twelfth century 
building with a puzzling plan. One enters 
close to a gallery which contains an organ, and 
under which is a font inclosed within a locked 


grille ; from this point the nave stretches away 
towards an altar, but what seems to be the 
principal altar is in a chapel towards the right. 
When I visited the church a funeral was in 
progress, and the organist was in the gallery, 
to all appearance directing the service. He 
played for a time on tke organ, then sang to 
his own accompaniment, then coming to the 
front of the gallery chanted for a time unac- 
companied, and then went back to the organ. 
Meanwhile the coffin, surrounded by tall tapers 
and covered with a black pall, was far away 
down the nave, with mourners kneeling near 
it as silent as its occupant. The capitals of 
the nave piers are well and effectively carved, 
and outside some may also be seen half sunk 
in the wall; these belonged to the arcade, which 
has been built upfor some reason. In this part 
of the town are to be found some fine massive 
doorways, with enormously deep voussoirs, 
wrought-iron door knockers and projecting 
grilles. By a gentle ascent the Paseo 
del Salon is reached, a pleasant promenade 
planted with acacias and orange trees, where 
white marble seats invite repose. It lies just 
under the Visi-Gothic walls, the half-round 
towers of which, mingled with modern build- 
ings based upon and clustered round them 
form a picturesque background. Below is an 
inoffensive iron foundry, where cast-iron of 
good design is still produced, and a little 
beyond is a little chapel embowered in trees 
through which a road runs crossing the brook 
by a picturesque bridge. From the Paseo del 
Salon the Plaza de la Constitucion may be 
regained by way of the Old Jewry, or passing 
farther around the outside of the walls one may 
re-enter the town by a fine Moorish gateway, the 
Puerta de Sant’ Andres, and by a steep ascent 
behind the cathedral arrive at the same place. 

At Segovia one still sees usages centuries 
old. It strikes one as strange to see on the 
wall of the staircase of one’s hotel a notice to the 
effect that after midnight application must be 
made to the watchman for the key of the 
house. The same arrangement is in force 
both at Burgos and Zaragoza, but it was only 
at Segovia that I saw the notice painted up. 
The watchman is called “ El Sereno,” from his 
cry, which one hears every now and then 
echoing down the streets, if wakeful: “ Ave 
Maria purissima! las dos,’ or “las tres, e 
sereno,” for the weather is so generally fine in 
Spain that “sereno” is his customary cry. 
He goes his rounds wrapped in his great cloak 
and carrying a lantern, while in the other 
hand he holds a long staff like a halberd with- 
out the blade. To see the group separate to 
their various beats in the evening is a sugges- 
tion for a painter. Merchandise is still carried 
about the town on donkey-back, the usual 
wheeled vehicles one sees being diligences, 
or the hotel omnibus, though strangely- 
shaped carts come in from the country 
behind long strings of five or six mules 
gaily bedizened with tufted and jingling 
harness, with tilts constructed of reeds and 
with strange props and supports swinging 
below the body of thecart. But in the narrow 
streets of the town the dustman goes his 
rounds with a small donkey bearing panniers, 
or rather saddlebags made of a sort of reed 
plaited closely, into which all kinds of rubbish 
are rammed, until one wonders how it can be 
possible to empty them! The baker’s cart is 
a mule with real panniers of wicker-work. 
The flour merchant carries his stock upon 
donkey-back, heralding his approach with a 
long drawn unmusical cry of “Harina-a-a”! 
and most of the other traders in eatables carry 
them about themselves. One hears in the 
distance a strange cry which becomes compre- 
hensible as the vendor approaches, and one 
sees perhaps the hot roll boy calling “ Paneritos 
Calientes,” or the milkman, whose cry is 
“ Lechero-o-o,” though milk is also advertised 
by a few notes from the goatherd’s pipe as he 
leads his flock through the streets, stopping at 
the door to milk them as required. In the 
shops the trades are queerly mixed up, as in 
an English country town, the most curious 
mixture which I observed being wax candles 
and pastry and confectionery. 

The hotel not being large enough to contain 
the whole of our party, several of us had to 
sleep out, which gave us an opportunity of 
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seeing what smaller Spanish inns were like. 
Our inn, the Fonda del Leone, was reached 
by a narrow passage leading from the market 
place to the little plaza in which it stood, full 
of small shops on each side in which vegetables, 
fruit, fish and other wares were displayed, 
forcibly recalling the smaller “calles” in 
Venice, by which name Spanish streets are 
also known. The ground floor looked like an 
ordinary Spanish drinking shop, on the first 
floor was the eating room, “Comedor,” where 
several peasants were eating and drinking; 
still higher, through a door and up an involved 
staircase we went to our room. All was as 
clean as possible—matting on the floor, white- 
washed walls and comfortable beds. Neither 
flying nor creeping insects disturbed our 
repose, and the only point about which there 
was any difficulty was the supply of water. 

I must acknowledge, however, that I have 
heard from a friend a dreadful account of his 
sufferings at Mérida in a room which looked 
quite as clean as this of ours did, so it may 
not be safe to count our experience as typical. 
At Segovia we had an instance of the anxiety 
of the Spanish innkeeper to satisfy the require- 
ments of his guests. One of our ladies did 
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not quite like the fish brought round at 
dinner, and passed it. The waiter went to the 
gentleman who managed the business of the 
party, and entreated him to find out whether 
she was unwell, or whether she disliked fish, 
and, though he fenced the question as well as 
he could, a special course was brought con- 
sisting of raw ham! which the lady felt her- 
self obliged to eat under the circumstances. 

Spanish sunsets are sometimes quite tropical 
in their splendour and recall the dream- 
pictures of Egyptian afterglow. 
we had the good fortune to see one which lit 
up the upper part of the Alameda and the 
town, the green valley by the river being left 
in darkness and coolness, from amid which 
the rushing of the water over the weir below 
sounded soft and refreshing. The glow flashed 
up the valley, reddening the summits of the 
hills, and turning the whitewashed houses 
scattered here and there to sparkling jewels. 
As it slowly faded from the town the colours 
of the houses changed from pale orange 
through red and rose-colour, to a curious, 
pale amethystine tint, which seemed to shine 
rather by inner light than by reflection, and 
had a most weird effect, and the clouds in the 
western sky cooled and became slaty against 
the pale gold of the heavens as the day sank 
to its death. 


The Opening of the New School of 
Art at Bury took place last Wednesday. It 
has been built at a cost of about £2,000. 


At Segovia | 


SWEDISH COUNTRY HOUSES. 


By R. KEITH JOHNSTON. 


4 
(Continued from page 246, No. CCXXV.) 
ie a house built of wood always “ settles 
down” to some extent after it is built, as 

the material becomes gradually drier and drier, 
the outside boarding is at first put on in a 
temporary fashion, and, after a year or so from 
the building of the house, is all taken off and 
replaced permanently—sometimes, indeed, the 
other covering is not put on at all until the 
house has had time to shrink, though the 
former is a better plan, as the boarding itself 
contracts to some extent when first put up. — 
For the same reason the papers put upon th 
walls in the first instance are of inferio: 
quality, as the final papering cannot be don 
until the building has become thoroughly dry 
and will not alter any more. To prevent the 
outer-boarding from becoming saturated witk 
wet, as well as from esthetic motives, it i 
painted, and with this protection, which shoul 
be renewed every three years, the house ma; 
be regarded as weatherproof, and, beyond th 
replacing of an odd board now and again 
requires no more external repairs than do our 
English homes. 
In a country where heavy falls of sno 
occur every winter precautions must be taken 
to give it no opportunity of lying on any of 
the wood-work, so there must be a plentifu 
supply of “weather boards” to shoot off the 
moisture from any position which would other: 
wise afford it a lodging-place. a 
The higher a house is raised from the 
ground the longer is its life, of course up to Q 
certain point and subject to any special 
circumstances of situation, but about four 
English feet is generally considered ample t 
raise it beyond the effects of any exudation 
from the soil. Instead of the thick pape 
with which the house is lined, the interior of 
the walls is now frequently covered with “ la 
and plaster” as in England. 
The floors in a Swedish house at one 
attract the attention of an Englishman, firstl 
because, except in winter, they are not coveré 
with a carpet, and secondly on account of thei 
pleasant aspect as compared with “bar 
boards” in his own home. Great pains 2 
taken to make these floors what they are. I 
the first place the joists, which are onl 
logs roughly squared with the axe, 
carefully levelled. For this purpose straight 
edge and spirit-level are employed, and am 
irregularities are carefully adjusted. I 
joists are much heavier than we use here, h 
are placed at a greater distance apart (usual 
2ft.), so that while strength is assured, 
pleasant elasticity is given to the floor. . 
The boards forming the floor are carefull 
selected, free from knots and of good whi 
colour, and are usually much narrower thé 
we are accustomed to. The manner of layin 
them, too, differs greatly from ours. In th 
first place the boards are all “tongued a 
ploughed,” that is, a narrow projection on 0 
edge fits into a groove in the edge of the ne 
board, so that when all are laid the whole flo 
is one united layer of wood. The nails @ 
driven through the edges of the boards, in 
slanting direction so that in place of the ug 
nail-heads and hammer-bruises so much — 
evidence on our own floors there is no sign 
nail or hammer mark on the whole surface! 
I may add that although such a thing as 

“ flooring-cramp ” is unknown in Sweden, f 
joints are so tight that in a well-laid floor i 
would be a difficult matter to insert a knit 
blade between any two boards! This tig: 
ness of joints is effected by the use of wedg 
when laying the floor, though it is assisted | 
the good quality of the timber selected for th 
purpose, and maintained by the frequent 
washings which the floors receive, their whi 
ness being the source of great pride tot 
Swedish housewife. : | 
The same reason which prevents the outer 
covering being fixed permanently to the wa 
at first, applies equally to the floors, whi 
are in the first instance laid so that they ¢ | 
be easily raised for their permanent laying. 
when the house is quite dry. All skiz 
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boards, dados, mouldings, and other woodwork 
of a “finishing” nature are subject to the 
same rule. 

Timber being one of the best known con- 


modern house for deadening the reverberations 
aroused by footsteps overhead, and this is 
affected in the following manner :—Before the 
oors are laid, boards, which need not be of 
sreat thickness, are nailed across the under- 
sides of the joists, thus forming the ceilings 
to the rooms beneath, and the long troughs 
thus formed are packed with sawdust, which, 
though of the same material as the timber, is 
found to be an effectual. absorbent of sound. 
This may no doubt be explained in the same 
manner as the exclusion of frost from the 
cellars by the use of stones which do not run 
right through the walls. This sawdust, how- 
ever, must not be employed underneath a 
stove, where the packing consists of broken 
brick rubbish, or of sand, so that there may 
be no danger of fire. 

The cold in winter in Sweden being so much 
more intense than we, fortunately for us, ever 
xxperience, precautions have to be taken 
against it which would be considered quite 
perfluous here, though the adoption of many 
of them would add in no small measure to the 
wmfort of some houses in this land. For 
mstance, as I sit writing these words my feet 
are rapidly becoming colder and colder, which 
makes me wish the builder of my house had 
‘ollowed the Swedish plan of providing in each 


which the door presses when shut, so that 
raughts along the floor are prevented. The 
s themselves are also made to fit much 
closely into their frames, and the win- 
, though we should consider them absurdly 
and light, both as regards frames and 
, afford: far better protection. from the 
forth-Easter than our own heavy plate-glass 
concerns. ‘The “sash” window, I may add, is 
ractically unknown in Sweden, where. the 
that opens on hinges, like a door, are 
ysused. 

single sheet of glass, however, is not found 
fford sufficient protection against the 


eather approaches, second frames are put in 
n the inside, there being a space of about two 
aches between the glasses of the outside and 


rips of paper pasted down so that no draught 
can get through, and the cold is effectually 
cept out. “So is all fresh air,” will be the 
atural thought of an Englishman, therefore I 
Taust explain that one window in each room is 
ft so that the inner window can be removed 
the outer one opened whenever desirable. 


re, not unsightly. 

When spring arrives the inner windows are 

taken down and stowed away in cellar or attic 

Until next winter. This putting in and taking 

of windows all over the house sounds a 

prions undertaking, but as the frames 
8 


ntails a good deal of work, and in the most 
-to-date houses the permanent window- 
mes are double glazed, with a space of half 
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ductors of sound, steps must be taken in a. 


room a raised step or “threshold,” against 


urs of the Arctic winter, so when the cold | 


side frames ; the joints are all covered with — 


strips used for pasting are coloured to | 
h the paint of the frames, and are, there- _ 


3 are so much lighter than we use, it | 
not so arduous as one would think, still, it | 


® quarters of an inch, between the | 
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glasses, the inner ones being mounted in 
hinged frames to admit of cleaning. The 
warmth obtained by means of the double win- 
dows is due to the “cushion” of stationary air 
between the glasses. ae 

Having provided for the exclusion of cold 
air, we will now turn to the question of 
creation of warmth inside the house. 

In this the Swedes are far ahead of us, and, 
though I have to the full a Britisher’s appre- 
ciation of the cosy appearance of our open coal 
fires—though, to my thinking, a wood fire on 
an open hearth is still better—I often wish I 
had either of the Swedish systems of warming 
in my own house. 

The older of these is as follows :—In each 
room is an earthenware stove faced with orna- 
mental tiles, and so constructed inside that 
the heat rises from the hearth nearly to the 
ceiling, descends almost to the floor, down a 
second flue, rises again to the top of the stove, 
and sometimes makes a further descent and 
ascent before reaching the pipe which leads 
to the chimney. This stove is called a 
“ Kakelugn,” which, literally translated, means 
“Tile oven,” a name very indicative of the 
character of the article. 

The hearth is approached through an open- 
ing about 15in. or 16in. from the floor, and 
about 12in. wide by 15in. in height, this open- 
ing being closed by folding doors of sheet-iron, 


which have small apertures covered by swivel- 


ling shutters. The iron doors, when closed, 
are concealed by ornamental ones of polished 
brass. The hearth is composed of fire-proof 
material about 15in. thick, and is solid, there 
being no grate. In lighting the fire an armful 
of birch-wood, cut into lengths of about 14in., 
and split into pieces rather thicker than a 
man’s wrist, is piled on the hearth, and great 
are the arguments for laying them in this or 
that particular manner, whether all one way, 


matter much how they are disposed. A few 
splinters from one of the pieces of wood are 
then ignited, and the whole pile is quickly in 
flames, 
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| so ambitious as ours. 
or crossed, or all leaning upright against the | 
| wall of the flue, so that it does not seem to 
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PS, The draught is regulated to a nicety by 
means of a damper at the top of the stove, 


_ which opens or closes the pipe leading to 


the chimney, and the iron doors, which latter, 
however, are generally left wide open until 
the whole of the fuel is reduced to a glow- 
ing mass without flame. The doors are 
then closed, as well as the damper at the 
top of the stove (this is worked, by means of 
a cord,from the floor), and in a very few minutes 
the entire stove, from floor to ceiling, is quite 
hot—sometimes too hot to touch with the 
hand for more than a second or two. The 
room quickly becomes comfortably warm, even 
in the corner farthest away from the stove, 
and one can sit in comfort in any part of it. 
The warmth engendered by the quantity of 
wood named is sufficient to maintain a comfort- 
able temperature for six or seven hours, the 
fire being re-lit in the afternoon, earlier or 
later, according to size of room and external 
temperature. 

The other apparatus used for warming, and 
which is now very largely employed in 
Sweden, requires one fire only to heat the 
entire house ! 

In the cellar is a stove, or furnace, of iron, 
in connection with which are iron pipes, or 
flues, leading to a point near the floor in 
each room, or passage, where warmth is to be 
supplied. The mouths of these flues are fitted, 
in the rooms, with dampers, by means of which 
the supply of heated air may be controlled, 
and there are other dampers near the ceiling, 
connected with flues leading into the chimney, 
by means of which the vitiated air is allowed 
to escape. 

The apparatus (which burns coke, not wood) 
is so constructed that the heated air is fresh 
air warmed on its way from the outside of the 
house to the various rooms, and the fumes 
arising from the combustion of the coke are led 
away up the chimney and do not come into the 
hot air pipes at all. The air being treated in 
this way—much the same, indeed, as our 
circulating hot water supply—is not unduly 
deprived of its moisture, so that it is in no 
way unpleasant or unhealthy, but rather the 
reverse ; in fact, this apparatus is now strongly 
recommended by the medical profession for 
delicate people of all sorts, more especially 
those suffering from pulmonary affections. 

This apparatus, as will be readily under- 
stood, must be situated at a lower level than 
the rooms it is expected to heat, as the hot air 
being lighter than that unwarmed, rises of its 
own accord. 

In other respects a Swedish country house is 
not very unlike one in this country, though 
the appointments, such as curtain-poles, blind- 
fittings, door-hinges, lock-furniture, &c., are 
generally of a more simple character, and not 

The foregoing description must not.be taken 
to apply to a house in Gothenberg or Stock- 
holm or_any of the larger towns, where, as 
already stated, stone and brick is the order of 


| the day, and the floors will, in most cases, be 


found as well furnished with carpets as any in 


PLAN OF KAKELUGN STOVE BUILT IN CORNER OF ROOM. 


A Hearth, and first (ascending) flue. 


BCD E Other flues through which the lot air cireulates 


The connection with the chimney is at the top of E. 
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CORONA, A MODERN HOUSE AT LYCKORNA, SWEDEN. 
ARCHITECT, 


CORONA, LYCKORNA: GROUND PLAN. 


Veranda= Verandah. Férmak= Drawing-room. 
Matsii!= Dining-room. Cabinett= Boudoir or Study. 
Herrnsrum='The Master’s room, Servering=Fantry. 

, Kok=Kitchen, Norr= North. 


London, the dining-rooms, however, being very 
frequently laid in parquet, with, perhaps, a 
square carpet in the centre. But the purpose 
of this paper has been to show how our neigh- 
bours in the land of the Vikings build their 
houses, and how comfortable the said houses 
are to live in, different though they may be 
from our own. 


A New Church for Walton isto be erected 
at a cost of £6,500, and the memorial stone 
was laid recently. Mr. J. Francis Doyle is the 
architect. 

A New Male Infirmary is to be erected 
in connection with the Ecclesall Workhouse 
at a cost of £25,000, and the foundation stone 
was laid last Wednesday. 

The Foundation Stone of New Schools 
at Cann Hall was laid last week. The build- 
ing, which is 157ft. long and 68ft. wide, will 
be erected in Cobhold Road, and is to accom- 
modate 550 children. 

A New Wesleyan Church at West Stan- 
ley was opened last Wednesday. It has been 
built from designs by Messrs. Green and 
Brocklebank, architects, of Liverpool, and has 
cost £4,800. It is Gothic in style. 

A Memorial to the Kent Martyrs, who 
were burnt at the stake for allegiance to the 
Protestant cause during the reign of Queen 
Mary, will shortly be unveiled by Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P., in the nave of Canterbury 
Cathedral. The memorial takes the form of 
a granite obelisk, surmounted by a Canter- 


___— bury cross, with an inscription recording their 
fidelity. : y _- 
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SOME ESSEX CHURCHES.” 


By J. GARD PYE. 


W HEN asked to read a paper upon Essex 

Churches, I felt the task of condensing 
| a subject so full of interest within the limit of 
' a short paper would be a difficult one, so 
| thought it better to confine my remarks to 
churches in the neighbourhood of Colchester, 
much as I should like to have enlarged upon 
the interesting Chapel of Great Peter on the 
wall at Bradwell, and St. Andrew’s at Ashing- 
don, the latter being the oldest church now 
existing in Essex, and a good type of Anglo- 
Saxon work. 

Colchester is well-known amongst archeolo- 
gists as the ancient Camulodunum, the earliest 
| Roman settlement of importance. History 
tells us that this ancient town played an 
important part in the days of Boadicea. The 
town walls, evidently of Roman construction, 
are considered to be the best specimen that 
we have left in England, for while the 
masonry is not so perfect as in York, its full 
extent round the town is more intact. The 
Balkerne Gate is a good specimen of Roman 
work. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon the fine 
old Norman Castle of which Colchester is so 
justly proud, as my paper is on ecclesiastical 
buildings only, but I should strongly recom- 
mend any member of the Society when in the 
neighbourhood to visit this old building, con- 
taining, as it does, some interesting herring- 
bone work, and old Norman fireplaces in a 
good state of preservation. A good number of 
the churches in Essex, especially round Col- 
chester, are of Norman origin, being restored 
or rebuilt later on in the Decorated and Per- 
pendicular periods—more in the latter than 
the former. 

St. Botolph’s Priory, which was reduced to 
its present ruinous state during the siege of 
Colchester in 1648, consisted of nave, central 
tower, transept, and choir. This is a remark- 
able instance of the use made of Roman mate- 
rials*for building, and, singularly enough, 
these materials were used for the ornamental 
part, as can be seen in the west front. The 
bricks used were of the fourth century, and 
some even earlier. When the Royal Archeo- 
logical Society visited this building in 1877, 
several members pointed out some bricks that 
were as early as the first century, being only 
lin. in thickness. The west doorway is a good 
specimen of a Norman arch, with its zigzag or 
chevron, and billet mouldings, with a rude 
hood mould formed of tiles,'and the interlacing 
arches from which it is said the Gothic arch of 
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later years took its form; but I think this is — 
theory only. : 
The gateway is all that is left of the once 
large and handsome abbey, now known as St. 
John’s Abbey gate. It dates from the time of — 
Henry II., and has been very truthfully — 
restored some years back by Major-General — 
Montagu, of the Royal Engineers. Fortunately — 
for him, one of the pinnacles was discovered — 
buried in a wall, and from this clue he was — 
enabled to add the others. ’ 
In the priest’s doorway, in the ruins of St. — 
Nicholas’ Church, at Colchester, you again see 
the introduction of Roman bricks reused from — 
some old building that had been pulled down, — 
These ruins have given place to a new church ~ 
that was designed by the late Sir Gilbert — 
Scott. 
A very interesting specimen of a Saxon door- — 
way isin the tower of Holy Trinity Church, 
Colchester. Here we have another example of 
the introduction of Roman brick, and the 
primitive idea of ornament in the rude forma- 
tion of the shaft, with capand base, with the hood 
mould, and, as a sign of the religious revival, 
the formation of the Cross in the key of the 
arch. Ardleigh Church is a specimen of an 
ordinary Essex church, Perpendicular in style, 
with its tower, nave, aisles, and chancel. ‘The 
porch contains some fine work in flint and~ 
ashlar work. q 
T should like to add here that the churches 
of East Anglia are different from those in 
the West of England, though there is much 
Perpendicular in each, the style being largely 
ruled by the mate1ials at the disposal of the 
builders. Here there was little stone to be 
obtained, and they had to use flint, with facings 
of fine stone, which is the characteristic treat- 
ment of the district. ; 
Great Bromley Church is another good 
specimen of an Essex Perpendicular church, 
The nave roof is very elaborate, having double 
hammer-beams, richly carved and picked out 
in vermilion. This church stands in the 
beautiful vale of Dedham, was the subject of 
one of Constable’s paintings, and was built by 
a father and his son whose marks still remain 
in the tower. In this church, on the south 
side of the chancel, is an oven with flue com- 
plete, for the baking of sacred wafers, the only 
instance, I believe, in England of an oven in a 
church. The stairs to the rood loft still 
remain. The north porch has a narthex or 
room over, used either for storing parish docu- 
ments, or as a library to store those books 
given to the parish, as in those days books 
were scarce, and such a gift was in consequence 
valuable. When these rooms had a fireplace 
in them and a window opening into the church, © 
they were usually used as watching rooms and 
chambers. 
Lawford Church has an interesting group of 
chancel windows of an earlier period than are 
mostly to be found in this part of Essex. 
Internally are some elaborate stone carvings. 
Another fine Perpendicular church is at East 


VILLA AT JONKOPING. GROUND PLAN. — 
EUGEN THORBURN, ARCHITECT, GOTHENBURG. 


Verauda= Verandah, a 
Matsil= Dining-room 
Serverings-rum= Pantry. 
Kok= Kitchen. Entré=Lobty. 

Kapp-rum=Cloakroom, — Toalette= Lavatory. 
“" _ ‘Skaff (Skafferi)=Larder, 


Kuist= Porch. 
Huardags-rum=Sitting-room. 
Formak= Drawing-room. 
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ergholt; it has an unfinished tower. The 
s hang in a cage in the churchyard. 
Phere are several brasses and tombs in this 
urch, and a window to the memory of the 
painter Constable, who was born in this village, 
d here painted many of his pictures. 

The north porch of Boxford Church is one 


sh 


t have been brought from some distance, 
there are no quarries anywhere near. The 
ng is very handsomely groined. There is 
&# good specimen of a late Perpendicular door 
thly carved and moulded, and also a very 
dsome screen of stone in this church. 
and the last two churches are, strictly 
king, not in Essex, but in Suffolk, but as 
are just on the border of the two 
ities, and interesting, I have included 


eat Bentley has a good specimen of a 
1an door, with its zigzag and rose mould- 
_ There are several other Norman features 
this church, including five windows. The 
urcase to the rood still exists. 


gures would lead one to suppose. This church 
considerably damaged by the earthquake 
,and has since been restored. There 
@ Sonie interesting frescoes, including one of: 
». Christopher carrying Christ over the river 
the waters of life, and an old oak chest, 
y carved. 
ghtlingsea Church contains good speci- 
ms of Perpendicular. work, although it is 
ear from the buttress level with the chancel, 
rhich is of earlier date than the rest, that it 
$a fourteenth century church changed at the 
id of the fifteenth as regards the aisles with 
ements and the tower added. The late 
ssor Freeman describes this tower as 
cing one of the finest of its kind in existence. 


1 of a wooden roof, which is acknowledged 
archwologists to be a beautiful piece of 
» and was much admired by the late Sir 
ert Scott. The walls, which are very 
ek, were mostly built of Roman brick, The 
ed features of this church are its frescoes, 
une apse Christ is represented seated on a 
me with a rainbow behind, and clouds 
his feet, His right hand in the attitude 
enediction, and his left resting on a book, 
@ wounds being visible in the hands and 
et; below are angels, and in the background 


towers of New Jerusalem. On each side 
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with it. The south porch to the same church was | 


considered by Sir Gilbert Scott to be the most 
beautiful specimen of a Decorated wooden 


porch in the country. The door leading from | 


the porch to the church was covered with the 
skin of a man who had been caught in the act 
of sacrilege, 

Close by are the famous towers of Layer 
Marney, with its terra-cotta work, but as it is 
a domestic building it is out of my province in 
this paper to describe it fully; it is well 
worthy of a visit, however. 

Marks Tey is a thirteenth century church, 
curious in its having the upper portion of the 
tower of wood. Great Tey Church is very 
interesting, with its Norman tower heightened 
at a later period. The plan of this church 
was cruciform, the nave and chancel being re- 
built in the Early English and Decorated 
periods. The old wooden porch to Aldham 
Church is of the Decorated style, and is 
mentioned and illustrated by the late J. H. 
Parker in his “Glossary of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” 

Bures Church, like that of Little Oakley, 
has the buttress of the chancel pierced for the 
priest-door, another goo specimen of East 
Anglia Perpendicular work. The south porch 
is a good specimen of a treatment in brick, 
but of course is of later date than the church 
itself. 

Mount Bures Church is another specimen of 
a Norman tower, but was heightened a few 


centuries later. Coggeshall has a fine Perpen- | 
dicular church of large proportions, the interior _ 


being richly carved: It is the largest church 
in Essex. 

Little Maplestead was originally attached to 
the Receptory of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, founded here in the time of Henry I. 
Though restored in 1854, it is still of special 
interest as being one of the four remaining 
round churches in England, built on the model 
of the Holy Sepulchre; the others being the 


Temple Church, London ; St. Sepulchre, North- 


ampton ; and St. Sepulchre, Cambridge. The 
chancel is an apse; the nave circular, with 
peristyle of six clustered columns. The western 
entrance has quatrefoil border. This church 
is said to‘have had the privilege of sanctuary. 


=< 


NURSERY RHYMES FOR 
BUILDERS, 


Prepared by the London County Council under 
the provisions of the 164th Section of the 
London Building Act, 1894, 


One-Two.. Come buckle to. (Sect. 7) 


Three-Four Concrete ground-floor, { ee By 


Pe as : e { (By-law 
Five-Six.. Pick out your bricks.. 11891 [3]) 
Seven- ? ie (1st Schd. 

Eight... § Lay them straight. .., 1 prelmy.) 
Nine-Ten. Give notice like men., (Sect. 145) 
Eleven- } . (By-law 

Twelve .§ Foundations delve. .., qi807 2) 
Thirteen- : : { (By-law 

Fourteen § No earth import in... 1 1891 [3]) 
Fifteen- ) Thames sand __ sift ( (By-law 

Sixteen.) clean. 7 (1891 [3]) 
Seventeen- ) . ( (By-law 

Eighteen § Walls put slate in, ... (1891 [3]) 


Pray good Jerry don’t 


... (Sect. 150) 


Nineteen. ( Herearerulesin plenty ; 
Twenty. 


be a sinner. .., 


JERRY WAS A BUILDER-MAN. 
(Sec. 170). 
Jerry was a Builder-man, 
Of swindlers the chief, 
Jerry built a bad house, 
But he came to grief ; 
The London County Council, 
When he was not at home, 
Pulled down Jerry’s house, 
And left him in a foam. 


BALBUS THE BUILDER 
(vide Latin Grammar). 
(Secs. 103, 107). 
Balbus, the Builder, built a wall, 
Which, when completed, threatened to fall ; 
District Surveyor condemned it, when 
Balbus had to build it again. 


ah. 
Sees 
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NOTES ON ART.* 


By WILLIAM MEEK PAGE. 


ANSI we may premise, has had a life equal 

to that of mankind and consequently has 
a history interesting and educative in pro- 
portion to its length. Some remains found 
at La Madeleine belong to an age more 
than 50,000 years ago and show us that 
the sense of beauty existed in men who 
lived a painful and primitive life, making 
their homes in caves, but who had the im- 
pulse to adorn and to imitate natural forms. 
It is in Egypt, however, that we find the 
earliest works of art—dating probably from fifty 
centuries before the Birth of Christ. From that 
we can trace Art into Greece, where, from small 
beginnings, it developed to the highest per- 
fection to which human labour has ever 
attained. Then in Italy, Grecian art in its 
decline revived into new forms and fresh life 
and vigour, through the great movement of 
the Renaissance, and thence down without a 
break to our own day. 


The Decay of Enthusiasm. 


Through all this time Art flourished as a 
real live thing, and the people took an 
intelligent, active interest in matters artistic 
and made art a necessity almost of their lives. 
But now itcannot besaid thatenthusiasm for Art 
exists at all largely, and where it does is it not 
more in the form of amusement? Up to about 
the beginning of the present century the artists 
were allowed to pursue their mission as their 
art dictated. At this time, however, the 
public assumed to a great extent the réle of 
teacher, and artists found that in order to 
live they had to pander to the uneducated 
public, and supply them with popular art. 
This was true to such an extent that James 
Smethan, an artist who lived some fifty years 
ago, was forced to exclaim that, in the pursuit 
of “the poetic,’ unless a painter could live 
independently of his art, he ran the risk 
of perishing on the mountains. This was 
the beginning of a dark time. Till now 
everything fashioned by man, from earliest 
times, was made, .in addition to its primary 
purpose, with a desire to impart to it 
in form, ornament, or colour, something of 
beauty. Men now began to imagine that 
beauty was unnecessary to their happiness, 
and the march of civilisation had now 
quickened to a rush; buildings were thrown 
up regardless of the laws of beauty ; engineer- 
ing works disfigured our towns with un- 
necessary ugliness. Men lost sight of art in 
their eagerness to pursue and worship Mer- 
cury, and everywhere we have erections 
testifying, not to the nobility and philan- 
thropy of the proprietors, but to their love of 
gain and utter want of good taste. And this 
has not ceased to-day by any means! Search 
your town from end to end, and you will not 
find more than a few modern buildings with 
any pretensions to beauty! Your suburbs 
are spoiled and rendered inconceivably dismal, 
and in the large cities huge, crowded tene- 
ments and frightful structures in iron testify 
to what I say. 


Popular Indifference. 


Painters and architects, with few excep- 
tions, alike suffered through being fettered 
and working for an indifferent, uncaring 
public, who did not, indeed, cease to give 
those artists commissions, but who insisted 
that the result should merely satisfy their pass- 
ing fancy, and fulfil their utilitarian require- 
ments. With this they are contented, and what 
is worse, they are proud of what they consider 
their achievement. The result is that to-day, 
at the close of the nineteenth century, the 
people for a great part are entirely indifferent 
to matters pertaining to art. “Why,” you 
exclaim, “never was there so much heard 
about Art, never was it so popular, so universal, 
as itis to-day.” I will not deny that there is 
much talk about Art, but there is little Art 
spoken. I will not deny that Art, so called, is 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Perth Archi- 
tectural Society on March 14th, 1899, 


popular, universal, but what is it in reality ? 
“Oh,” you say, “our sons and daughters 
paint, carve, and fret (a deal of it), and so 
adorn the home. Look at our children’s work 
at school.” But let us examine into it and 
see what it is all worth, what they attain. 
The boys carve before they can design, paint 
before they can draw, and fill our homes with 
useless “ knick-knacks,” and cover our walls 
with painted plaques and panels; here we 
have no art, but only a little technical skill. 
The girls are not taught the elementary prin- 
ciples of Art, and what is good and beautiful 
and what is not, at school, but are taught to 
pass the examination and earn the grant. I 
have known students to spend an entire session 
making elaborate drawings of a single cast or 
piece of building construction, while they might 


_ have been occupying their time to better pur- 


pose, studying and sketching a dozen others, 
and so acquiring a knowledge of their work 
and art. Here, I say, we have only a 
degree of technical skill. Designs are bought 
for so much per dozen and traced on, or copied 
with more or less accuracy from some perhaps 
not over correct print or plate. And then, 
moreover, why should art be confined in gilt 
picture frames? What does it avail if the 
knowledge of the beautiful and the good 
which is supposed to be acquired in the studio 
be confined there? And, as an evidence that 
Art is by most regarded only as an amusement, 
we have almost no art outside of the studio 
andits other acknowledged homes. Art should 
not be confined to the picture frame, to the 
gallery and exhibition, but should pervade 
and permeate everything and every place. It 
is not sufficient to have it in chalk and pig- 
ment, merely to beautify and adorn, we want 
it in material, we want to see it, feel it, under- 
stand and benefit by it and be artistic and 
cultured in all we do. Our towns have lost 
much of their charm, our streets are dismal, 
and our houses and homes are, with but few 
exceptions, quite the reverse of beautiful. 


Some Definitions. 


And here, I think we might well pause and 
ask, “ What is Art and what is an artist?” 
Shortly, Art is the interpretation of Nature 
and an artist is the interpreter. Or art may 
be described as the work of man expressing 
his ideas in painting, sculpture, or architecture. 
In the two former the artist accomplishes this 
by directly imitating Nature, but the latter, 
again, has to create its own forms and at the 
same time follow closely the laws and methods 
of Nature, especially where structure is con- 
cerned, only in the decoration of surfaces imi- 
tating natural forms of plant and animal life. 
An architect myself, I may be tempted to 
dwell at length on that department of art with 
which I am more particularly associated and 
omit to render—justice, I was about to say— 
due attention to the art of painting, which 
after all is a mighty factor in the world 
of Art even to-day, so I will make amends 
by dealing with it first. Those painters, 
I say, have missions, and right nobly 
do many of them pursue them. Wedded to 
their art as they are, they are great teachers. 
Theirs is often a hard lifeand they have trying 
work, for they have to conceive, feel, and suffer, 
or excitedly enjoy every new subject, and have 
to search the world over for ever new materials 
to enable them to realise their ideas. 


The Painter and Sculptor. 


The artists are interpreters of Nature, they 
reveal something which we did not previously 
perceive, and our interest is awakened, and 
the indifference which was ours of old is 
usurped by a new delight, and we are led 
to look “from Nature up to Nature’s God.” 
What I have said regarding our painters 
applies equally well to the sculptors. They 
make the sculptured marble almost speak, who 
adorn our palaces with reproductions of the 
most beautiful thing in the world—the human 
form, giving us in the round representations 
of heroes of war, science, and art, and, which 


is better still by far, creations of their own — 


imaginative genius, setting them on lofty 
pedestals whereon we may behold them, learn, 
and be elevated. And now we shall pass on 
to the consideration of that Art which has 


to do with the building, finishing, and decora- 


tion of our houses and other edifices. I will” 
the more easily show you what is good by first 
pointing out much that is bad, and, putting 
the two side by side, try to discriminate 
between them. We have learnt that Art is 
an interpretation of Nature. We may now 
attempt to define it at more length. The 
word “ Art,” according to its derivation 
means that which is fit. Art is fitness, 
truth, directness of purpose, simplicity, sin- 
cerity, refinement, and, in order that a 
building may rank as a work of art, several 
things are very essential. ; 


The Essentials of a Building, 


(1) Fitness for the purpose which it is in-— 
tended to fulfil; (2) Good construction and 
workmanship in its erection ; and (3) appropri- 
ate adornment, based upon its use and construc. 
tion. That is to say, the building shall primarily 
fulfil all necessary conditions which are 
required by the occupant, whether as a home, 
factory, or public building. The construction 
shall be sound and genuine, and the workman- 
ship of the highest order, employing the 
various materials: in the most consistent 
manner. Added to this the building requires 
to be so grouped and disposed that its various 
parts shall each have sound proportional 
dignity, and, lastly, the decoration shall be 
such as is dictated by its character and con: 
struction. Do not let there be a scheme of 
elaboration on the exterior which is not 
carried out inside; or on one front and want- 
ing on the others. Do not allow one part 
contradict another, let there be no inconsis- 
tencies, but let the one idea, the one feeling 
pervade the whole, expressing outwardly and 
inwardly the same thing. ‘To the average 
man any talk about an artistic house and 
beautiful furnishings is quite unintelligible 
It is sufficient for him if the drains are 
certified to be in good order, if the name 
of the house is in large gilt letters over 
the door, and there are the required numbel 
of rooms, provided with windows much to 
large, and high ceilings. Often when ai 
architect is employed he is politely bowed ow 
just when the bare house is completed, and ther 
the worthy client proceeds to disfigure it with 
inappropriate furniture and decorations, carry 
ing to an unworthy conclusion the architects 
scheme. Hence we account for so many 
ignoble buildings, much of the sordidness of our 
cities. Hence those unsightly arteries stretch 
ing away into the green country with high 
expressionless buildings, causing cold, draught 
streets, and making a walk through them om 
long, monotonous progress. : 


(To be continued.) 


The Berlin Statue of Bismarck is beir 
erected in front of the Reichstag. The statu 
will be nearly 20ft. high. a 


St. Michaels’ Church, Shap, was P 
opened last week, after alterations and repé 
The whole of the church, with the exceptio} 
of the tower, the Norman arches, and a portiC 
of the north and south walls, has been pulle 
down and entirely rebuilt under the supe 
vision of Mr. Oliver, architect, of Carlisle, 
Grisenthwaite, of Penrith, being the contract 
The cost of the work has been about £2,900. 


A Great Hall for New York.—A née 
Hall of Records is to be built at New Yor 
Two million dollars are to be spent o 
external building proper, and two and a hi 
million dollars additional to complete the 
interior. It is estimated that the sculptu 
work will cost 85,000 dollars, and the mos@ 
work 10,000 dollars. No wood whatev 
be used, the interior being entirely of colour 
marble, and the window frames of copper. 


The Restoration of Rackenford Pari 
Church, North Devon, has been carried out 
under the guidance of Mr. A. Bloomfel 
Jackson. It has just been reopened. A me¥ 
roof has been given to the church, the 6 
carved oak ceiling cleansed of whitewash, t 
‘sanctuary enlarged, a chancel forme 
whole church repaved and wood blocke 
seating modernised, and some oak choi 
pulpit, and reading desk have been p 
the chancel. ni ge 


a 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


4 


fM\HE Annual Dinner of the Architectural 
I Association took place last Wednesday 
wening at the Holborn Restaurant. The 
ir was taken by the president of the 
ssociation, Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne and 
bout ninety members and guests were present. 
After the toast of “The Queen” had been 
duly honoured, the president proposed “The 
Yhurch and State.” After some general 
semarks on the relation of Architecture to 
he Church, Mr. Fellowes Prynne proceeded to 
refer to the 


St. Paul’s Decorations. 


A paying a tribute to the high aims of 
those who authorised the work, and of the 
artist who carried it out, the President said 
that as architects they were bound to take up 
a critical attitude. They looked upon St. 
Paul’s Cathedral as a national monument 
designed and built by one of the ablest archi- 
fects England ever produced. Therefore they 
had a right, as architects, to speak on such a 
bject. Sir William Richmond, in his famous 
letter to the “ Times,” put himself on a very 
high pedestal and ignored the views of 
architects. It was the wish of them all 
that nothing should be done that was 
in the slightest degree discourteous to Sir 
William Richmond; at the same time they 
sould not look on at this noble monument 
sing utterly ruined at the hands of one able 
The President rejected in emphatic 
terms the idea expressed by Sir W. Richmond 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral is a magnificent 
skeleton to which colour must be applied to 
give life to it. If an artist wished to experi- 
ment, a great national monument such as St. 
Paul’s was not the place for his experiments. 
The cheers of the audience clearly showed that 
they were in general agreement with this view 
of the matter. Proceeding to speak of the 
Houses of Parliament, Mr. Fellowes Prynne 
commented upon the general indifference of 
our legislators to architectural matters, and 
pointed out the contrast between the money 
spent on architecture in our wealthy England 
and that spent by a little nation like Belgium. 
The Law Courts and the Colonial Offices were 
mentioned as examples of the way estimates 
were cut down, so that the architects con- 
perned had not a fair chance to produce worthy 
buildings. 
: Archidiaconal Humour. 

The Archdeacon of London, Dr. Sinclair, as 
a member of the Decoration Committee, had a 
somewhat delicate task to perform in replying 
to the toast. But he accomplished it with 
great skill and excellent taste; there was a 
dry humour in many of the Archdeacon’s 
remarks, which was not the less appreciated 
by the architects present because it was 
directed against their own class. It was part 
of his duty, he said, to inspect the fabric of 
churches, and he found that many modern 
churches were rather thinly built, but the 
reason of that probably was that there was 
not sufficient money to carry them out in 
a substantial manner. He also found them 
often badly ventilated; when there was a 
ge congregation the air became very foul, 
and the congregation often very sleepy. He 
would like to pass a law that all churches 
should have a row of goodly ventilators break- 
ing the sky-line of the roof. He had lately 
inspected a church in East London, built by an 
eminent architect, of which the doors were 
so narrow and so beautiful that it was im- 
possible to get a coffin through them. Not all 
modern churches, however, were thus defec- 
tive, and the Archdeacon spoke in very appre- 
ciative terms of the work done at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, and 
St. Philip’s, Stepney. Modern architects 
were very conservative, but he could remember 
the ruthless way in which, under the purist 
impulse of the Gothic revival, many beautiful 
old things were swept out of our churches 
because they happened to be Renaissance or 
Elizabethan or Classical, and not consistent 


man, 
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with the original Gothic style of the church, 
“ So when youare giving us the benefit of your 
advice, you must remember that the advice of 
your predecessors has not always been quite 
the wisest possible.” In this bantering way 
the Archdeacon led up to 


An Important Pronouncement 


on the subject of the hour, the St. Paul’s decora- 
tions. He, in common with many members of 
the Committee (he was careful not to say all 
the members) welcomed the frankest and 
freest criticism. They did not set up to be 
eminently qualified to judge of this question. 
The Committee was at present too weak to 
bear the strain of so great a work, and they 
ought to have the assistance of some architects 
who were versed in the Palladian system, and 
able to separate Palladian ideas from Gothic 
ideas, and who were in full sympathy with 
Wren. They ought to get the most consum- 
mate advice possible, and he thought the com- 
mittee should include the President of the 
Royal Academy, and he would even add the 
President of the Beaux Arts in France and 
someone of corresponding position from 
Germany. Passing on to speak of the history 
of the question the Archdeacon showed that 
he does not approve of all that has lately been 
done at St. Paul’s. He expressed a hope 
that future generations would remove parts 
of the reredos and all the stained glass 
windows. Then in a few weighty words 
the Archdeacon practically endorsed the 
main criticism that has been passed on Sir 
W. Richmond’s work. If, he said, he might 
venture to offer advice to any decorator, it 
would be: let him suit his ideas to the build- 
ing, not the building to his ideas. Even if the 
great builder made mistakes in some points, 
the building should be left as he left it. It 
was true, as the papers had stated, that the 
committee had determined to take off the 
stencilled work and to reconsider the putting 
of panels upon the curtained walls. They had 
received a letter from Sir William Richmond, 
expressing his agreement with the resolution 
of the committee, and when the work was re- 
sumed Dr. Sinclair believed the result of this 
discussion would be satisfactory to the artistic 
minds, both of the artists and the architects of 
this country. 


Parliament and Architecture. 


- Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., who responded for 
the Houses of Parliament, admitted that neither 
in the Lords nor the Commons had the arts 
received that attention one might expect from 
a nation with such a long history. But when 
nations were making history they were very 
seldom artistic. Sir Henry then entered upon 
a rather curious defence of this Parlia- 
mentary indifference, the gist of which 
seemed to be that it was better for architects 
that they should be left alone by Parliament 
than that they should be hampered and re- 
stricted by the edicts of a public official. In 
spite of all difficulties we had had a succession 
of magnificent buildings, but there had been 
very few people indeed who had known how 
to decorate those buildings. Could anything 
be viler, he asked, than nine-tenths of the 
stained glass in this country ? 


The R.A. and the R.I.B.A. defended. 


The toast of “The Royal Academy and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects” was 
proposed by Mr. H. H. Statham. It was 
inevitable that the proposer of such a toast 
should take up an “ official” attitude, but 


‘there were some interesting points in the 


speech. Mr. Statham made an_ ingenious 
defence of the Royal Academy. He pointed 
out that it was a modern characteristic to open 
new galleries as a kind of protest against the 
conservatism and prosaic character of the old 
ones. But he declared that there had never 
been a year in which you could not have taken 
out of the Salon and the Academy enough 
good pictures to crush the other exhibitions. 
He admitted that a lot of mediocre work was 
shown at the Academy, but hinted that the 
admission of such works might be defended on 
philanthropic grounds; the question was 
whether the family or Art should come first. 
Perhaps Mr. Statham’s strongest point was 


his contention that neither the Academy nor 


the R.I.B.A. could create genius; they could 
only promote artistic education, and uphold 
the standard of technical excellence. ‘Thus 
the Academy was right in excluding Rosetti, 
who, though, no doubt, a greater genius than 
most of the Academicians, admitted that he 
could not draw the figure correctly. Similarly 
the R.I.B.A. could not decide that one man 
was an archi tectural genius, and another was 
not; it could only decide whether a man was 
a thoroughly educated architect trom a practical 
point of view. 


An Example in Gallantry. 


Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., responded in a 
brief and modest speech. He defended the 
Institute with much humour against those 
critics who maintained that its movements 
were of the steam-roller type. A few years 
ago, said Mr. Webb, a gentle tap was made at 
the doors of the Architectural Association, and 
ladies asked for admission. There was a great 
flutter in the Association, and the ladies were 
not allowed to enter. Of recent years the 
same tapping had been heard at the doors of 
the Institute. In this case the bolts were 
withdrawn, and now they had a full-fledged 
lady member. “ You younger men will say,” 
said Mr. Webb, “that your hearts are so warm 
and ours are so cold that the reason is obvious. 
I think, however, it is a sign that we are pre- 
pared to move with the times.” Mr. H. L. 
Florence also responded. 5 


Sir Edward Clarke’s Speech. 


The toast of the evening, “ The Architectural 
Association,” coupled with the name of the 
President, was proposed by Sir Edward Clarke, 
QC., M.P. After speaking of the special 
position in the architectural world occupied 
by the Association, Sir Edward Clarke spoke 
of the difficulties of the architectural profes- 
sion in general. Architecture was an art the 
study of which was, he thought, more difficult, 
more full of complex problems, making more 
demands upon the capacities of the men who 
devoted themselves to it than any other art 
he knew. That it was an art, no one could 
deny; but it was an applied art, with a 
scientific side to it, and he had always felt 
that among the many occupations to which 
a man could give his life there was none that 
combined a greater degree of enjoyment of 
artistic life with the responsibility of scientific 
study. The great art of Architecture was 
limited and controlled -by considerations 
which did not affect what he might call 
the more ornamental arts. It was limited 
and controlled by considerations of expense, 
and of the convenience of those who 
were to use the works when produced. 
The best possible house that they could 
design was liable to be interfered with and 
spoilt by the man who was going, not to 
look at the house, but to live inside it. He 
might consider, for instance, that a serious 
modification ought to be made in the matter 
of a bath-room. 


In Praise of Architecture. 


Sir Edward spoke with eloquence, and an 
enthusiasm rare in a layman, of the value of 
architecture to the world at large, especially 
in its application to religious buildings. In 
every creed, under every sky, whatever the 
character of the religion might be, the 
worshippers who went within the walls of the 
temple found inspiration in its architecture. 
After sitting in silence and contemplation in 
the marble cathedral at Milan or in St. Mark’s 
at Venice one could not fail to understand 
that the architect had been through the ages 
of the past and would still be, if he was true to 
his mission, one of the greatest and noblest 
teachers, with one of the highest inspirations 
and missions it was possible for a man to have. 


What the A.A. is. 


The President, in his response, reminded 
those who were visitors that the Association 
was practically the only society for the educa- 
tion of architects. Not only students were 
their members; amongst their 1,300 members 
only 200 were students, the others were men 
who had passed through its classes and retained 
their membership. He appealed to the profession 
at large to join their ranks, and to their own 
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students not to let their enthusiasm flag.— 
Mr. Beresford Pite, in proposing the health of 
“the guests,” made some sensible and practi- 
cal remarks on the need for tempering artistic 
enthusiasm with common-sense considerations. 
He referred to the Oxford Museum as an 
example of the indiscriminating application 
of artistic theories. It was a result of Ruskin’s 
* Stones of Venice,” and was much admired 
at one time, but had now become a mere 
laughing stock.—Alderman Hind, the Master 
of the Plumbers’ Company, and Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield responded to the toast. — The 
remaining toasts were: “The Committee and 
Officers,” proposed by Mr. F. T. W. Gold- 
smith; and “The President Elect,” proposed 
by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. — Some capital 
musical selections were given during the 
evening by Messrs. 8. Constanduros, H. Pass- 
more, Gervase Bailey, F. D. Clapham, and 
G. B, Carvill. 


R.1.B.A. 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION OF BOARD SCHOOLS. 


BY T. J. BAILEY. 


(Continued from page 249, No. COXXV.) 


q | NDER the head of Buildings for the Train- 

ing of Teachers, the author described a 
scheme of buildings for this purpose, which 
might be considered as very complete, and as 
embodying all’ that is likely to be required in 
the future. On the ground-floor are provided 
four classrooms for forty-two and thirty-six, 
two of each, seated with single desks; a 
central hall, 50ft. Gin. by 3838ft. 6in., with 
staircases, &c.; at each end on the first floor 
are four classrooms, and a_ properly 
equipped gymnasium over the hall; on the 
upper floor an art room over the gymnasium, 
the remainder of the floor being devoted to 
chemical and physical laboratories, lecture 
room, balance and dark rooms. A basement is 
provided for the engineering apparatus, and 
also a kitchen for the preparation of luncheons. 
The site of the particular buildings dealt with 
was large enough to give space for lawn-tennis 
on the girl’s side, and for football on the boys’. 
The buildings for 


Industrial and Truant Schools, 


which next came under _ consideration, 
must be of an essentially different character 
from other buildings of the Board, as they are 
Boarding Establishments. Descriptions were 
given of a building recently erected for this 
purpose in connection with the Shaftesbury 
Training Ship, and also of the Upton House 
Truant School, the only building yet 
erected specially for tke purpose. The 
Board are negotiating for a large site of 
some fifteen acres in the neighbourhood 
of London for the purpose of erecting twe 
establishments—an industrial school for about 
120 boys, and a truant school for a like 
number, The two institutions will be entirely 
separate as far as their occupation and 
management are concerned, but will probably 
be under the control of one superintendent 
and body of managers. Details of the pro- 
posed plan and general arrangements of the 
buildings were given by the author. For the 
purposes of the administrative work of the 
Board, London is divided into eleven divisions, 
necessitating a corresponding number of office 
buildings. The offices for the East Lambeth 
Division, now being erected in the Peckham 
Road, were selected for description as a typical 
block. On the ground floor is the entrance 
hall, a large room 57ft. by 22ft. for the visitors 
to perform their clerical work, a room for the 
assistant superintendent, and an office for the 
check clerk, also the lavatories, w.c.’s, &c.; on 
the first floor a committee-room, used also by 
the superintendent, and a clerk’s office; on 
the second floor the correspondents’ and clerks’ 
offices, and caretaker above. 

In the few general remarks with which the 


paper closed, the subject of cost was dealt with, 


| conditions were special. 


The Princess May School, Kingsland, was 
cited as a typical case, and as tenders were 
received only so lately as March of the present 
| year, it may be considered as up to date. The 
building is to be of three stories, to accommo- 
date 1,548 children, on a site of about 1} acres. 
The cost per head is estimated to be 
£13 18s. 4d. This includes building the whole 
| of the brickwork in cement, also the provision 
of glazed bricks to staircases, corridors, 
and dadoes for classrooms and halls, but 
does not include furniture. The cost 
of inclosing the whole site with walls and 
railings, tar paving, drainage, and provision 
for deep foundations below a normal depth of 
6ft., is about £5,000 more. The total cost will 
be some £750 within the limit allowed by the 
Education Department. There was a sug- 
gestion a few years back that unnecessary 
expenditure was incurred on architectural 
adornment, and the committee dealing with 
this branch of the work ordered two or three 
schools to be built of stock bricks and slate 
roofs, with no architectural features about 
them. It was found, however, that the 
difference of cost between bare utilitarianism 
and buildings designed in some sort of style 
and regard for materials and colour was rather 
less than 5 per cent. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Vice-chairman 
of the London School Board, said that to 
build a public elementary school was a matter 
which could not be approached simply by 
architectural skill and knowledge, because the 
’ The best thing to do 
in planning schools was to follow the policy of 
the particular School Board or other managers 
of schools who employed them. In the plan- 
ning of schools the architect had many diffi- 
culties to contend with in peculiarity of site 
and aspect, but to thoroughly know what a 
school ought to be he must be familiar with 
what had to be done in the school. Mr. 
Bailey had laid down a number of proposi- 
tions as to what was best and most desirable, 
but at the same time his idea of what was best 
in some cases must have been limited by the 
parsimony of his employers. In describing 
what a classroom should be like, he mentioned 
that he would put glazed bricks as high as the 
dado, and then a wall of ordinary bricks. 
The speaker thought that if Mr. Bailey was to 
be employed by a provincial School Board— 
say Liverpool or Birmingham—he would pro- 
bably find that 


Their Standard of Requirements 


would demand that the walls should be 
thoroughly finished with plaster, and not left 
in the rough brick ; therefore he did not think 
because Mr. Bailey, working for economical, 
not to say parsimonious, employers, had indi- 
cated certain roughness of finish in the build- 
ing that that really indicated the type of 
finish an architect, free to advise his em- 
ployer, would consider was the proper 
one to adopt. He agreed with Mr. Bailey 
that the furthest scholars ought not to be 
more than 20ft. or 22ft. from the windows, 
getting their light from the left; but Mr. 
Bailey had not told them in how many of 
these matters the School Board for London 
had had to carry these points by force against 
the Education Department. They had even 
been invited quite recently to make their 
furthest row some 24ft. from the light. With 
reference to the 


Use of Halls 


in dealing with the discipline and education 
of children, that was a school-manager’s 
question, not an architect’s. If a room was 
to be used for one purpose, it had better be 
constructed for that purpose, and no attempt 
should be made to make it serve some other 
purpose. The department had sometimes 
suggested in the interest of supposed economy 
that they should put a class in the hall. It 
was apparent to architects how bad it was to 
have a class in a room 50ft. by 30ft. which was 
used as a passage for children going to and 
from their various classrooms. It also put a 
great strain on the voice of the teacher. 
Architects, in considering a school plan, should 
| concentrate their attention first and foremost 


of the rooms. 


Mr. 


on the arrangement of the classrooms, 
Bailey spoke about the 


Stepping of the Floors, 
but experts were not at all agreed as to 
whether the floors of classrooms should be 
stepped or not, and whether the platform from 
which the teacher delivered instruction should 
not be raised and the floor flat. These wera 
things yet to be decided. The questions as to 
the size of a classroom and the cubic content 
depended very much upon the rapidity with 
which the air could be changed. There way 
not the slightest doubt that for the facility of a 
class seeing the blackboard, and for the 
diminution of the strain upon the teacher’s 
voice, and for lighting the room quite to the 
back from the windows, it was not desirable to 
make the classroom a bit larger than was 
absolutely necessary for the health of the 
children. Teaching was much more pleasantly 
conducted in a moderate-sized room than in a 
large one; but they must have air, Mr. 
Bailey, he thought, had not fully brought out 
the importance of varying the % 


Size of the Classrooms. 


The work of teaching in the more advanced 
classes made smaller classrooms necessary for 
the higher divisions, in order to lessen the 
strain on the teacher. There had been days 
when the Education Department recognised in 
its Code a class of eighty, and in those days 
an economical School Board built class 
rooms for eighty. One result of planning 
schools in that way in the earlier days was 
that, now that people had a higher idea of 
what was due to the teaching of children, a 
certain amount of space was wasted. Fifty 
children, for instance, were put into a class- 
room originally planned for sixty, with the 
result that ten places had to be written off 
and were unavailable. But it was policy that 
determined place, and it was not the architect 
who determined the policy ; it was the 
Education Department, or the particular 
Board who employed him, and the public 
opinion of the country.. He hoped that 
architects would make themselves acquainted 
with the requirements of school planning, so 
that they could make recommendations to the 
Board when they were called in, and their 
influence might do something to educate the 
Board who employed them. 
A Schoolmaster’s Views. 

Mr. C. J. Dawson, Headmaster of the Alden- 
Street School, St. Pancras, said that he could 
only speak as a teacher in one of the schools 
which had certainly not been designed on 
the methods set forth in Mr. Bailey’s paper. 
In the building he was engaged in there was 
one large room which accommodated over 
eighty scholars, and it was only separated from 
another room, which accommodated sixty 
scholars, by a sliding partition. Two others 
at each end of the building were separated by 
slight walls and partly sliding partitions 
there held over forty each. If they were 
taken together they were very inconvenient 
and too large fora teacher to properly mai 
and if taken separately they were smaller 
the Board and Education Department required 
to be placed under the control of a single 
teacher. The question of warming and 
ventilating was a combined question, because 
if scientific principles could be thoroughly ap- 
plied, there should be a system possible by 
which the warming should help the ventilation 
and the ventilation assist the warming, in one 
way, by supplying cool air in the summer 
time and warmer air in the winter. If the 
system referred to by Mr. Bailey fulfilled al 
that was claimed for it, it ought to be put into 
operation in every school where it was 
possible — at all events, in every new 
school, unless the cost was so large as to be 
utterly prohibitive. But in many schools he 
was acquainted with the ventilation was at 
entire failure by the system provi 
The points mentioned by Mr. Bailey that there 
should be no dark corners, and no pupil should 
be seated too far from the light, were impor: 
tant. Nothing had been said about the 


Acoustic Properties 
Many rooms in a schoo 
not at all well-adapted for sound, B 
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me under the London School Board he had 
had to manage the whole of a school in a 

e room, over 60ft. by 30ft., and fully 20ft. 
high. Several classes were taught in that 
one large room, and the echoes were so 
fusing that it was a very great strain 


upon the teachers’ voices, and _ they 
ad a difficulty in making themselves 
heard distinctly by the scholars. This 


jatter of acoustics certainly affected the 
uestion referred to by Mr. Stanley as to 
asses being held in school halls.—Mr. E. W. 
Mountford proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
iley for his interesting paper. The refer- 
e to the 
Warming and Ventilating 

the buildings had interested him most, as 
me years ago plans of his had to go before 
the late Mr, Ewan Christian, acting on behalf 
of the Charity Commissioners, and he, with 
e later buildings of the Board before his 
es, absolutely refused to allow any kind of 
chanical ventilation to be put into the 
ilding. Mr Christian said he had been 
ining many of the London schools, and 
come to the conclusion that there was 
ing in the way of ventilating to equal 
indows. 
iley appeared to have adopted, was probably 
@ best; but he should be glad to hear his 
nion of that system in ten years time. It 
s said of the “Plenum” system that it was 
ually available in summer for forcing in 
lair. That was a great mistake. People, 
i said, did not mind having air forced 
ito a room so long as that air was warm, but 
then cold air was forced in, the inevitable 

t would be that the occupants of the 
m would block up the openings.—Mr. R. 
@2é Spiers seconded the vote of thanks, and 
d thet he had built two of the first Board 
hools, and he could now see that they were 
t entirely wrong, but they were built 
ding to the policy of the Board at that 
—The vote of thanks was carried with 
ch applause, and Mr. Bailey, in responding, 
d that he had tried to make the paper as 
omprehensive as he could, as he thought it 
ight that they should be acquainted with 
ils of the extensive work the School Board 
fere carrying out. 


Attractive Schools Wanted. 


The Chairman considered that if children 
e put into rough, uncultivated, unattrac- 
@ places they could not be expected to gain 
at admiration of form and colour which was 
9 necessary to human happiness. He thought 

the walls of their schools should be 
red with beautiful tiles or enamelled 
ticks ; that the best art England could supply 
d be constantly before the children when 
attention was not engaged in their 
s; and that everything should be as 
mple as possible, but with a certain amount 
grace, so that their faculties might be cul- 
d to admire the beauties of nature 
d them. He had found that even those 
judents who were specially devoted to form 
colour had a remarkably small observation 
tthe objects of nature by which they were 
unded—the simple shells, flowers, and 
If that was the case with people who 
rained to study, how much more so was 
h those whose artistic faculties were left 
ant, and who were surrounded with 
ugliness? He hoped the gentlemen 
terested in the work of the Board would give 

jwought to the subject he had mentioned. 


An Announcement. 


After the discussion, Professor Aitchison 

ounced that the next meeting would be 
id on Monday, June 12th, for the purpose of 
ceiving the report of the scrutineers with 
+ to the election of the council and com- 
e, and to elect the candidates for 
ership ; also to discuss the report of the 
ittee appointed to consider the adminis- 
on of the building bye-laws in non- 
politan districts, which report will be 
ed to members with the next number of 
journal; and, further, to consider a re- 
tion on party structures, recommended by 


i 
Cll, 


AND 


The “ Plenum ” system, which Mr. © 


committee, and approved of by the 


Views and Reviews. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


Charles Lamb devided his library into two 
classes; one books, the other dictionaries, 
gazeteers, and the statutes at large. Were 
he living now, he would have no hesitation 
in which category to place Bell’s Cathedral 
Series. The sixteen volumes which have 
appeared are painstaking, fairly accurate com- 
pilations; but they are not books. The one 
exception is the York volume, where Mr. 
Clutton Brock is refreshingly human in his 
vigorous criticism of the York design. If 
Mr. Ruskin’s axiom be accepted, that the best 
work is that which gave the worker most 
pleasure, then the series will not rank hich, for 
the books are but compilations ; there is hardly 
a word in the volumes before us which one has 
not seen elsewhere. One hardly sees for whom 
the Durham volume is meant; if for architec- 
tural students, then why is the vaulting not 
shown on the plan, and some account given of 
the theories as to its chronology—the most 
difficult and important problem in English 
archeology? ‘The author does not even 
recognise that the problem exists. For the 
layman, on the other hand, the book is dry as 
dust and technical. As in most of the other 
volumes, the author seems never to have seen 
any church except the one he has been com- 
missioned to write about. It is quite remark- 
able how he ignores the comparative method 
of treatment—a method which, in the hands 
of Professor Freeman, e.g., in treating of 
Peterborough, Ely, and Norwich together, 
gave such valuable and interesting results. 
We might have had here too what we have not, 
an account of the derivatives of Durham, viz., 
Lindisfarne, Dunfermline, Waltham, and Selby 
abbeys; and, on the other hand, a comparison 
of some of the Normandy churches, such as 
Cerisy, to which Durham is so closely akin. 
The author need have gone no further than 
Ruprich-Robert’s “ Architecture Normande.” 
The result is that, having studied apparently 
only one church, Mr. Bygate sees nothing 
abnormal anywhere in Durham. He is 
not surprised that the magnificent Norman 
ironwork of one of the doorways is 
French, though it is almost unique. 
He is not surprised that the monastery 
was approached from the east, and that the 
monks’ dormitory was on the west side of the 
cloister—probably being unaware how unusual 
such an arrangement is. He informs us that 
the ambulatory or eastern choir-aisle is far 
less common on the continent. It occurs in 
very early days in St. Martin, Tours; also at 
Vignory, Cluny, Paray-le-Monial, 8. Benoit- 
sur-Loire, and is common in Burgundy and the 
south of France. Page 72 tells us that the 
Lady chapel was provided for the benefit of the 
ladies, as they might not enter the cathedral ; 
he adds that women were allowed to enter the 
cathedral as far as a line drawn immediately 
west of the north and south doorways of the 
nave. Then we have long names introduced 
without any idea of their meaning. The 
Byzantines and the Lombards are here as 
usual. Que diable allaient-ils faire dans cette 
galére? How did they get to Durham? 
“ Lombardic” capitals are figured in the crypt 
of the castle; they are just the ordinary Ionic 
capitals, which were in use all over Normandy 
and England in the latter half of the eleventh 
century. We Di 


‘Durham Cathedral.” By J. E. Bygate, price ls, 6d, 
London: George Bell and Co. 


HADDON HALL. 

This is no ordinary guide-book. Mr. Cheet- 
ham has chosen a hackneyed subject, but he 
has treated it in a manner that is refreshingly 
original. Without troubling much about 
historical and antiquarian details, which would 
interest only a small proportion of visitors, 
the author makes his appeal to the ordinary 
tourist, and tries to show him the significance 
of many matters that the ordinary guide book 
overlooks, and the ordinary tourist lacks know- 
ledge to discover for himself. Mr, Cheetham’s 
chief aim is to make Haddon Hall interesting 
to the tourist as a piece of architecture. He | 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


begins with a few remarks—necessarily of a 
very elementary character—on styles of 
English architecture, and then proceeds to 
discuss the development of domestic archi- 
tecture in England in the middle ages, from 
the Norman Castle to the Elizabethan man- 
sion. This brief study in architectural evolu- 
tion is a model of clearness and simplicity, and 
is admirably calculated to awaken in the non- 
professional reader a new interest in matters 
architectural, and to render a visit to Haddon 
Hall a far more interesting and profitable 
undertaking than it would otherwise have been, 

Mr. Cheetham then proceeds to apply the 
general principle he has been explaining to 
the particular case of Haddon Hall, and 
clearly shows, with the aid of a plan, the 
various periods to which different parts of the 
house belong. He then button-holes the 
reader, so to speak, and conducts him through 
the various rooms, pointing out the special 
points of interest in each. In an interesting 
chapter on “Some General Characteristics of 
the Building,’ the author points out the 
remarkable unity of architectural character 
which Haddon Hall displays, although the 
various parts were built at so many different 
periods. The Elizabethan work, for instance, 
is far more Gothic in character than might be 
expected. This, the author considers, is 
largely due to local workmanship. “We can 
imagine several generations of builders and 
craftsmen, perhaps belonging to the same 
families, following one another in the work at 
Haddon, and getting so accustomed to Gothic 
treatment and forms of mouldingsas tocontinue 
unconsciously to build in that style, having 
little or no knowledge of the outside world.” 

A few historical notes are added and the 
book is illustrated with a number of sketches 
by Miss Josephine Norris and the author. We 
could do with more guide books of this sort. 
It would tend towards a more general appre- 
ciation of architecture if those in charge of 
other historical buildings frequented by 
tourists would arrange for the publication of 
an explanation of their architectural charac- 
teristics, as lucid and intelligent as that 
supplied by Mr. Cheetham in the case of 
Haddon Hall. 

‘Haddon Hall: Being Notes on its Architecture and 
History for the use of Visitors.’’ By F. H, Cheetham, 


Price 1s. Bakewell and Buxton; C, F, Wardley, ‘ High 
Peak News’’ Offices, 


HAMMERED AND REPOUSSE 
SILVER. 

It is difficult to feel enthusiastic over Mr, 
Gilbert Marks’ exhibition of hammered and 
repoussé silver work at the Fine Art Society’s 
gallery, though one would like to be able to do 
so. Every attempt to lift the applied arts out 
of the mud deserves our sympathy and help, 
and we would wish to give them freely to Mr, 
Marks. But somehow he irritates us, and we 
hardly know why. It is hardly kind to call 
his work commonplace, and perhaps it is not 
quite true; but there is in some of his things 
such an entire lack of design, of feeling for 
form and arrangement ; and then, perhaps, we 
detest reproduction of natural flowers in 
hammered silver. There is a set of tea pot, 
jug, and basin; well—most people would 
prefer a Queen Anne or early Georgian. Be- 
cause a thing is hammered and repousséd, that 
is no excuse for poverty of form. Of Nos. 3 
and 28 what more can be said? We prefer 
Nos. 48. and 50, which have some shape and 
richness of effect, even though much of the 
ornament consists of naturalistic flowers; and 
Nos. 55 and 57, large plates purchased by the 
Vintners Co.; and No, 53, another large plate. 
The fact is that we are rather out of touch 
with Mr. Marks’ style of work; it is not the 
sort of thing we would like to do ourselves, so 
perhaps we are blinded to many good points 
in it by lack of sympathy; but. after all, much 
worse things than these would still be far 
better than the late Victorian teapot of com- 
merce, 


A New English Church at Weimar.— 
The foundation stone of a new English church 
was laid at Weimar by the Grand Duke last 


Thursday, 
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Correspondence. 


SMALL COMPETITIONS: ARE THEY 
DESIRABLE ? 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Lonpon, N. 


Dear Srr,—I don’t agree with your corres- 
pondent H. W. W. It is all very well for men 
who are well established in the profession to 
object to these small competitions. But for 
the beginner they are an undoubted boon. No 
one will give a commission to the young man 
just starting business for himself; the 
client assumes that the older and more 
experienced men must be able to carry out 
his wishes more satisfactorily. But if he 
enters an open competition, the beginner’s 
designs are considered on their merits only ; he 
stands an equal chance with the man who can 
write the magic initials F.R.I.B.A. after his 
name. With many eminent archit:cts the 
winning of a small competition has been ‘the 
first step on the ladder which has led to their 
present exalted position. Let them not, then, 
kick away the ladder by which they rose. 

By all means let us have fair and reasonable 
conditions in all competitions, but do not let 
us condemn the system because sometimes it 
is badly carried out.—Yours faithfully, 

ASPIRANT. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

To the Editor of Tur BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 
Lonpon, 8.W. 

Srr,—I have read with interest the letters 
you have received upon this important subject, 
and I notice that the professional seems to 
have swamped the artistic view of the matter. 
Allow me to put in a plea for the non-registra- 
tion of architects. The great merit of the 
Bill is stated to be that it will create a higher 
status for the architect. Now, if we were to 
have revistration, would that raise the archi- 
tect in public estimation? I think not, while 
we have such abominations put forth every 
day by the men who have passed examinations 
of the Institute and Society of Architects. 
It is put forward that gradually we are pro- 
gressing towards a higher appreciation of art, 
and that there is hope for the attainment of 
this by the registration of architects. This isa 
misapprehension. The men who are doing the 
best for Architecture, are not the men who 
have passed such examinations as the Society 
of Architects would offer. In the past there 
was no such passing of theoretical examina- 
tions. The architect was a man who had 
worked at “ Arts and Crafts,” had taken part 
in the actual building operations, and no one 
can surely deny that architects were held in 
far greater esteem then. Their buildings 
stand as witnesses of their skill. To my mind 
there is hope in the entry into the arena of 
persons unpossessed of a solely theoretical 
knowledge. In spite of all the examinations, 
there are many, members of the Institute, &c., 
who have passed these examinations who could 
not erect a satisfactory building were it not 
for the practical knowledge of the builder, 
and as for their designs, well, there is 
plenty of witness to my statement that 
they are a reproach to our state of civi- 
lisation. I welcome the influx of these 
“incompetent and unqualified persons,” who 
will eventually revive the old craftmanship 
spirit, and build for us beautiful buildings, 
practicably and workably planned, healthy, 
and safe. 

Your correspondent, ‘ Architect,” calls for 
an “ Architectural Union” for the protection 
of the interests of architects; rather call it a 
* Guild” and model it on the old lines, then 
should we obtain our recognition by the public 
and in law, and be able to guard against the 
cutting of fees. In your last issue Mr. 
Middleton states that the acquisition of a 
generally accepted minimum of knowledge 
and skill is no bar to genius. I quite agree 
with him in this, but everyone is not possessed 
of this. genius, certainly not the majority of 
those who have passed these much talked of 
examinations. With regard to the “common 


or garden kind” of architect, I consider it is 
wrong to force him to submit to an examina- 
tion drawn up on the wrong lines, thus turning 
him upon the wrong metals, and wasting his 
time at that period of his life when it is most 
needed for the attainment of some practical 
skill and knowledge in the art of Architecture. 
If we had registration, those who had just 
managed to scrape through these examinations 
would, without doubt, be considered on much 
the same level as those who have a greater 
knowledge, for the generality of the public 
are unable to judge differently.—Yours, &c., 
PRACTICAL. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shourd in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


THE PRACTICE OF ENGINEERING. 
To the Editor of Tau BurupERs’ JOURNAL. 


DEVIZES. 

Srr,—Will you kindly inform a constant 
reader whether a civil engineer has to pass 
any exam, before he can practice as an 
engineer. As you are aware, an architect has 
no exam. to pass to qualify him for practice, 
and I shall be glad to know through your 
columns whether this applies to civil engineer- 
ing.— Yours faithfully, JoM.S Ee: 


Anyone is at liberty to call himself and to 
practise as an “ engineer,” and use the letters 
“C.E.” after his name, but, of course, he 
cannot use the title of any of the engineering 
societies unless he is a member of them. 


CONCRETE MIXING. 
To the Editor of THE BurnpERs’ JOURNAL. 


ASTON. 

Dear Srr,—Would you kindly say what 
book you would recommend toa young starter, 
where there is a lot of concreting? Does 
mixing concrete at 6 to 1 mean 6 bushels of 
rubble, &c., to 1 bushel of cement and lime? 
What is the weight of a bag of ground lime, 
and how many bushels does it contain P— 
Yours, &e¢., A BEGINNER. 


Mixing concrete in the proportion of 6 to 1, 
means 6 parts—bushels or yards—of aggre- 
gate to 1 part of matrix. Aggregate for 
concrete foundations generally consists of 
broken bricks, stones, gravel, or similar hard 
and cheap materials; these are most readily 
obtained in the district of the proposed 
buildings. Aggregate for concrete paving, 
fireproof stairs, and similar works, consists of 
crushed granite, slag, used singly or in com- 
bination. Portland cement is the best matrix. 
Hydraulic lime is sometimes used for concrete 
foundations. One ton of quicklime = 27 
bushels of ground lime; 3 bushels of ground 
lime = 1 sack; 9 sacks=1 ton. “ Plastering, 
Plain and Decorative,’ published by B. T. 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London, contains 
full instructions and illustrations concerning 
the use of concrete for all building purposes. 

W. MILLAR. 


Ilfracombe Improvements.—Some time 
ago the Harbour and Pier authorities obtained 
an Act of Parliament sanctioning the construc- 
tion of a breakwater, &c., at an estimated cost 
of £200,000. During the next twelve months 
it is intended tospend £17,000 upon a pavilion, 
and £10,000 upon dredging operations, and 
preliminaries in connection with the break- 
water. The pavilion will be first opened on 
Easter Monday, next year, and will accommo- 
2,000 persons. In connection with the pavilion 
will be a dining hall, refreshment rooms, cloak 
and dressing rooms, two lavatories, and a 
balcony right round the building forming a fine 
promenade. The breakwater will run out 60ft. 
from the present pier, and dredging operations 
are expected to deepen the water about 30ft. 
throughout. 


| drawings that have yet appeared 


Bricks and Mortar, 


ErrincHam Hovussz, ARUNDEL STREET, — 
Lonpon, W.C. 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottagé with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Tur 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel gr 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly Losi 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
uf collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England; 
such a church as it should be a joy and 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair heig 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —Jouw 
RUvsKIN. 


Ir is a commonplace observa 
tion that we are apt to treat 
with much greater respect 
objects of interest and beauty that can only 
be seen with difficulty and expense than those 
which lie almost at our doors. Guildford is am 
example of a place, which, if it were lo 
say, in the Black Forest, would be much 
belauded by Baedecker and much visited by 
tourists. Mr. A. H. Powell, therefore, ha 
done a useful piece of work in calling attenti 
in the June number of the “ Architectural 
Review” to the natural and architectural 
beauties of this interesting old Surrey to wn. 
Mr. Powell’s article is illustrated by some 
charming sketches of his own, and we feel 
sure that after reading it many of our London 
readers, at any rate, will take the “ea 
opportunity of cycling or otherwise 
porting themselves to Guildford, and ma 
acquaintance, or renewing it as the case maj 
be, with the Abbot’s Hospital, St. Mary’ 
Church, and perchance also the Angel Inn, 


Picturesque 
Guildford. 


Tue article above referred t 
An Excellent i: put one of many good t 
in the current number o 
« Architectural Review.” The Academy Sup- 
plement given with this number contains 
twenty-three plates illustrating some of & 
most notable designs in Architecture and 
Crafts in this year’s Academy; as not 
than one design by any individual arti 
given the collection is a very represent 
one. I'he editors seem to have succe 
obtaining the right to reproduce pract 
all the most important designs, and 
can be no doubt that the Supplement 
lished last month, together with that 
the present number, and a third sup 
ment, which is announced for publicatior 
with the July number, will constitute @ 
best and most complete record obtainable 
of the Academy architecture for 1899. 
other features of the June number 
concluding part of Mr. E. Guy D, 
article on “Clocks and their Decorat 
second instalment of a well illustrated 
on Toledo by Joseph Louis Powell, 
article in which all lovers of Nature 
delight, entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of a 
shire Stream,” by R. B. Lodge. Then 
Mr. F. L. Emanuel’s series of plates 
trating “Disappearing London,” which 
as a supplement with this number, co 
two small illustrations showing vi 
Milford Lane, Strand, and Bookselle 
We should not be surprised if — 
regarded by many as quite the most 


Number. 
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x De eis Tue “ Financial News” pub- 


an In- lished an article the other day 
Eveatment in which the following reference 


ah was made tothe present flourish- 
ing condition of the brick-making industry. “An 
xxamination of the accounts of the principal 
concerns suggests that the disinclination of 
hareholders to part with their shares is 
chiefly due to the lucrative nature of the 
us iness in which they have become interested, 
nd to the handsome returns which are in 
lany instances made in the way of divi- 
end. The companies for the most part are 
moderately capitalised ; but the dividend dis- 
ibutions in several cases are so considerable 
S to render it doubtful whether shares could 
be obtained anywhere in the neighbourhood 


Or par. 


Mr. Huan Buraxistron, the 
secretary of the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest 
r Natural Beauty, in a letter on the subject of 
he debate on Tudor House, Bromley, says that 
by appointing a committee for the survey of 
1¢ memorials of Greater London, the Council 
ave admitted that architectural worth and 
istoric interest are matters worthy of con- 
ideration. That such an admission should 
ave been made by the greatest local govern- 
ig body in the country is a precedent of great 
mportance, and it would, therefore, be a great 
isfortune if, in the first case which came 
efore them, the council were to ignore this 
dmission. Further, the Parks Committee 
teue that the demolition of the house would 
rovide more open space for the children to 
play in. The insinuation is, of course, that to 
reserve the house would be to postpone public 
tility to a mistaken exstheticism. Now are 
ye, or are we not, to recognise that Art and 
History are not the hobbies of afew, but have 
a direct practical bearing on the lives of the 
people?” One of the most crying evils in the 
ast End is the ghastly monotony which 
verywhere prevails, and although, as Mr. 
lakiston remarks, beautiful surroundings are 
i a panacea for all ills, if the London County 
uncil wish to make the lives of the people 
re healthy and more human, the preserva- 
m of such places of interest as Tudor House 
one of the ways by which they can attain 
the desired end. 


Tudor 
House. 


An arrangement was made 


Improve- : 
fents in °ome_time ago between the 
Aberdeen Aberdeen Town Council and 


- Mr. George Watt, architect, for 
2 improvement and widening of a portion of 
Square. A number of houses on the 
t side of the street are to be pulled down, 
the new building line has been fixed so as 
d 14ft. at one point to the width of the 
. When this has been effected the west 
of Skene Square will be one uniform line 
Baker Street to Rosemount Place, with 
xception of a small portion of open 
d. Altogether six houses are to be 
lished. One of the houses to come down 
the birthplace of John Phillip, R.A., who 
Was born there on April 19,1817. His birth- 
Hace was suitably marked by a bronze tablet, 
and it is to be hoped that in any new building 
t may be put up care will be taken to mark 
aN appropriate manner the birthplace of the 


Lh iad 
val 


Be te -- A sHoRT time ago attention 
a pees was called to a very hideous 
hacen shaft which the London County 
i ~ " Council had erected on the 
lelsea Embankment to ventilate the low- 
elsewer. The Chelsea Vestry, however, do 
em to appreciate its hideousness. Their 
¢ authority is Dr. Parkes, the Medical 
cer of Health ; he has examined the abomi- 
20n, and at the last meeting of the Vestry 
orted as follows :—“The shafts are orna- 
ttal In appearance, with enlarged fluted 
ases and decorative tops, and do not, in my 

nion, in any way detract from the beauty of 
4¢ Embankment. A specimen one has been 
ted in three shades of green, which 
wnises well just now with the surrounding 
4 foliage, and will, no doubt, have toned 
n toa somewhat more neutral tint with the 

ee ag, 


fall of the leaf.’ The italics are ours. Dr. 
Parkes admits that the ventilator at Battersea 
Bridge, not being screened by any neighbour- 
ing trees, and standing at a somewhat high 
level, is certainly a somewhat intrusive feature 
in the surrounding scenery, but it is difficult, 
he says, to see what other position could have 
been found for it. On the whole, however, he 
seems quite pleased with the proposed scheme, 
which, he says, “will be highly effective in 
preventing the nuisances which have been so 
long complained of, and will not in any way 
detract from the ornamental, architectural, or 
artistic features of the neighbourhood.’ We 
wonder whether the new councils will be more 
alive to the beauties of their neighbourhood 
than the present local authorities are. 


- Tue British Fire Prevention 

Fire Tests. Committee is showing further 
increased activity at its testing station, and a 
most important series of investigations is 
again in hand. Among these tests is one with 
a floor of steel joists and concrete filling, the 
concrete being of the aggregate lately allowed 
by the L.C.C. Another floor under investiga- 
tion is one by the Columbian Fire-Proofing 
Company, U.S.A., which is to be subjected to 
very high temperatures. Various forms of 
doors of wood, armoured wood and iron will be 
under investigation, also silicate partitions 
and ceilings by Messrs. Anderson and Messrs. 
Broadbent; some patented partitions and 
plasters, some plain electro-glazed windows by 
the Luxfer Prism Syndicate; and lastly, some 
of the non-flammable materials. A set of 
ordinary partitions have also been recently 
tested. Nearly all the great public authorities 
are now represented at the committee’s tests, 
and at the last test representatives attended 
from the leading insurance companies by 
special invitation. Owing to the numerous 
applications to visit the station, the executive 
has asked us to remind would-be visitors that 
the attendance is still strictly limited to 
the members by rotation, and a few special 
guests. 


Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of London, sat last 
Wednesday to hear the appli- 
cation for a faculty to purchase 


The 
Consistory 
Court 
and St. 


Dunstan's. Church. Mr. 


appeared for the petitioners, and Mr. J. B. 
Aflay for the Law Life Assurance Society, and 
Mr. Hugh Blakiston for the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest of Natural 
Beauty. This latter’s opposition was subse- 
quently withdrawn. At the conclusion of the 
evidence the Chancellor reserved his formal 
judgment until next week, but said he should 
grant the faculty. We are very sorry that 
the considerable opposition which was raised 
to the hemming in with buildings on both 
sides of this fine tower was entirely with- 
drawn, so that the promoters of the scheme 
had it all their own way at the hearing of the 
application. 


Durine the laying of the 


ae eer? foundations of the new guard- 
as © f room and other offices near the 
cane White Tower, the workmen cut 


through a Roman wall, pro- 
bably belonging to the second century, beyond 
which were found a number of perfectly pre- 
served flue-tiles, for the diffusion of hot air 
from the hypocaust. They are excellent 


specimens of their kind, measuring 15jin. in | 


length, 64in. wide, and 44in. in depth. Near 
by a Roman well has been uncovered, in good 
preservation, having a diameter of 4ft. Gin. 
Several of the tiles are being found, and there 
is every probability that with such useful 
indications the Legion by which the construc- 
tions’ may have been carried out will be 
identified. 


In a recent issue of “ Engineer- 


Ancient ing” an article appeared on 
Beypan the architecture and chief 
uilding building materials of the old 
Materials. 


Egyptians. It states that the 
chief building material of the old Egyptians 
was clay, dried, but not baked. The bricks 


| ornament which 


the land next to St. Dunstan’s | 
i.. be Dibdin *.| 
| sculpture possessed by 
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measured 5.5in. by 14.9in. by-a minimum 
thickness of 4.3in. Walls rose in step fashion. 
The sand-saw, made of wire, cord, or thin 
plates, and the bow were important tools. 


The enormous blocks of 


the statuary were first 


sawed in rough outlines with straight, or 
rather slighty curved, faces — the obelisk 


faces are all curved—and then 
down to proper shape. 


with the writer of 
workmanship .of the 


worked 
We cannot agree 
the article that the 
architects of Egpyt 


was poor. The workmanship of the Egyptians 
has always excited admiration, and certainly 


cannot be classed as 
says 
descended from Nubia 
but the clay industry 
Chaldeza. 
lft. square, bore the 


poor. The _ writer 


that the architecture cannot have 


and the troglodytes ; 
may have come from 


The bricks of the Chaldeans, about 


Royal mark. It has 


been ascertained with practical certainty 


that they were chiefly 
used in the crude, 
soft condition. The 
Egyptians used 
mortar more like that 
employed in _ plaster 
than in ordinary 
masonry. 


Ue bois 
Chapels 
in the 
Cathedral of Burgos are 
notable for their archi- 
tecture and also for the 
tombs in them. fhe 
we 
illustrate is in 


The Tomb 
of Pelayo. 


here 


| the Gothic Chapel of 


Santa Ana, and is on 
the sepulchre of Pelayus 
or Pelayo (date 1490), 
the conqueror of the 
Moors, at Cangas de 
Onis in the Asturias. 
By this. battle of 
Cangas, Pelayo, who 
was the Cid of his time, 
gave the first serious 
blow to the Moors in 
Spain. The carving of 
the grapes and vine 
leaves is a good exam- 
ple of the free hand in 


Spanish artists. The 
vine was a favourite 
subject, being often 


| combined with figures, 


and animals. 
Our illustration is 
drawn bye: 
Thomas R. Macquoid, 
RI, 


birds 


FLAT Ty IT 
A Portrait Earacted 


Exhibiton. =. por- 


trait painting should 
make a point of attend- 
ing an exhibition of the 
works of M. Benjamin 


| Constant, which is to be 


opened in a few days at 


| the Fine Art Society’s 


galleries in New Bond 
Street. M. Constant is 
probably the most emi- 
nent of living French 
portrait painters, and 
he has lately received a 
commission for a por- 
trait of Her Majesty 
the Queen. Among 
other works on view at 
the forthcoming exhi- 
bition will be portraits 
of Mile. Emma Caloe, 
the Duchess Paul of 
Mecklenburg, Sir 
William Ingram, Bart., 
Madame Houssage, M. 
Paul Sohége, Comte 
Henri Delaborde, M. 
Chaplain, M. Bertrand, 
and others. 
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FROM THE TOMB OF 
PELAYO AT BURGOS 
CATHEDRAL. DRAWN 
BY THOMAS R. MAC- 
QUOID, R.1, 
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Professional Practice. 


Bocking.—A new church, erected in con- 
nection with the Franciscan Convent, was 
opened recently. The new building has been 
carried out in the Gothic style of architecture, 
with a belfry at the side, the materials used 
being red facing bricks with stone dressing, 
and windows of cathedral tinted glass. It 
comprises, in addition to the church, all the 
necessary accommodation for the nuns. The 
church is divided into three portions, the 
sanctuary, with the high altar, 20ft. by 25ft., 
the flooring being of stone and coloured tiles, 
and the front of the altar of glass mosaic. 
The reredos, of Hoptenwood marble and stone, 
is not yet completed. Facing the altar is the 
nave, 42ft. by 24ft.; this is fitted with oak 
stalls, the woodwork of which goes up and 
forms the gallery for the organ. At right 
angles with the sanctuary is the transept, 
25ft. by 45ft., fitted with chairs for 
public use. The colouring of the ceil- 
ing of the church has been very artistically 
carried out, the sanctuary being blue, the 
chapel green, and the transept vermillion red, 
the combination of the colours having a very 
fine effect. At the rear of the church, the 
new portion of the convent forms a quadrangle 
with the old, around which are the refectory, 
kitchens, laundry, &c. The doors are panelled. 
Above the kitchens are ten cells or sleeping 
apartments for the nuns. The walls through- 
out are of grey plaster, and the floorings of 
wood. Mr. J. F. Bentley, of London, was the 
architect, and Messrs. A. Brown and Son, of 
Braintree, were the contractors. 


Mountsorrel.—The enlarged chancel and 
vestry, new organ, reredos, choir stalls, and 
pulpit were dedicated recently at Christ 
Church by the Right Rev. Bishop Suffragan of 
Leicester. he chancel has been lengthened 
to 22ft. to accommodate the choir and organ. 
A simple but well-carved reredos has been 
erected at the east end. It has five panels, 
four for the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten 
Commandments, aad a centre having the 
symbolised vine and olive tree surmounted by 
the initials I.H.S. The organ consists of two 
manuals, great, swell, and full compass pedal 
organ. The manual action is on the Trackit 
system. The tubular pneumatic action is used 
for the pedal organ, and there are some inter- 
esting couplings in the stops. Mr. V. Dearden 
designed tLe combination, and Messrs. S. Tay- 
lors, of Leicester, were the builders. The oak 
choir stalls, executed by Mr. J. Dilks, of Mount- 
sorrel, are nicely carved. The pulpit is of old 
oak of the church at Spondon, Derby. The 
contractors for the chancel, organ chamber, 
and reredos were Messrs. Scarr Jowell and Co., 
of Barrow, and the architects Messrs. Goddard 
and Co., of Leicester. The alterations will cost 
about £800. 


Portsmouth.—A new drill hall is to be 
erected for the 8rd (Duke of Connaught’s 
» Own) V.B. Hampshire Regiment from plans 
prepared by Major A. H. Bone. The founda- 
tion stone was laid last Saturday. The 
frontage will be to Stanhope Road. The 
material will be dark red brick, with Portland 
stone dressings, and there will be a large 
square tower, with a miniature tower on it over 
the main entrance, castellated towers at the 
three angles, and a small circular tower at the 
Edinburgh Road corner. A further feature 
will be the large square bay to the officers’ 
mess room, formed of Portland stone. The 
building consists of a large drill space, round 
which are grouped the various offices. The 
drill hall occupies the ground floor, its 
dimensions being 144ft. by 120ft.; the roof 
will be carried up by six wrought iron lattice 
principals ; and there will be two galleries. To 
the right of the main entrance, and leading 
from the large hall, will be the gymnasium 
and recruits’ hall. There will also be an 
extra hall and large gymnasium. The dimen- 
sions of the second hall are 60ft. by 46ft., 
and dressing rooms ae attached. Over 


_ this portion of the building is the Officers’ 


mess room and ante room. On the ground 


uth Rules Re d 


floor to the left of the main entrance there are 
Commanding Officer’s room, orderly room, 
armoury, men’s recreation room, junior 
N.C.0.’s room, band room, and stores. On the 
first floor over the band room is the committee 
room ; and another feature, the Sergeants’ mess, 
60ft. by 26ft., is over the N.C.O.’s room and part 
of the men’s recreation room. Adjoining the 
Sergeants’ mess is a room which will be set 
apart for the use of the Hampshire Yeomanry, 
and to accommodate large stores for the 
Quartermaster. The building will be mainly © 
of two storeys, a third storey and a portion 
of the block being the caretaker’s apartments. 


Reading.—H.R.H. Prince Christian 
recently visited Reading for the purpose of 
unveiling the Murdock Memorial tablet in the 
pavilion erected on the Berks County Cricket 
Club ground at Elm Park. The memorial 
tablet is inserted 6ft. 6in. from the ground in 
the wall dividing the luncheon room from the 
members’ dressing-room. It has been made 
from a richly-veined block of alabaster, and 
has a bold moulding, and the inscription, 
which states that the pavilion was completed 
as a memorial to the late Mr. Charles 'lowns- 
end Murdock, the first chairman of the club, 
is incised in plain gilded block letters. The 
pavilion has been erected from designs by 
Mr. G. W. Webb, F.R.1.B.A., of Reading, and 
is a very commodious structure. It is in old 
English, half-timbered style, and of red brick, 
with ornamental brick patterns between the 
timbers, and surmounted by a bell turret, 
while in the central gable is a large clock. 
The roofing is in dark red tiles. The principal 
apartment of the building is the central 
luncheon room, which measures 40ft. by 20ft. 
The luncheon room is about 22ft. high, 
with open timbered roof, and four clerestory 
windows. On the left of the main entrance is 
the members’ dressing-room, measuring 25ft. 
by 15ft., with adjoining separate bathroom 
lavatory, and other offices ; while on the right 
of the luncheon room are a committee-room, 
about 15ft. square, a visitors’ room, about 18ft. 
by 15ft., also with separate bathroom, lavatory, 
and offices, and a room and offices for pro- 
fessionals. Attached to the building on this 
side is a large covered stand, with terrace, 
which is reserved for the use of professionals. 
The floor of the pavilion is throughout raised 
some 5ft. from the level of the ground, and 
the terrace inclosure extends about 20ft. in 
front of the building. On the first floor the 
principal feature is the spacious balcony 
running along the front, and measuring 45ft. 
by 7ft.; this is approached by outside stair- 
cases. There is also a scorers’ room, 14ft. by 
16ft., with a balcony for the use of the scorers, 
and a large workshop and store room, 30ft. by 
14ft., for the use of the ground men, each 
approached by a separate outside staircase. 


Roundthorn.— Four foundation stones 


“were laid recently on the site of the new 


chapel school to be erected at Roundthorn in 
connection with the Methodist New Connec- 
tion Circuit. The style of architecture 
is Gothic, and it is to be built of brick, with 
stone and Ruabon dressings. The roof is to 
be open timbered to collar beam, and all the 
joiners’ work will be of best pitch-pine and 
varnished. The access to the new school is 
by two entrances, from Roundthorn Road and 
from the old road, in which is a staircase lead- 
ing to the gallery and to a corrider between 
the old and new schools, 6ft. wide, which 
gives access to both buildings. The large 
room is 52ft. by 34ft. 6in. There is a minister’s 
vestry 14ft. 6mm. by 12ft. The gallery over 
the main entrance is four sittings in depth. 
The outside facings to wall are to be of 
Newhey bricks. The glazing will be in ground 
sheet glass with lead lights above the transom. 
The centre window in the front elevation is 
formed in a gable with buttresses on each 
side ; this window will be all of stained glass 
in lead lights. The roof is to be covered with 
Welsh slates and Ruabon ridge cresting. The 
lighting of the school will be principally by 
ornamental coronas from the ceiling. The 
ventilation will be effected by fresh air wall 
inlets and outlets in the ceiling connected with 
patent exhaust ventilators on the roof. The 
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heating will be effected by hot water, low pr 
sure. The total'cost will be about £1,400, whi 
includes lighting, heating, and ventilatio 
The schoolroom and the gallery will acco. 
modate about 550 persons. The contrac 
have been let as follows :—Excavating, drai 
age, brickwork, and concreting, Mr. Whit. 
worth Whittaker; stonework, Messrs. 8. and 
J. Whitehead; joiner’s work, Messrs. J. 
Hewkin and Co., of Greenfield; slating, Mr, 
R. C. Fletcher; plumbing, glazing, and 
varnishing, Messrs. Butterworth and Sons; 
plastering, Mr. W. Lodge. The whole of the 
works are to be carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. John 
W. Firth, architect, of Oldham. a 


é 


Westbar.—A new fire and police building 
is being erected for the Corporation of Sheffi 
on a corner site at the junction of Westbar 
and Westbar Green. The elevation is in the 
eighteenth century Renaissance style. Welsh 
bricks are being used for the facings, an 
Scotch stone is brought into requisition for t 
dressings. The tower rises toa height of 80ft. 
the upper part is fitted as a look-out, and th 
lower is to be used for drying hose pipes. The 
police department is to the left of the tower 
and consists of waiting, charge, telephone, and 
search rooms, inspector’s office, four cells, 
parade in yard with glass roof over, and stable 
for twelve horses. The fire department, to th e 
right of the tower, will have space for several 
engines and an escape, and stable for fo 
horses, also a house for the superintende 
The whole of the upper floor is arranged 
as bedrooms, with lavatory and bathro 
for twenty men, and the first floor has a 
kitchen, dining, and recreation rooms. White 
glazed bricks have been used for the walls 
of the fire engine house, police offices, am 
cells, and the floors will be of smooth surfaced 
concrete. The general contract is in the haw 
of Messrs Ash, Son, and Biggin, of Furni 
Street, Messrs. Charles Sedgwick and So 
have the slating and plastering, Messrs. Braitl 
waite and Co. the plumbing and glazin 
Mr. Frank Tory the carving, Messrs. Brigl 
Bros. the heating, the Gas Light Company i 
is laying on the gas, and the building will als¢ 
be fitted up with the electric light. The cle “| 
of works is Mr. Walter Davison, and the are | 
tect, Mr. Joseph Norton, of Alliance Chambers 
Sheffield. : Dl 
Yarmouth.—Last Wednesday afternoo 
the opening and dedicatory services took 
in respect to St. Luke’s Church, Cobho 
The building stands on a corner site in | 
principal thoroughfare at Cobholm, and 
been built from plans prepared by Mr. Sid 
Rivett, architect, of South Quay. It is in’ 
simple Perpendicular Gothic style, and is 
of red brick to the height of 6ft. 6in. from 
ground line, and from thence is in halt 
timbered work to the eaves, which are 18it 
from the floor line. The nave is 55ft. By 
31ft. Gin. inside measurement. The chance 
chamber is 1lft. 6in. by 11ft., the trans 
114ft. by 11ft., and the chancel 23ft. by 17% 
The extreme height of the building is 2! 
The roof is of open timber work. The i 
is of pitch pine blocks set on concrete, and 
church is built on strong concrete foundati 
put in at considerable cost, on account of” 
marshy nature of the soil. The total buildin) 
contract was for £930 and £52 for choir stall 
and other furniture. The church is sea 
hold about 300 persons. The following 
the various contractors:— Mr. A. E. 
brickwork and masonry; Mr. A. J. Willi 
carpentry, &c.; Mr. W. T. Spencer, plumbin 
and painting; Mr. W. R. Weyer, of Norwie! 
coloured glazing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Coalbrookdale Company, Limited 
The premises of this company at 1, Victor’ 
Embankment have become too small for 
requirements, owing tothe growth of their b 
ness in London, and they have been con 
to move into larger and more conven 
show-rooms at 141, Queen Victoria St 
London, E.C. ; the entrance for goo 
231, Upper Thames Street, B.C. 
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Keystones. 


Mr, John Smart, R.S.A., a well known 
inter of Highland landscapes, died at his 
sidence in Edinburgh last Thursday. 


“Woodford Diamond Jubilee Hospital 
yas declared open last Thursday by the Duke 
Jonnaught. Mr. Kingwell Cole and Mr. 
snneth Wood were the architects. 


The Chancel of Holy Trinity Church, 
erystwyth, was opened last Wednesday. 
e cost of the erection of the chancel, 
ether with choir stalls, has been £3,000. 


Some of the bronzes ordered by Mr. 
hodes to adorn the monument over the grave 
lan Wilson’s patrol are on view at Karl’s 
wrt. ‘They are the work of Mr. Tweed, the 
tech sculptor. 

the New Offices of the Wandsworth and 
pham Board of Guardians are to be erected 
oprding to the designs of Mr. Cecil A. 
rpe, A.R.I.B.A., of 59, Fenchurch Street, 
idon, H.C. 

vr. Abraham Graham has just died at 
age of sixty-six years. The deceased was 
head of the firm of contractors, Messrs. 
aham Graham and Sons, whose business is 
tied on at Longroyd Bridge. 


Phe Bury Fire Brigade’s New Station 
s opened last Wednesday. It is situate on 
@ south side of the School of Art. The 
ation proper measures 35ft. by 20ft. Ad- 
acent is an orderly room, 14ft. by 17ft. 


n Altar Table of oak has been placed in 
Andrew’s Church, Lincoln. The work was 
wied out by Mr. 8. C. Basker, the carving 
ming been executed by Mr. A. J. Tuttell. 
he architect was Mr. Pratt, of Nottingham. 


A New Church at Denaby, the foundation 
ae of which was laid last week, will cost 
ut =£3,500, and will accommodate 500 
sons. ‘The building will be of local stone, 
h pitch pine roof and red tiles. Mr. Fowler, 
urham, is the architect. 
The Primitive Methodist Chapel at 
idon, when completed, will seat about 200 
srsons. It will cost close upon £1,000, and is 
ng erected by Messrs. Chaston and Grimson, 
oddon, Norfolk, from plans by Messrs. 
ridge and Sons, of Wisbech. 


rhe Foundation Stones of the New 
sleyan Sunday School at Sileby, Leicester- 
e, have just been laid. The building, 
ich is being erected by Mr. Sleath, of 
thley, from the plans of Mr. A. E. Sawday, 
Leicester, is to seat 400 persons. The 
terial used for the exterior work will be 
aly local bricks. 

. New Church, to be known as the Church 
St. Simon, has been erected in Saltram 
scent, Paddington. The church, of which 
8 chancel remains to be erected, is a hand- 
me building of red brick and Bath stone 
ssings. The cost so far has been £4,500, 
£2,000 more will be necessary to complete 
riginal designs of the choir and chancel. 


dge over the River Spey, at Boat 
rten, has been erected to take the place 
é@ chain boat, which has hitherto con- 
ted the Duthil and Kincardine sides of the 
r. The bridge, which has a span of 350ft., 
f timber, with stone piers and abutments, 
§ designed by Mr. A. Mackenzie, of Kin- 
sie, and the contractor was Mr. Charles 
kay, of Inverness, the sub-contractor for 
@mason work being Mr. A. Macpherson, of 
wtonmore. 

Proposal to Keep the Sea on Southend 
has been submitted to the Southend 
Council by a London capitalist, who is 
g to construct a huge sluice sea wall at 
st of not less than £600,000. The only 
Uege the promoter seeks is that he shall 
allowed to erect extensive generating plant, 
use the tidal force for its working, with 
idea of supplying the metropolis with 
ric motive power. The proposer is willing 
antee that there shall never be less 
3ft. Gin. of water upon any part of the 
which now remains uncovered for 
: hours out of every twenty-four. 


Aberdeen’s New Fire Station, in King 
Street, has been erected at a cost of £12,000. 
It is built of Kemnay granite, the walls rising 
to a height of about 52ft. A tower 100ft. high 
is attached to the building. 


A New Town Hall for Oldham is wanted, 
and the Corporation have decided to obtain 
the advice of Mr. A. Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A., 
upon the matter. The cost is roughly esti- 
mated at £100,000. 


St. Mary’s Church, Waterloo Park, 
Liverpool, is to be completed by the ex- 
tension of the church three bays to the west. 
This will give a further accommodation of 
250 sittings, bringing the total up to 800 
sittings. The estimated cost is £3,000. 


A Suspension Bridge is to be erected at 
Calais at a cost of about £70,000 in order to 
provide a direct connection between the town 
and the fine stretch of sands there. It is to be 
commenced at once. Tenders have been in- 
vited from French, English, and American 
firms. 


The Decoration and Repair of St. 
James’ Church, Hampstead Road, London, 
N.W., has been carried out by Messrs. Percy 
Bacon and Bros. The sanctuary floor has 
been raised and laid with wooden blocks ; the 
walls have been panelled with carved oak, 
and a baldachino has been erected over the 
altar, with paintings of two censing angels 
above. Outside the church a wrought-iron 
structure of artistic design has been erected. 


Heckingham Church has been opened 
after restoration. The building, which is 
dedicated to St. Gregory, is an ancient struc- 
ture of the Norman period. The restoration 
has taken the form of a thorough renovation 
of the interior of the church. The old box 
pews have been replaced by substantial oak 
benches, new floors laid throughout, and the 
walls re-coloured. The interior of the roof of 
the nave has been covered with stained deal, 
and the exterior, which is of thatch, repaired 
where necessary. An entirely new roof has 
been placed over the north aisle. The chancel 
has been restored, and a new vestry has been 
provided by the erection of a panelled screen 
at the west end of the north aisle. The pulpit 
has also been remodelled. ‘I'he work of resto- 
ration has been carried out by Mr. R. Morriss, 
of Ditchingham. 


Restoration of St. Edith’s, Anwick, 
Lincolnshire.—Archeologists will be glad to 
hear that the greater part of the outer arch 
and the tracery of the original chancel window 
heads have been found in the foundations. It 
will be remembered that the chancel was 
mutilated by pulling down the eastern bay 
and reducing the height; and it was during 
the excavation for the restoration of this bay 
that this interesting discovery was made. 
The priest in charge, the Rev. A. H. Staffurth, 


will be glad to show anyone with archeological ° 


tastes over the church. ‘The plans for the 
restoration have been drawn by Messrs. 
Brewill and Baily, Nottingham and Newark, 
so we feel sure all features of historical in- 
terest will be considered, and the old tracery 
built into the new bay. An appeal is being 
made for contributions towards the £150 re- 
quired to complete the chancel. 


The Plans for the Restoration of 
Paisley Abbey have been approved of by 
the Executive Committee. The architect, Dr. 
R. Rowand Anderson, has arranged for the 
work to be done in sections, so as to interfere 
as little as possible with the public worship in 
the church. The first portion to be under- 
taken will be the restoration of the transepts 
and the four great arches of the centre tower, 
and then will follow the rebuilding of the 
choir, the foundation and lower walls of which 
are still intact. The final portion of the work 
will be the completion of the tower. Some 
contention has taken place as to whether it 
was a tower or a spire which adorned the 
abbey in olden times, but the architect states 
that the probabilities point to its having been 
a tower only, finished with a cape and saddle- 
back, as in the Dundrennan, Sweetheart, and 
other abbeys. The total cost of the restora- 
tion will be about £40,000. 
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Under Discussion. 
TRADE UNIONISM. 


The subject for discussion at a meeting of 
the Toynbee Hall Economic Club on Tuesday 
evening last week, was “The Future of T'rade 
Unionism.” The debate was opened by Mr. 
Francis E. Douglas, who considered the possi- 
bility of forming a national federation of 
trade unions. He believed that the future 
would see the launching of some great federal 
scheme, but: such a federation should not be 
looked upon as a menace to trade, but as a 
safeguard of the interests of the workers and 
of their future advancement. Some of the 
schemes which had been put forward might 
be justly looked upon by employers with sus- 
picion, and any scheme that was a standing 
menace was not likely to be of advantage 
either to employers or employed. The scheme 
put forward last year at the Manchester con- 
ference began at the wrong end. Before there 
could be a comprehensive measure, there must 
be sectional federation, and the structure must 
be built up from the bottom and not from the 
top. The only way to obtain permanent 
cohesion was by a community of interests, 
and the federation of kindred trades presented 
least difficulty. Were such sectional federa- 
tions first launched, it would be easy to 
combine them into a national organisation. 
Mr. R. Bell, secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Kailway Servants, fully agreed that 
there must be federations of kindred trades 
before there could bea federation of the whole, 


. but instanced the difficulties that had pre- 


vented the union of the three organisations of 
railway men as typical of what might be 
expected in other trades. 


New Companies. 


Artillery Mansions, Limited. 


Messrs. Godden and Co., of 34, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C., registered this’ company on 
May 10th, with a capital of £100,000 in £5 
shares. Its object is to acquire, complete, and 
furnish the hereditaments and premises known 
as Artillery Mansions, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and the land belonging thereto, 
and for that purpose to adopt and carry into 
effect an agreement to be made between 
J.C. Wood of the one part and this company 
of the other part; to build and maintain 
maisonettes, flats, or suites ; to lay outpleasure 
grounds, gardens, &c.; to erect kiosks and 
conservatories ; as wine and spirit merchants, 
hotel keepers, boarding and lodging-house 
keepers, ice manufacturers. The first sub- 
scribers (each one share) are: J. C. Wood, W. 
Rolfe, J. H. Randall, J. E. C. Wood, W. 
Godden, J. Calder, and E. Crutchloe.. The 
first directors—of whom there shall be not less 
than three nor more than six—are W. Rolfe, 
J. C. Wood, J. E. ©. Wood, and J. H. Randall. 
Qualification, £100. Remuneration, £300 per 
annum, divisible. 


Carl Hentschel, Limited. 


This company has been formed to acquire, 
and to extend and carry on, the business of 
photo engravers, designers, electrotypers, and 
stereotypers carried on by Carl Hentschel 
and Co., of London, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool. The share capital is £60,000, divided 
into 39,500 six per cent. cumulative preference 
shares, and 20,500 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
The company also acquires half-interest in the 
Studio of Design, Limited, Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, London, W.C., the other half 
being held by Mr. Harry Furniss. The company 
acquires half the ordinary share capital of the 
Carl Hentschel Colortype Co., Limited, which 
was formed at the commencement of this year 
to work a new colour process, and which owns 
freehold premises at West Norwood, fitted up 
with plant and machinery. The purchase 
price for the businesses has been fixed by the 
vendors at the sum of £48,000, payable as to 
£20,500 in ordinary shares issued as fully paid, 
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and as to the balance, £10,000 in preference 
shares and £17,500 in cash or preference shares, 
at the option of the company. Subcriptions 
are now invited for 29,500 preference shares. 
The company was registered on May 24th by 
Martin and Co., of 29, Queen Street, London, 
E.C.. The first directors—of whom there shall 
be not less than two nor more than seven—are 
Carl Hentschel, C. Akers and J. Grego. 
Qualification, £1,000. Remuneration to be 
fixed by the company. 


George Freeman, Limited. 


This company was registered on May 19th, 
by H. W. Watkins, of 11, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., with a capital of £50,000 in 
49,000 ordinary and 1,000 “B” shares of £1 
each. The object of the company is to acquire 
the business carried on as George Freeman at 
Gordon House, Frederick Place, Brighton, and 
at Conway Street, Hove, and to adopt an 
agreement with F. W. Freeman, and to deal 
in builders’ and contractors’ materials, cement, 
stone, marble, sand, lime, bricks, tiles, terra- 
cotta, &c. ; to acquire and turn to account any 
real or personal property, patents, patent 
rights, and inventions; to construct and main- 
tain rail and tram roads; to carry on the 
business of a mining and trading company in 
all its branches ; to lay out towns and villages, 
&e.; to construct gas works, &c., rail and 
tram roads, &c. ; as stock raisers, farmers, and 
graziers, &c. ; stock and share dealers, bankers, 
and financiers; to undertake and carry out 
all kinds of agency, guarantee, and trust 
business. The first subscribers (each one 
share) are: Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Freeman, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. G. Williamson, and Messrs. E. 
Wilson, P. R. Jackson, and W.0O. Williamson. 
The number of directors is to be not less than 
two nor more than five; the first are F. W. 
Freeman (chairman and managing director) 
and J. G. Williamson. Qualifications, £500. 
Remuneration as fixed by the company. 


Hedingham Brick Company, Limited. 


This company was registered on May 29th, 
by E. S. Beard, Headgate, Colchester, with a 
capital of £25,000 in £1 shares. Its object is 
to acquire and carry on the business of a brick, 
tile, and drain pipe manufacturer carried on 
by E. West as the Purls Hill Brick Company 
at Great Maplestead and Sible Hedingham, 
both in Essex. The first directors—to number 
not less than three nor more than five—are 
E. S. Beard, G. Comer, and W. H. King. 
Qualification, £100. Registered office: Head- 
gate, Colchester. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


Y\\| For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulara on ap 

Mt plication to 
Alt THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
7 WOOD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


Midland Brick Company (Welling- 
borough), Limited. 


This company was registered on May 25th 
by Jordan and Sons, Limited, of 120, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., with a capital of £15,000 
in £10 shares, to acquire from G. Hensen 
certain lands at Wellingborough, Northants, 
and to manufacture and deal in bricks, tiles, 
earthenware, fireclay, &c. Registered office, 29, 
Church Street, Wellingborough, Northants. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£s.d. £8. 0. 
flay, best | bs perload 38 0 0 310 0 
Sainfoin mixture .., es do. 8.0 0 315 0 
Clover, best ... a aia do. 810 0 45 0 
Beans ... * per qr. 1°6 6 1 5/9 
Straw ... perload 1 4 0 21600 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French percwt. 1 4 6 158 
Colza, English per cwt. ea) _ 
Copperas (5 a as perton 2 0 0 = 
Kerosine, water white ... per cwt. 150 115 0 
Lard ... a a .. ~—s per cwt. tn eet | 190 
Linseed per cwt. 019 7% © 7010 
Neatsfoot per gal. 026 040 
Paraffin .. per cwt. 010 2 019 0 
Pitch .. 5 . per barrel 9 8 0 0 8 6 
Tallow, Town .. . percwt. 1 2 6 iG 
Tar, Stockholm ... per barrel 166 _ 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 113 6 _- 
Glue... ae 1 . per cwt. 114 0 218 6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 — 
Do. red _... es per cwt. 017 0 _ 
Soda crystals per ton 215 0 _ 
Shellac, orange per cwt. 8 8 0 — 
Do.  sticklac 72 do. 22 6 215 0 
Pumice stone, We ae do. 0-8 9 _ 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 88 0 0 - 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 810 0 
| Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet - do. 120.0 1210 0 
Lead, pig, Spanish oy. do. 143 9 — 
Do. English commonbrands do. 148 9 _ 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sa.ft.and upwards do. 1610 0 _ 
Do. pipe _... f. ma do. re a) —_ 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 9 00 10 0 0 
Do. fioor brads ... ay do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Foreign = a do. 117 7 6 117 17 6 
Do. English ingots ©... do. 1146 00 117°50;-0 
Zinc, sheets, English ... do. 2710 0 28 10 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne ... do. 31 0 0 = 
Do, Spelter “3 Ae do. 28 0 0 28 5.0 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
| Fir, Dantzic and Memel per load. 3800 400 
Pine, Quebec Yellow |... do. 4 7 6 65 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic per fath. 410 0 510 0 
| Do. Petersburg... a do. 40 0 610 0 
| Deals, Archangel2nd &1st per P. Std. 1015 0 18 10 0 
Do. do. 4th &3rd. do. 12200 12 5.0 
Do. do. unsorted do. 7-5 0 8 5 0 
Do. Riga ... bs he do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburglst Yellow do. 1415 0 —_ 
Do. do. and ,, do. 12°00 — 
Do. do. Unsorted ,, do. 8 0 0 1010 0 
Do. do. White do. 715 0 915 0 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


Pig. Ay £s 
Deals, Swedish .... ay do. 1D 15 
Do. White Sea... a do. 12,50 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 1610 0 22 
Do. do. and do. 12 00 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. Ten0 00 7a 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 9 00 10 
Do. do. 8rd & 2nd do. 615.50 8 
Do. New Brunswick ~ do. Td" 0. 8 
Battens, all kinds... | per P. Std. 6 5 0 10.1 
Flooring Boards, 1 in. 
prepared, Ist per square 011 3 
0. ends we do. 010 6 
Do Srd’ Gores do. 089 0% 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 4 1 
Birch, Quebec do. 312 6 ful 
Box, Turkey... aad perton 7 0 0 15 | 
Cedar, lin,, Cuba perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 | 
Do. Honduras! | ao a a0. 00 4 
Do. Tobasco ie 2terdot 0 0 47/16 ' 
Elm, Quebec woe, DOMOAd 1 4 1206 5 1 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 427/32 
Do. African ... do. 0 0 8 9/82— ' 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0.0 4 23/32—6 
Do. Tobasco ... do. 0 0 5 15/82—5 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 38 5 0 { 
Do. Quebec oO. 412 6 5 
Teak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 915 0 14 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 815 0 5 
Do. Odessa Crown .. Gos, 815 0 5 i 
Walnut, American per cub.ft.0 2 6 0 4 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, June 7. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Engineering | 
ference, to be opened with an address by Mr. 
Preece, President. 10.15 a.m. 


Royau ARCH HOLOGICAL INstITUTE.—(1) The Wors 
ful Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., on ‘“ Consis 
Courts and Consistory Places ;’’ (2) Mr. Albert Hi 
horne, F.S8.A., on “Samuel Daniel and Anne Cliff 
Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgome 
4.p.m. 


British ArcumoLoercan AssocraTion.—(1) Mrs. 
lier on ‘‘Some Medieval Chateaux and Dwelling 
France”; (2) Mr. Arthur Oliver on “‘Symbohi 
8 p.m. 


Buritpers’ ForEMEN AND CLerRKs OF Works’ Inst 
TIoN.—Ordinary meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS (Incorporate 
Meeting of the Election Committee at 2.30 p.m. ; 
the General Purposes Committee at 3.30 p.m. j 


Thursday, June 8. 7 
INSTITUTION oF CiviIL ENGINEERS.—Engineering 
ference (continued). ‘ 
Soctery or ANTIQUARIES.—Meeting at 8.30 p.m. 
RoyvaL ARCHITECTURAL MutusrumM AND WESTMIN 
Schoo. or Arr (Turron Srreet, §$.W.)—An 
general meeting. Sir Wyke Bayliss on ‘‘ The Bogs 
the Studio—an Address to Art Students on the Quest 
of the Day.” 4 p.m. 


Friday, June 9. 
INSTITUTION OF CIvIL ENGINEERS.—Engineering 
ference (concluded). 


INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Visit te 
Bankside Works of the City of London Electrie L 
ing Company. 6.30 p.m. 


Monday, June 12. 


Roya Institute or British ArcuITECcTs.—Bus 
Meeting. Annual Elections. 8 p.m. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. L 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEME. 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yea 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduce 


PERFECTION 


Spring Hinges 


The ‘‘VICTOR” Double Action Spring 
Hinges open wider than any other—viz., 
135° each way, i.e., 45° beyond right angles 


—and close with a perfect check action. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATENTEE, 


65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON,’? 


PERFECTION 


The 


iH] 
If } 
i 


Crown Victor” showing opening capacity, 


Spring Hinge 


The ‘‘VICTOR’’ Single Action Spr 
Hinges open wider than any other—open 
to and closing from the angle of 180°, j 
the half circle, with a perfect check acti 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATENTEE, i 


; 
* 


65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, § 


Telephone 804 


Tox 7, 1899.] 
MORRISON & INGRAM’S 


dospital Sanitary Appliances. 


NUMEROUS NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
, SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETs. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


BELFAST: R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 59, High Street. 


EW PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. 

is system of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In 
pact of washing, the hands need not touch the pan, it is only necessary to turn 
und the swivel arm to see that pan is perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook. 


i BSOe, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. 


THE OLD GLAZE SUPERSEDED BY A SUPERIOR AND CHEAPER 
NEW 


pe 


ROCESS, WHICH CAN BE APPLIED TO BOTH OLD AND 
RICK WORK. 


fices specially quoted for Glazing Old 
and New Brick Work. 


oO ) = 


141, 


FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES, 
OVERMANTELS, 
BATHS AND LAVATORIES, 


BROSELEY ‘“LIGHTMOOR” 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


TEE PATENT MATERIAL FOF 


SLAZING BRICKS, TILES AND WALL SURFACES. 


Vil 


F. W. REYNOLDS & Co., 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY MAKERS, 
ACORN WORKS, EDWARD ST., BLACKFRIARS ROAD 
LONDON, S.E. 


NEW TENONING MACHINE. 


HAND-POWER SAW BENCH. 


NEW PATTERN VERTICAL 
apeience: Ser 


atu Per re UE 


si 
Sey a a i 


~~ 


il we 


BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, Etc., in want of WOODWORKING 
MACHINES should write for our 
HAND-POWER LIST, No. 149 B.J. 
STEAM-POWER LIST, No. 148 B.J. 
SENT FREE BY POST ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATION. 
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Orders can now be promptly 


executed, and architects’ designs carried 


out with care and Me ICT EL by competent workmen. 


Wi. GRIFFITHS 


(London Concessionaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Brick and 


Tile Syndicate, Limited), 


39, HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, EC. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


POALBROOKDALE COMPANY Lwin 


EXawve Removed to 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
here they have splendid well-lighted Showrooms for the display of their Manufactures. 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
GATES AND RAILING, 
BALUSTERS, 

FOUNTAINS AND STATUES, 
BALCONIES, VERANDAHS, PORCHES, 
ROOFING TILES. 


TELEPHONE 
5783 BANK. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


ABERDEEN.—For the erection of schools, Mile End, for 
the School Board. Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, architect, 245, 
Union-street, Aberdeen. Quantities by architect :— 

Masonry.—James Gauld* .. £5,965 0 0 


Carpentry.—Alex. Hall* see .. 8,229 0 0 
Slating.—Adam and Co.* / “a rte 169 15 0 
Plumbing —J. ¥F. Anderson* see is 610 0 0 
Painting. —Mason and Son* be te 445 17 9 
Plastering.—Stephen and Gibb* ... a¥ 968 0 0 
Tronwork.—George Bisset* ... a se -, | 92997132 20 
Steelwork.—George Bisset* ... 406 17 11 


{All of Aberdeen. ] 
* Accepted. 

BARRY (Glam.).—For additions to school, Clive-road 
mixed department), for the School Board. Mr. G. A. Bir- 
kenhead, architect, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. Quantities by 
the architect :— 


James and Son. £3, 480 0 | Jones Bros., 


0 

Davies 0 0 Barry Dock* . £2,894 0 9 
A. Richards 0 0| Richards and 
G. Rutter 1 4 Evans es . 2,840 0 0 
T. Evans 4 0| Thos. Davies 2,700 0 0 
Price and Sons... 0 0| W. Britton . ~ 2,692; 0° 0 
F. Couzens .. 0 0] Architect’s Esti- 
J. Pront 0 0 mate i. a 3,104 0 0 


* Accepted. 

BECKENHAM.—For erecting St. Michael’s Church, 
Birkbeck, Beckenham, Kent. Mr. A. H. Hoole, architect, 
Charing Cross, W.C. Quantities by Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
Acton, ‘W. Section 1, chancel, vestries, and chapel ; section 
2, two bays of nave :— 


Section1. Section 2. 
General Builders, Limited... 10 AG IB6) ee £1,726 
Stephens, Bastow, and Co., Ltd.... 4,199 ...... 1,797 
aby res and Sons Ae 3 4,149 0... 1,800 
P. J. Kick... 4,018 ...... 1,815 
ih W. Green (accepted) 3,548) yee 1,503 


THE BUILDERS’ 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For the erection of a sections 
of the New Boscombe Hospital. Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, 
architect. Quantities by Messrs. Jenning and Goater :— 
George & ena Hoare see Sons £9,661 0 0 

ing .. .. ... £10,338 0 0] Jenkins & Sons 9.179 0 0 
Kingerlee ... 9,902 19 4] Miller & Sons* 8,940 0 0 
Bastow and Co. 9, 716 0 0 

* Accepted with operation block omitted. 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of shops and offices in 
James-street, Bute Docks, for Messrs. Rose and Co., 


engineers, Mr, Edgar G. C. Down, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Queen-street, Cardiff :— 

T. Small. £2,618 0 0| Geo. Griffiths ... £2,474 0 0 
Knox and Wells 2,550 0 0|James Allen ... 2, "439 18 9 
Shepton & Sons.. 2,534 10 0] Rees and Thomas 2, 399 0 0 
Jones Brothers .. 2,515 0 0} W. Thomas & Co. 2.367 00 
W.Symonds &Co. 2,515 0 0| E. R. Evans Bros. 3 332 0 0 
Lattey and Co. ... 2,487 0 0 E Turner & Sons* 2, 298 0 0 
Cox and Bardo... 2,483 0 0] Blacker Bros. 2,292 13 8 


*A ccepted. 

CHESTER.—For the erection of public baths, Union 
street, for the Corporation. Messrs. Douglas and Minshull, 
architects, Abbey Square, Chester. Quantities by the 
architects :— 


Hughes and Mgubeme £12,230 | John Mayers .. £11,654 

Woodsand Son... ... 12,170|Jonesand Son ... ... 11,600 

Parker Bros... ... ... 11, 947) W. W. Freeman, 

Hamilton and Son ... 1, 7880 Chester* A 11,600 
*°A ccepted. 


CORK.—For additions to Myrtle Hill House, Cork. Mr. 
aac Hill, architect, Cork :— 


O'Connell . £1,577.| D. Hegarty ... .. £1,300 
E. and P.O’Flynn |. 1,412 Delany and Co. 1,100 
S.Hill .., ASW ee bats) 


HANDSWORTH (Stafis.).—For the erection of new Fire 
Brigade Station, &c., for the Urban. District Conncil. Mr. 
E. Kenworthy, Surveyor to the Council : — 

George Webb, Handsworth* _... i. £2,026 
*A ccepted. 

HERNE BAY.—For erecting eleven villa residences in 
Albany-drive. Mr. J. Huxtable, architect, 6, Clarence-road, 
Sea-street, Herne Bay :— 
eee ‘and Hirst .. . £5,520 | West and Piggott .. £4,685 
C. W. Welby .. 4,992 

LONDON. Corre the ag of premises in Johnson’s- 
court, Fleet-street, for Mr. R. 8. Cartwright :— 


J.Marsland ... .. .. £9,965 Rider and Son _ ... .. £9,810 
Howell J. Williams ... 9,876 Turtle and Appleton... 9,164 
Hornsey .. ... 9,875 | Newton and Sons Oe 9,071 
pove Bros. Burman and Sons 8,965 


9,845 


COLLEDGE & BRIDGEN, 


ASYLUMS, 


BANKS, 
Public and Private Buildings. 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ee tN Nag Neg Fy Py PO 


LOCKS & FITTINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOTELS, and all other 


far Our No. 32 CATALOGUE, just issued (1400 Illustrations), sent FREE on application, “We 


Makers of FARRAR’S 


“Climax” and ‘‘Eclipse” Steel 


CASEMENTS. 


Fanlight Gearing. 
Leaded Lights. 


Registered 


Patent Warm-Air 
STOVES & GRATES, &c. 


SEND FoR CATALOGUES TO 


4, MARLBOROUGH MEWS, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


BARROWS & CO. Lo, BANBURY, 


i Contractors’ 


Have a large Stock of PORTABLE ENGINES, 5 to 25h.p.; New and Second- 
hand MORTAR MILLS in all sizes; 
Mortar TIP-CARTS ; Saw Benches with rising and falling spindle. 


Daa 


i 


Finzineers, 


Combined Engines and Mortar Mills, 


JOURNAL 


D. 0. BOYD'S 


TRUSS & HENDRY’S PATENT VENTILATORS. 


[June 7, 1899. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—For erecting a tomsled i 
mary and new mortuary at the workhouse, Kingston 
Thames. Mr. W. B. Hope, architect and ye — 4 
Whitehead and Co., peso . £30,680 
Ee and Co. 29,156 

B. E. Nightingale 
Turtle and Appleton ... 
C. J. Saunders ... 
Goddardand Sons... 
Martin Wells and Co. 5 her 
Pattinson and Sons ... 

Stephens, Bastow, ang Co., Limited .. 
Merredew and Wort . 5, 

Shelbourne and Co. .. 23, 950 14 
LONDON.—For rebuilding nine houses with shops am 
workshops See Street, Whitechapel, E., for Mr. Charle 
Martin. r. E. H. Abbott, architect, 6,° Warwick Co t 
Holborn, W.C. Quantities by Mr. A. Johnson, Impe' ia 
Buildings, Ludgare Circus, E.C.: 7 
A. Fordham ... ... ... £6, 990 Balaam Brosia, ... «, 20g 

{Salt 6,938 A. H. Symes.) 3. “Si 
6,517 Thos. Grant . Ae 
Wall and Co. 5,811 | R. and EB. Evans ... 

rork Tequired to be executed at Woot ( 

seep Down Chapel, aBeven Sisters’-road, N. Messrs. ¥ 
det ne and Co., ‘architects and surveyors, Canonbu 
ation — 


S2Soe5e5001 
pee SSS 2 oo oe 


General External 
|. ae Pointing. Total 

Crowe .... ... . £1,304 0 £495 0 0 £1,799 
Pearse . 970 0 130 0 0 1,100 0 
Campbell, Smith, } and ; 

ay 684 0 879 0 0 1,063 0 
Rivbaras” He ae 691 0 356 0 0 1,047 0 
Simpson and Cove ... 762 0 267 0 0 1,029 0 
Wilsoxi<! by ree hate 6010 306 0 0 960 10 
Stapleton .. .. ... 705 0 237 0 0 942 0 
Buckeridge ... ... .. 649 0 246 0 0 895 0 
Groves ... 517, 0 319 0 0 836 0 
Berend, and | Green: 
wood .., 565 0 260 0 0 825 0 
Britton . at ccor cee 650 0 160 0 0 810 0 
Bradford |c) pe oe 548 0 240 0 0 788 0 
Kelsay? ate 363 14 302 5 6 665 19 6 
Neorg’ san Cacaiipaty "ROR Dee _ =a 
Stewart eon. move 494 0 5415 0 548 15 OF 
Dudley ... 305 0° 125 0 0 430 0 


LONDON.—For additions to “S pringeroft,’’ Hornsey. 
lane, N. Mr. Alfred Conder, architect, Palace Chambers, 
9, Bridge-street, eae — 

BE. Toms .. ws. £1,142 | Akers and Co.* 
Grover and Son 1,096 * Accepted. 


No. 82 Head, £1 7s. 6d, Complete, 


» yy £1 2s, Gd. without Bricks 
WINDOW HEADS from 5s. each, 


CHIMNEY Pot rs, 


TRUSSES, FINIALS, 
PILLAR CAPS, STRINGS, &¢ 


RED OR BUFR” TERRA- COTTA 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN 


GRIMSBY ROAD, 
CLEETHORPES. 


ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE 


For the most Complete and Permz 


nent Record of Current 


ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN, 


Order the Special Numbers 
of the ; 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEY W 


for 
MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGU: 


Price ONE SHILLING. — 
(Including the Extra Supplements) F 


ta 


INDONDERRY.—For alterations to premises, for 
rs. Geo. Austin and Co., Ferryquay-street and Dia- 
nd, Londonderry. Messrs. Forman and Aston, archi- 
s, Castle-street, pea a} i 

mg and Dickson ... £2,498 cKee and Son, Dun- 
na W.Stewart .. 2,375] gamnon*® .. .. .. 
ert Colhoun ..._... 2,200 * Accepted. 
ONDONDERRY.—For additions to Ebrington Factory, 
Messrs. Young and Rochester. Mr. D. Conroy, archi- 
, 2, Bishop-street, Londonderry. Quantities by Mr. J. 


the Londonderry :— 
Calf: ... £2,600 12] R. Colhoun, Strand- 
road, Londonderry* £2,300 


ra) 


o rey ... 
Kee and Sons ... 2,350 0 

*A ccepted. 
XFORD.—For proposed additions to St. John’s College, 
ord. Mr. E. P. Warren, architect, Westminster, S.W. 
mtities by Mr. J. B. Lofting, Westminster, S.W.:— 
mpsonand Co. ... £7,330] Simpson and Co.... ... £6,117 
Shens, Bastow and Holloway Bros. ... 6,098 
»., Limited .. 6,698 | Sim and Co... ... ... , 5,977 
nell and Sons... 6,456 | Bensfield and Loxley _5,910 
XFORD.—For additions and alterations to Athelston 
ge, Summertown, Oxford, for Mr. E. J. Brooks. Mr. 
bert. Quinton, architect and surveyor, 15, Magdalen- 


at, Oxford :— : 
kins Bros. ... ...  ... £505 | Gi-Innesi® 22°"... oa... 2840 
gerleeandSons .. 474 * Accepted. 
XFORD.—For additions and alterations to No. 10, 
‘linson-road, Oxford, for Mr. P. A. Steedman, M.R.C.S. 
Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 15, Magdalen- 
st, Oxford :— 


tt and Son ... £380 | Wilkins Bros. ees COLE 
mtchins ... -. ... 3858/3. Wooldridge* .. ... 314 
yerlee and Sons 330 * Accepted. 


.LTASH (Cornwall). — For the erection of stabling, 
and extension of quay, for Messrs. Bennett and Palmer, 


Mr. Edgar M. ULeest, architect, Public Hall Chambers, 
Devonport :— 

J. Painter... ae oe xe 

Taylor and Mutton (Saltash)*... 

*A ccepted. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—For alterations to business premises 

for Messrs. Redmayne and Walker, Ocean Road, South 


L648 0 
557 10 


Shields. Henry Grieves, architect, Albany Chambers, South 
Shields :— 
W. I. Robertson, S. Sheriff, South 
South Shields ... £263 7 1 Shields... .... ... £220 0 0 
. Ross, South M. Hall, Jun.* 210 0 0 
Shields... .. 255 0 0 
For Marble Work. 
*J. Angove, Newcastle ... as = 7410 0 
Tilers’ Work. 
*H. Walker and Son, Newcastle £47 18 6 


* Accepted. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For proposed house, Victoria 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, for Mr arrish. Messrs. 
Thompson and Greenhalgh, architects, Southend-on-Sea :— 


A. E. Symes ... ... £1,529 | Shelbourne and Co, ... £1,422 
B.. Bupont)) Taxa. 1,490 | F. E. Woodhams ... 1,392 
Stewart and Co. ... 1,485 | Davis and Leaney* 1,328 


* Accepted. 


TROWBRIDGE.—For the erection of the first portion of 
a technical school at Trowbridge, Wilts, for the Committee. 
Mr. Thos, Davison, architect, London. Quantities by Mr. 


Geo. Fleetwood, F.S8.I., 3, New-court, Lincoln’s-inn, 
London :— 
Stephens, Bastow, Hayward and 
and Co., Ltd... ... £5,712 0 Wooster ... ... £5,090 0 0 
J. Williams .. 5,459 0}G.Moore ... 4,898 18 11 
Long and Sons 5,130 0] Ed. Linzey ... 4,716 0 0 
Wm. Webb ... 4,638 9 0 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


SLE of THANET UNION. 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Guardians propose to ERECT COTTAGE 
HOMES BUILDINGS at Manstone, and to make 
certain ADDITIONS to the School at that place. 

Detail plans and specifications may be seen at the 
Board Room, Minster, and also at the offices of the 
Architect, Mr. LEONARD GRANT, High-street, 
Sittingbourne, from June 7th. 

Bills of quantities and forms of Tender may be 
obtained from Mr, GRANT, on payment of £3 3s. which 
will be returned to unsuccessful competitors. 

Tenders, marked on covers ‘‘ Cottage Homes,’’ must 
reach me through the post, by WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 21st, next. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. By order, 

CHAS. TAYLOR, 
Clerk. 


Board Room, 
Minster, Ramsgate. 
May 3l1st, 1899. 


ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY LUNATIC 
ASYLUM at HILL END, near ST. ALBANS, 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
The Visiting Committee appointed by the Hertford- 
shire County Council to provide Asylum Accommoda- 


tion invite TENDERS for the ERECTION of FARM 


et anes 1 
sii 


GREAT 
ECONOMY 
WITH EPPICIENCY, 


Wir 


TS 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 
MILNE’S ANTIF-DOWN DRAUGHT CHIMNEY TOP. 


S27 


Ss 


< 


“e 
i 
4 


WWW 
SRS 


= ewan 


AL 


TILE PAIN 
& MOSAICS 
5S EYUOSSIN 


‘CASEMENTS 
YAN WROUGHT JRON 
GUNMETAL, 


Walls, 


TIN 


Dados, 


a 


bethan, &c., &e. 


a 


prising 


rok HOT WATER 


The Embossed Decoration for 


Ceilings, 
Friezes, 


Borders, 


DESIGNS FOR WALLS in 
all styles, viz.: Reproduction 
of Old Leathers; Louis XIV., 
Louis XV., Louis XVL., Eliza- 


DESIGNS FOR CEILINGS 

in Low and High Relief, com- 
Elizabethan, 
XIV., Rococco, Modelled Plas- 
ter Effects, &c., &c. 


Ge WATER-HEATERS 


i ann STEAM 


Ge 


a 
ENG ee 
aie tS 


edie said es 2 a. aid 


Design No, 191; 1s, 9d. per Panel. 


DESIGNS FOR’ FRIEZES 
from 8in. to 30in. deep, in High 
Relief—all the effect of the 
best modelled plaster at a 
fraction of the cost... 

DESIGNS FOR DADOS, in- 
cluding Arabesque, Gothic, and 
other designs; also the Com- 
pany’s Speciality reproductions 
of Panelled Oak in great variety. 


Louis 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Designs to 


THE CORDELOVA CO. Lrtp., 


74, PITT STREET, EDINBURGH. 


bee ee TE 
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BUILDINGS and FARM BLOCK, an ISOLATION Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Lodge Moor Hospital,’’ to be 
HOSPITAL, and SIX COTTAGES on their Asylum sent in not later than JUNE 20th, 1899, addressed the 
Estate at Hill End, near St. Albans. Chairman and Committee, &c., Hospitals Committee, 
Applications for bills of quantities, accompanied by Town.Hall, Sheffield. f i ; 
a deposit of £2, which will be returned on receipt of a The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
bona-fide Tender, to be made to the Architect of the lowest or any Tender. ; 
Committee, GEORGE T. HINE, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 35, : By order, 
Parliament-street, Westminster HENRY SAYER, 
Tenders, addressed to the Clerk to the Committee of Town Clerk’s Office, . Town Clerk. 
Visitors, to be delivered at the Hill End Asylum, near Town Hall, Sheffield, 
St. Albans, not later than TEN a.m., on TUESDAY, May 25, 1899, 
JUNH, 27th, 1899. N.B.—The contract will comprise the fair wages and 
N.B.—Neither the lowest nor any Tender will neces- conditions of labour clause which has been adopted by 
sarily be accepted. the Sheffield Corporation, particulars of which will 


Cc. E. LONGMORE, appear in the general conditions. ; 
Clerk of the Hertfordshire County Council. ; 
Clerk of the Peace Office, 


Hertford. ECKENHAM URBAN DISTRICT 
May 18th, 1899. COUNCIL. 
EE i a A aa ls BeOS Sk a eS IF TECHNICAL TR Et aera PUBLIC SWIM- 
Ca of SHHFFIELD. SEPARATE CONTRACTS. 
The City Hospitals Committee of the Corpora- TO BUILDERS. 
tion invite TENDERS for the whole, or any portion, of The Beckenham Urban District Council invite 


the work required in the ERECTION of INFECTIOUS TENDERS for the ERECTION of (1) a TECHNICAL 
DISEASES HOSPITAL, at Lodge Moor, Sheffield, INSTITUTE, and (2) PUBLIC SWIMMING BATHS, 


comprising Six Pavilions for Scarlet Fever Patients, including a covered bath, 100ft. by 30ft.; an open air 
Two Isolation Pavilions, One Receiving Pavilion, Ad- bath, 80ft. by 25ft. ; fifteen slipper baths, together with 
ministrative Buildings, Nurses and Maids’ Homes, administrative laundry, boiler house, &e. 

Water Tower, &c. The site of the proposed buildings is in Beckenham- 
. Also Tenders for HEATING APPARATUS and for road, near Clock House Station. 

COOKING APPARATUS, &e. Drawings may be seen, and bills of quantities, speci- 


Drawings and specifications may be seen, and bills of fications, and forms of Tender may be obtained on 
quantities obtained, on application to the Architects, deposit of a £5 Bank of England note, which will be 
Messrs. FLOCKTON, GIBBS, and FLOCKTON, 15, returned onreceipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

St. James’s-row, Sheffield, on and after WEDNESDAY, A clause will be inserted in the contract providing 
JUNE 7th. m8 ‘| that the contractor shall pay to the workmen employed 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr. Burton-on-Trent. 


A PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 
aan 


I i é€6é 
Ny WASH-OUT” CLOSET 
ZS (PATENT). 
Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881, 
Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other . 
Sanitary Fittings. 
Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“‘“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.” 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


rartliey &z Sugden, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, — 


Wawe TY\S mPa! §=620,000 yards 
U DUT y Ik¢s: FLOOR ae 
e  fer PAVEMENTS jim 
¢ WALLS ‘HEARTHS $e Stock. 


234.-WASH-OUT 


BY THE 


Keeps Quick Supply! 


Best Quality ! 


Low Price! 


London Showrooms—15, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS—FLOCKING, LONDON. 


JOHN GODWIN « Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Makers of every description of 
Hand-Made Wall Papers. 


SPECIALITIES: 


Raised and Silk flocks. 


is 
- 


Works: Park WALK, CHELSEA, $.W. 


“AY ere My 
4 


in the execution of the work, the wages generally 
accepted as current for workmen engaged on simila 
work in the district. ; 
Tenders, duly sealed, and endorsed ‘f Tenders fo 
Institute and Baths,’’ to reach the undersigned not 
later than FOUR p.m. on MONDAY, JUNE 19th, 1899 
The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
By order, 
F, STEVENS, 
May 17th, 1899. Clerk of the Council. © 


ROYDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
NOTICE TO BUILDERS. ; | 
Builders who are desirous of TENDERING for the 
ERECTION of SCHOOLS, for 1220 Children with 4 
Central Hall, in Eeclesbourne-road, Thornton Heath, 
Croydon, in accordance with the plans and specification 
prepared by Mr. H. CARTER PEGG, A.R.I.B.A,, 
Architect, of 6, Sudbury-road, Thornton Heath, are 
requested to send their names and addresses to me, the 
undersigned, not later than TUESDAY, the 13th inst. 
Quantities will be supplied on payment of Fiv 
Guineas, which will be returned on receipt of a bona 
fide Tender. ; 
A declaration will be inserted in the Tender and 
contract stating that the contractors will not sublet 
the work, nor any portion thereof, without the consent 
of the Board. . | 
The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. = | 


By order, 
BARROW RULE, 
School Board Office, Clerk. — 
Katherine-street, Croydon, 
June Ist, 1899. 


IS the Best Material for Road- 

ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 


Stables, Coachhouses, SF) Rall 


Py Particulars 


Slaughterhouses, 
Brewerles, ox) $ rate be ; 
Lavatories, KS 4S obtained from 
gone SN oF the Offices, — 
2 : 4 

Courts, QS & 

ke., ANTS/ HAMILTON 
° _ HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE STREE 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPA 


LIMITED, . 
146, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., — 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE ART PHOTOGRAVURE 
COMPANY LIMITED, 
The Leading House of Photo Engravers 


EXTENSIVE BRANCH WORKS: 


64, STRODE ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, N.V 
PARIS—40, RUE de PARADIS. — 


ZINC LINE ETCHERS, 
CHROMO-TYPE, 
PHOTOGRAVURE-PLATES 


Send for Samples. Prices Moderate. 


Binding Cases may be had on applicat 0 
to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. 


plement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. 


/SYPPLEMENT iron # 
| & SVRVEYORS: BVILDERS 
" SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


4 JUNE 7TH, 1899, 
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BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


a BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See take Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


|THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


| who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
| works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


i The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
| consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 


THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


» e©« and. . 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 


been given by H.M. Government. 
Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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CANADIAN NOTES. 


II—THE PORTLAND CEMENT 
INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 


By J. RAWSON GARDINER, of Montreal. 


N the article under this heading which 
appeared last week, mention was ‘made of 
the manner in which the American manufac- 
turer was forcing his goods into the market. 
Let us take Portland cement, and see what is 
being done on the American continent in 
regard to this article, which is of so much im- 
portance to both engineer and architect. 

The market for Portland cement in the 
United States has been growing very steadily, 
and at the same time has been undergoing a 
great change, as will be seen by the following 
figures :— 


Portland cément 1891 189 4 1897 
made in United barrels. barrels. barrels. 
SUTtOS yee. ree ke 455,000 .... 798,000 ... 2,678,009 

‘Imported ... . 2,783,000 ... 2,638,000.... 2,099,009 

3,243,000 3,436,000 4,768,000 
These figures show that while the imports 


have been decreasing slightly the amount 
produced in the United States has been in- 
creasing very rapidly, until in 1897 the home- 
made article exceeded the imported. Of these 
2,678,000 barrels 75 per cent. were manu- 
factured in the Lehigh valley district by some 
five or six manufactories. Of the 2,090,000 
barrels imported, Germany has nearly 50 per 
cent. to her credit, England and Belgium 
about equal quantities, and France completes 
the list. 

These five or six American manufacturers 
have been improving the quality of their 
cement, so that at the present time they are 
trying to compete against well-known German 
brands, such as the “ Dykerhoff,” ‘ Germania,” 
and “Mannheimer” brands. It was to the 
German that the American turned for his 
methods of manufacture, as it was the German 
who held the palm for high-grade cements. 
This point of recent years is rarely disputed, 
although now the American manufacturer is 
claiming that his cement is at least equal to 
the German standard. 

English cement seems to be gradually but 
surely growing in disfavour in the American 
market, whereas, ten years ago, English cement 
held the place taken now by the German 
article. 

This, no doubt, has been caused, to a large 
extent, by the newer works and machiney used 
by the Germans, which are turning out a 
finer and more uniform product than that 
turned out by the majority of English firms. 
The kilns used by the Germans are usually 
“ continuous,” on somewhat the same principle 
as the well-known “ Hoffman” brick kiln; 
whereas, the English, and formerly nearly all 
American firms, used a modified lime kiln. 

To show somewhat the feeling in the United 
States in respect to German versus English 
cements, let us take the following quotation 
from a well-known American architectural 
paper : 

“The principal reason the English manufac- 
turers lost their grip on this market was due to 
the question of fineness. Until quite recently 
they stubbornly refused to meet the importers’ 
demand and furnish a hard-burned cement, 
ground fine enough to meet the requirements 
of the engineering profession in this country. 
To the German manufacturers is due the 
credit of educating this country (the United 
States) up to requiring a finely ground cement, 
but it must be said to the credit of the 
American Portlana cement manufacturers that 
they have been prompt in meeting this issue.” 

Now let us compare some tests made for 
the Engineering Commission of the District of 
Columbia, which shows— 

Passed a 
No, 100 sieve. 


Average of 6 Germancements ... . 92°8 per cent, 
A 5 American ,, bay 93° 


” 2 English 
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Or again some tests made by the Survey 
Department of Philadelphia in 1893, 


Passed 
GERMAN. No. 50 sieve. 
** Dykerhoff ’’... . 99°52 per cent, 
“* Germania’’... . 100°00 AY 
‘* Mannheimer ’”’ 43 ae vee 99°42 “ 
ENGLISH, 
** Brooks ease, Co.” 96°25 “9 
Sour ham canoe. fr. 95°58 os 
“ Gostling ”’ 94°09 » 
A anccie 
‘Sa yore) gots. 10000 9 
ey Whitakers”’ 99°80 75 
“ Egypt” a 90°21 re; 
BELGIUM, 
af pas 99°25 ” 
Bells 98°13 ay 


These aunuatione ant tests show fairly well 
how English cement is looked upon by the 
American engineer when compared with high 
grade. German, and, of latter years, the best 
American grades. American Portland cement 
is no doubt going ahead, as they have splendid 
raw material and the ingenuity to turn the 
knowledge acquired by the German to suit 
their needs. The rapidity with which it has 
pushed itself to the fore in the last four years 
is phenomenal. Here are two tests taken from 
the “ Whitaker” deposit and the “ Glen Falls” 
deposit :— 

Whitaker.” ‘Glen Falls.” 


Silica 14°44 . 21°50 
Carb. Lime . 5:17 . 63°50 
Alumina, Sesquioxide of Iron. 5:9L Be. . 10°50 
Magnesia... 4 ai ts yh Poe 1°80 


In both cases tne deposit is very uniform, with 
hardly any perceptible change in the analysis, 
and both lists show a very high percentage of 
lime. 

In respect to Canada, the following returns 
give a fairly good idea of the Portland cement 
market :— 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA. 


1892. 1894. 1896, 
Great Britain...... 216,000 .., 190,000 .., 134,000 
Germany ii.cucsrs 11,000 2,000 ... 15,000 
Belgium sere 22,000 60,000... 79,000 
United States...... 23,000 33,000 ... 22,000 
HTane cacsvress seu 2000 ex 4,000 ... 11,000 


The above figures show that English cement 
holds the Canadian market, although even 
here the amount is on the decrease. There are 
some four or five manufacturers in Canada, the 
most prominent being in Ontario. The 
industry shows signs of turning out a high 
gerade of cement, and usually passes a very 
good test for fineness and also for strength. 
The following is a clipping from a Montreal 
paper of March, 1899: “ We quote spot prices, 
ex store, as follows: English brands, 2dols. 
35cents, to 2dols. 45cents ; German, 2dols. 
50cents, to 2dols. 60cents; and Belgian, 1dol. 
90cents, to 2dols. 10cents.” 

Of the countries in South America import- 
ing cement the chief are Brazil, Chili, and 
Venezuela. Brazil imports from Germany 
alone some 200,000 barrels, while Chili imports 
about 70,000 barrels. 

’ The above notes will give those interested in 
the Portland cement industry some idea of 
“things as they are” on this side of the 
Atlantic, and they will be able to draw their 
own deductions therefrom. 


The Bradford Rural District Council 
held a meeting last week, at which a letter 
from the Local Government Board, inclosing 
formal sanction to the borrowing of £1,760 for 
works of water supply for the parish of Gotham, 
was read. The sanction was given condition- 
ally that all the pipes be laid with a covering 
of at least three feet, measuring from the top 
of the pipe to the surface of the ground. 

Street-Paving at Goole.—An inquiry was 
held at Goole last week by a Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, respecting the applica- 
tion of the Goole Urban District Council to 
borrow £10,700 for purposes of wood and 
granite road making. It was stated that the 
Council had decided that wood paving and 
granite would be better than either tar 
macadam or plain macadamised road. The 
streets to be paved are Market Square, Booth- 
ferry Road, Dutch River Bridge, Bridge Street, 
and Marmers Street. 
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THE FAWCETT FIRE-RESISTING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


a destruction of life and property by 
fire is one of those calamities which we 
look forward to with dread, combined with a 
amount of expectancy savouring almost o} 
fatalism; yet the safeguarding of ou 
dwellings, business premises, and public 
buildings, by the adoption of some system of 
fire-resisting construction is a matter in which 
progress is very slow. One of our national 
characteristics being extreme conservatism 
and cautiousness, we oft-times seem to lag be- 
hind in the march of progress, especially when _ 
keeping abreast of it implies the adoption of | 


something which savours of being new-fangled 
untried, or unproved. But if we move slowly 
perhaps we move none the less surely, anc 
when we find the Government somewhat ex 
tensively adopting for all their new and im 
portant buildings a patented system of fire- 
resisting construction, the obvious inference 
is that that special system has points of merit 
which raise it above the level of mediocrity. 

In all systems of fireproof construction iron 
or steel is largely employed; but, as is well 
known, when subjected to high temperature: 
both become so weakened as to be unable te 
overcome the strain and stress of the loa¢ 
they bear, and, consequently, collapse. Any 
system, therefore, which affords thorough pro: 
tection to the supporting girders and joists, at 
once gives an additional and a very high fae 
tor of safety. Fawcett’s system fully accom 
plishes this by not only entirely casing ¢ 
steel, but also by providing continuous ventill 
tion throughout the floor, wall, or ceiling. 

These protective casings (see Fig. 1), are 
technically termed “lintels ;” they are made 
of red chimney-pot earth, and are hollow fron 
end to end. Each end is notched to fit over the 
lower flanges of the joists, and the abutting 
ends of adjacent bays of lintels form an air 
space from end to end beneath the flange o 
each joist (see Fig. 2, which is a longitudina 
section through the centre of abutting bays of 
lintels), so that a Fawcett floor is thoroughly 
ventilated in both directions. Another feature 
of this system, as will be seen by reference to 
Fig. 3—a cross.section through the lintels 
is that a perfectly flat ceiling is obtained, th 
underside of each lintel being flat and being 
provided with longitudinal dovetail grooves t 
afford a key for the plastering. The stee 
framework having been laid, with the joist 
arranged 2ft. from centre to centre, the lintels 
(previously sorted to exact length) are rapidly 
slid into position, the diagonal method em 
ployed for fixing them facilitating this opera 
tion, and also allowing of very close jointing 
Lintels and steel framework are then coveret 
in with concrete, composed of the ash and 
clinker from steam boilers, passed through - 
riddle and mixed with Portland cement. Thi 
mixture provides another fireproofing elemen! 
as the concrete contains nothing that is in an} 
way combustible, and at the same time 1 
possesses all the good qualities of breeze con 
crete by affording : a very secure fixing to wha 
ever is nailed to it; and whilst it is harde 
than the latter material, it is just as readil, 
cut away when necessary. 

The system referred to is that invented i 
the year 1888 by Mr. Mark Fawcett (Mar 
Faweett and Co., 50, Queen Anne’s Gate 
Westminster), its initial adoption into Govern. 
mental work being in connection with th 
National Portrait Gallery in 1891, since whe 
it has also been introduced into the House 
of Parliament, Buckingham Palace, Mar 
borough House, South Kensington Museut 
the Public Record Office, the General Pos 
Office, the Patent Office, the Royal Mint, h 
New Admiralty Buildings, and other Govert 
ment buildings. In addition to this extensiv 
official use, the system has been adopted 1 
upwards of 2000 other buildings of all descrip 
tions in the United Kingdom and in the U. S.A 

Now for the “ proof of the pudding.” Messt 
Fawcett claim that no building in which the 
system has been adopted, and in which a fi 
| has occurred, has been destroyed or serious sl 
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damaged. The report of a test by the building 
department of the City of New York is also 
instructive. A room llft. by 14ft. by 10ft. 
igh, with walls 12in. thick of common brick 
hi mortar, was covered with a “ Fawcett’ 
floor loaded to 150Ib. per square foot over the 
whole area. A fire was started at 9.33 a.m., 
and continued until 12.16 p.m.—the heat 
reaching as high as 2200 deg. F.—when a 
ream of water at 60lb. pressure was turned 
for fourteen minutes. The report ter- 
minates: “ At no time did the fire penetrate 
through the floor, nor did the fire stream cut 
through at any point.” y 

Recently, by invitation, we had the pleasure 
inspecting Block II. of the new Admiralty 
ildings, now approaching completion at 
ng Gardens, Charing Cross. This block of 
ildings—to all intents and purposes a 
aplica of Block I. (commenced in 1892, and 
w in use)—offers plenty of scope for the 
splay of constructive ingenuity in adapting 
e-proofing system to particular needs. 
wing to the natural characteristics of the 
te—the name suggesting the presence 
water—the floor of the basement is 
ollow, and in construction is treated pre- 
a, as all the other floors of the build- 


Except for the brickwork shell the 
hole block is practically—to coin a word— 
Fawcetted ” throughout, not only the floor, 
t the roof and nearly all the partition walls 
ing fire-proofed on the Fawcett system. Of 
@ adaptability of the “ boiler-ash ” concrete 
fixing purposes we found ample evidence ; 
Westmoreland Green slating on the front 
ping portion of the roof is nailed direct to 
as also are the rolls for the lead on the 
ner almost flat portion; the metal also 1s 
essed to it without any preparation. The 
umbers, too, seemed to have discovered the 
vantage of being able to secure their tacks 
hhout the intervention of plugs and blocks, 
the presence of the latter being so noticeable 
re piping had to be carried across and se- 

ired to the face of brickwork. Fig. 4 is a 
tographic reproduction of a portion of the 
iralty Buildings, showing the work in 
Ogress of fixing the lintels and filling in 
er them with concrete. 
“Good wine needs no bush,” and, possibly, 
weett’s system of fire-resisting construction 
ay stand in no need of laudation by us; still, 
lave pleasure in introducing to the notice 
w readers something which, evidently, has 
uerits above the average. 


THE DISPUTE IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 


TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 


| PS dispute was satisfactorily settled at 
the meeting, on May 30th, between the 
representatives of the two associations, and the 
men are to resume work on orabout June 12th, 
on terms which seem to meet the wishes of 
both parties. In considering the conditions of 
the settlement, the masters were certainly 
ungrudging in their concessions. Many would 
have held them justified in holding out much 
longer against some of the demands made 
of them, but they probably felt that the 
sooner such an unpleasant matter ended the 
better, and therefore met the men in a very 
friendly spirit, 

At the meeting, which took place at the 
Salisbury Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., under the 
chairmanship of the editor of the “ Daily 
News,” Mr. E. T. Cook, the following gentle- 
men represented the National Association of 
Master Builders: — Alderman Holdsworth, 
president; Mr. B. I. Greenwood, London ; 
Mr. C. W. Green, Liverpool; Mr. Geo. Nichols, 
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Leicester; Mr. James Higson. Manchester ; 
and Mr. J. W. Sugden, president of the 
National Master Plasterers’ Association, 
Bradford. The representatives of the Opera- 
tive Plasterers were Mr. Mark Jones, president ; 
Mr. M. Deller, secretary ; Mr. Dan Hennessy, 
London; Mr. A. McLeon, Neweastle-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. Geo. Jackson, Manchester; and Mr. 
Henry Duckett, Birmingham. ‘There were 
also present Mr. J, A. Hassal, Secretary of 
the National Association of Master Builders, 
and Mr, Clement Edwards. 

The questions concerning compelling fore- 
men to join the Union, boycotting and black- 
listing, demarcation, and refusal by the men 
to work on buildings where some of the work- 
men employed may not belong to a trade union 
have been settled according to the basis stated 
in our issue of last week. It was agreed that 
the question of the limitation of apprentices 
should be referred to a special Joint Committee 
of both sides to draw up working rules to 
govern the matter. The conference was of 
opinion that the difficulty with regard to the 
proportion of apprentices could be best solved 
by every apprentice being legally bound. At 
the conclusion of the conference, the Joint 
Committee of the two associitions, whith was 
appointed to deal with the apprenticeship 


| question, came to a decision on two of the 


points under this heading. It was agreed 
that no employer should engage any additional 
apprentices whilst the number of his appren- 
tices exceeded one-fourth of the number of 
journeymen plasterers then employed by him. 
It was also decided that all apprentices should 
be legally bound, but as the delegates could 
not agree upon the age at which apprentices 
should begin work, the matter is to be further: 
discussed at a subsequent meeting of the 
committee. The employers maintained the 
right to apprentice boys at any age, but the 
operatives insisted that a boy should not be 
bound above the age of sixteen years. It was 
provisionally agreed that the lock-out order 
should be withdrawn on June 12th. 

At York last Thursday the 75 per cent. of 
the bricklayers who had not been locked-out 
by the suggestion of the Yorkshire Federation 
took the matter into their own hands and 
struck work. On the same day the lock-out of 
25 per cent. of the union men in the building 
trades in Scarborough became effective; this 
step affects akout sixty men. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—At the annual 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution last week 
Mr. T. M. Rickman was appointed the Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Mr. Gate gained 
the Institution Prize, Mr. Arthur George 
Bradshaw the Special Prize of Ten Guineas, 
Mr. Geo. Freeman the Penfold Silver Medal 
and the Driver Prize, Mr. Sidney Arthur Smith 
the Penfold Gold Medal, Mr. Bowden the 
Crawter Prize,and Mr. A. Neate the Students’ 
Prize. 
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Masters and Men. 
Paisley Labourers have gained the ad- 


vance from 54d. to 6d. per hour for which they 
struck work. 


The Chester Bricklayers’ Labourers to 
the number of about 150 have struck for an 
advance of wages from 54d. to 6d. 


Edinburgh and Leitk Joiners’ Strike. 
—Thirty-three masters, employing about 380 
men, have accepted the men’s terms. 


The Masters who have conceded to the 
men’s demands in connection with the Edin- 
burgh plumbers’ strike now number fifty- 
three. 


The Strike in Sunderland of builders’ 
labourers has resulted in the men accepting 
64d. per hour, and time and a quarter for 
overtime. 


Bolton Stonemasons went on strike last 
Wednesday for an increase of 4d. per hour 
and an alteration in the apprentice and over- 
time rules. 


The Joiners at Fleetwood have struck for 
an advance of 4d. per hour, which will bring 
their wage up to 84d. About 150 men came 
out last Thursday. 


Arbroath Masons have gone on strike for 
an increase of wages from 8d. to 84d. per hour, 
At a mass meeting it was stated that Mr. 
Adamson, the contractor for the new post 
office, had signed the by-laws, and the whole 
of his men have remained at work. 


The Lock-out in Denmark still continues. 
The employers of Christiania, Malmo, and 
Gothenburg, according to telegrams received 
from those places, have decided not to give 
employment to those who.are out of work 
owing to the lock-out in Denmark. 


Strike at Lowestoft.—Between 200 and 
300 carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, and 
labourers went on strike last Wednesday. The 
men demanded 14d. per hour advance for 
artisans, but the masters would only agree to 
4d. advance. Another point in dispute is that 
the men desire that overtime shall commence 
at the conclusion of the “ordinary” day’s 
work, but the masters demand that it shall 
not commence until 7 p.m. ‘Two firms in 
Lowestoft are paying the sum demanded, 
viz., 74d. per hour. 


Newport Building Trade.—In answer to 
an inquiry made by the secretary of the 
National Building Trades’ Federation, the 
secretary of the Master Builders’ Association 
states-that the latter are offering employment 
at the following wages: 8d. per hour until 
December list, 1899, when the figure will be 
84d. per hour, and there will be a new code of 
rules. Labourers will receive 54d. on the same 
date. The bricklayers alone have accepted 
these terms. The Newport Master Builders’ 
Association have established an office to receive 
applications from men for employment. 


Labour Disputes in Germany.—A Bill 
has been submitted to the Reichstag for the 
protection of the position of workmen in 
industries. The measure visits the use of 
physical force, threats, defamation, or boycott 
in labour questions with imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or, in case of extenuating 
circumstances, a fine not exceeding 1,000 
marks. Should, in consequence of the un- 
yielding disposition of the parties approached, 
a strike or lock-out have been forcibly brought 
about, or should, from the same cause, the 
security of the empire or of a federal state 
have been jeopardised, or life and property 
have become endangered, the penalty shall be 
hard\ abour not exceeding three years, except 
in the case of the ringleaders, for whom the 
maximum penalty shall be five years. 


Engineering Notes. 


The New Board Schools, Llanelly, have 
been fitted with the latest improved hot water 
heating apparatus by John King Limited, 
engineers, Liverpool. 


Railway Extension in Donegal.—Mr. 
Gerard Balfour, accompanied by Lady Betty 
Balfour, visited Cardonagh, co. Donegal, on 
May 28rd, for the purpose of cutting the first 
sod of a new railway to be constructed 
between Cardonagh and Buncrava, which will 
open up the populous peninsular of In- 
nishowen, 


Liverpool to Manchester in Twenty 
Minntes.—The joint committee of Liverpool 
and Manchester representatives, who have been 
considering the scheme by Mr. Behr for estab- 
lishing an electric express railway on the 
mono-rail principal between Liverpool and 
Manchester, have reported favourably. A 
meeting of the committee was held last 
Wednesday, at which a resolution was adopted 
setting forth that some such scheme would be 
of public advantage. The estimated cost of 
construction is £1,500,000. 


Builders’ Notes. 


The Acomb Board Schools, York, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester. grates and 
patent Manchester stoves, supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


A Mechanical Bricklayer.—A consulting 
engineer of Birmingham, and his son, have just 
secured British and international protection 
under the Patent Acts for an invention 
entitled “a mechanical bricklayer,” for use in 
automatically laying, cementing, and levelling 
bricks, slabs, stones, and the like, in buildings 
of every description. The inventors expect to 
save two thirds of the time occupied in laying 
bricks by hand. 


A Recipe for Mortar used in Leeds.— 
The Building Clauses Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation, at a recent meeting, passed a 
resolution requiring that in future all mortar 
used for buildings in Leeds shall consist of not 
less than one part of lime to two parts of good 
engine ashes, or clean river sand. This 
resolution was the outcome of a report pre- 
sented by Mr. Fairlie, the city analyst, show- 
ing that many samples recently analysed fell 


far below this standard. As a result of the - 


action of the committee the building inspectors 
of the Corporation will have power to take 
samples of any mortar being used for building 
purposes, and have them submitted for analysis. 


Building Offences at Ossett. — At the 
Ossett Borough Court, on May 29th. Mr. John 
Cooper and Mr. Moses Ellis, builder, were 
summoned for erecting a dwelling-house with- 
out leaving sufficient space at the rear as 
required by the by-laws. An undertaking 
was given by the defendant to acquire the 
necessary land, and the adjoining owner, Mr. 
Percival Terry, expressed his willingness to 
sell it to him. Upon this understanding the 
Bench only inflicted a penalty of 5s. and costs 
upon the builder, and 10s. and costs upon the 
owner, with a further continuing penalty of 
1s. per day, which was not to be enforced if 
the requirements of the by-laws were complied 
with in two months. The case against Mr. 
William Broadhead for converting a building 
formerly.used as the Gawthorpe Liberal Club 


into two dwelling-houses without submitting 
plans to the Corporation, was dismissed. Mr. 


William Wilcock, rag merchant, and Mr. 
James Hemingway, builder, were summoned 
for erecting an engine and boiler house for 
the former without submitting plans to the 
Corporation. The Bench fined the owner 5s., 
and the builder 2s. 6d. 


“W. A. Ducat-into applications made by tl 


Surveying and Sanita ; 
Notes. 


Bacterial Treatment of Sewage.—Thi 
Sewage Committee of the Blackburn Cor 
poration have recommended the bacteriz 
treatment of sewage by Dibdin’s proces: 
They recommend the laying down of five acre 
of bacteria beds at a cost of £21,000, an 
estimate that an actual saving can be effecte 
on the method now in use. Experimente 
bacteria beds have been in use at the Samle; 
bury Sewage Works for twelve months, wit 
satisfactory results. 


The Disposal of Bingley Sewage, at % 
cost of £26,000, formed the subject of a Loca 
Government Board inquiry last Wednesday 
The District Council sought power to borro} 
the amount for the purpose of completing th 
disposal works and laying the necessar 
main sewers for the conveyance of the sewag 
from the whole of the district around Bingle 
including Wilsden and the Harden Valle 
The cost of these sewers was estimated at 
£8,040, the extension and completion of the 
works at £10,487, land and easements at 
£4,001, engineers’ costs, law costs, &e., at 
£1,350, and contingencies at £2,121. 


Sanction has been refused by the Local 
Government Board to the Barnsley Rura 
District Council’s application to borrow £6,500 
for a sewage scheme at Cudworth. Objection 
was taken to the site for the outfall works as 
too near the highway, also to the unsuitability 
of the site for sewage treatment, and th 
fact that the sewage from all the houses was 
not treated at one outfall works. It was 
stated at the meeting of the Council that the 
requirements of the Local Government Board 
were unreasonable and would cost about 
£10,000, while it was almost impracticable t 
include all the property in one outfall works 
The matter was referred to the Parochial Com 
mittee. 


York Street, Leeds, Insanitary Area, 
was the subject of a Local Government Boart 
inquiry, held at the Leeds Town Hall, last 
week. Col. J. T. Marsh, R.E., conducted the 
inquiry with reference to the provisional ordet 
confirmed by the Act of 1896, in regard to 
housing ‘of working people displaced under 
the! York Street insanitary area scheme. What 
the Corporation ask is the exclusion from the 
scheme of a lodging house in Harper St 
and of certain land adjoining the Nort 
Eastern Railway, and the sanction of tl 
Board, under Article 3, sub-section 5, of th 
Order, to the disposal of certain land com 
prised in the scheme for purposes othe 
than the erection of suitable dwellings for th 
accommodation of persons of the workin 
class. The number of persons to be rehousé 
is 2,000..There was no opposition to th 
application. 


Wigan Gas and Sewage Works.—A Loc 
Government Board inquiry was held by & 


Wigan Corporation to borrow £8,000 f 
sewage disposal works, and £5,000 for g 
works purposes. The town clerk explainet 
that the sewage works proposed were certail 
settling tanks and filter beds at the sewage 
farm. The application to borrow £5,000 f0 
gas works improvements was next broug 
before the inspector. The town clerk 8: 
that sums totalling £39,000 were sanction 
in 1893, and the amounts had been spe 
in all cases except in those of # 
new retort house, where they had a balance 
of £1,131 13s. 6d.; the sidings extensit 
balance £213 12s. 3d.; the new puriii 
balance £204 16s. 7d; meters, balan 
£1,173 7s. 3d. The total balance underspent 
was £9,403 1s. 11d., and on the other hand, 01 
other items they had overspent. to the amount 
of £4,349 8s. 7d., which was chiefly made up 
new mains £2,300, new services £855, and the 
washer scrubber £1,028, which was especiad 
sanctioned, Seal 


AND ARCHITECTURA 


owerby Bridge Sewage.—The District 
cil desire to borrow £2,000 in connection 
h their sewage scheme, and applied to the 
al Government Board for permission to do 
. An inquiry into the application was held 
last Wednesday. The scheme, it was stated, 
yas originally sanctioned in 1880. A site for 
all works was then purchased in the Holmes 
£4,000, and the amount granted for works 
s £10,643. Nothing whatever, however, 
s done by the Local Authority until 1893, 
en the Holmes site was abandoned, and a 
sh site for outfall works secured at Milner 
Royd. In the construction of the sewers, the 
ase of easements, &c., the amount 
anctioned had already been exceeded to the 
xtent of the £2,000 now applied for. To 
omplete the scheme, and to carry cut the 
utfall works, a further expenditure of about 
,000 would be necessary. It was also 
ted that the District Council had agreed to 
ecept the sewage of the adjoining district of 
werby, and that, if the Local Government 
ard insisted on their present requirements 
to land, about 280 yards of sewer already 
aid would have to be taken up in order to 
end the site to the necessary dimensions. 


Discoveries in Leeds.—During the process 
f laying eleven fresh cables for the convey- 
ce of electric light from the generating 
station of the Leeds Corporation in Aire Street 
to the centre of the city, the workmen came 
across a splendidly-preserved stone arched 
ault in Aire Street. Its area was 20ft. long, 
2ft. wide, and 10ft. high to the crown of the 
hh. Subsequent excavations showed that it 
s one of a series of five beautifully-preserved 
hes of similar dimensions, the walls between 
arches being about 44ft. thick, and well 
served. It was discovered later that, in 
ddition to the vaults having communication 
v th each other, there was in the one farthest 
from Wellington Street an entrance to a 
ubterranean passage. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 


Great Yarmouth—Destructor Buildings, &c. 
Balham, 8S.W.—Post Office... i 


i) 


. 
4 


Brighton—Portland Cement ... . 
Bristol—Library ... x ast 12 o: 
Dewsbury—Classrooms, Conveniences, &c... 
North Shields—Schools... Az tt se 
Portrush, Ireland—Rectory ... or “ae 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Farm Buildings, &c. ... 
Keswick—Inn _sen,, ie or $5 
Cardiff—Boundary Wall as Sea 
Cwmaman, Aberdare—30 Houses... sey 
Fochabers, Scotland—Building (9 Contracts) 
Montrose—Villa ... se ibs ne ri 
Workington—Alterations, &c., to shop 
Barry, Wales—Destructor Buildings 


ve we ete. 


aoe 


wee eee Sees 


Newbury—Rebuilding Inn af Ne an 
Southampton—Police Cottages and Cells .. 
Brothertoft, Lines.—School Enlargement 

. Wolsingham—Two Cottages ... ee AG 
Whitby—Two Dwelling-houses and Shops... 
Seacombe, Cheshire—Boundary Walling ... 
Hartley Row, Hants—Police Cottages, &c. 


Manstone—Cottage Home Buildings, &c. if 


L RECORD. 


exly 


Trade and Craft. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 


The hand-power circular sawing machines 
of Messrs. F’. W. Reynolds and Co. are perhaps 
too well known to our readers to need describ- 
ing, but the “Queen” is one which is most 
likely not yet quite so well known, although 


“QUEEN” COMBINATION CIRCULAR AND BAND 
SAW MACHINE. 


its merits are sure to bring it to the front. 
It is constructed with a self-contained driving 
shaft, from which power is communicated to 
the saw spindle by means of a strong and 
durable driving chain below the table. The 
flywheel may be used on the saw spindle for 
ripping. The circular saw being made to rise 
and fall, the height of its teeth above the 
table may be regulated at pleasure to suit the 
depth of the rebate, groove, or tenon. It will 
cut 4din. deep, and also cross-cut any length. 


The “Queen” hand-power combined circular 
and band sawing machine is similar in 
every respect to the above-mentioned, with 
the addition of the band saw apparatus. 
It has the advantage that the circular saw 
can be used independently of the band saw, 
as the driving gear of the latter is made so as 
to be instantly disconnected when desired. The 
12in. planing, jointing, trying-up,and moulding 
machine, No. 4 pattern, can be made to do a 
large variety of work, and the quality of the 
work turned out is excellent. Its approximate 
weight is, without countershaft, Scwt., with 
countershaft, 9cwt. The vertical spindle 
moulding machine, No. 2 pattern, is specially 
suitable for making circular, irregular, and 
ornamental mouldings, which can be worked 
against the collars on the spindle or from 
a template. Architraves, sash bars, and 
straight mouldings, of aJl descriptions, can 
also be worked against the fence-plates. 
It is adaptable for planing, thicknessing, 
trying-up, chamfering, &c., and will work 
timber up to 4sin. deep. No. 3 pattern 
is fitted with a rising and falling spindle, 
worked by hand-wheel and screw, and is made 
both with collars and a square cutter block 
for holding the cutters. Its qualities can be 
summed up in a very few words; it is a 
reliable machine. The power tenoning machine, 
with self-contained countershaft, type B, is a 
very useful size for joiners and cabinet makers. 
It is yery strong, and occupies little space. 
The table can be removed when it is not in 
use, and the swing bracket closed. The design 
of the patent guards for circular saws has 
certainly been considered with a view to 
securing the greatest possible amount of 
safety to the workman, and the least amount 
of hindrance to his work. It always remains 
in the same position, and does not require 
adjustment for every different thickness of 
wood, so that it is not a source of trouble or 
waste of time to the workman. The address 
of the firm is Acorn Works, Edward Street, 
Blackfriars Road, London, 8.E. 


Porthowstock, Cornwall—Coastguard Buildings o 


Herne Common, Kent—Additions, &c., to Workhouse... 


FOR WHOM. 


Town Council us He A 
H.M, Commissioners of Works 
Admiralty es re 

Town Council... om af 
Libraries Committee 
National Schools _... 7) 
Tynemouth School Board.., 


Urban District Council ... <i 
H. Spencer and Co. Ltd 
Workhouse Guardians 

Building Club... 


Royal Asylum a acrt ees a6 
Industrial and Provident Society, Ltd. 
Urban District Council as sa 
Blean Union Guardians ... 

Brewery Company ... 

County Council 

School Board ... ae i 

District Waterworks Co. ... 

T. Parratt oe re aM cees 
Wallasey Urban District Council 
County Council 


Isle of Thanet Union Guardians 


3 im oe see - _ ¥ - 
; -.12 Gloucester—Cattle-shed &e. .., ae Fri es ... Trustees of Municipal Charities . 
: 12 Cadoxton, near Neath—Hotel and 5 Dwelling-houses ... E.E, Bevan ... = is %) 
12 Cwmavon—Extension, &c.,to Public-house ...0 es ttt ee 
13 Kidderminster—Lodge ... mr: we = % Town Council ME 
14 Shotley Bridge—Foundations for Gasholder Tank District Gas Compan. 
14 | Ulverston—Raising Stone Wall, &c.... aa os Joint Hospital Board 
14 West Ham—Water Tower ... oy Union Guardians... a 
14 Crewe—Chimney Stack, &. .., Pee 
14 - Hull—QuayandShed .. 0... uu uss North-Eastern Railway Co. 
> 1d Lurgan, Ireland—School Building ..  ... teeeeeens 
me, 15 Warrington—Police Buildings and Offices a Watch Committee ... 
» Id Clydebank, Scotland—Burgh Buildings, Baths, &c. Commissioners 
, 16 Chartham Downs—Alterations to Lunatic Asylum ees 
» 16 Sowerby Bridge—Foundry, Mechanics’ Shops, &c. W.P. Hgliss ... see aes 
me- 19 Beckenham—Institute, Swimming Baths, &c. ... Urban District Council 
19 Wimbledon—Alterations, &c., to Cottage .. Ks Urban District Council ... Ba eee 
19 Ardrossan, Scotland—Hospital ...... ~~... +~ Ardrossan and Saltcoats Joint Hospital 
19 Penlee Point, Cornwall—Fog Signal House, &e. ... .. Corporation of Trinity House ... ay, 
19 Tunbridge Wells—53 Cottages and 5 Blocks of Tenements Corporation ... Ee ye Oe es ee 
- 19 Southall, W.—Infirmary and Cottages a .. St. Marylebone Guardians 
20 Shetfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. City Hospitals Committee 
20 Sheerness—Schools ts aD % me .. School Board.., a aia 
20 Penarth—Alterations to Schools ses .. School Board... ww. 44 
21 Basingstoke —Hospital .., 5 .. Urban District Council ... Se 


Lawrence Cove, co, Cork—Coastguard Station bist 
Hill End, near St, Albans—Hospital Block, &c. .., na 


County Lunatic Asylum Committee .., 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


J. W. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, Great Yarmouth. 

J. Wager, Offices, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Director of Works Department,21,Northumberland-ay.,W.C. 
F. J. C. May, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton, 

W. V. Gough, 24, Bridge-street, Bristol. 

Holton and Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

F, R. N. Haswell, Architect, Tyne-street, North Shields, 
H. Seaver, 128, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 

J. B, Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. 

D. N. Pape, Surveyor, Lake-road, Keswick. 

E. Seward, Architect, Queen’s-chambers, Cardiff. 

Ll. Smith, 20, Commercial-street, Aberdare. 

Estates Office, Fochabers. 

J. Sim, 160, High-street, Montrose. 

W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria-bldg3., Workington. 
J. C. Pardoe, Surveyor, Holton-road, Barry. 

Master of Workhouse, Herne Common, Kent. 

J. H. Money, Architect, Newbury. 

W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

J. H. Tooley, 6, Bridge-street, Boston. 

— Askwith, Resident Engineer, South-rd., Bishop Auckland. 
R. Lennard and Son, Architects, Cliff-street, Whitby. 

W. H. Travers, District Engineer, Public Offices, Eyremont. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
T. Cadle, Lynwood, Denmark-road, Gloucester. 

J. C. Rees, Architect, Neath. 

J. C. Rees, Architect, Neath. 

A. Coomber, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Kidderminster. 
T. Newbigging and Son, 5, Norfolk-street, Manchester, 

C. W. Dean, 3, Benson-street, Ulverston, 

Clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, 

Hopkinson and Talbot, 29, Princess-street, Manchester. 

T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull. 

Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall-sq., E., Belfast. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington. 

J. Hepburn, Clerk, Burgh-chambers, Clydebank. 

W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 

A. GC, Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 

J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Beckenham. 

C. H.Cooper,Council’s Engineer, The Broadway, Wimbledon. 
Fryers and Penman, Architects, Largs. 

E. G. Verity, 31, Golden-square, W. 

Borough Surveyor, Tunbridge Wells. 

A.S. Snell, 22, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 

Flockton, Gibbs, & Flockton, 15, St. James’s-row, Sheffield. 
L. Graut, Architect, High-street, Sittingbourne. . 
Seddon and Carter, Bank-buildings, St. Mary-st., Cardiff, 
J. Gibson, 3, New-street, Basingstoke. 

L. Grant, Architect, High-street, Sittingbourne, 
Carpenter-in-Charge, Queen’s College, Cork. 
G. 'P: Hine, 35, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


July 


27 


No date. 


” 
” 
%””? 


June 


oN ll ell ell ell aera eel sual ol 
NE AGA ONMNMNOSC MS 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


June 


” 
” 


” 
July 
9” 
” 


20 
27 
30 


3 
27 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS—Contir we |. 

Brighton—Alterations, &c., to Library, Museum, &e.... 
Brighton—Public Libriry Extension ye = or 
Worthing—Wes'eyan Church and Schools os ss 
Grays, Es:ex—Four Pairs of Semi-detached Houses, &c. 
Harrietsham, Kent—Schoolmaster’s House AN ae 
South Croydon—Private Residence ... 
Willesden—Three Cottag’s : 


ENGINEERING— 
Port Talbot, Wales—Main ... "bio A ae 
Naples—Harbour and Docks ... ee A; Ar 
Huddersfield—Electric Equipment to Tramways: 
Denbigh—Concrete Dam, W&e. ... Say +0 nae koe 
Lanark—Waterworks ... si noe sat sot os 
Lochgoiilhead—Waterworks ... 
South Shields—Water Tanks ... AN oa citi ae 
Huddersfield—Copper Rail Bonds for Electric Traction 
London, N.E.—Electricity Supply Mains ... oe i 
London, 8.W.—Fire Float ... £7 ey 
Manchester— Widening Line ... 
Shotley Bridge—Gasholder Tank 
York—Railway Branch... wa 
York—Branch Railway ... : = AF eo 
Belfast—Destructor see oad ib vas vee 
London—Hauling Engines... Sas 
Dudley—Electric Lighting Works ... 
Wolverhampton—Water Softener ... Sc eae aN 
Toronto, Canada—Tower Clock, Bells, & System of Clozks 
Horton, Christiania—T wo Centrifugal Pumps, &c. 
Southampton—Widening Stone Bridge ... ae at 
London, N.—Kitchen Fittings F = : 
Shanghai—Tramway Concession F 
Rio de Janeiro—Lease of Railways ... 


IRON AND STEEL— : 
London, S.W.—Steel Joists ... nae ait “D on 
London, 8.W.—Fencing Materials ... Sh vs sae 
Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne—Pulleys, &c. 
Winsford—Water Mains ee ina One 
Matlock—Steel Cable Tramway Grippers ... 


ROADS— 
Shrewsbury—Hire of Steam Roller, &c. 
Rushden, Northants.—Materials 
Kettering—Street Works 
Hastings—Cartage 5 
Elland—Street Formation 
Ely—Materials mae ae 
Keighley—Forming, &c., Roads 


London, N.—Wood Paving... 25 

Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland—Road Works ... ies 
London, W.C.—Sand, Ballast, Wood Blocks, &e. 

West Ham —Pitching and Private Street Works 
Tondon, S.E.—Kerbing, Tar Paving, &e. ... ep 
London, N.E.—Granite Spall and Broken Granite 
London, 8.E.—Granite Curb and Cubes ea 
London—Making-up Roadways, &c.... on Red 
Tunbridge Wel's—Sewering and Making-u» Roads 
Wolverhampton—Forming, &c., Street .. us RES 
Grays Thurrock—Granite Setts, &c. ai neh ne 
Folkestone—Three Roads a as ; - 
Cheriton, Kent—Three New Roads ... 
Wolverhampton—Granite Setts 


SANITARY— 
Market Harborough—Sewers, &e. ... 45 aes $5 
London, 8.E.—Brick and Concrete Sewer... iy 
Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne—Sewer .., 
Ryton-on-Tyne—Sewer ... oN ie aa ey a 
Chartham—Re-drainage, Rain-water Reservoirs, &. .., 
Berkhampstead and Northehurch —Sewers, &c. .., 
London, N.W.—Redrainage of Workhous2 
Halstead, Essex—Altering Drains, &c. 
Carlton, Barnsley—Sewerage Scheme 
Dover—Surface Drains and Sewers .., 
London, N.—Urinals aa 
Croydon —Sewering 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
London, E.C.—Pa‘nting Artizans’ Dwellings 
Leeds —Painting Municipal Buildings, &c. 
Cardiff—Painting Schools tea i ee 
Lisnaskea, Ireland—Painting, Whitewashing, &e. 
Aberdeen—Limewashing a, a es a 
Blaenayon—Painting an 1 Colourinz Chapel, &e. 
Liverpool—Painting Workhouse _.., ons : es 
Dover—Painting and Decorating Connaught Hall, &e.... 
Egham—Laying on Gas Supply to Schools Role 
London, §8.W.—Painting, Whitewashing, &c, 
Morpeth—Paint, Oils, Glass, &e. ... ii 
London, W.—Painting, &e., at Infirmary ... 
Macclesfield—Painting Two Gasholders 


TIMBER— 
South Hetton—Colliery Timber 
Genoa—Oak Wood ae oa ret 
London, W.C.—Timber, &c. ... ae 
Isleworth—Firewool 7 iva sen 


FOR WHOM, ~ 


Corporation ... ass tes bss 973 


National Schools... a ae 


seeeeenee 


Corporation ... =a act re 3 
North Wales Counties Lunatic Asy] 1m 
Upper Ward of the County on Boe 
Argyll County Council ... a0 ae 
Corporation oe Poss 
Corporation .., fas ras oe 
Hackney Vestry ite Say 35s 
London County Council ... nae 
Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Co. ... 
District Gas Company _... ae 
North-Eastern Railway Co. “F 
North-Eastern Railway Co. 

Public Health Committee... te we 
Anglo-Chilian Nitrate and Rly. Co., Ltd. 
Electric Lighting Committee A 
Corporation ... Ef ae 

Board of Control... Se ABS 
Government Dockyar1 Authorities 


tee 


Metropolitan Asylums Board ... 33 
Municipal Council .. ie a os wee 
Brazilian Government 


Battersea Vestry... bed is nD 
Southern Mahratta Rly. Co., Ltd. ee 
Urban District Council ay 


Urban District Council .., ae a ; 
Urban District Council ... me oes 


Atcham Rural District Council ... Pe 
Urban District Council ies 
Urban District Council 

Rural District Council 


Urban District Council 


Islington Vestry 

District Council +3 asf Ree 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields Vestry... 
County Borough ... ts 
Lewisham Board of Works 
Hackney Vestry - oN 
Greenwich Board of Works 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Corporation ae ows 

Streets Committee ... sae mr ee, 
Urban District Council ... ap aise 


Streets Committee .., ae of 


Rural District Council .., ae 
Lewisham Board of Works ms oe 
Urban District Council ... are ie 
Urban District Council me ane 
Kent Cnty. Lunatic Asylums Committee 
Joint Sewerage Committee te 4 
Guardians of St. John, Hampstead 
Workhouse Guardiaus eas 
Rural District Council 

Town Council aR re ae 
Tottenham Urban District Coune’l 
Rural District Council .., 7 


Corporation a 
Corporation ... soe 

Guardians 

Guardians re et <A 500 
Town Gouncil... A ise aes 
Select Vestry... 

Town Council... a ie SA Be 
School Board .., ies ns at AD 
Chelsea Guardians .., a a th 
Northumberland County Asylum or 
Paddington Guardians * Se Ea 
Gas Committee es fae 


Coal Company, Ltd... 4 
Spezia Dockyard Authorities akc 
St. Giles and Bloomsbury Guardians ... 
Brentford Union Guardians 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Tendring, Essex—Sewerage Scheme HA 
Edinburgh—County Buildings rath sed 
Wakefield—Central Buildings oie 
Buckie, Scotland—Bridge over Burn 
Harrogate—Kursaal a vas 
Lichfield—Grammar School 7 wee ve ne ae 
Plumstead—Municipal Buildings and Public Library ... 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£21 Ai; ar a a vee see 
£200, £100, £50 sve tee ay) oes 
£50, £30, £20 .., ooo dee ee vee 
£26 58. ... ve “4 ode see eee 
£150, £100, £75 obs ose ton tee 
£20 


£100; £75; 850.5 alone GES 


_Edwin Hughes, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Pht msi be: 


| FEOM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, — 


F. J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. 

S. Hunt, 129, Queen’s-road, Brighton, : 

J. Wills, Architect, Victoria-chambers, Worthint. - 
C. M. Shiner, 3, Bond-court, Walbrook, E.C. 

H. Benstead, Architect, Maidstone. ~~ 

W. Towell, 21, Buckinogham-street, Strand, W.C. 
T. F. Shaw, 60, Nicholl-road, Harlesden. 


J. Taylor, Sons and Santo. Crimp, 27, Great Georze-st, S.¥ 
Public Works Department, Rome. ? 
Borough Engineer, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield. 
J.T. Ward, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool. 

Warren and Stuart, 115, Wellington-street, Glasgow. 
A. Frew, 175, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

Borough Engineer, West Holborn, South Shields, 
Borouzh Surveyor, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield. 

R. Hammond, 64, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Clerk’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
T. Newbigging and Son, 5, Norfolk-street, Manchester 
C. A. Harrison, Ceatral Stition, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3 
C. A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. - 
City Surveyor, Belfast. 

Offices, 123, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C. 
Wilson and Storey, 65, Victovia-street, Westminster. 
J.W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampt 
Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, London, E.C. j 
Commercial Departmeat, Foreign Office, S.W. 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester, 
H. and C, Harst n, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, London, 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W 


s 


Vestry Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, S.W. E 
E. L. Thornton, 46, Quzen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.¥ 
E, Garside, Engineer, Town Hall-chbrs, Ashton-under-Lyn 
H. Hulse, Council’s Surveyor, Market-place, Winsford. “ 
A. M. Clarke, Surveyor, Town Hall, Matlock. : 


J. Everest, Clerk, St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. : 
W.B. Madin, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Rushden, R.S.0. 
T. R. Smith, Surveyor, Market-hill, Kettering. , 
D. Paine, Dist. Sury., Stonelynk Farm, Fairlight, Hastings 
C. F. L. Horsfall aud Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax, 
W. McKelvie, City Surveyor’s Office, Ely. 
Barber, Hopkinson, ard Co., Architects, Craven Banl 
chambers, Keighley. ; 
J. P. Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, N. ; 
J. Mullins, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Carrick-on-Suii 
G. Green, Town Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 
L. Angel, Surveyor, Towa Hall, Stratford, E. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. oe 
J. Lovegrove, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
Offices, 141, Greenwich-road, S.E. 
Offices, Norfolk House, Norfolk-street, W.C. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
J. W. Bradley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton, 
A. C. James, Council’s Surveyor, 53, High-street, Grays. 
H. B. Bradley, 52, Sandgate-road, Folkestone. 3 
Marler and Co., 95a, Gloucester-road, South Kensington. 
J. W. Bradley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 


J. B. Everard, 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester. é 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. i 
E. Garside, Engineer, Town Hall-chbrs, Ashton-under-Ly Wi 
J. P. Dalton, Engineer, Council Offices, Ryton-on-Tyne. — 
W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 
J. Lemon, 9, Victor‘a-street, S.W. ; a 
K. D. Young, 17, Southampton-street, Holborn. 

Clare and Ross, 66, Duke-street, Chelmsford, 

W. J. Lomax, 11, Fold-street, Bolton, 

H. E, Stilgoe, Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. : 
P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham, N. ‘ 
R. M, Chart, Surveyor, Union Bank-chambers, Croydon 


a 


Engineer to Corporation, Guildhall, B.C. ‘S 
City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds. 4 
Master, Ely Schools, Cardiff, 

J. O’ R. Hoey, Clerk, Union, Lisnaskea. : 
Sanitary Inspector, City Buildings, Aberdeen. 

B. Davies, Annie-street, Blaenavon. “i 
H. J. Hagger, Parish Offices, Brownlow-hill, Liverpool. 
H. E, Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 
J. A. Engall, Clerk, Clarence-street, Staines. 

W. Miller, 250, King’s-road, Chelsea. 

Medical Superintendent, Asylum, Morpeth. 

KE. H. Sim, 8, Craig’s-court, Charing Cross, 8.W. 

— Newbigging, Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 


a 


¢ 


J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
J. Appleton, Clerk, 57, Broad-street, W.C. 
W. Stephens, Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


District Council. 
Midlothian County Council. 
Wakefield Industrial Society, Ltd., Bank-street, Wakefiel 
Commissioners. > a 
Corporation. © oe : 
H. H. Brown, Clerk to Governors, Lichfield. 
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fO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. — DAGENHAM, 
_ESSEX.—Valuable BLOCK of FREEHOLD BULLD- 
ING LAND, comprising an area of 34 acres in an 
i sient corner position on the main London rv id, 
eight minutes from the station, with existing 
frontage of upwards of 700ft. to parish roads, and 
ripe for immediate erection of small houses, for 
which the demand is increasingly good. Excellent 
beds of sand and gravel. 


(J ESSRS. KEMSLEY will SELL the above 
Hy, AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., on MONDAY, 

INE 19th, at Two o’clock, in One Lot. 

Particulars of Messrs. WrenstEp and Hin», Solici- 

ors, Ormond House, Great Trinity-lane, E.C.; and of 

he Aucrionerrs, Railway Station, Woodford Green, 

od at Romford. 1 


0 BUILDERS AND OTHERS.—ILFORD.—Abso- 
lutely ripe FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, close 

© two parks and to Ilford Station, G.E.R., whence 
the city is reached in quarter of an hour. The land 
has important frontages to Ilford-lane, Hampton and 
Mortlake roads, and affords the choicest sites avail- 
able in the vicinity for the immediate erection of 
first-rate shops and Villas, for which there is a very 
‘keen and increasing demand from occupying pur- 
chasers. Ground rents readily created. Free con- 
yeyances, payment by instalments. 


ESSRS. KEMSLEY will SELL the above 

by AUCTION, at the Angel Hotel, Ilford, on 
VEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 14th, at SEVEN, in 
lots to suit all buyers. 

articulars of Messrs. Paterson, Sons, and CANDLER, 

icitors, 26, Bouverie-street, E.C.; of A. W. Hupson, 
isq., Architect, 42, Bishopsgate-street, E.C.; and of 
he AvotionrrRs, Railway Station, Woodford Green, 
od at Romford. i 


ee DING LAND (Freehold), at Buck- 
iF hurst Hill, Essex; frontage 155ft. to main 
ondon road; depth, 150ft., elevated position, over- 
0] Epping Forest ; ten minutes from station, and 
aoroushly ripe for ERECTION of SUPERIOR 
eo ENCES. Price only £600 to close estate, pay- 
ent by’ instalments if desired.—_Kerms.LeEys, Land 
gents, Woodford Green, 


¥ 


B2 

LAPHAM.—Frechold Bui'ding Land in the centre of 
@ populous, well-established district close to the 
Common and the Railway Station. 


VV EATHERALL and GREEN will SELL 
vo by AUCTION at the Murt, City, on MONDAY, 
ULY 3rd, at. TWO o'clock, 5 acres of FREEHOLD 
UILDING LAND, in six lots, each containing plots of 
0d depth, and possessing excellent frontages on 
scent Road, Abbevil’e Road, and Briarwood Read, 
ham. Also a block of Freeho'd Building Land at 
te corner of Ab»eville Road and Park-place, Clapham, 
a which at present stand Nos. 177 and 179, 
bbeville Road, and 88, 90, and 92, Park Place, but 
ich afford excellent facilities for the erection of 
eral houses. 
; iculars, with p'ans aud conditions of sale, may 
obtained of Mess s, Hawks, Stokes, and McKewan, 
jicitors, 101, Borough High-street, S.E.; and of the 
UCTIONEERS, 22, Chancery-lane. 1 


ae 


ARRINGAY PARK, Crouch Hill (outside the juris- 

diction of the L.C.C).—Freehold Building Estate of 

) acres, three minutes from the Broidway, and five 

minutes from the stition; ripe for immediate 

opment for tue erection of houses that readily 
and sell. 


EATHERALL and GREEN will SELL 
TL by AUCTION at the Mart, E.C.,on MONDAY, 
JLY 3rd, at Two o’clock, in one lot, the FREEHOLD 
DING ESTATE of over 5 acres in extent, upon 
h at present stand Nos, 13 to 28, Harringay Park, 
vy let and producing £1,070 1(s. per annum. This 
of 5 acres is all matured land, surrounded by good 
8, and ripe for the immediate creation of freehold. 
ound-rents, as about 2,000ft. of building frontage can 
sily be dealt with, and there also is the advantage to 
oe of the income from the existing rents 
ich will be receivable until the scheme of develop- 
it has been matured and the sites cleared. The 
strict is high and healthy, and modern houses are in 
eat demand. 

P. Ropyk, Esq., Solicitor, 701, Aldermanbury, E.C. 
rticulars at the Mart, and of the AucTIONEERS, 22, 
ancery-lane, 1 


TET STREET, CITY.—By orJler of the Governors 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.—A fine commanding 
uilding Site, occupying an area of about 2342 sq. ft. 
the south side and newly widened part of this 
at main thoroughfare, within about 40 yards of 
idgate-circus, having frontages of about 55ft. 6in. to 
ee seroct and 51ft. 5in, to St. Bride’s-avenue in the 
(facing St. Bride’s Church); remarkably well 
ed back and front, and suitable for the erection 
st-class shops and busines premises—a bank, 
paper or publishing offic:s, or other important 
ildings adapted to the position. 


“ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 
& FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER are instructed 
ET by AUCTION, at the MART, on TUESDAY, 
13th, at TWO, on a Building Lease, for a term 
years direct from the Freeholders, the very 
act and valuable SITE of Nos. 90, 91, and 92, 

+ eet, ard 2 and 3, St. Bride’s-avenue, in the Cily 
ondon. 
iculars, with plans, of Messrs. W1LDE, Moorr,, 
WiGston, Solicitors, 21, College-hill, Cannon- 
of Messrs. E, I’Ansoy and Son, Architects and 
rors, 7A, Laurence Pountney-hill, E.C.; at the 
Office, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and of the 
lONEERS, 80, Cheapside, 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


exl vii 


KINGSFIELD ESTATE, WATFORD, HERTS. 


EDGWIOK, SON, and WEALL will SELL 

by AUCTION, in a Marquee on the Estate, on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE [4th, 1899, at FOUR for FIVE 
o'clock, by direction of C, King-Smith, Esq., about 
144 Plots of very valuable FREKHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, fronting Eastbury-road, and the two roads now 
being formed. Adjoining Bushey Station on the 
L. and N.W, Railway, Oxhey Church, avd close to the 
town >of Watford; healthy situation, 260ft. above sea 
level, and dry soil. The plots will have frontages 
varying from 25ft. to 50ft., and with depths varying 
froia 150[t. to 200ft., and are very suitable for superior 
villa residences, Sewers, storm water drains, gas and 
Colne Valley water mains, are being laid in the roads. 
Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain on 
contract. Conveyances at stipulated fees. Tithe free, 
and land tax redeemed. 

Particulars, with plans and conditions, may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Hupsurn, Son, and Curcuirre, Bird- 
in-Hand-court, 76, Cheapside, London, E.C. ; and of the 
AUCTIONEERS, 38, High-street, Watford, Herts. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
panes 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 

useum, 


A 2CHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 


Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CaRpDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEED, 4 to 14 

octagon, 12s, to 16s. per cwt. ; Chisels, 6d. lb. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from +in., 
44d. 1b.—E. Dratry, Moore-street, Sheffield. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
{eae ASSISTANT (temporary) wanted 


in the office of a Licensed Victualers’ Architect in 
the W.C. district; able to take plans of existing pre- 
mises and assist with working drawings.—State age 
and full particulars to Box 1081, Bu1LpERsS’ JOURNAL, 1 


ANTED, at a small Terra-cotta Works 
near London, a thoroughly experienced KILN- 
SETTER and BURNER (to fill up time with pressing). 
Abstainer preferred.—Apply, stating terms, to “‘ Kiln, 
Box, 1074 ‘‘ BurnDERS’ JouRNAL”’ Office. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &e., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. ae 


RCHITECTS and QUANTITY SUR- 
VEYORS —Temporary ASSISTANCE rendered 

in taking-off, measuring, &c., either by commission or 
the hour ; reference given.—‘‘ H, RB. A.,’”’ 30, Fontarabia- 


road, Clapham Common. 3 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years 

experience. Special terms by arrangement,— anes 
veyor,” office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, U 


DVERTISER requires EVENING 

WORK; drawings in pencil rapidly and neatly 

finished ; rough sketches worked out and details pre: 
pared.—Apply ‘* W. T.,” 232, Dulwich Rise, S.H. 2 


SO Sere er ees peg we ee BE 
UILDER’S QUANTITIES and Estimates 
prepared. Measurements, Variations and Extra 
Accounts made, or Assistance given by an experienced 
Surveyor on reasonable terms,—Apply, M., 
146, Shepherd’s Bush-road, W. 1 


LERK of WORKS desires RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT (age 26); varied experience, alterations, 
sanitary work, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, and quantities; moderate salary ; highest testi- 
monials.—Box 1084, BuILDERS’ JouRNAL Office. 3 


A RCHITECT’S ASSISTAN!' (380) DIS- 
ENGAGED ; twelve years’ experience ; drawings, 
details, and usual office work; salary 3 guineas; per- 
manency in London desired. — Box 1085, BuILDERS 
JouRNAL Office. 1 


OUNG MAN seeks SITUATION; used 
to stores and office, has practical knowledge of 
jobbing work.—Box 1087, Burnprrs’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


OUNG MAN (21) seeks SITUATION in 
Builder’s Office; five years’ experience, used to 
ledger, time sheets, invoices, and the usual office 
routine; has general knowledge of trade; country 
referred; permanency.—‘‘ A, W.,”’ 31, Merton-road, 
ensington, 1 


TELEGRAMS: LONDO TELEPHONE 
Dividitore London,” No, 1011, Holbora 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manacer, JOHN B, THORP, Ancuitect & SuRVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO - COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
‘Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 
MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DEAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICGCH? 2. s.7) 6) TONG, PHN NX. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdon. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 

(Bea 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements: ‘ 
Six Lines or under... “Oe a vees, Olu 
Each Additional Line... aa eek vache 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: ; 
Six Lines or under ... aes sae asa 6 
Each Additional Line... oes aes ven, One 


(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) He ww 1-6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... ede re 
‘Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Ofices not 


later than 6 p.m, on Monday, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom ae .. 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


Advertisement Representatives for London : 
Messrs. HASTINGS BROS., Limited, 
Mowsray Hovussz, 

NoRFOLK STREET, 
Stranp, W.C. 
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Tw yEORDS, Luea. 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 


Pr el al tal lel lal Lal beh tah Le tet det del lnl lel tele lel tell lel lel lel lel lal tab Lah tab Lab Lala [leds 


ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE, 


Adamant Urinal Range. 


INSIDE SIZES. 


Height. Width. Depth. 
Large ... sob AOU aeg Ab IDe eee LOD 


Medium sve 4 21D ess p2OIN ayy in 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. 


=F HE ADAMANT 


AUT O:MATIC: 


SYPHON: 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 


Three Persons as shown. 


Length. Height. Dept _ 

Large... 7ft. 3in. sft. 2in. 1ft. 7i1 
Medium ... 6ft. 4ft. 7in. 1ft. 4i 
With Divisions on Top Facings, . 


No Marble or Slate, which are absorben 
vequirved. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cistern 


Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES. LARGE. 
For Two Persons ... IG AT? O 
For Three Persons, as shown Arf 200 7540 
For Four Persons, As ar 83° 05.6 
For Five Persons, Ps a 46 7 6 
For Six Persons, ; tga ae SON LATLO 


Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Continuou 


Mepium, 


£14 19 
Dae, 
28 15 
34 16 
42 6 


oono°o 


Cheaper Ranges 
- may be supplied in 
Buff Glaze. 


SUP UFRENERIRP RPI PP PPP PAPA APRA 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “‘ Cliffe Vale ’’ Potteries, Hanle DI 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Quotations given fo 
Ranges for any num 
of persons. — 


69, MOSLEY STREET, 


4 f [WITH -SVRVEYING-AND - SANITARY: SVPPLEMENTS. 


JUNE 14, 1899, : No. CCXXVII. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


THERE is no period 
‘so quickly forgot- 
ten as that whose 
ents have been described as “the history 
f the day before yesterday.” It is true of 
buildings as of nations. A few famous 
structures, each representative of an epoch, 
have established a hold upon the popular 
imagination, structures of long ago standing 
ut as landmarks, like Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral. Great streets 
also attract the mind and are themselves 
landmarks; unfortunately they are far too 
rare in London. Ancient ones like Cheap- 
side have been rebuilt, whilst those . of 
modern times leave an indefinite impression 
upon the spectator. But there is one com- 
paratively modern district which has a 
certain air of dignity and distinction, suitable 
bo a great capital; this is the London of the 
Regency and the first quarter of the present 
century. Inferior in grandeur to the great 
group at Westminster and not associated 
with the Thames, the starting point of the 
old builders of London, it is nevertheless 
effective and dignified. Modern changes in 
building material, and the conception of what 
a city should be undoubtedly threaten it, but 
when built it effected a genuine improvement, 


George the Fourth’s 
London. 


with greater knowledge and newer appli- 
ances can beat it. When our century opened, 
what is now the most typical part of the 
West End was a great labyrinth of slums. 
Trafalgar Square, “ the finest site in Europe ” 
was covered with courts andalleys which would 
have disgraced Whitechapel; these bore 
curious names suchas ‘the Carribee Islands,” 
and “the Bermudas,’ whilst “ Porridge 
Island” was full of cookshops; all accounts 

gree in describing them as mean, filthy, and 
disreputable. The northern part, including 
the site of the National Gallery, was long 
occupied by the King’s Mews. In an earlier 
age Chaucer had held the office of “ Clerk of 
the Mews at Charing,” then a village; but 
the Mews were removed, and a menagerie of 
wild animals took their place. Mean, tortuous 
streets, whose inconvenience was not atoned 
for by any picturesque character, or historic 
association, led north-westward to Oxford 
Street, a name then recently assumed from 
that of “The Oxford Road.” The Prince 
Regent lived at Carlton House, where Carlton 
House Terrace now stands, a Palladian 


large open screen of columns, whose purpose 

ras not obvious, and gave rise to many gibes. 

fo him, undoubtedly, the conception of a 

handsomer capital is due, but it would have 

emained unfulfilled had not an architect 

ypeared to give it form and substance. This 
a 


a si oy ’ 
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and it remains to be seen if our generation ~ 


alace not without merit: before it rose a. 


was John Nash. Perhaps no man that ever 
played a part in the rebuilding of a capital 
has been more sharply criticised; contempt 
has been heaped upon all his work ; it has been 
styled tame and formal, and he has been 
accused of not knowing the elements of his 
profession. Yet he produced a palatial 
quarter, convenient and dignified, and one 
street which is certainly the brightest, gayest, 
and airiest in the capital. That he was not 
the creator of any great building, nor an 
artist of high originality, may be admitted, 
but he understood proportion. His work 
was like that of Baron Haussman at a 
later period—to lay out thoroughfares, to 
give air and light, and to produce streets 
and squares in place of slums and 
alleys. In this he succeeded. He did not 
aim at the picturesque, as we understand 
it; his work is wholly Palladian, and, last 
but not least, he worked in stucco. This cir- 
cumstance indeed is but a detail, and one, too, 
over which he had probably no control, but it 
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has largely helped to prejudice him in the eyes 
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Nash’s monument. Its success is due to its 
excellent proportions ; a wide thoroughfare 
with houses of very moderate height, allows 
the sun’s rays to flood the pavement and 
shop-windows ; the Woods and Forests 
department is the ground landlord, and the 
leases contain a clause stipulating for 
frequent re-painting. It does not contain 
a single remarkable building, yet it is 
the most popular street in all England; 
it is bright almost at all times and_ its 
success and popularity are plainly due to 
its skilful design. In spite of the assumed 
“formality” of its Palladian, much variety 
exists in its designs, except in the Quadrant; 
but this is itself a clever piece of planning, 
and very effective with its bold, sweeping 
curves. Many obstacles were met with in 
carrying out the Prince Regent’s idea, and 
the present street is admittedly a compromise: 
originally it was intended that one wide 
street should start from Carlton House, and 
run in a straight line to Regent’s Park ; but 
private rights and interests interposed, and 


BEATEN METAL DOOR-PLATES AND HANDLES FOR A YACHT (ESCUTCHEONS COVERING 


KEYHOLES ARE ALSO IN BEATEN METAL; 
(See p. 


EXECUTED BY EDGAR SIMPSON. 


of the present generation. We little realise 
the sort of London from which Nash—helped 
and supported by the Prince Regent—really 
rescued us. He was bitterly assailed in his 
own time. Yet he found some supporters, 
though not until his work was complete and 
could be seen in full. ‘“ Whether the 
stranger,’ said an appreciative critic in the 
New Monthly Magazine, “traverses the 
splendid line of Regent Street, the Quadrant 
and Portland Place, until he reaches the . 
Regent’s Park, beautifully disposed and laid 
out in walks and groves, dotted with elegant 
villas. . or takes his way from Waterloo 
Place towards Somerset House, and sees 
before him streets and places and arcades 
occupying the sites of the filthiest courts 
imaginable, his first inquiry will be to whose 
taste, genius and enterprise are these im- 
provements owing? He will be answered 
that they are all attributable to the genius, 
energy and talent of Mr. Nash, to abuse and 
ridicule whom was the fashion of the time in 
which he liyed,”’ Regent Street is really 


HANDLES ARE CAST.) DESIGNED AND 
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Nash was compelled to divert it at the top of 
the rising ground. Resolved, however, upon 
carrying it northward parallel to the original 
line, he happily solved the difficulty by taking 
it round a quadrant. As we now see it, the 
street is much injured by the loss of its Dorie 
colonnade ; this was removed in 1848, and a 
rather feeble balcony substituted. The cost 
of the entire street was as nearly as possible 
a million and a half sterling. To the Prince 
Regent and Nash we owe Regent's Park, 
originally known as Marylebone Park Fields. 
Nash commenced it in 1812, at the same time 
as Regent Street. Here again detraction 
has followed him, for if the park be admired 
for its skilful arrangement and planting of 
ornamental timber and shrubs, Nash’s terraces 
—that is, all except Cornwall and Munster 
and Cambridge Gate, which has been rebuilt 
—are condemned as spiritless. On the whole, 
however, they are lines of pleasant, comfort- 
able English homes, in accordance with the 
taste of the time; if not picturesque, they 
are at least free from affectation, and they 
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act as a frame to the wide expanse of green- 
sward and stately trees. One of the most 
beautiful features of the park is the Regent's 


Canal, with its green banks and May trees; | 


this, too, is partly Nash’s design, though James 
Morgan was the engineer—an association 
of two allied professions, which, if adopted in 
our ‘own day, might have saved many mis- 
takes. Returning to Pall Mall, the United 
Service Club is by Nash; the Atheneum, its 
opposite neighbour, is by a man who has been 
too quickly forgotten, Decimus Burton. 
How will the former fare if the whole neigh- 
bourhood be rebuilt on the colossal scale of 
the Carlton Hotel, which already somewhat 
dwarfs it? And how will Regent Street look 
if structures towering to the height of that 
which has taken the place of Hanover Chapel 
are raised on both sides and throughout its 
length. What will become of its light and 
sunny appearance ? It may be noted that in 
Paris, where new streets are very wide and 
the sky is very bright, the limit of height for 
many years was 60ft.; in London (by the 
London Streets and Building Acts) it is 80ft., 
and that too in a climate which is not too 
liberally provided with light. But in the 
matter of street designing proportion is 
everything, and here, whatever his other 
defects, Nash was simply admirable. The 
Marble Arch is his design; it originally 
stood in front of Buckingham Palace, and 
was removed to Cumberland Gate, Hyde 
Park, in 1851. It sorely needs completion 
in the form of a group of statuary above it. 
The arch is of pure Carrara marble, and 
cost. thirty thousand pounds. Trafalgar 
Square and its approaches are not wholly 
Nash’s work. The National Gallery has been 
as much criticised as any production of his, 
but it is due to Wilkins. The latter was 
capable of better designs, as witness his 
excellent portico and court at University 
College. The story of his National Gallery 
is a painful one. He was given the old 
columns, entablatures, and other stonework 
of Carlton House, then being pulled down, 
and told to work them into his gallery. He 
did his best, but was thwarted and embarrassed 
at every turn by his employers. His history 
illustrates only too well the way in which 
England treats her architects. J. C. P. 


OUR COMPETITION. 


f pte following is a complete list of the 
designs received :— 

Abacus, Ad Rem, Ad utrumque paratus, Ad 
Valorem, Albion, Alfio, Appliqué, Aurora 
Borealis, Barbara, Black “ @,” Bluebell, Brum, 
Build, C on'M, Caractacus, Carnation, Casement, 
Charter, Christian, Cleopatra, Clerk of Works 
(two sets), Clodhopper, Comfort and Conveni- 
ence, Compass, Cottage Ornée, Craignez Honte, 
Cypress, Domi, Domus, Dormouse, Dulce Do- 
mum, Dulce Domum 2nd, Dum Spiro Spero, En- 
deavour, Eros, Esprit, Firefly, 500 to 1 Chance, 
Flint, Forward, Fox, Furor, Gables, Gipsy, 
Gordon, Gradatim, Gray’s Inn, Grey Man, 
Guido, Habitacle, Hawthorn, Heather, Heather 
2nd, Hen Pewyl, Home, Homé 2nd, Home- 
stead, Horndean, Hospice, How, Ingle, Joss, 
Kentish Rag, Knight, Kooms, L.A.Q., 
L.N.Z., Lib Nell, Lilac, Long and Low, 
Long and Low 2nd, Lyn, Man of Kent, Martello, 
Meliora Sperando, Muff, N. or M., Nemo, XIX. 
Century (two sets), No. 113, North West, 
Nulli Secundus, Ogee (two sets), Old Time 
Glory, Pippa, Préx d’Accomplir, Pulo, Q.E F., 
Quercus, Quex, Quis, Raider, Red Rose, Red 
Roofs, Regis, Rex, Riggs, Rough Cast, Rus, 
Rustic, St. Crispin, Seagull, Simplex, Squirrel, 
Sou’ Wester, Speedwell, Star, Strata, Sun- 
shine, Sussex, T Square, Tempus Fugit, 
Thatch, Thatch Roof, Thislixum, Thrums, 
Torso, Trilby, Try, Tucro, 23, Tyke, Unus, 
Vau, Vim, White Heather, Whist, Yew, 
Young ’Un, Young Will. 

“Othniel has only sent’ two plans with his 
envelope and will therefore be disqualified. . 


On Reflection. 


g THERE seems to be at 
the present time a dis- 
position in many quarters 

to return to medieval ideas and practices. 

The ecclesiastic seeks to restore in the church 

the ritual of pre-Reformation days; the art 

worker finds his Golden Age in days before 
the invention of machinery, when every 
craftsman had a chance to be—and often was 

—an artist; the social reformer longs for the 

return of the simpler forms of living and the 

more human relationships between masters 
and men that characterised an earlier age. 

Within certain limits the tendency no doubt 

makes for good. It is well to remember that 

our modern progress is not unmixed gain, 
and that in spite of our increased wealth and 
enlarged opportunities there are some 
beautiful things that we have lost, or are in 
danger of losing. But although it is well to 

preserve what was good in the spirit of a 

former age, it is impossible to preserve forms 

and usages that had their raison d’ etre in 
conditions that have passed away ; placed in 

a different environment these become out of 

place and even ridiculous. For this reason 

we are not disposed to regard the coming 
revival of that old English form of enter- 
tainment, the Masque, as possessing more 
than a merely antiquarian interest. The Art 

Workers’ Guild have been hard at work on 

the scheme for nearly two years, and they 

will shortly produce at the Guildhall an 

entertainment which is to reproduce—with a 

difference—the form of histrionie art which 

delighted our forefathers of two centuries 
ago, and commanded the best poetic and 
artistic talent of the time. It is this 
combination of efforts by various art 
workers—poet, artist, musician—that gives 
to the Masque much of its charm in the eyes 
of its admirers. We gather from certain 
forewords that have appeared in the press 
that there is to be a moral purpose under- 
lying the Allegory. We are to witness the 
discomfiture of dragons and demons, includ- 
ing such up-to-date examples as Philistinus, 

Scampius, Slumlordus, and Jerry, and we 

are to be instructed thereby, as our fathers 

before the days of Board Schools were in- 

| structed by witnessing miracle plays. Did 

we not believe the Art Workers to be serious 

people, we should be tempted to regard the 
whole affair as an elaborate joke. But we 
are assured that it has a serious purpose, 
which is nothing less than to show how 

London may become in future the most 

beautiful as well as the greatest of cities. 


The Revival o 
Medizvalism. 


THAT is an end well 
worth striving for. It 
is worth while, however, to consider along. 
what lines we may most reasonably hope for 
anything like a general revival of a sense of 
the beautiful. We are convinced that it is 
not to be sought by the restoration of 
customs and forms belonging to a less 
scientific, if a more picturesque, age, or by 
waging hopeless warfare against machinery, 
factories, and railways. The wiser and 
more practical course is to accept frankly, 
even thankfully, these modern conditions and 
seek to engraft upon them such elements of 
beauty as we can. We may admire the 
ideals of Ruskin and William Morris, and 
wish it were possible for every workman to 
take a pleasure in his work, to put into it 
some individuality and some thought. But 
unfortunately this is not possible under 
modern conditions; the introduction of 
machinery into nearly all trades, with the 
resultant division of labour and enormously 
increased output, has converted the art- 
craftsman of’ a former generation into the 
mere machine-minder. The community on 
the whole benefits from this, but it is inimical 
| to the cultivation of the wsthetie sense and 
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of some other of the higher qualities. That 
side, therefore, of a man’s nature which is 
starved in the process of his daily toil must 
be cultivated by other means. <A _ good 
example of one way in which this may be 
done is afforded by the model village at 
Port Sunlight, which Messrs. Lever 
Brothers have erected for the accommo- 
dation of the workpeople engaged at their 
soap factory. We fear there can be little 
that is wzsthetic or elevating in the daily toi 
of the hands at a soap factory. But soap, 
one may suppose, is a necessity of even a 
comparatively primitive civilisation ; soap_ 
factories, therefore, there must be. One 
can well believe that their charming 
village home, with its picturesque and well- 
built cottages, its ample breathing spaces, 
and its opportunities for self improvement 
and healthful recreation must exercise on the 
workers an elevating and refining influence, 
and provide just the antidote that is needed 
for the deadening influences of factory life. 
The village has attracted attention even 
outside England, and we note that it forms 
the subject of an illustrated article in the 
American “ Architectural Review ” for May. 
It shows how important a part the architect 
may play in the beautifying and uplifting of — 
the common life, even under the economic 
conditions that prevail to-day. It would be 
an enormous gain to the community, in more 
ways than one, if villages such as this were 
to spring up on the outskirts of every manu- 
facturing town, providing the workers with 
cleaner, healthier, cheaper, and more beauti-_ 
ful homes than they could possible find in the 
crowded tenements of the city. } 
An Exhibition has just 
been opened at the Im- 
perial Institute which 
deserves attention alto- 
gether apart from any scientific or artistic 
value possessed by the articles exhibited. It 
is a display of practical work executed b 

candidates at the examinations for 1899 of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
and its interest lies in the fact that it affords 
a rough means of gauging the extent and 
value of the technical and technological in- 
struction those who are to be the skilled 
workmen of the futureare receiving. Itis a 
matter of national importancethat thisinstruc-_ 
tion should be thorough and efficient, and 
that large numbers of young workmen should 
take advantage of it. There is practically no 
other means in these days for maintaining and 
raising the standard of workmanship. Even 
in those trades where apprenticeship is still 
the rule, it is very seldom made the means of 
giving a lad the thorough training needed to 
make him a master of his craft. Inthe stress 
of modern competition, masters and foremen 
cannot find the time, even if they have the in* 
clination, to give their apprentices an all-— 
round training. The Duke of Devonshire, in 
opening the exhibition last Friday, paid a 
well deserved tribute to the Institution 
which has been the pioneer of technical in- 
struction in England, During recent years’ 
many other bodies—School Boards, County 
Couneils and Polytechnics—have taken 
up the work of technical and manual train- 
ing, and most of them have modelled their 
efforts on the City and Guilds Institute. 
There is room for all the work that is being” 
done in this direction, and for much more. 
The artisan students in the registered classes 
of the Institute throughout the country 
number over 34,000. "That isa good-record, but , 
it still remains true that.the great majority of 
young artisans are as yet untouched by these 
efforts and those of similar organisations. 
What is now wanted is to arouse in masters 
and workmen alike so strong a sense of the 
importance of technical and technological 
education in these days of foreign competi-— 
tion, that they shall be equally anxious to take 
advantage of all the opportunities available. 


The Need for 


Technical © 
Instruction. 
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THE PERMANENT GALLERY 


By ERNEST RADFORD. 


_N institution, the value of which is un- 
_ doubted, has lately been opened at No. 9, 
ington Road, South Kensington. The 
we are told, is to give designers and 
ftsmen an opportunity they might not 
herwise have of showing their best in 
mdon. In order that there may be no sus- 
zion of its being either shop or bazaar, there 
No commission exacted on*sales, and the 
derate fees that are paid are expected to do 
more than merely support the establish- 
There would hardly be room for any 
work in the place even if there were any 
re to admit it, and the consequence is that 
visitor sees a surprising proportion 
ally good things. The absence of any- 
ing amateurish seems to limit the critic to 
expression of his opinions on style. An 
ute purist might wish that evidently 
ul work were not so liberally bestowed 
on things designed in a fashion which he 
mself does not approve of, but the more 
tholic mind, that sees nothing but beauty 
Art,” will have little to do but praise. 
fhe illustrations which accompany this 
are supplied in the main by artists 
og as far from London as Nottingham 
Altringham, Cheshire. There are many 
arly placed, to whom the advantages of 
an establishment should be considerable, 
d others, even more numerous, who for all 
tical purposes might as well be in Jericho 
the outlying suburbs of London. . Who- 
visits the place within the next few 
s will be shown designs by Miss Eustace 
frieze and brocade) which must be 
aired ; by Miss Lowndes, some delightfully 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


imperfect “ wood-white ” glass for window 
panings, which she herself makes. Mr. J. M. 
Ellwood is very well-known for what he 
makes and designs of furniture, but is now 
courting fame with brooches and jewels 
which he has designed or executed. Mr. 
Ellwood prefers the lumpier kinds of old 
furniture ; while Mr. Chas. Spooner’s taste is 
for cabinet work at once light and durable 
—the design of the simplest, and the ornament 
reduced to a minimum, so that the thing itself 
commands praise, not what has been lavished 
upon it. 

Mr. R. M. Nance shows a three-fold screen 
of which no idea can be given in prose. 
Although simply a painting in oil it is deco- 
rative to an amazing degree. The subject, a 
“ Whirlpool” describing a circle as large as 
the extent of the surface allows, into which 
will be drawn, unless human effort can save it, 
the wierdest sea-faring vessel that ever has 
been depicted. This alone is worth a long 
journey, and most certainly should be seen. 

To return to our illustrations, they are 
examples*of repoussé and pierced metal work 
supplied by the kindness of Mr. Edgar Simp- 
son ; of wood-carvings by Mr. Joseph Phillips ; 
and of decorative designs by Miss H. M. 
Pemberton, 


NURSERY RHYMES FOR 
BUILDERS. 


Prepared by the London County Council under 
the provisions of: the 164th Section of the 
London Building Act, 1894 


“DICKERY, DICKERY, DOCK.” 
(By-law 1891 [3]). 
Dickery, dickery, dock! 
A place-brick’s not a stock ; 
But sure as a gun, 
It will pass for one, 
If you know what’s o’clock. 


A Central Fire Station at Scarborough. 
—The Streets Committee of the Scarborough 
Corporation have approved of a scheme for 
erecting a central fire station in North Marine 
Road, at acost of £3,000. Tenders are invited. 


A New School for the Catholic Blind 
is to be erected at West Derby at a total cost 
of about £4,000. The building is to be of 
plain Gothic description in brick, and has 
been designed by Messrs. Linnott, Linnott, 
and Powell, architects, of Harrington Street, 


| Liverpool. 


Improvements at Middlesbrough.—The 
first sod of a new road and railway on the 
north bank of the Tees, opposite Middles- 
brough, was cut by Sir Lowthian Bell a short 
time ago, and Sir Joseph Pease, M.P., laid 
the foundation-stone of the new Tees Con- 
servancy offices at Middlesbrough, 


ness ever being considered. 


NOTES ON ART.* 


By WILLIAM MEEK PAGE. 


(Concluded from page 264, No. CCXXVI.) 


ET us look at a modern suburban villa. 
When you approach it you are conscious 

of receiving a shock as the glaring mass of 
stoneand plate glass bursts upon your affrighted 
gaze. The front is heavily ornamented, the 
sides and back are destitute of any adornment 
—we are evidently not intended to look at 
these—and the whole thing forms a mass; 
there is no grouping, form, or proportion, 
given toit. The front railings and gates are 
heavy and florid with gilded tips ; the walk, of 
uncomfortable, crunchy gravel, has painfully 
correct flower beds on either side and rustic 
seats of iron. The foot seraper is crude and 
ugly, and you are not meant to scrape your 
boots thereon. The front door is of imitation 
oak or walnut, and there is now, alas! no 
quaint “tirlin pin” or knocker; ah! no, we no 
longer knock for admission, we have to “push.” 
The tiles in the lobby arrest your attention 
and deviate your footsteps because of their 
vividness and slipperiness. The glass door, 
resplendent in red and blue glass, still looks 
painfully newly varnished and actually sticks 
as you push it open. If you gain the further 
side of the coat and hat stand without several 
more “tiles” and sticks obstructing the way 
—for. hats have a knack of falling off those 
stands—you will find yourself confronted by the 
staircase, a stretch of wood and varnish, with 
more red and blue light. The lobby lamp has an 
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ELECTRIC BELL-PUSH. 


almost toy-shop appearance, while the cornice 
and plaster ornaments which literally cover the 
ceiling are too much for any words. The 
ceilings are too high; the windows far too 
large, admitting too much light, and letting 
all the heat escape; the venetian blinds are 
green and noisy ; the chimney place is a sham; 
it is of iron or slate or wood, but pretends to 
be much more, something finer; its proportion 
is bad, as is also that of the doors; cornices, 
architraves and mouldings are all too large. 
In fact, those things are used in houses, up the 
street and down the street, without their fit- 
Nor will I 
guarantee the efficacy of drains and flues, for 
I have seen the smoke finding an outlet for 
itself at the gasalier (another wonderful 
feature) and at the window. But enough ; 
everywhere unrest, bad taste. Art conspicuous 
by its absence. Pia 
Nothing has form, proportion, dignity, 
beauty, but on every hand are inconsistencies 
in design and colour, untruthfulness in con- 
struction, and very often bad workmanship, 
all the result of a work over which there was 
no presiding spirit, on which there were no 
love and knowledge lavished. Why make 
your door of deal and then grain it oak—that 
ae Pe cae, EE AES ye SE PL oe 
* Abstract of a paper read before the Perth Archi- 
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form of decoration dear to railway companies ? 
Why have your chimney-piece of wood and 
‘make it imitate marble? Why hide that 
joining in the wood if it is well made? Why 
elaborate with ridiculous ornament the front 
of your house? Some people ignore the 
vulgar show and look round the corners. 
Why build your house of brick or wood and 
then try to make it resemble stone? Why do 
we do all this and then make a futile effort to 
make our home “artistic” by smearing jim- 
crack furniture with enamel and crowding our 
rooms with ill-made, impossible furniture, 
screens and vases, making them like some 
fancy bazaar? Everywhere we have super- 
ficialities, shams, inappropriate ornament, 
ponderous ugliness. 

This is not Art because it is not true, not 
genuine. Architecture is building in its best 
form, constructive and artistic, and if truth 
is not in the foundations it is idle to suppose 
that it can blossom forth into beautiful forms 
on the facade. Let everything we build be 
genuine, let that be the first essential. Let us 
employ our materials in an honest straight- 
forward manner, putting forth our best skill 
and best workmanship, allowing nothing to be 
hidden, nothing to appear what it is not, 
everything to perform its own part and tellits 
own story. Begin at the foundation, working 
from a genuine specification, with genuine 
materials, even up to the very apex, and 
the result will be a genuine whole, highly 
artistic, because of its genuineness and 
truth. 

How much happier might the people be if, 
instead of the squalor and sordidness charac- 
teristic of our most recently erected towns, the 
streets were lined with beautiful buildings ; 
the houses more attractive and artistic; the 
churches more worthy of our creed. ‘A 
picture remains in the gallery ; a book upon 
its shelf, but our buildings are for ever before 
our eyes on our daily walks, and depress each 
passer-by by their ugliness, or elevate him by 
their beauty.” 

Do not suppose for a moment that I in any 
way suggest a mere system of picture making, 
houses that will merely be pleasing to the eye. 
They must, in the first instance, be con- 
structed on the soundest principles, and every 
precaution taken to ensure perfect sanitation 
and hygienic requirements. They must not 
only be adornments to the town, but must do 
something to alleviate disease, suffering, and 
death in all densely populated centres, teach- 
ing the people not only the laws of beauty, 
but helping them to lead cleaner, sweeter, 
healthier lives. I plead for improved Archi- 
tecture, for more beautiful buildings. I do 
not mean highly decorated ones, but buildings 
which shall be beautiful irrespective of their 
adornment, beautiful in form, conception, pro- 
portion and grouping. I do not say that 
elaborate buildings may not be highly artistic, 
but unless the same magnificent scheme can 
be carried throughout, and that correctly, the 
mere ornament is futile. Men have not per- 
formed their duty when they build an erection 
for the accommodation of themselves, their 
manufactory or trade; they still owe a duty 
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to their fellow men, to Art, and to themselves. 
The amenity of their city is in their hands. 
Let them remember that all that remains of a 
people are its literature, painting, and archi- 
tecture, and that every time a man builds he 
raises unto himself a monument, which -shall 
remain when he is not. It is not sufficient to 
have a history of Art, but it is our duty to 
add to it worthily, and to have present day 
architecture of a high order. “ Degrade first 
the arts if you would mankind degrade,” 
Blake. 

And now I should just like to point out 
that while everyone who builds bears a great 
responsibility, yet itis to the architect we look 
to carry out every scheme worthily, and his 
responsibility is still greater. His duties are 
multitudinous and are daily becoming more 
so, but this is no excuse for his doing bad or 
slovenly work. He must thoroughly under- 
stand his client and grasp his client’s ideas ; 
if the building is for manufacturing purposes 
he must acquire a knowledge of the require- 
ments; if a house, of the people’s habits aid 
so on, and by dint of going into and 
mastering every detail, however small, pro- 
duce a whole as nearly perfect as may Le. 
He must spend his client’s money to the 
best advantage, and spare himself no pains 
to produce a building, well and economically 
built, and an architectural acquisition to the 
town. He must see that the work is carried 
out strictly in accordance with his intentions 
and that the proper materials are used, con- 
tenting himself not only with specifying the 
best materials, but, by means of supervision, 
seeing that they are used and everything is 
carried out correctly. He must take his client 
along with him in everything, reasoning 
gently, but firmly, against those proposals of 
which he does not approve and which he 
knows t) be wrong, accepting thankfully the 
suggestions that are good ; every new under- 
taking will then prove itself to be an educa- 
tion to both client and architect and will 
contribute greatly to the advancement of good 
art. 

Happily we have to-day architects who are 
working hard to raise the standard of our art, 
and we have artists co-operating with them 
and lending them valuable assistance. Our 
delightful domestic architecture has been 
revived and is built at the hands of such 
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- only by paying careful attention to ever 
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eminent architects as Norman Shaw, Erne; 
Newton, C. F. A. Voysey, John Belcher, Gra: 
and Ould, and others. A hundred years 4; 
the artist was a man who painted large ¢ 
pictures, the larger the better. To a gre 
extent, this idea still lingers, but it is beim 
replaced by the artist suggested by the tim 
of the Early Renaissance, when each paint 
was a craftsman in some form of art wot 
As it was then, it is beginning to be realis 
now that to the true artist no form of a 
work is other than acceptable. Already 
some parts is great improvement  effecte 
already we have men who realise their du 
and who are establishing beautiful comm 
ties ; but ruts are deep and‘mankind is ca 
and we must content ourselves with hel 
on and seeing that the progress, if slow, 
sure. Sa 

I take it for granted that you are 
more or less interested in this, and thatt 
object of an Architectural Society is not t 
study of Architecture alone, but that you ta 
a sincere interest in Art in the widest set 
and are anxious to promote art cultt 
amongst the people. ‘This, indeed, i 
duty. How, then, may we pursue this Da 
a path bordered with pure delights, leading 
a goal which is golden and satisfying beye 
measure? It is only by dint of hard, 7 
ceasing work that we can ever hope to 
masters of our profession to any extent 


pertaining to the office work, from the mer 
detail, observing system, care and thorou 
ness, acquiring a complete knowledge of © 
struction and design, attaining proficiency 
draughtsmanship, and conjointly with thi 
regular inspection at the building 
learning how things are actually don 
seeing what you design and draw on 
perpetuated in lasting material. Al 
it may be given to few of us to become 
architects, yet we have all our own part 
perform, however small, and just as the 
master painters used to employ their p 
paint in a seemingly unimportant p 
their immortal canvasses—a part, howe 
that helped to make up the magnificent W 
—so must we endeavour to make our § 
part thorough, realising that “trifles m 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle. 
can study in our schools of art, - 
academies, our galleries, and in our libra 
we can study in the woods, by the river 
the hill. ES ae a 
Nature lies before us, boundless 
haustible, full of beauty, ceaseless che 
romance and mystery. Her fountain 
filled with unending knowledge a 
unplumbed depths. We have the mas 
of the past and those of to-day tos 
enjoy. Do not give way to criticism 
fault finding, which is futile and un 
but look earnestly and searchingly f 
good and beautiful. 
The history of Art is long, but it 
finished. The age of Painting is not 
The time of Sculpture has not yet been 
cluded. Literature and Poetry sha 
remain to sing of what is goodand 
Architecture has not ceased to rear 
man and his arts. These things b 
times and all peoples, and though th 
come may not be like those of th 
look with confidence into the future 
assured that man will continue to 
Art is truth; that he will sti 
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timulated by the golden record which trails 
ehind him into the shadowy past, and 
ontinue in these paths which have been trod 
or countless ages to the Glory of God and the 
vetterment of man. 


ACCOUNTS FOR ARCHITECTS. 


3y HENRY CALDER MARSHALL, F.C.A. 


the hope of gathering some useful infor- 
mation on this subject, I recently called 


pon two architects of my acquaintance. In - 


eply to my questions as to how they kept 
heir accounts and what books they made use 
f, architect No. 1 replied, “ Accounts! books! 
yes! I have my bank pass-book and keep 
letter book ; now, what more can I want?” 
aid architect No. 2,“ I keep a letter-book 
nd have my bank pass-book, and they are 
uite enough for me.” 
Now I hope you will not imagine that I for 
ne moment think, that if I called upon all the 
rchitects whose names appear in the “ London 
ost Office Directory,” I should receive similar 
rmation. I should hope not; but one 
aing I feel sure of, and that is, there are very 
lany professional men who keep no accounts 
f all, or who have a system of accounts, 
mewhat similar to my friends’, consisting of 
bankers’ pass-book and a letter-book, totally 
ladequate either to the requirements of their 
usiness or even as a record of their household 
4 personal expenditure. 
IT would therefore call my readers’ attention 
) a few remarks, firstly, as to the necessity 
ad advantage of keeping proper accounts ; 
nd, secondly, as to a simple system of 
counts, suitable for the profession of an 
echitect, and I would ask their indulgence 
‘I appear to go too much into detail. We 
ave to build up as we go along, “ Line 
pon line, precept upon precept, here a little, 
were a little,” until we have the fabric fully 
mipleted, a credit both to the architect and 
) the builder—or I should say to the accoun- 
mt and book-keeper. 
Firstly, then, as to the necessity and ad- 
oan of keeping proper accounts. Among 
er purposes, accounts, proper and correct, 
ay be required for the following :— 
(a) Showing the amount of business done, 
x the purpose of admitting a new partner 
‘for partnership adjustments ; 
(b) Showing the profits for the purpose of 
me tax, or for production to the assessors 
> commissioners ; 
(¢) For production to bankers or others in 
le case of requiring a temporary loan ; 
(@) For production (if necessity requires it) 
the Law Courts ; 
©) For showing profits, in order to arrive at 
of the goodwill and for ascertaining 


RVED OAK PANEL. BY JOSEPH PHILLIPS. 
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AND 
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BY JOSEPH PHILLIPS. 


the amount of outstandings for the prepara- 
tion of the accounts for probate, or for the 
administration of an estate in the case of 
intestacy ; 

(f) And last, though not least—but let us 
hope it will never be required by any reader 
of the BurnpErs’ Journat—for the purpose 
of the deficiency account under the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Let us now deal with each of these headings 
seriatim. 

(a) Suppose an architect in practice finds 
his business increase in such a way that the 
work becomes too much for him. He requires 
a partner to bring in a certain amount of 
capital and to relieve him of some part of the 
work. The architect, knowing that he has a 
good and well-established connection, is natur- 
ally not particularly anxious to let anyone 
come in and take a share of his hard-earned 
business for nothing, so decides to make the 
incoming partner pay a good round sum for 
the goodwill, and arbitrarily fixes an amount. 
The incoming man demurs at the figure asked 
and enquires how it has been arrived at. 
“Oh!” says the architect, who like my friends 
relies on his bank pass-book, “look at what 


my takings have been,” and so he takes the / 


total of the “payments in” side of the pass- 
book quite oblivious to the fact that there 
might be items received in the business that 
have not been paid into the bank, and vice 
versd, there might be sums paid into the bank 
that do not pertain to the business; there 
might also be ;loans which would go to swell 
the total, without really, of course, being 
takings of the business ; there might, also, be 


amounts of cheques returned for re-endorse- | 


ment and paid in a second time; and above 
all the pass-book might be wrong—bankers’ 
clerks like other men are not infallible. On 
the other side there might be loans repaid 
and cheques paid in but returned for endorse- 
ment, andjcertainly, any cheques that have 
been drawn but not presented, would not 
appear in the pass-book at all. 

The banker’s pass-book is all very well and. 
useful for showing the state of your banking 
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account at any given date, but for no other 

purpose. It cannot take the place of a 

properly drawn up and correctly kept cash- 
ook, 

The incoming partner objects to taking 
only the pass-book figures, so an accountant 
is called in, who, with a great deal of per- 
severance and at a considerable expenditure 
of time, and at the expense of the architect, 
produces an account by analysing the pass- 
book and writing up a proper cash-book there- 
from, and from the counterfoils of the paying- 
in book and cheque-book, and going carefully 
and systematically through the letter-book, 
and writing up commission book, etc., from it. 
This account shows the profit to be consider- 
ably less than it was thought to be, and much 
to the chagrin of the architect the negotiations 
fall through. Now had there been an adequate 
system of accounts showing properly the 
takings and the net profits of the business, 
correct figures would have been submitted in 
the first place to the proposed incoming 
partner, and the negotiations would probably 
have been carried through to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Of course, where a partnership has already 
been entered into, it is more than ever a 
necessity to keep true and correct accounts 
and to have a proper system of book-keeping. 
Do we not often hear of disputes and dis- 
agreements between partners, and of final 
adjustments of partnership accounts. 

You will, I think, quite see that with only 
the pass-book before us we get no information 
on the following points essential to the making 
up of a correct balance sheet and profit and 
loss account :— 

1. Money owed and owing at the commence- 
ment of the financial year. 

2. Money owed and owing at the close of the 
financial year, 

3. Business in hand, both at the commence- 
ment and end of year. 

4. The separation of cipital and revenue 
accounts, and the raising of accounts for the 
depreciation of leases, furniture, &c., also the 
reserve for bad debts. 

It is clear, therefore, that the pass-book 
does not have a very prominent place in a 
system of book-keeping. As I have already 
stated it is a useful book, but only in a sub- 
sidiary way, as a means of showing the state 
of your banking account and for reconciling 
therewith the balance of cash as shown in 
your cash-book, but it does not show either 
the gross takings or net profits of your 
business. 

(b) Accounts may be required for the pur- 
pose of showing the profits for income tax 
or for production to the assessors or com- 
missioners. 

How many complaints we hear on all sides 
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of the iniquity of the income tax and the 
unreasonableness of the assessors and com- 
missioners. Of the iniquity of the tax I have 
nothing to say—it has been imposed and we 
must submit, cheerfully if we can. There is 
not a single individual, I take it, who would 
not rather be in a position to pay the income 
tax collector a larger sum than he already does. 
Of the unreasonableness of the assessors and 
commissioners I have this much to say, that I 
have always found them very amenable to 
reascn, and that in any dealings I have ever 
had with them I have been treated with every 
courtesy; of course, we cannot expect them in 
every case to see eye to eye with us, and it is 
this, I think, that causes people to complain of 
their unreasonableness. They have their duty 
to perform, not always a pleasant task, and 
they are not often thanked for performing it. 
It is wonderful to me how elastic, as a rule, 
people’s consciences are, When filling up the 
income tax return they seem to look at their 
profits through the large end of a telescope, 
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minimising them down almost to vanishing 
point; but give them a new road or a railway 
compensation claim to make up—what a 
change—the profits, barely visible for income 
tax purposes, assume gigantic proportions. 
It is human nature, I suppose, so we must 
bear with it. 

With only a pass-book I do not see how the 
Income ‘lax return can be properly filled up, 
and the ratepayer stands a chance of cheating 
either himself or the Government if. he relies 
upon getting his information from that source 
alone. The pass-book might contain dividends 
from which the tax has already been deducted, 
and he would be paying twice over—a thing, I 
think, nobody ever wishes to do. 

If you -have a properly drawn-up balance 
sheet and profit and loss account before you, 
the matter becomes much easier, and, should 
you be called upon to appear before the 
income tax authorities, “you will have some 
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reliable data to go upon, especially if your 
accounts have been made up or audited by a 
duly qualified accountant. 

(c) Accounts may be needed for production 
to bankers or others in the case of requiring a 
temporary loan. 

It may be that a time comes when financial 
assistance is required to tide over some tempo- 
rary difficulty, and the architect naturally turns 
to his bankers for such assistance. The first 
question that will probably be asked is: 
«Where are your accounts?” If the answer 
is: “Oh, I keep none, I rely on my pass-book,” 
there is every likelihood that he will be 
politely told that the money cannot be ad- 
vanced. See in how much better a position 
the man is who can produce a properly drawn- 
up balance sheet and accounts, especially if 
the figures have been verified by a chartered 
accountant; even, I take it, if the profit and 
loss account only show a small margin of 
profit. The banker sees that his client is a 
careful man. In the balance sheet he finds a 
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statement of his client’s liabilities and of his 
assets, and can judge therefrom as to his 
solvency, and consider whether or no it would 
be prudent to make the loan. 

(d) Accounts may be required for production 
as evidence in the law courts. 

In such a case how awkward it would be if 
you had only a bank pass-book to produce ; as 
we have seen, nothing satisfactory can be got 
from it. You may, through not having proper 
books, lose your ease, and retire from the court 
a wiser and a sadder man, determined, perhaps, 
to keep your books on some proper system, and 
not to rely any longer on the broken reed of a 
pass-book. 

(e) Accounts may be required for showing 
profits in order to arrive at the value of the 
goodwill, and for ascertaining the amount of 
outstandings for the preparation of the 
accounts for probate or for the administration 
of an estate in the case of intestacy. 
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We appoint our friends executors o: 


their work by having our accounts in 
order that, when we are called to “joi 
great majority,” the work we leave our 
tors to do is comparatively easy and st 
forward? Not if we only leave them a 
pass-book and letter book, together w 
chaotic mass of vouchers and papers to 
through. Poor executors! Ill requi 
the legacy of twenty-five or even fifty g 
mentioned in the will. =. 
(f) Accounts may be required for the pu 
pose of the deficiency account, unde 
Bankruptcy Act. tah 
The deficiency account is to the perplexe 
and harassed bankrupt the most unsatisfacto: 
of all the forms he has to fill up. It is 
difficult to account for the disposal not only 
your income but of your deficiency—t 
the difference between your assets and yo 
liabilities; and, if you have only your 
book as a guide, I fail to see how it 
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done, for even with properly kept bo: 
no easy task, and woe betide you w 
appear before the Official Receiver 
unsatisfactory deficiency account. Th 
is the penalty attached to the ne 
keeping a proper system of accoun 
Act provides that under certain co: 
and on proof of certain facts, the Cou 
suspend the discharge of the bankrup 
of the facts reads as follows:—‘T. 
bankrupt has omitted to keep suc 
of account as are usual and proper 
business carried on by him, and as 
ently to disclose his business tran 
and financial position within the 
years immediately preceding hb 
ruptey.” The meaning of this i 
books must be kept in such a 7 
show at once, without the necessity of 
vestigation by a skilled accountant, the § 
of his business. Ss cae 
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tive argument, if I may so term it, the 
vantages of keeping proper accounts, or, I 
uld say, the disadvantages of not keeping 
hem. Let us, in a few words try to prove the 
me by a positive argument. 
We all like, I take it, to know how we are 
ng along, what profits we have made during 
) year, so that we may perchance be able to 
ch out a bit, or put by something for a 
ny day, or indulge in some extra luxury, 
joy a more protracted holiday, or, perhaps, 
ourselves to a new bicycle, or a camera, 
so follow up a pet hobby. How much 
20re we enjoy these things when we know the 
loney is really earned and that our accounts 
correct. Besides, you know without 
adequate system of book-keeping, how can 
}look after our business efficiently, or know 
the necessary details. Should, however, 
ortune smile on us, that is, if misfortune 
e said to smile, and our accounts show a 
nstead of a profit, how much better it is 
the difficulty and to know the worst at 
_ And if we keep our books on a proper 
m it is even a grim satisfaction to know 
he shoe pinches and so to regulate our 
iture, andif we are wise men retrench 
@ necessary. 
hink now that all my readers will agree 
h me that there is an advantage in keeping 
per accounts, and I hope that they will 
m go so far with me asto say that it is an 
olute necessity. 
n France and other countries where the 
ode Napoleon prevails, it is obligatory for 
ryone in business to keep proper books, and 
only so, but in the case of one book, “the 
al,” each page is numbered and stamped 
d by the President of the Tribunal of 
e, the mayor, or other authority. No 
erasures, tearings out, or addition of 
allowed, and you are only permitted 
one journal at a time, which, when 
hed, is so marked before a new one is 
wed to be commenced. 
a (To be continued.) 
- : e SS ————— 
ottage Hospital is to be erected at 
rgowrie, at a cost of about £5,000. The 
mmodation will consist of two large wards 
e and female patients, and a special 
isolated cases; there will also be a 
ton’s room, operating room, dispensary, 
n-room, kitchen, &c. The building will be 
uirgowrie Quarry material, with Bannock- 
efor facings. Mr. Lake Falconer is 
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SOME NOTES FROM LISIEUX. 


BY Gre AC ots 


MIDDLETON. 


IN CBMANDY has always been a somewhat 
favourite sketching ground for the archi- 
tectural student, and Lisieux has come in for 
quite its fair share of attention. Now that a 
direct steam-boat service has been arranged 
from Newhaven and Caen it is likely to become 
more popular than ever, as it will be easy to 
reach and comparatively inexpensive. In fact, 
a holiday in Normandy costs but little more 


than one in England, while there is all the | 
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added stimulus of a foreign tongue and foreign 
ways. The general risk is that the student 
will acquire a knowledge of foreign rather than 
of English architectural details, but this is not 
so likely in Normandy as in most other parts 
of the Continent. For many hundred years 
Normandy and England were under the same 
rule, and communication was close and con- 
stant, so that the work of part of France and 
of the South of England may naturally be 
expected to be of similar character. 

In Lisieux, both the similarities and dis- 
similarities are easily found and noted. There 
is one great church, formerly the Cathedral, 
the Romanesque work of which has been re- 
stored, and its character greatly lost, but this 
is scarcely the case with the Gothic. Even 
the light perspective sketch of the north 
transept, made one sunny day a few years ago, 
shows long lancet windows which are much 
more English than Continental in appearance, 
in fact, such thirteenth century work is very 
rare abroad, it being almost always traceried, 
and the windows being generally wider. But 
here at Lisieux it is as simple as at Whitby. 

This is not the case, however, with the little 
niche in the south transept, which is essentially 
French, having deep semi-Corinthian capitals, 
octagonal Abaci and roll moulding, such as 
one would rather expect to find in England in 
the latter part of the twelfth, instead of the 
thirteenth, century. Itisa pretty little feature, 
and worthy of a measured drawing rather 
than a slight sketch, though these sketches 
have other value in giving an idea of concrete 
form, which is sometimes of greater impor- 
tance than mere planned elevation. The 
arched sill will be noticed rather as a curiosity 
than as something to be copied, and is indica- 
tive of a vault beneath. 

In the town itself are found a consider- 
able number of old half-timber houses. 
Most of these are crowded into narrow 
streets; but one at a corner is sketched by 
everybody. The large over-hanging gable 
is essentially French, and is a feature found 
in many of the neighbouring towns, particu- 
larly at Caen, where there are several examples, 
and in other respects the work differs from 
any seen in England, particularly in the 
great use of light, short, diagonal timbers. In 
Kent for instance, light vertical timbers and 
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long diagonals would be found, in our north- 
western counties the timber would be heavy 
and the panels cusped, while in scarcely any 
cases would the design be so broken up or 0 
picturesque as in Normandy. Also as shown 


in the sketch there is a plain iron grille to 
these old houses of Lisieux, which is of interest, 
not from its beauty but for its great 
strength and the immense amount of labour 
expended in its manufacture ; each vertical and 
each horizontal being alternately worked into 
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NICHE IN SOUTH TRANSEPT, LISIEUX CATHEDRAL. 


a ring which the other passes through, there 
are no continuous rods from top to bottom or 
from side to side, and the whole forms a most 
solid cage, which almost looks as if the room 
to which it belongs had been used as a prison. 


Two new wings have been added to 
Dundee Convalescent Home, which include 
two large day rooms, reading and writing 
rooms, two domitories, and five additional 
bedrooms. The cost has been about £4,000. 


A Mill Dam Burst at St. Andrews recently, 
and damaged a brick partition within a new 
sanatorium which has been erected for the St. 
Andrew’s School for Girls Company, Limited. 
Some masons’ lime pits, stones, &c., were 
washed away, and old fishcuring premises in 
the Pends were damaged. 


Death of an Aberdeen Architect.—The 
death has occurred at Bridge of Allan of Mr. 
William Low Henderson, head of the firm of 
Messrs. W. Henderson and Son, architects, of 
Aberdeen. Mr. Henderson was seventy years 
of age, and his firm have since the Disruption 
been architects for many of the Free Churches 
in the North of Scotland. : 
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OLD ENGLISH WOODWORK 
at Sizergh Castle and Levens Hall. 


By E. P. MILNE. 


a connection with the measured drawings 
of woodwork given this week in one of 
our inset plates, the following details of the 
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buildings from which they are taken will 
probably be of some interest :— 

Sizergh Castle, the ancient seat of the 
Strickland family, is a castellated mansion on 
the bank of the river Kent between Kendal 
and Milnthorpe, and was erected at various 


eighteenth century. 

The castle now consists of a central block 
with side wings, thus forming three sides of a 
large courtyard. The earliest portion of the 
building is the tower. The rooms on the first 
floor were elaborately fitted up during the 
Elizabethan period, and comprise the drawing- 
room and a bedroom, known as the “Queen’s 
Chamber.” The drawing-room is wainscoted 
with oak panelling relieved by fluted and 
panelled pilasters, and has an elaborately 
carved mantelpiece with shields of arms, and 
the date 1564. On the second floor was the 
splendid apartment known as the “Inlaid 


used as a banqueting hall. The “Inlaid 
Chamber,” which measures about 24ft. by 19ft., 


was in later years used as a bedroom, and 
was until 1891 (when the panelling was sold 


to the South Kensington Museum for £1,000). 


periods from the fourteenth to the close of the: 


Chamber,” supposed to have been originally 


surrounded by oak wainscot of very fin 
design, and said to be the best example of mai 
quetry of the Elizabethan period. The pane. 
ling is in two stages with a cornice, and divi 
into coupled compartments with panell 
pilasters. The ornament is all inlaid in ti 
solid, and consists of white holly and black 
oak on brown oak ground, with black pan 
in the intermediate pilasters, the whole givi 
a very rich effect. The original fine-panell 
plaster ceiling, with pendants, and shields 1 
arms, and figures of animals, still exists 
Sizergh Castle, the ceiling at South Kensing 
being copied from it.. My drawing was m 
some twenty years ago, from the room 
then existed in the castle. ] 
Levens Hall is the residence of Joscelyr 
Fitzroy Bagot, Esq., M.P., D.L., J.P. Th 
mansion, which is of the Elizabethan period, ws 
remodelled by James Bellingham, Esq., who: 
initials, J.B., and the date 1595, are carved ¢ 
the upper panels of the magnificent 
chimney-piece in the drawing-room; this w: 
illustrated in the Bur~pmrs’ JOURNAL © 
August, 1897, in connection with the vis 
of the Architectural Association. The ty 
staircases and details of panelling are exce 
lent types of the woodwork of the perio 
In the dining-room there is a fine old o: 
chimney-piece with fluted pilasters, the upp 
portion being quaintly panelled and inla 
with black and white woods; this bea 
the date 1586. The walls of this apa 
ment are covered with old embossed a) 
gilded leather. There are also some ve 
interesting types of lead glazing in t 
windows. Levens and Sizergh are only abo 
four miles apart, so it is very probable th 
the work was designed by the same artist, 
the details in both cases are almost identic 
My studies from Levens Hall were also ma 
many years ago, but I have no doubt t 
interior is in the same splendid preservati 
as it was then, and I can strongly recomme 
this grand old mansion as “a happy hunti 
ground” to any architectural student who 
interested in the best period of Old Engli 
domestic wood-work. 


A Memorial Tablet to the forty-eis 
officers and men of the Northamptonsh 
Regiment who fell in the North-west Front 
campaign of 1897, was unveiled at All Sa: . 
Church at Northampton recently, 

Sewer Fatalities.—Three men were k. © 
at Wigan last week while cleaning ou 
sewage manhole. They were overcome 
poisonous gas and suffocated. Last We 
day, while a number of men employed by ' 
Rochester Corporation were emptying a 
pool, a man named Edward White bee 
unconscious, owing to the poisonous gas, 
fell in. Another man, named i 
endeavoured to rescue him, and also bec 
unconscious. Both were got out, but 
was dead. 

A Remarkable Competition. —A 
mittee, under the presidency of the Duk 
Genoa, met at Turin last week to make 
necessary arrangements for an internato 
competition, having for its- purpose | 

er 
* 


delineation of the head of Christ, eithe 
sculpture, painting, or drawing. Th 
dividable price for the best work is 3,000. 
and all the works sent in will be exhibite 
the occasion of the unveiling of the Vi 
Emmanuel monument at Turin in Septem 
next. ‘The idea of the competition origina 
with the well-known painter, Carpanetto. 
Uniformity of the Pavements of 
Metropolitan streets was one of the subj 
advocated at the seventy-fifth annual meet 
of the Royal Society for the Preventioi 
Cruelty to Animals last Wednesday. In 
report presented it was stated that at” 
present time each vestry determines whet 
the carriage-ways within its own distri¢’ 
be of granite, wood, asphalte, or mac 
and the result is that horses suddenl, 
with dangerous consequences, from on 
other in the various thoroughfares 
Society does not state which materi 
suited for animals, but only seek 
uniformity, 
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Correspondence. 


OUR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Ss PLATE. 


To the Editor of THE Buiuvers’ JOURNAL. 


LONDON, N. 
$rr,—Surely your description of the en- 
graving of St. Paul’s Cathedral which you 
sproduce in your issue for May 31st, is in- 
ecurate? You give the year of publication 
correctly. 
_ It was “published on May 27th, 1755, by the 
proprietors at the Golden Ball, in Little Court, 
astle Street, near Leicester Square, price 
s.,’ as may be seen at the bottom of the 
late. As regards its interpretation, it is not 
asy to see how a section through both tran- 
epts looking eastwards can avoid showing the 
choir. Nothing is clearer than the interior of 
the eastern apse and the small altar supported 
onaneagle. Above that there seems to bea 
transparency of the Last Supper. Wren never 
made any design for the cathedral without a 
choir. The mere suggestion of such a thing 
is ridiculous. The design popularly called 
Wren’s “ original design” is shown facing page 
110 in “The Three Cathedrals Dedicated to 
St. Paul,” by W. Longman, F.S.A. (Longmans, 
1873), and the succeeding plate, facing page 
111, shows Wren’s scheme for arranging the 
choir stalls and screen in the easternmost bay 
of this plan. There is as complete a choir 
arrangement in that plan as there is in the 
cathedral as actually built. 


[Our correspondent is a trifle over positive. 
The engraving seems to have been published 
originally in 1755, but our reproduction was 
made from a later edition, dated 1801. Any- 
one who will examine the original plan as 
published in Longman’s book will see that this 
design may be described with rough accuracy 
P= being “without achoir.” There was, of 
‘course, accommodation for singers, and no 
doubt the eastern bay where this accommoda- 
ion was provided would strictly speaking be 
called “the choir.’ The object of our note 
- simply to render intelligible the sectional 
drawing, which to readers unaware of the 
radical difference between the original and the 
present design might prove somewhat mysti- 
fying.—Ep. B.J.| 


GAS STOVES FOR HEATING. 
To the Editor of THz BuitpERs’ JOURNAL, 


UDDERSFIELD. 


Si1zr,—Permit me through the medium of 
your valuable paper to call attention to the 
Special suitability of gas heating stoves for 
yestries and classrooms in connection with 
churches, chapels, or schools. In many 
tances, the room is only required either 
before or at the close of the public services for 
the transaction of business matters in connec- 
tion with various societies. Frequently, the 
erger or caretaker does not deem it necessary 
to light a fire, especially when it is contem- 
‘plated the meeting will be a short one. In 
‘many cases, however, contemplated short 
meetings develop into long ones. It is anything 
but desirable to sitin a cold room. If a gas 
stove were available it could be lit at any 
‘time, and would render immediate service in 
the way of increasing the temperature of the 
room, 
Considering that the principal gas under- 
takings in the United Kingdom supply and fix 
gas heating stoves free of charge for a few 
shillings rental per annum, the cost is not 
matter for serious consideration, especially 
uiting against the small expense the vastly 
nereased comfort of those immediately con- 
erned. 
_ Gas stoves are peculiarly useful where a fire 
is only required intermittently as in the cases 
ointed out. An average sized stove will 
nsume about twenty to thirty cubic feet of 
per hour, which would cost less than a 
nny. With careful usage the consumption 
less. Possibly the suggestion may be of 
ice in some instances.— Yours faithfully, 
- EDWARD A. HARMAN, M.Inst.C.E, 
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THE DISPUTE IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 


To the Editor of Tum Buintpmrs’ JouRNAL. 


St. HeELens. 

Dear Sir,—In view of the proposed con- 
ference between the representatives of the 
National Association of Master Builders and 
the delegates of the Allied Building Trade 
Unions, it is advisable for the representatives 
of the Master Builders to take note of the 
bricklayers’ demands in St. Helens, Lancashire, 
for which the men came out on strike on 
June 1st :— 


(1) Walking time to be allowed when 
starting at 6 o’clock, 7 o’clock, and 8.30 a.m. 

(2) Breakfast, 8 o’clock to 8.30, Dinner, 
12 o’clock to 1 o’clock. 

(3) Employers to be responsible for men’s 
tools where lock-up cabins are not provided. 


I think the unreasonableness of these three 
demands needs little explanation. As to 


(1) Why should tke master be called 
upon to allow a man walking time after first 
starting, when he has to pay labourers to be 
there to attend to the bricklayers, and any 
failure on the bricklayers’ part to be at his 
work at first start makes the labourers’ 
wages a considerable percentage more costly 
than it should be? 

(2) A demand is made for meal hours at 
a certain time, which if granted would leave 
an employer powerless in cases of emergency, 
viz., in many places where an employer is 
called upon to do a job which may be 
very important about machinery, which 

_ machinery might be stopped at these 
certain hours, a master could not do the 
work without the sanction of the men’s 
union. Instances have been known when 
men have been stopped all morning for rain 
up to 11.30 and 12 o’clock, and although the 
men have brought their meals on the job, 
and eaten them while waiting for the rain to 
clear off, they have been prevented from com- 
mencing work before 1 o’clock, although 
they have lost all the morning, because their 
rules stated they should have between 

12 o’clock and 1 o’clock for dinner. 

(3) If this was adopted it would be im- 
possible to tell where a master’s responsi- 
bilities would end. 

I think the Masters’ representatives ought 
to draw up their resolutions so as to protect 
local associations from having these demands 
to contend with.—Yours truly, 

THOMAS WOODS. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of Tur BuiLDERS’ JOURNAL. 


BarrersEa, 8.W. : 

Srr,—Kindly allow me through the medium 
of your influential paper to call attention to 
the limitations to that liberty of: action, the 
pride of every Englishman, which is seriously 
threatened in the Bill for the Registration of 
Architects. 

It is claimed that this Bill will raise the 
status of the architect in the eyes of the 
public, but should it not also aim at demand- 
ing greater efficiency from its members and 
debar those who are incompetent to superin- 
tend the construction of their own designs 
from practicing? As far as I can see there 
seems no promise or likelihood that the 
General Council which it 
appoint will substitute radical changes in the 
present method and subjects in which candi- 
dates will be examined. : 

I have often wondered in what a hopeless 
muddle many architects would find themselves 
if the builder constructed the erection exactly 
according to their plans as originally placed 
in his hands, and withheld that advice and 
those suggested alterations in many details 
of the construction, without which the building 
could not be successfully ccmpleted. Yet I 
suppose if the Master Builders’ Association 
had the power granted to them by Her 
Majesty to appoint several of their mem- 
bers to that general council their pre- 
sence would be considered derogatory to 
the profession. Yet there is no doubt that 
a great improvement would be effected, and 


is proposed to’ 


much that is now theoretical would be replaced 
by that which is really practical; the stair- 
cases then designed would allow a man of 
ordinary height to walk to the top of them in 
an upright position, instead of crawling upon 
his hands and knees through a space of two or 
three feet when he got to the top; windows 
would then be designed with frames; timber 
would be specified in sizes which are actually 
imported and obtainable in this country, and 
also not be, as at times, specified entirely 
without knots, sap, or shakes. 

No matter how well qualified a man may be 
by the possession of sound practical knowledge 
obtained by years of actual contact with work, 
and even should he possess artistic genius in 
addition, when this Bill comes into force he 
will be liable to heavy penalties should he 
call himself the architect of any building 
he may have designed and whose erection he 
may have superintended, and he will be unable 
to enforce the payment for any fees for the 
services he has rendered. Whereas, upon 
the other hand, a boy would be eligible 
who had been for a short period under 
the tuition—sic—of another certificated man, 
probably a blind leader of the blind, pos- 
sessing in many cases no other qualification 
than a very superficial knowledge of. the 
rudiments of the theoretical part of his 
profession, and with such a small practice, 
that the number of practical examples he 
could place before his pupils could be counted 
upon one’s fingers. Yet after this course he 
would have every advantage denied to the 
practical man above referred to, and would be 
eligible for any public appointment after being 
branded with the trade mark of this archi- 
tectural Trades’ Union in which all members 
are equaland all receive the same rate of pay. 
Yet the Bill wisely specifies that this new 
brand of architect shall have studied three whole 
years and shall not be less than twenty-one 
years of age when this exalted title shall be 
conferred upon him, which would certify that 
he possessed all the knowledge necessary to 
instruct and-correct one who, like myself, had 
studied ‘the actual carrying out of work for 
over thirty years. The granting of this certi- 
ficate to such a prodigy is surely not suffi- 
cient; the members of the council appointed 
by Her Majesty’s Privy Council should 
request her to grant him letters patent !— 
Yours faithfully, 

BUILDER and CONTRACTOR. 


To the Editor of THE BurLtpERS’ JOURNAL, 


GLOUCESTER. 

Dear Sir,—Having read Mr. H. T. Bonner’s 
letter of the 24th ultimo upon the subject of 
Registration, we specially note that portion 
relating to the treatment received by pupils. 

We, the undersigned, can fully endorse his 
views upon this matter. We trust that you 
will oblige by inserting this in your valuable 
columns.— Yours obediently, 

THREE PUPILS. 


To the Editor of THe Bu1LpERs’ JOURNAL, 


Sr, Jamxzs’s: Hany, PrccApinLty, Lonpon, W. 


Dear Sir,—Your editorial on “ Birthday 
Honours” in your last issue suggests one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of registration. 

The reason’ of the lack of titulary honours 
among members of the architectural profession 
is undoubtedly the result of its individual 
members, of however high standing and 
ability, having to share the drawbacks attach- 
ing to the profession as a body, for while 
honours of all kinds are scattered broadcast in 
the legal and medical professions, architecture 
has, we believe, only one knighthood, and, 
until we are recognised by the State and our 
profession closed to incompetence, we cannot 
expect that those in high place will recognise 
the claim our leaders have to the rewards of 
merit so freely bestowed elsewhere. 

Yet the remedy is obvious, Let these latter 
take up the question of registration, and by 
their personal influence secure to the profes- 
sion a legal standing.— Yours faithfully, 

C. McARTHUR BUTLER, 
Secretary, the Society of Architects, 
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Views and Reviews. 


SKETCHES IN THE RIVIERA. 


The Fine Art Society have now on view a 
collection of water culour drawings by Arthur 
Berrington, R.L., illustrating a season on the 
Riviera. The treatment of the different sub- 
jects varies very much; some of the drawings, 
such as Nos. 17 and 20, are elaborate pictures 
with much work in them, while others are the 
merest sketches. The value of the pictures 
seems also to be as variable as the treatment. 
On the whole it is a collection of bright, vivid, 
transcriptions of the brilliant atmosphere of the 
south, in-which this atmosphere, if not always 
faultlessly rendered, is generally well suggested. 

In one or two of the sketches this brilliancy 
has been rather overdone, which gives an effect 
that is, perhaps, gaudy, violent, and un- 
pleasing, such as in No, 43—“ King Carni- 
val.’ In pleasing contrast to this is No. 
46—“ Where the Torrent Joins the Sea”— 
cool, grey, and restful. We think the 
painter has been most successful in the 
simpler sketches, where the effect has been 
obtained quickly and directly, such as No. 39— 


“On the High Road ”—which contrasts favour- - 


ably. with No. 27—“ Drying Sails,” which is 
laboured and “faked up.” Of the more elabo- 
rate drawings we like No. 20—* Place du Casino, 
Monte Carlo”—and No. 55—“Le Berger ”— 
which seems in the treatment of the Shepherd 
and Tree to be a good attempt at something in 
altogether a bigger style. On the whole one 
can hardly say that these drawings are of 
first class interest or importance—both in 
drawing and colouring the artist seems uncer- 
tain—and it is doubtful whether they merit 
the dignity of a “one man show,” but they 
are evidently done with a certain enthusiasm 
for, and appreciation of the subject—Nos. 
16, 21, 34 and 42 are charming subjects—and 
they interest us accordingly. 


ACADEMY PICTURES. 


in spite of all the shortcomings of the 
Royal Academy its annual exhibition remains, 
for the great majority of people, the most 
interesting Art exhibition of the year. We 
hear doleful reports every year of the poor 
quality of the work shown, and we do not 
deny that the pessimistic critics have much 
ground for their complaints. Yet, in spite of 
all that can be said, there has not yet been an 
Academy which did not contain a considerable 
number of genuinely beautiful works of Art, 
works that deserved not only to be carefully 
examined, but to be remembered. The best 
means we know of preserving in the mind the 
recollection of the pictures one has seen at the 
Academy is supplied by Messrs. Cassell’s 
“Royal Academy Pictures.” We do not wish 
to imply that this publication merely serves 
the purpose of a mnemonic. The five parts 
when bound together will form a sumptuous 
volume, which many who are unable to 
attend the exhibition at all will like to possess, 
for these illustrations represent the high 
water mark 9f “process” reproduction. Seeing 
that their appeal is to a wide public, not 
merely to a few art connoisseurs, it would be 
hypercritical to object to the inclusion of a 
certain number of pictures that no one ought 
to wish to see a second time, or to the exclu- 
sion of all examples of architectural art. The 
multitude, as we all know, take no interest in 
Architecture, and Messrs. Cassell cater for the 
multitude. For those who care for architec- 
ture, are there not the supplements to the 
* Architectural Review?” These and the 
“ Royal Academy Pictures” together form the 
most complete and satisfactory souvenir that 
can be procured of the Academy for 1899. 

“Royal Academy Pictures.’’ In five parts, 1s. per 


part, Casselland Company, Limited: London, Paris, 
New York and Melbourne. 


FOR, ART TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS. 

Itis hoped that the issue of these portfolios 
may be continuous, for the matter must be 
inexhautible. The institution of the Techni- 
cal Education Fund has led to there being 


schools of design all over the kingdom, and 
these illustrations of art should be part of the 
furniture of every such school. The teachers, 
it should be remembered, have even more need 
of instruction than the pupils themselves, and 
the aim of the said schools of design being to 
provide instruction in every department of 
decorative art, a series of illustrations drawn 
from the best of the past cannot fail to be 
exceedingly valuable. 

The sheets contained in these portfolios are 
unbound, and unrelated as to the subject 
matter; but there is wisdom and forethought 
in this apparent indifference to order, for it 
would not do to have each part so complete 
as to exhaust a particular subject; if it were it 
would be impossible for the series to maintain 
its even, deliberate course, and one 
can imagine the publisher saying: “Let the 
whole be subscribed for; the parts arranged 
afterwards.” It is not supposed that there 
will be a very extensive demand for such 
things in the household, but the tendency is 
to think more of municipal than private estab- 
lishments, and it is for the schools of art that 
they are provided. The writer, to make his 
point clear, must be allowed to suppose himself 
an art master. He would certainly require, if 
he were, to be supplied with all the parts of 
this publication, and would arrange the plates 
in such wise that they might at all times be 
shown to the students of any particular art or 
its history. 

By permission of Messrs. Longmans we re- 
produce in our inset plates this week two 
examples taken from the first two portfolios 
that have been issued, 

“‘Selected examples of Decorative Art from South 
Kensington Museum.” Edited by F. E. Witthaus. 


Longmans Green and Company, 39, Paternoster Row, 
Loudon, 


RURAL SANITATION. 


Within the last three years our contem- 
porary, “The Lancet,” has conducted an 
interesting investigation into the relative 
efficiency and cost of house drainage; and the 
best means of providing a pure water supply 
and satisfactory sewage disposal for country 
residences. The reports of the special com- 
mission appointed to carry out the inquiry 
are now reprinted from “The Lancet” in 
convenient book form. 

The first part of the volume refers to the 
construction and cost of plumbing and drainage 
work, Three examples are given for the 
purpose of illustrating the most common and 
dangerous sanitary defects found in ordinary 
houses. They include complete drainage plans 
of two terrace town houses, and a small 
suburban villa; each indicating the existing 
insanitary lines of drainage and positions of 
the old fittings. Corrected plans, showing an 
entire reconstruction of the work, and ex- 
haustive reports upon the sanitary condition 
of each house are then given. These are 
accompanied by full particulars as to the best 
means of remedying existing defects, sketches 
of sanitary fittings, together with estimates of 
the cost of the alterations. 

Exception might be taken to a few matters 
of detail and construction which are recom- 
mended in the examples described, but they 
are comparatively unimportant, and do not call 
for special notice. Some of the prices. quoted 
are also rather high in these days of excessive 
competition, and in accepting them as a basis, 
it must always be borne in mind that the 
market value of materials and labour is con- 
tinually fluctuating, especially for plumbers’ 
work, where the current price of lead is 
necessarily an important factor. 

It cannot be denied that the typical plans 
and particulars here brought under observa- 
tion, would actually represent—in a greater or 
less degree—the very insanitary condition of 
many large town and country residences. If 
such a state of affairs could only be realised by 
the average owner and occupant, steps would 
soon be taken to remedy such grave defects at 
all costs. 

The second portion of the work deals with 
water supply, drainage, and sewage disposal in 
connection with houses situated in rural 
districts. The various methods of obtaining a 
pure water supply, and the most approved 


[Jung 14, 1899. 
means of sewage disposal by the dry earth 
system, irrigation, precipitation, and bio- 
logical filtration, are well described and illus. 
trated. a ae 
The provision of an economical and efficient 
system of sewage disposal for a large counta 
residence is often-times a very difficult prob 
to solve. This portion of the subject 
accordingly received the most careful con 
sideration. It is assumed that indoor closets 
and other modern sanitary conveniences are 
necessity, so that the water carriage sys 
of drainage must be applied to the mansi 
The entire separation of rain and surfac 
water is rightly insisted upon, in order 
the total quantity of sewage may be as smal 
as possible. A storage tank is provided for 
the rain-water, whilst surface water is dis- 
charged into a pond or ditch. The disposal o 
the sewage is effected by means of a “ Scott 
Moncrieff” cultivating tank, the effluent being 
discharged upon a plot of prepared land. With 
ordinary attention this system would prove 
quite successful. For cottages and houses o} 
medium size in rural districts, the Commiss on 
arrived at the conclusion that nothing mé¢ 
simple or economical than the old fashioned 
dry earth system—or Dr. Poore’s modification 
of it—can be adopted. pe 
We heartily recommend the book to all whe 
are interested in the construction and main 
tenance of healthy dwellings; for it does: 
consist merely of a number of plans and 
gestions, but a clear and concise stateme 
the principles underlying each phase o 
subject is given. At the same time it furnis 
an excellent object lesson on the meth 
making a systematic and comprehen 
sanitary inspection and report; and for 
reason possesses a distinct value to archi 
and others professionally engaged on works 
similar character. Such distinguishing meri! 
combined with its moderate price, should insure 
for this book a wide circulation. T. E, C, 
‘Water Supply and Sewage Disposal in> 
Districts ; and Plumbers’ Work in Its Relation to 


and Country Houses.’’ Pricels, ‘‘ The Lancet”? O 
423 and 424, Strand, W.C. 


A WATER-COLOUR INDICATO! 


This indicator is a handy companion fo 
student of water-colour painting. It cor 
of a single sheet of thick drawing paper, and 
is coloured with pure water-colour pigments. 
It is arranged in the form of a semi-ci 
divided into three angular divisions, each 
sixth of a circle. These are again divided 
five by semi-circular divisions proceeding 
the centre of the circle. The lower ¢ 
angles at the base are coloured by the 
maries,—red (rose madder), yellow (gambi 
and blue (French blue). Above these 
arranged the secondaries, purple, ora 
and green, formed by the combination of 
primaries. In the next series are the te 
tones, brown, olive, and grey or slate, for 
by the combination of the secondaries, 
making them combinations of all three 
maries. The two outside rings consist ol 
twenty-one compartments, showing combina 
tions of the sixteen pigments: Van 
brown, sepia, brown madder, burnt gs 
raw sienna, ivory black, terra verté, P 
blue, French blue, indigo, cobalt, verm 
light red, rose madder, gamboge, and ye 
ochre. We think that this chart could 
been considerably improved by the arrai 
ment of the tertiaries onan easier system for 
young student to understand. Thus it m 
have been shown in which tertiaries the 
were balanced, and which were dominat 
the primaries and secondaries. The theor 
colour decoration has almost entirely cha 
within the last few years, and there 
many debatable points to be clea 
Black and white were once thought not 
colours, but white has been shown by spect 
analysis most certainly to be one. So 
theory of colouring will doubtless be fur 
modified at no distant date. But, s 
such a chart as this is of undoubted 
to the architectural draughtsman an 
student. 

“The Water Colour Indicator,” _ 


By 
Oughton. Price 3s. 6d, nett. London: Gag 
and Son, 32, Fleet-street, E.C, T~ paes 
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—_— THE COMMITTEE. 


A T the meeting of the Royal Institute of 
4. British Architects on Monday last, the 
ollowing gentlemen were elected as Fellows :— 
srs. George Frederick Bodley, A.R.A., 
dwin Arthur Johnson, George Augustus 
a Livesey, Edwin Arden Minty and 
Andrew Murray. Mr. Jasper Wager was 
elected as an Associate, and Comte Paul de 
Suzor, of St. Petersburg, as an Honorary 
Corresponding Member. 

The following report, submitted by the 
Special Committee appointed by the Council 
to consider the Administration of Building 
By-Laws in non-Metropolitan Districts, was 
then received and considered :— 
~The committee have considered the present 
condition of building by-laws in England out- 
side the County of London, and their adminis- 
tration. 

‘Some of the larger municipalities are 
governed in these respects under private Acts 
of Parliament, but the great majority of 
boroughs and urban districts have adopted by- 
laws under the Public Health Acts which have 
been confirmed by the Local Government 
Board, and they are for the most part founded 
on, though they do not absolutely follow, the 
model by-laws issued by that board. 

_ Around some of the larger centres of popu- 
ion there are urban districts which have 
obtained the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to building by-laws varying in several 
particulars from the model by-laws and from 
one another. This want of uniformity in 
districts closely adjacent causes inconvenience 
and irritation to building proprietors as well 
as to architects. 

It is within the powers of rural sanitary 
authorities to apply for and obtain from the 
socal Government Board “ urban powers,” 
which have been freely granted. They can 
then adopt the whole of the model by-laws. 

_ When adopted the by-laws become operative 
not only in that part of the district which is 
crowded, but also in its suburbs and outlying 
districts; and. thus a rural district, often ex- 
tending for miles round the large village or 
small town which forms its centre, has just 
the same building regulations as a crowded 
town. : 
It is the experience of the Committee that 
some of the by-laws thus introduced are not 
well adapted for general use throughout the 
country, and when applied in connection with 
ordinary buildings over large areas of a purely 
rural character, they become oppressive. 

The enforcement of unnecessary regulations 
in respect of matters in which the public has 
no practical interest seems to the Committee 
an improper interference with the liberty of 
the subject. 
_It gives useless trouble to local authorities. 
_It multiplies undesirably officials to be paid 
out of the rates. 
It adds unreasonably to the cost of building. 
It promotes monotony in design, stultifies 
invention, and prevents improvement. 
It occasionally stops building. More parti- 
cularly it discourages the erection of cottages 
for the labouring classes by landed proprietors 
on their country estates. 
ecognising the necessity for such building 
ww3 as are proved to be essential to the 
ty or health of the public, and desiring 
that the by-laws relating to the same subject 
should, as far as practicable, be alike through- 
ut the country, the Committee suggest that 
the model by-laws should be grouped in 
sions as detailed below, in order that 
dings in rural localities may be relieved 
those divisions which appear inapplicable 
such places. In an appendix they deal in 
letail with each division so far as amendment 
appears to them needed therein. 
Suggested Divisions. 


A. Definition of Terms and Exempted 
uildings {Model By-laws 1 and 2). 
B. New streets [3-8]. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL -RECORD. 


C. Space about Buildings and Area of Win- 
dows [53-58]. 

D. Structure of Party Walls [25-32]. 

E. Structure of Walls, Foundations, Roofs 
and Chimneys (11-23, 33, 34, 36-52). 

F. Sanitation, Preparation of Site, and 
Drainage [9, 10, 17, 52a, 60-89 }. 

In rural districts the committee consider 
that A, D and F would suffice. It might be 
desirable to add B in the case of any part of a 
rural district likely to become urban. 

Possibly E might be added, to apply only to 
large public buildings, warehouses, and fac- 
tories of considerable height. Ordinary shops 
should not be regarded as other than domestic 
buildings. 

In towns where a competent building sur- 
veyor of experience is engaged the whole of 
the by-laws should be in force. In such places 
exemptions from certain divisions of the by- 
laws should be made applicable to particular 
buildings rather than to districts. The com- 
mittee are of opinion that in no case should 
the exemptions extend to sanitary matters. 
The exemptions they suggest are set forth in 
the Appendix, Division A, No. 2. as 

It appears to the committee that no model 
by-laws can be considered complete which do 
not include those to be enforced by local 
authorities with respect to the staircases and 
exits of public buildings and factories, even 
though authorised otherwise than under the 
Public Health Acts. 

It is of great importance that the require- 
ments of the local authorities as to the deposit 
of drawings should be reasonable, and that 
they should be explicity stated. The com- 
mittee suggest that in all cases a block plan, 
with the lines and depths of drainage shown 
thereon, together with the nearest public 
roadway and adjoining premises within 100ft. 
of the proposed building, should be deposited, 
and that, where required, plans and sections 
(together with elevations, if needful to explain 
methods of construction) should be submitted 
for inspection during a defined and limited 
time ; which drawings should he then re- 
turned, stamped, if approved, or, if not 
approved, accompanied by a precise statement 
of the particulars in which the by-laws have 
not been complied with. 

It would be of great advantage if an appeal 
could be provided to a technical authority as 
to the meaning and applicability of by-laws. 

The Committee have the honour to lay this 
report, with the Appendix, before the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
request that it may be submitted to a General 
Meeting. 

It might be well to forward copies to the 
Allied Societies, for their consideration, before 
the Meeting is called.* 

On the report being adopted, the Committee 
suggest that the Institute should request the 
Local Government Board to receive a depu- 
tation, whose objects: would be to point out to 
the Board the desirability of altering some of 
their Model By-laws and arranging them in 
divisions, and to request the Board to take 
such steps as may be necessary to bring the 
new method of administering the By-laws 
before the notice of the local authorities. 

The influence of those who are interested in 
building would have to be brought to bear 
upon the local authorities to urge them to give 
effect to the proposed measures of relief by 
adopting such, and such only, of the divisions 
of the By-laws as would be applicable to their 
districts or to different portions thereof, 


Synopsis of Model By-laws as Issued by 

the Local Government Board. 

No. Division. 
1. Interpretation of terms See Appendix, A. 
2. Exemptions ... See Appendix, A 
3-6. New streets. Retain... 

7. New streets 
8. New streets. 


Retain ... 


9,10, 10a, 10b. Sites. Retain 10. 
11, 12. Walls ... See Appendix, E. 
13-16. Walls. Refain E 


17. Damp course ... See Appendix, F, 


* Copies of this report have been sent to the Allied 
Societies, and their opinions invited thereon, according 
to the suggestion of the Com mittee, 


... See Appendix, B. 
B., 
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18, 19, 20, 21. Walls 


... See Appendix, E, 
22, 23. Walls. Retain E, 


24. Wood in external walls, Omit. 
25-32. Party-walls ... ... See Appendix, D. 
33, 34. Support of timbers. Retain K. 


35. Brick nogging. Omit. 


36-51. Chimneys, &c. Retain E. 
52. Roofs. Retain... os phd 
52a, 60a. Water on roofs, &c. See Appendix, F. 
53, 54. Open spaces ... See Appendix, C. 
55, 57. Windows .. ... See Appendix, C. 
Height of storeys. Omit. 

56, Ventilation under floors. Retain C. 
58. Ventilation of rooms. Retain C. 
59. Ventilation of public buildings. Omit. 

60. Subsoil. Retain F. 
61-64. Drainage. Retain... F. 
65. Drainage ae ... See Appendix, F. 
66-79. Drainage. Retain... F, 
80-85. Ashpits. Retain F. 
86-89. Cesspools ... ... See Appendix, F. 


91, 92. Notices and plans .. See Report. 


APPENDIX. 


DIVISION A.—DEFINITIONS AND EX- 
EMPTIONS. 


Interpretation of Terms. 


No. 1*.—Terms defined by the Acts under 
which the By-laws are made should be inserted 
here for general information. 

“ Base ” of a wall carried on a bressummer 
should mean the course above the bressummer. 
See London Building Act, 1894. 

“Topmost storey” should be defined to 
include a one-storey building. 

As far as possible the interpretations should 
accord with the London Building Act, 1894. 


Exempted Buildings. 


No. 2.—It is undesirable that any buildings 
should be exempt in practice from supervision 
respecting sanitation and drainage; certainly 
not railway stations. 

No. 2 (h) (i) (j).—To be substituted for 
Model By-law No. 2 (h) (i) (J). 

The following buildings to be exempted 
from all By-laws excepting Division F, 
(Sanitation, &c.). 

(h) Any building, not being a Public Build- 
ing or Factory (or which, being a Public Build- 
ing or Factory, is one storey only in height, and 
is without any gallery), which is situated not 
less than 15ft. from the boundary of the curti- 
lage thereof. 

For the purposes of this by-law two domestic 
buildings shall be regarded as one building 
provided they are separated by a party wall in 
accordance with Division D. 

Notre.—This is not intended to exempt any 
Public Building or Factory from By-laws regu- 
lating Eaits and Stairs, should such By-laws be 
introduced. 

(i) Any building situated within 15ft. of the 
boundary of the curtilage, which is distant 
15ft. at the least from any public way and 
from any other building within the curtilage, 
and does not exceed 600 superficial feet in area 
nor 15ft, in height, provided that its external 
or party-wall towards the boundary of the 
curtilage is constructed as provided for a 
party-wall in Division D. 

(j;) Greenhouses if not attached to other 
buildings (see London Building Act). 

(jn) Greenhouses attached to other buildings 
so far as regards the necessary woodwork of 
their sashes, skylights, doors, and frames. 


DIVISION B. 


No. 7 (c).—Suggested amendment :— He 
shall construct on one side at least of such 
street a footway not less than 6ft. wide. 


DIVISION C. 


No. 538.—Omit 53 in favour of 53a. 

No. 54.—Add to 54 and its provisos Section 41 
of the London Building Act, part of Sub- 
section i., modified thus :— 

Where there is a basement storey directly 
and insufliciently lighted and ventilated, or 
where the basement storey is not constructed 
or adapted to be inhabited, or where there is 
no basement storey, and where ‘the ground 
storey is not constructed or adapted to be 
inhabited, the open space required by this 


* These numbers refer to the Model By-laws, 
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section may be provided above the level of the 
ceiling of the ground storey or a level of 16ft. 
exclusive of lantern lights, measured from the 
level of the adjoining pavement. 

Section 52 of the London Building Act 
should also be introduced in the following 
form :— 

In the case of domestic buildings and stables 
or other dependent buildings abutting in the 
front upon a street and in the rear upon a 
mews or public way, the sufficient open space 
provided for the domestic building shall serve 
also for the stables or dependent building. 

It might be desirable to introduce Sec- 
tion 45 London Building Act respecting 
“ Courts within a building.” 

No. 55.—Suggested amendment: Every 
person ... shall construct .. . suitable win- 
dows in such manner that effectual means of 
ventilation by direct communiczation with the 
open air shall be provided for every habitable 
room of such building. 

Notr.—lIt is not desirable that the heights of 
storeys should be arbitrarily fixed by By-laws. 


DIVISION D.—PARTY-WALLS. 

Such parts of Nos. 19, 20, 21, and 22 as relate 
to party-walls, and Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
and 32 :—Every wall built for the separation 
of adjoining buildings belonging to different 
owners or occupied or adapted. to be occupied 
by different persons shall be constructed of 
good bricks, stone, or other hard and tire- 
resisting material, properly bonded and solidly 
put together with good mortar. 

Such wall shall in no part be less than Shin. 
in thickness. It may, however, be divided 
into two thicknesses of 44in. by a flue, provided 
that such flue be pargetted and has an open- 
ing into one only of the adjoining premises. 

Such wall shall extend from the foundations 
or footings up to the underside of the incom- 
bustible roof covering, and shall be built or 
properly corbelled out to the full extent of 
any projecting string, eaves, or other architec- 
tural feature any part of which within 3ft. of 
the party-wall is constructed of wood or other 
combustible material. 

It shalljalso be carried up the full width and 
height of any turret, dormer, lantern light, or 
other erection on a roof or flat any part of 
which within 4ft. of the party-wall is con- 
structed of wood or other combustible material. 

No timber shall be built into or placed in 
any party-wall nearer than 44in. to the centre 
line thereof, nor within Qin. of the inside of 
any flue or chimney opening, nor within 7in. 
of the upper surface of any hearth; nor shall 
any wooden plug be driven into any such wall 
nearer than 6in. to the inside of any flue or 
chimney opening. 

Such wall shall in each of the following cases 
be carried up above the roof or flat or gutter 
of the highest building adjoining thereto to 
such height as will give a distance of at least 
15in., measured at right angles to the slope of 
the roof, or above the highest part of any flat 
or gutter, as the case may be, and shall be 
properly coped and protected from water 
soaking into the wall. 

(a) When either of the adjoining buildings 
has a roof not externally covered with slates, 
tiles, metal, or other incombustible material ; 

(b) When either of the adjoining buildings 
exceeds 30ft. in height, measured from the 
lowest part of the ground-floor storey to the 
tie of the roof, or to halfway up the gable if 
the roof has no tie; 

(c) When either of the adjoining buildings 
is intended or adapted to be used as a public 
building or as a warehouse, factory, or work- 
shop. 

When either of the adjoining buildings is of 
the class described under (c) and exceeds the 
dimensions described in (b), the walls shall be 
carried up for a distance of 36in.. above the 
roof, flat, or gutter, as the case may be, and 
shall also extend 12in. higher and wider on 
each side of any turret, domer, lantern light, 
or other erection on a roof or flat any part of 
which within 4ft. of the party wall is con- 
structed of wood or other combustible material. 
Buildings Adjacent to the Boundary of 

the Curtilage Thereof. 

No. 25.—When the external wall of a new 
building is within 7ft. 6in. of any boundary of 
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the curtilage other than a public road, the 
wall shall be built of incombustible material, 
and no timber or other combustible material 
shall be fixed beyond the face of such wall. 


DIVISION E.—STRUCTURE OF WALLS, 
&e. 


No. 11.—Add :—Any storey ina roof, and the 
storey immediately below the roof not being 
the ground storey of a detached or semi- 
detached domestic building, may be inclosed 
with timber studding, not less than 4in. thick, 
properly framed, covered externally with 
weather-tiling or plastering, and internally 
with plaster work covering the whole surface 
excepting the necessary openings. Such in- 
closure, when properly corbelled out, may 
overhang the wall below, provided the soffit be 
plastered. 

Add to No. 18 (iii.):—A pier not less in width 
and breadth than twice the thickness of the 
wall as defined for each storey, and standing on 
a solid foundation, shall be deemed to be a 
return wall for the purposes of measuring the 
length of walls. 

Nos. 19 and 20.—Omit “and every party- 
wall,” and add in both cases :—The minimum 
thickness of every party-wall shall be 44in. 
less than that prescribed for an external wall 
of corresponding height and length, but in no 
case less than Shin. 

Add to 19 (not 20) :—Where the wall of any 
domestic building, hereby required to be 
133in, or more in thickness, is covered exter- 
nally with tiles or other similar incombustible 
and impervious material securely fastened 
thereto, the said thickness may be reduced by 
43in., provided that such reduction shall not 
be made on more than one storey nor on any 
ground story nor on any storey exceeding 10ft. 
in clear height. : 

No. 24.—Omit 24, 
Building Act. 1894, 

No, 35.—Omit. There is no corresponding 
rule in the London Building Act, 1894 


No. 52a.—Omit. See Division F, substituted 
by-law. 


DIVISION F.—SANITATION, PREPARA- 
TION OF SITE, DRAINAGE. 


No. 17.—Substitute “floor” for “timbers ” 
in line 5. In the second paragraph a vertical 
damp-course should be substituted for the 
hollow wall described. 

Nos. 52 and 60a.—Substitute the following: 
—KEvery person who shall erect a new building 
shall make suitable provision for carrying off 
the rain-water from the roofs, flats, gutters, 
and areas in such manner as not to cause 
dampness in any part of the walls or founda- 
tions of such building or any adjoining 
building, 

No. 65.—It should be made to appear that 
this applies only to foul drains. 

Nos. 86 to 89.—The provisions respecting 
cesspools are unpractical and unsatisfactory. 
The question of the disposal of sewage where 
no sewers are available requires reconsidera- 
tion under modern conditions. 


See Sec. 55, London 


A Gift to Paisley Infirmary.—Mr. Peter 


Coats, of Garthland, offered to provide an 
infectious diseases block, and the directors 
have unanimously decided to accept the gift. 
Plans prepared by Mr, T. G. Abercrombie have 


been passed. They show a two story building, | 
divided on the ground floor into two wards 


(each accommodating three beds) intended 
for male and female patients respectively. 


Bath room and kitchen accommodation and 


nurses’ bed rooms are also provided. 
The Original Bridge over the Bannock. 


—In the course of taking down an old building | 
in the village of .Chartershall, near Bannock- © 
burn, recently, the workmen found an inte- 
resting stone with the following inscription :— | 
“This bridg was built by the Justic of Peace 


stone — 
evidently formed the date stone of the original _ 


of Sterlingshyer, ano. 1696.” The 


bridge over the Bannock, which, like so many 


others, was destroyed during the rebellion of — 


1745. ‘The present bridge bears the date 1747, 
when it was rebuilt by the Justices of the 
Peace. 


. 
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“TIT know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turi ey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed im domes ic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, wow d, 
f collectively offered and wisely employed, bui Ld 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —Joun 
Ruskin. ; 


No one can say that Charing 
Cross Station is beautiful; it 
is a huge, smoke-blackened span 
of iron and glass piled on the top of brick 
arches, and dropped down in the middle of the 
fine curve of the embankment. It spoils a 
splendid view of the important buildings which 
reach from Westminster to Blackfriars and 
face the river. An opportunity for doing 
away with this eyesore has occurred. The 
South-Eastern Railway Company wish 0 
increase the width of Charing Cross Station, 
but by an old Act they are not allowed to do 
so unless they proportionately increase the 
dimensions of the forecourt of the station on 
the Strand side. This provision they want 
Parliament to set aside, on the ground that the 
cost would be prohibitive. We hope Parlia- 
ment will not agree to do so. There does 
not seem to be any reason why the South- 
Eastern Company should have their West End 
station on the north side of the Thames at all. 
The South-Western Company manages very 
well with Waterloo, and the South-Eastern 
would be in an even better position, since it 
already has its line to Cannon Street, and it 
would be merely necessary to build a large 
station on the south side of the river, and sell 
the valuable site of Charing Cross, when 
buildings could be erected which would har- 
monise with the present surroundings. The 
removal of the present South-Eastern railway 
bridge would make it possible to erect a stone 
bridge with some architectural pretensions 
connecting Northumberland Avenue with the 
Surrey side. What a relief it would be to see 
the splendid sweep of the Embankment 
Westminster to Blackfriars unbroken by 
hideous bridge and blackened girler roof o 
the South-Eastern station. : 


An Oppor- 
tunity. 


A uist of six improvements 
estimated to cost £1,565,000, 
was before the London County 
Council yesterday. This list has been prepared 
by the Improvements Committee, and th 
recomniend that Parliamentary powers sh 
be sought next session. The first relates to 
the extension of the Thames Embankment 
between -the Houses of Parliamant and 
Lambeth Bridge, and the improvement of the 
district near Millbank. It is proposed tha 
course of Abingdon Street and Millbank S 
shall be altered, and a new street 7Oft. 
be formed. By the recoupment resulting 
from the alteration of the line of Mill 
Street, and from the azquisition of the prope 
between the street and St. John’s Charch, 
will, in the opinion of the committee, | 
possible—to embank the river, to extend t 
Victoria Tower Garden, to widen Mill 
Street, and to widen the other streets u 
St. John’s Church, including a portion 
Horseferry Road, at a cost of £530,000, 
compared with £306,000 for the imperfect 
unsatisfactory scheme of merely widenin 
existing Millbank Street, and £498,0 


To Improve 
London. 
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th widening and straightening the street. 
he second scheme is for the much needed 
idening of Mare Street, Hackney, to 7Oft. 
ide, beween the North London Railway and 
e Triangle. The total net cost is £577,100. 
be third scheme is to widen Goswell Road 
_60ft. between Upper Ashby Street and 
reat Sutton Street at a net cost of £209,500. 
e widening of Nine Elms Lane to a maxi- 
am of 60ft. is the fourth suggested improve- 
ent. This is to be between Southampton 
treet West and Battersea Park Road, and 
1e net cost of the scheme is £136,400. The 
th project concerns Camberwell Road, which 
to be widened between Warner Road and 
mberwell Green at a net cost of £52,000. 
he last improvement on the list is a small 
widening of Kentish Town Road. 


Tue following paragraph ap- 
Pend its peared in the “Globe” the 
echitect other day :—‘ It is hinted that 
-"* there is a likelihood of further 
disclosures in connection with the Works De- 
partment and the jobs it has recently been 
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arrying out. The purport of rumours current 
is that not only have estimates been exceeded, 
but that, moreover, according to a report of 
the recently-appointed architect, the work is 
t so satisfactorily executed as it would be 
under contractors. The architect is credited 
with having the courage to maintain his 
ppinions, in spite of discouragements and 
opposition from friends of the Labour party 
id supporters of the Works Department.” 
is, perhaps, advisable not to attach too 
much importance to such a rumour. ‘The 
“Globe” is notoriously hostile to the Works 
Department and all its ways. 


Tue exhibition of students’ 
work at the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Technical School reflects 
considerable credit on that 
stitution. The students are divided into 
vo sections. ‘Those in the day section are 
uuths of school age; and those in the even- 
g classes include a large number of appren- 
ces and a good many adult workmen, whose 
udies are directed with the object of extend- 
¢ their acquaintance with the trades with 
hich they are associated. The exhibition 
vers the work of both sections, and, as would 
expected, the first section is of an elemen- 
y character ; but in the latter the exhibits 
clude products of which experienced work- 
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‘ork, and carpentry are interesting depart- 
ents, and much artistic work has been 
ecuted by the students. In the electric 
inting department every known method of 
njunction is taught, and the results ob- 
ined evidence keen jintelligence and _ skill. 
he metal colouring done by some of the 
students is very commendable. In the engi- 
ering department a model of the 100ft. 
uss of Christ Church, which was discovered 
in dismantling that building, is included. 
Numerous drawings by students illustrate the 
scope of the school’s work, and show that a 
ge measure of success has attended its 
orts. 


re .. WE have received an appeal 
Sec from the? Secretary of the 
* British Mercantile League, 
which exists for the patriotic object of “ pre- 
ving this country’s commercial greatness.” 
The League proposes, as occasion offers, to 
ke up any question affecting the prosperity 
ritish industry in relation to the foreign 
petition which is growing more keen every 
In order that its work may be effective, 
is essential that the League receive wide 
ipport throughout the country, not only 
om merchants and manufacturers, whose 
aterests are directly affected, but from all 
itizens of the Empire who are willing to aid 
‘righting a great Imperial wrong. Now is 
time, when, if ever, all Britons should pull 
her to maintain our Empire’s threatened 
Ommercial supremacy, and fair play, like 
arity, should begin at home. ‘The Executive 


a 
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en might be proud. Lead embossing, brass — 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Committee therefore appeal to all who are 
interested in their country’s commercial well- 
being, and everyone in the country is either 
directly or indirectly interested in the matter, 
to join the League and help the furtherance 
of its great object. Prospectuses and all 
information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, at the League's offices, No. 68, Wool 
Exchange, London.” 


Sir Wyrke Bayuiss was quite 
fatherly in his manner to- 
wards the students at the 
annual meeting of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art last 
Thursday. He warned them against the 
bogies which, he declared, haunted the studio. 
There was the bogy of the common-place, and 
he urged artists to remember that they should 
get more into their pictures than they could 
find in their paint boxes. All art worthy of 
the name began in paint and ended in passion, 
The artist should not only be a seer but a 
revealer. Another bogy was the one which 
would fain persuade a man that he was an 
artist because he knew something about 
technique, or had an appreciative mind for the 
beautiful. A third harped on the word “ pot- 
boiler ” till many an artist lost interest in his 
work because he had come to regard it as 
purely commercial. Painting a picture for 
money was not degrading ; most of the finest 
work in the world had been done with a keen 
eye to the financial result. In conclusion, Sir 
Wyke said that “the greatest bogy of all” 
was the one which persuaded the artist that 
“the golden age” of art had passed away, 
never to return. 


Studio 
Bogies. 


A A syNDICATE consisting of the 
Gauss al-Cit representatives of the leading 
Exchange Y City of London firms engaged 
“in various branches of trade 
was formed last week with the object of erecting 
an extensive building, which, it is proposed, 
shall be known as the City of London Exchange. 
It has long been felt that the Royal Exchange, 
which is practically a public thoroughfare, is 
totally unsuited as ameeting place for the thou- 
sands of merchants who are daily engaged in 
the City of London. There have been numerous 
small exchanges intended for the convenience 
of particular branches of trade, but no common 
house where principals and_ representatives 
might meet for business and social engage- 
ments. Mr. Ernest Forwood, of Messrs. 
Forwood Bros. and Co., of London, Liverpool, 
and New York, has recognised this want, and 
has been very energetic in bringing the 
movement into a definite form. The result is 
that a site has been acquired for the building 
in Jeffery Square, St. Mary Axe, within a 
short distance of Leadenhall Street, and 
therefore easy of access from the busiest parts 
of the City as it has developed in recent times. 
The structure will be of noble proportions, 
covering an area of 27,500ft. It will contain a 
large central exchange, approached from an 
extensive covered courtyard, as well as a club- 
house. It is anticipated that the cost of the 
new Exchange will be not less than £250,000 
(the capital being £275,000), and construction 
will commence as soon as the design can be 
completed. 


A qareat deal of commotion 


ey '8 has been raised over the ques- 
Dude ans tion of removing the Batley 
ephant. Market Hall, commonly known 


as “the white elephant on the hill.” It seems 
that for some time past the Batley Corpora- 
tion have been discussing whether a new 
Town Hall should be built, worthy of the 
dignity of the borough, and at last the 
members talked themselves into agreement, 
when it only remained for the Town Council 
to confirm the proposed erection. This was 
done at a meeting of that body last Thursday, 
and it was also decided to apply to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£35,000 for the erection of the building. 
The scheme comprises the removal of “the 
white elephant,” the levelling of what is 
now the hill, and the erection on the lowered 
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site of an imposing town hall, to cost the sum 
mentioned above. Messrs. W. Hanstock and 
Son have prepared the plans, which show a 
building that will be dressed in ashlar and 
lined with best bricks. The whole of the 
front entrance, together with the lobby and 
staircase, will be in decorative polished marble, 
and there will be plenty of cast plaster work 
on view. Tesselated tiles will give tone to the 
floors, and polished woodwork will be used in 
all the principal rooms. There will be a well- 
equipped police-court, and spacious offices for 
the town clerk, building inspector, medical 
officer, magistrate’s clerk, borough accountant, 
borough engineer, and their respective staffs. 
The Mayor will be provided with a parlour. 
On the second floor is to be the public hall, 
capable of affording seating accommodation 
for 1527 people. The Council will have a well- 
furnished Council Chamber with four adjoining 
sper rooms, in which to transact committee 
work, 


We have received from the 
~~ Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
be treet Science, and Art, a syllabus of 
* their competitions for 1899-1900. 
The first competition is for a freehand sketch- 
book of architectural subjects, from existing 
buildings in pencil only, and not copied from 
any drawing ; and the second is for measured 
drawings of any architectural subject, con- 
taining plan, elevation, and section. Competi- 
tors entering for the third on the list have to 
send in a sepia or chalk drawing from an 
antique subject in the Dundee Art Museum, 
and, of course, architectural historic oranment 
is preferred. Competitions four, five, six, seven, 
and eight are respectively a design for decora- 
tive treatment of the interior of a billiard- 
room ; a design for a village hall to. seat 400 
persons, and to include caretaker’s house, and 
suitable retiring rooms; a design for a golf 
club house for 150 members ; a design fora 
fireplace in stone for a hall in a mansion; and 
an album containing not less than twelve large 
scale photographs of architectural details from 
existing buildings. Further particulars con- 
cerning these competitions can be obtained of 
either Mr. J. J. Henderson, or Mr. C. Soutar, 
whose address is 7, Ward Road, Dundee. 


A Dundee 


An admirable museum of 
Carthaginian and Roman anti- 
quities has been formed (says 
ney Sir Harry Johnston in his 
Discovesied report to the Foreign Office on 
‘the progress in the Regency 
of Tunis) a collection which is being yearly 
added to by the excavations made under 
the direction of Pére Dellatre on the site 
of Carthage. At Bir-Ftuha a great semi- 
circular basilica has been discovered and 
cleared of rubbish, and its decorative mosaics 
have been removed to the museum at Tunis. 
On the heights of the Odéon two Roman villas 
of relatively late date have been discovered 
and cleared. They contain mosaics in layers 
which represent in their series the gradual 
progress of the art, and therefore supply most 
interesting information as to the gradual 
development of mosaic work. Another Punic 
cemetery has been discovered near Borj-Jedid, 
while at Duar-esh-Shat, near Goletta, a most 
interesting mosaic, seven metres square, has 
been brought to light. It represents a Roman 
mansion with various hunting scenes, and a 
temple of Apollo and Diana. To the south- 
east of Zaghwan an interesting Christian 
Church has been discovered, containing a 
baptistry in the form of a cross, entirely paved 
with mosaics. One of the aisles had been 
closed at some time or other by means of an 
immense stone coffin-lid from a Pagan sarcoph- 
agus. This is ornamented with bas-reliefs of 
the Three Graces surrounded by the Four 
Seasons. This object has been ren.oved to the 
Alaoui Museum, where also has been placed 
some very beautiful and_ perfect statues 
recently discovered by M. Gauckler near 
Carthage, and some large mosaics of the 
greatest interest, one of them illustrating the 
land of Egypt, with crocodiles, hippopotami, 
and apes. 


Cartha- 
ginian 
Antiquities 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoud in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


HALF-TIMBER WORK. 
To the Editor of Tur BuiupERs’ JOURNAL. 
Dear Srir,—Will one of your practical 
readers kindly give the best and cheapest 
method of constructing half-timber work (1) 
with a brick wall behind, and (2) without one; 
also a detail for the hanging and method of 
fixing. Do the London County Council re- 
quire a brick wall behind half-timber work in 


a private house ?—Faithfully yours, 
STUDENT. 


The accompanying photograph of a timber 
house in course of erection will probably explain 
the construction better than would much writ- 
ing. The timbers ‘were 6in. by 6in., mortised 
and pinned with hard wood pins, and though 


work fixed in any external wall . . .. + 
shall be set back 4in. at the least from the 
external face of such wall.” There are a few 
exceptions, but they do not affect the present 
question. Ge ASA aa? 


CEMENT COVERING FOR BRICK 
WALLS, 


To the Editor of Tus BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


TONBRIDGE. 

Dear S1r,—Could you inform me with 
regard to cementing the bricks on the outside 
of a house to keep out the damp, what thick- 
ness of cement is best, and also whether it 
should be in one, two or three coats—the 
cement to be lined out to represent stonework. 
We have very little cement work in this 


district.—Yours faithfully, JE ESS 
On some parts of the south coast, where the 
bricks produced are of too poor a quality for 
facing, cement stucco is very largely employed 
for exterior finishing. The brickwork is 
primarily rough rendered about jin. thick 
with what is termed “‘ compo” sand in con- 
junction with Portland cement, in the propor- 
tion of four or five to one, and after being 
lightly scored a thin finishing coat is applied, 


HALF-TIMBER HOUSE IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, 


the timber employed was elm, fir would do 
nearly as well. The interior was to be lathed 
and plastered, and the space between the 
timbers externally also to be plastered on 
lathing secured to small pieces of wood nailed 
to the studs, leaving the timber construction 
‘to show on face. Had brick backing been used, 
the timber framework would still have been 
first erected, and made perfect in itself, the 
brickwork being then built behind as well as 
to fill the interspaces. The tile-hanging on 
one of the sides was quite simply hung by the 


stubs cast on the backs of the tiles to strong: 


laths nailed to the framework. Brick walls 
would have to be plugged before lathing, if to 
be tile-hung, or else the tiles could be nailed 
direct to courses of “ fixing blocks,” and bedded 
in cement. This last would be almost the only 
construction allowed in London, where half- 
timber, except in dormers, is absolutely pro- 
hibited. Section 1 of the First Schedule to 
the London Building Act provides that “Every 
building . . . . . shall be enclosed with 
walls constructed of brick, stone, or other hard 
and incombustible substances,”’ while section 
55 of the Act itself provides that “ All wood- 


about in. thick, of washed sand and cement 
—usually about two to one—and the work is 
then lined to resemble stonework. The 
“compo” sand referred to is a mixture of 
coarse sand and shingle taken from the sea- 
shore, and the washed sand is the same 
material passed through water and with the 
shingle extracted. Work of this description 
should be finished off with a wooden float, and 
always looks better if the finishing coat is 
executed with coarse sand, a smooth trowelled 
surface being undesirable. H. E. 


DISSOLVING WHITE SHELLAC. 
To the Editor of THE BuitpERS’ JOURNAL. 
SWANSEA. 


S1r,— Will you kindly advise me the best 
way to dissolve white shellac. I want it to 
the thickness of cream. I have tried naptha 
and methylated spirits, with the result that it 
turned out like wet sawdust.—Yours truly, . 

WELCH. 
Bleached shellac—also known as white 
shellac—is the ordinary lac boiled in a solu- 
tion of soda, and washed in dilute sulphuric 
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acid in order to cleanse it and free it from | 
impurities and foreign matter. The retailer 
usually keeps it under water, but before it cam 
be dissolved it must be dried and should be 
broken up small and laid out to dry in a warm 
place for twenty-four hours or more, and when 
dry should be added to methylated spirit in 
the proportion of 40z. to Goz. to the pint. B 
difficulty is sometimes experienced in getting 
the lac to dissolve in the spirit—perhaps or 
account of the methylating material used in it 
—and if pure methylated spirit cannot be 
obtained (it is frequently difficult to proc re, 
and some chemists will erroneously say there 
is no such thing to be had) absolute alcohol 
should be used asa solvent. It isa good plan 
to give the lac a preliminary soaking in ether; 
and when it is swollen the ether should be 
poured off as closely as possible, and that not 
taken up by the lac allowed to evaporate 
before the alcohol is poured on. Even then 
there may be a little of the shellac which 
refuses to dissolve. Hy Ee 


‘ 


Professional Practice. 


Birmingham,—Last Saturday, a new 
library was opened at the corner of Margaret 
Street and Cornwall Street, which has been 
built at a cost of about £10,000. Messrs. 
Cossins, Peacock and Bewlay were the archi. 
tects, and Messrs. Barnsley and Sons, the 
builders. It isin English Renaissance style, 
carried out in Ruabon brick and white 
Hillington stone, with Westmoreland green 
slates for the roof. The building consists of 
two blocks on the Margaret Street side. The 
facade of two stories is divided into three 
sections—a gabled portion at each end—and 
between them a slightly recessed division, 
further subdivided by piers between the 
windows. The porch is of stone, and the 
large circular-headed windows have stone 
mullions and borders, the arches being broken 
by key blocks. The general reading room is 
54ft. by 35ft., and the conversation room is 
38£t. by 23ft. These two rooms are divided by 
sliding doors. The ceiling of the reading 
room is coved, with exposed timbers orna- 
mentally carved. In addition to these rooms 
is a ladies’ retiring room, lavatory accommo 
dation, storage rooms, and general offices and 
rooms. The internal woodwork is of pitchpine, 
adamant plaster is used for the walls, and 
wood blocks are used for flooring. : 


Bristol.—A new chapel is being erected at 
St. Anne’s Park in connection with the Uni 
Methodist Free Churches, and the memori 
stones were laid last week. It consists of a 
school-chapel, measuring 40ft. by 28ft., with 
seating accommodation for 250, and in the rear 
of this a vestry, with kitchen and lavatory 
accommodation. The style is Perpendicular 
Gothic, the walls being built of red pennant 
with freestone dressing and tiled roofs. The 
large room will have an open-boarded roof and 
pitch pine dado. The floor will be of pite 
pine blocks, and the windows glazed witl 
leaded lights. The cost will be about £900. 
The work is being carried out by Mr. 
Norris, of Bedminster, and the architects are 
Messrs. La Trobe and Weston, F.R.I.B.A. — 


Dudley.—A new Grammar School, which 
has cost £11,000, was opened at Dudley 
last Wednesday by the Countess of Dudley 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, © 
Manchester, were the architects, and Messrs 
Webb and Round, of Dudley, the — 
tractors. The buildings consist of a sch 
completely equipped to accommodate 1] 
scholars, and a head-master’s house. The st 
adopted for both blocks of the building 
Tudor Gothic. Externally each structu 
faced with red Ruabon bricks and terra-co 
dressings, and roofed with brindled Staffo 
shire tiles. Internally the joinery throughow! 
has been executed in New Zealand Kauri wood 
stained and varnished. The school building 
contains five large classrooms and a_ 
central hall, the capacity of the latt 
being 56ft. by 28ft., and having seatims 


moe In addi- 

ere are a chemical lecture theatre, 
tory, &c., which are entirely separated 
@ school by means of a covered passage, 


ents, and the chemical laboratory six- 
he basement also contains heating 
ber, cooking kitchen, and mess-room, 
ining which is a partly-covered playground 
> paved with patent limestone asphalt. 


Manchester) were accepted in an open 
petition, in connection with which fifty-four 
were sent in. 


mlasgow.—'lhe winners of the first three 
? 
ngburn Halls are Mr. W. B. Whitie, of 
. Vincent Street, Messrs. Thomson and 
lilands, of 241, West George Street, and 
srs. Watson and S.lmond, of 231, St. 
ent Street. The assessors were Messrs. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A.,'T. L. Watson, F.R.1.B.A., 
A. B. McDonald, M.I.C.E. All the com- 
five drawings are being exhibited in the 
oration galleries, Sanchiehall Street. 


weicester.— The Leicester Corporation 
mtly offered preminms of £100, £50, and 
for the three best designs for a new whole- 


‘ arket, to be erected in that town. The 


ter, and Ipswich, has been selected for 
first premium. His design estimated the 
of the market at £24,087, cold storage 
17, baths extension £1,329; total £31,833. 
‘own Council, on the report of the 
ts Committee, have appointed Mr. 


r 


.as architect for the new market. 


a 


Wy Milton (Hants).—The additions to 
Court Hotel, which are now nearing 
on, will consist of a large new entrance 
lounge, dining hall, extra suites of 
Tooms, kitchen, servants’ hall and 
id upwards of thirty new bedrooms. 
wing is a picturesque, ivy-clad build- 
{ an old-world character, and was at one 
7 well-known gentleman’s residence. Its 
on is unique, and standing in a bracing 
m on the sea front in its own large 
nds, and directly facing the Isle of Wight 
@ Needles, with a view of Bournemouth 
wanage, no better position for a sea- 
could be desired. In designing the 
the architects have necessarily kept 
tyle of the old building in the exterior, 
8 interior will be replete with all the 
ments of a high-class modern hotel. 
ting hall will accommodate about 100 
and will have large mullioned and 
ied windows. Special attention has 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL REC 


can be entered direct from the play- | 
The lecture theatre will seat thirty- | 


dlans of Messrs. Woodhouse and Willough- — 


ums in the competition for designs of | 


ADDITIONS TO BARTON COURT HOTEL, NEW MILTON, HANTS. 


of Mr. Walter Brand, A.R.I.B.A., of | 


ORD. 
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been given to the domestic offices, which will 


be complete in every detail. Barton-on-Sea is 


rapidly growing and increasing in popularity. 
The golf links adjoining the hotel, which have 
been laid out by Mr. Thomas Dunn, of Bourne- 
mouth, are now opened, and have been received 


_ most favourably, as is instanced by the attend. _ 


ance both of the general public and also of 


members of the club, which was started by Sir | 


Robert Affleck, Bart., in connection with these 
links., Arrangements are also being made for 
gas supply and a good service of town’s water, 


| Our illustration is from a water-colour sketch, 


and represents the south front of the hotel, 
The architects are Messrs. Dancaster and Co., 
of Bournemouth and London. 


Queenstown, Ireland. — St. 
Cathedral is being extensively renovated, 


and Mr. G, C. Ashlin has prepared the neces- 


sary drawings and specifications for the com- 
pletion of the interior. The tenders submitted 
by Messrs. Creedon, builders, of Fernoy, were 
accepted for the groined ceilings of the nave 
and transepts, the cleaning of the walls, and 


the carving of the strings, cornices, corbels, | 
Mr. J. A. O'Connell, of Cork, is | 
_ attending to the sculptured subjects in the 
spandrils of the nave, also the erection and | 
_ carving of the stonework of the shrines and 


capitals, &e. 


\ 


confessionals. 
work in one bay of the apse. The groining of 
the aisles, which are of stone, is being executed 
by Messrs. Sharpe and Emry, of Dublin; also 
the cleaning and polishing of the massive 
marble columns that support the nave arcade. 
The tenders of Mr. Smyth, sculptor, of Dublin, 
were accepted for the marble work and sculp- 
tured group of the Annunciation in 
one of the bays of the apse, also for 
several of the series of the Stations of the 
Cross, which are sculptured in Caen stone. 
The tender of Mr. John Early, of Dublin, was 
accepted for the marble work and two sculp- 
tural groups—the Visitation and the Pre- 
sentation of our Lord in the 'l'emple—in two 
bays of the apse, and the decoration of three 
of the shrines—viz., those of the Holy Family, 
Sacred Heart, and the Agony in the Garden. 
The shrine of Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
which is executed in gold and coloured glass 
mosaic was obtained by the tender of M. 
Oppenheimer, and the grotto of Our Lady of 
Lourdes was awarded to the tender of Messrs. 
Fleming Brothers, Cork. he tender of Mr, 
J. C. Edwards, Ruabon, was accepted for 
the ceramic mosaic of the porches and 
passages, and that of the Wood-Block Paving 
Co., London, for the floors of the nave, aisles, 
and transepts. Messrs. Murray, of Youghal, 
are seating the interior, and Messrs. Sharp 


and Emry are supplying the pulpit. Mr, | 


Colman’s | 


| successful in obtaining others. 


He has also erected the marble | 


R. Stocks, sculptor, of Queenstown, is doing 


_ several of the groups in connection with the 


series of the Stations of the Cross, and the 


| sculptures in the large music room of the 


organ gallery, he tender of Messrs. Harrison 
and Son, Dublin, was accepted for the sculp- 
tured work of the tympanum, and arches of 
the great west door, as well as that of the 
canopies adjoining. All the sculptured bosses 
on the intersections of the ribs and ridges of 
the groining of the nave were executed by 


_ Mr. Kelly, of Cork, and the gilding of the 


Stations of the Cross, and decoration of the 
altar and pedestal for shrine of Blessed 
Thaddeus, by Messrs. Purcell and Son, 
Queenstown. The whole of the painted glass 
windows of the clerestory, and those erected 
in the apse, and the arcade of the south tran- 
sept were executed by Messrs. Hardman, 
Birmingham, while M. Mayer, Munich, was 
The whole of - 
the gas standards, candelabra for shrines, 
railings for opes in the triforiw, &c., were 
executed by Messrs. McCloughlin, Dublin, and 
the candelabra and altar furniture were exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Smith and Sons, Dublin. 


Sheffield.—The foundation-stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel, to be erected at the corner of 
Stafford Road, and Fitzwalter Road, were laid 
last Thursday. ‘The new building will consist 


DANCASTER AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS. 


of a church, with two vestries, a church 
parlour, and a schoolroom with several class- 
rooms. The entire structure will be of stone, 
the general facing being pitch or rock-faced, 
with ashlar freely used for doorways, windows, 
&e. The church is cruciform in plan, measur- 
ing 97ft. interior extreme length, including 
chancel, 41ft. 6in. wide across the nave, and 
59ft. 6in. in width across the transepts. It has 
an end gallery only. The church will seat 640 
adults, or a mixed congregation of 850 persons. 
At the corner facing the junction of the roads 
is the tower, terminating with a spire 124ft. — 
high. Thefront of the church has three door- 
ways leading to the ground floor and gallery, 
and the centre doorway has over it a handsome 
four-light traceried window. The other 
windows throughout have painted heads, 
and the chancel has a circular traceried 
window. The schoolroom is built on 
the central hall plan, with classrooms 
around it, some of them opening into the 
hall. The length of the room inside is 50ft. by 


29ft. wide. The classrooms are of varying sizes, 


there being two large ones for adult classes, 
and one large one for infants. The others are 
smaller. Accommodation is provided for 500 
scholars. ‘The cost of the work is £7,600, ex- 
clusive of land and the architect’s fees, and with 
the cost of the site the total amount required 
when the scheme was commenced was about 
£10,000. The architect is Mr. John Wills, 
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F.S.Se., of Derby and London, and the builder 
is Mr. John Fidler, of Eckington. 


Wandsworth.—The new poor-law offices 
which are to be built at Wandsworth will 
be very imposing buildings, and _ the 
estimated cost is £20,311. Mr. Cecil A. 
Sharpe, A.R.I.B.A., of 59, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C., is the architect. The new 
buildings will be in Renaissance style, and 
the materials to be used are red bricks and 
stone dressings, with green slates on the 
roofs. Upon the ground floor will be a suite 
of clerks’ offices and rooms for accountants, 
assistant relief officers for school cases, general 
settlement and inquiries, also lavatories and 
strong room, all approached by a wide corridor 
and a fine entrance halland staircase. Facing 
East Hill, and connected with the offices by a 
waiting corridor, will be the Relief .Com- 
mittee rooms and waiting rooms for applicants. 
Each applicant will enter the committee rooms 
from the waiting rooms and depart by a 
different door. On the first floor will be the 
offices for the registrar and collector, spare 
offices. and strong rooms. There will be a 
boardroom, and upon the east side a com- 
mittee room and ladies’ cloakroom. On the 
west side there will be a gentleman’s cloak- 
room and ante-room. A separate staircase is 
provided to the public gallery and Press 
gallery, which also gives access to the care- 
takers’ apartments. The building is to be 
constructed on fireproof principles, with steel 
joists and concrete floors, and internally the 
floors of the halls and corridors will be paved 
with mosaic, and the walls will have a cement 
face and glazed brick dadoes. Electric light 
is to be used throughout the building as well 
as gas, and there will be an electrical system 
of ventilation. 


Keystones. 


New Barracks at Winchester were 
opened last Thursday by the Prince of Wales. 


Mr. J. J. Henderson has removed to 
more commodious rooms at 7, Ward Road, 
Dundee. 


A Statue to Herr Helmholz, the eminent 
German scholar and mathematician, was un- 
veiled last week at Berlin. 


The Taeatre Royal at Peterborough isto 
be rebuilt from plans by Mr. J. P. Briggs, of 
Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


_ A New Wesleyan Chapel is to be erected 
in Agincourt Road, Hampstead, at a cost of 
£6,500, and the memorial stones were laid last 
week. 


The Restoration of Crowland Abbey has 
been decided upon. The north wall of the 
tower is to be taken down and new founda- 
tions are to be laid. 


A New Bridge has been erected over the 
River Feshie, Badinoch, which is about 130ft. 
in length, and consists of four spans. It has 
bean built by Mr. Grant, of Badinoch. 


New Municipal Buildings are being 
erected at Henley-on-Thames from plans by 
Mr. Henry T. Hire, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. W. F. D. 
Smith laid the foundation stone last Friday. , 


Ackroyd Park, Halifax, is to be extended 
by the addition of the estate known as the 
Woodlands, comprising a little over two acres 
in extent. The cost of purchase is £2,500. 


A New Hospital is to be Built at Wath 
at a cost of £5,960, and the tender of Mr. G. H. 
Smith, builder, of Mexborough, for this sum 


has been accepted by the Wath Joint Hospital 
Board. 


A New Church at Carnock was opened 
last Wednesday. The church, which was 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. Scobie, of 
Dunfermline, is a Gothic structure, and has 
cost £1,200. 


Owston Ferry Church has been reopened 
after repairs and alterations and the erection 
of a new organ. ‘The latter cost £500, and 


the other improvements involved a 
£1300. Pp involved an outlay of 


Additions to the British Art Gallery 
at Millbank have been made, which consist of 
ten rooms for new galleries, two of which are 
to be devoted to sculpture. - The architect was 
Mr. Sidney Smith. 


Five Memorial Stones were laid recently 
in connection with the erection of a new suite 
of class-rooms for the Yeadon Wesleyan 
Sunday School. The estimated cost of the 
class rooms is about £800. 


The Proposed New Theatre at Ilan- 
dudno has been designed by Mr. G. A. 
Humphreys, in conjunction with Mr. E. O. 
Sachs. The total cost of the building is 
estimated at £14,000, and the site is to cost 
£3,000. 

The Oldest House at Largs is to coma 
down to make room for a modern tenement. 
The house in question is the one standing at 
the foot of the Kirkyard stairs in Manse 
Close, and 200 years ago was the parish manse, 
and such it remained until the year 1784. 


A New Church for Oldbury.—The found 1- 
tion stone of a new church in the district of 
Churchbridge, Oldbury, was laid last week. 
The new structure is to be called Providence 
Church, and will accommodate about 400 
persons. The total cost will be £1,300. 


A New Presbyterian Church at Tooting 
was dedicated last week. The church has been 
built from American designs, and the building 
is supposed to have excellent acoustic proper- 
ties. The new church has a spacious gallery, 
and the whole building sgats over 700 persons. 


A Mission Hall for Hasland Wesleyans 
is to be erected at a cost of £1,750, including 
site, from the plans of Mr. Cecil Jackson, of 
Chesterfield. The first floor will be devoted 
to school and class rooms, and the second will 
consist of an assembly room, with a seating 
cvpacity of 350. 3 

Almshouses at Pudsey.—A group of five 
almshouses is being built in Robin Lane, at a 
cost of £50,000. The buildings are of stone, 
with dark Westmoreland slates for roofiag, and 
each has a separate entrance, outbuildings, and 
rear space. Mr. C. S. Wilson, of Leeds and 
Pudsey, is the architect. 


A New Bridge at Clova, over the River 
Southesk, was opened recently. It has been 
built according to plans by Mr. Donald Ross, 
road surveyor, at a cost of about £700, and 
has a span of 45ft. -It is built of local whin- 
stone, with cement foundations, the hewn 
work being Kerriemuir stone. 


A Wesleyan Methodist Chapel has been 
erected at Rushton, Staffs., at a cost of about 
£1,250, which will seat just on 200 persons, and 
has a schoolroom to accommodate 150; both 
rooms can be used together. Mr, Clark of 
Smythamby, was the architect, and Mr. 
Sampson Salt, of Leek, the builder. 


The Victoria Hospital, Chelsea, at the 
corner of Queen’s Road and ‘Tite Street, for the 
ministering to little children, has outgrown its 
original home, the old Gough House, and it is 
proposed to erect an entirely new building 
at a cost of £30,009, and utilise the present 
building as a residence for the staff. 


Additions to King Edward’s Grammar 
School, Stourbridge, have just been carried 
out by Mr. W. North, from plans by Mr. T. 
Grazebrook. The new buildings include a 
porch and window, a lecture-room, physical and 
chemical laboratories, and an additional class- 
room. The work has cost about £2,000. 


Death of a Stone Merchant. — Mr. 
Thomas Turner, stone merchant, of Rock 
Terrace, Lightcliffe, died recently at Dr. 
Jessep’s Hospital, Leeds, after an operation. 
He was head of the firm of Thomas Turner 
and Son, stone merchants and quarry owners, 
of Lightcliffe and Brighouse. He was aged 
58 years. 

A new Organ for Norwich Cathedral.— 
Mr. Il. G. Barclay, of Colney Hall, Norwich, 
has offered to present to the cathedral a celeste 
organ in connection with the large new instru- 
ment, which is being built by Messrs. Norman 
and Beard. It is estimated that the addi- 
tional instrument will cost about £1,300, and 
the entire organ £6,000. 
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St. Dunstan’s Alterations.—Sir 
Leng has intimated his intention toa 
sentative of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” to oppose 
any attempt at building on the eastern side 
the church which will block out his “ancient 
lights.” -s 

A Stained-Glass Memorial Window w 
recently placed in Scraptoft Parish Churé 
The window is one of three lights, wi 
tracery above, and the idea selected for repr 
sentation is the “Communion of the Saints 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Ballantine and H. L. Gardiner, and w 
executed at their studios in George Strei 
Edinburgh. : 

The Great Central Hotel in Marylebone 
Road was opened last week by the Duchess of} 
Fife. The hotel has an imposing frontage 
Marylebone Road, and is of red brick with 
light terra-cotta dressings, and surmount 
by a central lofty clock tower. There is 
covered courtyard, similar to that of the Gran 
Hotel in Paris, but larger; this leads t 
spacious lounge and main hall. “3 


Hexham Abbey.—The joint report of 
C. C. Hodges, as architect, and Mr. Te 
Moore, as consulting architect, on He 
Abbey, has been accepted by the comm 
and the work of restoration is to be ¢a: 
out. The scheme is a large one, and comp 
the building of the nave and putting back i 
ther old places, a3 far as possible, all the ol 
furniture of the choir and the detache 
chantries. ; 


Tke Congregational Church at King: 
ton-on-Thames has been reopened 
renovation. The ceiling and walls have 
decorated, the whole of the woodwork has b 
stained and varnished, and choir stalls, ¥ 
fifty seats, have been put on the right 
cide of the pulpit. The church is now ligh 
The work was carried out h 


Messrs. Carter and Ashworth, architects 
the cost was about £700. 


The Smoke Nuisance in Glasgow.—Lai 
Wednesday the first case since the supervisi 
of smoke nuisances has been transferred tol 
Sanitary Department, was heard before @ 
magistrate in the Central Police Court, Gla 
gow. The defendants were Messrs. 
Bridge and Roof Company, Limited, of Ge 
miston Works, Petershill Road. The evict 
of the two smoke inspectors of the Corporatit 
showed that on May 11th the chimney e 
nected with their boiler furnaces had emit 
excessive smoke during fifteen minutes out 
a forty minutes’ observation. The magistr 
found the respondents guilty on the eviden 
and imposed a penalty of 21s. Z 


A New Beachy Head Lighthouse— 
lighthouse situate at Belletonte, the seeo 
cliff westward of Beachy Head, will soon 
thing of the past. ‘The authorities | 
under consideration a scheme which advotal 
placing a new lighthouse on the fores 
beneath (viz., about one and a quarter ml 
eastward of the old one), where far less 
prevails than higher up, and whence its 
will be visible from Dungeness on the east 
around through south to the western lit 
the present light. This scheme involve 
construction of a massive granite towel 
foundations of which will be laid at a le} 
94ft. under low water, and temporary 
will have to be formed to admit of the sé 
of the lowest portions of the work. Thet 
which will be rather over 47ft. in diame 
its base, is to be solid for 47ft. Gin. upt 
with the exception of the space require 
the storage of water, and its height to # 
of the masonry will be 128ft. Gin. Abo 
solid portion will come the rooms, 
number (the four uppermost ones bein; 
in diameter), and finally the lantern, im 
will be installed a Dioptric (lentic 
minating apparatus of the most mod 
approved type, giving two white 
quick succession every fifteen secon 
expected that the new lighthouse, 
from the designs of Mr. T. Matt 
engineer-in-chief to the Trinity H 
be completed within three years 
date. oF 
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Jnder Discussion. 


FORESHORE PROTECTION. 


t a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
ld at the Royal United Service Institution, 
hitehall, on Monday evening, June 5th, 1899, 
John C. Fell, President, in the chair, a 
per was read by Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn, 
fitled “Foreshore Protection, with Special 
erence to the Case System ‘of Groyning.” 
introducing the subject, the author referred 
» the anvantages of utilising the destructive 
rces of the sea for constructive purposes, and 
ated that his object was rather to give an 
ount of what had actually been accom- 
lished in that direction than to advance his 
mm opinions or theories. Dealing with the 
nestion of changes constantly going on in the 
mfiguration of the country, he took as an 
cample thirty miles of the Yorkshire coast, 
nd calculated that, at a moderate computa- 
on, over 47,500,000 cubic feet of material 
ere annually taken from the coast between 
lamborough Head and Spurn Point. Where 
id it all go )to? Much was doubtless deposited 
t the mouth of the Humber, greatly to the 
etriment of that estuary, and probably more 
as carried down southward by the flood tide 
nd deposited, along with material eroded from 
ae Lincolnshire coast, in the Wash, which was 
radually silting up. The erosion, in the shape 
t falling cliffs, was noticed now and taken 
ecount of ; what did not so readily meet the 
ye was the gradual deposit beneath the sea, 
nd this accretion of silt would suddenly show 
self some time next century when, possibly, 
00,000 acres of land in the Wash would sud- 
enly, by comparison, spring into existence 
nd be added almost at once to the acre- 
ge of England. Taking one century with 
nother we did not probably gain or lose 
auch of our area, The addition of 100,000 
eres in the Wash alone would make up 
yx a good many years of cliff erosion. 
faving briefly quoted certain conflicting 
pinions on the moot point of the travel of 
each at various depths, the author en- 
eavoured to show that, as Dungeness Point 
ras steadily moving out into 100ft. of water, 
here was strong evidence that shingle, of 
hich the point is entirely composed, is 
apable of motion in water at least 100/t. in 
epth. Allusion was then made to the un- 
recedented encroachment of the sea during 
he past year at Glenbeigh, on the southern 
hore of Dingle Bay, co. Kerry ; an average of 
20ft. being recorded for a distance of over 
000ft. The problem here involved the pro- 
action of about 600 acres of land and some 
ouse property. ‘The situation was one of 
xceeding gravity, and it had been decided to 
ut in the groynes invented. by Mr. Edward 
ase, of Dymchurch, because this system of low 
royning had been so successful at other places 
here the natural difficulties were greater. 
laving alluded to the usually accepted 
iethods of dealing with the question of fore- 
hore protection, Mr. Winn pointed out that 
hese oft-repeated and usually accepted 
ethods had frequently met with but in- 
ifferent. success, and that until Mr. Case 
rought out his system no one had ever 
romulgated a scientific theory as to the 
urve at which a shore should lie, and had 
iso devised a simple and inexpensive form of 
royne which should cause the sea itself to 
nild up that shore to its required curved 
face of repose. Mr. Case was able, by 
ns of tables which he had coastructed and 
e due consideration of certain details, such 
range of tide, nature of shore, sections, &c , 
build up any shore, save only an actually 
ek-bound coast, to an angle at which it 
ould l.e with the minimum chance of erosion 
r altaration of form. The paper was illus- 
tated by diagrams showing, by means of 
tions, the actual gains at Dymchurch, 
leal, Southwold, Lowestoft and Sheringham 
which places were selected from a great 
ny where the system had been successfully 
plied. The author contended that the 
vention was to be recommended by reason 
_its theoretical soundness, its practical 
ility and economy, and its success, 
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New Companies. 


Everton Timber Company, Limited. 

This company was registered on May 30th 
by C. Doubble and Co., of 14, Sergeant’s Inn, 
London, E.C., without articles of association, 
with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares. Its 
object is to carry on the business of timber 
merchants, brick and tile manufacturers, and 
property brokers. 


Road Maintainance and Stone Supply 
Co. Limited. 


This company was registered with a capital 
of £50,000 in £1 shares, on May 27th, by 
Dollman and Co., of 9, and 10, King Street, 
London, E.C., to carry on the business of 
contractors for public works, granite, Kentish 
rag, flint, and gravel merchants, &e. The 
signatories (each one share) are Messrs. M. J. 
Greig, H. E. Beadle, C. H. Clarke, L. Cadic, 
H. W. Clarke, J. C. H. Greig, and W. B. 
Pritchard. The number of directors is to be 
not less than three, nor more than five. The 
subscribers are to appoint the first. Qualifica- 
tion £100. 


Ynysboth Paving Stone Company, Ltd. 


This company was registered with a capital 
of £5,000 in £1 shares on May 81st by Jordan 
and Sons, Ltd., of 120, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
The objects of the company are to acquire a 
piece of land forming a part of the Ynysboth 
in the Aberdare Vale, in the 
county of Glamorgan, together with the adjoin- 
ing quarry situated on Ynysboth Isaf Farm, to 
enter into an agreement with D. Jenkins, J. 
George, and A. Richards, and to carry on tle 
business of stone and cement merchants, «ec. 
The first directors—to number not less than 
two nor more than ten—are G. H. Smith, D. 
Jenkins, J. George, A. Richards, O. W. Davies, 
and P. E. Hill. Qualification, £100. Remu- 
neration as fixed by the company. Registered 
tte 3, Mill Street, Pontypridd, Glamorgan- 
shire. 


Black Hill Brick and Terra-Cotta Co. 
Limited. 


This company was registered on May 31st, 
with a capital of £15,000 in £10 shares, by 
Jordan and Sons, Limited, of 120, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. The company has been 
formed to acquire certain lands at Black Hill, 
Entwistle, Lancashire, to adopt an agreement 
with R. Calderbank, Samson Fish, Swain 
Fish, and W. J. E. Salt, and to carry on the 
business of manufacturers of and dealers in 
red facing bricks, pipes, tiles, &c. The first 
directors—to number not less than three nor 
more than seven—ate W. J. E. Salt, W. 
Bretherton, J. Ollerton, R. Platt, and N. 
Rushton. Qualification £250. Remuneration 
as fixed by the company. Registered office, 
10, Carrington Road, Chorley, Lancashire. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, June 14. 
Carpenters’ Company.—Examination at their Hall. 
6 to 10 p.m. 
Thursday, June 15. 
Soclery roR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
Arts.—Third conversazione. 
SocinTy oF ANTIQUARIES.—8.30 p.m. 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS (Incorporated).— 
Half-yearly general meeting for the reception of balance- 
sheet, annual reports, &c. 8 p.m. 


CARPENTERS’ CompANy.—Examination at their Hall. 
6 to 10 p.m. 


Friday, June 16. 


Carpenters’ Company.—Practical Examination at 
the Company’s Schools, Great Titchfield-street. 9.30 
a.m, to 5,30 p.m, 


Saturday, June 17. 
. Propie’s PALACE ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.—Visit to 
Drapers’ Hall, E.C. 3 p.m. 
CarprentEers’ Company.—Viva Voce Examination at 
he Hall. 12 noon. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
County Encinners.—Northern District Meeting at 
Whitehaven. 


Wednesday, June 21. 
Soctery or Arts,—Conversazione, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Vii 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
zs ae 2 8. d. 
Hay, best” ar .a0 «.' perload 38 0 810 0 
Sainfoin mixture ... BS do. 800 815 0 
Clover, best ... a Pe do. 310 0 450 
Beans ... ae , per ars © 1: 60 — 
Straw ... per load 14 0 116 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French percwt. 1 5 8 -- 
Colza, English per cwt. a So 8 oa 
Copperas te perton 2 0 0 _- 
Kerosine, water white .. per cwt. 15-0 115-0 
Lard .... 5 me .» per cwt. 18 9 19 0 
Linseed per cwt. te O6 10 74 
Neatsfoot per gal. 0 2 6 04 0 
Paraffin .»  percwt. 010 2 019 0 
Pitch . perbarrel 9 8 0 0 8 6 
Tallow, Town «. per cwt. T2310 Fe oe8 
Tar, Stockholm . per barrel 1 6 6 - 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 114 3 114: 6 
Glue... per cwt. 114 0 218 6 
Lead,white ground, carbonate percwt. 019 0 _ 
Do. red : .. per cwt. 017 0 -- 
Soda etal’ per ton 215 0 _ 
Shellac, orange ; .  percwt. 38 8 6 8 9 6 
Do.  sticklac ... es do. 22-6 215.0 
Fumice stone, me Be do. 08s 9 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 88 0 0 — 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 810 0 
Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet ee do. 1210 0 215 0 
Lead, pig, Spanish : do. 145 0 14 6 3 
Do. English common brands do. 1410 0 - 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sq. #t. and upwards do. 1610 0 — 
Do. pipe do. 17.2 '5%0 — 
Nails, gut clasp, sin. ‘to 6in. do. 900 10 0-0 
Do. floor brads . és do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Foreign ah do. TGs 20-6: 117 12.6 
Do. English ingots... do. 116 0 O 117 0 0 
Zinc, sheets, English ... do. 2710 0 2810 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne .., do. $1°2.0:-0 —_ 
Do. Spelter yi a do. 2710 0 28 0° 0 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel per load. 300 40 0 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 476 6 5 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 510 0 
Do. Petersburg... do. 400 610 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & Ist per P. Std. 1015 0 1810 0 
Do do. 4th & 8rd. do. 12.0 0 12 5 0 
Do. do. unsorted do. ae dy 0 8x5. 0 
Do. Riga do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburg ist Yellow do. 1415 0 — 
Do. ° do. 12 0 0 — 
Do. do insoited + do. 8 00 needy ME. 
Do. do Bh Ny do. 71b 0 915 0 
Do. Swedish .. it, do. 1b a eal 1515 0 
Do. White Sea.. do. 12 5 0 _ 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 1610 0 22 0 0 
Do. do. ond do. 120 0 - 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. 07.0 715 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 900 10 5 0 
Do. do. 8rd & 2nd do. 65 0 8 0 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. €eb. 0 8 0 0 
Battens, all kinds .. per P. Std. 615 0 810 0 
Flooring Boards, lin. 
prepared, Ist per square O11 3 —- 
Do. paa)s Bee, do. 010 6 — 
Do 8rd &C. a do. 06 3 08 9 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 3817 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec do. 312 6 317 6 
Box, Turkey... a per ton 75056 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba rerft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 4s 
Do. Honduras do. 0 0 4 = 
Do. Tobasco do. 0 0 47/16 _ 
Elm, Quebec rae ene perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 427/32 — 
Do. African do. 0 0 8 9/32— 7/8 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 4 23/32—6 23/32 
Do. Tobasco... do. 0 0 5 15/82—5 27/32 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 38 5 0 8-520 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 5 0 0 
Teak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 915 0 45 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315 0 515 0 
Do. Odessa Crown .. do. 3815 0 515° 0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft. 0 2 6 04 2 
TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BRANKSOME.—For tar-paving, kerbing, &c., to foot- 
Ways, for the Branksome Urban District Council. Mr. 
Samuel J. Newman, surveyor to the Council :— 


Wainwright and Co. (No quotation) Niece £3,486 5 8 


8. Minty .. 22,628.11 6 ...u. 2,973 11 6 
BE. Bradshaw ... 2.602 JOR OW « aie. 2,904 010 
T. Budden ... 2,667 LEY 0 hase ee COUy OLR 

re Shaltio Limestone 
oncrete Company.. 2,623 14 0 ..... 2,704 15 10 
Josiah Smart wo ©6280. BB 2,571 19 9 
H. C. Brixey 2,052 1 9 2,588 14 9 
Maichin ana Co. 2,440 2 7 2,521.4 5 
Grounds and Newton 2,289 10 11 2,451 14 7 

Turner, Heaton, and 

Mitchell, Manches- 
tert o .CNo quotation)...... 2,403 16 1 

* Accepted. 


A.—If local gravel is used for the bottom layer of tar- 
paving 

B.—If limestone as specified is used for tar-paving 
Vn aghohis 


Vill 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For the erection of a pair 
of semi-detached villas; Spring-street, for Mr. F. G. Purdon. 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Bridlington Quay :— 


Blackburn & Son £1,499 0 .0|J.H. Hudson ©... £1,328 13 0 
H, Corner... ..; 1,885 0 0] W. Moody ... ... 1,318 10 0 
W. Barns .. 1,360 0 0] A.Gardam.,. ... 1,158 14 6 
T. blackbarno 1,329 0 0] E. Wilson* ... 1,187 14 5 
*Accepted. {All of Bridlington Quay.) 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY.—For the erection of two houses 
and three shops for Messrs. Lowson. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay :— 


J.H.Hudson... ... £2,307 0] A. Gardham £1,749 15 
W. Moody... ... 1,850 0|T. Blackburn ... 1,664 0 
F. Blackburn ... 1,757 0| J. Rennard® “<1. 1,559 
E. Corner .., * Accepted 


rok FOO. 0 
{All of Bridlington Quay. ] 
BROMLEY (Kent).—Accepted for the erection of a house 
on the Sundridge Park Estate, for Mrs. Hindley. Messrs. 
Niven and Wigglesworth, architects, 34, Mecklenburg 
Square :— 
Lewis Evans, Bromley £ ie as ... £1,600 
BROMLEY (Kent).—Accepted for the erection of a house, 
Park Hill, Bickley, for Mr. Stenhouse. Messrs. Niven and 
Wigglesworth, architects, 34, Mecklenburg Square :— 
Lewis Evans, Bromley ei st ... £1,595 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for erection of arti- 
san’s dwellings (block No. 1), on the Horninglow Estate, for 
the Burton-on-Trent Artisans’ Dwellings Company, Limi- 
ted. Mr. Thomas Jenkins, architect, 35, High-street, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent. Quantities by the architect :— 
Henry Edwards £3,862 10 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For alterations to the Stapenhill 
Vicarage, for the Rey. F. W. Meynell. Mr. Thomas Jenkins, 
architect, 35, High-street, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by 
the architect :— 

George Kennard, Accepted on schedule of prices. 

CARDIFF.—Accepted for alterations and addltions to 
Nos. 8 and 9, High Street, Cardiff, for Mr. Samuel Hall. Mr. 
S. Rooney, architects. Quantities by Mr. 8. Rooney, jun. :— 

Thomas and Co., Cardiff > ... £1,000 

CARDIFF .—Accepted for rebuilding No. 15. High Street, 
Cardiff, for Mr. E. B. Reece. Mr. 8. Rooney, architect. 
Quantities by Mr, S. Rooney, jun. :— 

C. H. Gibbon, Cardiff ... vid ... £1,200 


CHELMSFORD.—For the erection of a pair of villas in 


King Edward-avenue, for Mr. W. C. Girdlestone. Mr. R. 
Mawhood, architect :— . 
W. Fincham ... ... £1,190 | J. Gowers * ... . £1,150 


*A ccepted. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the erection of two houses, 
Marine Parade West, for Mr. F, Stauffer. Mr. 'T. H. Baker, 
architect and surveyor, Clacton-on-Sea :— 


Everitts and Son... £2,875 | H. J. Linzell... ...  ... £2,547 
Myll and Ellis 2,670 | F. Dupont Bs oe dee 
KE. West =... .. 4,643 | J. McKay 2,438 


(Architect's estimate, £2, 100.] 

ILFORD.—For the erection of two dwelling-houses, with 
shops, in the High-road, Ilford, Essex. Mr. Geo. M. Nye, 
architect, 47, Hova Villas, Hove :— 
Stroud 222,165 | Willmott. 5 0 icon. £1855 
Pridmore... 1,860 | Gowen (accepted) 1,639 

LEEDS.—Accepted for the erection of Parochial Insti- 
tute, Cavendish-road. Mr. H. Walker, architect, 8, Upper 
Fountaine-street, Leeds :— 

Thos. Hannam, Raglan-road, Leeds ... >». £3,838 10 

LEYTON (Essex).—For the construction of a chimney 
shaft, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Dawson, 
C.E., Town Hall, Leyton :— 


Cross and Co... ... £4,607. 0] J. Jackson Sale ees ST aaa 
Myles and Warner 4,200 10] F. J. Coxhead, Ley- 
Gregar and Son 3,993 0] tonstone* ... ... 2,935 0 
Neil and Co. 3,450 0 * Accepted. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 
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LONDON.—For new drainage works, and alterations to 
The Hall, Lincoln’s Imn. Mr. Dennett H. Barry, surveyor 


to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 21, Old-square, 
B.C. Hubble... ... ... £2,675] Alfred Bush* ...._ ... £1,677 
J, DOHEIAS Gr. ok..: 0 MeL975 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For alterations and rebuilding, Kensington 
Dispensary, Church-street, W., for the Trustees. Mr. G. 
Gordon Stanham, architect, 100B, Queen Victoria-street, 
we: Quantities by Mr. Gilbert Booth, 3, Adelaide-street, 


Duffield and Son... ... £3,340 | Barker and Co. --» £2,992 
G. A. Watts .... .. 8,267 | Perry and Co.... 2,925 
Walter Nash ... 8,150\| Kiearley Saris Gace ee BO 
John Appleby 2,995 | Speechley and Smith... 2,845 


LONDON.—For the erection of new business premises n 
High-street and Wirtemberg-street, Clapham, for Mr. J. G. 
Waite. Mr. Fred E. Halford, architect, Ingram House, 
165, Fenchurch-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. A. J. 
Thompson, 50, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. :— 


W. Downs. ..._.... .. £4,428 | George Parker we» £4,140 

Killby and Gayford .. 4,355| Garret and Son ... ... 4,056 

Woodward and Co, 4,299 | Rdwards and Medway 4,056 

J. K. Olver 4,281 | Nichols Bros.* ... .., 4,028 
*A ccepted. 


LONDON.—For erection of chimney shaft and alterations 
and additions to boiler-house at the South-Eastern H ospital, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— 


Chimney Alterations to 
Shaft. Boiler House, 

Kirk and Randall, Wool- Vey 
wich, S.E.... és £6,590 0 0 


F. and H. F. Higgs "S, £5,432 0 0 
F. and F. J. Wood wa _ 5,228 0 0 
Hilton and Sons ... .» £1,669 10 0 1: = 
Harris and Wardrop :.. 1,479 0 0 ... 6,124 0 0 
Whitehead and Co., Ltd. 1,075 0 0 4,525 0 0 
Cross and Co, 3 .. 1,042 12° 4 4,685 9 0 
J.O. Richardson, Albert 

Works, Peckham,S.E.* 969 0 0 ... 3,858 0 0 


_ * Accepted. 
{Architect’s estimate, £5,396, | 


LONDON.—For the erection of new flour mills at Millwall 
Docks, E., for Messrs. McDougall Brothers, exclusive of 
constructional ironwork. Robert E. Crossland, A.R.1I.B.A., 


architect, 1, Racquet-court, Fleet-street, E.0.:— 


Shillitoe and Sons ... £16,250 | Outhwaite and Son .., £15,234 
Foster and Dicksee... 15,819| Harrisand Wardrop 14,987 
Patman & Fothering- Perry and Co.. ...-... 14,961 

ham ..._... ... ... 15,476] J.Greenwoodand Son 14,738 
Ashby and Horner .., 15,464 |J. Carmichael ... ... 14,362 
Kilby and Gayford .... 15,430 | Howell J. Williams... 14,286 
H. Lovatt i 15,338 | Holliday & Greenwood 13,500 


For the constructional ironwork and gangiways at above. 
Hawkins and Baxter... £2,370 | Matthew T. Shaw & Co. £2,181 
Moreland and Son 2,262 | Deane Ransome & Co. 2,024 


LONDON.—For the erection of club premises, Nos. 45 
and 47, Albany-road, Camberwell, S.E., for the North 
Camberwell Radical Club and Institute. Mr. A. J. Perriam, 
F.8.1., architect, 43, Cannon-street, H.C. Quantities by the 


architect :— 

Section A. Section B. Total. 
Battley, Sons, and Holness ... ... £4,995 ... £2,304 ... £7,299 
Nash 7 we ve +4 ie ee 2,820. 9 2,400 > > 825 
Bloomfield and Evans 5,017. ...7 2,182 7,199 
Downs ... 3 “4 a 4,883 ... 2,248 7,131 
Marchant and Hirst ... =e 4,805 ... 2,812 Aah: 
Tyerman ... he eS C 4,640 ... 2,264 6,904 
Edwards and Medway Zé 4,630 .... 2,170 6,800 
Courtney and Fairbairn*® ... 4,539 2,245 6,784 


* Accepted. ~ "+ Too late. 


LONDON.—For additions to St. Catherine’s Church, 
Hatcham, for the Rey. Howard Truscott. Mr. E. Beckett 
Lamb, architect, 31, Craven-street, Strand, W.C.:— 


Higgsand Hill... ... £2,724] A. B. Chirgwin «:. £2,246 
Battley, Sons, & Hol- R, Avard 2% 4; 32-4 2,200 
NEOSHO. Eo aee etree hear ee ee 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CoO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES, PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums zeturned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for’ Business Introduced. 


_INN 


YELLOW. 


ex Shiv within 
one month. 


Per 100 Blocass 


out of sizes, At Wharf. 


174x3x3 12 3 
174 x3x2 8 9 7 11 
174x3x1h 6 9 0 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORIN 

With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 

-14x4} Oak, 50/- Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square 

1x4 ,, 42/6 oasis _21/= 2 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHE] 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET; 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA, — 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


— 
8) el 
ane 


WINN’S PATENT ~ 
“ACME” : 


SYPHON CISTER 


100,000 SOLD. 


Price List—As drawn, 18s.; Galvanised, 263, 


CHARLES WINN & CO., Birming 
London Offices: 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, B.C 


i WW" 


OF 


~' PRICES ‘& PARTICULARS 


LEEDS EXHIBITION 
ON APPLICATION 


DUCKETT & SON [2 MANUFACTUPERS OF SAMITARY WARE. 


RO WHARF! UPPER THAMES ST. £.C. « 


189 7. 


BURNLEY. LANCA SHIRE. : 


~ * ‘ 
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he SI. a IRON WORK COMPANY, 


Engineers & Ironfounders 


Manufacturers of 
(RON STAIRCASES 
(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). j 


" A, 
ICICI 
ew 
Ont Shes ) 3 
| 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES. 
IRON DOORS, 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, CATES AND RAILINGS. 


| General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


LARGE SHOWROOM AT 


sait\ | THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS 
PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Close to King’s Cross, St. Pancras and Euston Stations. 


e2coannanan 


MY Dcyelagcest Show Room in Lonoon. 
ASS oe op Fipplication - 
54 Kincs Re Chetsea Lonpon sw. 


Water Supply, Drainage, Irrigation and Power 


For MANSION, FARM, ESTATE or VILLAGE. 
WATER SUPPLY. 
Drainage of Quarries, Clay Pits & Low-Lying Lands or Ponds. 


WIND POWER COSTS NOTHING, «4 


The “IDEAL” 


GALVANISED 


STEEL WINDMILL 


Requires neither attention or outlay, 
as it is thoroughly Self-Regulating. 


TURBINE AND WATER WHEEL PUMPS. TANKS, PIPES, AND FITTINCS. 
JOHN S. MILLAR & SON, Water Engineers, 


ANNAN, N.B. 


KENNAN & SONS, RICHD. PATTERSON & CO., 
Fishamble St., Dublin. High Street, Belfast. 


NOW READY. 


The Architectural Review. 


Vol. V. 


A handsome \Volume of 350 pages, superbly illustrated, and 
containing contributions from the. leading Architects and 
Artists, bound in green cloth and lettered in: gold, . 


Price Ss. Sv: 


As the number of volumes bound is limited, intending 
purchasers should send their orders early. 


THE PUBLISHER, ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


| the Best Material for Road- 
Ways, Footways, Damp 
urses, Roofings, Ware- 
use Floors, Basements, 
ables, Coachhouses, 
aughterhouses, 
eweries, 
vatories, 
mnis- 
Courts, 


Particulars 
can be 
obtained from 

the Offices, 


HAMILTON 
HOUSE, 


BISHOPSCATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


Send for Samples. 


THE CHEAPEST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF DECORATION, 
IN VERY BOLD RELIEF AND LOW RELIEF, 


b 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPANY 


LIMITED, 
146, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE ART PHOTOGRAVURE 
COMPANY LIMITED, 
The Leading House of Photo Engravers. 


* EXTENSIVE BRANCH WORKS: 


64, STRODE ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W. 
PARIS—40, RUE de PARADIS. 


ZINC LINE ETCHERS, 


CHROMO-TYPE, 
PHOTOGRAVURE-PLATES. 


Prices Moderate. 


THE ANAGLYPTA CO. LTD., 


SNES KEN Were [irst ea over fiffy years aqo a 
SPAS at ist pre f ent day Are the hese | 
7 8, A @ ; 


my) Been Bey week Chinese 


GEN While lor Catalogue of Hoong andes » af 
q 


BURSLEM | ) 
or Birkbeck Bank ae Cs 
oulhampton Baling . ve 
) aepats Fae LOND » WEGy AY 


lsanpon. 1851 « Taesa 1862 2 
CRE E1880. Gucura lB 1885 
“pRe rad HEN 


ARE PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


x 
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RHOOSE.—Accepted for the” erection of ‘‘ Kemey’s 
Arms” Hotel,” Rhoose, near Cardiff, for Mr. John Weever. 
Mr. S. Rooney, architect. Quantities by Mr. S. Rooney, 


jun. :— 
J.T. Hampson, Cardiff ihe Fs . £2,850 


SOLIHULL.—For the erection of infirmary and tramp 
wards, for the Union Guardians. Mr. W. H. Ward, arcol- 
tect, Paradise-street, Birmingham. Quantities by Mr. W. 
H. Elsmore, 9, Carteret-street, Westminster :— 

William Hopkins... £13,400 | R. Merton Hughes ... £11,821 
Whittall and Son 13,379 | Giles and Son ... ..., 11,790 


Richard Fenwick 12,600} J. Atkinson... ... 11,750 

H. J. Briley... ... .. 12,500} Wilcock and Co. 11,680 

Whitehouse and Sons 12,387] W. Robinson ... .... 11,150 

Bragg Bros... ... ... 11,950} T. and W. Thompson, s 

Smith and Pitts ... 11,943 Solihull¥ == ee 0, 000 
*A ccepted. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erection of offices and 
factory in French-street, for Mr. James Dupre. Messrs. 
Jurd and Sanders, architects, Portland-street, Southamp- 


ton :— 
Buildings Extra if 
with Bath Ham Hill 
stone stone Total. 
facings. facings. 
Jenkins and Son 23152 0 1. £42. 0-4. £2,194 0 
Brinton and Bone .. a 2035316 cn 60210 - 2... ,065. 16 
Hood es o Bg ST 037 0 ee ROTO pebae sk Ood aa 
F. Walters nee 7 a” d,840..0°. 2) 980 20 1,870 0 
P. Merefield... ws — > LOO 22 ee Doe 1,835 12 
Golding and Ansell ... 8 167660: 2 S18 8 1,179 18 
G. Harris (accepted) .. a Ot FOOT ee rel cl 1,761 14 


SOUTH KENSINGTON.—For structural and decorative 
improvements to Mortimer House, Egerton-gardens. Mr. 
W. Macie Seaman, architect :— 


A.Bush 2 2 (. x. £1,273-] W. H. T. Kelland =. ... £910 
SpiersandSon ... .. 1,168] R.S. Buekeridge ... .. 865 
do Cannon, +35 meen, 1,007 


TROWBRIDGE.—For the erection of ithe first portion 
of a Technical School at Trowbridge, Wilts, for the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Thos. Davison, architect, London. Quaanti- 
ties by Mr. Geo. Fleetwood, 3, New-court, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London :— 


Stephens, — Bas- Hayward and 


tow and Co., Wooster ... ... £5,090 0 0 
Ltd. ... .. .. £5,712 0 0] G. Moore 4,898 18 11 
Williams ... ... 5,459 0 0| Ed. Linzey... ... 4,716 0 0 
Long and Sons... 5,130 0 0] Wm. Webb... ... 4,638 9 0 


TUTBURY —Accepted for alterations to shop premises 
in High-street, for the Burton-on-Trent Co-operative Society, 
Limited. Mr. Thomas Jenkins, architect, 35, High-street, 
Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by the architect :— 


A. Geary, Burton-on-Trent ... a a ... £159 


_ WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


Me 4\ my 

f For Churches, Schools, 

Offices, &c. 
Ketimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO.,; 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


HOMAN’S Fireproor_Ftoors 


" WINLATON-ON-TYNE.—For pulling down and re- 
building the ‘‘New Inn,” for Mr. R, Newton, Victoria 
Brewery, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. J. G. Crone, architect, 
50, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 


J. Lockey ... £2,328 0 0| T. H. Wilson ~ ... £1,987 14 0 

R. Smith .. 2,290 0 0] Armstrong and - 

Thompson & Co., son . 1,984 6 6 
Blaydon*... ... 2,057 0 0 


* Accepted subject to modifications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASINGSTOKE URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

The Council invite TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
a JOINT ISOLATION HOSPITAL. The plans and 
specifications can be seen, and bills of quantities obtained, 
at the Office ot Mr. JAMES GIBSON, No. 3, New-street, 
Basingstoke, on paymeat of Two Guineas, which will Le 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Sesurity will be required for the due yerformance of 
tke contract. 

he Council will not be bound to aczept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Isolation Hospital,’ to 
be delivered at my Office, Town Hali, Basingstoke, by 
TWELVE o’clock, noon, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 


21st, 1899, 
F, S, CHANDLER, 
Town Hall, Basingstoke, Towu Clerk. 


Juna Ist, 1899. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of BRIGHTON. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 

Notice is hereby given that the Council of the said 
County Borough will receive TEND#RS from such 
persons a3 may be willing to enter into a Contract for 
the VCONSTRUUTION of an UNDERGROUND CON- 
VENIENCE, together with sundry Works connected 
therewith, around the base of the Clock Tower, Queen’s- 
road, Brighton. 

The specificationsand form of Tender may be obtained 
on app ication at the Oitice of the Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Mr. FRANCIS J.C. MAY, Memb. Inst.- 
C.E., at the Lown Hall, Brighton. 


STANLEY BROS., LTD., NUNEATON. | 
Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks, | 
RED ROOFING TILES, RIDCES & FINIALS, WHITE & COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS, &c. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


iy 


(June 14, 18 


Sealed Tenders, addressed to me, and en 
“Tender for Construction of Underground 
venience,” must be left at my Office, at the Towr 
before TEN o’clock in the forenoon on FRIDAY, 
39th, 1899. 

Power is reserved to reject the lowest or any Tend 

FRANCIS J. TILLSTONE, _ 

Town Hall, Brighton, Town Clerk 

June 3rd, 1899. ee 


Pores of TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
: WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS.  —_ 
The Corporation are prepared to receive TENDE 
of FIFTY - THREE FOUR 


1899, 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to ac 
the lowest or any Tender. = 

By order, 

w.C. CRIPPS, 

Town Hall, Town C 

Tunbridge Wells. ; 


* 


COMPETITIONS. 


O ARCHITECTS. a 
The Wharfdale Union Joint Isolation Huspit 
Committee invite DESLGNS for the erection of @ 
ISOLATION HOSPITAL. 

Premiums of £30 and £15 will be awarded for t 
best designs, the premium of the selected designs 
merged in the commission. 

Plan of site and requirements may be obtained 
the undersigned, = 

The Designs to be delivered by SEP [EMBER Ist nes 

Cc. V. NEWSTEAD, — 

Tnion Office, Clerk 

Boroughs ate, Otley. : 


Blue and Brindled Wire Cuts, 


Used in 


nearly Fi 


2000 BUILDINGS. — 


CONSTRUCTIONAL 


GRANITIC STEPS AND PAVING, ASPHALTE, &ec. : 


EIOMAN & RODGSE 


OFFICES: 17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* HOMAN Ropeers,” Lonpon. 
FIrREICLAYT BRIiCE 


ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE. 


For the most Complete and Perma- 


nent Record of Current 


ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN, 


Order the Special Numbers 
of the 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


for 


MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
(Including the Extra Supplements). 


e~\ 


, a3 
uildings, and 
oe 5% *Tiles. 


RS, ENGINEER! 
WORKS: Nine Elms Lane, S.W 


WORKS, PARESTONE, DORSET. 


ODM TILES: 
© fer PAVEMENTS 
4 WALLS. HEARTHS & 


% , AS USED BY THE 

, ara Spit Bin 
NOGAWCARCINR CLS SSSA 
a a AS Thousands of Churches, Public: 


rivate Residences Paved 
, Best Quality Only. with pees 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


W.GODWIN & SON, “fe WITHINGTON, 


Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. « 


London Showrooms—15, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCU 


Roofs, Pier i 


Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. ~ 


20,000 yards 
ri 


FLOOR TIl 


Stock. 


Ea? 
plem £8 to the Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. ; 
exlix 


VPPLEMENT fon * 


ISVPPLEMENT foe * 


% SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS °| 
: SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


JUNE 14TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW, 


See Lakes Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


e & ala Cilla tle Si ts a WOE tags 
. ———_ Senden ee ae 
S 


‘THE PROBLEM SOLVED! | 
ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT | 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The British Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


se «© and . oe 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


NON ~- FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


HE BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, okt S.W. 


el 
BUILDING PRACTICE iN PARIS. 


‘THE MAKING, WIDENING, AND 
STRAIGHTENING OF THE STREETS. 


By EDWARD CONNER. 


[* was only in 1811 that any important 
works for the architectural amelioration 
and ornamentation of the city of Paris were 
undertaken. Till the seventeenth century the 
inhabitants were free to construct houses 
independent of any line of order, but.a decree 
published in the year 1783 directed that 
henceforth no street could be made having a 
width less than 30ft., and that in the case of 
streets of a smaller width, where houses were 
to be rebuilt, space should be secured to obtain 
the decreed breadth. Later the fundamental 
principle of the facade line for structures was 
fixed, and adopted by the whole country. 
That line is arranged as the boundary for the 
highways and local roads, as well as for streets 
in cities, boroughs, and hamlets. Those in- 
tending to build houses must rigorously 
observe that line of demarcation, under pain 
of having their edifices demolished, as well as 
being fined into the bargain for violating the 
law. Nor can any new street be opened unless 
complying with the line of regularity. An 
individual having selected a site in Paris on 
which to erect a house, forwards his applica- 
tion, with the plans of the projected 
buildings, to the Secretary of the Prefec- 
ture of the Seine, familiarly and _— better 
known by the name of “Administration ”— 
but which is practically the Municipal Council 
—by whom it is referred to the Architectural 
Department. The latter consists of twenty 
salaried architects, one for each of the 
arrondissements or wards of the city; twenty 
assistant architects, twenty-one inspectors, 
fourteen sub-inspectors, seven superintendents, 
and eleven examiners of executed work and 
estimates. This body considers all demands 
for the erection of buildings, the opening, 
widening, and rectification of the irregularity 
of streets, and the sewage, gas, and water 
arrangements. Independent of this staff, the 
Prefecture of Police has its own ten architects 
to watch over the salubrity of buildings, the 
waste grounds of the city, and the structures 
that might entail accidents. Then the Govern- 
ment also has its Department of Public 
Works, which looks after public edifices, both 
civil and religious, the monuments, &e. 

If the applicant after the lapse of twenty days 
receives no objection against his demand to 
build, he can at once commence operations. The 
architect and builder now come upon the scene, 
and they are bound by iron regulations. Let 
it be remembered that no jerry house can be 
erected in Paris ; each structure is composed 
of iron and stone, destined to last two or three 
centuries, and representing a studied invest- 
ment to yield five, but of late not more than 
three, per cent., on the capital sunk. Before 
the contractor can commence operations he 
must forward to the Administration the work- 
ing plan of the foundations, along with 
a sketch of the geological character of the site. 
The architect’s duty consists, not only in de- 
signing the plans of the building, but in 
watching over their execution, and seeing that 
sound materials only are employed, the builder 
undertakes the works at his own risk, while 
the official inspectors control all. Both the 
architect and builder are jointly responsible 
for their edifice during ten years, should it 
prove defective either from faultiness in con- 
struction or in plan. Paris, that is to say, the 
Municipal Council which represents the Pre- 
fecture of the Seine, has a special right to ex- 
propriate, in the interest of public utility, the 
facilitating of traffic, Kc. As a general rule, 
the municipality’s power to expropriate is 
limited to the houses coming between the two 
fixed lines, or boundaries of the street. It is 
the Municipal Council that decides what new 
streets shall be made, widened, or straightened. 
The aim is not only to embellish the city, and 
relieve the congested traffic of the main arteries 
- of circulation, but also to admit air and sun- 
light into the old quarters, the slums of the.. 


capital. When the Second Empire collapsed, | 
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several of the city improvements commenced 
by Baron Haussmann were unachieved. A few 
remain in that condition still, such as the 
Boulevard Haussmann itself, which is awaiting 
its destined opening up to the Bourse or 
Exchange. 

Another vast scheme has just been com- 
pleted, namely, the termination of the Rue 
Réaumur, from the Bourse to the Jardin du 
Temple, close to the Bastille. This forms a 
straight, uninterrupted wide street from the 
Place de VOpéra, more than two miles in 
length, that cuts through the business 
and industrial centres of the city. . The 
completing of the Avenue d’Antin to the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, had to be 
reduced in width, on account of the great 
expense the execution of the original plan 
would entail. The municipality could only 
accomplish what its resources permitted ; but 
it executed secondary improvements in widen- 
ing thoroughfares through districts densely 
inhabited by the working classes, demolishing 
houses that projected beyond the new street 
lines, and, above all, completing the sewage 
system. The Council having fully examined 
and publicly discussed the necessity for open- 
ing a new street on the grounds of public 
utility, the technical commissions make sur- 
veys of proposed routes, and draw up the 
necessary plans accordingly, including the 
estimates of course. The owners and occupiers 
of houses situated within the lines or bound- 
aries of the street receive a notice to forward, 
accompanied by all legal proofs, their claims 
for indemnity for being thus expropriated. 
These lie in the public office of the Mayoralty 
during eight days, when all interested in the 
claims and mortgages, or who are opposed 
to the improvements, can record their objec- 
tions, or make suggestions. An intended 
approprié can appeal, but if defeated, he must 
pay all the expenses of the suit. All that the 
municipality does in addition is to demolish 
the condemned structures; to offer the site on 
each side of the street lines free of débris to 
those who desire to purchase ; to construct 
the main sewer—a carriage drive, beneath the 
roadway, with lateral branchings for future 
cess pool matters—and afford the water, gas, 
and electric companies facilities to lay down 
their mains and cables beneath the footpath. 

Though the Municipal Council only expro- 
priates structures coming within the bounda- 
ries of the new street, it can purchase on right 
or left any establishment of an insalubrious 
character laid bare by the improvement. 
Those who are to be expropriated having sent 
in their claims for an indemnity, the council 
replies by its offer. If the matter is—not 
amicably settled the parties appear before a 
special and sworn jury composed of twelve 
business men, promiscuously selected, with 
four supplemental jurors, but the latter cannot 
vote. The case on both sides is patiently 
examined—it is really a court of arbitration. 
The jury decides by a majority vote the 
amount to be awarded, and from this decision 
there is no appeal; it must not be more than 
the claimant demanded nor less than the 
municipality offered. The jury is togive no 
reasons for its verdict. If the indemnity be 
less than the sum offered by the municipality 
the appellant pays the cost; if equal the 
municipality does so; if superior both parties 
meet the one-half. Asa general rule the jury 
leans to augmentiug a fair claim for compensa- 
tion. The decisions are duly published in the 
“ Journal Officiel,” and those having theright to 
the indemnity are paid. In case of contestation, 
the amount is simply transferred to the Caisse 
des Dépéts et Consignations, where it remains 
until such time as the law decides. 

The property having been cleared, and the 
sewers, &c., constructed, proprietors, architects, 
and builders can commence their respective 
operations. The proprietors must pay for the 
initial paving of the street, and flagging of 
the foot-paths, Minute rules are fixed for the 
height of the house, in proportion to the 
width of the street, for the chimneys, sewage, 
water-closets, projection of cornices, balconies, 
&e. A street 26ft. wide can have a house from 
ground floor to attic, 40ft. high; if 67{t. wide, 


the house may be 67ft..in height. The ad- | 
pie teeen can mak cen 


-halfpenny) on rateable property; a on 


| have to be passed by Mr. Armi 


of an artistic structure, an institution, 
factory. In the case where only a part of 
building, or a portion of land would be requ’ 
for any street improvements, the municipalitt 
will purchase the lopped-off portions if 
quired, and dispose of them to neighbou 
occupiers. After the making of a new 
has been decided upon, the occupiers, 
repair or improve premises destined to be 
molished, in order to increase their demand 
indemnity, will see the “extra” summaril 
rejected. a. 
There are societies that purchase from th 
municipality the sites on each side of the ne 
street, and resell to private persons as dearl 
as they possibly can. Insurance com 
invest their funds largely in both speculatio 
But the site must not be kept unoccupie 
beyond an agreed upon period, under forféi 
ture of the right, the infliction of a fine, an 
the public sale of the lots. There can be i 
difficulty in obtaining money to build; th 
combinations of the Crédit Foncier will seew 
that, by means of loans at a fraction unde 
five per cent. per annum, repayable over 
period of seventy-five years; but the C 
Foncier must have or be given the 
mortgage on the building. 
Where does the Municipal Council ob 
the money to carry out the street impro 
ments of Paris? Principally by loans, by 
sale of the building sites, the ina 
revenue from the higher assessment o 
perty, the augmentation in the popul 
and the numerous attractions which th 
of Paris affords to both provincial and fo 
visitors. In 1890 Paris had 84,083 ra 
constructions, of which 81,291 were dwel 
houses, the rest were factories and works 
The population of the city is two and 
millions ; its revenue in 1896 was 337 m 
francs, of which 153 millions represented 
outcome of the octroi or entry dues; 
thirty-three millions are raised by qu 
direct taxation of four to five centimes 


oo. 
Lure 


centime, that is, the twentieth part 
penny, struck on the latter will : 


lottery redeemed bonds. The total debt ¢ 

Paris at present is nearly two and a h 
milliards of francs, raised by ten loans be 
1855 and 1894. From 1858 to 1867, tha’ 
say, during the Second Empire, and un 
sway of the great city embellishe 
Haussmann, 8163 million francs wi 
rowed. The Municipal script of Par 
as the first of valeurs in France; it is 
above par, and yields 3 to 4 per cent 


Di<pute About a Verbal Agreeme 
the Keighley County Court last Wedn 
Messrs. Abraham Sunderland and Sons 
merchants and quarry owners, of Hainw 
near Keighley, sued Mr. William Briggs, 
tractor, of Bradford, to recover £22 
balance of account for stone supplie 
question was as to the precise nature: 
verbal agreement between the two 
It appeared that the defendant gave Mr. 
Sunderland, one of the plaintiffs, an 
a consignment of 8in. setts at Br. 
April, 1898, to be used in the repai 
Street, Bingley, for the Urban Distri 
The material was supplied at the p 
direction by Messrs. Alexander Dysonai 
Haworth, but on its reaching Bingley th 
of works refused to allow the first th. 
to be laid. Mr. Armistead, who was’ 
veyor, was seen, and he condemned t 
and also rejected four trucks as too 
material had since been lying at B 
Station. Mr. Sunderland said that th 
condition specified was that the se 
be similar to those used in Charl 
Bingley, and this he had carried | 
defendant declared that he told th 
most. emphatically that the pa’ 


honour elected to accept the defen¢ 
sion of the contract, and gave 
accordingly, with costs. <P 


Cee es 


ees i 
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asters and Men. 
ars can Bricklayers have struck for 


ivance of 4d. per hour, which would make 
ir wages 9d. 


Wellingborough Bricklayers have struck 
‘consequence of the refusal of the 
ters to limit boy-labour. 


The Strike at Messrs. Doulton and Co.’s 
ay Pits, which occurred some seven weeks 
because twelve men were dismissed for 
lining to take the places of twelve others 
» had refused to work until nine o’clock, 
terminated. 


Edinburgh and Leith Plumbers still 
tinue to hold out, and seem to be slowly 
b surely compelling the masters to accede to 
sir demands. Some sixty-seven masters 
ve now fallen in with their requests. 


The Joiners at Wakefield, who have been 
nstrike since May Ist, have decided to resume 
tk at the advance offered from 74d. to 8d. 
“hour, and on the old rules, leaving the 
sstion of new rules until after the coming 
aference in connection with the building 
des dispute. 


The Newcastle and District Builders’ 
ssociation refused an advance ‘of wages 
m 94d to 10d. per hour to the joiners in 
veastle-on-Tyne, North and South Shields, 
| Blythe. The men went out on strike last 
urday, and refused the masters’ offer to 
er the dispute to arbitration. 


Settlement of Arbroath Masons’ Strike. 
it a conference held last week between the 
sters and representatives of the men in 
rence to the strike of the operative masons 
an ‘advance of wages from 8d. to 84d. per 
ir, the masters intimated that they were 
pared to give the increase, and the offer 
epted on behalf of the men. 


seicester Bricklayers’ Labourers’ 
ike.—The Master Builders’ Association of 
@icester having invited the labourers to 
arn to work under the old conditions, the 
a held a meeting to consider the situation. 
vas unanimously determined to adhere to 
demand for an increase of wages to 63d. 
hour, a similar resolution being come to at 
heeting of the local branch of the General 
dourers’ Union. 


fhe Edinburgh and Leith Joiners’ 
ake still drags along. The Scotch are 
ally very business-like and prompt in all 
ters, but this affair seem to be an exception. 
a meeting of the employers last week it 
§ ascertained that over 800 men were at 
k with associated employers under the old 
ditions. A letter was read from Mr. 
W. Robertson, of Her Majesty’s Board of 
rks, suggesting a meeting between 
yers and workmen. The meeting agreed 
s taking place, the arrangements for the 
ference being left with Mr. Robertson. At 
aeeting of the workmen it was reported 

hree additional masters who would em- 
about fifty-five workmen altogether had 
the terms. Up till now the number 
ers who have conceded the demands is 
a .- 


ae Dumfries Masons’ Strike still con- 
although there is now some likelihood 
will be shortly brought to a close. 
tle time ago Provost Glover offered to 
the office of arbiter alone or con- 

ly with Sir Mark M‘Tagegart Stewart, 
or Mr. Thomas M‘Kie, advocate. At a 

ing of the men on Monday night last week 
solved to thank the Provost for his 
on, and to inform him that, while 
clined arbitration, they were quite 
le to meet with the employers in con- 
resided over by him. On Tuesday 
week the employers came to a 
lution, and as both parties are 


' was 
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apparently anxious for a settlement it is 
believed that one will be effected in the 
manner suggested, 


The Danish Lock-out.—At the meeting of 
the London Trades Council last Thursday 
evening the Secretary read the following 
telegram from the Chairman of the Trades 
Federation of Denmark: “The Association of 
Danish Employers has excluded 30,000 workers 
in the building and iron industries in Den- 
mark. Another 10,000 are also excluded. We 
number 80,000 organised men. Denmark has 
but two millions and a quarter of inhabitants, 
therefore it is impossible to support ourselves 
with help from this country. ‘The capitalists 
have claimed so much that the existence of 
our organisations will be impossible if we lose. 
Help us with money as speedily as you can.” 
It was agreed to ask London Trade Unions to 
support the Danish Federation financially. 

The German Strikes Bill.—In the course 
of the debate on the Supplementary Estimates 
in the Reichstag last week Herr Bebel made a 
speech on the Strikes Bill. He said it consti- 
tuted the most violent attack which had ever 
been made on the freedom and human dignity 
of the working classes, and that it came at a 
moment when, on the other side of the Vosges, 
the_wrong done to a single man was being 
made good, and when, on the other side of the 
Alps, the monarchy was trying to undo by an 
amnesty the wrong which had been done in 
the preceding year. Then, upon the speaker 
describing the Bill as a shameful measure, he 
was called to order. Count Posadowsky, Secre- 
tary of State for the Interior, said, in reply, 
that Herr Bebel would receive an adequate 
answer when the Bill was being discussed. 
The Bill was intended to cope with excrescences 
upon the right of combination. 


The Dispnte in the Building Trades.— 
The conference between the masters and men 
in the building trades, which was to have 
been held in London last Thursday, has been 
indefinitely postponed. It was anticipated 
that the conference would be held on the 
game lines as the one between the building 
trades’ employers and the representatives 
of the plasterers. The mecting of the 
Council of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Employers at Derby on Monday last week 
was held to confirm the settlement with the 
plasterers, to appoint three members to meet 
an equal number of delegates from the 
Building Trades Operative Unions, and to 
arrange the basis of procedure at the general 
conference which was to have taken place last 
Thursday. A report setting forth the pro- 
ceedings at the conference with the plasterers 
presented, and the settlement then 
effected was confirmed. At the conference 
which took place at Derby on the same day, 
the men’s delegates declined to accept the 
proposal to conclude the dispute on the lines 
of the settlement with the plasterers, stating 
that the suggestion made at the conference of 
trade union delegates at Manchester only 
empowered them to confer with a view to the 
establishment of a National Conciliation 
Board, to which disputes could be referred. 
When it was found that the men’s delegates 
were only empowered to discuss the establish- 
ment of a national conciliation board, the 
employers passed a resolution giving them 
fourteen days in which to put their proposals 
into writing. If the conference had resulted 
satisfactorily for the employers, the Yorkshire 
masters would have withdrawn their lock-out. 
The Leeds branch of the National Association 
of Operative Plasterers have unanimously 
ratified the terms of the settlement agrecd 
upon at the London conference. The vote of 
the members of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers on the settlement arrived 
at at the conference in London was declared last 
Saturday, and shows that 4,559 were in favour 
of accepting the terms and only 368 against. 
This vote is very satisfactory and remarkable 
among Union votes for its unanimity upon the 
terms of settlement. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Plasterer’s Association, who 
negotiated the settlement, have been re- 
elected by great majorities. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Cardiff Masons have accepted an advance 
of 4d. per hour on their wages. 


Jarrahdale Jarrah.—The “ Oberon,” with 
670 loads of Jarrahdale Jarrah on board, has 
arrived in London to the order of the agent 
for Jarrahdale Jarrah Forests and Railways, 
Limited, 1, Fenchurch Avenue, H.C. 


A Rise in Copper.—Messrs. Ewart and 
Son, of 346 to 350, Euston Road, London, 
N.W., inform us that owing to the increas- 
ing price of copper they are compelled to 
advance all net prices of copper goods 24 per 
cent. This advance, with that of Jan. 26th, 
makes an extra 74 per cent. added to the net 
price of all copper goods, 


The Mechanical Bricklayer, to which we 
referred last week, is the invention of Mr. 
Alfred William Turner and his son, of Bir- 
mingham, who have secured British and inter- 
national protection for their invention, which 
is called “Turner’s Lineobrick and Octipus 
Brick-setting Machine.” The inventors claim 
for their appliance the virtue of doing the 
work now undertaken by bricklayers. Briefly, 
it will automatically set a row of bricks, slabs, 
stones, &c. Messrs. Turner have offered to 
assign the rights of the “ mechanical brick- 
layer” for fourteen years to a workmen’s trust, 
composed of leading trade unionists and non- 
unionists, the consideration being that each 
bricklayer earning the average wages of his 
district shall pay a royalty of 2s. a year to the 
inventors. 


Disputed Building Line.—In the case of 
Regina v. Felixstowe Urban District Council, 
on the application of Mr. John Crowle, the 
High Court has granted a rule nisi against the 
Felixstowe District Council to show cause why 
they should not pass plans of two houses which 
the plaintiff proposed to erect in Hamilton 
Terrace, and of which they had disapproved. 
On June 6th, before a Divisional Court, con- 
sisting of Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice 
Lawrance, the District Council appeared to 
show cause against the said rule. — Mr. 
Tindal Atkinson, for the defendants, said the 
facts of the case were that Mr. Crowle was 
proposing to build two houses in Hamilton 
Terrace, Felixstowe. It was a matter of some 
moment to the District Council to keep the 
buildings in a uniform line, so as not to 
have them in an irregular way. The plans 
lodged by Mr. Crowle, he contended, showed 
that the buildings would be in front of 
other buildings in Hamilton Terrace. The 
plans showed that Mr. Crowle intended 
to ereci a house 25ft. from Hamilton Terrace, 
whilst the next houses were 78ft. 9in. away 
from the same street. Mr. Crowle contended 
that he could build in line with a house known 
as “Cragside.” That building, however, was 
erected before 1888, when the Public Health 
Act (Buildings and Streets) was passed. The 
question was whether “South Cliff” and 
Beacon Villas were in Brownlow Road or in 
Hamilton Terrace. These roads were parallel 
to each other, and the land on which it was 
proposed to build the houses was between the 
two roads. Mr. Glen, for the plaintiff, in 
support of the rule, argued that the case of 
the Attorney-General v. Edwards, before Mr. 
Justice Romer, decided the point, and that 
where houses were {set back from the street 
a distance, they were really not in the street, 
and that according to the case mentioned, it 
mattered not as to how letters were addressed 
for the purpose of finding what street a house 
might be in. After hearing other decisions 
quoted in support, Mr. Justice Day said he had 
come to the conclusion that the decision of the 
Attorney-General v. Edwards applied, and 
that the rule must be made absolute, and that 
the mandamus must issue against the local 
authority to approve the plans deposited by 
Mr. Crowle, the building line for Hamilton 
Terrace being in line with the houses known 
as Seagull and Cragside, 
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Engineering Notes. 


-The Eye and Ear Infirmary, Ports- 
mouth, is being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by~ Messrs. E, H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 3 


The New Pier for Rock Ferry is almost 
completed, the new landing stage which has 
been built by Messrs. Jenkins Bros., of Birken- 
head, for the Birkenhead Corporation, being 
delivered on the 8th inst. 


Electricity at Bolton.—The Bolton Town 
Council have decided to apply for borrowing 
powers for £100,000 in connection with electric 
trams and lighting. The tramway project 
includes about eight routes of thirty miles. 


The Omagh Asylum, now in course of 
erection, is being ventilated by means of 
“Cousland’s Improved Climax ” Patent Direct- 
acting Invisible Roof Ventilators, supplied by 
the “Climax” Ventilating and Heating Co., 
Ltd., 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Electric Lighting at Grimsby.—Consent 
has been given by the Local Government Board 
to the application of the Grimsby Town Council 
to borrow £43,500 to carry out their electric 
lighting scheme. The Public Lighting Com- 
mittee of the Corporation have recommended 
the acceptance of the tender of Messrs. Hewins 
and Goodhand, of Grimsby, for the erection of 
the buildings and chimney shaft at a cost of 
£11,525 2s. 


South Shields Railway Station is being 
considerably improved by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. The principal feature of 
the improvement is the laying of a third line 
of railway through the station, in order to 
allow of trains being brought alongside of 
both platforms, and still leaving a line clear 
for the passage of the engines to reverse. As 
this will necessitate the widening of the 
station, the old forge and livery stables, which 
occupied the site of the old Stanhope and 
Tyne engine shops, immediately to the west- 
ward, have been cleared away, and the west 
platform, the station wall, and the building in 
which are located the waiting rooms, offices, 
ete., will be set further back. <A foot-bridge 
will be then constructed across the railway 
from platform to platform, near the site of the 
present temporary structure. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — The 
second annual engineering conference was 
held in London on June 7th, 8th, and 9th, 
under the auspices of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. The meetings were partly held in 
the Institution buildings in Great George 
Street, and partly in the buildings of the 
Mechanical Engineers and the Surveyors’ 
Institution. They were held in various sec- 
tions, the subjects being classified as follows:— 
Railways ;- harbours, docks, and canals; 
machinery; mining and metallurgy; ship- 
building ; waterworks, sewage and gasworks; 
and applications of electricity. Altogether, 
some thirty-five papers dealing with different 
phases cf these subjects were read. At the 
opening of the conference last Wednesday 
the President, Sir William Henry Preece, 
F.R.S., delivered a short address. He said 
that conferences like the present facilitated 
intercommunication among the members, and 
by bringing them into more personal and 
social relations with each other harmony was 
promoted, jealousy allayed, and progress 
secured. Conferences disseminated knowledge 
by exciting discussion and extracting opinions 
from those who had acquired them from the 
only true master—experience—in every quarter 
of the world. In the concluding part of his 
address the president said the Lord Chief 
Justice’s Bill for the suppression of illicit 
commissions was welcomed by every member 
of the institution, and it was most gratifying 
to find that no suspicion of improper practice 
had ever been adduced against their profes- 
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sion. They did, however, hear at times of a 
dangerous border-ground between consultation 
work and contracting, which was a pitfall to 
be avoided and to be surrounded by danger 
signals. 


Alleged Breach of Contract.—An action 
was brought against the Mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses of Keighley, last Wednesday, at 
the Keighley County Court, by T. Jackson, 
machine broker, to recover £50 for breach of 
contract. Mr, Beverley, for the plaintiff, 
stated that the action had arisen out of what 
he contended was the sale of some old materials 
at the old mill, Corn Mill Bridge, which 
property had been acquired by the Corporation 
for street improvements. The plaintiff ten- 
dered for the engine, pipes, shafting, ete., and 
his offer of £75 was at first accepted by the 
Highways Committee. The borough engineer 
wrote enclosing an account, and requesting 
the plaintiff to pay the money to the treasurer. 
A dispute afterwards arose as to whether a 
cistern was included in the purchase, and in 
the end the committee, after deciding to 
recommend the council to approve the con- 
tract, recommended that it should be rescinded. 
This the council at their meeting agreed to. 
Mr. Beverley contended that there had been a 
binding contract between the plaintiff and the 
borough engineer, as agent for and on behalf 
of the Highways Committee, and that the 
committee had sanctioned what their engineer 
had done. ‘The case collapsed, his Honour 
holding that there was no evidence of any 
contract on the part of the committee or the 
council, or of any authority vested in the 
borough engineer to enter into such a con- 
tract. In his opinion the engineer did not 
hold himself out as having power to make such 
a contract. Judgment for the defendants, 
with costs, was given. 


British Iron Trade Association.—The 
annual conference of the members of this 
association was held last Wednesday at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Sir John Jenkins, 
who was elected president for the ensuing 
year, said that during the past year the 
subject of American competition had occupied 
a great deal of attention, because the pig iron, 
rails, billets, wire rails, and other products of 
the mills and forges of the United Kingdom 
appeared to have become regular items in our 
periodical import return. But although this 
was a deplorable fact, he still thought English 
firms could successfully compete with Ameri- 
can. Mr. W. Jacks read a very useful paper 
on some recent aspects of industrial concilia- 
tion, in which {he enumerated cases in which 
strikes had been prevented by the exertions of 
local boards of conciliation. Referring to 
Mr. Ritchie’s proposals for preventing and 
settling disputes between capital and labour, 
he said that one of the main difficulties of the 
employers in considering any scheme of 
mutual action with their workmen designed to 


get rid of trade conflicts was the fact that they 
thought they would be thereby called upon to 
recognise as fully representing the cause and 
interest of labour delegates or unions that 
represented only a fractional part of that 
interest. Another difficulty was that there 
could be no adequate provision made in such a 
scheme for representing the unorganised 
industries, which were, numerically, by far 
the most important. Another serious objec- 
tion to the establishment of any general in- 
dustrial council on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Ritchie was the fact that if it was to be of any 
use it must have plenary and final authority 
in dealing with matters in dispute, and that 
this condition involved possibilities of the 
most serious issues being settled by men 
who could not have an intimate or suffi- 
cient knowledge of the questions in dispute. 
He suggested compulsory arbitration for pre- 
venting disastrous trade conflicts. As to the 
constitution of the tribunal, he inclined to the 
appointment of not more than three well- 
known men—business men by preference—in 
whose judgment and integrity the general 
community had confidence.” Sir A. Hickman 
doubted whether it was possible to carry out 
compulsory arbitration. The annual dinner 
was held in the evening of the same day, 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Note. 


Morecambe Improvements.—The 
cambe lower Company, Limited, have ju 
the last of their principal contracts fo: 
erection of a new tower at the East End. 
structural iron-work is to be done by M 
Somervail and Co., of Bridge and Roof W: 
Dalmuir, N.B. ay, : 


Electric Railway from Fleetwood +; 
Morecambe.—The Lancaster Rural Distric 
Council have assented toa scheme for constru 
ing an electric railway from Fleetwood to Mor 
cambe. They have also approved of a propos 
light railway from Knott End to Lancaster. 


The Devonport Surveyors’ Committ 
have resolved that the carriageways in priva’ 
streets in the borough are not in future 
taken over by the local authority as p 
highways, repairable by the inhabitants, 
such carriageways have been paved with wo 
or stone to the satisfaction of the borough 
surveyor. This resolution does not apply 
streets which had been made up with a finishe 
macadam surface to the satisfaction of th 
borough surveyor on or before March 31st. — 


opening the case for the Corporation, said the 
Council asked that the repayment of the 
posed loan of £3,500 should be extended 
thirty years. The money was required for 
purchase of land adjoining the sewage 
now in existence, and to enable the work 
be completed. The sum of £3,500 was m 
up as follows:—Works, £1,900; land, ; 
and contingencies, £700. 


Bradford Street Paving.—An in 
was held at the Bradford Town Hall last 
by Mr. H. P. Boulnois into the applicatioz 


Board for permission to borrow £100,000 
the purposes of street paving in the 
There was no opposition, and it was s 
that it was proposed to pave Market S$ 
Lower Ivegate, Booth Street, Hall 


part of Lumb Lane, and Upper Godwin & 
with wood. In all there would be : 
square yards of wood paving, and the estin 
cost was £27,769. There would als 
94,136yds.. of granite paving, which 
estimated to cost £66,005 183., and 24,7 
of footpath to be flagged at a cost of £6,1 
The flagging was to be done with Yor! 
stone 3in. thick, and in places concrete 
would probably be tried. - 


Manchester Sewage.—A Local Govei 
ment Board inquiry was recently hel 
Manchester Town Hall by Mr. E. 
Fawcett into an application by th 
Council for sanction to borrow £30,00 
sewerage works and £3,000 for the equi 
of the Harrison Street lodging-house. — 
stated by Mr. Hudson, deputy Town 
that the proposal to borrow £30,000 
respect of repairs to the Moston Brook 
from a point known as Green Mount 
river Irk. In August last year the 
collapsed at Hall’s Crescent, Collyhurst, 
ing two houses to the ground and s 
interfering with the stability of | 
Mr. Wilkinson, C.E., carefully exami 
culvert, and recommended the Corporation 
repair and considerably strengthen w 
existing culvert, and to construct a s 
mentary one, l0ft. in diameter, fro 
Queen’s Road, discharging into the I 
Smedley Bridge. With regard to the 
Street lodging-house loan, Mr. Hu 
the present application was for 
obtain means to equip the establishment, 


as 
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Trade and Craft. 


_ MILNE’S IMPROVED WATER 

= HEATERS. 

__ Weare glad to see that Mr. E. Parker Milne, 

of 15, Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C., 

has been granted a special licence by the pro- 

prietor of the smoke-consuming and fuel 

economising fire patents to use the same in 

connection with his own heating apparatus. 
The heaters are of different types, sizes, and 
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MILNE’S PATENT HORSESHOE > 
BOILER, 


capacities, and are constructed with water-way 
flues and cross tubes, specially designed to 
_ utilise to the fullest extent all the heat which 
is generated by the patent smoke-consuming 
_ fires, the result being that the circulation of 
the hot water is very rapid, and, as all the heat 
products of the fuel burnt are utilised, it 
follows that a great saving in fuel is effected. 
The fuel employed is common slack coal, 
which is practically smokeless. One of the 
_ boilers can be used for steam. The three 
great points about these heaters are the 
- absence of smoke, the absence of soot, and 
_ perfect combustion, and these advantages 


help to make a perfect type of heater, the © 


excellence of which is evidenced by the 
_ humerous medals awarded to Mr. Milne. 


AND 


INSTRUCTIONS TO BOILER 
OWNERS AND USERS. 


The National Boiler and General Insurance 
Company, Limited, of 22, St. Anne Square, 
Manchester, have sent us an interesting little 
work, written by E. G. Hillier, which gives 
instructions respecting the working, treat- 
ment, and care of steam boilers, for the 
use of those who have charge of and are re- 
sponsible for them. The work gives good 
directions with reference to matters which 
experience has shown to be essential to safety, 
and also to various precautions necessary for 
the satisfactory working and the prevention 
of undue deterioration of the steam-raising 
plant. The first portion of the notes refers 
to boilers generally, including “ Lancashire,” 
“Cornish,” and cylindrical externally-fired 
boilers. Notes respecting special features of 
vertical, locomotive, and water-tube boilers 
are also given. There is no doubt that to attain 
good results in the working of steam boilers, 
of whatever type, care and attention are 
necessary, and the steam boiler should be 
regarded as a machine requiring constant 
supervision and care in all details. The book 
supplied by the National Boiler and General 
Insurance Company, Limited, is one from 
which even experienced boiler attendants will 
be able to cull some useful hints, 


BACTOLITE. 


Bactolite is not a germ, but a germ destroyer. 
It is a system of ventilation, patented and 
invented by Mr. Robert Boyle, of Messrs. 
Robert Boyle and Son, Limited, of 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., and is specially in- 
tended for use in hospitals. By the use of 
this admirable invention the disease germs in 
the air are consumed before reaching the air 
outside the hospital. The incoming air is 
warmed in cold weather and cooled in warm. 
The air is also purified by passage between 
medicated screens. The illustration shows 
the working of the apparatus. <A is Boyle’s 
patent fireproof “air pump” ventilator; B 
is the main extraction shaft packed with non- 
conducting material; C is the double grill 
filled with perforated asbestos balls, through 
which the disease germs pass and are con- 
sumed; D is a ring of atmospheric burners, 
the flames of which render the asbestos 
balls incandescent; E is the fireproof 
chamber which contains the grills; F is a 
door which gives access to the chamber for 
lighting and cleansing purposes; Gis a gas 
pipe ; H H are the branch extraction shafts 
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connected with openings in the ceiling; J is 
a cone which covers the opening in the ceiling; 
K is a weighted regulating valve; LL is the 
door giving access to the extraction shafts for 
cleansing purposes. In connection with the 
double grill at C, if required, more than one of 
these can be put in. All outlets and inlets 
are easily accessible for cleansing purposes, 


BOYLE’S PATENT “ BACTOLITE.” 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF. 


Sowerby Bridge—Foundry, Mechanics’ Shops, &c. _... 
Fleetwood—Museum at School ye Kee Re ea 
Leeds—Pulling Down, &c., Premises re: vie woe 
Carnarvon—Hospital .., Sie SS 
Cookstown, Ireland—Iron School ... Ree ee ise 
Harrington, Cumberland—Alterations, &c., to House ... 
Lewes—Pulling Down, &c., Premises o¥ Re om 
Treherbert, Wales—Alterations to Chapel... ip nee, 
Halwell, Devon—Two Cottages ae ae ste ai 
Loughborough—Alterations, &c., to Corn Exchange ... 
Mullion, Cornwall—Six Coastguard Houses =P if 
Sandbach—Detached Villa... es rid ion 
Swansea—Alterations, &c., to School an ete 
Wadsley, Sheffield—Dining Hall at Asylum its on 
Beckenham—Institute, Swimming Baths, &. ... ra 
Wimbledon—Alterations, &c., to Cottage... see a 
Ardrossan, Scotland—Hospital af ea waa aa 
Penlee Point, Cornwall—Fog Signal House, &e. ... i 


Tunbridge Wells—53 Cottages and 5 Blocks of Tenements 


Southall, W.—Infirmary and Cottages fen Ry 
Sheffield—Infectious Diseases Hospital .., AG ised 
Sheerness—Schools “aa a # wae we 
Penarth—Alterations to Schools... are ie 
Croydon—Repairs, &c., to Public Slaughterhouses a 
Halifax—Eleven Houses xe Ef Sat a oa 
Rathkeale, Ireland—Repair of Church Spire... ‘ 
Bridlington Quay—Dwelling-houses, &e. ... ol 
Hemsworth, near Wakefield—Vagrant Wards .., 
Basingstoke—Hospital .,. ae a Nek a 
Manstone—Cottage Home Buildings, &c. ... oe 


_ Lawrence Cove, co. Cork—Coastguard Station ...  ... 


Glasgow—Alterations to Police Buildings... vee eee 
Lostwithiel—Church, &. .. As. ue 


Halifax—Stabling and Caretaker’s House, &, pee cae 
' Kelvedon, Essex—Four Almshouses. or 


Coen 


Yorkshire Banking Company, Limited 


Building Committee or 
M. and E. J. Houston Rep 
Jin Little... “ tA 
East Sussex County Council 


J. Pring ee Re ¢y 
U.D. School Board ... ves oF 
West Riding County Council .., 
Urban District Council ... ox. 
Urban District Council ... be 


see 


Ardrossan and Saltcoats Joint Hospital 


Corporation of Trinity House 
Corporation ... near any me 
St. Marylebone Guardians He 
City Hospitals Committe? AE 
School Board .., Ae Ges es 
School Board ... 

S. Webster and Son, Limited... 
7? Hf. Hatrison | get de 
Union Guardians... ww “oe 
Urban District Council ... ... 
Isle of Thanet Union Guardians — 
Corporation ... She Noo 
United Methodists... 4, vs 


DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED, ¢ FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDINGS— 
Chartham Downs—Alterations to Lunatic Asylum MO as ee aa ca' “3 W. J. Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury. 
W.P. Egliss ... a ve ive . A.C. Williams, 29, Southgate, Halifax. 


Austin and Paley, Architects, Castle Hill, Lancaster, 
Bedford and Kitson, Architects, Greek-street-chbrs., Leeds, 
R. L, Jones, Architect, Market-street, Carnarvon. 
J. M. Robinson, Architect, Cookstown. 
W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria-bldgs,, Workington, 
F. J, Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes, 
. Rees, Architect, Pentre, R.S.O. 

.F. Tollit, Architect. Gate House, Totnes. 
A, H, Walker, Borough Surveyor, Loughborough, 

J. Roberts, 1, Alma-place, Redruth, 

J. Pring, Elworth, Sandbach. 

A, W. Halden, Clerk, Offices, Dynevor-place, Swansea, 
Clerk of Works, Asylum, Wadsley, Sheffield. 
J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Beckenha n. 
C.H.Cooper,Council’s Engineer, The Broadway, Wimbledon 
Fryers and Penman, Architects, Largs. 

E, G. Verity, 31, Golden-square, W. 

Borough Surveyor, Tunbridge Wells. ° 

A.S. Snell, 22, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 
Flockton, Gibbs, & Flockton, 15, St. James’s-rovw, Sheffield, 
L. Graut, Architect, High-street, Sittingbourne. 

Seddon and Carter, Bank-buildings, St. Mary-st., Cardiff, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Jackson and Fox, 7, Rawson-street, Halifax. 

J. Horan, 50, George-street, Limerick. 

S. Dyer, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 

T. H. Richardson, Architect, Hemsworth. 

J. Gibson, 3, New-street, Basingstoke. 
L. Grant, Architect, High-street, Sittingbourne, 
Carpenter-in-Charge, Queen’s College, Cork. 

Office of Public Works, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 

E. R. Brown, Draper, Lostwithiel. 

J. F. Walsh, Lancs, and Yorks. Bank-chambers, Halifax, 
Chancellor and Son, Architects, Chelmsford, 


i 
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DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


June 
” 
3” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
9” 
” 
” 
be) 
” 

July 


” 


No date. 


June 
” 
” 
»” 


July 


June 


June 


16 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


June 
” 
” 
” 

July 


” 


Sept. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 
Nantwich—Bridge ee i a ae ace 
Blaina, Mon. —Schoolroom, &e. ‘ as ix +a 
Aluwick—Repairs to Highway Bridges , ds 
Cwn, near Ebbw Vale, Mon. —Additions to ‘School i 
Edinburgh—Extension of Boiler-house, &c. ak atc 
Bundoran and Belleek—Stationmasters’ Houses 
Hill End, near St. Albans—Hospital Block, &c. . 
Halifax—Detached Villa Residence .. at ay 
Walton-on-the-Naze—Flora! Hall, &e. sin 
London, N.—Works at Relief Offices 
Brighton—Underground sue ha aa 
Chatham—Post Office .. os 
West Ham—Cleansing, Repairs, &e.. 
Stamford—Workhouse ... 
Brighton—Alterations, &c., to Library, Museum, 1 Bes. ay 
Liverpool—Medical Schools a4 Be 
Farnboro’, Hants—Extension of Laundry... 45 mek 


ENGINEERING— 
Glasgow— Waterworks ... ee 
Dudley—Electric Lighting Works va 
Wolverhampton—Water Softener. 
Toronto, Canada—Tower Clock, Bells, & System of Clocks 
Horton, ‘Christiania—T wo Centrifugal Pumps, &e. xs 
Southampton—Widening Stone Bridge ... Ze 
Belfast—Valves, &e. ite Ss 
Egremont, Cheshire—Pier Work 
Tlkley—Reservoir.. 
Tewskesbury—Weighing “Machine, &e. 
Warminster—Pumping Plant at Sewage Works .. 
London, S.E.—Gangways, &c., for River Fire Brigade... 
Salford—Lime and Uxide Elevators, &e. ‘ 
London, N.—Kitchen Fittings ss A% ve 
Carnarvon—Purifiers, Engines, &c. ... sa Prt 
London, N.W.—Fire Escape Staircases * a 
Aluwick—Reservoir : =F nea eis *06 
Guildford— Reconstructing Bridge a iis en a 
Uganda—Stee! Trestle Viaducts #5 are ee eat 
Horbury—Railway, «e. ... a or 
North Walsham, Norfolk—Sinking V Well, ¢ $0. See 
Withingtou—Culvert, &e. ¥ ME Bias 
Shaughai—Tramway Concession ... ike 
Rio de Janeiro—Lease of Railways ... 


IRON AND STEBL— 
Oswestry—Railway Stores .., ee a ove 
Swarsea—Coliiery Stores, &e... vor abe 
Matlock—Steel Cable Tramway Grippers .. ae aie 
Belfast—Cast-iron and Steel Faas &e. ate 
London, W.—Railway Stores .. ; 
Ossett, Yorks.—Stoves .. j ao 
Manchester—Stores... at as 70 So 
Alnwick—Cast-iron Finger- posts vis ae is eas 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
Morpeth—Paint, Oils, Glass, &e. ... =F bs oe 
Mapplewell—Whitewashing, kc. ... +H sm fue 
Colchester—Painting Cavalry Barracks _... 
Wolverhampton—Painting, &e., Rwinneg: baths 
Portsmouth—Painting, &e. .. a 
London, W.—Painting, &e., at Infirmary .. = 
Darlington—Painting, &e. aT a 
Macclesfield—Painting Two Gasholders 


ROADS AND CARTING— 
Pokesdown—Koad Works - 
Tunbridge Wel s—Sewering and Making- up Roads 
Wolverhampton—Forming, &c., Street... 333 
Erith, Kent—Street Works ... fe eee aa age 
Hounslow—Materials and Works .., . ay 
Market Bosworth— Granite oa ase ma 
London—Wood Paying Blocks 34 ae evs 
Halifax—Kerb and Channel eae #3 
Tottenham—Laying York Paving 
Braintree, Essex—Granite ... y re are oe 
Grays Thurrock— Granite Setts, &e. ah ioe Sas 
Surbiton—Making-up Roads ... ath A Es ‘ 
Tewkesbury— Paving Flags St : 
Withington, Lazes.—Street Works i 
Folkestone—Three Roads 2 rat aad 
Cheriton, Kent—Three New Roads .. a 
Winton, Bournemouth—Granite s 
North Walsham—Granite _.. .2 a5 i 
Wolverhampton—Granite Setts oa one 


SANITARY— E 
Carlton, Barnsley—Sewerage Scheme ve at 
Hounslow—Sewering Roads . rs at 
Grassendale, Lancs.—Sewer ... =i aie rc 
London, S.W.—Sewer Works... ; at Te ish 
Dover—Surface Drains and Sewers ... oan x “i 
London, N.—Urinals _... oa Be ty 
Croydon—Sewering F, ; 


FOR WHOM. 


Rural District Council ... 
English Congregational Church... 
Rural District Council tas pal 
Aberystruth School Board rag 
Magistrates and Council ... 


JOURNAL 


Great Northern Railway (Ireland) Co... a 


County Lunatic Asylum Committee 
Coast Development Company, 1 ar 
Tslington Guardians .. " 

Town Council... 

HM. Commissioners of Works .. 


School Board .. ete sa ia 
Union Guardians... Hy etc e 
University College ... 5a oe 
uaundry: COs ars +s aa ia 


District Committee.., Ra oe 
Electric Lighting Committee ... 
Corporation ... = vee 
Board of Control .. 

Government Dockyard Authorities 
Water Commissioners 

Wallasey Urban District Council. 
Urban District Council = 
Workhouse Guardians... 
Urban District Council ... 
London County Council 

Gas Committee 

Metropolitan Asylums Board 

Gas Committee ma as 

St. Pancras Guardians .., AF, 
Rural District Council ... oat 
Rural District Council a 
Uganda Railway Committee .... 
Lancs. and Yorks, Railway Co. a 


Urban District Council .., had 
Urban District Council ... tt 
Municipal Council ... = 
Brazilian Government AS 


Cambrian Railways Co. . 
Graigola Merthyr Co. Limited | 
Urbax District Council 5 nie 
Water Commissioners s a 
Great Western Railway oe; Ne 
Gas Company .. ine a 
Gas Committee ae Ge 
Rural District Council ... oes 


Northumberland County ou 
School Board.. e 
War Department awe ine ee 
Corporation .., Ci en oo 
School Board .. oes ies 
Paddington Guardians ee 2? 
Corporation Fe : 
Gas Committee ... vas 


Urban District pn ae Pee 
Corporation .., aes a 
Streets Committee .. its a 
Urban District Council ... 
Heston and Isleworth Urban D, C. 
Rural District Council ; 
Bermondsey Vestry... = ive 
Rural District Council : 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 


seeeeeeee 


Urkan District Council _ ... ar 
Urban District Council .., Pa 
Streets Committee ... es o53 


Rural District Council ... 
Heston and Isleworth Urban D. C. 
Garstang Urban District Council 
London County Council ... oe 
Town Council 

Tottenham Urban District Coure 1 
Rural District Council .,, 


oe 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


DESIGNS BEQUIEED, 


Tendring, Essex—Sewerage Scheme Ror} . 
Edinburgh—County Buildings F aye a 
Wakefield—Central Buildings a Ss “ 
Buckie, Scotland—Bridge over Burn 

Harrogate—Kursaal . ae, ee ot yr) 
Lichfield—Grammar School a 


Plumsterd—Municipal Buildings and Public Library . ee 


Otley—Isolation Hospital 


one see or rr 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£21 ‘Bi rye aes ene 
£200, £100, £50 oR ave uae 
£50, ‘£30, £20 Fone Nive a 
£26 5s. ... a £0 Se 
abel £100, £75 tee eee one 
E100, £75, £50... = Fou hp wad 
£30, "£15 Re Pe et 


Wakefield Industrial eee Ltd. Bank- street, 
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= 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


a 


J. Bebbington, District Surveyor, Willaston, Nantwi es 
W.S. James, Secretary to Trustee, 77, High-st., Blaine. 
J. Short, Highway Surveyor, Alnwick. ~ 
R. L. Roberts, Victoria-chambers, Abercarn. 
Burgh Engineer, 1, Parl'ament-square, Edinburgh. 
Company’s Engineer- -in-Chief, Amiens-st. Terminus, Du 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament- street, Westminster. 
M. a 29, Northgate, Halifax. 
C.H. M . Mileham, 1, Lincoln’s Inn-fiel ds, W.C. 
Ww. Smith, 65, Chancery- -lane, W.C. ; } 
Hows Or May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighto 
Office of Works, Storey’ s Gate, S.W. 2 
W. Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 
a H. Horton, 50, King- street, South Shields. Bas" 
F. J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. 
‘A. Waterhouse and Son, 20, New Cavendish-stre2t, Ww. 
W.E. Trevena, Ridge Mount, Southampton-st., Farnbo 


Warren and Stuart, 115, Wellington-street, Glasgow. 
Wilson and Storey, 65, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
J.W. Bradley, Borough *Engineer,Town Hall, MOR eaene 
Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, London, E.C. : 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. = ea 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
L. L. Macassey, Engineer, Waterworks Office, Belfast. 
H. W. Cook, Clerk, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire 
w.B. Woodhead and Son, 18, Exchange, Bradford. 
H. A. Badham, 22, High- street, Tewkesbury. 2 
A Long, Town. Engineer, Council Offices, Warming : 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, egos h cra s. 
Gas Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford. 

H. and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

H. Wooddall, Queen. Anne’ s-mansions, St. James’s Park 
Browett and Tay: or, 9, Warwick-court, Holborn, W. C. ‘ 
H. W. Walton, Clerk, ‘Alnwick. d 
N. Lailey, 16, Great George-street, Westminster. ae 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. 
Eng gineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

J. C. Mellis, 264, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E. 
A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, London. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W 


Stores Offices, Cambrian Works, Oswestry. is 
Offices of Company, Swansea. aaraee 
A. M. Clarke, Surveyor, Town Hall, Matlock, 
L. L. Macassey, Engineer, Waterworks Office, Belfast, 
Secretary, Paddington Station, London. © 

Manager, Gas Works, Ossett. 

C. Nickson, Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. — yas 
H. W. Walton, Clerk, Alnwick. - 


Medical Superintendent, Asylum, Morpeth. 


- W. Pickering, Clerk, Mapplewell. = areas 


Royal Engineer Office, Colchester. 
J. W. Bradley, Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhanptor 6 
A.H, Bone, Board’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Portsmouth, ~ 
E. H. Sim, 8, Craig’s-court, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

a ae Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 


aS 


E. W. Edad Surveyor, Cromwell Hall, Pokesdow 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. | 
JW Bradley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolrerhieneyaaes 
Surveyor to Council, High-street, Erith. - = 
W. A. Davis, Engineer, Town Hal Hounslow. 
W. Thorpe, Surveyor to Council, Nailstone, None 
F. Sumner, Town Hall, Bermoxdsey. 
T. Gordon, Surveyor, Clifton, Brighouse. 
P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham. 
¥ H. Nankwell, Surveyor, Waterworks, Braintree. 
A. C. James, Council’s Surveyor, 53, High-street, Gray 
8. Mather, Surveyor's Office, Vietoria- road, Surbito1 
W. Ridler, Borough Surveyor, Tewkesbury. ap 
A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. 
H. B. Bradley, 52 , Sandgate-road, Folkestone. Be 
Marler and Co., 95a, Gloucester-road, South Kensingto 
Wer Streather, Surveyor, Council Offices, Winton. — : 
Surveyor, Council Offices, North Walsham. 
J.W. Bee Surveyor, Town Hall, Novae 


W. J. Lomax, 11, Fold-street, Bolton. = 
W. A. Davies, Engineer, Town Hall, Hounslow. 
F. W. Bowden, Surveyor, Public Offices, Grassendale. = 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring- “gardens 
H. E. Stilgoe, Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 
P, E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham, N. : 
R. M. ete Surveyor, Union Bank-chambers, Croyd n 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


District Conia 
Midlothian County Council. 


Commissioners. 
Corporation, — = 
H. H. Brown, Clerk to Governors, Lichfiela = 
Edwin Hughes, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Maxey-roa, 
C, V. Newstead, Clerk, Wharfedale Union Joi 
—Cemmittee, Union Offices, Boroughgate, 0 


ola 


lement, Jane 14, 1899.] 
Property and Land Sales. 


By EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 

s At the AUCTION MART, 
§ On WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2lst, 
~ At TWO o’clock, in one Lot. 
4 EEY of LONDON.—Highly Important 
; FREEHOLD ESTATE, comprising the premises 
so. well-known for years past as Boord’s Distillery 
(which business is being removed to premises in Tooley- 
street). advantageously placed in Bartholomew-close, 
to which it his & commanding return frontage, and 
covers the extensive superficial area of over 7,000ft., 
with the substantial erections thereon, which, however, 
do not thoroughly utilise the land, occupying as it does 
} positiou which could be devoted to more profitable 
purposes, the district having now become a centre for 
warehouses, old buildicgs having to give place to modern 
commercial erections. The existing tenancy allows 
time for maturing plans without loss of income. It is 
let ona repairing lease to Messrs, Boord and Sons, for 
aterm expiring in 1901, at a rent of £800 per annum, 
lessees paying all outgoings whatsoever. 

Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
eeernneD's Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C. ; 
and oO) e 


Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
ROY and CARTWRIGHT, 
No. 53, Coleman-street, E.C. 


By EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, 
At the AUCTION MART, 

On WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2st, at TWO o’clock. 
NFIELD.—Close to the centre of the town 
J and station on the G.E. Railway, valuable FREE- 
5 OLD BUILDING ESTATE of about six acres, free 
from tithe and land tax, with approach to the South- 
bury-road and Fotheringham-road, and presenting 
much scope for profitable building operations, which 
have been so successful in coiduciug to make Enfield 
ove of the most popular places for a medium class of 
house within a like distance of the City. The facility 
of transit which the G.E. Railway affords, contrasting 
as it does so favourably with that of other linas, tends 
to enhance the eligibility of building land in this district. 

Particulars at the Mart; at Messrs. Epwin Fox and 
BousFretp’s Office, 99, Gresham-street, Bank,. E.C, 3 
and of the 
Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. 

BARFIELD and BARFIELD, 
72, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 


SALE DAYS for the Year 1899, 
Messrs. 
AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 

BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. beg to 
announce that the undermentioned dates have been 
fixed for their AUCTIONS of. FREEHOLD, Copyhold, 
and Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Life 

nterest3, kc., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, E.C, * 

Other appointments for intermediate Sales will also 
be arranged, 
Thursday, June 22 
Thursday, June 29 
Thursday, July 6 
Thursday, July 13 
Thursday, July 20 
Thursday, July 27 


Thursday, Sept. 21 
Thursday, Oct. 12 
Thursday, Oct. 26 
Thursday, Nov. 16 
Thursday, Nov, 23 


Thursday, Dec. 7 
Thursday, Aug. 3 Thursday, Dec. 14 
Thursday, Aug, 10 
Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO. publish 
in the advertisement columns of ‘‘The Times,” 
“Standard,” and ‘‘ Morning Post,” every Saturday a 
ist of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 
issue on the first of every month a schedule of proper- 
ties to be let or sold, comprising landed and residential 
estates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, City 
offices and warehouses, ground-rents, and investments 
generally, which will be forwarded free ot charge on 
application.—No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple Lur, and 18, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. 


To Architects, Builders, and Others. — CITY of 
LONDON (on the borders of).—An unusually ex- 
tensive Building Site, occuping an area of nearly an 
acre.—Messrs. 
| AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 
BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. will offer 
or SALE by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 
yard, E.C., on THURSDAY, JUNE 22nd, 1899, at TWO 
o'clock precisely (unless previously disposed of by 
private coutract), the valuable FREEHOLD BUILD- 
ING SITE, situated in Hearn-street, Finsbury, con- 
tiguous to the L. and N. W. Railway Goods Depot, 
having an area of upwards of 40,000 square feet, adapted 
for the erection of warehouses or manufacturing pre- 
mises, or for the creation of ground rents. 
Particulars, with plan and conditions of sale, may 
be obtained of Messrs. Torr, Grispie, Oppre, and 
Sryciair, Solicitors, 38, Bedford-row, W.C.; at the 
Mart; and of Messrs. FArEBROTHER, ELLIS, and Co., 29, 
Fleetstreet, Temple Bar, and 18, Old Broad-street, B.C. 


By order of the Trustees of the St. Clement Danes 
Holborn Estate Cuarity, High Holborn,—Letting on 
Buildivg Leases of Valuable Sites for Shops, Trade 
_ Premises, and Dwellings. : 

4 HURGOOD and MARTIN have received 
: instructions to LET by AUCTION, on building 
Leases, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28th, 1899, at TWO 
o'clock precisely, in Three lots, Nos. 101 to 104, High 
Holborn, and neighbouring PLOTS of LAND on the 
ast and west sides of Deau-street, well situate in and 
bear the main thoroughfare from the City and West 
End, on one of the busiest and widest parts, having 
areas varying from 7,374ft. t> 3,121ft. respectively, 
Very valuable sites for important shops, warehouses, 
and dwel ings. 


be had of Messrs J. C. and W. W. Isaacson, Solicitors, 
1, New-inn, Strand, W.C.; H. C. Borns, Esq., 
Ormond House, Great Trinity-lane, E.C., Architect and 
surveyor to the Trustees; at the place of sale; and of 
he AUCTIONEERS, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C, 


Particu ars and conditions of letiing, with plans, may ~ 


~ he ot Wo we) See » ‘fi *, = 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


elv 


LOWER TOOTING. —<Althorpe Lodge Freehold 
Building Estate. : 
ESSRS. FIELD and SONS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, on THURSDAY, 
JUNE 22nd, at TWO, the FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE, known as The Althorpe Lodge Estate, at the 
junction of high roads to Merton, Wimbledon, Wands- 
worth, aud Tooting, within ten minutes’ walk of Earls- 
field Station, and containing an area.of nearly five acres, 
having a frontage to Garratt-lane of about 348ft., and 
frontage also to Franchecourt-road and proposed roads 
sanctioned by the L.C.C., Burmester-road and Aldren- 
road. Also Five contiguous Freehold Cottages, Nos. 8 
and 12, Edward’s-terrace, Garratt lace. 

Particulars and conditions of sale, with plan, may be 
had of F, W. Fizup, Esq., Solicitor, 52, Chancery-lane, 
W.C.; of Messrs. Cooper and Baker, Solicitors, 6 and 
7, Portland-street, W.; and of the AucTIONEEKS. 54, 
Borough High-street, S.E., and 52, Chancery-lane, W.C, 


O LAND SOCIETIES, BUILDERS, and 
SPECULATORS.—LEATHERHEAD, Surrey.— 
Valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE of about 
10 acres, occupying an elevated site in close proximity 
to the town and its two railway stations, to be SOLD 
by AUCTION by Messrs. WHITE and SONS, at the 
Swan Hotel, Leatherhead, on FRIDAY, JUNE 23rd, 
1899, at Five o’clock, in One Lot. The property is ripe 
for development, and there is a valuable vein of gravel 
on it available for road making. 

For particulars and conditions of sale and plans 
attached, apply to Messrs. WHITE and Son, Auctioneers, 
Land Agents, and Valuers; or Messrs, Hart, Scares, 
aad uneee Solicitors, both at Dorking and Leather- 

ead. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A.. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 


nine, or twelve months’ courses, Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 


HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
— 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
useum, 


RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CaRDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 1% 

octagon, 12s. to 16s. per cwt.; Chisels, 6d. lb. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from jin., 
43d, Ib.—E. DEatny, Moore-street, Sheffield. 7 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is ls. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUTH WANTED in Builder’s office with 

some knowledge of drawing. Apply, stating full 

particulars and salary to, ‘“‘ ‘thirty-six,’ No. 17, 
Cornhill. 1 


ANTE at a small Terra-cotta Works 
: near London, a thoroughly experienced KILN- 
SETTER and BURNER (to fill up time with pressing). 
Abstainer preferreé.—Apply, stating terms, to “ Kiln,” 
Box, 1074 ‘* BurnpeRs’ JouRNAL”’ Otfice. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


A RCHITECTS and QUANTITY SUR- 
VEYORS —Temporary ASSISTANCE rendered 
in taking-off, measuring, &¢., either by commission or 


~ the hour; reference given.—‘‘ H, R. A.,’”’ 30, epee or 


road, Clapham Common, 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adj usted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.— Sur- 
veyor,” otfice of the BuILpERS’ JOURNAL, 29 


DVERTISER requires EVENING 

WORK; drawings in pencil rapidly and neatly 

finished ; rough sketches worked out and details pre- 
pared,—Apply “ W. T.,’’ 282, Dulwich Rise, 8.E. 1 


persue ime Stas ee Se ee 
LERK of WORKS desires RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT (age 26); varied experience, alterations, 
sanitary work, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, and quantities ; moderate salary ; highest testi- 
monials.—Kox 1034, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL Ottice. 2 
UNIOR ASSISTANT, (21) desires en- 
gagement ; good tracer, neat draughtsman; four 
years’ experience; knowledge construction,—‘‘ C.”’ 25, 
Crescent-gardens, Bath, 1 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


Dividitore London.” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C, 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuitect & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd, 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOG@RAPHED, 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH...-- ONE PHNNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 
s. d 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notites issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 


Six Lines or under ..,, vis aa as OpnU 
Each Additional Line... sid vad baat bee OF 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under .., te sad a an G 
Each Additional Line.., ¥ nee Sole 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) See sree G 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... we O 6 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 6 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom ... .. 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


Advertisement Representatives for London: 
Messrs. HASTINGS BROS., Limited, 
Mowsray Houses, 

NorFoLk STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


: > 
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BLIZZARD IN AMERICA. | 
COPY OF TESTIMONIAL. (Unsolicited). — 


FRANK MILES DAY AND BROTHER 
ARCHITECTS 
925 CHESTNUT STREBT, PHILADA. 
¥. M, NAY H. KENT DAY 


March 1], 1899. 


Mr. George Wragge, Tiiis, we think, shows not only the ex- 
Salford, eellence of the goods of your manufacture 
Manchester, England. but the fact that they were well install- 


Dear Sir: ed by the men under our direction. We 
: Noting your full page advertisement are glad to be able to write you this, 

in the ‘*Specification” this morning re- not only on our own account, but because, 
minds us that we have been intending for the Owner of the house particularly wish- 

some time to write to you to tell you ed us to express to you his satisfaction 

how admirably your casements in Mr. with your work. 
Newbold’s house behaved during the re- 
cent blizzard. The storm was one cf Yours very truly, 


unprecedented severity, the snow being : ee Ve 
thirty inches on a level and it was ac- _ tak hutee Day s 
fain e ‘ 


companied by winds of great velocity. 

The snow being very fine and dry, found 
its way in generally through the slight- 
est cranny. The blizzard was promptly 
followed ‘by a rapid thaw that set 
everything afloat and caused quite serious 
damage through leaks. The conditions 
were probably the most trying that we 
remember during the course of our 
practice. Your casement frames per- 
fectly resisted every force of that storm 
and the subsequent thaw. No snow what- 
ever entered Mr. Newbold’s house either 
through the doors or windows, nor did any 
water get in when the thaw came. 


The above VMVSOLICITED Testimonial refers to a very important order for upwards of 
250 BRONZE CASEMENTS supplied to Mr, Newbold’s Mansion, Philada. U.S.A. The 


sections used were Nos. 20, 22 and 24, illustrated in our NEW CATALOGUE, pages Nos. 
10, 14 and 18 respectively. "a 


GEORGE WRAGGE.@ 


WARDRY METAL WORKS AND THE CRAFTS, 152, 154, 8 156 


CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD, ANCH KS TER a 


Branches at LONDON, 22, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. Telegrams : > 
DUBLIN, 36, Georges Quay. ‘‘Casements, Manchester.? 
BELFAST, 124, Donegal Street. Telephone No. 2206, 3 


2 


i 


in 


. 


N.B. <¢ THER CR AFTS,”’ adjoining the present works, I have recently taken for 


the purpose of producing. various artistic work but — 


principally for STAINED GLASS AND LEADED WORK, under the management of = 
Mr. JNO. E, C. CARR. 7 ae 
March 15th, 1899. 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


‘June 21, 1899, No. CCXXVIII. 


a An Architectural Causerie. 


ART is studied at 
a public art school 
from very differ- 
- entstandpoints and by very different classes of 
people, but the line between the classes is at 
once easily drawn, if the school provides 
___ tuition and models by night as well as by 
day. The day students, the majority of 
es whom are women, study art for art’s sake; 
that is to say, they wish to be what they are 
_ pleased to call artists (ignoring the signifi - 
 eanee of the term !), and the next best thing 
_ to being an artist is to be a student of art! 
‘It is with such feelings that they clothe 
themselves with the romance that surrounds 
the palette and paint brush; make studies 
from the nude and the costumed model, and 
work them up into sketches, which they 
display at the sketching club exhibition 
every month. If the visitor were to happen 
onan exhibition of sketches at the monthly 
a.  eriticism, he would find it difficult to form a 
-___ criterion of the school work. It ought to be 
afair means of judging, but the ordinary 
student work far surpasses the results 
oe as shown in their sketches. Their life 
; studies are very good and vigorous, not 
so their sketches. There is occasionally 
soit nice landscape from one of the men, a man 
who affeets cobalt tones to a pitch of dull- 
ness; and there is oceasionally some fair 
_ figure work or composition in designs for 
‘a posters or subject sketches, but the average 
___ of attainment is low—report says that the 
rae president has more than once refused to look 
at them—and their designs for objects of 

_ furniture and so forth are beneath contempt. 
But, taking it all round, the women draw 
rr les very well, and no school has a better record 
than Westminster. The male student at the 
‘day sittings have high ideals; portraits at 
____ the Royal Academy are their ambitions ; but 
they are.not really ambitious; art life is 
taken too easily by them; they are not 
_ punctual; their hearts do not seem to be in 
their work; and we know—for has not 
Mozart told us about his art >—that the hand 
and the head are useless without the heart. 
The room, one of the old ones, in which they 
paint, is not an ideal place; perhaps their 
- surroundings are depressing; but Art has 
flourished under worse circumstances than 
theirs. Mr. Londar, the headmaster, teaches: 
as, well as he paints; and no more praise 
4 Boat be given to the painter of that picture 
a 1897 called “ Butterflies ” than that. And 
the master of modelling has also won laurels’ 
on more occasions than one with his chisel. 
ete other class of student is the night 
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The Art School at 
Westminster. 
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student. He works at the weitodt for pro- 
fessional reasons. These students are men 
who earn their livelihood by professional art 
during the day and improve upon their possi- 
bilities of future success by night. They are 
painters of glass, designers of wall papers 
and fabries, architects, architects’ assistants, 
and such like. They are people to be admired ; 
they work in their offices from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
every day, and snatch two hours, from 7 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. in the evenings. They are hard 


workers, enthusiasts, and, for the most part, 
good draughtsmen. They generally begin at 
the lowest rung, and climb the ladder till they 
reach the life class: geometrical drawing, 
casts of fruit, casts of architectural detail, casts 
of classic heads, then the Venus of Milo, and 
These are the rungs of 


the last the life class. 
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ST. MARY MAGDALEN’S CHAPEL, RIPON. 


Art toiled up by the students at the night 
classes. Their aspirations are mostly profes- 
sional, except for the occasional trifler who 
centres all his ambitions on a post on the staff 
of a comic illustrated paper. These students 
are the most industrious of all. One of them 
does excellent copper-plate etching, and his 
name is in the Academy list this year; 
another designs papers for the best wall paper 
manufacturers. Another is a stained glass 
artist, and they live by art far more than the 
day students. The number of women is far 
above the number of men. They arer 
too fond of making tea to be real hard 
workers. Their tea club represents an 
original. ready - -money - pay - wken- you-like 
system which must surely be the product of 
the brain of a real artist. All schools have 
their humorous and their pathetic side. The 
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latter largely DS So many cari 
labour daily and well to no purpose. Their 


work gets worse. They have missed their 
vocation, and yet they struggle on, disfiguring 
more and more the subtleties of the antique. 
Nothing will alter their purpose, not even 
the advice of the head master, There are 
few of these misguided enthusiasts at West- 
minster. It is a school that is improving, 
and a school that should be encouraged, and 
may those in authority remain there long to 
maintain the standard to which they have 
energetically raised it. EK, B. H. 


OnE feature of 
London life is the 
endless succession 
of exhibitions, big 
and little—a natural outcome of our position 
as the metropolis of the world. But it is 


Wanted: A Central 
Shelter for London’s 
Exhibitions. 
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SKETCHED BY E, BECKITT LAMB, 


equally characteristic of our happy-go-lucky 
ways that no fitting provision has been made 
for the suitable shelter of such shows, which 
vary from an exhibition of missionary relics 
to a glorified display of all that pertains to 
the grand art of gastronomy, True, we have 
the Royal. Agricultural Hall — gaunt, 
draughty, and uncompromisingly hideous— 
in far off, erstwhile “happy” Islington. 
People go there when they are attracted by 
the dual allurements of satisfying charity and 
a love for brilliant uniforms and deeds of . 
daring. Fashion will not mind a tiresome 
pilgrimage to the same spot when devotion 
to horseflesh or to the canine race is in ques- 
tion. Of course, John Barleycorn and_ his 
cousins flock to the hall to take part in the 
October drink saturnalia. The farming and 
trading interests will put up with the incon- 
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veniences of Islington when fat beeves, 
golden butter, or commercial shows are on. 
But for other things Islington is too far away 
from the haunts of rational beings, and the 
hall too ineorrigibly unadaptible to be of 
much use. Olympia also is too far away, has 
a deplorable reputation for flatness of results, 
and besides, has long been given over to wild 
beasts. The inertia of South Kensington 
hangs over the Imperial Institute, which, 
moreover, is badly designed for exhibitions 
(and for most other things). At the lately 
held Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition, 
the Northern Gallery of the Institute proved 
far too narrow for comfort or serious study 
of the great artistic efforts of chefs and the 
wondrous audacity of gastronomic chemists. 
Visitors were crushed and confined, deafened 
by the fitful blare of the band of the Horse 
Guards (Blue), and bewildered by the weird 
gesticulations of white-capped chefs and 
chefesses as they demonstrated the mysteries 
of ragowt manufacture, or the trick of pancake 
tossing. Niagara Hall is delightful for some 
purposes; but, it has its limits. After that; 
what have we left? Very little. A certain 
exhibition of medical appliances was once held 
in Drury Lane Theatre. How could one 
ponder over the grandeur of bone-saws, the 
charms of antiseptic silk for skin stitching, 
or the potentialities of mustard plasters with 
the indecorous attributes of Thalia and Mel- 
pomene on all sides? What is really very 
much wanted is a specially-designed building, 
in a central position, easily get-at-able from 
all parts of London. Now, if we are to have 
a broad thoroughfare uniting Holborn and 
the Strand, it will be necessary to adorn it 
with sufficiently imposing edifices, and we 
would suggest that one of these new struc- 
tures should take the form of Bxhibition 
Buildings. The proposed structure would 
contain a large exhibition room, which could 
be mapped out as each case may render most 
desirable.: A Promenade Refreshment 
Gallery would give visitors a good bird’s-eye 
view of the scene, and place the hungry 
where they could enjoy themselves undis- 
turbed.. The dining-room and café lounge 
would be covered over with glass and decor- 
ated with palms. In addition to the main 
room there should be an annexe and acireular 
hall and gallery. These could be taken into 
‘he exhibition if more space was required. 
for lectures and demonstrations a room quite 
out of the hurley-burley should be arranged. 
Provision should also be made for out- 
door exhibits, such as savage camps, wild 
animals, and al fresco catering. In such 
a buildmg three separate exhibitions and 
u series of lectures might be going 
on contemporaneously without interfering 
with each other. Or the whole establishment 
could be given over to one show. By the 
arrangement of communications and provi- 
sion of offices the space available could easily 
be adapted to almost any size or class of 
exhibition, and this is precisely what London 
stands so greatly in need of to-day. Whether 
the London County Council ought to provide 
such a building, or whether the venture 
should he left to private enterprise, is a ques- 
tion that need not be diseussed here. For 
the present our aim is to call attention to 
a want, and to point out how it can be supplied 
when we are given the much talked of 
avenue from Holborn to the Strand. 
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OUR COMPETITION. 


Ww. are pleased to be able to announce 
__. that Mr. Edward 8. Prior has consented 
to act as Assessor in the Competition recently 
eld for Designs for a Country House. We 
iblish the awards in an early issue. | 
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On Reflection. 


THE most notable feature 
of the correspondence on 
‘this subject that has been 
appearing in our columns during the past few 
weeks is the practical unanimity of the views 
expressed. By different roads our corre- 
spondents nearly all arrive at the conclusion 
that registration is a desirable thing. The 
opponents of the proposed reform seem 
—with one or two exceptions—to be too half- 
hearted or indifferent to take the trouble 
to combat the views expressed by our corre- 
spondents. That being so, it might be 
supposed that registration may be expected 
to become an accomplished fact within avery 
shorttime. But the R.I.B.A. blocks the 
way. Why the Institute as a body should 
oppose a reform of which many, perhaps a 
majority, of its individual members approve 
it would be hard to say. One of our 
correspondents made the rather cynical 
suggestion that the reason is to be 
found in the fact that this particular reform 
is strongly advocated by another profes- 
sional society. We should be sorry to 
believe that the representative body of 
British architects could be actuated by so 
paltry a motive. But whatever the reason, 
the fact remains, and until the Institute 
supports the proposed reform there is little 
chance, we fear, of its being carried out. It 
was suggested by Mr. Aston Webb at the 
dinner of the Architectural Association a few 
weeks ago, that the Institute is not the im- 
movable ultra-conservative body some suppose 
it to be, but that it is quite prepared to move 
with the times. In this matter of registra- 
tion the Institute has an excellent oppor- 
tunity of showing its progressive tendencies 
—if they exist. Without going quite the 
length of those of our correspondents 
who maintain that the arguments for the 
registration of medical men and chemists 
apply with equal force to architects, we are 
nevertheless fully convinced that registration 
is a reform demanded in the interests both of 
the profession and of the public. 


Registration 
of Architects. 


THE proposal for regis- 
tration is sometimes 
opposed from diametri- 
cally opposite standpoints. On the one hand 
there is the so-called “art architect’? who 
objects to having to pass technical examina- 
tions; his business is to make beautiful 
designs, not to supervise the laying of drains. 
On the other hand there is the “practical 
man’ whose point of view was explained 
with much force in our columns last week ; 
his knowledge, gained in the actual carrying 
_ out of building operations, is—he maintains 
—superior to the merely theoretical know- 
ledge of the young architect who, after three 
years’ apprenticeship, may pass his quali- 
fying examination. We cannot see that 
such proposals as those embodied in the 
_Bill of the Society of Architects would 
injure either of these classes. The artistic 
designer and the practical builder would 
not be less needed, nor, it may be hoped, 
_ less appreciated if they ceased to call them- 
selves architects. The “architect,” accord- 
ing to the derivation of the word, is the 
‘“master builder,” and we eannot see why 
_ the man who devotes himself exclusively 
-to decorative work should not call himself an 
| artist or designer rather than an architect. 
The man who can design beautiful windows 
or wall papers or book covers, but knows 
little and cares less about 
materials and sanitary details, may fill a 
high and useful place, but it only leads to 
| confusion, and serves no useful purpose for 


Some Objections 
Considered. 


may still carry out buildings for himself or 
call himself an architect, or to recover 


will know he is employing “a builder not 
‘an architect; there will be no false pretences _ 


always that care is taken to make the qualify- 


or once a fortnight. This is a plan which 


fully supervises the work of his men, 


building Be. 
_architect must accept the responsibili 
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him to eall himself an architect. The builder, ! 
too, will not lose, under a system of registra- 


tion, any work that is legitimately his. — He r, 


for a client without the intervention of an 
architect. But he will not be allowed to 
architect's fees. The client who onlay 
him will do so with his eyes open ; he 


in the matter, and that is a gain all round. 
The occasional efficiency of the unqualified — ( 
man is no argument against a qualifying test. 
The chemist or clinical assistant may — 
correctly diagnose your disease, but he is not — 
allowed to describe himself as a physician or 
to charge for his advice. The able-bodied 
seaman may acquire much practical skill in 
seamanship and navigation, but the only road 
to a captain’s berth is by way of the Board 
of Trade examinations. The honest builder 
has nothing to fear from the registration of 
architects. The great advantages of the 
measure would be that it would protect the 
public against quacks, and raise the status — 
of the architectural profession, provided 


ing examination a real test of competency. 


2 >. A QUESTION of consi- a 
ane Ate ee S$ derable importance to 
Responsibility. a ychitects was raised by 

an action recently brought before the Hdin- 

burgh Court of Session. An Edinburgh 
architect of good standing was employed by _ 

a lady client to build her a suburban villa, _ 

According to the evidence, he took a good 

deal of trouble on his client’s. behalf, but in 

the important matter of the supervision of 
the work in progress he seems to have taken 

a somewhat lax view of his responsibilities. 

As many architects have done before, he 

trusted to the contractor to carry out his 

instructions satisfactorily, and contented 
himself with an occasional visit once a we 


may answer very well when the con- . ; 
tractor is thoroughly reliable, and care-— 


In this particular case, however, it turned — 
out disastrously. Instead of making the 
“bottoming ” for scullery and coal cellar as 
specified —that is say, of broken stone 
covered with small stones and “dry stone — 
filling ’’—the builders used, at any rate, fi 
the uppermost 3in. or 4in., any miscellane 
rubbish that came to hand, shavings, piece 
of wood, sacking, plaster, and so on. The — 
result of this scamping was that dry rot — 
developed on the pieces of wood that formed 
part of the bottoming, and quickly spread 
to the doorposts embedded in it, ai 
thence to other parts of the woodwo 
of the house. As the client had be 
obliged to spend about £30 to eradicate — 
the evil, and as it seemed impossible to — 
decide whether the mason or the carpenter — 
was most to blame, she sued the architect for 
damages for breach of contract. Lor 
Kylachy gave judgment for the plaintiff, an 
assessed the damages at £40 with costs, on 4 
the ground that the architect had not 
exercised reasonable supervision over the — 
work. On the face of it there might seem 
be a certain amount. of injustice in holdin 
the architect responsible for the delinquene 
of the contractor's workmen. But, see 
that his fees are understood to cover pay. 
for supervising the erection of the build 
it is only reasonable to demand that 
supervision shall be real and effecti 
most people will agree, we think, that Le 
Kyllachy’s decision is as equitable as. 
doubt good in law. It may be safe at tim 
to leave things to the contractor, but, 
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takes the fee. Clients cannot be expe 
pay for merely nominal services, 


ROUND ABOUT RIPON 
__ AND YORK.* 
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- BY JAMES McKISSACK. 
re " 
r v1 apprentice to Architecture has to do a 
- Jot of hard work to enable him to occupy 
the responsible and important position of 
architect. Among other things, he has to do 
a lot of measuring and sketching of old and 
good work. In Glasgow district he is to a 
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After breakfast on the day following our 
arrival at Ripon we had a walk round the 
town. We found nothing of any interest 
architecturally here, the old domestic work 
having all been taken down to make room for 
the more modern buildings which are very 
commonplace. After a look round we made 
our way to the cathedral or minster as the 
towns folk delight to call it. It is situated in 
Kirkgate. 

Our first view of the cathedral was the west | 


front of which I will speak later. The west | 
doors being closed we took a look’ round it. | 


great extent limited for old work; he must 
work at the cathedral, which is undoubtedly 
worth study, or else travel some distance to 
gz into some part of the country that is 
richer in old architectural work. It was with 
3 object in view that the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College Archi- 
tectural Classes started. a series of visits to 
fferent buildings of architectural interest. 
e following notes relate to a holiday in 
kshire, spent last summer by a party of 
‘students. We proposed taking Ripon as 

sntre for the first week and York for the 
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aper read before the Glasgow Architectural 
Hon. | 2 } 
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GSODRAMGATE, YORK, 


DRAWN BY F, L. GRIGGS. 


Going along the north side and round to the 
south-east we came upon what is undoubtedly 
the best general view of the cathedral; the 
river in the foreground is, the Skell, a tribu- 
tary of the Ure! We see the full length 
though the lower part is hidden. I think 
the view is all the better for not being 
uninterrupted, because the presence of the 
humble roofs in the foreground serves to in- 
crease the apparent height of the naves, 
transept, and choir, and to relieve the squat- 
ness now given to the building by its spireless 
central and western towers. Coming round to 
the west we found the door open, but before 
going in we had a look at the west front. It 
is early English and assigned to Bishop 


Walker de Gray (1250-60) whose beautiful 
tomb is in York Minster. It consists of a 
central compartment with three doorways and 
two tiers of windows rising to a gable between 
the western towers. 

The facade is severely simple as a composi- 
tion, and its somewhat monotunous effect is 
scarcely relieved by a sparing use of the dog- 
tooth ornament. ‘The parapet and pinnacles 
of the towers were added in 1797, the leaded 
spires having been previously removed lest, 
like the central spire, they should be struck 
by lightning. Entering the nave, we sought 
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out the vergers, and presented our permits to 
sketch, measure, and photograph. We then 
separated, and started to work at once. The 
windows in south aisle of nave are of Perpen- 
dicular work, earlier in character than those 
of the north aisle. At the south-east angle of 
the south transept there are the Chapter 
House and Lady loft. The Chapter House on 
the ground floor is of Norman work, and the 
Lady loft above is early Perpendicular in 
style. The Lady loft is now used as the 
cathedral library. The south transept is also 
perpendicular. Then the east end of the 
Chapter House and Lady loft is noticeable for 
the square end of the Lady loft sitting on the 


round apsidal end of the Ch»pter House. The 
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SKELTON CHURCH, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, 


east end is early decorated, and the east 
window a very fair specimen of geometrical 
tracery. The stalls are very good, being of 
fifteenth century work; the finials of the 
sedilia in the choir appear somewhat heavy. 
Another of our visits was to the Lepers’ 
Hospital, one of the few remains of old work 
in Ripon. The next day we proposed to go to 
Fountains Abbey. As the Abbey is situated 
four miles out of Ripon we cycled there, so as 
to have as much time there as possible. It is 
on the Marquis of Ripon’s estate, and before 
reaching it we had to go through Studley 
Royal, which also belongs to the Marquis. 
Going out of the direct road to the abbey we 
went to see the new church, which was erected 
in 1871 by the Marchioness of Ripon. The 
architect was the late Wm. Burgess. I must 
confess that I was extremely disappointed 
with this church. The building seems to 
lack proportion, the tower, which is over 
200tt. high being, I think, too lofty for 
the small church. The chancel is over- 
crowded with windows which do not help 
the appearance generally. The details are 
very good—in fact, I think the most satis- 
factory feature of the building. The interior 
is most ornate ; in fact, too much so. We 
now found our way back to the main avenue 
to get to the lodge gates. Here, on payment 
of one shilling, we had the free run of the 
abbey without the bother of guides. The 
distance from the lodge to the abbey is one 
mile, which we had to walk, as cycling was not 


allowed. The avenue is along the banks of. 


the Skell. The grounds are laid out with 
ponds, statues, and temples—an arrangement 
which does not, I think, help the natural 
beauties of the place. We soon got our first 
view of the abbey, which is called “the sur- 
prise view.” This view seems to me to be 
over-praised, as the river at this point is more 
like a canal than anything else, and the east 
end of the abbey is seen, which does not group 
so well with the tower. 

As we get nearer the view is more pleasing. 
One cannot help wondering on looking on this 
immense ruin what it must have been 
like in the past. The abbey from the 
south-east shows the east “end and tower 
beyond. The chapel of the nine altars is 
placed at the east end, similar to the 
one at Durham Cathedral. The tower is 
not over the crossing, but is placed to the 
north side of the north transept. The tower 
is, I think, the most interesting feature in 
Fountains. It is 168ft. high, and was only 
finished a few years before the dissolution of 
the monasteries. Then the tower from-the 


south shows admirably the: grouping with 


the monastic buildings in the foreground. 
The view from the south-west is also very 
pleasing, showing the fine grouping of the 
tower with the abbey, The most striking 
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DRAWN BY JOHN RALSTON, 


feature of the cloister garth is the quartette 
of Norman arches on the east side, connecting 
it with the chapter house. The Galilee porch 
is situated at the west end. Three arches of 
an open arcade alone remain of this interest- 
ing example. This porch was used for burials 
and also marked the limits beyond which 
females were not allowed to transgress. The 
chapel of the nine altars is considered by some 
to be the gem of the abbey. It is oblong in 
form and extends from north to south, and 
forms the east end of the church. It is like 
the similar example at Durham of earlier 
date, The great cloister or cellarium is 300ft. 
long by 40ft. wide, and is divided into two 


corridors by a row of nineteen columns. 


These columns have no capitals. 

After having exhausted the abbey, and I 
think we did it fairly well, we went to have a 
look at Fountains Hall. It was built out of 
the ruins of the abbot’s house or infirmary. 
We then returned to Ripon, well satisfied with 
our day’s work and the things we saw. On 
Sunday we rested, and on Monday went for a 
circular tour. We left Ripon in the morning, 
and proceeded to Ripley. The church here is 
small and fairly interesting; the tower is 
rather quaint, and out of the usual run of 
village church towers. The castle is the seat 
of the Ingilby family, and was built in the 
reign of Mary. Remounting our machines, 
we now proceeded to Harrogate. As there was 
nothing of interest there we pushed on to 
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Knaresborough. On the way we passed som =~ 
very good modern houses. The situation ze ay 
Knaresborough is extremely picturesque, and 
in this respect, as well as its comparatively 
old-world appearance, the town stands out in 
bold contrast to Harrogate. The church is 
fairly large and interesting; the tower espe- — 
cially so, with its slender wooden spire. A 
the periods of architecture from Early English — 
to Perpendicular are shown. The castle stands — 
high, and overlooks a picturesque bend of the ~ 
River Nidd. It owes its ruinous condition to — 
a six weeks’ siege which it endured from the — 
Roundheads, in 1644. After spending about — 
three hours here we continued our route,and 
arrived at Aldborough. es 
This is an old Roman town, and remains are — 
to be seen all over the village. The church is 
fairly interesting. There is an old half — 
timbered house with the old village cross in — 
front. The cross is early English, of clustered 
columns braced togethet. We then proceeded ~ 
to Boroughbridge. This is an old-world place — 
which saw its best days when the coaches o 
went through it. The church is modern and 
extremely good in the detail. Here we ~ 
reached our last stopping place for the day. — 
On the following day we stayed in Ripon and 
did more work at the Minster. On Wednesday - 
we proposed going to Jervaulx Abbey. On — 
none of our previous rides had the scenery — 
been particularly interesting, but this day we 
got a surprise, West Tanfield, our first — 
stopping-place on the way, being one of 
the prettiest villages I have ever seen. — 
The situation is charming. It stands on 
the left bank of the river Ure, with its — 
little church tower and castle standing above 
the village and river. The colour in this view — 
is simply grand. The church is extremely 
interesting. It has a squint close to the 
chancel arch. On the left of the church ~ 
stands a tower which is interesting as the 
remains of Marmion Castle—the home of Sir — 
Walter Scott’s “Marmion.” Above the gate- — 
way there is a beautiful little oriel. The — 
tower is of Perpendicular work. Proceeding ~ 
on our way we came to Masham—a very 
picturesque town with a large market-place, — 
at the south-east corner of which stands the © 
church. The most striking external feature — 
of the church is the tower, Norman in its — 
lower, octagonal in its upper part, and sur- — 
mounted by an admirably proportioned spire. — 
Five miles beyond Masham we came to — 
Jervaulx Abbey. There was not much remain- — 
ing here, and if this had been the sole object — 
of our day’s visit, it would have been a day ~ 
lost. Lovers of Scott need not be reminded 
that the jovial Prior Aylmer (mentioned in 
“Tvanhoe”) hailed from Jervaulx. Havi 
still some time left we continued on to Middle-— 
ham, which is another picturesque town that — 
is well worth being visited by artists. It has — 
a huge old castle of more historic than archi- 
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tectural interests. We then returned to Ripon 
by the same route. During the evening we 
were shown the gold plate belonging to the 

hedral. Most of it belongs to Charles II.’s 

gn, and is very good. 

On the following day, Thursday, our desti- 
nation was Bolton Abbey. It was almost 
twelve o’clock before we got started and pro- 

eeded by Ripley till we met the Skipton Road. 

til this day we had not met a hilly road 
nd had begun to think there were no hills in 

England. We soon found out our mistake as 

the road to Bolton Abbey is something awful, 

ome parts being over 1000ft. above sea 

_ We took four hours to go twenty-six 
against a strong wind. We arrived at 

ton Abbey about 3.30, The situation of 

the abbey is simply grand and quite made up 
for the long ride. The river Wharfe runs 
round it, and it is a most picturesque stream. 


_ The west front is of very good Perpendicular 
rk in splendid condition. The west door to 
north aisle is of very good early English 
. The arcading in the choir is noticeable 
the continuous panel of waving tracing 
the Norman arches. Theriver Wharfe is 
sed by fifty-six stepping stones, probably 
longest causeway of this kind in the 
kingdom. Owing to our late arrival at the 
y we did not get quite as much work done 
we would have liked. We intended 
coming back by Otley and Ilkley, but had not 
the time to spare as this would have added 
four miles to our journey. ae 
‘he next day we intended to go to Rievaulx 
ey. The morning was fine when we set 
_ The way lies through Thirsk, and here 
stopped for about two hours to see its 
schurch. It is Perpendicular through- 
and was restored by the late G. E. Street 
1874, The tower is supported by staged 
tresses, and is surmounted, as also are the 
-story and aisles, by fine pinnacles. All 
round on tower, clear-story and aisles are 
prominent grotesque gargoyles—beast, bird, 
and humanity mixed in the most hybrid 
on. The roof is of Irish bog oak, and 
h its fine bosses and shield bearing angels 
one of the features of the church. A new 
e font stands under the old canopy. There 
ome fine old glass here. Our way was now 
rough the pretty little village of Sutton, and 
the Hambleton Hills to Rievaulx. After 
ing Sutton the roads began to be hilly, 
one and a half miles out there is a rise of 
0ft. in one mile. The view from the top is 
fine, and looks over the Vale of York. 
ing at the top we found the roads very 
tle better than a sheep’s track. The 
1 of the abbey is extremely beautiful ; 


in fact, I cannot conceive the old Cistercian 
Fathers choosing a more Heavenly spot. 
The thought evoked by the first sight of 
Fountains was the glory of its past—with 
Rievaulx it was the beauty of its present. The 
remains consist of the choir, roofless but other- 
wise in excellent preservation, the transept, 
the refectory, and fragments of domestic 
buildings. The side of the nave is now marked 
by shapeless mounds which cover its ruins, 
and the pits here and there indicate what the 
village so clearly shows—that it has been used 
asa quarry. The choir, which recalled to us 
the one at Glasgow Cathedral, is exceedingly 
fine. It is of the finest Early English work. 
The mason work, exposed as it is to storms of 
wind and rain, looks as fresh as if it were just 
from the mason’s chisel. 

The following day, Saturday, was to be 
our last day at Ripon, as we intended to leave 
for York that day and there spend the 
remainder of our holidays. We had a fare- 


. well walk all round the town, and visited 


the minster before leaving. We did not 
get to York till about 3 p.m. As we neared 
this grand old city it was bathed in sun- 
shine, and the green colour of the coppered 
north transept roof of the cathedral 
helped to make our first impression of the 
place favourable. We first walked through 
the city to the cathedral and then sat and 
admired the enormous pile. There was so 
much to see in it that we could not think of 
working that day. Our first impression of the 
west front was that it was overcrowded with 
ornament and detail. Our guide book said 
that it was unequalled in style and decoration 
in the kingdom. I am not sure whether this 
is the case cr not,as I have not seen all the 
cathedrals yet. The Early English work in 
the north transept pleased us better. The 
corbels on the south side of the nave are 
splendid examples of natural foliage and are 
all different. The south transept is of very 
good Early English work—the details excep- 
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tionally so. It was a relief to come on the 
chapter clerk’s offices. They are so simple 
compared with the rest of the building and 
are a very good example of domestic Gothic. 
St. Cuthbert’s window is 72ft. high, and has 
the appearance of a second transept, though 
it does not project beyond the aisle. We now 
came to the gem of the cathedral—the north 
transept, with its five sister windows. The 
lights are all of the same dimensions, 53ft. by 
5ft. They retain their original glass of a 
diaper pattern, and remarkable for its subdued 
silver-grey tint. 

The Chapter House is octagonal. The 
windows are good examples of decorated work. 
There are some fine carved canopies in the 
interior, and there is no central shaft. The 
height is 67ft., and diameter 42ft. ‘The nave 
is the largest in England, being 210ft. long, 
103ft. wide, and 93ft. high. The west window 
is a good example of late decorated tracery. 
It is not unlike the oak leaf in character. The 
choir is perpendicular, and is very good. The 
feature is its great east window, with its many 
flimsy mullions—more wonderful than beauti- 
ful. The minster library is of good Early 
English work. 

The next thing of interest at York is 
St. Mary’s Abbey, which stands in the grounds 
of the Philosophical Society. There is not 
much remaining of it except the north aisle 
of nave. What remains shows that it may have 
been a very fine building. There is an anti- 
quarian museum in the same grounds, which 
contains many Roman remains. Not far from 
the cathedral on the west side is an old 
Jacobean palace, now used as a school for the 
blind. The walls of the city are interesting 
with their old gates, or bars as they are called. 
A walk round them gives one a good idea of 
the old city. The old churches in York are 
numerous, and particularly good, but they are 
mustly in such bad positions that it was almost 
impossible to get photos of them. St. 
Margaret’s, in Walmsgate, has a fine Norman 
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porch. Nearly all the churches contain 
old glass. The old streets are interesting, and 
many a picture can be got, notably in the 
Shambles, the Pavement, Stonegate, Goodram- 
gate, &c. There is a good half-timbered house 
in Stonegate. In many of the narrow streets 
round the cathedral a glimpse of the towers 
of the minster is seen, giving the place an 
old world appearance. St. William’s College 
on the east of the cathedral is interesting and 
is now used as a tenement for the poorer 
classes. We stayed in York until Thursday 
night, the 29th. On the Sunday night we 
walked out to Skelton to see the little church 
there. It is four miles out of York in the 
direction of Thirsk. It was built about the 
same time as the north transept at York. 
It is a beautiful little church. On Tuesday 
afternoon we took advantage of an excursion 
to Whitby. We found it a most picturesque 
place, very unlike the usual English watering- 
place. The abbey has a most unique situation ; 
instead of lying in a cool, sequestered spot, it 
stands overlooking the sea, 200ft. above sea- 
level, exposed to “every airt the wind can 
blaw.” ‘The remains are principally of Early 
English work and are very much ruined. The 
north transept and east end are very fine. 


The New Catholic Cathedral, near the 
Victoria Station, Westminster, will shortly be 
finished. Over £88,000 has already been 
spent on its construction, and it is estimated 
that double that amount will have been spent 
by the time it is completed. 


Memorial Reading Desk at Little 
Wenlock.—A carved oak reading desk has 
just been placed in the parish church at Little 
Wenlock, Shropshire, in memory of the late 
Rev. Canon Nash, for nine years rector of the 
parish, who died last year. It has been 
erected by the parishioners with the help of 
Lord Forester, patron of the living, and other 
friends of the late Canon. The reading desk 
has moulded and panelled standards and open 
tracery between, surmounting a closed panel, 
which bears a suitable inscription cut in the 
oak. The whole is of very solid workmanship. 
It has been designed by Mr. W. Arthur Webb, 
A.R.IB.A., of 2, Colville Square, W., and 
carried out by Mr. T, Martin, of 118, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
NEW CHURCH AT EALING. 
Q* Wednesday last the new church of St. 
Saviour, which has just been erected at 

Ealing from the designs of Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, of Westminster, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of London. Being a mission church, — 
situated in the midst of humble dwellings, an 
elaborate and costly building was not to be 
expected, and the new church—especially as 
regards its exterior—is for the most part 
extremely simple. Nevertheless, it presents 
several interesting architectural features. The 
church is built of red brick with stone facings ; 
a copper covered fléche, rising to a height of 
_46ft. above the roof, is the most striking feature 
of the external design. On entering the build- 
ing the visitor’s attention is at once arrested 
by an elaborately carved oak rood beam sur- 
mounted by a sculptured representation of the 
Crucifixion. Some objections, we understand, 
are entertained against this rood beam on 
ecclesiastical grounds, and attempts are being 
made to have it removed. With that aspect 
of the matter we are not concerned, but on 
purely artistic grounds we may express the 
opinion that the removal of this beautiful and 
impressive architectural embellishment would 
be a grave mistake. 

With the exception of the rood beam, the 
whole of the woodwork in the church—doors, 
-| roof, and furniture—is stained green. ‘This 

gives a very pleasing effect, and harmonises 

well with the red brickwork. 

The roof of the chancel is to be decorated 
at some future time when funds allow, and the 
same remark applies to the plain plastered 
panels round the walls of the nave. Another 
contemplated embellishment is the placing of 
figures of the twelve apostles on niches pro- 
vided for them on the splay of the nave walls 
at either side of the chancel arch. Only one 
figure—that of St. Peter, which has been pre- 
sented by his architect —is at present in 
position. When the whole of the decorative 
work has been completed in accordance with 
the architect’s designs, the interior will pre- 
sent a very rich and beautiful appearance. 

The nave is 113ft. long by 40ft. wide, and 
has an apsidal-ended baptistry at the west end. 
Properly speaking, there are no aisles, but 
wide passages are provided on either side of 
the nave. Leading from the south transept is 
a small apsidal-ended chapel. Galleries for 
organ and musicians are placed on either side 
of the chancel. The cost of the church, in- 
eluding the fittings, has been about £12,000. 
Messrs. Goddard and Sons, of Farnham, were 
the contractors. The heating is by hot water, 
and the building is lighted by electricity. 

The consecration ceremony aroused consider- 


- justly proud in knowing that the church 


- those who helped him in carrying out the w 


' workmen. 


THIRSK CHURCH, YORKSHIRE, 


able interest in Ealing, some of the stree 
the neighbourhood of the church being d 
rated with flags. After the service a luncheon 
was held at the Victoria Hall, presided over 
by the vicar of the parish, Rev. W. Temple- 
ton King. The Bishop of London gave 
the toast of “The Building Committee,” and 
Mr. Henry Hall, in responding, gave so 

particulars of the progress of the build 
scheme. He explained how the commit 
had chosen their architect. A small s 
committee, appointed to visit churches in 
neighbourhood of London, reported that th 
approved of Mr. Fellowes Prynne’s churches — 
more than of any others they had nn Z 
especially mentioning the church of All 
Saints’, Dulwich, and the one erected for Sir 
Edward Clarke at Staines. Mr. Prynne, 
accordingly, was instructed to prepare sketches, — 
which were unanimously approved and adopt 
Mr. Prynne had made-church architecture his — 
special study, and he thought they might fee 


been designed and carried out by so « 
tinguished a member of the architectt 
profession; the result of Mr. Prynne’s wor 
was a building of admirable propor 
simple, dignified, effective, well lighted, 
warmed, and of excellent acoustic properti 
He concluded by proposing the health of 
Prynne. ae 

Mr. Fellowes Prynne, in responding, 
that an architect was greatly dependent w 


mee thd 


The contractors, Messrs. Goddard and Sc 
were a well-known firm of church build 
having carried out sixty or seventy churches, 
including two of his own, and he had every 
confidence that their work would stand for 
many years. He also gratefully acknowledged 
the services of the clerk of works and the — 
The difficulties with which ~ : 
architect was encumbered were not realis 
said Mr. Prynne, by the general public. On 
day the church architect had, perhaps, a cl 
who wished to build with one sole aim—th 
glory of Almighty God. Most builders 
churches, he was glad to say, belonged 
this class. But there was another cl 
who wished to make their buildin 
mere whited sepulchre, a mere brick or stu 
building, void of Art or symbolism, w. 

could not foster religious feelings. Th 
must agree that Architecture had 
enormous influence on devotional fee 
They could not go into the cathedrals a 
churches of England without feeling at le: 
the spirit that inspired the ancient archi 
in raising such structures to the honour 
glory of God. Some there were who, 
content with living and worshipping in ~ 
white-washed walls, wanted to drag 


architect ai arid fotherd down to their own 
; one wie level. Some would even wish 
- to banish the very symbol of Christianity. 
Surely the first thing seen on entering a 
ch should be the glorious symbol of our 
religion, that, in kneeling to worship, our 
thoughts should be led to the great Divine 
"2 ce for men, that, passing under the Holy 
% ‘Toot we may be reminded that through the 
sorrows and suffering of the Cross alone can 
we hope to enter into the enjoyment of the 
highest blessings beyond. if he had added, or 
should add in the future, any devotional feel- 
ing through the building of that church, he 
- eould say from the very bottom of his heart 
= _he was amply and fully rewarded. 
a pier toasts followed. 


RLB.A. 


"ELECTION OF COUNCIL, STANDING 
«COMMITTEES, &c. 


T(Continaed from page 284, No. COXXVIL.) 


* puE first business done at the meeting of 
the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, on the 12th inst., Mr. John Slater pre- 
siding, was to receive the report of the scruti- 
neers appointed by the annual general meeting 
_to direct the election of the Council, Standing 
ommittees, &e., for the year of office 1899- 
1900. The result of the election has been as 
follows —— 
President —Mr. William Emerson. 
_ Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. J. McKean Brydon; 
". Milner Fawcett, M.A.Cantab, F.S.A.; H.L. 
orence; KE. A. Gruning. 
Hon. Secretary. —Mr. Alexander Graham, 
A. 


embers of Council.—Messrs. F. T. Baggal- 
Thomas Blashill; James Brooks, Past 
President ; J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. (Glas- 
ww); W. D. Carie, M.A.Cantab., F.S,.A.; T. E. 
Heutt A ee. Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering) ; ; 
Hall; H. T. Hare; E. W. Mountford ; 
esford Pite ; John Slater, B.A.Lond. ; R. 
né Spiers, F.S.A.; H. Heathcote Statham ; 
mard Stokes ; Sir John Taylor, K.C.B.; 
ul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon; Aston Webb, 
.A., F.S.A., Past Vice- President. 

g ssociate-Members of Council.—Messrs. J. 
vewright Gibson ; H. V. Lanchester. 
epresentatives of Allied Societies—Messrs. 


3 Saac BPcanett (Manchester Society of Archi- 
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. Barclay (Glasgow Institute of Architects) ;— 
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tects); J. Crocker (Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Society); Thomas Drew, R.H.A. 
(Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland) ; 
Robert Evans (Nottingham Architectural 
Society) ; C. B. Fowler (Cardiff, South Wales, 
and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society); W. 
Glover (Northern Architectural Association) ; 


A. E. Sawday (Leicester and Leicestershire 


Society of Architects) ; 
Society of Architects). 

Representative of the Architectural Association 
(London).—Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 

The following members were declared duly 
elected to serve on the Standing Committees 
for the ensuing year of office :— 

Art Standing Committee.—Fellows : Messrs. 
J. Maecvicar Anderson, F.R.S.E.; James Brooks; 
J. M. Brydon; W. D. Carée; Ernest George ; 
H. T. Hare; E. W. Mountford ; H. H. Statham ; 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D.; William 
Young. Associates: Messrs. R. S. Balfour, J. 
Sivewright Gibson, H. V. Lanchester, A. N. 
Prentice, W. H. Romaine-Walker, J. W. 
Simpson. 

Literature Standing Committee.—Fellows : 
Messrs. John Bilson; H. L. Florence; Alex- 
ander Graham; B. Ingelow; J.'Tavenor Perry ; 
W.A. Pite; Sydney Smirke; R. Phené Spiers ; 
H. H. Statham; Paul Waterhouse. Associates : 
Messrs. A. S. Fowler, M.A.Oxon., F.S.A.; J. H. 
Jones, B.A.Lond.; A. N. Prentice; R. Elsey 
Smith; L. Waterhouse, M.A.Cantab.; P. S. 
Worthington, M.A.Oxon. 

Practice Standing Committee. — Fellows : 
Messrs. T. Batterbury, 8. Flint Clarkson, T. 
Harris, G. Hubbard, A. H. Kersey, J. Douglass 
Mathews, W. Hilton Nash, Beresford Pite, 
J. Osborne Smith, E. Woodthorpe, M.A.Oxon. 
Associates: Messrs. W. H. Atkin-Berry, C. H. 
Brodie, H. Hardwicke Langston, Sydney Perks, 
A. W. Tanner, W. H. White. 


J. Smith (Sheffield 


Science Standing Committee. — Fellows: 
Messrs. L. Angell, M.Inst.C.E.; Delissa 
Joseph; H. W. Pratt; J. S. Quilter; H. D. 


Searles-Wood; Percival Gordon Smith; A. 
Saxon Snell; Lewis Solomon ; W. C. Street ; 
Benjamin Tabberer. Associates: Messrs. S. 
B. Beale; H. W. Burrows ; Max Clarke; B. J. 
Dicksee ; Matthew Garbutt, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. ; 
Charles Henman. — 

The hon. auditors for the past official year, 
Messrs. Zephaniah King and Frederick William 
Marks, were re-elected for the ensuing year. 

It was then decided on a motion of Mr. H. 
Hardwicke Langston, that in the opinion of 
the meeting it was desirable to put a suitable 
and prominent inscription on the street front 


of 9, Conduit Street, indicating that those 


premises were occupied by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

The meeting then passed to the considera- 
tion of the report printed in our issue of last 
week, of the special committee appointed by 
the council to consider the administration of 
the building by-laws in non-metropolitan 
districts. After some slight discussion the 


| report was passed nem. con. 


and Robert J. Walker. 


The Chairman then moved the 2 sallow 
resolution, passed by the Special Committee 
and approved by the Council: “That the 
Royal Institute of British Architects petition 
the Local Government Board to promote a 
Bill in Parliament to regulate the procedure 
in dealing with party structures in a similar 
manner to the London Building Act of 1894 
in all parts of England where there are no 
Acts of Parliament dealing with such party 
structures.” This resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon then moved a resolution 
congratulating Sir Laurence Alma 'Tadema, 
K A., who had done yeoman service to the Insti- 
tute as a member of the Art Committee, upon 
his knighthood. The resolution was carried 
with acclamation. 


A Vicarage is being erected in connec- 
tion with St. Matthew’s Church, Edgeley, 
Stockport, at a cost of about £2,000 


The Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion annual business meeting was held in the 
Rooms, 187, Pitt Street, on Tuesday evening, 
June 6th, at 7.30, the president, Mr. Geo. 8. 
Hill, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair. The business ~ 
of the evening comprised the reading of the 
secretaries’, treasurer’s and librarian’s reports, 
which were adopted, and the election of new 
office-bearers for the ensuing season. ‘The 
following gentlemen were elected to office :— 
President, Mr. John Fairweather, A.R I.B.A.; 
vice-presidents, Mr..Chas. E. Whitelaw and 
Mr. Wm. J. Blain; secretaries, Mr. Alex. 
Wingate and Mr. Thos. Ramsay; treasurer, 
Mr. Walter S. Tucker; librarian, Mr. Andrew 
Rolls; general committee, Messrs. Geo. S. 
Hill, A.R.I.B.A., Jas. Lockhead, A.R.I.B.A., 
Alex. McGibbon, A.R.I.B.A., Jas. McKissack, 
Alex. Davie, Wm. Vickers, Wm. 8. Lukeman 
A vote of thanks to 


the retiring president, Mr. Geo. S. Hill, con- 
cluded the meeting. 


ENTRANCE DOORWAY, SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
YORK, DRAWN BY JOHN RALSTON, 
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Correspondence. 


THE REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of Tae BuruperRs’ JOURNAL. 


CuaPpHAM, S.W. 


Sir,—I beg to call attention to one or two 
points in the Architects’ Registration Bill 
which I think want thrashing out, and I 
respectfully offer a few suggestions for con- 
sideration by the framers of the Bill. 

(1) I consider that no annual fees should be 
paid, for it would be distinctly unfair if a 
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person were placed in such a position that he 


was unable to pay the fee within the time | 


allowed that he should be practically 
deprived of the means of gaining his 


living in the domain of architectural practice 


until he had paid his fees. (2)-1 would 
omit in clause 18 the sentence relating to 
removal of name from register on account of 


misdemeanour or higher offence; for I do not 


consider that this would in all cases be detri- 


mental to his standing as an architect, but 
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where so it would come under the head of non- 
professional conduct. (3) Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ought 
not to be shown any favouritism by the 
exemption from the paymnet of fees. (4) 
With regard to the apprenticeship to a practi- 
tioner, I think this is quite unnecessary if the 
examinations are conducted properly, so as to 
show the knowledge of the candidate. To 
ensure this examination being of a sound and 
practical nature, I would add to the General 
Council members elected by the Master 
Builders’ Association, the Engineers’ and Sur- 
veyors’ societies. (5) Clause 27 should not 
stand as it does at present; it provides that 
registered architects alone should be allowed 


WROUGHT-IRON DETAILS FROM OLD MONU- : 
MENTS IN CHOIR, YORK MINSTER, 
DRAWN BY JOHN RALSTON. 


to recover fees for professional services, but 
that this shall not prejudice the right of pro- 
fessional members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers or the Surveyors’ Institution to 
recover charges for work of any kind falling 
within the duties of their callings. Surely 
there are other societies besides the two named 
which have a claim to the same consideration. 
Also 28 (*) should be amended with regard to 
these same institutions. I would amend the 
clauses so as to include any member of these 


- -. 


professions who waa able to show certificates of 


prevented from practising in ; 
dom, for this would mean that were a large and 
very important building of world-wide interest 
to be erected in this country, and were the 
selection of the architect for the work a matter 
for open competition, as in the case of the 
building of the University of California, com-— 
peted for just recently, the choice would 
be restricted to architects at home. I would 
propose that a foreign or colonial practitioner, | 
registered as such, should be allowed to 
carry out work here provided he personally — 
superintends the work. And, again, the Isle — 
of Man and the Channel Islands are proposed ~ 
for classification as colonies. Surely these are 
near enough for an architect to safely see to the 
carrying out of work in Great Britain. (7) 
I think that the register should also be made 


But for these restrictions I consider the Bill 
is extremely sensible, and would undoubtedly 
obtain for the profession that much-needed 
recognition by the public, and would help to- 
promote a better architecture.— Yours, ae a 


e ‘ e : 
Views and Reviews. : 
—— 35 Bs 
LONDON’S WATER SUPPLY. % 
This book provides a comprehensive digest — 
of the facts bearing upon the present cou-— 


troversy upon the water supply of London. Mr. 
Shadwell does not provide dry reading, but 


treats his subject ina most clear and generally 


satisfactory way. It is a great pity that the- 
water question has descended into the arena of | 
party politics, and, in truth, Mr. Shadwell 

does not seem to be entirely free from party 
bias. All the mud throwing that has taken 

place has wearied and disgusted the average © 
‘Londoner until he has quite lost interest in — 
the question. It will therefore be a relief to” 
him to turn to the pages of this book and haye 
the facts of the subject clearly placed before © 
him. Although the author contends that the” 
inhabitants of the metropdlis are well supplied 
or could be, by the companies, he is not un- 
willing to admit the reasonableness of the pub- 
lic control of such necessaries as water gas, 
&e., and to this end he makes a suggestion — 
worthy of most careful consideration. He sug-_ 
gests that the water question is not sal 


local one, but a national one, and should be 
controlled in respect to the sources of supply. 

and the treatment of water before delivery, and 
suggests amalgamation of the companies forthe 
provision and distribution of water. Mr. Shad- 
well makes a strong case against the policy 
adopted by the London County Council in 
trying to secure control of the water supply to 
the Metropolis. With regard to the technical 
difficulties of the problem, he wisely leaves” 
them alone. This side is being considered by 
Lord Llandaff’s Commission, and we shall hear 
from them as to the advisability of the adop- 
tion of Sir A. Binnie’s scheme for the bringing 
of water from Wales, and whether a large 
enough supply cannot be got for many years 
to come from the sources at present avail-— 
able. The question of long distance supply 
is also agitating the Midlands, and, therefore, 
Mr. Shadwell’s suggestion is most opportune. 
He contends that the present supply of 
London compares most favourably with Con-- 
tinentsl towns and our own large towns, and 
the statistics he puts forward seem to warrant 
this view. We strongly advise the perusal of 
this work by all who are interested in the 
water problem. : = ee 


“The London Water Supply.” By Arthur Shadwell, 
M.A., M.B.. 5s. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
39, Paternoster Row, E.C. ase 3 


ooo 


The Dedication of a new Tower at St. ; 
Michael’s, Aston, occurred last Thursday. _ 
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JUNE 21, 1899. | 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions showd in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


DESIGNS FOR SMALL COTTAGES. 
To the Editor of Tue BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


ALLOA. 

Srr,—Do you publish a book, or special 
number, dealing with cottage designs? I 
want to build a cottage of about four or five 
apartments, two or three rooms downstairs, 
two upstairs, say storey and a half, something 
nice, simple, and cheap, and should be glad if 
you can give me any assistance in the matter. 
—Yours, &c., (Bigetss 

An article on “The Planning of Small 
Houses,” by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, A.R.I.B.A., 
appeared in our issues for February 10th and 
17th, March 10th, April 21st, May 19th, and 
June 23rd, 1897. Small designs that probably 
meet your requirements appear in our issues 
for September 2nd and November llth, 1896, 
and for March 30th, 1898. Designs for larger 
houses are constantly appearing in our columns. 


CONSTRUCTING TILED ROOF. 
To the Editor of Tue BuiupERs’ JOURNAL. 


Ruesy. 

Dear Sir,—I am constructing a roof over a 
house, without wood, tiling with plain Broseley 
tiles on steel laths. I propose to hang ribbed 
tiles with clean laths, not tiles, and torch in 
Portland cement mortar (2and1). Can you 
t+]l me (1) Whether any special treatment or 
precaution is necessary to insure the cement 
gripping the lath? (2) Whether the cement 
should be used in a larger proportion to the 
sind, or may be used in a less >—Yours grate- 
fully, ; Bek. os, 

We cannot remember ever having seen this 
construction attempted before, so that what- 
ever is done will be experimental; but we 
fancy (1) That a key for the mortar would 
have to be provided, by punching rough holes 
through the laths or by indenting their edges ; 
and (2) That hairshould be mixed with the 
mortar, the proportions of which should other- 
wise be satisfactory. Ga MM, 


THE OLD “BLUE-COAT SCHOOL,” 
AT WESTMINSTER. 

To the Editor of THe BurnpEeRs’ JOURNAL. 
CatrorD, KENT. | 

Sir,—Would you kindly tell me what is 
going to be done to the old “ Blue-coat School” 
‘in St. James’ Street, Victoria Street, 8.W., 
which is, I believe, ascribed to Sir Christopher 
Wren. It looks as if it were about to be pulled 
down. If so, can you tell me if measurements 


‘of it exist and where they are ?—Yours faith- 
fully, W. HG. 


of Westminster that the property has been 
purchased by the Vestry for conveyance to the 
Trustees of the National Schools of the Parish 
of Christ Church, in exchange for the site of 
the existing parish schools. One of the con- 
ditions of the conveyance is that the original 
building, erected in 1708-9, shall be preserved 
in perpetuity for the purpose for which it was 
erected. The ascription of the building to Sir 
Christopher Wren has several times been 
questioned, but some of the architectural 
featur-s, both in the brickwork and internal 
woodwork, are admitted to be above the 
average. We know of no measurements. 


WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue BuiupERs’ JouRNAL. 

NortHAMPTON. . 
Srr,— Will you advise me how to remedy 


the present arrangement of the water supply 
to a country house, and also as to whether 


the drainage is satisfactory? There is not | 


We are informed by the Clerk to the Vestry 
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sufficient flush in the w.c., which is a pedestal 
closet named: the “Shark,” to clear away 
paper, although the excreta goes away all 
right. The water is pumped by a lift and 
force pump from a well under the scullery 
into a tank in roof, this supplying sink, bath, 
lavatory,and w.c. The cistern (two gallons) 
is only about 4ft. 6in. above w.c. seat, with 
1gin. flush pipe.—Yours, &c., SAXON. 


It is not stated whether the flushing cistern 
to the w.c. is of the valve or syphonic action 
type. The fact that the water-flush does not 
thoroughly clear the basin is apparently due 
in this case to the small head of water avail- 
able, and the insufficient velocity and volume 
of water discharged A three-gallon syphonic 
action flushing cistern, with a 2in. diameter 
flushing pipe, should prove an effectual remedy. 
The flushing pipe shuld be fixed with easy 
bends. The plan you send shows the house 
drainage cut off from the public sewer by 
means of an intercepting chamber, with 
syphon trap. It is assumed that the “ vent”’ 
to the intercepting chamber refers to the 
“fresh air inlet,’ and that it is properly 
arranged on the house drain side of the trap, 
so as to admit fresh air to the house drains, 
A ventilating pipe should be provided to the 
outdoor closet as well as to the indoor closet. 
It would be an improvement if the drain 
from the outdoor closet were carried in a 
straight line to the intercepting chamber, 
and the branch from the indoor closet con- 
nected thereto within an inspection chamber 
constructed for this purpose. All bends and 
junctions would then be accessible. The 
branch soil drain under the passage inside 
the house, and as far as the new inspection 
chamber, should be of heavy cast iron, with 
caulked lead joints, a cast iron duck’s foot 
bend (bedded on concrete) being fixed to 
receive the soil pipe. T. H.C. 


SEDILIA, &c, IN LINCOLNSHIRE 
AND YORKSHIRE CHURCHES. 


To the Editor of Tar BuiL~pERs’ JOURNAL, 


NEWwCAsTLE-On-TYNE. 

S1r,—I shall be glad if any of your corre- 
spondents can tell me of a church about 
Yorkshire or Lincolnshire that contains 
either a good and fairly elaborate decorated 
sedilia, Easter sepulchre, or monument of 
about the same size. I know of Heckington 
and Newark.— Yours, &e., HAWKEYE. 

(1) I do not know of an Easter sepulchre 
of any pretension in Yorkshire. ‘There is a 
very good sedilia and piscina in the choir of 
Selby Abbey, with one or two good screens. 
In Beverley Minster is the celebrated Percy 
shrine, one of the most beautiful monuments 
in Great Britain. Also there are some very 
good tombs in York Cathedral, especially 
the one to Archbishop Walter Grey. But for 
beauty of proportion and good design it 
would be hard to beat the tomb to Lord Lionel 
Welles in Methby Church, near Leeds. If 
your correspondent would write to me, I 
should be very pleased to give him whatever 
information about architectural Yorkshire I 
know. HAROLD E. HENDERSON. 

12, Ridge Road, Armley, Leeds. 


(2) I know of nothing in Yorkshire or Lin- 
colnshire to touch Heckington for its Easter 
sepulchre and sedilia, or for any monument of 
that size and of equal richness of the decorated 
period. There isa beautiful sedilia in Ripon 
Cathedral, and a fine Easter sepulchre at 
Lincoln ; alsoa beautiful altar screen at Selby. 
Of course “ Hawkeye” knows of Beverley and 
its beautiful altar screen (back part unre- 
stored) and Percy tomb. There is a fine 
founder’s tomb and chantry in Trinity Church, 
Hull, but much restored. At Helpringham, 
close to Heckington, there are also interesting 
sedilia, piscina, &c., of decorated date. 

Ji Te Oy, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


A New Wing has been added to Centre | 


Cliff Hotel, Southwold, comprising a dining 
hall 52ft. long and 32ft. wide, and about thirty 


Messrs. George J. and F. W. Skipper, of 


Norwich ; general contractor, Mr. J. Youngs, 
‘of Norwich; and plasterer, Mri Crotch. a4 


| new bedrooms over it. The architects were | 


ACCOUNTS FOR ARCHITECTS. 


By HENRY CALDER MARSHALL, F.C.A. 


(Continued from page 279, No. CCXXVII.) 
ET us now turn to the second part of our 
subject, “a simple system of accounts 
suitable for the profession of architects,” but 
before doing so I would very briefly say a little 
on the rudimentary principles of book-keeping. 
I hope my readers will not think I am in- 
sulting them by beginning with “ first steps ” 
any more than I should feel insulted if they 
volunteered to teach me the A B C of Architec- 
ture. 

What is book-keeping ? We will not answer 
the question by replying, “The art of keeping 
books ;” that reminds us too much of the 
student, who, when going up for an examina- 
tion, was asked the question, “ What is an 
Archdeacon ?’’ gave as a reply, “ One who per- 
forms Archidiaconal duties.” Perfectly true, 
no doubt, but not such an answer as would 
convey to the examiners the feeling that the 
candidate knew anything of the subject. 

Book-keeping may be defined as the art, 
science, or method of recording the financial 
transactions of a business or person so as to 
show at a glance, at all times, the value of the 
whole estate or capital, and of each of its com- 
ponent parts in a clear and concise manner. 

It shows whether capital has been increased 
or diminished, and by what means such gain 
or loss has been effected, and also the state of 
the account between the professional or busi- 
ness man and the person or persons with whom 
he has transactions. 

The component parts of an architect’s busi- 
ness may be summed up, I think, as follows :— 
Cash (either at bank or in hand), fees (com- 
mission or otherwise), perhaps bills and 
debtors, lease, furniture, &c. These, after 
deducting creditors and other liabilities, form 
the capital or estate—and I will try to show 
how these can be exhibited in a way that shall 
be, at one and the same time, [both compre- 
hensive and concise. 

There are two systems of book-keeping, one 
named “ Single Entry ” andthe other “ Double 
Entry.” We will leave the first or “Single 
Entry ” alone altogether as being incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, and only deal with the 
system called ‘Double Entry.” But do not 
run away with the idea that “ Double Entry ” 
means double work. It does certainly entail a 
little extra work, but this is far more than 
compensated for by the “ Double Entry ” being 
both correct and in every way more -satisfac- 
tory. 

There are two sayings or axioms in connec- 
tion with book-keeping by. “Double Entry ” 
which cannot, I think, be too strongly reiter- 
ated, these are “ Every debit requires a credit” 
(and consequently ‘Every credit requires a 
debit”) and “In debit out credit.” ‘The first 
is the foundation of the system, and the second 
isa short and trite way of explaining that a 
man should debit himself with all he receives 
and credit himself with all he gives out. 

The page to your left hand in a ledger is 
called the debit side, and that on the right the 
credit side, and it must not be forgotten that 
every entry on the one side must have a 
corresponding entry on the other side, either 
in a single amount or in an amount made up 
of the several items. The totals of all the 
entries on the debit side should agree with the 
totals of all the entries on the credit side. 

In one of our ablest works on book-keeping, 
the writer says :—“ Book-keeping creates noth- 
ing, it merely records transactions as between 
a giver and a receiver, the giver (as an indivi- 
dual or an aggregate) being™eredited with 
what he gives, while at the same time the 
receiver (as an individual or an aggregate) is 
debited with what he receives, and thus the 
balance is always kept equal” (Gérard van de 
Lindes’ Book-keeping, page 2). And so we 
come . back to. ott. quotation, “In debit out 
credit.” Let me give you an example. Our 
architect renders a bill of costs—what goes out 
and what comes in. The architect has given 
out his services, therefore the amount at 
which he values his work is placed to the 
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credit of fee account, and the client to whom 
the bill is sent becomes the debtor, so we debit 
his account with the amount. Now what 
happens when the account is paid? The 
money comes in to cash, therefore cash is 
debited, it goes out of the client’s account, 
therefore the client is credited with the 
amount. 

Again; you buy some goods: what comes 
in? The gcods. Therefore you debit goods 
or purchases account. What goesout? Why 
your indebtedness to the seller of the goods ; 
therefore you credit his account with the 
amount. When you pay for the goods what 
happens? You take the money out of your 
bank; therefore you credit cash and you put 
it to the seller’s account, therefore you debit 
him. 

Take the case of bills receivable. A man 
owes you money; he is debtor in your books 
for the amount. He gives you a bill, at say 
one month; that bill is a bill receivable. You 
say he has given me the bill in discharge of 
the debt, and until the bill becomes due he is 
no longer my debtor, therefore you credit his 
account with the amount, and as every credit 
must have a debit, you debit, what? bills 
receivable, for it is this account that now owes 
you the money. When the bill is paid, you 
debit cash and credit bills receivable. 

Take the converse, you owe money and give 
a bill at say one month. This bill is a bill 
payable. The client to whom you gave the 
bill was a creditor in your books, but directly 
you give the bill he ceases to be a creditor 
until the bill becomes due. So you debit his 
account and credit bills payable, and when 
you pay the bill you debit bills payable and 
credit cash. Bear in mind that there is always 
a raison d’étre in all these entries. 

You will, no doubt, remember the story of 
the Irishman who gave a bill at a month for 
an amount he owed, and exclaimed, ‘ Thank 
goodness, that account is settled.’ He was 
right in a book-keeping sense and to a certain 
extent, for of course during the month he no 
longer owed his creditor, he owed bills payable, 
but at the end of the time when the bill 
became due he would find out, not only in a 
book-keeping sense, but in a very practical and 
perhaps forcible manner, that he still owed 
the money. 

Leaving the matter of book-keeping in the 
abstract, for the time being, we will turn our 
attention to what I would consider a satis- 
factory system for an architect’s office, and in 
doing so, will you kindly imagine that I have 
been called in by a firm of architects (who up 
to this time have only had a letter-book and 
bank pass-book) to arrange a scheme of book- 
keeping for use in their office. They wish me 
to provide for all contingencies, and to frame 
for them a very complete system. They are 
not frightened at detail, being accustomed to 
that in the work of their own profession. I 
can find no book dealing with this special 
work on the shelves of our library, so I and 
my partners put our heads together to do the 
best we can for our clients, keeping the work 
as simple as possible and remembering that 
we shall have to audit the accounts at the 
close of the year. 

We have already been in and analysed the 
pass-book and have gone through their letter- 
book, and have been able, with the aid of 
various vouchers, invoices, &c., to draw up a 
statement of assets and liabilities to form the 
basis of the new system. 

There are four important matters that I 
have taken into consideration in arranging the 
books :— 

1. Book-keeping as between the work or 
commission and the client. 

2. Book-keeping as between the work or 
commission and the architect. 

3. Book-keeping as between the client and 
the architect. 

4. Book-keeping as between the architect 
and his partners, or the internal work of the 
architect's office. 

I will now give you a list of books, and I 
hope you will not.be staggered at the number. 
I do not say that they are all absolutely 
necessary, but, as you will remember, I was 
called in to prepare a scheme for a very com- 
plete system. 


SprctaLt Booxs.—1, Instructions Book; 2, 
Register of Plans and Drawings ; 3, Specifica- 
tions, Estimates, and Sub-contract Book; 4, 
Certificate Book ; 5, Contract Book. 

Financrat Booxs.—1, Commissions Book; 
2, Cash Book; 3, Petty Cash Book ; 4, Journal ; 
5, Ledger—Clients ; 6, Ledger—Private, 

Sussip1aRy Booxs.—l, Register of Letters 
Inwards; 2, Postage Book; 3, Press-Copy 
Account Book; 4, Press-Copy Letter Book; 
5, Wages Book. 

Before entering upon particulars of each of 
these books, I would ask you to bear in mind 
the following fundamental rules, which the 
firm of architects, at my suggestion, willingly 
acceded to :— 

1. Every commission work or job to bear a 
distinctive name or number, corresponding to 
the number given to it in the instructions 
book. 

2. Every penny of cash received in the busi- 
ness to be paid into the bank and not used for 
petty cash purposes. 

3. All books to be closely written up—say, 
daily. This is most important in the case of 
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plans and meeting surveyor and _ builder 
&e., &e. : 68 ie 
- This book is, as it were, a complete history — 
of each commission, the closing entry being, — 
account sent in such and such a date, the want — 
of such an entry showing that the commission _ 
is still open, and that it has not come into the ~ 
financial books. ae 
The Instructions Book should be under the 
continuous inspection of the principal, and I 
would also advise that the architect havesmall _ 
memorandum books, one for each job, for 
facility in carrying about; in these would be 
jotted down roughly, notes, &c., for transcrip 
tion into the Instructions Book. z 
Reaister or Drawines.—This is a ver 
useful book, as by its aid the working drawing 
of any building can readily be referred to 
without the necessity of turning over a pile — 
of plans. A place for every drawing, and every 
drawing in its place, would be a good motto — 
for an architect’s office. A column is given in — 
which to note the date and number of copies — 
supplied to builder, as if more than one draw- 
ing is required an extra charge may be mad 


DRAWINGS. 


Date. Name of Job. Description, 


Date 
sent out. 


. Date 


returned, Remarks. 


books of initial entry, such as instruction 
book, &c., &c. 

4. No account or letter to go out of the office 
without being press-copied in the book provided 
for that purpose. 

5. No payment to be made out of petty 
without having a voucher for the same. 

6. All vouchers both for cash payments and 
petty cash payments to be filed in numerical 
order. 

7. No posting allowed from one ledger 
account to another, except through the journal. 

InstRucTIons Boox.—A plainly ruled fools- 
cap book is all that is necessary. It should 
have an index so that any entry can be easily 
referred to. In this book are entered up under 
a distinctive number all the particulars of each 
work or commission that comes into the office, 
with rough sketches, notes, &c., from the 
clients’ instructions. It is not necessary to 


cash 


_ TRAcT Boox.—An ordinary guard book (wi 


an index) for gumming in the various spec 
cation and quantity sheets which form th 
basis on which the estimates are prepared and _ 
contracts fixed; also for estimates and con- — 
tracts themselves. If closely kept up and — 
indexed this book will be found most valuable, — 
CERTIFICATE Boox.—This is a counterfoil — 
book containing the usual certificates, with 
builders’ receipt form on the back. On t 
counterfoil should be noted the distinctive — 
number of the commission, with details, show-— 
ing amount of contract, amount certified, a 
balance. : tae 
Contract Boox. 
Contract No. 
Name. 
Description of Building. 
Builder’s Name. 


restrict each entry to one page, as if the work Contract Date. 
Accepted Nawe-of Certified Instalment. Commission. ae 
: Remarks. | 
Tender. Contractor. Date. | No. | Amount. Rate. Amount. 8 


| 


is considerable the particulars would occupy 
more space, thus the particulars of building a 
church or town hall would occupy more space 
than those pertaining to alterations in a 


private house. } 


EXAMPLE OF ENTRY.—No. 1. 

CuurcH or Sr. ANpREw’s. Slumpton. | 

January Ist, 1898.—Called by request on the 
Rev. Robert Spalding, and received instruc- 
tions to make plans and drawings for a new 
church, cost not to exceed £5,000; viewed the 
site, and made rough ground plan. 

March 5th, 1898.—Submitted plans and 
drawings, met the committee, and arranged 
to make an alteration by the addition of a side 
chapel—and so on. , 


EXAMPLE.—No. 2. 
W. Jounson, Klondyke House, Goldborough. 
February 4th, 1898.—Received instructions 
from Mr. Johnson that he wished to construct 
a billiard room to Klondyke House, drawing * 


- contractor and the client. Itis posted up 


showing the state of the work as betwee 


the Instructions and Certificate Books—a p 
being given for each commission—it conta 
particulars of contract number, name, descrip- 
tion, contractor’s name, contract date, amo 
of accepted tender, instalments as pe 
cates, number, date, amount, commis 
adding the last columns it will be s 
the work has cost the client up to 
date. — Pee. : 

Z (To be continued.) 


A New Chapel at Drumcond 
chapel for St. Patrick’s Training College 
has been built from the designs of 
Ashlin, of Dublin, was opened rece: 
chapel is built of red bricks with 
stone dressings, and is 85ft. long 
broad, and 36ft. high. Mr. James D 
Dublin, was the builder, = 


as 
vs 


on 


Bahee tito. 
> oa = UNE 4 , 


| Bricks 


cz 


and Mortar. 


% June 21st, 1899. 

- *€T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
a and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
Tsay this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
<a domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
af collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.’ —JoHn 
~ Ruski. 


ws 


. 


ae Weetwood 
aaoe- Croft. 


Tae country house, of which 
a perspective view and ground 
plan are given in one of our 
inset plates, has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. Francis W. Bedford, A.R.I.B.A. We 
think our readers will agree that it forms a 
3 very pleasing example of domestic architec- 
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_ ture, The house is all of local stone, and the 
roof was intended to be covered with stone 
as slabs, but by the owner’s wish red tiles were 
used instead. he parapet of the porch is 
carved with virie, grapes, birds, and butterflies ; 
the knots under it are carved with different 
- flowers, and on the sundial are carved wild 
"roses and the motto “True as the Sun.” All 
_ the principal rooms have oak floors and the 
hallis panelled to door height. Our illustra- 
_ tion is from a pencil sketch by Mr. C. E. 
Mallows. 


Tuer design illustrated in our 
second plate was submitted 
by Mr. Henry Rose, of 3, 


‘Design for a 
_ Clock Tower. 


for the Lewisham Clock Tower, in commemor- 
~ ation of the Queen’s Jubilee. The total cost 
~ of this tower was not to exceed £700. The site 
é was in the High Street at the junction of the 
High Road. Mr. Rose’s design was intended 
to be built in Portland and Red Mansfield 
st ones. The statue was to be of cast lead, partly 
gilt, the door flush, faced with wrought iron 
studs, &c., special tiles for roof, and the wood- 
wk painted green. The conditions of com- 
- petition required the base not to exceed 8ft. 
square, and the design to include finger posts 


and ornamental Jamps on the north-east and 
_ south sides at a height of not less than 12ft. 
from the ground. Neither iron nor brick, it 

is stated, would be considered suitable ; 
stone, marble, or terra - cotta, or similar 
material, was to be used. The accepted design 
was by Mr. Arthur R. Gough. 


Tue design by Mr. John C. T. 
Murray, of 21,Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, which we illus- 
3 trate in one of our centre plates, 
as recently submitted in a limited competition 
‘the new church at the corner of Park Road 
d Park Terrace. The buildings comprise a 
urch, seated for about 520, a hall to seat 230, 
vestry, session room, dorcas room, and the 
necessary cloak room, Javatory, and scullery 
accommodation, and were estimated to cost 
1 £6,700. Red brick and stone with green 
roofs were intended to be used through- 


_ Southend 
Presbyterian 
Ag Church. 


ler 
; 


taple Inn, Holborn, W.C., in competition | 


Academy. 


\ 
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the floors were to be of solid wood blocks on 
concrete, the heating being by hot water 
supplied from chamber in the basement. The 
plan consists of nave and aisles with angle 
tower. The architectural treatment is Late 
English Gothic, 


Mr. W. J. Larpnay, writing to 
the ‘“ Morning Post,” calls 
attention to the pressing need 
a of reform of the Royal 
Two Parliamentary inquiries of 
1836 and 1863 have — he points out — after 
most careful and elaborate investigation 
of the facts, condemned the Academy, and 
have recommended reforms. The public 
ought to know (1) that it has been decided 
that the Academy needs reforming ; (2) that 
the commissions have suggested so far back as 
1863 the reforms they considered necessary ; 
(3) that not a single reform has been adopted 
by the Academy, though in the Academy itself 
there is a considerable number of members 
committed to the policy of reform; and (4) 
that the excuse these academicians make 
for not carrying out the reforms they declared 
as outsiders to be necessary and desirable, is 
that though desirous of reforming the Academy 
they are powerless, the management being, as 
they assert, in the hands of the president and 
council, Mr. Laidley clearly forces upon one 
the conviction that (#) no further inquiry is 
needed, and (b) that the question is no longer 
whether the Academy needs reforming, but 
rather whether the Government will insist on 
the Academy honouring the reports of the Com- 
missions of 1836 and 1863. <A president of the 
Academy has stated that no outsider has made 
a disinterested complaintagainst the Academy, 
because the object of all the complainants 
was to have their work well hung. But 
some of the Academicians complained when 
they were outsiders, and now defend them- 
selves by stating that they are powerless, 
as the whole power wielded by the Academy 
is vested in the President, Keeper, and 
eleven members of the Council. But as 
these are elected at short intervals, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the other fifty-seven 
members are so helplessly powerless. The 
allegation that because they spent some money 
on Burlington House and their. Art Schools, 
which were condemned by the Commission of 
1863 as “insufficient and ineflicient,’” they may 
conduct the Art affairs of the nation as they 
choose is absurd, because the money so 
expended was made when they had free rooms 
in other Government buildings, and more than 
that his been derived by the exhibition—in 
part, at any rate—of the works of outsiders. 


The Reform 
of the 
Academy. 


Mr. James STanuEy Lirrir 


“Some 3 : : 
writes commending Mr. Laid- 
epegente’. ley’s letter and suggests the 


following reforms : “(1) Acade- 
micians should be elected for a limited 
period, not necessarily annually. Possibly a 
term of five years might meet the case. They 
should not be elected from their own body, 
but by the suffrages of the whole body of 
artists. (2) The works of Academicians should 
ke subjected to selection, and the Selecting 
Jury should be a body in which critics, 
amateurs, and connoisseurs were  repre- 
sented. (3) No artist, Academician, or out- 
sider should be allowed to submit more 
than three works to the jury. (4) The 
number of pictures accepted should be 
reduced. ‘The present system of hanging and 
cramming the pictures on the walls, so that 
they make a pattern much like a piece of 
nursery patchwork, makes it impossible for a 
real work of Art to assert itself, while it 
is obvious that it is quite impossible for any 
country to produce in one year upwards of a 
thousand pictures of sufficient value to merit 
inclusion in what poses as being, and ought to 
be, a national exhibition. (5) The snobbish 
pre-eminence of pictures in contradistinction 
to other expressions of the artistic tempera- 
ment is inimical to the true interests of Art. 
The so-called minor, or applied arts, are of 
equal, if not of greater importance to the 
national welfare from an esthetic, and certainly 
from a commercial and utilitarian point of 
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view, than pictures. These branches of art 
should be represented at Burlington House.” 
We fully endorse this last suggested reform, 
which we have constantly been striving to 
obtain, for it is a scandal that Architecture, to 
which the other arts owe everything, is so 
ignored, and even treated with contempt. 
In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley addressed to the Govern- 
ment various questions on the subject of 
reform. We shall have something further 
to say next week with regard to the matter. 


In connection with the sug- 


The 
: gested reform of the Academy, 
pergies.ct Mr. Walter Severn, of the 


Dudley Gallery, brings to notice 
the need for a more expeditious and simple 
method of arranging and securing the pictures 
on the walls. Mr. Severn has found out a plan 
which is used at the Dudley Gallery, where 
400 pictures can be hung in two days with 
only one carpenter to help the hangers. The 
plan has also been adopted largely on the 
Continent. It consists in attaching small wood 
battens to the wall, on which the pictures 
hang. The upper and lower line are first 
arranged on two of the battens, and the 
pictures can be shifted and changed any 
number of times along these battens. The 
plan is most simple, and allows of such easy 
alteration of a picture if the position is not 
suitable. The Academy, with its wooden 
walls, would be specially suitable for this 
system, which would be a great improvement 
on the present system of fixing each picture 
to the wall with several plates and several 
screws, the alteration, if even ‘one picture, 
involving the laborious unscrewing of a whole 
group. 


Own the mantlepieces of man 

The Potter cottage homes may be found 
representations in clay of 
subjects which the inmates 
admire and revere, as their ancestors did 
before them ; but these ceramic portraits are 
crude, and not very high art, and mainly 
deal with military and naval personages. Mr. 
Henry Willett, of Brighton, has an idea that 
the history of the country may be traced in 
its homely pottery, and to support his some- 
what fantastic theory, he has been ransacking 
English cottage homes for several years, and 
the result of his labours is being exhibited at 
the Bethnal Green Branch of the South 
Kensington Museum in the shape of 1,715 
pieces of potters’ work, These are not to be 
regarded as examples of ceramic art, but 
rather as carrying out Mr Willett’s idea. 
Conspicuous in this large collection are two 
busts of Josiah Wedgwood, one of which is in 
Parian ware after Flaxman’s medallion in 
Stoke Church, and is some 2lin. high; the 
other is in the form of a medallion, and 
measures 43in. by 4in. There are several speci- 
mens of the work of George Tinworth in terra- 
cotta; one is a medallion portrait of himself, 
and another represents his father’s shop. His 
father was a wheelwright, and the plaque 
shows George Tinworth busily engaged in 
modelling in clay, instead of attending to his 
father’s business. There are several earthen- 
ware plaques representing the potter’s art in 
various countries. 


as 
Historian. 


: As might be expected, the 
Soares et kind of potter sien work Mr. 

¥- Willett has collected, has not 
made very many attempts at reproducing 
models of buildings, and the architectural 
section of this collection would not form any- 
thing like a record of the architecture of the 
past. Whenever the potter has ventured into 
this department he seems to have contented 
himself with small models of cottages. There 
is on view a pastille burner in Delft ware in 
the form of a house, printed in blue, and in- 
scribed “In De Rokende Moor.” This is a 
modern Dutch work, and is about 6in. high. 
Other pastille burners in theshape of thatched 
and half-timber cottages, a lock-up, and a 
bungalow, have been made witha certain 
amount of finish. There is a gaudily coloured 
model of a church shown, which stands about 
9in. high, and was presumably made in 1790, 
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The best representation of the potter’s art 
exhibited is a coloured model of Westminster 
Abbey, 7in. high. There are various plates, 
cups and saucers, jugs, &c., with views of 
well-known buildings printed upon them, very 
much after the style of the china presents 
bought at watering places. 


We are glad to see that the 
Richmond Town Council are 
Natural |, 5t indifferent to the natural 
Beauties, }cauties of their beautiful town. 
The Office of Woods and Forests have proposed 
to fill in the little stream known as the Ha-Ha, 
which flows between the Old Deer Park and 
the Thames sidewalk at Richmond. What 
particular advantage is expected to be gained 
thereby does not appear. The town council 
very properly objected, and at their meeting 
last week they unanimously agreed that the 
proposal, if carried out, would mean the 
destruction of one of the most beautiful 
scenic features in Richmond ; they accordingly 
appointed a deputation to place their views 
before the authorities of the Office of Woods 
and Forests who have charge of the stream. 


Preserving 


We noticed a few weeks ago, 
giving it no more than its due, 
and a thoroughly capable, as well 
their Work. as enjoyable, book on the 
“Romance of Glass Making,” and having had 
oceasion to refer to the chapter devoted to 
Venice we find our first impressions confirmed, 
and would advise everyone who wishes to know 
just as much as he need about glass to give it 
a place on his shelves. If it were likely to have 
the evil effect of making him an indiscriminate 
collector of things merely curious, we should not 
recommend it so heartily ; but quite the reverse 
is the fact, for, judged by the things they dis- 
play, there are really deplorable exhibits at the 
British Museum, and at South Kensington, 
beyond doubt, a vast number. Probably most 
people have noticed that the quarrel with the 
glass-factor generally begins at the points of 
juncture between the part that is blown and 
the part or parts that must be attached to it ; 
as, for instance, between the bowl and the 
handles. Out of many one sees it would be 
difficult to select more than a few in which 
this joining of parts has been effected quite 
satisfactorily. 


Glass Makers 


Tue concluding meeting of the 


eager session was held at 32, Sack- 
ee 124 ville Street, on June 7th. Mr. 
Ned mintan Thomas Blaskill, hon. treasurer, 


in the chair.—Mr. Hornblower 
exhibited a fine Roman cameo dug up in 
Worship Street at a depth of 18ft., also some 
Flemish and other pottery found in Curtain 
Road, Shoreditch, at a depth of 8ft., in exca- 
vating for foundations of anew factory.—Mrs. 
Day exhibited an original description of the 
“First aerial voyage in England,” by Vincent 
Lemardi, in 1784.— Mrs. Pears contributed 
some notes upon a curious discovery recently 
made on the Scarisbrick Estate in Martin 
Mere, between Southport and Rufford. This 
consisted of a canoe or “ dug-out.” The canoe 
is 16ft. Gin. over all, the greatest breadth 
being 4ft., the inside width 8ft. 9in.; it is 
made out of the trunk of an oak tree The 
wood having warped at the stern, a boomerang- 
shaped piece of wood has been used to hold it 
together with wooden pegs. This remedy 
apparently failed, and a sheet of lead about 
the thickness of a sixpence was placed over 
the warp and attached with pegs or nails, 
which from the analysis of the dust from the 
pegholes appear to have been of iron. The 
vessel was discovered whilst ploughing, and 
the obstacle to the plough was thought at 
‘first to have been a stump, but on carefully 
digging away the soil the canoe was unearthed. 
It was lying slightly on one side and tilted 
upwards. The position in which it was found 
was about 200 yards from the old bank of the 
lake.—Mrs. Collier read a paper, “On the 
Chateaux and Domestic Dwellings of France 
in Medieval Times,” which was profusely 
illustrated by drawings, photographs, and 
engravings.—A paper, “ On Ancient Customs,” 
by Mr. Andréw Oliver, was read by the author ; 
and a short paper contributed by Dr. Russell 
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Forbes in continuation of his account of the 
Discoveries in the Forum at Rome was read 
by Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary. : 


: Tue Testing Station of the 

Fire Tests. yp itieh Fire” Prevention Com- 
mittee was again the scene of an important 
series of investigations last Thursday, which 
were attended by Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. 
(H.M. Office of Works), and Mr. Alexander 
Siemens on behalf of the Council, Mr. H. H. 
Statham, for the Members’ Testing Sub-Com- 
mittee, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (chairman), and 
the members of the executive. The strictly 
limited number of visitors was this time 
chiefly representative of the London County 
Council, Mr. Waterlow and Mr. Yates, chair- 
men of the Building Act and the Theatres 
Committees, attending with Mr. Riley, the 
architect, with several officials from his 
department, Lieut. Sladen, of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade and a number of district 
surveyors. The leading Government depart- 
ments, with some of the great insurance 
offices, were again represented. The tests 
comprised :—(1) A two anda half hours test 
with a concrete floor, by the Columbian Fire- 
proofing Company, U.S.A., being the severest 
test so far applied by the committee to any 
floor. (2) A half hour test with a skylight of 
Prisms by the British Luxfer Prism Syndi- 
cate. (8) A three-quarter of an hour test 
with plain electro-glazed casements by the 
same makers. (4) An hour (comparative) test 
with an iron door, and an armoured wood door. 
The reports describing the tests will be issued 
by the executive in due course. 


Croypon is at present very 
much interested in the question 
of removing the old Whitgift 
Hospital. It is rumoured that 
this piece of vandalism is to be carried out in 
order to make way for the widening of George 
Street. The building, which is of great 
historical interest in the town, stands at the 
junction of four of the most important roads, 
and it has been suggested that the needs of 
traffic would be served quite as well, if not 
better, by constructing a new road behind the 
almshouse buildings, leading from George 
Street into North End. The original building 
of the hospital is a quadrangular erection of 
brick and stone in Elizabethan style, and 
it was renovated some years ago. ‘The 
charity was founded in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time by Archbishop Whitgift. The men 
almoners, who are selected by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, receive £40 a year, and the 
women £380, together with medical and nur- 
sing attendance, gas and partial firing. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of the hospital, 
the almoners must be chosen either from the 
household of the archbishop, the Croydon or 
Lambeth parishes, or from the parishes in 
Kent whose benefices are annexed to the See 
of Canterbury. It is to be hoped that pre- 
vious to destroying such, an interesting and 
historical building, all possible alternatives 
~will be carefully considered. 


Threatened 
Vandalism 
at Croydon. 


Last week we warned our 


An é ¢ 
; readers against attaching un- 
pita i due weight to the rumour that 


“more scandals” were to be 
revealed in connection with the Works De- 
partment of the London Council. Accord- 
ing to the “Daily Chronicle” of last Friday 
the facts of the case are as follows:—* There 
was an adverse balance of £55,000 against the 
department, but under the present manage- 
ment this has been reduced to £45,000, in 


addition to which there is a balance on jobbing | 


works of £8,000 in favour of the department. 
The two instances on which the authors of 
the rumours rely have been known to the 
Council for some time, although the certified 
figures have only just been presented. The 
story has its foundation in anticipation of 
figures being presented to the Council show- 
ing on works commenced under the late 
management to the amount of £50,000 a loss 
of nearly £5,000, whilst, on the other hand, © 


upon works commenced under the present 


management to the tune of £12,500 there is a 
saving of £555.” 


- explained that it would be to the interest of — 


Messrs. ARTHUR J. EVANS an 


A Cretan : if 
2 George Hogarth announce that. 
a eer a Cretan Exploration Fund is 


being formed under their direc- 
tion, and in co-operation with the British 
School at Athens, in order to carry out aseries 
of comprehensive excavations. His Royal 
Highness Prince George of Greece, High Com 
missioner of the Powers in Crete, has con- 
sented to become patron of the fund. By his 
support sites for excavation have been secured — 
at Knosos, which was the city of Minos andthe __ 
traditional centre of the ancient sea power of 
Crete, at Preesos, where it is hoped to discover 
the chief stronghold of the original Eteocretan — a 
race, and at Lyttos, regarded as the model — 
Dorian city. The Cave of Psychro, on Mount _ 
Dikta, is also included in the present plan ; and — 
the investigation of some prehistoric sites on 
the South-east Coast of Crete promises to — 
throw a valuable light on the early inter- 
course with Egypt. For these explorations 
£5,000 at least are required. It is intended — 
to enrich the National Cretan Museum, ~ 
adapted from the old Venetian Armoury at 
Candia, with the chief results of the excava- 
tion. Mr. George Macmillan is the treasurer 
to the fund, and subscriptions may be paid to 
him at St. Martin’s Street, or into the account — 
of “The Cretan Exploration Fund,” at 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock and Co., Lombard ~ 
Street, H.C. Se 


A GENERAL MEETING Of the 
National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty will be — 
held to-morrow afternoon at 430 p.m. at 
Grosvenor House, by kind permission of the _ 
Duke of Westminster, the president, to con- 
sider the proposal to acquire the Muckross 
Estate, Killarney, as a public park and inter- 
national tourist resort, after the manner of — 
the Yellowstone Park in the United States 
This action has been caused by the rumow 
that the estate was likely to be sold to a com 
mercial undertaking, to the detriment of thi 
beautiful and world-renowned spot. 


Killarney. 


Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of — 

the Diocese of London, de- 
livered judgment last Friday — 
in reference to the application — 
for a faculty to carry out certain alterations — 
at the Church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. He — 


Mr. Watts’ 
Gallery of 
Heroes. 


the parish to have his decision at once on the — 
part of the faculty relating to the proposed — 
covered way. It will be remembered that the — 
vicar, the Rev. Henry Reginald ‘Gamble, and — 
the churchwardens of the parish applied for 
the faculty authorising them to make certain 
improvements in the churchyard as well as i 
the church. <A faculty was granted some y 
ago, under which the churchyard was laid 
as a garden open to the public. Additional — 
ground has since been added at a cost of £6,000, 
provided by public subscription. To this sam — 
the Kyrle Society and the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association contributed more than : 
third. A wall will have to be erected separat- 
ing the churchyard from the street, and M 
G. F. Watts, R.A., has generously offere 
decorate this wall with frescoes delinea 
acts of heroism in humble life. For the pr 
pose of protecting the paintings from exposu 
to the atmosphere, he proposes to constru 
at his own cost, a covered way, giving : 
access from the churchyard and grounds. — 
this covered way the faculty is sought. 
Tristram explained that the court was of 
opinion that by the construction of t 
covered way the whole of the churchys 
would still remain as an open space fort 
exercise and recreation of the inhabitants, 
the Court therefore authorised the pro 
construction, The solicitors for the Puk 
Gardens Association and for the Kyrle 
Society formally gave notice of their right 
to appeal. To the remainder of the facult y 
a decision has not yet been given; this l 
portion deals with an even more intere: 
point, namely, the suitability or othe: 
of the panels painted by Mr. W. Sigisn 
Goetze, and offered by him as a gift- 

church. a pias ie oe a oa 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL 


~ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
DOINGS. 


P\HE members of the Council for the admin- 
istrative County of London reassembled 
on Tuesday last week, after the Whitsuntide 
ecess, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
“the chairman, Lord Welby, presiding. Among 
he several subjects dealt with was the 


--—-« Holborn to Strand Improvement. 


The Improvements Committee recommended 
“that a portion of the site of Reid’s Brewery, 
bounded by Clerkenwell Road, Gray’s Inn 
- Road, Portpool Lane, and Leather Lane, should 
be acquired for £200,000 under Part ILI. of the 
- Housing of the Working Classes Act, and that 
_ application should be made to Parliament in 
the session of 1900 to enable the Council to 
_ a3quire compulsorily other lands adjoining this 
site. It is proposed to rehouse on the com- 
_ plete site 3000 persons of those who will be dis- 
_ placed by the Holborn to the Strand and Clare 
Market improvement schemes. The rest of the 
people to be displaced will be accommodated 
- on the Millbank site——Mr. Beachcroft moved 
as an amendment that the following words 
- should be added to the recommendation :— 
“And that the Parliamentary Committee be 
instructed to take steps with a view to the 
_ Council being given powers to sell or let land 
acquired under Part III. of the Housing of 

_the Working Classes Act.” It was contended 
_ that this was a matter which should first be 
_ considered by the Housing Committee, and 
_ the amendment was, on a division, rejected by 
sixty-six votes to thirty-eight. ‘The recom- 
ms ae of the committee was adopted. It 
vas st stated that a 


Chief Assistant Architect 


was required, and, on the recommendation of 
the Establishment Committee, it was agreed 
to issue advertisements inviting applications 
for the appointment ata salary of £800 a year. 
—On the motion of Mr. Barer the following 
‘resolution concerning 


ga Underground Tramways, 


was adopted:—*'That it be referred to the 
ighways Committee to investigate and 
Recor: to the Council as to the practicability 
of constructing a shallow underground electric 
tramway from Westminster (via Parliament 
Street, Strand, Fleet Street and Cheapside) to 
the Bank, thence under Moorgate Street to 
the terminus of the North Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Company at Finsbury Pavement, on a 
‘similar principle to those laid under Andrassy 
Strasse, Budapest, and in Boston, U.S.A., 
provision being made beside the tram lines for 
suitable subways to contain gas and water 
yn electric light mains, telephone wires, 


, 
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An Art and History Committee, 

he following motion was proposed by Mr. 
‘Granville Smith, and carried by a small 
5 ‘majority : — That it be referred to the General 
urposes Committee to consider and report as 
4) to the desirability of appointing a new Stand- 
ing Committee, to be called the “Art and 
History Committee,” to which all questions of 
an artistic, archeological, or historical charac- 
ter should be referred, so that the artistic 
claims or needs of the streets, buildings, 
mM onuments, antiquities, statues, and works 
of art of the Metropolis may be fully con- 
af sidered.” 

_ Miscellaneous. 


24 t was agreed, on the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee, to lend the St. Giles 
District Board £5,000 for the purchase of 
offices, stoneyard, &c.; the Wandsworth 
District: Board £10,000 for a contribution 
% wl the provision of open space, and £1,000 
wood paving works; the Clerkenwell 
Vestry £2,877 for wood and granite paving 
works ; the Battersea Vestry £30,000 for the 
purchase of two wharves, and £12,555 for wood 
paving works ; the Holborn Guardians £5,000 
draining ‘works at. the infirmary; and 
London School Board £150,000 for new 
cols. In connection with the Rotherhithe 
Pur nel rehousing question, the Bridges Com- 
‘ 4’ / , ° 
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mittee recommended, and it was agreed, that 
the estimate of £4,900 submitted by the 
Finance Committee for the purchase of cer- 
tain land in connection with the rehousing of 
persons of the working classes who will be dis- 
placed by the carrying out of the Rotherhithe 
Tunnel scheme, be approved, and that they 
be authorised to purchase the land in question, 
in accordance with the powers given by Part 
IIT. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890. The plans of proposed new theatres 
at Whitechapel and Finsbury Park were ap- 
proved. The Water Committee presented a 
long report on the water supply of the 
metropolis, and on their recommendation it 
was agreed :—‘ That the Standing Orders be 
suspended so far as they would affect proposals 
for legislation in the session of 1900, dealing 
with the Metropolitan Water Supply, and that 
the Water Committee be authorised, if they 
deem it advisable, notwithstanding the Stand- 
ing Orders, to recommend application to Par- 
liament on this subject at any time not later 
than November 14, 1899.” 


Keystones. 


The New Presbyterian College at Cam- 
bridge is to cost £28,000, and will be opened 
on-October 17th next. 


The Leeds Shambles are to be demolished, 
after having long disfigured the principal 
thoroughfare of Leeds. 


A new Auction Mart which has been 
erected at Maud, at a cost of nearly £2,000, 
was opened last Thursday. 


Corporation Dwellings for Glasgow 
Workmen are to be erected at Haghill, the 
tenders for which amount to £14,399. 


A Stained Glass Window has been erected 
in Spring Congregational Church, Grimsby, in 
memory of the late Mr. John Wintringham. 

A Permanent Lighthouse is to be con- 
structed on the River St. Lawrence, Canada, in 
place of the floating lightships, formerly used 
as aids to navigation. 


A New Masonic Lodge for the con- 
venience of professors of the arts of sculpture 
and painting was consecrated last week at the 
Freemason’s Hall, London, W.C. 


Two Stained-glass Windows have just 
been placed in St. Matthew’s Church, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, which are the work of Mr. 
C. J. Baguley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

New Church for Balsall Heath.—The 
foundation stone of St. Barnabas Church, 
Ladypool Road, Balsall Heath, was laid last 
Wednesday afternoon by Lady Holder. 


The Electrical Engineers’ Conver- 
sazione took place last Thursday evening at 
the Natural History Museum, South Ken- 
sington. Over 2000 guests were present. 

The Corner Stone of the temporary church 
and mission buildings of the new district of 
St. Alban’s, Stamford Hill, was laid-by the 
Bishop of Islington last Saturday afternoon. 


A Darwen Statue, which is an excellent 
likeness, by Mr. Hope Pinker, was unveiled at 
the Oxford University Museum last Wednes- 
day afternoon by Mr. Edward B. Poulton, M.A. 


A New Section of the Isle of Man 
Electric Tramway was opened last Saturday 
morning. It extends from Douglas to Ramsey. 
The line is double throughout, and is on the 
overhead system. 

New Sunday Schools are being erected 
at Boston, Line., in connection with the Zion 
Chapel, by Mr. Bradley, of Langrick, from 
plans by Mr. Talbot, of Batley. The cost will 
be about £400. 

The Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors, in accordance with a practice 
that has existed for several years, obtained 
for exhibition purposes the prize drawings in 
the annual examinations of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. These were shown in 
the large committee room of the Montgomery 
Hall Jast week. 


A New Primitive Methodist Church 
and Schools are being erected at Stapleford, 
Notts, at a cost of over £1,600. Mr. 'T. Harper, 
of Hyson Green, is the architect, and Mf. C, 
Moult, of Stapleford, the contractor. 

Loughborough Parish Church Bells.— 
Messrs. J. Taylor and Co., bell founders, of 
Loughborough, have recently recast, at their 
own expense—stated at about £500—the fine 
peal of bells at All Saints Parish Church. 

New Disinfector Station at Bury.—At 
a meeting of the Bury St. Edmunds ‘Town 
Council last week a tender for the erection of 
a disinfector station at the Isolation Hospital, 
at an estimated cost of £184 10s., was accepted. 


A New Chapel and Schools are to be 
erected at Barnsley from plans by Messrs, 
Senior and Clegg, at a cost of about £4,000. 


The buildings are to be in Pitt Street West. 
The foundation-stone was laid on the 15th inst. 


An Episcopal Church and Hall are to be 
erected at Tayport, tho first-named to seat 
200, and the second 130. ‘The walls are tu be 
of dark-red brick, while the roofs will be 
covered with green slates. Mr. ‘I. Martin 
Cappon is the architect. 


Extension of City Goods Station.—The 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
will shortly open an extension of their goods 
station at Broad Street. ‘The new warehouse 
consists of six floors, with a superticial area of 
135,000 square feet. The storage floors have 
been erected in sections, so that each can be 
completely isolated from the other portions of 
the building. 


Towards a New Church, School, and 
Parsonage at Chorlton-cum- Hardy the Earl 
of Egerton has given £1,000 and a valuable 
site. Plans have been prepared for the new 
church, which is to be dedicated to St. Wer- 
burgh, and when the sanction of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners has been obtained the 
building of the chancel will be commenced, 
Lord Egerton having lent the congregation an 
iron church for temporary use as a nave. 


A Memorial Tablet to Lieut.-Colonel 
Cairncross, which is being executed by 
Messrs. D. Carnegie and Son, sculptors, of 
Ladywell Place, Dundee, is to be erected in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. The tablet consists 
of abrass plate mounted on a white polished 
Sicilian marble slab. The brass is 3ft. 4in. 
high by 2ft. 8in. broad, and the inscription is 
encircled by an engraving of Gothic design. 
The marble slab on which the tablet is to be 
placed is 4ft. 4in. high and 3ft. broad. 


A Memorial Window in the Duke of 
York’s School, erected by old boys and 
friends of the school in memory of former 
pupils who have either been killed in battle or 
who have died on active service, was unveiled by 
the Duke of Cambridge on the 18th inst. The 
window. was designed by Mr. Charles Kemp, 
and in the centre is a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion, with the Virgin and Child underneath. 
On the right and left of the window are the 
figures of St. Michael and St. George. 


‘New Buildings at St. John’s Hospital, 
Lewisham.—The foundation stones of new 
buildings for the Nursing Sisters of St. John 
the Divine were laid last Wednesday. The 
buildings will provide accommodation for the 
reception of thirty-three additional patients, 
and will be of red brick with Monk’s Park 
stone dressings and tiled roofs. ‘The architects 
are Messrs. Barnes - Williams, Ford, and 
Griffin, and the contract has been let to Mr. 
H. L. Holloway at £5,370. 


Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society.—The 
first meeting of this society for this year will 
be held on Thursday and Friday, June 29th 
and 30th, at the Keswick Hotel, Keswick. On 
the 29th inst. the members will proceed to the 
Stone Circle, 14 miles distant from Keswick 
Station, and from thence to St. Kentigern’s, 
Crosthwaite. In the evening there will be 
a meeting for the transaction of business, 
election of members, &c. On the 30th inst. 
visits will be paid to Orthwaite Hall and 
Camp, Whitefield Cottage, Snittlegath, Caer- 
mote, and Peel Wyke, and the party wil 
disperse at Bassenthwaite Station. 
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Birkenhead.—The opening of a new high 
altar and reredos was performed at the 
Church of Our Lady recently. The new high 
altar is executed chiefly in Caen stone, and is 
approached by steps of Walplaquet marble. 
The altar-stone is supported on four columns 
of Labrador granite, between which are carved 
panels containing emblems of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The super-altars are of marble. 
The tabernacle, which has beautifully en- 
graved and jewelled doors, and the throne, are 
surmounted by a great pinnacled and cro- 
chetted canopy rising to a height of 30ft. 
The reredos, which is placed against the three 
walls of the apse, is divided into two parts, the 
lower forming a dado to set off the altar in 
front and containing on each side an ambry 
and apiscina, whilst the angels are accentuated 
by carved shafts carried up into the second 
and higher part of the reredos, and support- 
ing niches which contain stone images of the 
four evangelists. The whole of the work has 
been designed by the architects of the church, 
Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of London, and 
Paradise Street, Liverpool. ‘The structural 
work has been carried out by Mr. Fogarty, of 
Old Swan, Liverpool, the new altar, by Messrs. 

joulton and Sons, 
painted panels—three of which only have been 
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of Cheltenham, whilst the | , 
| in the roof are, with the exception of two 


done—are from the studios of Messrs. Hard- || 


man and Co., Birmingham. 


Birmingham.—tThe foundation stone of the 
new church of St. Barnabas, in Ladypool Road, 
was laid last Wednesday by Lady Holder. 
The plans, prepared by Mr. T. Frederick 
Proud, the architect, provide at present only 
for the erection of a chancel, with organ- 
chamber and vestries, but when complete the 
church will consist of a wide nave, aisles, 
transepts, and morning chapel. The chancel 
will be 24ft wide, with apsidal end, the morn- 
ing chapel and organ-chamber being separated 
hy richly-moulded arches. At the corner of 
Ladypool and Clifton Roads a tower will be 
erected, under which is the main entrance. 
A projecting octagonal baptistry adjoins, and 
ubove rises the end of the nave with a group 
of lofty traceried windows. ‘The south side 
shows a range of traceried clerestory windows 
and bold buttresses. The style is late Perpen- 
dicular, and the whole building both inside 
and outside will be constructed of red brick, 
with moulded terra-cotta arches and tracery, 
and covered by a bold open timber roof and 


_, WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(MR. WHITH’S SYSTEM.) 


Th, ' q 
eh 
“4 ai For Churches, Panels, 
ces 5 
=| Ketimates and full alae on ap 
i plication to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
WooD PAVING AND .STHAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


SPECIALITIES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES. = 
“BEST OVERHEAD PNEUMATIC CHECK meee SPRING 


green slates, The church will hold 900 people, 


and the cost, exclusive of the tower, will be © 


£6,000. The builders are Messrs. E. Giles and 
Son, of Camp Hill. 


Sheffield. — The Sheffield Athenwum in 
George Street is to be erected on the site of 
the old building, which is now in course of 
demolition. 'The new building will have a 
frontage to George Street of 125ft. The 
puilding will be of brick with stone dressings, 
and mullion and casement windows. The 
entrance will be in the centre of the facade. 
There is to be an outer porch 9ft. square, with 
porters’ offices on either side, leading into an 
inner hall, 15ft. wide, with staircase beyond 
and a handsome staircase window. ‘To the 
right will be a large reading-room and morn- 
ing-room, and to the left there will be ladies’ 
reading and dining-rooms. A corridor will run 
to the right of the entrance hall to a waiting- 
room, a library, and a committee or private 
dining-room. The left corridor will lead to 
the lavatories, &c. On the first floor there 
will be a suite of apartments. The staircase 
will open into a wide corridor, at one end 
being the dining-room, 40ft. by 28ft., and at 
the other end the billiard-room, 40ft. by 30ft. 
There will also be a smoke-room, 40ft. by 17ft, 
a card and chess-room, 24ft. by 17ft., cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, and steward’s office and 
service room, The upper floor and the floor 


dressing-rooms for members, devoted entirely 


| to the kitchens, larders, laundry, matron’s and 


servants’ rooms. Messrs. Flockton, Gibbs and 
Flockton are the architects. 


Staffordshire.—The consecration of a new 
chureh at Hawkesyard Priory took place last 
Monday week. The style of the new church 
is late Perpendicular Gothic, and, built with 
red bricks with dressings of Penkridge stone, 
the external appearance of the building is 
simple enough. The west front is rather more 
ornate than the rest. The main entrance is 
deeply recessed and moulded, and above it is 
a fine traceried seven-light window. In the 
gable above is a niche in which stands, under- 


| neath a rich canopy, a large statue of St. 


Thomas Aquinas, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated. This gable is flanked, like the one at’ 
the east end, by two crocketted pinnacles. 
To the east end is the sacristy, over a portion 
of which is the organ chamber reached by an 
external octagonal turret containing a bell. 
Inside the proportions are pleasing. There 
are nine bays, marked out by stone shafts 
coming about half-way down the walls. The 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 
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-centre, are the throne and canopy, rich with 


fifteen clerestory windows occupy nearly 
‘bay on either side of the church. Thé roo: 
open timber. The floor space of the chu fae 
divided into three portions. The first e , 

bays from the main west entrance are — 
given up to the nave. This part is pave Hi 

with plain red tiles. and wood blocks toe i 
Beyond this is the choir, extending the length 
of three bays and raised three steps. The floor 
is laid with tiles. Three steps more lead up — 
to the sanctuary, which occupies the space of 
the remaining two bays. The floor is of 
mosaics of an elaborate design. In the centre 
are the arms of the Order, with the monogram _ 
of St. Dominic on the right, and on the left ~ 
that of St. Thomas Aquinas. The high altar 
and reredos form a striking feature. The 
altar stands forward, allowing of a flight of © 
steps at the back up tothe throne. The low 
super-altar, in front of which stands the rich 
metal tabernacle by Hardman, has its six 
panels filled with mosaics. When complet od 
the reredos will rise up to the roof timber; at 
present only some two-thirds of it are finished. 
‘he lower portion, to the top of the super- — 
altar, is of plain masonry, relieved by a gable ; 
Piscina and Ambry. Above these, in the 


delicate tracery and carving. Right and lef 
of these rise two tiers of niches, with deli- 
eately worked shafts. When these niches a 
filled with statues and the upper part of t 
reredos containing the rood and statues of Our — 
Lady, St. John, and other attendant figures of — 
angels and saints, is completed, the who 
co mposition will be striking, and will inaslig 
degree recall the beautiful old examples of 
reredos to be seen at . Winchester, Christ 
Church, and All Souls’, Oxford. The organ 
case, designed by Wren and originally erec 
at Eton, is a beautiful example of the & ty 
naissance style. On the right of the 1 
entrance is a richly moulded arch, opening 
into the chantry ve ‘The chapel i T faik 


stained glass, designed by Hardman. 
Lady Chapel is on the opposite side and 
occupies the space of two bays. The roof i 
panelled in wood, and the altar and rered 
are of stone. In the latter is a group con- ~ 
taining the seated figure of the Virgin : 
Child, ‘and the kneeling figures of St. Dominic 
and St. Catharine of Siena, On the other side _ 
are carved representations of some of the Ba 
mysteries of the rosary. Mr. Edward Goldie is 
the architect. Anarticle on Mr. Goldie and his — 
work appeared in ourissue of December 14 1898, : 
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Hospital Sanitary Appliances. 


. OUS NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
By 49.4 SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETs., 
’ An : CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


ne 


AGENTS 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 
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BELFAST. R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 59, High Street. 


W PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
_ AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. 
ystem of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In 
of washing, the hands need not touch the pan, it is only necessary to turn 
the swivel arm to see that panis perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook. | 


TE OLD GLAZE SUPERSEDED BY A SUPERIOR AND CHEAPER 
3S, WHICH CAN BE APPLIED TO BOTH OLD AND NEW 
CWORK, 


4 < Wii ee Se ee Ie ae . 
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and New Brick Work. 
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Bs . executed, and architects’ designs carried 
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FIREPLACES, KITCHEN RANGES, 

_ MANTELPIECES, ~ GATES AND RAILING, 
__--« OVERMANTELS, _ BALUSTERS, ao Wi 
ATHS AND LAVATORIES, FOUNTAINS AND STATUES, 
_—~—CSW BALCONIES, VERANDAHS, PORCHES, 


_ BROSELEY “LIGHTMOOR” ROOFING TILES. 
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New Companies. 


Dalbeattie Quarries, Ltd. 

This company was registered with a capital 
of £4,000 in £1 shares with the object of 
carrying on the business of quarrymasters and 
brickmakers, &c. The registered office is at 
129, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


George Bence and Sons, Ltd. 


This company was registered on June 8 by 
Jordan and Sons, Ltd., of 120, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C., with a capital of £1,000 in £1 
shares, to acquire the business carried on by 
G. Bence, as George Bence and Sons, at 
43, Fairview Road, Cheltenham, and to carry 
on the business of hardware and building 
material merchants, &c. Registered without 
articles of association. Registered office : 
43, Fairview Road, Cheltenham. 


South Berks Brick, Tile, and Pottery 
Company, Limited. 


This company was registered on May 20th 
by Jordan and Sons, Limited, 120, Chancery 
Lane, W.C., with a capital of £50,000 in £1 
shares, to adopt an agreement made between 
John Rankin of the one part and this com- 
pany of the other part for the acquisition as 
a going concern of the business of brick and 
tile manufacturers as now carried on by the 
Shaw Kilns Company, Limited, to develop and 
extend the same, and to carry on business as 
manufacturers of bricks, tiles, pipes, pottery, 
earthenware, china, terra-cotta, and ceramic 
ware of all kinds; as lime burners, builders 
and contractors, decorators, merchants and 
dealers in stone, sand, lime, bricks, timber, 
hardware, &c.; to construct and maintain rail 
and tram roads; to develop the resources of 
land by clearing, draining, planting, farming, 


CARBOLINEUM 


or building thereon; to acquire and turn to 
account any patents, patent rights, and inven- 
tions; as producers and supphers of gas and 
electricity, hotel keepers, restaurant pro- 


prietors ; to construct and maintain telegraphs ~ 


and telephones, &c. The first shareholders 
(each one share) are Messrs. F. §, Watts, 
M. A. Boulton, J. W. Spence, H. H. Osborne, 
J. Cope, T. C. Johns, and H. C. Bazett. The 
first directors—of whom there shall not be less 
than three nor more than seven—are J. 
Nankin, W. and T. Mcllroy, and J. Winter. 
Qualification, £50. Remuneration, £175 per 
annum, divisible. 


Hill Park Estate Company, Ltd. 


This company was registered on May 30th by 
Ashurst and Co., of 17, Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C., with a capital of £15,000 in £1 
shares. Its object is to enter into an agree- 
ment with W. Scott and J. M. Winter for the 
acquisition of the Westerham, Tatsfield, and 
Cudham Estates, in the counties of Kent and 
Surrey, and to carry on the business of builders, 
contractors, decorators, brick and stone mer- 
chants, &c. The first directors—to number 
not less than two nor more than five—are W. 
Scott and J. M. Winter (life directors). Re- 
muneration as fixed by the company. Regis- 
tered office: 21, Grainger Street West, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Crypt Discovered under Crosby Hall.— 
For several months the demolition of buildings 
round about Crosby Hall—the palace of King 
Edward IV., in Bishopsgate Street—has been 
going on, and during the operations, some 
pointed arches, which were probably portions 
of the sub-structure or cellars of the southern 
wing of Crosby Hall, long ago destroyed, were 
discovered, The arches are of fine masonry, 
and seem to be as strong as when the founda- 


| tions of the building were laid centuries ago. 
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COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, June 21. 
Society or Arts,—Conyérsazione. 


Bouitpers’ Foremen anp CuerxKs or Works’ Ins 
TION.—Ordinary meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 


Thursday, June 22. 
Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES.—8.30 p.m. 
Saturday, June 24. 


PropLr’s Pauace ARCHITECTURAL Sociery.—M 
Posenheim on * Defects in Plumbing Work.” 7.30 


Monday, June 26. 


Royau InstirutTe or British ARrcurrects,—Ad 
on the Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


Wednesday, June 28, i 
Society or Arts.—Annual General Meeting. : 
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OILS AND PAINTS. 


Castor, French percwt. 1 4.6 Wee 
Colza, English perewt. 1 3 3 “a 
Copperas perton 2 0 0 _- 
Lard per cwt. 1 Se Sg as 
Linseed per cwt. 10 6 1 <0 
Neatsfoot . age we DOR Bails JO 76 0 4 
Petroleum, American ... per gal, 0 0 55/8 > 
Do., Russian per gal 0.0 51/8—5 3/1 
Pitch .. Posie: perbarrel 9 8 0 0 € 
Tallow, Town aa per cwt 1438 Prd 
Tar, Stockholm  .., per barrel 1 6 6 Pas 
‘urpentine dp per cwt. LWA AR) iii 14 
Glue... eos ‘a were ‘DOL.CWh «124-500, 7 Bye 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 - 
Do. red ..... i per cwt. 017 0 - 
Soda crystals ova perton 215 0 - 
Shellac, orange ..., percwt. 3 8 6 3 $ 
Do. sticklac .., do. OD Be Bue) eS 
Pumice stone, do. OB a Mae = 
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PATENT W7OoOD PRESERVATIVE. 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, 
does not require a costly plant and 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS entirely prevents dam 
in timber above or below ground, and is used b 
Contractors, Estate Agents, Mine Owners, 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, 


Used in the Metropolis and many Provincial Towns. 
Hor further Particulars 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTION OF BOILER INCRUSTATION. 
By addition of Chrome Salts to the Feed Water the formation or deposit i 
For Cost of Licenses and Full Parti 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO 


as Asbestos, Rubber, Hemp, &c 
itself readily to an 
their construction, 


the well-known Wood Preservative, enters the wood by its own action, a1 
machinery like other Wood Preservatives. . we 
pness in brick and stone walls, also wet and dry 1 
y all the leading Railway Companies, 
&c., &c., in the United Kingdom. e: 
the most successful preservative and antiseptic for Wood Paving Block 
Superior to Creosote or Hard Wood. “ee 


PaTENT 22,561, AccerTED FEBRUARY 9TH, 1895. 


FOR FLANGE JOINTS OF STEAM AND WATER PIPES. 
Tested up to 2300lb. Pressure 


These Washers consist of Rings of Soft Metal, grooved outside, and holding in the groove packing material 
+, &c.> The soft metal, in conjunction with the packing included, will accomm 
y unevenness in unplaned flanges, and make a perfect and durable joint. It is impossible, ov 
to blow them out under any pressure whatever. 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERB 


London Office: 68, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


and Testimonials, apply 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO. DERBY, and 68, Queen St, Cheapside, Lantien 
To All Owners and Users of Steam Boilers 


of all Incrustation is thoroughly prevented, . 


culars, 


+» DERBY, and 68, Queen Street, Lond 
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WASH-DOWN PEDESTAL W.C. BASIN. 
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aN DETACHABLE SCREW CONE BRASS 
ee JOINT AND LEAD CONNECTION, 


OUTLET OF TRAP TO BE PLACED 
AT ANY DESIRED ANGLE. 


Embraces all the Requirements of the London County Council, 


CONNECTION BETWEEN OUTLET OF BASIN AND LEAD 
BEND IS UNDER WATER. 


_HAS LARGE SURFACE OF WATER IN BASIN 
AND DEEP SEAL IN TRAP. 


MADE IN 
HA RTHHNWARE, 
VITRINA WARE. con-absorbent), 
CANEH WABREH, ana 
KFIRE CLAY HNAMBELLED. 
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METALS. ; ; ten Deals, Swedish ... .. per P. Std. 1015 0 1515 0 TENDERS. : 
: £5. ee £5. d. act phe Bes - Os qe. 12.5.0 = x 
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per sq.ft. and upwards do. 1610 0 = Flooring Boards, lin. th ON Nara Bie a's rebuilding the ‘‘ White Hart Tu 
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“| 1 AS 18 ¢ e le ned eta ; 
hen end ingots |. ae a1 00 ae : 0 BARRY (Wales).—For the erection of refuse destruc 
Zinc, sheets, English |. do. 2710 0 2810 0 buildings, for the Barry Urban District Council. Mr. J 
Do. Veille Montaigne ... do. 31 0 0 = Harp Woops. Pardoe, C.K, Barry :— Shi 
Do! Speiter er ee an 6 5 0 27 0 0 ¥.Frout  ... ... £3,318 8 6/Jones Bros. .. £2,970 @ 
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CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 
MILNE’S ANTI-DOWN DRAUGHT CHIMNEY TOP. 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPANY ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE. 


IS the Best Material for Road- 


LIMITED, : Av 
ways, Footways, Damp a 
146, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., _ For the most Complete and Perma- Courses, Roofings, Ware- SY Sf 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE ART PHOTOGRAVURE | nent Record of Current house Floors, Basements, NS ey fe 
COMPANY LIMITED. | Stables, Coachhouses, EQ Ss 
ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN, Slaughterhouses, e 


The Leading House of Photo Engravers. 
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64, STRODE ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, N.W. . Tennis- $ the Offices 
PARIS—40, RUE de PARADIS. Courts, “ye Y 

40, RUE de ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW | , “™ 277 amucron 
ZINC LINE ETCHERS, mS 2 HOUSE 
CHROMO-TYPE, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. BISHOPSCATE STRE 
PHOTOGRAVURE-PLATES. Price ONE SHILLING. WITHOUT. E.C oa 

i? r] ae 

Send for Samples. Prices Moderate. _ (Including the Extra Supplements). a 


ve 


i 
f 


THE HATHERN STATION BRICK COMPANY 


RED, BUFF, BISCUIT, AND TAWNY 


TERRA-COTTA suits BLUE BRI 


¥ 


BLUE BRICK WORKS AT TAMWORTH, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
TERRA-COTTA WORKS AND OFFICES AT HATHERN STATION, near LOUGHBORt 
LEICESTERSHIRE. | i 


ie Telegrams: ‘‘ BRICKS, HATHERN STATION.” SEND FOR QUOTATIONS TO HATHERN WORKS, 


Ture 21, 1899.] 


AND 
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BRISTOL.—For extensions and alterations to boot fac- 


‘Ys ag wood, near Bristol, for Messrs. E. W. Pratt and 
. Mackay, ako Kingswood, near Bristol :— 
"Walters .. £3,300 | S. Williams Redfield... £2,995 
. Hatherly } 3,258 W. G.  Neesaa as Ayon- 
Ywlin and’Son |. 3,185 | mouth* : w+. 2,688 
_Humphreys 3,163} Milsom ©... .... ... ... 2,870 
lward Bros. 3,050 Witehine cc ea O00 


= ‘Accepted. 

GLOUCESTER.—PFor rebuilding the Golden Heart Hotel, 
‘eadworth, for Messrs. Godselland Sons. Mr. J. Fletcher 
‘ew, M.S. 798 Peres Gloucester :— 
pg Dean +. £1,071 0| A. H. Lewis... ... .. £964 4 

y Bro 993 0] Freeman and Jones... 960 0 
GLOUCESTER, —For additions to the Spread Eagle 
OWN 3 Messrs. Godsell and Sons. Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, 

County Chambers, Gloster, architect :— 

P. rece .. £1,984 10 9} Bailey and Dean... £1,088 11 2 
eeman & Jones 1,920 : ; Gurnley Bros. 1,500 0 0 


1,8 
FORLESTON.For A Als hall, Gorleston, for the Great 
wrmouth Town Council. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, borough sur- 
yor. Quantities by borough surveyor :— 


ced and Wort ... £7,400] J. F. W. Bray... .... £5,963 0 
Ae 6. 464 Beckett,Southtown, 

eter arid 1 Wright a $; eH _Yarmouth* . 5,895 14 

E. Bon * Accepted. 


diEAT. YARMOUTI. whi: destructor and ney 
aft, forthe Great Yarmouth Town Council. Mr. J. V 
ekrill, borough surveyor. Quantities by the parceet 


rveyor :— 

Grridew and Wort ... £5,570] J. PF. W. Bray... ... £4,233 17 
Bond 5,299 | R: Eastoe ...%..0 -.. 4,204 15 

aniove, Alliot, “and Wyles and W arner 4,197 9 

Do. sd 4,483 | Cork, Yarmouth*... 4,134 0 


* ‘Accepted. 
HEY WOOD (Lanes.)—For the erection of stables, Green- 
ne, for the Phoenix Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. 
H. Openshaw, C.E., Fleet-street, Bury. Quantities by 


chitect :— 

ewher Bros. .. £2,650 | Daniel Diggle . £2,380 
las. Brierley ... ... 2,456] Blakeley “and Wild, 

hn Tinline... 2,390 | - Heywood (accepted) 2,368 


82 Head, £1 7s, 6d. Complete, 
1 yy &l 2s, 6d, without Bricks, 
JINDOW HEADS from 5s. each. 


CHIMNEY Po rs, 


TRUSSES, FINIALS, 
ILLAR CAPS, STRINGS, &c. 


ED OR BUFF TERRA-COTTA. 


VALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


_. GRIMSBY ROAD, 
CLEETHORPES. 


nding Cases may be had on application 
to the Manager. Price Is. 9d. each. 


ILFORD.—For providing and fixing about 19,000ft. lineal of Norway kerb ; 8,500 yards super, of Patent Victoria Ada- 
mant, or Victoria Indurated stone paving; and 7,500 yards super. of pitched crossings, &c. ., a Ilford, for the Essex County 
Council, Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, Chief Surveyor, County Offices, Chelmsford ; — 


Victoria Adamant Indurated Imperial 
Stone. Stone, Stone, | Stone, 
pe Pe SE Nw ORS 2S Lk aR Ee eee Es ee at Ss DS) — | aL At 
J. W. Moran and Sons, Harwich £6,878 £6,407 £6,106 _ 
William Les, Southend . ne ne f “ Ye 6,462 6,123 5,802 -- 
William Gibbsand Co..Iiford’ 6,413 6,074 5,785 — 
ete Griffiths, London ) fy eh me e 4s 5,882 5,882 5,429 _ 
W. Glenny, Colchester 6,099 5,759 5,415 -- 
id and C. French, Buckhurst Hill . =< Be: 2 S 6,020 — 5,567 £5,643 
R, A, Bonnett and Co., Chelmsford e a im a 5,895 5,513 5,206 } 5,513 
G.J. Anderson, Poplar, E.... & ey ; No at 5,907 { 5,455 5,804 { — 
D. T. Jackson, Barking 5 5,740 : 5,439* 5,099 5,401 
* Accepted. 
HISTON (Cambs.)—For the erection of a Baptist church. |} F. G. Knight, architect. Quantities by Mr. F. R 
Mr. G. Baines, architect, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. :— Smith :— 
J.G. Cowell ... . £3,490 0} Coulson and Lofts £2,820 0 Scrivener we Co. ... £6,448 | Messum . £6,229 
Ww. Bae ids .. 8,093 0|Thoday & Co., Ltd. 2.679 0 Faulkner us a. 6,383} Holliday and -Green- 
W.Wade ...... 2,929 0] J. Feast 2,530 0 Bywaters .. roe 6,277 WOO ee. face: Seer 0G077 
The Cambridge Page & Son, Buck- { Stimpsonand Co. _.. 6,230 
Builders’ Co., Ltd. 2,894 ' den, Hunts.*. 2,380 0 | 


LONDON.—For mission thall at Dove- -row, Haggerston. 


% 
‘ 
Scales and Robins 2/850 0 * Accepted. Mr. J. Hamilton, architect :-— 


ILFORD (Essex).—For the erection of business premises 


in Ilford-lane, for Mr. Geo. Summers. Messrs. Paxon and Snewin Bros... . £2,111 | Jarvis... 4. £1,922 
Witt, architects, Manor Park, Essex :— | Chessum and Son 2,076 | Goodall and Son... .. 1,901 
W. Downs. ... £3,095 | R. L Pridmore_.., » £2,748 | Godfrey... ... .. .. 1,977) W. Shurmur ... 1... 1,899 
T. Ravey... . 2952 | F. Willmott <0... 0... 2,743 | Beal .... ise 1,045 

Architects’ estimate, £2,758. | LONDON.—For alterations and additions at the ‘t Ship- 


LONDON.—For mission church’ at Chatsworth-road, | 


! wright’s Arms’ public-house, 
Lower Clapton. Mr, F. Farrow, architect :— } 


Tooley-street, {S.E. Mr. R. 
Willock, architect. e 


Quantities by Mr. E. J. Gee:— 


Roome and Co. ... . £1,754 | W. Shurmur . £1,692, | Toms... ,; . £2,478 | Stimpson and Co. . £2,154 

LONDON—For new wing and sundry additions’ to Patman and Fother- Sheffield Bros. ... 2124. 

South Western Polytechnic, Manresa-road, Chelsea. Mr. | ingham .. . .. «. 2,831] Pritchard and Renwick 1,99 Ve 
i 


Makers of FARRAR?’S Registered 
““Climax” and ‘‘Eclipse” Steel 


CASEMENTS. 


Fanlight Gearing. 
Leaded Lights. 


D. 0. BOYD'S 


Patent Warm-Air 
STOVES & GRATES, &c. 


-TRUSS & HENDRY’S PATENT VENTILATORS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES TO 


4, MARLBOROUGH MEWS, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


BARROWS & GO. Lo, BANBURY, 


Contractors’ ye teres. 


Have a large Stock of PORTABLE ENGINKS, 5 to25h.p.; New and Second- 
hand MORTAR MILLS in all sizes; Combined Engines ‘and Mortar Mills, 
Mortar TIP-CARTS ; Saw Benches with rising and falling spindle. 


1 Mee 


rsa] 
1 jt 


TEMPER, 


A jew. Sanitary Water Paint 


It is Cheaper, Healthier and. more. Artistic than wall paper, Shu 


ANUFACTURED BY. ———==aa. 


SISSONS BROS. & Co., Ltd. HULL. 


-Samples,; Shade Cards, and other particulars on application. 


ar 


covers twice the surface ‘of oil paint. 


nN 


pounnn rn een 
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— 4 MANCHESTER.—For the erection of new offices and 
POND Pa cop or Bdcions and Biverations to) Padding works for Savillé’s, Limited, Brewers’. Manufacturers, 


Chapel, Marylebone-road, W. Mr. Alfred Conder, architect, € 
9, Badusehatt Westminster. Quantities by Mr. E. J. Chorlton-road, Old Trafford. Mr. 'T. W. Hudson, architect, 
Paine, E.S.1.5 of 1, Great James- street, Bedford- |, Manchester :— 
row, W.C..:— | Henry Matthews... ... £2,050} Peter Hodkinson... ... £1,899 
; Extra for Wm. Henry Thorpe ... 2,015 | Burgess and Galt... ... 1,890 
Ancaster stone, Wilson and Toft... ... 1,933 Robt. Carlyle, Jun.*... 1,878 
Higgsand Hill... a, sch 00; FOO ini, Bolas? £300 * Accepted. 
G. H. and A. Bywaters ... «0,568 Ghee 364 | 
L. H.and R. Roberts... ».. 10,295 Lion 300 MANSFIELD.—For six cottages off Nottingham-road, 
Groverand Son. ..., 0. 9. 10,175 a, B07 Mansfield, for Mr. E. Taylor. Messrs. Vallance and West- 
John Greenwood ... ses . 10,119 poe 450 wick, architects, Mansfield :— 
Holloway Bros... 0. «10,087 a... 405 S.B. Frisby ... £1,717 10 0] F. H. and J. W. 
PATRONS on Pi Fo: Du depedl Ea lane eae J. Keeling .. 1,689 0 0| Moore ... .... ... £1,436 8 6 
Alors and OO. S75 Base Tse oo ee eta 590 J. Greenwood ... 1,580 0 0|¥F.L. Parsons .. 1,426 vu 0 
Edmund Toms... 0s Oy Re oad: J Wienall .. .. 149 0 0]/ Vallance and 
Stimpson and Co... One 486 Brailsford & Son 1,490 17 8] Blyth, Mans- 
Kingerlee and Sons a tA ee BeI90 oo Reet 500 C. CG. Rend dor’ a 1439 e | aalaes er ce 1,396 0 0 
LONDON.—For new mission church in St. Stephen’s peed 
District. Wandsworth. Messrs. Crickmay and Sons, archi- 
tects. Quantities by Messrs. Raven and Crickmay :— MITCHAM (Surrey).—For new roads and outfall sewer, 
Roffey .. ... ... £6,351 0 0] Holloway Bros.... £5,900 0 0 Rayensbury Park Estate, for the Mitcham Land Company, 
Parsons . ... 6,130 8 7] Carmichael .. 5,900 0 0 Limited. Messrs. Poolley and Follett, architects and sur- 
Higgs and Hill... 6,038 0 0| Gregory andCo. 5,745 0 0 | veyors, 21, John-street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 
Lawrence and Stimpson and Co. 5,646 0 0 Chafen & Newman £2,852 0] Neaveand Son _... £2,430 0 
Sons... ... .. 5,958 0 0|]Johnson andCo., \ Thomas Adams .... 2,745 0]| Stephen Kavanagh, 
Dove Bros..... .... 5,985 0-0 Tita ake, et Pcs 53880; 100A) Killingback and Co. 2,510: 0 Surbiton* ....... 2,298 13 


William Langridge 2,505 0 


LONDON, W.C.—Tenders for proposed alterations at 4 * Accepted subject to the approval of the plans by the 


and 5, Duncannon- street, Charing Cross, for Messrs. 


Wippell and Co. Mr. John Moir Kennard, architect :— Local Authority. 
Rider and Sons ... ... £1,993 | Howell J. Williams ... £1,632 [Surveyors’ estimate, £2,400 ] 
Pegi eee a Bons eso aera ne x eS 1,950 PLYMOUTH.—Por the construction of a stoneware pipe 


sewer, &c., Pennycross, for the Corporation. Mr. Jas. 


LURGAN (Ireland).—For the erection of a masonic hall Paton, borough engineer, Town Hall, Plymouth :— 
for the trustees. Mr, Godfrey W. Ferguson, architect. Pethick Bros. ... £8,964 0 0] H.G. Skinner ... £6,198 13 4 
Quantities by Mr. Samuel Hunter :— Shellabeer & Son 7,200 0 0|J. Fisher ... ... 5,976 13 10 
Burns and Pren- Collin Bros. . £1,400 0 0 J.Shaddock .... 7,184 17 0] R.T. Hortop.... 5,884 17 4 
tice Slee Hisar: aa hs) T, M. Millard, W. ©. Shaddock 6,612 3 9|A.N. Coles, Ply- 
Bright Bros. ... 1,53015 9 Belfast. * p26 015239... 0d T.Shaddock ... 6,318 7 7 mouth*... ... 6,592 16 10 
4 ig Collin: tak 1,445 0 0 * Accepted. R. H. B. Neal ...° 6,250 0 0 #Acoepted. 


SAMUEL HUNT ROWLEY, Swadlincote, nr, Burton-on-Trent. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF THE 


6 
WASH-OUT” CLOSET 
(PATENT). 
Three Awards at the International Medical Sanitary Exhibition, South Kensington, 1881. 


Specialities in Closets, Traps, Urinals, Lavatories, Sinks, and other 
Sanitary Fittings. 
Price Lists and Full Particulars on Application. 
Telegrams:—“ROWLEY, SWADLINCOTE.’ 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


EFiartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


234.-WASH-OUT 


20,000 yards 


-ODOIN TLCS imma 


@ fer PAVEMENTS 
4¢ WALLS HEARTHS 2: (edema 


AS-USED BYTHE - 
NEA eoNusacmemetea Quick Supply! 


; athedrals, Thousands of Churches, Public 
Buildings, eh Private Residences Paved with these 


Tiles. . Best Quality Only. E e 
Send for Patterns, Price pars and Tesuinesicle to Best Quality ! 


\wW.GODWIN & SON, “sxc WITHINGTON, 


~ Patronised by Royalty. | Established 1848. | Near HEREFORD. «. Low Price! 


London Showrooms—15, BARTLETT’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


MELROSE.—Accepted for alterations to-Roxburs 
trict Asylum. Messrs. 8. Mitchell and Wilson, archi 
13, Young-street, Edinburgh. Sasori by Messrs. J 
and Co. :— Pe erate : 

R. Hall and Co., Galashiels ign Oh PRUE .- £2,300 

SIDCUP.—For erecting St. John’s Chutch; Sidcup. 
Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect :— j : 
Lawrence and Saas £13,150 | Adamson and Sons ... 


Rider and Sons... ... 13,075 Lowe 

Dover Bros. . “12070 | Holliday and Green- 

Stimpson and Co. vapt 011,285 4) wOOd ais or ae 

Holloway Bros. Jv, 097%, Knight Ose. pn tee 

Otway ... 11,083 | Porter 5 

Stephens, Bastow, & Goddard and ‘Bonn 
Co Py 10,954 


WINSLOW (Hicks )—For oak seating i in nave ana ais 
St. Lawrence Church, Winslow, Bucks. Mr. J. O 
Scott, F.S.A., architect, 35, Spring Gardens, S.W.: ; 
Robinson ... . .. £658 | Matthew Bros... ... a 
Harry Hems and Sons... 590 Webster and Cannon os 


COMPETITIONS. 


O ARCHITECTS. 
The Wharfdale Union Joint Isolation Hospit 2 
Committee invite DHSiGNS for the erection of | 
ISOLATION HOSPITAL. Sey’ 
Premiums of £30 and £15 wi'l be awarded for the 
best designs, the premium of the selected Con 
merged iu the commission. 
Plan of site and requirements may be obtained 
the undersigned. 
The Designs to be delivered by SEPTE MBER Ist ct 
Cc. V. NE WSTEAD,— %y 


oat 


Union Offices, 
Boroughgate, Otley. 


COLLEDGE & BRIDGE 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


“Perfect” Patent 


“ Reliable ” 2 
Mortise Lock 


&c., &c., &c. 


Write for our No. 32 Catalog e 
(1400 dames ye 


TELEGRAMS—FLOCKING, LONDON, 


JOHN GODWIN & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


Makers of Every Description of 
}land. Made Wall Papers. 


SPECIALITIES : 


RAISED‘ AND SILK EL OGRS: 


Works: PARK WALK, CHELSEA, S.W. CAN BE PRODUCED IN 


es to the Builders’. Journal and Architectural Record. 


VPPLEMENT jon * 


SWPPLEMENT ror # 


& SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
~ SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


JUNE 21ST, 1899. 


SOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See Pace Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 
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TG eG SD Pomme LL ROOM pee ofr 


|THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


| The London Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


- “who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
ee works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


" The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
| consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


: a and . . 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 


| been given by H.M. Government. 
Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


| LONDON NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF 
TERRA-=-COTTA. 


DESIGN FOR GABLE TYMPANUM. 


By WILLIAM REID. 


5 leas 1 shows the complete design, and Fig. 2° 


the gable when set in its place on the 
building. To give any idea of how enriched 
work of this sort is produced in terra-cotta, it 
will be necessary, in the first place, to describe 
briefly how the ornament is modelled. The 
design itself may or may not be original on the 
part of the modeller, for, in the majority of 
cases, he has to work from designs supplied by 
the architect. In the present instance, the 
first thing to be done is to have a sheet of 
plaster run to serve as a bed on which the 
ornament is to be modelled. This sheet of 
plaster is then varnished, because, on account 
of the porous nature of the material, it would 
be practically impossible for the modeller to 
work on a surface which would, in a few 


THE BUILDERS’ 


modelled may only be a couple of inches thick, 
it is propped up on bricks as shown at Fig. 3, 
making its full depth or thickness about 6in. 
Clay is then carefully spread over these bricks 
so as to present a fair and clean face. The 
sides are the first parts moulded. A strip of 
clay is laid along the side to be moulded, and 
within the space thus formed the plaster is put 
in exactly the same way as already described 
in the article on terra-cotta mouldings in 
No. eexvi. of the BuinpEerRs’ Journan. The 
moulding of the ornament is work requiring 
considerable skill, particularly if the design 
presents much undercutting. For the sake of 
clearness, loose pieces are shown at A and B, 
Fig. 1. At these spots the ornament is under- 
cut; that is, it is in high relief, and curving 
inward in such a manner that, if the mould 
for this part were made by merely pouring 
plaster over it, it would be impossible to pull 
it off without destroying the ornament. Now, 
wherever the design appears undercut, as at A 
or B, what is called a “loose piece ” is inserted 
and trimmed up with a knife to a shape like 
that shown in the illustration. This piece is 
made by surrounding the particular part with 
a wall of clay and filling up the space with 


minutes, absorb all the moisture from his 
modelling clay. The varnish serves to close 
the. pores of the plaster, and allows the 
modelled enrichment to adhere ‘without any 
danger of falling off. The first thing the 
modeller will do is to sketch in the leading 
lines of the design, and block out the masses 
of foliage, for the present disregarding all 
minor details. He will then roughly suggest 
with clay these lines and masses, and, when 
satisfied with the relief and effect of this pre- 
liminary sketch, will proceed to fill in the more 
important details. In any case, the golden 
rule with modelling is to build up as much as 
possible, and carve away as little as possible. 
In the early stages almost the only tools 
used are the thumb and fingers—the best-of 
all modelling tools. The whole design, as far 
as possible, is carried on simultaneously ; that 
is, no particular part is finished to the neglect 
of the rest, but a little is done here and a little 
there, so that the general effect of the whole 
design is constantly in view. When the 
modeller has finished his part of the work, the 
mould-maker takes it in hand. As the sheet 
of plaster on which the ornament has been 


GY aE} 
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Fig. 1. 


plaster. When the plaster is.set it is pulled 
off, trimmed up, replaced, and éither a letter 
or number or some distinctive mark is cut on 
it. Notice that all the facets of the piece are 
sloping outwards. — 

When every undercut part has been treated 
as at A and B, it will be seen that the remain- 
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clay pressing is usually done by the one who 
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pressing. The mould is filled in the ‘gar 


manner as already described, but in mor e 
elaborate work of this sort the finishing of the 


has modelled the ornament. . 
It will be noticed that the complete desig 


| into position (Fig. 2) it is seen surrow 


\2 A! 


il) 


pes 


has not been cast in one mould but has been 
divided into two parts. This is necessary not 
only on account of the difficulty there would 
be in handling a heavy mass of clay of this 

size, but because there woold be great danger 
of the piece getting warped or twisted dur 
firing. Indeed, if the design were a very 1 

one, say 6ft. or 7ft. in height and of propo 


possible when the whole is built up. : 
In the illustration showing the panel 


by a moulding. This moulding is m 
separately, though if the design had k 
small enough to permit it and the extra w 
of the added moulding immaterial, it wow 
have been run in plaster on the plaster : 
before the ornament was modelled, and 
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whole cast in one mould. The meth 
making this moulding has been described 
the issue of the Burtpurs’ JOURNAL a. 
referred to. Se 

The clay is thoroughly dry before 
fired. In the kiln the panel is set 
vertical position on its shortest edge, ar 


ing parts of the design, including the loose 
pieces, may now be safely covered with plaster, 
and when this is done the mould will be com- 
plete. Fig. 4 shows the complete mould 
turned over ready to receive the clay. As 
some pressure is used in filling the mould, a 
rope or hoop is wound round the sides in order 
to keep them in their places during this opera- 
tion. This is known as a “piece mould.” 
Moulds of this class for terra-cotta are some- 
what easier to make than if the object to be 
cast were of some rigid material as, say, 
plaster or cement. If the ornament in terra- 
cotta be only very lightly undercut it isnot usual 
to spend time making loose pieces for these 
parts, because the clay, when pressed into the 
mould, is soft and plastic, and, as it shrinks if 
left in the mould for a time, it becomes a 
simple matter to free the mould from the clay 


boxed round with bricks to keep it i 
‘position during the process of. firing. 
bricks also serve the purpose of protecti 
from getting flashed or marked by comi 
contact with the fire. 


Main Sewerage Works for Great 
Ayton have just been completed, and abc 
three miles of sewers have been laid. — 
purification of the sewage is to be effect 
chemical precipitation, and the effluent 
be distributed over land on the ridge 
furrow system. The work has been execu 
by Messrs. Crudas and Son, of Guisborot 
-at a cost of about £4,000, and Mr. H 
Taylor, of Newcastle and London, w 
engineer, <gisites ae 
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% HE VENTILATION OF 
ee SEWERS. * 


By Sir CHARLES CamERON, C.B., M.D. 


Ss 


y VHE ventilating openings in the street 
** sewers, which are now so general in 
almost every town in the United Kingdom, 


‘used many complaints were made of the 
unpleasant odours emitted from them. The 
late Sir Robert Rawlinson was wont to say 
when such a complaint was made, “ Put more 
ventilators in the sewer.” No doubt the larger 
the number of ventilators the less the odours 
fromany one of them. Practically the sewage 
of Dublin is now conveyed in sewers open to 
the external atmosphere. If they were 
altogether open it would be better than their 
sent state of being open only at certain 
nts. The houses opposite those points 
eive more than their due share of whatever 
comes out of the sewer, whereas if the sewer 
were open as a ditch, every house would be 
treated alike to the emanations, if any, from 


_ Tam bound to say that as a rule there are 
‘no sensible nuisances caused by the street 
‘sewer ventilators; but there are occasional 


» generally found to be justifiable. Ordinary 
sewage generally has very little odour until it 
becomes stale; but now and then what may 
be- termed exceptional sewagé, having an 
offensive odour, flows through sewers in our 
streets, and it is chiefly from such sewage that 
» the offensive emanations come through the 
ventilators. 
_ The chief object in the use of ventilators is 
to prevent a greater pressure of the air of the 
wers than that of the external atmosphere. 
is assumed that the gases generated by the 
fermentation of the organic matter always 
“present in sewage might cause the sewer air 
to acquire sufficient pressure to force the 
traps on the house drains connected with the 
wer. I have always doubted very much 
at the sewer gases could acquire a pressure 
sufficient to displace two or three inches of 
water. I have made many experiments in 
reference to the so-called pressure in the air 
of sewers. I have had the sewer ventilators 
closed on considerable lengths of sewer mains, 
and have inserted delicate pressure gauges in 
them. I never observed any pressure except 
of the most trifling kind in the air of the 
sewers when the ventilators were closed I 
_ did, however, notice that in the early morning, 
r often passed into the sewers from the 
eets. This descent of the air into the 
sewer I attributed to the imsuction of air 
Shh the sewer into houses, the drains of 
ich were untrapped or provided with de- 
ive ones. When the fires began to be 
ited in the kitchens, air was drawn into the 
_ street sewers, especially in those parts of the 
_ city inhabited by the poorer classes. Accord- 
ing to my experience, the pressure which 
 oceasionally may be observed in the sewers is 
sometimes caused by the wind, When a 
strong gale is blowing, gusts of wind enter 
_ the sewer through the ventilating opening. 
_ The second object in ventilating sewers is to 
protect the workmen engaged in cleaning or 
repairing them. I greatly doubt that the 
emanations from ordinary sewage are so 
_ abundant and dangerous as to imperil life or 
health. The manholes should, of course, be 
open for some time before the sewer was 
red. Deaths of workmen from inhalation 
wer gases have not been infrequent, but 
s been caused not by ordinary sewage air, 


ne 


paper read at a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
ects of Ireland on May 25th, 1899, 


— 


have not met with universal approval. When 
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but by sulphuretted hydrogen set free from 
refuse from gas works, or from waste gases 
from gas engines allowed improperly into 
sewers, or from other exceptional causes. 

It is worth noting in connection with the 
subject of this paper that the sewers of one 
city, as large as Dublin, are not ventilated at 
all. This city is Bristol. Its sewers discharge 
their contents into a tidal river in which the 
water rises so high that for a large portion of 
the day the sewage cannot escape into the river. 
Bristol enjoys a remarkable immunity from 
typhoid fever, and I am informed that no 
injury to the health of the workmen who 
cleanse the unventilated sewers has taken 
place. 

Notwithstanding the experience of Bristol, 
I confess that I am in favour of the ventila- 
tion of street sewers, though not by the means 
now generally employed. I object to the ordi- 
nary sewer openings in streets which are 
narrow and confined, and I have suggested 
another method of ventilation, which my 
colleague, Mr. S Harty, City Engineer, has 
approved of, and uses under certain circum- 
stances. In order to explain my system it is 
necessary to say a few words in reference to 
the passage of gases through certain solid 
substances. If we take a gas—say oxygen or 
hydrogen—and enclose it in a vessel of metal, 
glass, or glazed porcelain, it will remain there 
for an indefinite period; but if the vessel is 
composed of unglazed porcelain or plaster of 
Paris, the gas will rapidly pass out of it. If 
a galvanic porous cell be connected with a 
glass tube, the latter filled with water, and its 
open end sealed in water, and a vessel of coal 
or hydrogen gas be placed over the cell, the 
water will be immediately expelled from the 
tube. This phenomenon is explained as fol- 
lows :—AJll gases diffuse in right lines in all 
directions. The lighter gases diffuse more 
rapidly than the heavier ones, and all pass 
through porous materials. As coal gas is 
lighter than air, it passes more rapidly into the 
cell than the air in the cell passes out of it, 
and therefore pressure is caused, as shown by 
the expulsion of water from the tube. 

I have applied this property of the diffusion 
of gases through porous materials to the 
ventilation of sewers. Cylinders, composed of 
a mixture of two parts of porcelain clay and 
one of sulphate of lime, 18in. in height and 
6in. in diameter, are used. Four or six are 
inserted in the crown of the sewer, and in a 
chamber resembling that used for the ordinary 
ventilators. The rain that enters the chamber 
from the street is carried into the sewer 
through a small syphon, and no wet can get 
at the cylinders. : 

As the cylinders allow air to pass freely 
through them, but effectually bar the passage 
of micro-organisms, there can be no greater 
pressure in the sewer air than in the street 
atmosphere. Air continuously comes out of 
the sewer, filtered through the cylinders, and 
air as continuously enters the sewer through 
the porous vessel. The action of the filter on 
the air resembles the action of a Pasteur filter 
on water. 

The sewer diffuser ventilator is manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth, 
London, and Burslem, Staffordshire. 

The “fresh air inlets” of the house drains 
are often the outlets for foul air. When they 
are placed in the basement areas of houses 
they not infrequently cause an unpleasant 
odour, Whenever a w.c. is flushed, the air in 
the soil pipe is forced out through the inlet 
into the external air. Mica valves are occa- 
sionally used at the inlets to prevent the gases 
from the soil escaping into the atmosphere. 
They are never airtight, and soon get out of 
order. A better protection against the emis- 
sion of foul air through the inlet would be a 
porous plate such as is used in the diffuser 
ventilator. As every precaution is usually 
taken to prevent even a “ pin-hole” in the soil 
pipe, it seems contradictory that a large 
opening should be made in it. 

In conclusion, I may state that the sewer 
diffuser ventilators have given satisfaction in 
Dublin, and have been found efficacious. ‘They 
have been in use for the last two years, and, 
on examination, have been found to remain 
quite clean. 
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THE DISPUTE IN TH 
BUILDING TRADES. 


ge settlement of the plasterers’ dispute 
has prevented the spread of disagree- 
ment to the other branches of the building 
trades in the country with the exception of 
Yorkshire, and in particular Hull. Here it has 
failed to bring together the parties to the 
dispute, and the quarrel between the Hull 
masters and men is remarkable for the appa- 
rent total absence of any desire to bring it to 
an end. 

A meeting of the Northern Centre of the 
National Building Trade Employers’ Federa- 
tion was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 
last Wednesday, Mr. R. Neill, of Manchester, 
presiding. The following resolution was 
passed :—“ That this meeting approves of the 
formation of a National Conciliation Board 
for the building trade, but before they consent 
to this being formed steps must be taken to 
clear up the matters contained in the York- 
shire manifesto, and they agree to the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cook, Editor of the London 
“ Daily News,” for the Yorkshire Federation 
to have a conference with the whole of the 
eperatives’ unions, and if this is arranged in a 
bona-fide manner the 25 per cent. locked out 
in Yorkshire will be reinstated.” The co- 
operative scheme initiated by the Leeds branch 
of the London Order of Bricklayers is steadily 
progressing. A deputation from the Leeds 
Master Builders’ Federation waited upon the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society at 
their rooms in Park Street, Leeds, last 
Thursday afternoon, with the object of ex- 
plaining the present position of the building 
trade as a whole, and of securing the support 
of the local architects in the existing crisis. 
The deputation was very favourably received, 
and an undertaking was given that the matter 
should be carefully considered and the Federa- 
tion provided with copies of any resolutions 
that might be adopted. 

At the Salisbury Hotel, Fleet Street, on 
Thursday, a conference took place between 
representatives of the National Association of 
Master Builders and of the National Associa- 
tion of Operative Plasterers for the purpose 
of making arrangements for the termination 
of the lock-out. Mr. E. T. Cook, editor of the 
“Daily News,’ presided. The proceedings 
were held in private, but at their conclusion 
the following memorandum was handed to 
Press representatives :—‘ Some discussion took 
place on an alleged breach of the agreement 
at Bromley, referred to in Mr. Hassal’s letter 
of June 10th. The representatives of the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers 
denied and disavowed the action referred to. 
With regard to the last clause of Rule 5 (the 
non-unionist clause), the chairman gave it as 
his definite interpretation that it was intended 
and agreed in the discussions at the confer- 
ences that no man should be objected to as 
‘ specially objectionable’ because he may be a 
non-unionist. This was agreed to. It was 
agreed that notices should immediately be 
issued by the National Association of Master 
Builders withdrawing the lock-out notices, and 
work be resumed on Monday, June 19th.” 
The cost of the plasterers’ dispute to the 
men’s Union is said to be £22,000, of which 
London has absorbed £8,000 


Proposed Improvements at Tipton.—In 
addition to a public park of 34 acres, the land 
for which was purchased in commemoration 
of the Diamond Jubilee, and which is being 
laid by the District Council at a cost of £5,000, 
the development of the adjacent property which 
consists of about 24 acres, mostly lying between 
the new park and the railway has been » 
commenced. It is proposed to remove all the 
old structures on the land, and to erect in 
their place 800 houses of various types. 
According to present proposals the Seven 
Stars Inn is to be demolished and a public 
hall erected on its site. The development of 
the estate is being carried out under the 
direction of Messrs. Perry and. Nightingale, 
architects, of Dudley. 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Sheffield Masons have put in an applica- 
tion for an advance of 1d. per hour. 


Lancaster Plasterers resumed work last 
Wednesday at an advanced wage, namely, 92d. 
instead of 85d. per hour. 


The whole of the Grimsby Bricklayers 
went out on strike last week for an advance 
in wages of 1d. per hour. 


Chester Bricklayers’ Labourers are 
striking for an advance of 4d. per hour, which 
will make their wage 6d. 


The Dumfries Masons’ Strike has been 
settled on the understanding that the masters 
give an advance of 4d. per hour. 


Barnsley Builders’ Labourers have re- 
sumed work on a basis of mutual concession. 
The labourers came out on strike on May Ist, 
because the masters sought alterations of 
working rules, so that they might have greater 
freedom in utilising the work of the men in 
various ways. 


Bricklayers’ Lock-out in Berlin.—The 
Building Trade Employers’ Association of 
Berlin, at a meeting held last Tuesday week, 
decided, with but four dissentient votes, upon 
an immediate lock-out of all the bricklayers in 
Berlin and the suburbs, rejecting the men’s 
demands for a wage of 65 pfennig per hour. 


Four Hundred Carpenters who struck 
work at Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim’s 
shipyard, Barrow, owing to a complaint that 
the joiners were doing certain work on a 
steamer under construction which belonged 
to the carpenters, resumed work last Thurs- 
day, the dispute being referred to arbitration. 


The “Associated Joiners on Tyneside 
gave notice some three months ago of a 
demand for an advance of wages from 94d. to 
10d. per hour. The notice time expired on the 
9th inst. The employers offered arbitration, 
but the men refused, and about 700 have gone 
on strike. About an equal number remain at 
work with non-associated masters, who have 
conceded the advance. 


The Paisley District Strike Ended.—As 
a result of a conference between the represen- 
tatives of the locked-out men and of the 
masters, the builders’ labourers resumed work 
at the beginning of last week at their old rate 
of wages, 54d. per hour. The agreement come 
to, however, is that the wages should be in- 
creased to 53d. per hour from the 19th inst., 
and that the plasterers’ labourers should, from 
August 1st, have their wages increased to 6d. 
per hour, the other labourers still remaining 
at 53d. 


The Stonemasons’ Strike at Wigan, 
which has lasted six weeks, has come to an 
end, The wages are advanced to 94d. per hour 
from July lst. Certain alterations are made 
in the rules, and a Conciliation Board of joint 
representatives is appointed to deal with minor 
disputes. In case of future proposed altera- 
tions in the rules six months’ notice is to be 
given, terminable on May Ist in each year. 
The President of the Board of Trade is em- 
powered to appoint an umpire, failing settle- 
ment by the Joint Arbitration Board. 


Edinburgh and Leith Plumbers’ Strike 
Ended.—At a meeting of Edinburgh and 
Leith plumbers last Saturday week, a letter 
from the secretary of the Masters’ Association 
was read, intimating that at a meeting on the 
previous Friday night it had been resolved to 
adopt the alterations on the rules of working, 
a3 adjusted at the conference of masters and 
men on Friday afternoon. The men, therefore, 
begin work at an increase of 1d., and there will 
be a minimum rate of wages for apprentices, 
while the Examination Board for apprentices 


will come into operation about the end of 
September. 


Edinburgh and Leith Joiners’ Strike.— 
Nearly seventy masters have conceded to the 
men’s terms. An offer of arbitration has been 
refused by the men, and at a meeting of 
Edinburgh joiners’ employers the recom- 
mendation to lock out 25 per cent. of the 
workmen throughout Scotland was favourably 
considered, and a meeting of joiner employers 
throughout the country has been convened for 
next week for the purpose of carrying this 
into effect. The Aberdeen branch of the 
Scottish Building Trades Federation have 
agreed to support the proposal of the Federa- 
tion to pay off 25 per cent. of the men in their 
employment, with a view to bringing about a 
settlement of the Edinburgh strike, on the 
understanding that Glasgow and Dundee join 
in the step. 


The Great Strike in Denmark. — The 
Danish employers have sent a letter to the 
German association of employers in the build- 
ing trade explaining the motives which 
induced them to declare a general lock-out, 
and requesting the latter not to give employ- 
ment to any Danish workmen during the 
continuance of the lock-out. The lock-out is 
producing so much hardship amongst the men 
thrown out of work that a deputation, consist- 
ing of K. M. Klausen, A. C. Meyer, labour 
members of the Danish Parliament, and N. 
Landhye, secretary to the Danish Engineers’ 
Society, have come over to England with the 
object of obtaining assistance from their 
fellow-workers in this and other countries. 
They allege that whilst the Danish employers 
are trying to fill the places of those who are 
locked out with foreign workmen, they are 
appealing to foreign employers not to engage 
Danish workmen ; and, further, that the 
following, amongst other conditions, are in- 
sisted upon by the employers :—(1) .That in 
future no agreements shall be entered into 
with local organisations. (2) That the right 
of the employers to divide and arrange the 
work must be acknowledged by the heads of 
the workmen’s organisations. (3) That fore- 
men must not be members of trade unions. 
(4) That all agreements between the men and 
their employers shall be terminated by three 
months’ notice on January Ist. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Brechin Building Contracts.—The con- 
tracts for the erection of a new block of work- 
men’s houses in St. Andrew Street to the 
order of Mr. William Black, joiner, have been 
given to the following:—Mason, Mr. David 
Crabb ; joiner, Messrs. Black and’ Sons; 
plumber, Mr. George Cuthbert; plasterer, Mr. 
James Gibson ; and slater, Mr. William Fraser 
—all of Brechin. 


The Risk of Employing a Gouty Man.— 
Judge Lumley Smith gave his award in the 
Westminster County Court on Monday last 
week in the case of Lloyd v. Sugg, an action 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The applicant was George Lloyd, a blacksmith, 
of North Kensington, aged sixty-seven, and 
the respondents were Messrs. Suge and Co., 
gas engineers. The plaintiff’s case was that 
he was holding a tool by means of a piece of 
wood, and a boy who should have hit the tool 
with a hammer missed it, and hit the wood. 
Several bones in his hand were broken by the 
blow, and two days afterwards he was dis- 
charged. ‘The defendants’ evidence was that 
no bones were broken, and that Lloyd was 
suffering from gout, which was brought out 
by the jar. The reason he was dismissed was 
because of bad work done before January. 
The boy missed the tool because a spark went 
in his eye. His honour’s view at the former 
hearing was that employers took the risk of 
employing a man with gout in his system, and 
if an injury was received which brought out 
the gout they would be liable to compensation. 


He awarded the applicant 15s. a week. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. “ 


By. 
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New Town Hall for Dukinfield.—A — 
Local Government Board inquiry was held at — 
the Dukinfield District Council offices last — 
Thursday into an application of the district — 
council to borrow about £12,000, principally — 
for the erection of a new town hall, and a 

small portion for sewerage. There was no 
opposition. ee 


wu 


Road Widening in Sheffield—The Im & 
provement Committee of the Sheffield City — 
Council have resolved to accept the offer of the - 
Church Burgesses to throw out 130 square yar 
of land in Coleridge Road for the widening 
thereof, on condition that the Corporation 
carry out the street works over the land, 
estimated to cost £100. te: ae 

Birmingham Requirements.—Ata recent 
Local Government Board inquiry at Birming-— 
ham, it was stated that the Town Council — 
desired to borrow £47,186 for the purposes of 
street improvements, £14,291 for market pur-— 
poses, and - £3,300 for sewerage works and 
surface-water drainage; £30,000 of the sum 
required for street improvements was for the — 
widening of Colmore Row. The next section — 
of the loan was for wood-paving in Resshore 
Road, from Sherlock Street to Priory Road. — 
The work in Great Charles Street was being 
undertaken at the request of the Mason ~ 
University College authorities, the traffic on 
the granite setts interfering with the work in 
the classrooms.- The granite taken up would — 
be used in repairing Kenyon Street. 
work in Pasture Street and Great Charl 
Street, with the repairing of the footpath in ~ 
Wheeler Street between New John Street and 
Great King Street, would amount to £14,170. — 
One thousand pounds were wanted for the ~ 
paving of Church Road, and £2,016 for widen- — 
ing Moat Lane. With regard to the £14,291 — 
required for market purposes, the works for 
which it was required were a new cattlemarket — 
in Montague Street, and the extension of the 
vegetable market. The application for £3,300 
was for sewering Edwardes Street, Ballsall 
Heath, and Church Street. ts eee 
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Sanitary Inspectors’ Association Con- 
ference.—The autumn excursion to Lincoln, 
and Provincial Meeting and Conference at Lin- 
coln, with Sir John Hutton as president,will tak 
place on August 3rd to August 5thinclusive. On ~ 
Thursday, August 3rd, there will be an official — 
reception of the members at the Guildhall by 
the Mayor, Sheriff, members of the City 
Council, and Mr. C. H. Seeley, M.P., after 
which the conference will be opened. 
There will be an extraordinary general 
meeting for the election of members a 
associates, after which the opening © 
the Health Exhibition and a garden pai 
at the Arboretum, at the invitation © 
the Mayor will take place. On the fol 
ing day there will be a council mee 
at the School of Science and Art, Monk’s R 
The council willresume its proceedings at el 
o’clock, when the following papers will 
read :—“ Thirty-three Years of Sanitary W 
in the City of Lincoln,” by H. K. Hebb; “ 
Action of Sun, Air, and Vegetation, on 
face Waters,” by G. M. Lowe; “The Sources 
Underground Water Supplies,” by T. J. Mo: 
Flower; “The Prevention of Smoke,” by I. 
Dee; “Slaughter Houses, and Slaughter House 
Inspection,” by George Anderson ; “ Construc- 
tion and Sanitation of Cowsheds and Dairies, 
by J. F. Skinner; and “Domestic Sanitation,” 
by William Watkins. In the evening a visit 
will be paid to the Corporation Electrici 
Works, after which the annual provin 
dinner at the Saracen’s Head Hotel will 
held, and the day will be concluded by a grand 
tableaux entertainment at the exhibition. On 
Saturday the last day of the conference, vis 
will be paid to the Castle, the Museum 
Roman Remains, the Newport Arch, the Cathe- 
dral, the Old Palace, and the Sewage Works. — 
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Engineering Notes. 


‘The Society of Engineers Visited, last 
_ Wednesday, the London Station and Goods 
% Depot of the Great Central Railway, Mary- 


lebone. 


_ TheTron and Steel Institute’s autumn 
- meeting will be held in Manchester on 
erent 15th to 18th inclusive. The meetings 
_ on August 15th and 16th will be held in the 

_ Town Hall. 


eS Electric Light Installation at Barking. 
_—The official opening of the electricity supply 
works of the Barking Urban Council took 
place recently. The lighting station com- 
_ prises an engine-room, a boiler-house, battery- 
_ room, and a shaft 100ft. high. 


_ Electric Glow Lamp.—Following their 
success at Turin, the Improved Electric Glow 
Taamp Co., Ltd., of 103, Queen _ Victoria 
_ Street, E.C., have obtained a gold medal for 
their lamps at the International Exhibition, 
recently terminated in Rome. The result 
must be highly gratifying alike to the com- 
_ pany and their customers, as testifying to the 
_ high standard of excellency and favour which 
their lamps have obtained. 


a. Overhead Tramways System at Brigh- 
-ton.—At a meeting of the Brighton Town 
- Council last Thursday a scheme of municipal 
tramways was accepted which will effect 
communication between the centre of the 
- town, the Front, and the outlying districts. 
There will be eight lines, and the Tramways 
Committee unanimously thought that the 
_ tramways should be worked by electricity, 
_ and that the overhead wire system was the 
_ best suited to the requirements of Brighton. 
_ It was estimated that the total cost will 
be about £140,000. \ 


oe The Proposed Tunnel to Ireland.—A 
_ conference was held last Monday week of 
members of Parliament who advocate the con- 


_ who presided, did not think there could be 
twoopinions as to the extreme desirableness 
_ of the proposed tunnel. He argued that the 
scheme was practicable, stating that the 
length of the submarine tunnel by the most 
_ favourable route was twenty-five miles, and the 
extreme depth of water eighty-five fathoms. 
__ Lord Spencer moved a resolution to the effect 
_ that the First Lord of the Treasury be asked 

to receive a deputation on the subject, and Sir 
Mark Stewart seconded the motion, which was 
supported by Lord Morris ; the resolution was 
carried unanimously. On the motion of Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, seconded by Sir C. M. Palmer, 
a small committee was appointed to arrange 
for the proposed deputation. 


Kelvedon, Essex—Four Almshouses 
Nantwich—Bridge 


| Selby—Steam Laundry, &e. ... ric 
Wigmore—Alterations to Police Court 
Blaina, Mon.—Schoolroom, &c. oak 
Alnwick—Repairs to Highway Bridges 


Carlisle—Alterations to Asylum 
Gloucester—T wo Cottages 


Wardle, Lancs.—Slating, &c. .. 
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Cwm, near Ebbw Vale, Mon.—Additions to ‘School e Aberystruth School Board 
Edinburgh—Extension of Boiler-house, &c. “a, a 


Bundoran and Belleek—Stationmasters’ Houses CS Great Northern Railway (Ireland) Co... 
Hill End, near St. Albans—Hospital Block, &c. ... .. County Lunatic Asylum Committee ... 
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Trade and Craft. 


THE ANDERSON PATENT 
COUPLING. 

The Anderson patent lead pipe coupling is a 
capital appliance for connecting all sizes of lead 
pipes and lead toiron pipes. It possesses great 
pressure resisting powers, as is shown by the 
tests applied by Mr. W. H. Stanger. He 
applied a pressure of 1,000lb. 
per square inch to the No. 2 B 
4in. coupling, when the lead 
pipe burst, but the joint itself 
showed no signs whatever of 
leaking. The lead pipe used 
weighed 1:46lb. per foot. He 
also tested the No. 4 B jin. 


rough, brass finished, or nickel plated, and 
necessitates the use of no special tools or 
detailed instructions. The patent lead 
expanding pliers, Fig. 3, are of great use in 
expanding the ends of lead pipes, and prevent 
any danger of buckling or bending the pipe. 
They are not only useful in fitting the Anderson 
coupling, but are of great value in all kinds of 
plumbing work, being much better than the 
old-fashioned wooden cones hitherto used by 
plumbers and coppersmiths. Any of our readers 


coupling, and in this case 


applied pressure up to 1,200lb. 
per square inch. ‘The result 
was that the lead pipe, which 
weighed 2-41b. per foot, burst 
some 7in. from the joint. His 
opinion was that in order to 
really test the absolute strength 
of the tightness of theecoupling 
itself, it would be necessary to fit it to piping 
capable of withstanding higher pressure 
than the coupling. Fig. 1 shows the 


Hig. 3. 


method of coupling two lead pipes, which 
are easily and quickly adjusted. The 
advantage of the coupling for lead to iron 
pipes is the combination of union, joint, and 
nipple. Fig. 2 represents lead and iron 
pipes joined in a very strong and neat 
way. This coupling is supplied in the 


desiring further information with regard to 
this coupling can obtain it from the Anderson 
Patent Pipe Coupling Syndicate, of Clun 
House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


The Cefnywaen New School, near Car- 
narvon, is being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 


Railway Contractors sued for Damages. 
—In the First Division of the Edinburgh Court 
of Session last Wednesday, before Lords 
Young, Trayner, and Moncreif, the settlement 
was intimated of an action by Wm. Paton, 
junior, labcurer, who had sued Messrs. Rober- 
M’Alpine and Sons, railway contractors, ot 
188, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, for compenf. 
sation for injuries. The plaintiff was a fire- 
man inthe employ of the defendants upon a 
railway in connection with a contract which 
they have with the Edinburgh and District 
Water Trust, near West Linton. On February 
23rd he was standing on his engine, which was 
pushing a waggon, when the waggon left the 
rails, and, rearing up, jammed the pursuer 
against the fire-box. His right leg was so 
severely injured that it had been necessary to 
amputate it. It was averred that the railroad 
was in a defective condition, and that it was 
not regularly inspected. The defendants 
denied this, and said that the pursuer under- 
took his work knowing the risk of injury 
involved init. They were willing to pay the 
plaintiff reasonable compensation. It was 
stated that.the plaintiff had accepted an offer 
of £111 and expenses. 
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% LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Rural District. Council 
County Council 


Standing Joint Committee 


‘DATE OF FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
Reeirvasy, WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
ee J L d Yorks, Bank-chamb: Halif; 
F ; TAIT AA: Ot el eh te = np tans teeene . F, Walsh, Lanes, and Yorks, Bank-chambers, Halifax, 
Halifax—Stabling and Caretaker’s House, &. ... ore “hanbellor oa ein * Architeuta, Cheliristord, ’ 


J. Bebbington, District Surveyor, Willaston, Nantwich. 
A. H. Thomas, Assistant County Surveyor, Haverfordwest. 


Neyland Pembrokeshire—Police Station... A TERRE Aosoten hy eta Meese [ canis 
1 + r St, Andrew’s Presbyterian Church .., M. Smith, 30, Bellevue-road, Shirley. 
Se en Sts Houten. es a Sf rd _.. Stratford Co.-op. Industrial Society ... Office, 54, Maryland street, Stratford, E. 
Bodmin—Additions, &c., to Constabulary Buildings ... Cornwall County Council ... A ai. HJ, Snell, Architect, Eiymonbh “ 
Knaresborough—Boundary Wall, &c., to Gasworks ... Urban District Council ... de . Clerk, Council’s Office, Knaresborough. 
Manchester—Hospital Buildings’ a id Corporation ... ay: ee aes ... City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 
Steam Laundry Company Limited .. .G. F. Pennington, Central Chambers, Castleford. 


A, Dryland, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. 


English Congregational Church... ‘ W.S. James, Secretary to Trustee, 77, High-st., Blaina. 


Rural District Council ve : 


Magistrates and Council ... 
Lunacy Committee ... 


.«  J.Short, Highway Surveyor, Alnwick. 
. BR. L. Roberts, Victoria-chambers, Abercarn, 
Burgh Engineer, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 
G. D. Oliver, 5, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 


Governors of United Endowed Schools" T, Cadle, Surveyor, Lynwood, Denmark-road, Gloucester, 


Urban District Council 


Chancellor and Hill, 12, Jewry-street, Winchester. 


) Bie! oes: tee M G dians ... " an 3 a 

Hiussloyenear Wincherter—workhouse << ‘atom Guaediang ay EP lay Mangers Maacipa-buldinse, Leeds, 

Pont Ca then: hire—Additions to Fnfiemary 20s i. Saas oe aes. H. Howell, Secretary, Carmarthenshire, Pontcarreg. 
ontearreg, Carmarthens Vicar, Thornham Church, Norfolk. 


Thornham, Norfolk—Repairing, &c., Roof of Church... 1 1 trict Council a S. Brierley, Surveyor to Council, Board Room, Wardle, _ 
Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens-st. Terminus, Dublin. 
G. T. Hine, 35, Parliament-street, Westminster, 


. = re : ne 2 . s = 9 2 a uf ‘ 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 
DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. — 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDINGS—Continued. eo, 
York, Alteration, &c., to Office a .. Yorkshire Banking Company Limited... Bedford and Kitson, Greek-street- eae Leste. 
rls a pac da eas, pel Shelter, and Mortuary Local Board ... ae eas Church, Quick and Whincop, William-street, Woolwiatis® 
7 27 Sedbergh—Extensions, &c., to Royal Hotel L. Chorley eee S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. — 
‘4 27 Halifax—l1 Houses 5 mee oh Webstor and Son, Tee aie AG Ji ackson and Fox, 7, Rawson-street, Halifax. a ra as 
: 27 Great Horton, Bradford—Shop and House ve oar Spencer, 344, Great "Horton-road, Great: Horton, 1 Bradford. _ 
% Barrow-in-Furness—Extensions to Electricity Works 
e = and Sewage Pumping Station a ae ... Corporation ... ag «. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Barrow-in- Furness. 
5 28 Pillaton, Cornwall—Church Restoration ... Pheer H. G. Luff, 64, Chapel- cot Devonport. 
28 Halifax—Detached Villa Residence ... ee aa cagetisas M. Hall, 29, Northgate, H alifax. a 
: 28 Walton-on-the-Naze—Floral Hall, &c. us Coast Development Company, Ltd. C.H. M. Mileham, 1, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W. a5 i 
a 28 Whitney—Blanket Manufactory... i 5 latcaoas ces Kirk and Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. S 
; 29 London, N.—Works at Relief Offices Fi Islington Guardians... W. Smith, 65, Chancery- lane, W.C. E 
. 29 Stockport—Fire Station Sas “= od Watch Committee ... .. Ay J. ‘Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Petergate, Stockpo 
= 29 London, 8.W.—Baths Sy, Wandsworth Commissioners ... Pp laers.* and Cross, 15, Queen-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
ne 30 Brighton—Underground Convenience ee ; Town Council... © = J.C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. _ 
55 30 Chatham—Post Office ©... a : H,.M. Commissioners of Works .. Ofive of Works, Storey’ s Gate, S.W. 
= 30 Bedford—Converting Wards, &e. A x Workhouse Guardians «. H. Young, 35, Maitland-st, Bedford. 
% 30 Swindon—Painting and Repairs BS in Rat «. School Board ... J. Clark, 130, Princes- street, Swindon. 
July Meech Buildings 


June 23 
3? 24 
ese 
” 26 
” 26 
9 26 
9 26 
9 26. 
< 26 
x 27 
As 27 
x 28 
ee 29 
3 29 
as 30 
- 30 
= 30 

July 1 
” 5 
: 10 
4 0 
Ey. 26 
aS 31 

June 24 
as 26 
5 26 
*e 29 

July 3 
9 3 
39 5 

June 23 
7 
33 28 

June 23 
» 2 
spines 
32 24 
Spe 
3? 26 
eee 
°° 26 

27 
oe 
9? 28 
m* 28 
"80 

July 4 
” 5 

June 26 
53 28 

July 1 

9 3 
39 5 
‘A 1L 
% 15 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 
June 27 
” 30 
” 30 
July 3 
os 3 
»» 18 
” 27 
Sept. 1 


London, E.—Works at Town Hall 
Sheffield—Hospital, &c.. avs 
West Ham—Cleansing, Repairs, &e... 
Bexley—Repairs, &c. ... 
Derby—Super Structure to New Depot 
Preston—County Sessions Hall ae 
Saxmundham, Suffolk—Works 
Stamford—Workhouse ... ; 


eee wee 


eee wee wee 


Wimbledon—Public Baths _... * 
Brighton—Alterations, &c., to Library, Museum, ‘&e.... 


ENGINEERING— 
Denton, adr eee aet 
Selby—Laundry Plant ... 
Alnwick—Reservoir cat aa 
Guildford—Reconstructing Bridge a 
Uganda—Steel Trestle Viaducts 4 
Carlisle—Extension of Water Mains 
Gotham, near Basford—Reservoir ... 
Halifax—Bridge Girders, &c. ... 
Maldon, fs eran ete’ 
Horbury—Railway, &c. . 
Staines—Steam Roller ... 
Barrow-in- Farness—Electricity Supply ited 
North Walsham, Norfolk—Sinking avels &e. 
Lichfield—Coal Filter, SCn aise a 
Withington—Culvert, &c. oe 
Shanghai—Tramway Concession 
Ruabon—Storage Reservoir... S 
Bishop’s Stortford, Herts.—Repair of Engines ase 
Weston-super- -Mare—Pavilion Foundations 
Hunstanton—Water Tower and Tank 
Grimsby—Electric Lighting ... 
Tynemouth—Reservoit ... Be 
Christiania—Harbour Works ... 
Rio de Janeiro—Lease of Railways ... 


IRON AND STEEBEL— 
Inverness—Railway Stores... oe bee 
Alnwick—Cast-iron Finger-posts 
Glasgow—Lamp-posts ... 
Knutsford—Wrought-iron Fencing ... 
pingeyono -on-Thames—Fencee .., a 
London, N.—Wrought-iron Shingle Bins . 3 
London, E.C.—Railway Stores 


PAINTING— 
Leeds—Painting, &c. 
Macclesfield—Painting Two Gasholders 
London, 8.E.—Painting, &c., at Infirmary 


ROADS— 
Surbiton—Making-up Roads ... 
Tewkesbury—Paying Flags... 
Withington, Lancs.—Street Works’ acy “a 
Kempston, near Bedford—Street RIGS mT; A mad 
Folkestone—Three Roads se arp: ; Rie 
Geeta Kent—Three New Roads .. lee 7 
London, E.—Granite and Paying Works se <r a 
Tredegar, Mon.—Street Works Se wa Ke CS 
Southampton—Street Works .. 
Winton, Bournemouth—Granite 
North Walsham—Granite 
Thame—Broken Granite ; 
Wolverhampton—Granite Setts 7 
Little Woolton, Liverpool—Macadam ts 
Acton—Paving, Kerbing, and ceerpulnes 
Hales Owen—Paving Works ,,. aF 


aoe 


eee 


aoe aoe ae 


eee 


SANITARY— 
Bridgend—Sewerage Works ... 
London, S.E,—Barging away Dust, ‘ke. 
Hythe, Kent—Sewers Poe 
Wickham Market, Suffolk—Alterations P 
Westminster, S.W.—Sewer and Wood eae Works... 
South Mimms—Sewerage Works... 
Dublin—Drainage Works 


one 


Sanitary. Committee 
Overseers of All cae 
Corporation 
School Board .. 
School Board .. 
Corporation 
Lanes, County Council 
School Board ,. re 
Union Guardians Bos 
Urban District Council 


Paplats: 


Hardingstone Rural District Council .., 
Steam Laundry Co., Ltd. 

Rural District Council 

Rural District Council A 
Uganda Railway Committee 
Rural District Council 
Basford Rural District Council . 
Corporation ... iv 
Rural District Council e 
Lanes. and Yorks, Railway Co. .. 
Rural District Council 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Municipal Council .., 


eee wee 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Conncil - 
Corporation .., 
Corporation ve 
Harbour Management 
Brazilian Government 


tee one aoe 


Highland Railway Co. 
Rural District Council _... 
Trustees of the Clyde Navigation 
Urban District Council 
Guardians... 
Islington Vestry ... 
East Indian Railway Co. 


wee eee 


School Board .., 
Gas Committee re wee is 
Lambeth Guardians... 


aoe see 
wee 


Urban District Council 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 
Corporation ,.. dae ade is 
Urban District Council, at ae 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Streets Committee ... 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Worcester County Council. 


wee eee aoe 


wee 


Penybont Main Sewerage Board 
St. Mary Magdalen’s Vestry, 
Corporation ... = 
Guardians of Plomesgate Union 
Vestry ... 

Rural 4 District Council 
Corporation 


wee 
fee 
wee wee ase 


aoe — eee eee 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, — 


Edinburgh—County Buildings 
Wakefield—Central Buildings 
Buckie, Scotland—Bridge over Burn an 
Harrogate—Kursaal__... 
Lichfield—Grammar School | 
Tendring—Sewerage Scheme .. 


. Plumstead—Municipal Buildings and Public Libr $29 
Otley—Isolation Hospital ng oe Sei 


ane tee eee 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£200, £100, £50 
£50, £30, £20 ... 
£26 58, |. 

| a £100, £75 
£21 ae 
£100, £75, £50... 
£30, £15 


. W. Jaeques, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 


~F, J.C. Marat Town Hall, Brighton. 


Bermondsey F. 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. é 
W. Clarkson, 136, High- street, Poplar. : 
Flockton, Gibbs and Flockton, 15, St. James- r0W, Shefleld. 


Offices, Upland Schools, Bexley Heath, 
Borough Engineer, Babington-lane, Derby. 

H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston. 
J. aah Solicitor, Saxmundham. ; tig 
J. H. Horton, 50, King-street, South Shields. z 
R. J. Thompson, 47, Hill-road, Wimbledon. parc 


J. Haviland, 2, St. Giles’-square, Northampton. 
G. BF, Pennington, Architect, Central- chambers, Castlefon x 
H. W. Walton, Clerk, ‘Alnwick. ¥e 
N. Lailey, 16, Great George-street, Westminster. 7 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S. Ww. aa 
G. Armstrong, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. — 
G. and F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborou: he 5 
E.R. S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town H. 
H: G. Keywood, Engineer, Market-hill, Maldon. : 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. : 
G.W. Manning, Surveyor, Council's Offices, Ashford, Stai 
ers , Waller, & Manville, 29, Gt.George-st., Westmins 

= Pu th Mellis, 264, Gresham House, | Old Broad-street, E.C. 
G. F. Reader, Engineer, Chasetown, near Walsall. 
A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. 
J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, Lon 
Dennie and Son? Engineers, Ruabon, ay 
eer Council’s Offices, Bishop’s Stortford. 
H. Nettleton, Engineer, Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare, 
Stevenson and Burstal, 38, Parliament- street, Westmins 
M. Petree, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. ss 
J. Manserzh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Commercial ‘Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W.- Be 


O. Kennedy, Stores Superintendent, Inverness. 
H. W. Walton, Clerk, Alnwick. 
ay é: eRe ouz IS) 16, Robertson-street, Glasgow. es 

Downes, Surveyor to Council, Knutsford. 
‘ H. Hope, Union ffices, Kingston-on-Thames. _ "8 
SPR Barber, Vestry Hall, Islington, N. 2 
A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Offices, Nicholas-ane,E. Cc. 


a 


W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Teed 
— Newbigging, Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 
Guardian’ 8 Offices, Brook-street, S. = 


S. Mather, Surveyor’s Office, Victoria-road, Surbi ) 
W. Ridler, Borough Surveyor, Tewkesbury. 

A. H. Mountain, Suryeyor, Town Hall, Withingto1 
W. Payne, Clerk, Offices, Bedford-road, Kempston. 
H. B. Bradley, 52, Sandgate-road, Folkestone. 2 
Marler and Co., 95a, Gloucester-road, South Kens 
S. G. Ratcliff Clerk , White Horse-st. Commercial-rd. 
W.C; Widdowson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Tredegar. 
W.B.G. Bennett, Engineer, Municipal Offices,Sou: ; 
WE. Streather, Surveyor, Council Offices, Winto 
Surveyor, Council Offices, North Walsham. 
D. W. Slocombe, 27, Park-street, Thame, 
J. W. Bradley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. — 
R. Simmons, Suryeyor, Grange-lane, ‘Gateacre, oF: 1 
ar eens Council Offices, Acton. = 
H. Garrett, County-rd. Surveyor, Shire Hall, Wo re 


E. Cousins & Son, Engineers, Palace-chbrs., West st 
Ryall, Vestry Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa-rd.,. 

E. 8. Wilks, 2, Douglas-avenue, Hythe, a 

Henry J. Wright, 4, Museum-street, Ipswich. 

Survey, Vestry Offices, Westminster. 

W. H. Mansbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet, 

S. Harty, City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin, 


BY aoe ADVERTISED, 


Midlothian Coiinity Council, 


Wakefield Industrial Society, Ltd., aera? ak 
Commissioners. : 
Co ration. A 


. Brown, Clerk to Go ors, Li F 5 
: See psn vernors, Ty chfeld. 


Edwin Hughes, Clerk, Ves Hall, Maxey 
C. V. Newstead, Clerk, Whatheatie Chace Joint 
‘Committee,’ Union Offices, eee 
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- Property and Land Sales. 


CHADWELL HEATH, ESSEX.—Adjoining the G.E.R. 
- main line station, ten miles from town, and close to 

_ ITiford, the highly Ae ree and fully ripe FREE- 
: HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of 58 acres, occupying 
- anunusually fine position, with extensive frontages 
_ to existing roads, and yery favourably cireumstanced 
- for immediate development to cope with the rapidly 


Gravel subsoil. 


R ESSRS. ~“KEMSLEY will SELL the 
; above by AUCTION at the MART, E.C., on 
MONDAY, JULY 10th, at TWO o’clock, in One Lot. 
__ Particulars of Messrs. KE. F. and H. LAnpown, solicitors, 
53, New Broad-street, E.C. ; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 
_ 41, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C., and at Romford 
and Woodford Green. ib 


FINCHLEY.—Important Sale of about 24 acres_of 
exceedingly eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
cupying exceptionally fine and elevated positions 
on the main London road and Nether-street, five 
minutes from Finchley Junction (G.N.R.), eight miles 
_ from town, and unquestionably some of the choicest 

land available in the northern suburbs for immediate 
_ building operations. 


5! ESSRS. KEMSLEY will SELL by 
aa AUCILION at the Mart, E.C., on MONDAY, 
- JULY 10th, at TWO o’clock, in Four Lots, the valuable 
Freehold Properties, comprising the attractive resi- 
dence, Field Cottage, Ballards-lane (the main road to 
- Barnet), together with the outbuildings and grounds 
extending to about ten acres, and having valuable 
frontages to Ballards-lane and Long-lane; the highly 
important block of Building Land of nearly nine acres, 
situate nearly opposite the above, with extensive 
frontage to the main road; two blocks of very eligible 
Land, with valuable frontages to Nether-street, and 
_ comprising an area of about three and a quarter and 
two acres respectively. Hach of the properties lend 
themselves very readily to economical development, 
and are in every respect adapted and thoroughly ripe 
~ for the erection of a superior class of property, for 
pasioh. the demand at Finchley is much in excess of the 
Supply. « : 
__ Particulars of Messrs. Carter, VINCENT, Douguas, 
Jones and Co., Solicitors, Bangor; of A. Sroxrs, Esq., 
Solicitor, 48, Bedford-row, W.C.; and of the Avc- 
TIONEERS, 41, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C., and at 
- Woodford Green and Romford. 1 


TF1O LAND SOCIETIES, BUILDERS, and 
— SPECULATORS.—LEATHERHEAD, Surrey.— 
Valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATH of about 
10 acres, occupying an elevated site in close proximity 
to the town and its two railway stations, to be SOLD 
“by AUCTION by Messrs. WHITE and SONS, at the 
Swan Hotel, Leatherhead, on FRIDAY, JUNE 23rd, 
1899, at Five o’clock, in One Lot. The property is ripe 
for development, and there is a valuable vein of gravel 
_ on it available for road making, 

For particulars and conditions of sale and plans 
_attached, apply to Messrs. WHITE and Son, Auctioneers, 
Land Agents, and- Valuers; or Messrs, Hart, SCARES, 
and Hopes, Solicitors, both at Dorking and Leather- 
head. = 
ia SALE DAYS for the Year 1899, 

i Messrs. 
' LAAREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 
4% BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. beg to 
announce that the undermentioned dates have been 
fixed for their AUCTIONS of FREEHOLD, Copyhold, 
and Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Life 
; nterests, &c., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 


_ Other appointments for intermediate Sales will also 
be arranged, 

_ Thursday, June 22 
Thursday, June 29 
_ Thursday, July 6 
Thursday, July 13 
_ Thursday, July 20 
Thursday, July 27 

_ Thursday, Aug. 3 
_ Thursday, Aug. 10 


Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO. publish 
in the advertisement columns of ‘‘The Times,’’ 
“Standard,” and ‘‘ Morning Post,” every Saturday a 
list of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 
issue on the first of every month a schedule of proper- 
ties to be let or sold, comprising landed and residential 
ates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, City 
offices and warehouses, ground-rents, and investments 
generally, which will be forwarded free of charge on 
application.—No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple Bur, and 18, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. 


Thursday, Sept. 21 
Thursday, Oct. 12 
Thursday, Oct, 26 
Thursday, Nov. 16 
Thursday, Nov, 23 
Thursday, Dec. 7 
Thursday, Dec. 14 


By order of the Trustees of the St. Clement Danes 
_ Holborn Estate Charity, High Holborn.—Letting on 
_ Building Leases of Valuable Sites for Shops, Trade 
_ Premises, and Dwellings. 

TP\HURGOOD and MARTIN have received 
instructions to LET by AUCTION, on building 
Leases, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28th, 1899, at TWO 
o'clock precisely, in Three Lots, Nos. 101 to 104, High 
Holborn, and neighbouring PLOTS of LAND on the 
east and west sides of Dean-street, well situate in and 
near the main thoroughfare from the City to the West 
End, in one of the busiest and widest parts, having 
‘areas varying from 7,374ft. to 3,121ft. respectively. 
AAA Beenie sites for important shops, warehouses, 
and dwellings. 

_ Particulars and conditions of letting, with plans, may 
had of Messrs. J. C. and W. W. Isaacson, Solicitors, 
_ New-inn, Strand, W.C.; H. C. Borns, Esq., 
ond House, Great Trinity-lane, E.C., Architect and 
eyor to the Trustees; at the place of sale ; and of 
UCTIONEERS, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


_ growing demand for small villas in this locality. 


: 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ; 
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NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates K.I.B.A., Perchard 
Ls 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 

useunm, 


RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence, Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CARDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 13 

octagon, 12s. to 16s. per cwt.; Chisels, 6d. Ib. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from }in., 
44d, 1lb.—E. DEatey, Moore-street, Sheffield. 6 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two, 


ANTED, at a small Terra-cotta Works 

near London, a thoroughly experienced KILN- 
SETTER and BURNER (to fill up time with pressing). 
Abstainer preferred.—Apply, stating terms, to ‘‘ Kiln,” 


* Box, 1074 ** BurnpERS’ JOURNAL’”’ Office, 1 


(eenEety SURVEYOR (ASSISTANT) 
required; must be thoroughly competent to 
measure up, abstract and bill.—Reply, stating ex- 
perience and salary required, to M. and C., 106, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham, 1 


RCHITECT AND SURVEYOR’S 

ASSISTANT required in Leeds office. Must be 

good draughtsman. One with a knowledge of 

quantities preferred. State age, experience, and 
salary. Apply Box 1096, BurzpERs’ Journat Office. 1 


LERK of WORKS WANTED for an 
important Ecclesiastical Restoration. State full 
particulars and salary desired to ‘‘No. 133,” care of 
Castle Lamb and Storr, 133, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 1 


ENRY HOPE AND SONS, LIMITED., 


wrought steel window and casement makers and 
glass roofing contractors, require a London REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, with knowledge of the trade. Good 
opening for a smart, energetic young man. Preference 
given to one with experience in drawing office.— 
Apply by letter, stating qualifications and salary 
required, to 55, Lionel-street, Birmingham. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


A RCHITECTS and QUANTITY SUR- 
VEYORS —Temporary ASSISTANCE rendered 
in taking-off, measuring, &c., either by commission or 
the hour ; reference given.—‘* H, R, A.,’”’ 30, Fontarabia- 
road, Clapham Common. 1 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 


written, works measured, and variations adjusted 
by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years 


experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,”’ office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 28 


LERK of WORKS desires RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT (age 26); varied experience, alterations, 
sanitary work, working and detail drawings, specifica- 
tions, and quantities; moderate salary ; highest testi- 
monials.—Box 1084, BurtpERS’ JouRNAL Office, 1 


BLE ASSISTANCE.— WORKING and 
DETAIL DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, PERSPEC- 
TIVES, TRACINGS, 


QUANTITIES and SPECIFICATIONS, DIFFICUL- 


“TIES of PRACTICE advised upon. 
F BRENT, 34, Great James-street, W.C. 1 


a Bee eS ASSISTANT (disengaged), 

four years varied experience in Architect’s and 
Surveyor’s Office; good draughtsman ; usual office 
routine,—Box 1099, BurtpERs’ JouRNAL Office, 3 


TELEGRAMS : 


Dividitore London,” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Axcuitxor & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH ...- - 


ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 


s. a 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 
SixLinesorunder .. .. aa Feta! 
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AND ALL ENGAGED IN STONE- CUTTING. 


J. G FAULDS’ 


IMPROVED 


Multiplex Stone-Cutter. 


Any person manufacturing these Tools will be liable to 


prosecution for infringement of Patent. 


THus—E IMPROVED TOOLS for stone-dressing combine lightness with great efficiency. 
in working, with perfect freedom from the annoyance of bad sharpening, tempering, or other 
defects. They possess double the advantages of the AMERICAN TOOTHED TOOL, by 
having, in a handy and convenient form, double teeth, or a chisel and “ tooling drove ” com- 
bined, the efficiency and economy of which a PRACTICAL MAN WILL SETTLE IN 
A FEW MINUTES. 


The outstanding merits of the MULTIPLEX STONE-CUTTER are its simplicity 
and economy, They are simple in construction. The Handles are made with a slot (see 
below) in which the Cutter is inserted, and the Tool is complete. There are no screws or 

joints in the Handle to give trouble in fixing or removing the Cutter. They are 
economical. By the use of these Tools a great saving is effected, all the loss of time, 
trouble, and expense incurred in getting the ordinary tools sharpened being avoided. 
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s 


Two sample Tools, with six Cutters, sent carriage free to any address in 
the Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order for 2s. to the 
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J. G. FAULDS & CO., 
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No, CCXXIX. 


J An Architectural Causerie: 


. Architecture in the 
_ Novel: ‘‘The Return 
of the Native.” | 


PERHAPS no 
novelist has inter- 
woven descriptions 
of landscape and 
surroundings so intimately with the move- 
ment of the story, and the actions of 
_ the chief characters as Thomas Hardy. 
ft is not without reason that the land 
_ of his birth and art, says Lionel John- 
Son, was called after its ancient name 
_ Wessex. “Thomas Hardy would have us 
feel the sentiment of historical continuity 
_ from the old times to ours; the storms of 
" _ violent fortune, the slow touches of change 
__. which have left their trace upon the land 
__ (and we might add the architecture) whilst 
___ leaving it at heart the same.” He does for 
_ the Wessex country that which a German 
ig ‘novelist appears to have partly done for the 
German nation, tracing, from generation to 


sentiments in each period, the effects of new 
and at first crude and undisciplined thought 
‘operating upon and gradually supplanting 
the old. In the background of these present 
_ day dramas—with their characters, some 
ancient and mediaeval, others partly touched 
___ by modern thought and emotion, others again 
who have caught the emotional trend, but 
lack the power -and will to direct them- 
selves wisely in the new channels—is the 
history of Wessex and its inhabitants; some- 
__ times touching the reader closely, as in that 
- deseription of the shearing in the ancient 
say barn, in which the picture of to-day in its 
setting of four hundred years does not 
_ produce that sharp contrast between ancient 
and modern times; at others appealing 
_ to us in a more remote strain, as in the 


er 


its 
"ete “His imagination would then people 
the spot with its ancient inhabitants, for- 
_. gotten Celtic tribes trod their tracks about 
_- him, and he could almost live among them, 
look in their faces, and see them standing 
beside the barrows which swelled around, un- 
___ touched and perfect as at’ the time of their 
erection. Those of the dyed barbarians who 
had chosen the cultivable tracts were, in com- 
parison with those who had left their marks 
here, as writers on paper beside writers on 

parchment. Their records had perished long 
_ ago by the plough, while the works of these 
- remained.” In “ The Return of the Native,” 
_. there are, perhaps, fewer backgrounds of 
- aneient buildings than in “ Tess of the 
— D’Auberville” or “Jude the Obseure,” but 
frequent touches oceur which give an archi- 

_ tectural setting to the scene, quite as clearly 
__ as if an actual edifice had been visualised for 
us, or a vision pictured like the one Jude 


generation, the outward changes and the . 


conjured up of Christminster from the top | 
, of the barn. An illustration of this occurs _ 
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in the second chapter, when humanity ap- 
pears upon Kgdon Heath. 
resting by the wayside on his journey across 
the heath becomes aware of a form sur- 
mounting the barrow. There the form stood 
motionless as the hill beneath. Above the 
plain rose the hill, above the hill rose the 
barrow, above the figure was nothing that 
could be mapped elsewhere than on a celestial 
globe. Such a perfect, delicate, and neces- 
_ sary finish did the figure give to the pile of 
hills that it seemed to be the only obvious 
justification of their outline. Without it 
there was the dome without the lantern; 
with it the architectural demands of the 
mass were satisfied. The scene was strangely 
homogeneous; the vale, the upland, the 
‘barrow, and the figure above it amounied 
only to unity.” Although in this, perhaps, 
finest novel by Thomas Hardy there are not 
so many deliberate pictures of the old world 
and its architecture, a second and third 


perusal will increase the reader’s admira- | 


“The Reddleman | 


| in the shape of a fan. Some were large and 
near, glowing scarlet red from the shade like 
wounds ina black hide. Some were Maenades 
with wing faces and flowing hair. These 
tinetured the silent bosom of the clouds above 
and lit up their ephemeral caves which seemed 
thenceforth to become scalding caldrons. 
Perhaps as many as thirty bonfires could be 
counted within the whole bounds of the dis- 
trict. It was as if these men and boys had 
suddenly dived into past ages, and fetched 
therefrom an hour and deed, which had before 
been familiar with this spot. The ashes of 
the original British pyre which blazed from 
these summits lay fresh and undisturbed in 
the barrows beneath their tread. Festival 
fires to Thor and Woden had followed on the 
same ground and duly had their day.” The 
passages chosen illustrate the beautiful yet 
sober way in which the reader is made to feel 
how one age is linked to another, and how in 
the slow changes taking place from time to 
time, there stands out some custom, some 
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BEELEIGH ABBEY, MALDON. 


tion for the genius of the writer, who, while 


unfolding a powerful tragedy of absorbing | 


interest, is also giving us a picture of the past 
inhabitants who peopled the spot, their 
struggles, customs, and art, suggesting by 
the spirit rather than by the cataloguing of 
facts. In Chapter III. there is a wonderful 
description of the custom of the country, in 
which the actual scene described seems to be 
almost overshadowed by the. pictured sug- 
gestion of the past. It is too long 
to quote the whole of it, but one or two 
extracts may give the reader some idea of the 
way in which a scene in the present is given 
an historical value, and made more impressive 
by being deftly linked with the past. “ Red 
suns and tufts of fire, one by one, begin to 
arise, flecking the whole country around. 
They were the bonfires of other parishes and 
hamlets engaged in the same sort of com- 
memoration. Some were distant and stood 
in a dense atmosphere, so that bundles of 
pale straw-like beams radiated around them 


DRAWN BY H, F. WARING, 


(See p. 805.) 


local rite, some ancient edifice which marks 
the road along which we have come, and 
makes present the doings of our ancestors. 
Another passage suggestive of the past 
is that where Yeobright, a very modern 
young man, and an itinerant open air preacher, 
lectures from the top of the ancient tumulus. 
“ Round him upon the slopes of the barrow, a 
number of heathmen and women were re- 
clining or sitting at theirease. They listened 
to the words of the man in their midst who 
was preaching while they abstractedly. pulled 
heather, stripped ferns, or tossed pebbles 
down the slope.” This scene—not at-all an 
uncommon one at the present day—with the 
itinerant preacher holding forth as did his 
ancestors from some ancient land mark, such 
as a poultry cross or a market place, reminds 
us of the time when the freemen gathered 
round the moot hill to “order their own in- 
dustry and to frame their own laws.” Both 
they and the Yeobrights sought and seek the 
same end, G, Lu. M 
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- On Reflection. 
THE bject of the 
RN Gt Retna of the Royal 


Academy Again. Academy is like the 


_Hastern question : it is always with us,—in a 
more or less acute form. It has been crop- 
ping up at intervals during the last sixty 
years, and, if the present national indifference 
_ to artistic matters continues so long, it seems 
likely to form a subject for debate for sixty 
years to come. We are not aware that the 
Academy has been doing anything unusually 
heinous within the past few weeks, but for 
some reason or other there seems to be just 
now a general agreement to bring its short- 
comings once more prominently before the 
public. The “Morning Post” has been 
devoting a good many columns to letters 
setting forth anew the familiar indict- 
ment: the disregard of the recommenda- 
tions of the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1836 and the Royal Commission 
of 1863; the acceptance of privileges and the 
repudiation of the responsibilities they imply ; 
the unfair treatment of outside artists; the 
bad management of the annual exhibitions, 
and soon. The “ Daily Chronicle” has pub- 
lished an article showing how the Acade- 
micians monopolise “ the line,” and leading to 
the conclusion that it is almost useless for the 
unprivileged person to send to the Academy 
at all; or, to express the matter in the mathe- 
matical form adopted by the author of this 
curious investigation, the outsider’s chance of 
getting his picture hung on the line is exactly 
1 in 181. Other newspapers have chipped 
in with more or less interesting suggestions 
and comments, and Lord Stanley of Alderley 
has emphasised the criticisms by making them 
the text for a series of questions addressed to 
the Government in the House of Lords. 
Altogether there has been quite a little flutter 
of interest in the Academy during the past 
few days. 


LorD SALISBURY’S 
reply to Lord Stanley, 
of Alderley, was significant in its way. It 
was characterised by that sarcastic humour 
with which the Premier is wont to enliven 
the discussion ‘of matters he regards as of 
merely trifling importance. The questioner 
had recited some of the unfulfilled recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 36 
and the Royal Commission of 763, and had 
asked whether the Government would give 
effect to these recommendations. To the 
plain man it might seem fairly obvious that 
a national institution which has been weighed 
in the balances and found wanting by two 
separate parliamentary inquiries ought to be 
compelled to put its house in order, or to 
lose some of its special privileges. That 
however. is not Lord Salisbury’s view. It 
strikes him as a humorous thing that anyone 
should expect the recommendation of a Royal 
Cominission to be earried out. Apparently he 
looks upon a Royal Commission as a sort of 
parlour game—innocent recreation for winter 
evenings; if the commissioners make a 
report, no one should treat it seriously,—it is 
all part of the game. The concerns of Art 
are utterly trivial in Lord Salisbury’s eyes. 
“We are much too busy,” he says in effect, 
“to trouble about these trifling matters. 
Why notlet the Royal Academy muddle on 
as it has done in the past? It is really not 
much worse than it would be likely to be if 
' we make it a Government department. And 
_ as for what a Royal Commission has said, we 
_ need not trouble about that, nobody pays any 
,;, attention to Royal Commissions.” Lord 
“Stanley of Alderley is reported to have 
declared himself “quite satisfied ” with this 
_ reply, to which we can only say that some 
a) people are very easily satisfied. And so the 
_ question of reform is brushed aside for awhile, 


Art’ as a Joke. 


* movement. 
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That it will emerge again is as certain as the 
rising of to-morrow’s sun. But is it nota 
melancholy commentary on the present state 
of art culture and art enthusiasm in England 
that the Prime Minister can treat in this 


jocose and flippant way a question of vital 


importance to every artistic interest in the 
land,and scarcely a voice be raised in protest ? 


“SOCIALISM as a 
living creed is a 
thing of the past, 
butit has given birth to much more dangerous 
reptiles. They are so shapeless that their 
capacity for harm is quite obscure to the 
peaceful citizen whose mind is rightly filled 
with his own immediate business concerns. 
The deadly poison to the life of industry and 
to social peace that lurks in subtle guise 
within the hidden fangs of this nebulous 
offspring of socialism is not discerned by the 
many: they are only attracted by the glitter- 
ing, many-hued seales of its rainbow-form.” 
These awe-inspiring words are a contribution 
by the “Liberty Review,” the organ of 
the Liberty and Property Defence League, 
to the discussion of the interesting and 
not unimportant question of the proper 
limits of municipal enterprise. Our con- 
temporary has observed—what is indeed 
a fairly patent fact—that there is a growing 
tendency for local authorities to concern 
themselves with many matters that have 
hitherto been either wholly neglected or 
regarded as belonging to the special preserves 
of the private speculator. That the people 
of a locality should, through their represen- 
tatives, establish and manage for the public 
good such undertakings as gas and water- 
works, tramways, markets, baths, and 
libraries, seems to our contemporary a state 
of affairs so monstrous that it can only be 
fitly characterised by the amazing metaphors 
we have quoted. We have no doubt that 
many of our readers to whose lot it has 
fallen to have a share in the erection 
of a free public library or a municipal 
swimming bath, or in the carrying out 
of some other of those undertakings 
that fill the soul of the doctrinaire indivi- 
dualist with a consuming rage, have experi- 


Municipal Enterprise 
and its Foes. 


enced an added pleasure in their work from , 


the consciousness that it would tend rather 
to the well-being of a community than to 
the aggrandisement of an individual. How- 
ever that may be, it is not easy to mistake 
the signs of the times; the trend of modern 
life is towards collective action in matters 
that concern the community as a whole. 
Though we are far from maintaining that 
every recent development of municipal enter- 
prise has been wholly wise, we are in no doubt 
as to the essential rightness of the general 
The L. and P.D.L. will arrest it 
if they can, but their efforts are not more 
likely to succeed than those, let us say, of 
the natural history student who should seek 
to extract deadly poison from the hidden 
fangs of a nebulous reptile. 


THE traveller who wants a 
beautiful trip through an 
unspoiled country will find 
it on the Newhaven and Dieppe route to 
Paris; at Rouen the line strikes the Seine— 
there a wide estuary with wooded islets ; the 
scenery is that of Sussex, a semi-circle of 
downs rising behind the old capital of Nor- 
mandy with its grey old towers and the 
immense spire of iron openwork which 
Viollet-le-Duc added to the cathedral shoot- 
ing up into the clear sky. From this point 
to Paris the railway crosses the river no less 
than twenty-two times; the whole country- 
side is a garden of farms and orchards, with 
village spires here and there, and chateaux 


The Seine. 


surrounded by that close growth of young | 


timber which bespeaks at once a frugal people 
and the operation of the Code Napoleon. The 
stream soon begins to narrow, but it is every- 


1 


ful method of seeing the town and are 


terms, the designs they have submitted. ~ 
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where quite a rustic river with only an — 
occasional barge and rarely a pleasure party. — 
Within the cireuit of Paris it aitatts an 
extraordinary contrast to the Thames; its — 
average width is 180 yards, though it is some-— 

what more at the Pont Neuf; the water isa — 
clear green and spanned by a great number — 
of bridges at very short intervals in clean-cut 
light stonework. Itisembanked throughout, 
but has this peculiarity: theretaining walldoes 
not rise sheer from the water; there isa towing _ 
path on each side of such width as toresemble — 
a beach, and upon it at all times may be seen 
immense heaps and mounds of sand and — 
gravel for building and other purposes: the — 
height of the embankment and the great size — 
of the buildings tend undoubtedly to dwarf — 
the stream. The service of steamers—“the — 
swallows of Paris”—is excellent ; they are — 
screw boats, with plenty of seats, and pass 
incessantly up and down the river, from — 
Vincennes in the south-east to Meudon in 
the north-west. They afford a breezy, delight- 


5 
exceedingly popular with all classes ; but 
next year they will be thronged, for the river — 
passes right through the exhibition grounds — 
between the Hiffel Tower and the Trocadero. — 
The Seine lacks the majestic width of the — 
Thames, with its great docks and shipping, — 
the busy life of our commercial estuary, but 
it is bright and clean, and adds much to the — 
beauty of Paris; its most picturesque part 
is where it divides into two channels sur an 
rounding the little island on which stands — 
Notre Dame. At night it is beautiful with 
its many lights on the banks, its red lamps 
on the bridges to guide the steersmen, and 
the illuminated steamers shooting swiftly — 
beneath them. London has a grander stream, 
but much remains to be done before it is 
thoroughly utilised for passenger traffic and 

made as beautiful as the Parisians have made 
the Seine. 
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EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS. 


Ts response to our invitation for designs — 
for a country house, 1: arm 


. 


134 Sets of Drawings 


have been submitted. These will shortly be 
adjudicated upon by Mr. Edward 8. Prior, — 
who—as we announced last week—has con- 
sented to act as assessor. We hope to he 
able to publish the awards, together with 
reproductions of the winning designs, in our 
next week’s issue. 0 ae 

By kind permission of the Committee of the 
Architectural Association, eT aiee 


‘vagy 
A Public Exhibition 


of the designs submitted will be held at the 
rooms of the Association, 56, Great Marl- 
borough Street, W., on Monday, July 3rd, 
to Saturday, July 8th, between the hours 
of 10 am. and 7 p.m. ~ Ai 
In addition to the commission for 
building of ‘the house at Hythe, which w 
we hope and expect, fall to the lot of the 
author of one of the premiated designs 
we hope to be able to place ep 
Other Commissions oy 
in the hands of some of the architects who 
have taken part in this competition, another 
client having intimated his, intention of 
erecting houses on another estate from some — 
of the designs sent in. Thus; not only the 
winner of the first premium, but five or 
other competitors will, we have reason to 
believe, have an opportunity afforded them 
of carrying out, on the usual professional 


MALDON. 


A PICTURESQUE ESSEX 
VILLAGE DESCRIBED WITH PE 


° AND PENCIL. 


By H. F. WARING. 
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‘ROTH from the historial and artistic point 
VD of view Maldon is interesting to artist and 
dent alike. Many stone implements of 
Neolithic man have been found here, and dur- 
ing the excavations in connection with the 
Southend Railway, Roman remains, including 
s, terra-cotta vessels, and implements of 
various kinds were come upon. About forty 
miles from London, situated on a hill, Maldon 
commands a splendid view of the surrounding 
country, the beauty of the scene being con- 
‘siderably enhanced by the winding Blackwater 
stretching away in the distance. 
_ Walking up the steep hill from the station, 
after passing various interesting buildings, 
‘amongst others St. Peter’s Church, now dis- 
used, the Town Hall,and some fine old Georgian 
houses, we come to All Saints’ Church, one of 
the most interesting churches in the county. 
This is built in stone and flint and is especially 
interesting for its unique tower, which on plan 
is in the form of an equilateral triangle. This 
ower has both semi-circular and lancet win- 
ws, and is probably of the T'ransition period. 
surmounted by an hexagonal spire, having 
naclesatits three angles. Various theories 
e been put forward to account for the 
ngular plan—-amongst others, that it is 
lematic of the Trinity. The church con- 
s of a nave of four bays and aisles of three ; 
ie pillars supporting the arches have clus- 
d caps, they are of Purbeck marble and very 
cate. The south aisle, formerly a chapel, 
icated to the Holy Trinity and containing 
chantries, was founded by Robert D’Arcy, 
died in 1428 and is buried here. When 
was extended its interesting piscina was 
din the newer east wall. The very fine 
ly English sedilia on the south side 
acts attention, as does also, above this, the 
carving running round the Early Decorated 
windows. The windows, in themselves, are 
also very fine. The north side of the church 
is Perpendicular, and the north aisle was taken 
down during the last century. 
_ The east. window is especially noticeable, 
This is of the same date as the sedilia, 1276, 
and the tracery is supposed to be the finest in 
the county of this date. This has been filled 
in with modern stained glass. Portions of the 
rood screen, consisting of very well carved 
anels, may be seen at the west end. 
however, have been covered with 
ss put on varnish while wet, to 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, MALDON. 
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represent stonework, as I was informed with 
pride. Formerly many good brasses were in 
this church ; these, however, have mostly been 
taken from their stone beds. 

Passing through a gateway opposite the 
tower of this church, we enter the courtyard 
of the Blue Boar Hotel, where some good 
half-timber work on the left hand side is to be 
seen. The Harls of Oxford occasionally re- 
sided at this house previous to its becoming a 
hostelry, and we find it mentioned in 16382. 

The barn at the Spital Farm is certainly 
worthy of note. This is a Norman building, 
cruciform in plan, in the materials of which 
Roman tiles and bricks are found:ig consider- 
able quantities, giving rise to the hanes that 
the site was probably in former times occupied 
by a Roman edifice. Formerly it was a 
hospital for lepers, dedicated to St. Giles, 
and is said to have been founded by one of 
the English kings. In the reign of Henry IV. 
it reverted to the Crown, the master of the 
hospital having failed to do his duty. 

Beeleigh Abbey was, in Medieval times, a 
religious house of much importance. It 
belonged to the Premonstratensian order— 
an order instituted in 1120 by the Archbishop 
of Magdeburg. Though much of the old 
place has been altered, a few of the old apart- 
ments happily remain unchanged. The abbey, 
according to the authority Leland, was founded 
in 1180; the monks migrated from an adjoin- 
ing monastery at Great Parndon, Essex, and 
eventually became a powerful and rich com- 
munity. 

The church, it is thought, once stood in the 
garden of the abbey, though no trace of this 
can now be found. The abbey consists of a 


group of buildings dating from all periods; . 


the plan, roughly, is in the form of a rectangle 
with projecting transepts. On the entrance 
door a curious knocker is seen. Continuing 
through a small archway, we arrive at a 
passage having a large doorway at the end, 
which formerly probably led to the cloisters ; 
on the right a blocked up Tudor door- 
way is seen, which led to a still existing 
apartment — the refectory. ‘This measures 
about 40ft. by 20ft., and is divided down its 
length by a row of three columns of Purbeck 
marble. These columns are about 6ft. high, 
and upon them rests a groined roof, supported 
on delicate corbels, opposite the pillars; these 
are all different. The groining is plain, con- 
sisting of chamfered stone ribs. The date of 
this room is probably about 1225. In the place 
of four lancet windows on the front wall are 
two large Perpendicular windows, and traces 
of two others. In the western wall is a large 
fireplace, the spandrels of which are filled in 
with carving. ‘This is supposed to have been 
the canopy of the tomb of Henry Bourchier, 
Earl of Hu, in Normandy, and Hssex, Lord 
Treasurer of England, and his lady, Isabella 
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Neville, sister of Richard Plantagenet, Duke 
of York (father of Edward IV.), both of whom, 
it is known, were buried in the chapel of the 
Virgin Mary in this abbey. He died in 1483. 
An Early English stone vaulted chamber is 
to the north of the refectory, running east and 
west, with a lancet window at the east end 
and a door opposite. Over the refectory is a 
large room, also about 40ft. in length, with an 
open Tudor wooden arched roof; this was 
probably the dormitory. At the south end is 
a screen of oak panelling, reaching from a 
cross-beam, resting on brick-nogged stud-work 
into the roof, which it touches only by a king- 
post. The windows in the east front wall are 
evidently Tudor insertions into Harly English 
lancets. These are six in number, of two 
lights each. The sills are glazed tiles, red and 
yellow, of the unusual size of 10in. square. 
On the west side are three large Early English 
lancets, possibly doorways, now bricked up. 
The doorways on the landing are also Early 
English, and the doorways on the other side 
of the passage lead to some Elizabethan rooms, 
which are quaint in character, but have not 
the remarkable features of the earlier work. 
The south-west apartment has in its north 
wall two good Perpendicular windows, each of 
two lights, mullioned and transomed ; these 
are very close together, and are now blocked 
up. Directly beneath the two windows is a 
blocked up Early English doorway, corre- 
sponding to the one just against the present 
south door. ‘This was probably a passage 
leading to the cloisters on the ground floor. 
The apartment over this, on the second 
floor, which is reached by the original oak 
stairs, is called the penance chamber. Beyond 
this is an inner chamber, without any sign of 
a window ; this was probably used for extreme 
penance. Externally, seen from the south 
door, the brickwork between the upright 
timbers is noticeable for its varied patterns. 
Turning to the right after leaving this 
doorway, we get from the outside the best 
view of the oldest and most interesting work 
of the abbey, but this purely Early English 
work is much spoiled in appearance by the 
presence of a more modern rough stone 
buttress. The chief feature is a very good 
double doorway, which is the entrance to the 
chapter-house. This is popularly called the 
chapel, but the want of a piscina and dis- 
tinctive east window disproves this theory. 
Entering by this door, we find that the 
apartment runs east and west and is divided 
by a row of three octagonal columns, 7 ft. high, 
of Purbeck marble. These, together with the 
ecorbels, are of inferior workmanship and 
rather later date than those in the refectory. 
They support a groined ceiling, divided into 
eight bays, four of which have bosses. At the 
east end are two square-headed decorated 
windows, one blocked in, the other partially 
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£0, formerly of two lights each and cingfoiled 
heads. The west end is the part of most 
interest. The double doorway, divided by 
triple jamb shafts, with the corners richly 
carved with dog tooth mouldings, has on each 
side a small window consisting of double 
lancets, divided by a jamb shaft with a quatre- 
foilabove. Inside on the walls over the door 
are traces of a red-coloured frescoed pattern, as 
in the cellar to the north of the refectory. In 
both the north and south walls are two lancet 
windows, also a decorated window on the 
south, now partially blocked up. The very 
oldest work is at the southern end of the east 
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front, where a square headed, a narrow lancet, 
and a curious low-crowned window are to be 
seen outside; these are all early English. 

St. Mary’s Church, standing on what is 
probably a Saxon foundation, calls for 
attention. Of the old Saxon church no 
remains are left, but of the Norman we see 
traces of the characteristic stonework, built 
into the buttresses to the tower of the new, 
whilst remains of the old Norman chancel arch 
are still visible. In the seventeenth century 
the tower collapsed, damaging the body of the 
church considerably. In 1628, Charles I. 
granted a royal brief for subscriptions where- 
with to erect a new tower, which was rebuilt 
in red brick. This is a singularly graceful 
tower ; at the same time the huge buttresses 
give it the appearance of massive strength. 
This tower, which is very conspicuous on ap- 
proaching the town up the Blackwater, was 
originally used as a sea mark, and the hexa- 
gonal lanthorn of the beacon still exists. This 
church was totally restored when the rood 


staircase in the old north wall was disclosed. 
A decorated doorway and the perpendicular 
windows are amongst the most interesting 
features. 

In Chequers Lane, built into the wall of the 
Friary garden, may be seen many old stones, 
some being worked. These are most likely some 
remains of the old Carmelite friary that once 
stood on this site. 

Leaving Maldon and crossing the Blackwater 
we come to the quaint little hamlet of Hey- 
bridge. The ancient name, which is used in 
the Domesday Survey, was Tidwolditune. The 
squatold late Norman church of St. Andrew first 
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arrests attention. This building was founded 
in the time of Henry I. between 1160 and 
1181. It consists of nave, chancel, tower, and 
south porch. The tower, curiously, is wider 
than the nave and lower, and is supported at 
its south-west angle by a large buttress, whilst 
at the north-west angle is a stair turret. In 
the three sides of the tower are windows, and 
in the jamb of the north one are many Roman 
tiles. The nave walls are Norman, and the 
characteristic semicircular doorways still 
remain intact. Two good Norman windows 
are in the nave wall. Internally, steps to the 
rood loft are still extant in the north wall, 
whilst remains of a piscina and a Purbeck 
marble font bowl remain. Some carved 
brackets under the central nave beam are 
interesting, as are also some old pews. 

Besides the buildings mentioned are many 
more, all interesting, whilst numerous old sites 
and foundations are scattered throughout the 
district, making it one of great interest to the 
antiquarian. A word, too, must be said for 


the natural beauties of the place. The attieb,| 
indeed, need not go far to find them. D 

he fancy red-roofed cottages, he has but 
to cross the Blackwater, and, turning, 
on a still evening, he will see Maldon, ~ 
enshrouded in a faint mist, whilst scattered — 
here and there gold and crimson patches flash — 
out, as the last rays of the departing sun ~ 
glint on the old tilework. Landscape, perhaps, 
attracts him more. Let him shake off drowsy 
sleep at break of day, and hie him along the ~ 
sea wall to the saltings, where the herons 
lazily flap, and the curlew, in keeping with the — 
intense loneliness of the scene, utters its 
mournful cry as it passes overhead. Here will 
delight seize upon his very soul, for surely — 
nothing was ever more magnificent than the 
great glowing orb now fast appearing above 
the horizon,—the oozy mud and glistening — 
water endeavouring to find in their depths an 
echo of its grandeur. j 


ARCHITECTURE: WHAT IS IT ?* 


By JAMES A. MORRIS. ‘a 


TE venturing once again to lecture before 

the Edinburgh Architectural Society, 
largely consisting as it does of the younger 
architects of Edinburgh, I think it will be 
well if I at once recognise that Architecture — 
touches and overlaps many arts and many 
minds ; and whatever our individual yeseniaeae 
may be, or in whichsoever field of art we 
labour, we have a strong and common bond 
uniting us all, whether, indeed, we be direct 
workers in its broad fields, or more happily, — 
perhaps, of those who help and encourage such 
by reason of sympathetic appreciation. and 
friendly counsel. 

In this room then, I take it, we are all, 
whethenpby actual work or by sympathy, labour- 
in some fashion together, and seeking in 
greater or less degree to make not our own 
lives only and our own surroundings, but the 
lives and surroundings of others also, less” 
complex and more in harmony with the Simpli- 
city of that great and beautiful background 
of Nature, before which we stand, out of 
which we come, and part of which, in ROPES 
measure, we also are. as 

To this end, and to the better approsiania no 
of the purpose of my paper, I will try to make 
it as simple and as little technical as possible, 
and, in speaking of Architecture, I will endea- 
vour to treat of it as [ think you would wish; 
not in its technical or archeological aspec i 
but in its human, and greater, and wider, and 
living meaning ; as of a thing potent and rea 
as are hate and love, fear, life or death; as, 
indeed, the dominant art, and not without 
some meaning also, the mother art; for in 
her and under her domination all art, of what- 
ever kind, reaches its highest excellence, 
whether, indeed, it be sculpture, or painti 
or the humbler, but scarcely less beauti 
achievement, of the craftsman’s handiwo 
Severed from Architecture, these all loose mt 
of power and sweetness, and, as the migra 
easel picture is less noble in degree when 
than as a gem in the architectural setting. 
the more separate and divided the arts live, 
much do they become less in power a 
potency. For, itis but a truism to say, 
family of art is one and undivided. ‘ 

Rather, then, than speak only of the hist 
of Architecture, which we all know, or of a 
of its great cathedrals and churches, entranet 
as such a subject must ever be, I would pre 
to speak of the thing itself, of its spirit, of 
what to my mind it is; and to endeavour 
show you that, to be an art at all, and n 
merely building, it must be an expression— 
best, perhaps, when an unconscious, but none 
the less real, expression—of ourselves and 
our aspirations, such as they are; not lease : 
of our everyday lives. 

Weaskourselves, then, what is Architectu 
Let me try to answer. A year or, two age 
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le waiting in a bookseller’s shop, I chanced 
pick up the first volume of the then recently 
lished “‘ Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” in many 
$ an interesting and up-to-date work, fairly 
representative of one side of modern thought ; 
and as an architect, curious to see what its 
nition of Architecture might be, I turned 
the subject, and there, in the very first 
tence of the article, I found it written, that 
<, hitecture is the art of building or con- 
struction.” Now, while this may be accepted 
as an undoubtedly popular definition, it seems 
to me that one might quite as accurately define 
y as the art of grammar; for, if it be 
cepted that a knowledge of building or con- 
structing is to make one an architect, it may 
be quite as reasonably and as logically argued 
t a knowledge of grammar will make one a 
t—a contention as unreasonable and illogi- 
‘surely, as it is absurd. 
try is not merely the art or science of 
mar; neither is Architecture merely the 
or science of building or constructing ; 
nd we must draw a very broad distinction 
tween these two. An architect must un- 
ubtedly realise his architectural conceptions 
xy the aid of good materials and sound con- 
uction ; but it does not follow that either a 
owledge of materials or the science of con- 
uction, or both, must of necessity make one 
architect. The science of grammar, how- 
sound its legs and wind, will never raise 
3 to those lofty heights of imaginative 
ght wherein a man dreams dreams and 
s visions; neither will it open to him the 
windows of earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
and show him the glories within, which, having 
elf seen, he can thereafter sing of to his 
ws. Moreover, while writing is one of the 
s, and perhaps the principal means, a poet 
of expressing his thoughts, it must yet be 
mbered that all who write are not poets ; 
ther, to my thinking, are all who build 
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at, then, is Architecture? Poetry is 
thing more than writing; and Architec- 
something more than building. Neither 
_ polished verse or balanced rythm, that 
es the truest poetry, any more than it is 
ssive care that constitutes big and noble 
nking. First there must be in the heart the 
ig of the poet, the musician, the architect, 
then the means to voice the song will not 
1 wanting. An old Scottish painter, a deep 
hinking and kindly man, said to me many 
s ago, “If aman has a real story to tell, 
nething that the world is waiting to hear, 
1e means of telling the story will come 


grammar, and building, I fear we must 
uth say they are of the earth, earthly. 
try, and the power to live the arts, is of 


origin, and can only be spiritually exer- 
ietid Giaccincd. It will be well, then, for 
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us, I think, to consider of Architecture as a fine 
art, as it is, and not as merely utilitarian, or 
even commercial in its aims or end. If this be 
so, we must then, accept of it as something 
serious, something ennobling, existing in the 
same high world as poetry and music, and the 
sister arts; all of which are but different voices 
uttering the same high thought—“ Truth! ” 
which, said Corot, “ is the first thing in Art, and 
the second, and the third. If a man knows, or 
cares, nothing for this spirit in Art, this ideal, 
then is he no true artist; and if he has this 
spirit, let it be never so feeble a spark, and does 
not submit to it and walk up to it, then is he 
no true man.” Theaim of an artist cannot be 
the accumulation of wealth, or the attainment 
of personal and selfish ends alone; but rather 
to live, as lived Michael Angelo, and, like him, 
to establish it as a principle that, “ to live in 
credit is enough, if life be virtuously and 
honourably employed for the good of others 
and the benefit of posterity.” This, then, is 
the spirit in which, I take it, we should all 
work, if we wish that our work should give 
pleasure to others, or be in itself at all lasting. 

If we would only be content to be simple, 
and to think simply and naturally, then in 
the end would we learn to think bigly and 
well. Self-consciousness and affectation would 
much disappear, and if we cannot be great 


- in ourselves we will at least be fitted to 


possess that next best gift, the power of dis- 
cerning greatness in others. 
to play with our art, neither can we afford to 
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prostitute it, without hurt to our truer sensi- 
bilities. 

None can trifle with, or lightly treat, what 
one reveres, and the lines of Matthew Arnold 
are as true of Architecture as they are of 
Poetry :— 

What poets feel not when they make 
A pleasure in creating, 


The world, in its turn, will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating, 


Or, as Holman Hunt recently said to painters, 
“Tf a work does not, on sober examination, 
give you the conviction that nature in that 
place is sweeter or nobler than you thought 
before, it is not good to you.” 

Is it uncharitable, then, to think that 
this is different, surely, from the spirit in 
which much of our modern work is carried 
through, wherein some seem to run architec- 
ture as they would a commercial business, the 
end and aim of which appears to be to get 
increase of work, and thereby money, for- 
getting how true in Art, above all else, are 
the words of Thomas Carlyle :—“The deepest 
depth of vulgarism is that of setting up 
money as the Ark of the Covenant.” If we 
admit the necessity that to live one must 
make money, it does not follow that one must, 
of necessity, make that money by architecture. 
Now, we must be careful to distinguish be- 
tween what has come to be called the pro- 
fession of architecture, and Architecture itself ; 
the which are two very different things. To 
this end, it may be well for us to-night, in 
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seeking to consider of what Architecture is, 
to disassociate from it altogether the merely 
money-getting or material business element, 
of which, in our daily work, we have all a 
sufficiently intimate acquaintance. Now, in 
this connection, here is a proposition, per- 
haps a fact, worth pondering; that as an 
almost invariable rule, and one with few ex- 
ceptions, the biggest businesses in the archi- 
tectural world, and those in which, if ever, 
architectural fortunes are made, are precisely 
those run on purely commercial principles, 
and those also are the businesses in which the 
architectural quality of the work is nearly 
always in the inverse ratio to the amount of 
work done. And why? Is it not because, 
through press of business, the principal often de- 
generates into the office feeder, merely bring- 
ing the grist to the mill, and leaving it to a 


MALDON HILL. 


more or less competent staff to attend to its 
grinding? While the deepest depth of all is 
surely that in which a lightly principled man 
gets into his employment a gifted draughts- 
man whose shoe’s latchet he is, architecturally, 
unworthy to unloose, and by whose skill, and 
by whose brains alone, work is produced, of 
which he has been incompetent to guide a 
single stroke, barely to suggest a single form ; 
but which he claims as his own, and publicly 
says so, because, forsooth, it emanated from 
his office, and he has paid for it. To my mind, 
and in plain English, such a course is perilously 
near simple fraud—and fraud, too, of the 
meanest kind. For surely none would ask 
another to paint a picture, or write a sonnet, 
and subscribe it with his own name! Or 
would any honest man draw a cheque on 
another’s credit? The law punishes the one 
as fraud, because what is stolen is money; 
but the other filches brains only, and is 
ofttimes accounted an able organiser. 
Thaveread somewhere, that Herbert Spencer’s 
opinion of every-day architecture is poor, and 
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perhaps what I have indicated regarding 
its so-called professional, as opposed to its 
artistic side, may be a possible cause. He 
writes (I think my quotation is correct) :— 
“Of all the arts, Architecture is the only one 
that has not been far surpassed by the 
moderns, except only statuary ”—he is speak- 
ing, I take it, of classic architesture—‘ and 
as architects persist in copying the works 
of other men and other times, society has no 
respect for their productions.” This latter 
pronouncement is irritating, because it is 
true; and is condemnatory of the senseless 
introduction of all forms and details in our 
buildings merely because they are old, for- 
getting altogether that they are in themselves 
sensible and beautiful, because they are parts 
of the expression of an ideal, and portions of a 
complete, but past, architectural faith and 
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achievement; just as in the human figure, 
each several part is necessary to, and fitly 
fulfils, its own function. Add to a leg a s-cond 
foot, or an additional finger to a hand, and 
the result is a monstrosity, little less offensive, 
than the ignor.:nt interchange or senseless 
reproduction of old forms and details, from 
which the use, and meaning even, have in the 
transfer been severed. Architecture must he 
creative, not selective; least of all, selective 
without knowledge. 
Mr. Gladstone, again, was no inconsiderable 
observer, and had never a word, I think, of 
praise for modern architecture. One cireum- 
stance in domestic architecture terrified him— 
the redundancy of bad ornament. “ You will 
find,” he once said, “that the architect had 
either a horror or a dread of leaving bare a. 
single square foot of wall, as if there was 
something indecent in so doing ;” and he fitly 
added, *“‘excess of ornament is of all things 
the most hostile to a due appreciation of 
proportion, because it is in proportion to the 
perception of breadth and beauty and line, 


and in the adjustment of lines one to another, — 
that the esseace of the art lies; andinthat 
you will find the hope of attaining high excell- _ 
ence in great work.” I have purposely directed 
- your attention to these two opinions, because — 
they are the expression of men of culture, — 
intellectual prominence, and even, perhaps, of _ 
genius—men who, although not architects, are 
yet capable of expressing an opinion upon 
architecture which is of value. 
To few men is a great mission in the arts _ 
given. A, genius may be born perhaps once in 


a century; but is not genius after all just the 
power of seeing beyond and behind the surface — 
of things; or as Coleridge has it,“ One who _ 
carries the beauties of childhood throughout — 
life.” : 
As artists you and I may be very ordinary 
people and in our work commonplace enough, 
but let us at least seek to possess an ideal,and 
an unselfish one. eal 
You may have been reminded a year or two 
ago, as I was, during the centenary celebra- — 
tions of Thomas Carlyle, of one of his greatest — 
utterances :—“ All work is religion; and — 
whatsoever work is not religion, may go and ~ 
dwell among the Barbarians, Antinomians, — 
Spinning Dervishes, or where it will: with me 
it shall find no harbour.” No one, therefore, — 
who does the best that in him lies, need be — 
ashamed of his work. Of what one may be © 
ashamed, is affectation and insincerity. In 
architecture especially, affectation is weakness, 
and insincerity is contemptible. % on 
Our question,“ Whatis Architecture?” Isas — 
yet unanswered, and no one can define it for — 
-us in words. If, however, we have eyes to see, — 
and the power to understand what we see, we 
will find an abundant answer in every line of — 
a Greek temple, in every stone of a Mediaeval 
church, and in all work that is high in — 
aspiration, joyous in realisation, noble in con- 
ception, and true in itself. Thus, was it, I 
feel sure, in those Renaissance days, wherein _ 
it was difficult sometimes to say, whether an 
artist was most of architect, painter, or 
sculptor. Those, whom it has become the 
custom to call “the old masters,” often ex- 
pressed themselves, more or less powerfully, 
in them all, They built, they painted, they 
made the dead rock all but live. Is suchan ~ 
age possible again? Scientific analysis, and 
commercial success, are the tests by which 
most things are judged; but still good work — 
here and there is being done, and a hopeful 
sign is that among the better painters and art 
workers of the day, decorative feeling anda — 
knowledge of the power of line is again being 
sought after andfound; and when one realises __ 
that the consummation of line power is Archi- _ 
tecture, is it over daring to assert that when 
a truer knowledge of what Architecture is 
becomes again universal, then also will it — 
be found that under its roof-tree alone will a — 
a real union of the arts be possible? — a 
Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of hisalways — 
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beautiful passages, writes: “I find I never — 
weary of great churches.’ It is my favourite — 
mountain scenery. Mankind was never so — 
happily inspired as when it made a great 
cathedral—a thing as single and specious as a 
statue to the first glance, and yet, on examina-— 
tion, as lively and interesting as a forest in — 
detail. .. I could never fathom,” he 
adds, “ how a man dare to lift up his voice to — 
preach in a cathedral.” Is not that a sublime — 
touch? “mountain scenery!” The great 
stillness and majesty and awe of the eternal 
hills, their grandeur and exquisite beauty, 
their mysterious sympathy. That one touch, 
to my mind, is the essence of religion, as 
Carlyle puts it; and yet, that mankind should — 
have seized the very soul of the mountain, 
and, in a great cathedral, incarnated it in 
stone and lime. ~ ae 
If not, then, in Architecture, the earliest of 
all the great arts, wherein is their union to be 
found? To it the painter, the sculptor, t 
artist, the craftsman, of all degrees, ha 
brought their best gifts. In it their work 
ever found its most fitting shrine. W 
else, than in a great church, can an altar-p 
—the divine love of the crucifixion, the human 
love of a Madonna—find best its material 
counterpart? Where else do the glories 
stained glass awaken so responsive thought: 
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Where else is music so grand, and solemn, and 
helpful, as when it soars to the highest of 
heights, and fills the loftiest of dim vaults 
_ with its voice, human and divine; while the 
light from rich glass suffuses its full tones 
with kindred colour? Can the arts dwell 
together more fittingly united than when 
_ enshrined in such architecture? Can any 
great picture gallery, be the light never so 
E perfect, give the same sense of unperplexed 
rest to any art work as does a great church? 
It somehow, to me, seems to breathe the spirit 
: of those most exquisite of all lines, in all lan- 
guages :— 
i. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
_- . He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
I once heard Architecture defined—and, at 
first utterance, I was much surprised—as “a 
_ materialised embodiment of faith raised to 
_ the glory of God in all its parts and details, 
_ symbolising His divine attributes.” Perhaps 
this attempt at a definition is not wholly 
_ wrong; and, at least, most thinking men will 
_ give it higher place than that other definition, 
_ “Architecture is the art of building or con- 
_ structing.” 
Therefore it may have been that in those 
_ older days, wherein artists laid what was best 
in them at the feet of worship, they were wise 
_ in seeking their inspiration from the highest 
source, and in offering there the best gifts. 
_ Architects, painters, sculptors then joined 
_ hands in one person, or in a brotherhood ; 
and a real union of the arts may again, 
_ perhaps, be found when artists realise their 
_ kinship and their common need; for their 
_ manner of thought, and work, and aim, are 
indeed one. 
_ Contrast, then, this past relationship with 
_ the present divorce. In our own day, and as 
_ society becomes more complex, art is in danger 
_ of becoming specialised ; and there has grown 
- up, in consequence, a severance between the 
_ arts, and a dislocation of art terms, which is 
_ altogether unnatural. In painting, we have 
now the portrait painter, the landscape painter, 
_ and all sorts of varieties. Just as in architec- 
ture, have we not the church architect, the 
_ house architect, the hospital architect, and 
_ many others? Now, wherein such men 
_ become specialists, is not because architecture 
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- complete knowledge of the utilitarian or 
practical requirements of their particular 
_ subjects. A man may~have the most con- 
_ summate knowledge of hospital requirements, 
_ and may build a most perfect hospital—so far 
as immediate hospit.l requirements are con- 
cerned—but while such requirements are, in 
_ themselves, most excellent and necessary, they 
- ean yet never, in themselves, be Architecture. 
_ By a large section of the general public, 
_ however, they have, unfortunately, as I think, 
_ come to be so recognised ; and an architect is too 
_ often judged, not by his architecture, but by 
_ his practical knowledge and skill; and therein 
-lies much of evil. Now, I do not wish 
anyone to go away with the idea that archi- 
_ tects ought to have their heads in the clouds 
and nothing at all to do with what concerns 
_ the practical needs of our day. On the éon- 
_ trary, we have in truth a great deal to do 
» with them; only they are not in themselves 
_ Architecture. 
Now, itis not by any means impossible to 
_ make the most prosaic of buildings architec- 
_ tural. Instance, Dance’s Newgate Prison. 
Architecture is not a mere covering, separate 
_ and apart from what it covers, like a garment, 
_ which may be taken from off one and worn 
equally well, perhaps, by another. It is not 
only the outward expression of that which is 
_ within, but it is a part of it; and every line 
or feature, every detail, which is without mean- 
ing, and which is not essential to the building, 
should be unsparingly removed. The whole 
building should express what it is, and what 
the architect has to say by it, just as a picture 
_ speaks, or a poem, or music. This is what I 
_ take to be the spirit of Architecture, and of all 
_ the arts; but it is not, I much fear, generally 


ours. In this Society, however, none of us, I 
feel sure, belong to that exclusive class of 
people who can see no good thing at all in the 
ublic; but neither do we fall down and 


ee va 


is specialised, but because they possess a very ~ 


_ so understood by the public, to its own loss and - 


blindly worship the voice of the people as the 
voice of the gods. In a general way, we all 
much respect the public, and where a matter 
of the heart is concerned the public is often 
right. But the public, all the same, is hard to 
be interested in what does not apparently 
affect it. Applied science appeals to it strongly, 
because its marvellous results meet directly its 
daily needs; but Art, which is equally real, 
only less direct, and more subtle in its applica- 
tion, it does not care to be puzzled over, and 
what the public does not easily understand it 
dislikes, and even resents. Any sentiment it 
has to spare it likes to have invoked by senti- 
ment, plain beyond a doubt. A woman 
in black, young if you will, crying! An 
empty cradle! A little sock in her hand, or a 
shoe! ‘Take the most pathetic and sacred 
grief on earth, only make the crape broad 
enough, and the attitude the conventional one 
of woe, and the public is content, forgetting 
all the while, that a true painter can impart 
to the woman something of the divine holiness 
of God’s love; and our share, in the mystery 
of what we call death ; and can open for us, in 
part also, the windows of heaven, so that we 
can, in some measure, see with Him, into the 
revelation of the beyond. My wish is to try, 
imperfectly enough, I know, but yet in so far 
as Imay, to utter something of the truth and 
nobleness of Art, and to lift it, at least a little, 
beyond the current exchange of pence, 
shillings and pounds. I know that the public 
well likes to see what it considers value for its 
money, and no one can blame it; but the great 
mass of the people have their eyes so blinded 
to what art really is, that a large portion of 
them are content with a German lithograph ; 
and an oleograph is, to them, as eloquent as a 
Madonna by Raphael. Unfortunately, by many 
of all classes, Art is much looked upon as athing 
to minister to their pleasure, or amusement. 
To some, it is merely the “correct thing,” 
and therefore right. It is in many mouths, 
but in few hearts. Now, our Cinderella 
is just waiting for her Prince. There 
have always been individuals, or groups, with 
quiet insistence, telling us of better things. 
In our own day, take the pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood. See Whistler among the 
prophets; and in Scotland, look at what is 
called the Glasgow School of Painting. In 
Architecture, is there not also a shaking of the 
dry bones? With the encouragement afforded 
you in Ediuburgh by the example of one still 
happily among you, as among us—for I speak 
as a Scots architect—surely you in Edinburgh 
have especial cause of confidence and hope. In 
any case to you younger men it is that much 
of the future belongs, and the time seems one 
of promise. 

Consider some of those famous pictures 
which in recent years have found welcome 
place in many homes. Look at certain modern 
metal work, certain fabrics, pottery, glass, 
furniture. Surely there is not wanting indica- 
tion of better things in these ; and could such 
things in themselves be, were there not an art 
culture, an art knowledge, or an art desire, 
somewhere in the land? Moreover, would 
such pictures, such surroundings, have been 
desired, save by men of taste, or, at least, by 
an awakened appreciation of true art? Art, 
of all things, needs discerning sympathy ; and 
when the people again become artists, then 
must art. again naturally flourish, and with a 
power greater, perhaps, even than of old. 

It is then for the younger men to join with 
painters, and sculptors, and art craftsmen of 
all kinds; learning from them, but teaching 
also. Then you will find that artists are all 
treading the same path and working for the 
same end; and so close is their relation- 
ship, and so needful their mutual help, 
that only so unnatural a thing as divorce 
could ever have separated them ; but, reunited, 
they learn each much of the other’s craft, and 
so united, they may again perhaps, form a 
brotherhood of art. Look at the few, but 
hopeful instances, in which artists and craf'ts- 
men have joined together in our own day. 
See Sedding’s church at Chelsea, where archi- 
tect, painter, sculptor, craftsmen, all worked 
together for a common end. And in Edin- 
burgh, look, if I may venture to allude to it, 


at the wonderful work presently being wrought 
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in the Catholic Apostolic Church in Mansfield 
Place. Would it be possible for this Society 
to yet widen its sphere of influence, to make 
itself a yet. stronger power in the art life of 
Edinburgh by welcoming within its walls and 
bringing within touch of its members, not 
only architects, but painters, sculptors, poets 
—if you can get them—musicians, and art 
craftsmen of every kind ? 

Speaking to younger men always leads one 
to think of training and education, for an 
architect is ever a student, and while avoiding 
all vexed questions of examination, for which 
much can be said against and for, or even the 
training of artists in any branch of art, certain 
words of a speaker at Oxford on some dangers 
of modern education may be aptly quoted. 
“The other danger,” he said, “ was that, under 
undue pressure from without, they should 
lean, for ever so little, to that theory of educa- 
tion which would have us to construct 
machines of so many horse-power, rather than 
to form character, and to rear into true excel- 
lence that marvellous creature called man— 
and should seek to prepare for success in life, 
instead of securing that a man shall always be 
greater than his work, and never bounded by 
it.” 

Now, in Edinburgh, what your art schools 
or training colleges are, I cannot tell, neither 
can I say whether or no in their teaching they 
approach this high altitude. If, however, for 
a moment, I may venture to interpolate a word 
upon the training of -young artists, I would 
say with all my heart I think it well a student 
be taught to draw in clay, or in colour, or with 
whatsoever he will, provided he can best 
express himself therein; and teaching that 
seeks to adapt itself to the individual student, 
rather than to subordinate the student to the 
school, is to my judgment, wise and sound 
teaching. And for architects, Architecture 
should be set forth in its broad and truemeaning 
and spirit, as a living Art, and not an anti- 
quarian fact, as a thing of subtler essence and 
form than either building or constructing 
merely ; and even though in achievement it 
be a thing solid and mighty, to be raised of 
the earth, and on its great surface, it is still 
to be a thing of beauty, a thing also which 
mother earth may, with her other great chil- 
dren, bear proudly on her own broad bosom, 
and be not ashamed. If, then, architecture is 
such as this, visible and real, a thing, remem- 
ber, upon which the light of day is to shine, 
not from one point only, but from every 
quarter under heaven, surely, then, it is not a 
thing to be thought of as a flat surface only, 
or to be taught, as on a drawing board alone, 
with compass and square, but rather asa thing 
to be conceived of in the round, to be walked 
about and looked at and considered; to become 
also in after years a veritable part of nature, 
its asperities softened by her kindly touch, 
and enriched with the vesturing of her glowing 
colour, till in the end it is received by Nature 
as akin to her in spirit, for then those who 
fashion material into architecture shall have 
learnt also that the life is ever “more than 
meat, and the body than raiment.” 

Now, in architecture, I think, it is a good 
thing for a man to have had an Edinburgh 
training. In a past day it was my lot to meet 
many of the younger Edinburgh men in 
London, and whether it was the result of their 
school or their office education I do not know, 
but they were then, and, I rejoice to hear, are 
still, men of abundant promise, taking pro- 
minent place among the architects of that 
great city. And I can speak thus freely in 
your ears, for I am not, in any sense, an 
Edinburgh man. And further, it is always 
pleasant to utter words of encouragement to 
any, when the words so: uttered are those of 
truth and moderation. 

And now, turning our thoughts to other 
lands, let us look for a moment at the 
Florence of the early fifteenth century, and 
consider the training in art and life of one 
Filippo Brunelleschi, born there in 13877. 
Filippo was the son of a notary of good renown 
and a very praiseworthy man. His mother, 
an excellent woman, was one of the noble family 
of the Spini. He was a man little of stature 
and not comely to look upon, but full of 
nobleness of soul, eloquence, and force of 
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character, a kindly man, and of benign and 
amiable disposition. In judgment he was 
calm and dispassionate, and laid aside all 
thought of his own interest and even that of 
his friends whenever he perceived the merits 
and talents of others so required. He knew 
himself, and from the stores of his own genius 
insiructed many. He was ever ready to 
succour a neighbour in all his necessities, and 
he declared himself the confirmed enemy of 
all vice, and the friend of those who laboured 
in the course of virtue. He did not spend 
his moments vainly, and, although always 
busy with his own work, was ever ready to 
assist others. Such is a brief epitome from 
Vasari of the character of the man. In his 
childhood Filippo was taught by his father the 
rudiments of learning with the utmost care, 
and he learned quickly ; but as he grew up he 
would neither follow the calling of a notary like 
his father nor yet that of a physician like his 
grand and great-grandfathers, the latter of 


whom had been a most eminent man. All 
this caused much displeasure to his 
father, who at length placed him in 


the guild of goldsmiths, that he might 
acquire the art of design, he having been 
constantly intent on questions of art and 
mechanics. Filippo set precious stones most 
excellently, and presently over-stepped the 
limits of the goldsmith’s calling. He studied 
the division of time, the adjustment of weights, 
the movement of wheels, and made watches. 
Being seized with an earnest desire to attempt 
the art of sculpture, he sought the acquaint- 
ance of Donatello, then a youth of great 
promise, and a few years younger than him- 
self ; and they became most strongly attached 
one to the other. He studied architecture, 
and decorated houses. He also, in certain 
existing buildings, constructed doors and 
windows, not in the Gothic, but, after the 
manner of the ancients, in the Classic style— 
a thing, apparently, not then very frequently 
done. He executed a statue of Santa Maria 
Maddalena in linden wood for the monks of 
Santo Spirito. He discovered a correct method 
of perspective, then a new art, and made 
many drawings therein. He instructed those 
who worked in tarsia, and from his time better 
work therein prevailed. He turned his atten- 
tion to the scriptures, and attended much the 
disputations and preachings of learned men. 
At the same time he gave earnest study to the 
works of Dante, and discussed all things with 
Donatello ; than whom he could find none 
other, so much to his satisfaction. Now here 
is a characteristic little story of these simple 
days. Donatello had made a crucifix of wood 
for the church of Santa Croce, and asking the 
opinion of Filippo thereon, received for 
answer, that he had “placed a clown, and not 
a Christ, upon the cross.” Donatello, hurt, 
replied “Take wood, then, and make one 
thyself.” Filippo, who never suffered himself 
to be angered, did not reply; but several 
months afterwards, when, with Donatello, 
having purchased in the market place eggs 
and other things, upon which they were to 
dine, and having ‘placed them in Donatello’s 
apron, Filippo sent him forward to his house 
till he should afterwards follow; and when 
poor Donatello entered the room in which was 
a wood crucifix carefully placed, on which 
Filippo had worked during these months, of 
the same size as Donatello’s in Santa Croce, 
he was amazed, and in his amazement suffered 
the contents of his apron to fall unheeded to 
the floor. Donatello’s “Take wood and make 
one thyself,’ had been answered; and he— 
kindly soul—not only confessed himself 
conquered, but declared the work a miracle. 

The talents of these two young men, having 
been perceived, they were commissioned by 
the Guild of Butchers and the Guild of 
Joiners, each to erect a figure in marble, for 
niches in San Michaele; but Filippo, being 
occupied with other affairs, suffered Donatello 
to execute both; and the result is those 
two famous statues of St. Peter and St. Mark, 
which, with his St. George, are renowned far 
beyond Florence and Italy. 

Now, those of you who think competitions 
are a modern invention of the evil one, be 
good enough to listen carefully. In 1401 it 

- was resolved to reconstruct the two remaining 


doors of the church and baptistry of San 
Giovanni—the glorious south doors of which 
had already been executed in 1330 by Andrea 
Pisano. Tuscan sculptors were invited to sub- 
mit designs, and among those who competed 
were Filippo (aged twenty-four), Donatello 
(aged from fifteen to nineteen—the exact date 
of his birth is uncertain), and Lorenzo 
Ghiberti (aged twenty). One year was allowed 
for the preparation of the work—while we 
weakly moderns are asked to design palaces in 
three months—and on its expiration, when the 
works were placed together, and exhibited 
without mottoes—listen again carefully — 
instead of each man crying up his own wares, 
Filippo and Donatello, perceiving that Ghi- 
berti’s was better than theirs, and best of all, 
thsy, by the good reasons they gave, persuaded 
the Signoria and Opera to give the doors to 
Ghiberti, and, that he might alone have all 
the credit, Filippo, when requested to under- 
take the work in concert with Lorenzo, refused, 
“ desiring rather to be first in some other art,” 
than an equal merely with another, and to the 
detriment to both. How aptly to this admir- 
able unselfishness do the lines of our own 
Tennyson apply :— 


An artist, sir, should rest in art, 
And waive a little of his claim ; 

To have the great, poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 


And, by way of contrast, even in those days, 
note hereafter, Ghiberti’s unhandsome repay- 
ment. 
: (To be concluded.) 
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ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1899. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. G. F. BODLEY, 
A.R.A. 


M® W. MILNER FAWCETT presided at 
the meeting of the Institute last Mon- 
day evening, in the absence of Prof. Aitchison, 
who, it was announced, was unfortunately 
indisposed, and was prohibited by his doctor him 
from atteading. A letter was read from Sir L. 
Alma Tadema, expressing his regret that he was 
unable to be present. There wasa fair number 
of ladies at the meeting, and the room was 
full. The minutes of the last meeting were 
taken as read, and members attending for the 
first time since their election were cordially 
welcomed by the vice-president. 
The Royal Gold Medal of 1899 for the pro- 
motion of architecture has been ge ores to 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., F.R.I.B 


The Pisgan tater: 


was made by Mr. W. Milner Fawcett, who 
said he was very sorry that Professor Aitchison 
was unable to be there to give the gold medal 
to Mr. Bodley. Mr. Fawcett said that he had 
known Mr. Bodley for longer than he had 
known any one else in the room. If long 
acquaintance and friendship were any titles to 
having the honour of presenting the medal 
to his friend, he had them. He had alsoa 
further title, in the fact that he had always been 
a great admirer of Mr. Bodley’s works. He was 
a true artist, whose designs and conceptions 
would receive the approval and veneration of 
generations to come. They had the further 
pleasure of welcoming him among them as a 
Fellow (cheers). They all knew the broad view 
taken by the Institute; there had never been 
any wish to coerce any architect to join. 
They rejoiced in having Mr. Bodley in 
their ranks. His work was so well known to 
all of them that there was no comment needed 
from him. The chairman then instanced 
several of Mr. Bodley’s well-known works. He 
mentioned that Mr. Bodley was at first in- 
fected with the 
French Style Fever, 

but he soon overcame it. He said that the 
dean and chapter of Peterborough Cathedral 
were to be congratulated in having obtained 
Mr. Bodley’s services for the restoration of the 
cathedral. All Mr. Bodley’s work evidenced 
his delicate care to obtain simplicity, truth, 


and repose. He had also shown great power — 
in carrying out decorative work in colour. 
It was, therefore, with great pleasure that he 
had the honour of presenting the gold medal 
to him, and he was sure that all the members 
felt the honour of having such a distinguished 
artist among them (loud applause). Mr. 
Bodley, who was received with acclamation, — 
said that in more ways than one he was un- 
prepared to say anything to them that night. 
He had been labouring under the mistake that 
the next day was to be the presentation day. 
The honour they-had given him was unexpected. 
He was afraid he had not been a dutiful — 
member of the Institute. Not many years 
ago he took part with Mr. Jackson and others © 
in writing papers, rather 
Arguing Against Examinations 

as a testfor being an architect. He was afraid — 
the principle had one failing, and that was that 
it was likely to tend towards making the archi- 
tect less of an artist, and making the work less 
of an art, and rather too much of a profession. 
He thought he owed the honour of receiving ~ 
the gold medal, perhaps, more especially to his 
care for what he held to be the most beautiful 
style—English Gothic. (Cheers.) It would be © 
much better if they could obtain one style for — 
their service. They wanted refinement in their — 
buildings. He thanked them all very much — 
for the honour they had bestowed upon him, — 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., spoke of the admir- 
able manner in which Professor Aitchison had — 
carried out his presidential duties during the 
three years he had occupied the position of — 
president, and proposed thata vote of thanks — 
be passed. This was seconded by Mr. H. H. 
Statham, and carried unanimously. Mr. 
Fawcett then introduced : 


The New Chairman, 


who said that he had been filling the post of 
honorary secretary for a number of years, 
evidently to their satisfaction, he was glad to 
say, otherwise they would not have elected 
him as president. When he thought of all 
the great men who had occupied the post he 
was to hold, he was impressed with the 
difficulty of keeping up to their standard. But 
he hoped, with their kind consideration of all 
his actions, to be able to do his duty — 
honourably. After the announcement that — 
the session was closed the meeting terminated. — 
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The Church of St. John’s, Timberhill, — 
Norwich, is being improved by the screening © 
off of the organ chamber on the one side of the — 
chancel, and the utilising ef a portion of the 
aisles on the other side as a Lady Chapel. 
The screen dividing the south aisle has just — 
been finished and is of solid oak. It is per- 
pendicular in style, and divided into five bays, — 
two on either side of the main opening, which 
is closed by ornamental iron gates, somewhat 
uniform with the gates which shut off the 
nave from the chancel. Overhead is a carved 
canopy with dropped tracery, having carved 
cuspings and crockets running toa finial which — 
stands below a heavily moulded and carved — 
cornice, this, in turn, being surmounted by an ~ 
elaborate cresting of a pomegranate design, — 
the fruit carved in varying patterns In the 
top of each bay the tracery is deeply cut with — 
counter mouldings and rich cuspings, animals 
and birds forming the subject. The jambs and 
mullions are deeply moulded, with a buttress — 
standing on a moulded base, carrying a double — 
table set-off. A circular shaft runs from each, — 
having a carved base surmounted by a hand- 
some finial. ‘The bottom panels, intended as 
painted panels, are also headed with tracery. | 
The design is the work of Mr. A. Weston, of — 
Norwich ; and the carver is Mr. C. ay ror 
of William Street, Norwich. 


AN EXHIBITION of special interest 


56, Great Marlborough Street. 
further particulars see the anno 
ment on page 304. 
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E WEST FRONT OF 
BATH ABBEY. . 


—_—— 


By E. M. HICK. 


HIS year, being the 400th anniversary of 
the erection of the present Bath Abbey, 
has been decided to commemorate the event 
judiciously repairing the famous west front, 
id Mr. Jackson, R.A., has been appointed 
hitect by the Restoration Committee. Its 
toration was contemplated early in “ the 
venties,” but luckily had to be abandoned 
om lack of funds before much damage was 
one. I say “luckily,” because what little 
s done was quite sufficient to show that the 
storation would not have been carried out in 
very conservative spirit. Some of the figures 
ave been removed from the upper portion, 
nd stone blocks inserted, out of which it was 
o doubt intended to form their successors, 
Before alluding more particularly to the 
est front, it is necessary to mention one or 
0 historic facts connected with the church. 
John de Villula, First Bishop of Bath, on 
$ appointment in 1092, pulled down the old 
venth century church in which Eadgar had 
nm crowned, and built a vast Norman cathe- 
ral in its stead. The more ancient see of 
ells, which had been without a bishop since 
e foundation of the new see, was united to it 
1218; and from that date Bath Cathedral 
ras allowed gradually to decay, so that when 
as King was appointed Bishop of Bath and 
Vells in 1496, the greater part of the church 
fas a ruin. With this bishop’s appointment 
he history of the present church may be said 
> have begun. He removed the ruins of the 
forman cathedral, and, on the site of the 
ave, began the present church, which, wrote 
he late Professor Freeman, is “the only 
athedral church altogether in the Perpen- 
icular style.” 
‘The story goes that the good Bishop was 
loved to undertake the rebuilding by a dream, 
1 which he beheld the Holy Trinity with 
ngels ascending and descending a ladder ; at 
1e foot of the ladder grew an olive tree sup- 
orting a crown, and a voice cried— Let an 
live establish the crown, and a King restore 
le church.” Like the humble man that he 
as, he firstly understood these words to refer 
y his master the King. “ Olive,” the emblem 
‘peace and plenty, was surely only another 
ay of saying “ Henry VII.”! Nevertheless, 
ie humblest could not but find in the words 
Olive” and “ King” a very thin veiling of 
ie bishop’s own name; moréover, as Secre- 
ry of State and late Ambassador to France, 
hich mission he had concluded with con- 
icuous success, he might very well have 
sen said to have established the crown; what 
en should hinder him from restoring the 
urch ? ; 
The pretty story is, however, somewhat 
oiled when we learn that His Lordship cut 
ywn the expenditure of the Priory from 
480 16s. 6d. to £135 6s. 8d. per annum, allow- 
g the Prior £5 6s. 8d and the monks £5 
ch per annum, to enable him to raise funds, 
id no doubt with an eye to a due economy 
ing observed in the neighbourhood of the 
iscopal purse! Oliver King caused this 
eam to be portrayed on the west front of 
s new cathedral, which is in fact “a dream 
stone.” 
He did not live to see his great work 
lished, neither did his able confrére, Prior 
rd, who reduced himself to poverty in his 
thusiasm, and now lies at rest under the 
quisite chantry chapel to the south of the 
gh altar. Bishop King’s will was to be 
iried in his new cathedral, but, for some 
ason unknown, he lies in St.. George’s 
vapel, Windsor. 
The four following bishops, viz., Cardinal 
stello, Cardinal Wolsey, Clark, and Knight, 
e said to have done nothing towards the 
mpletion of the fabric; and the following 
les were written on the wall with charcoal : 
**O Church! I waile thy wofull plight, 


_ Whom King, nor Card’nall, Clerke, nor Knight, 
_ Have yet restored to auncient right.’’ 


If this be true, it is somewhat strange that - 


AND 


2 2 


Castello’s arms appear both on the west front 
and on the fan vaulting of the choir. 

To Bishop Montague (1608 to 1616) belongs 
the honour of completing the church. He was 
translated to Winchester, but is buried here. 
The great west doors are, I believe, a brother’s 
memorial of the good bishop. 

Bishop King’s dream is the best description 
of the west front, and the general scheme is 
readily grasped by a glance at the sketch re- 
produced in one of the centre plates; but a 
few notes on the individual parts will not be 
out of place here. 

The Holy Trinity is represented as occu- 
pying the niche above the great west window, 
the spandrils of which are filled with the 
Heavenly Host; the ladders on the staircase 
turrets are flanked by the twelve Apostles 
in niches, and at the foot of the ladders grow 
olive trees, springing through crowns and sur- 
mounted by mitres. From the tracery of the 
great west window, issues a dove. The span- 
drils of the great west doorway are filled with 
the emblems of the Passion ; the niche above 
is now empty, but the arms beneath it are 
those of Henry VII.; those flanking the door- 
way are filled by statues of the patron saints, 
Peter and Paul. The doors themselves are 
fine specimens of Jacobean heraldic carving. 
Above the aisle windows, the words “Domus 
mea” and “ Domus oronis ” can still be de- 
ciphered. 

An old motto, said to have been carved on 
the west front, but now obliterated, might 
well be taken to heart by the architect who 
will be called upon to make the necessary 
repairs, “De sursum est ”—It is from on 
high.” 


CARPENTERS’ COMPANY’S 
EXAMINATIONS. 


HE numbers attending the series of 
lectures delivered to the candidates for 
the Carpenters’ Company’s Examination in 
Carpentry and Joinery have been larger 
this year than in any previous one, and this 
is a welcome sign that workmen, manual 
training instructors, and others, are appre- 
ciating the Company’s efforts, and showing 
that such lectures as these are very help- 
ful in completing the training gained in 
the builder’s workshop and in the technical 
schools in London. That the certificate 
granted to successful candidates is of great, 
and increasing value is evidenced by the greatly 
increased number of entries for the examina- 
tion itself. These are greater by at least a 
third than they have ever been before. Candi- 
dates are by no means confined to London, 
although naturally the greater number find 
their homes in the metropolis or the suburbs, 
but there are entries from Leeds, Tunbridge 
Wells, Maidstone, and other places. The 
examiners were Sir Alexander Binnie, Pro- 
fessors Banister, Fletcher, and J. Roger.Smith, 
Mr. Randall, President of the Institute of 
Builders, and others. 

The following is the list of successful candi- 
dates arranged in order of merit :— 

First Class—Wm. Bevan, F. J. Griffiths 
(winners of silver medals) ; Geo. Ellis, W. H. 
Richardson Jones, Jno. Lawrence (winners of 
bronze medals); W. O: Brown, Arthur 
Norton, J. E. Paynter, J. W. Apppleyard, G. H. 
Griffiths, E. R. Livermore, W.H. Morrish, J. 8. 
Knight, and Tom Pilgrim. 

Second Class.—S. W. Hayward, T. C. Noble, 
E. W. F. Martin, H. T. Barnes, H. D. Trendall, 
J. H. Sills, F. Tompkins, F. J. Allman, 8S, J. 
Stevens, D. Hunter, E. W. Bell, G. J. Boog, 
J. R. Heatley, F. Batten, F. C. Brown, A. E. 
Davis, C. H. Hayward, HE. J. Martin, R. H. 
Griffith, A. D. White, Thos. Tanton, Walter 
Pither, and Jno. Perrin. 

Candidates already holding the Company's 
certificate, &c., who came up to improve their 
position and failed to do so do not appear in 
the above list, although they may have main- 
tained their former position. 


Collapse of a Tunnel.—A large portion of 
the Cockett Tunnel, on the Great Western 
Railway, near Swansea, fell in last week. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,’ are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shouid in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 
To the Editor of Tum Buitpers’ Journau. 


LouGHBOROUGH. 

Srz,— Will you inform me when the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition will be held this year in 
London ; alsofrom whom I can get particulars 
of same ? —Yours, &e., AS osc: 


This. year’s exhibition will be held in the 
New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, from 
Monday, October 9th, to Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9th. Work intended for exhibition must 
be received at the New Gallery between 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, September 18th, 19th, and 20th. Further 
particulars can be had on application to the 
Secretary, Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
The New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, W. 


BUILDING WALL OVER SHOP. 
To the Editor of Tur BurnpErs’ JouRNAL. 
Torquay. 


Dear Sr1r,—Would you or any of your 
readers kindly give me your opinion of the 
following:—I am altering some business 
premises, and am putting a shop front on 
ground floor, with two stories over, and in 
submitting my plans for approval to the local 
authorities, I showed a Qin. wall over shop, 
carried on a rolled steel joist. This wall, 
being only 23ft. high, I considered in accord- 
ance with the Building Bye-law which says 
that walls up to 20ft. high and not exceeding 
30ft. in length shall be Qin. thick for their 
whole height, the height being measured from 
top of footings. The local authorities insist 
upon the lower part of the wall being 14in. 
thick, as it would have been if the wall had been 
brought up from the ground. The question 
is this: must the height of the wall be 
measured from the top of footings as if shop 
front had not been inserted, or can the top of 
the girder be considered in effect the top of 
the footines for the wall ? JAY. 


The height of the wall must, I think, be 
measured from the top of the footings, and 
not the top of the girder. Hey Pe. 


The Restsration of Llangathen Church, 
Carmarthenshire, has been decided upon. The 
present chancel arch, chancel roof, east 
window, and the arcade between the chancel 
and the Aberglasney Chapel, which have lost 
all semblance of Gothic, will be replaced with 
something more appropriate. The Cadran 
Chapel, on the north side of the nave, is to be 
renovated. At present the internal walls are 
plastered, and it will be interesting to know 
what work the plaster may conceal, as a small 
piscina, with a four-centred head, a Gothic 
recessed tomb, and an imposing Renaissance 
tomb, seem to show that at one time the 
church was of considerable importance. Mr, 
R. W. Thomas, of Llandrindod, is the archi- 
tect. 


Manchester Newspaper Kiosks —<At a 
meeting of the Manchester Watch Committee 
it was stated that certain sites had been 
accepted by the Paving and Highways Com- 
mittee as suitable for the erection of newspaper 
kiosks. These are as follow :—Albert Square, 
Cross Street (near Cross Street Chapel), Old 
Millgate, Infirmary Esplanade (two kiosks), 
near the Art Galiery in Mosley Street (subject 
to certain arrangements being made), All 
Saints’ Esplanade, and near St. Peter’s Church, 
Lower Mosley Street. A tasteful design for a 
kiosk has been prepared by the City Surveyor. 
It is proposed that the base of the structure 
shall be octagonal, and the height about 9ft. 
It is suggested that an experiment should be 
made on one or two sites before the entire 
scheme is carried out. 
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ACCOUNTS FOR ARCHITECTS. 


Br HENRY CALDER MARSHALL, F.C.A. 


(Continued from page 298, No. COXXVIII.) 


Ge uSsio ne BOOK.—When an account 

is about to be rendered to a client, the 
architect ascertains from the contract book the 
amount of commission chargeable, or, if the 
work has never reached that stage, he refers to 
the instructions book and ascertains from it 
what work has been done and charges accord- 
ingly ; the account is then copied in the press- 
copy account book, which thus becomes a book 
of initial entry; from there the accounts are 
entered periodically into the commissions book, 
giving the date, the name of the client, the 
folio from the account book, detail of amount, 
and total; from this book it is posted to the 
debit of the client in the client’s ledger. At the 
end of the month the commissions book is added 
up and the total placed to the credit of fee 
account, thus completing the “ Double Entry.” 


Commissions Book. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


in an 


of T. Brown, the Journal -comes 


paid into the bank, it follows that the only 
entry is made :— 


way that money can be obtained for petty 


cash purposes is by drawing it out of the bank 'T; Brown, Dr. £100 00 +2 
specially. It is as well to do this in round To J. Smith £100 0 0 
sums, say sufficient to last a week. For this amount posted to latter’s account in error. 
= a 
Perry CasH Book. 
6 oa 
z Drawings Office Ledger Accounts. 
- 5 Total Materials | Expenses Wages nes. 
Cheyues. Date. Particulars. a Paid an and and ae 
9 se : Travelling. . 2 
2 Stationary.| Postages. Folio.) Amov 
2 - 


as. 


But it is not only in cases of error 
this book is useful, but also in the a 
sis of accounts, and at the close of 
financial year for making up the profit 
loss accounts. a, 

In days gone by it was customary for e 
transaction to pass through the Journal, 


The ruling for this book shows cheques from 
bank, date, particulars, voucher number, total 
paid and a number of columns for collating 
payments under different heads, such as draw- 


) 


Date. Particulars. 


Account 


well do I remember the time, now some thi 
or more years ago—being seated at a desk i 
merchant’s office, journalising every item | 
the cash-book, petty cash-book, invoice - 
account sales book, &c., &e. ‘Those were go 


Folio Folio 


Ledger. Total. 


Detail. 
Book. 


old times—when every letter inwards and 
letter outwards were copied by hand into laa 
and ponderous tomes. I don’t know if 
was all necessary, or whether it was arrang 
to provide work for us juniors to keep us ou 
mischief, or as a means for the improve 


CasH Boox. 


of our handwriting. We none of us lik 
Cr but it had to be done, and I don’t think an’ 
="* | us were the worse for the discipline. It 


Date Particulars. 


Folio 
Discount 
T etails 


—— only the other day that I was mentioning this 
to an old friend, and he said, “ You might go 

even further and say that we were all 
the better for it.” Peak 
Lepcrr.—I would advise two ledgers being 
used—the clients’ ledger for all accounts 


Particulars. 


Voucher No 
Discount. 
Cheques 
drawn. 


| Ledger Fol. 


i Ale bs ce 


| 
| 
| 


with clients, and the private ledger for 
| accounts pertaining to the internal work 
the office. 3 a 
The clients are debited with amount of 
from the commissions book, and any specia 
amounts paid on their account, and are eredi 


-—— | 


Casn Boox.—In giving a ruling of this 
book, I remember the rule that every penny 
received is to be paid into the bank. The 
columns provided are, on the debit side: date, 
particulars, folio, discount, details of cash, paid 
into bank; and on the credit side: date, par- 
ticulars, number of voucher, folio, discount, 
details, cheques drawn, All the items on 
the debit side are posted to the credit side 
of the ledger. In the case of any discount 
being allowed to the client, it is entered 
in the discount column and the net amount 
entered in the details of cash column, the 
discount being posted to the client’s credit 
along with the cash. At the end of the 
month, the total of discount allowed column 
is posted to the debit of discount account, 
and the total of the discount received column 
to the credit of discount account. 

It is not generally considered necessary to 
have an account in the ledger for “ Cash” as 
the cash-book itself serves for a ledger account, 
so that the total of the debit balances of the 
ledger plus the balance of the cash-book, if 
representing cash in hand and at the bank, 
should agree ‘with the total of the credit 
balances of the ledgers plus the balance of the 
cash-book in the event of the banking account 
being overdrawn. 

To reconcile the cash book with the pass- 
book we take the balance of the latter, and if 
in our favour we add any amounts paid into 
the bank, but not yet placed to our credit by 
the bankers, and deduct the amount of any 
cheques drawn but not yet presented. The 
balance should agree with the balance of the 
bank column in thecash book. The balance of 
the details column represénting cash in hand 
not yet paid into bank. 

Perry CasH Boox.—If the rule is main- 
tained that every penny received must be 


with amounts received, and any di 
allowed from the cash book. The 
ledger should contain such acco 
partners’ capital and drawing accounts, 
accounts, the various accounts for exper 
profit and loss accounts, &e., &e. This b 
of a strictly private nature, and migh 
have alock and key. In very large busi 
it would be possible and perhaps. desira: 
have a system, where the books coul 
balanced from the private ledger alon 
having “sundry debtors’” and “s 
creditors’ ” accounts. = 
The other books I suggest do not, I t 
require much explanation. They are— 
Re@isteR oF Luerrers INwaRps.— 
columns for date received, from who 
what subject, and date answered ; to be 
into the instructions book as required. 


ing materials and stationery, office expenses 
and postages, wages and travelling and special 
ledger accounts, this last having columns for 
folio and amount. The balance between 
cheques from bank-and total paid columns 
shows cash in hand, the other columns are 
added and the totals posted to the debit of the 
various accounts in the private ledger, except 
the special ledger account column, where the 
items are posted separately. 

_ JourNAL.—This book is most useful, and yet 
it is one of the best abused books, perhaps 
because not thoroughly understood. Funda- 
mental rule 7 states: No posting allowed from 
one ledger account to another except through 
the Journal. Supposing an error had been 
made, and J. Smith debited with £100 instead 


JOURNAL. 
Date. Particulars, Folio. Debit. 
— | =" == = 
Dr. Leperrs. 
Date. Particulars. Folio. Amount Date. Particulars. Folio. 


‘pgctae 
June 28, 1899.] 


- Posragr Boox.—Columns for date, to whom, 
address, postage. 
_ Press-Copy Account Boox.—No account 
be sent out without being press-copied. 
Etre to be made from this book to the 
Commissions Book, to be kept closely indexed. 
 Press-Copy Lerrer Boox.—Every letter 
‘sent out to be press-copied; this book to be 
-earefully indexed. 
- Waars Boox.—This book should have 
columns for date, name, amount of wages, the 
‘total to be drawn from the bank periodically. 
_ Thave refrained from giving a set of pro 
ormé accounts, as I consider they are never 
ery satisfactory, but I have contented myself 
by showing the rulings of the various books, 


= referring to the working in the letterpress, 


eaving readers to fill in any imaginary figures 
they feel inclined to supply. The lines I have 
laid down I hope will be considered simple 


7 


nd concise, as well as sufficiently compre- 


_ Correspondence. 


SMALL COMPETITIONS: ARE 
. THEY DESIRABLE ? 


2 To the Editor of Tue Burtpers’ Journat. 


 §S1r,—I was interested to see that the above 
‘subject had been opened for dissussion in your 
journal. There can be no doubt that it is very 
sheartening for architects who have to 
epend in a great measure upon the work in 
heir own immediate neighbourhood for their 
ivelihood to find that comparatively small 
ompetitions are organised for buildings which 
they could easily and satisfactorily design ; 
but naturally the man who pays is desirous of 
tting the best that brains and experience 
give him, and it seems that “ the survival 
f the fittest” is becoming a reality in every 
rofession. 
Of course, it would not be worth the while 
f a busy architect to devote his valuable 
ime to such small competitions as those under 
iscussion, but there are many young 
rchitects who would be only too glad of the 
hance to show their skill and abilities upon 
he smaller works which they have the time to 
xecute and sufficient knowledge to grasp. 
I believe in the majority of cases that the 
result of such competitions would show a 
leeperand more satisfactory studyof therequire- 
ots than if the work was entrusted to a 
al practitioner as a matter of course. 


lvancement in their profession to the impetus 
ven to them by the acceptance of such work ; 
nd as an encouragement to good, earnest 
rorkers, I believe that small competitions are 
ealthy and useful. 
But to this I would add that to put small 
petitions—and large as well—upon a sound 
is, it is advisable that they should be en- 
ly conducted by such a journal as THE 
(LDERS’ JOURNAL AND ARCHITECTURAL ReE- 
soRD. Competitors would then feel sure of 
Considerate treatment; and the criticisms of 
the examiner could be set forth in the columns 
the journal and worthy designs reproduced 
| the illustrations. 
I should very much like to see a portion of 
pour journal devoted to this work, and for the 
dvantage of the younger men I would 
gest that in all cases three or four 
premiums should be offered, and certificates 
‘merit awarded to deserving designers ; 
erhaps it would not be amiss to inaugurate 
ch a scheme by opening a competition for 
the design of a suitable certificate of merit. 
‘I feel that a great number would be glad to 
vail themselves of such competitions, the 
mate result of which I believe could only 
encouraging and satisfactory to all who 
Ih to do and to see good work.—Yours 
ruly,. DEVONIAN. 


EGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of Tan BuitpErRs’ JOURNAL. 
—? 19, Craven Street, W.C. 


There are many architects who can date their. 
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in your last issue are all, as he says, open to dis- 
cussion, and most of them have been very 
thoroughly discussed already by the framers 
of the measure, who, without claiming 
infallibity, have endeavoured to meet these 
minor difficulties in a reasonable way. There 
is the question of the annual fee, for instance. 
Obviously the execution of the Act will cost 
money, and the way in which this money can 
easiest and most justly be raised is by a tax 
—it has been made as light as possible—on 
those who will benefit by it. And the tax, too, 
serves another and most important purpose in 
compelling every person who is on the register 
to report himself annually for renewal of 
licence, and so enabling the register to be 
annually corrected. But for this safeguard, 
addresses would be lost and the register soon 
fall into confusion and become valueless. It 
was the consideration that members of the 
R.IB.A. are already taxed, in their sub- 
scriptions, and already registered, in their list 
of members, which led to their being made free 
from further taxation under the Bill. 

So it is with all-his contentions. Stating 
these rapidly, and using his numbering :—(2) 
Misdemeanour, in a legal sense, is a serious 
offence, and no registered profession at present 
constituted will retain on its roll anyone who 
is proved guilty—the House of Commons 
would probably introduce a clause were it 
omitted in the draft. (4) Training is more 
essential than cram—to ensure proper educa- 
tion and experience is as important 1s proper 
examination. There might be reasonable objec- 
tions raised against the suggested additions 
to the Council ; for architects certainly ought 
to be able to manage their own business. 
(5) A much discussed clause, possibly open to 
amendment when the Bill reaches the Com- 
mittee stage. Things, too, have altered a good 
deal since it was drafted. (6) This regulation 
was adopted almost as it stands from the 
Medical Act, and, if carefully read, it will be 
seen that registered foreign and colonial prac- 
titioners would be allowed to practise if they 
complied with certain reasonable requirements. 
The Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, 
being self-governing, cannot be included in 
any Act passed by the English Parliament, and 
so must be treated as colonies. (7) A sugges- 
tion for the Registrar rather than necessarily 
to be included in the Bill.—_Yours, &c., 


G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


The Memorial Stone was Laid at North- 
field recently of a Wesleyan school. The 
building will, when complete, provide seating 


-accommodation for 250 scholars, and will cost 


£1,000, exclusive of the cost of the site and 
of the furniture, which will add another £600 
to the outlay. The stone—a tablet of statuary 
marble—was laid in the inside of the west 
wall. 


The Formal Opening of the Maindee 
Municipal Buildings took place recently. 
The buildings have been erected from the 
plans of Mr. R. H. Haynes, Borough Engineer, 
at a cost of £5,900, and provide accommodation 
for the fire brigade, police, and a branch read- 


' ing-room and lending library. At the rear are 


sheds for holding the Works and Sanitary 
Committees’ apparatus, also a house for the 
steam roller. 


A Building Collapsed recently at North 
Shields. The scene of the occurrence was an 
old factory building, which is in course of 
demolition for building purposes. Without 
any warning, the front portion of the premises 
collapsed, and William Marcer, labourer, and 
his son were buried under the debris. When 
extricated, the labourer was found to be dead, 
and his son was badly injured. 


A new English Congregational Chapel, 
which has been erected at a cost of £2,000 from 
the plans of Mr. Roderick, of Aberdare, was 
recently opened at Abercynon. Mr. W. 
Games, of Abercynon, was the contractor. The 
building is Gothic in design and built of local 
stone, with Forest of Dean stone dress- 
ing. Accommodation is provided for 550 
worshippers, and beneath is a large school 
room with accommodation for 400 scholars. 


Views and Reviews. 


THE GROWTH OF GREAT CITIES. 


This pamphlet was originally submitted as a 
paper to the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, at Philadelphia, and is 
written by the president of that society. 
Exactly what it is intended to convey it is not 
easy to understand. It starts off with statistics 
and copious explanatory notes upon the growth 
of urban population during the past century in 
Kurope and the United States. Weare then 
told that these facts are common-places to 
intelligent persons, but that it is doubtful 
whether the general public realizes fully their 
significance for our social, industrial, and 
political future. That may be true enough, 
but before this general ignorance is removed 
the facts and their significance will have to be 
expounded with much greater clearness and 
attractiveness than the author of this pamphlet 
seems able to command. The pamphlet concludes 
with a condemnation of the methods of keep- 
ing statistical records in various towns. It is 
conceivable that the statistical expert may 
find some matter of interest in Mr. James’ 
paper, but to the average man it hardly 
appeals. 

‘The Growth of Great Cities in Area and Population ; 
A Study in Municipal Statistics.”” By Edmund J. James, 


P.L.D. Price ls. London: P. S. King and Son, 2, Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A BOOK ON ALPHABETS. 


Mr. Lewis F. Day’s book provides a most 
useful compendium of lettering which should 
be of great use to designers. The volume 
contains over 150 alphabets, of which 100 
illustrate ancient examples, reproduced with 
care to preserve the spirit of the originals. 
The selection ranges from the earliest period 
to the eighteenth century, and is arranged in 
chronological order ; there is also a good col- 
lection of decorative alphabets by modern 
artists. Examples are given of alphabets 
executed in various materials, such as carved 
in wood, beaten in metal, &c. A variety of 
lower-case or minuscule alphabets are illus- 
trated, and a series of italic letters. The 
alphabets have been completed in each case 
where any of the letters were missing, and 
thus the practical man is not hampered by 
omissions that might be demanded by the 
purist. The architectural side has been con- 
sidered in providing alphabets by Mr. A. 
Beresford Pite, J. Cromar Watt, Roland W. 
Paul, &. Mr. Lewis F. Day also writes an 
entertaining account of the development of 
the alphabet, and furnishes descriptive notes 
to each illustration. We note that the author 
intends publishing a book on the use of 
Lettering in Ornament, which should prove 
of great interest. 


* Alphabets Old and New.”’ By Lewis F. Day. 3s. 6d. 
nett, London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


We have already noticed the first volume of 
“The Renaissance in Italian Art” (by Mr. 
Selwyn Brinton), which dealt with the art of 
Pisa, Siena, and Florence, and we now come to 
Vol. IL, which deals in the same way with 
that of Padua, Verona, Parma, and Venice. 
As Vol. I. was principally concerned with 
Florence, so is this with Venice. We find first 
a prologue devoted to ‘‘ Humanism and Art,” 
in which the author succeeds in giving us a 
good idea of the influence of the humanist, and 
also in giving us a sketch of the life and 
manners of the times, in which such fascinating 
figures appear as Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
Isabella d’Este, Les Battista Alberti, Vittorino 
da Feltre, and others. This sketch provides 
the student with that knowledge of the ideals 
and aspirations of the age without which any 
complete understanding of the art is im- 
possible. 

Chapter I. deals with the School of Squar- 
cione and the rise of Mantegna ; then we come 
to Verona, with the influence of the family of 
Della Icala and such artists as Altichiero and 
Pisanello, and so through Ferrara and Parma 
to Venice. To Venice are devoted two chap- 
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ters, one on the making of Venice, and the 
other called “ Venice Enthroned.” 

We agree with the author that he has 
effected an improvement by giving an analysis 
at the end of each sub-division, which analysis, 
though by no means complete, becomes useful 
for reference. By doing this, and so clearing 
his main narrative of much detail, the author 
considers that he has been enabled “ to carry 
out the true title and purpose of the work, by 
showing the Renaissance—that whole vast, 
complex, and yet unended movement of human 
progress—working in and through the more 
specialised medium of Italian art.” He thinks 
that to bring “ that whole vast movement into 
vision would have been a task too encyclo- 
paedic for this series,” and so has endeavoured 
to suggest it in broad massing. 

This, we think, lays the book open to the 
criticism that it is neither the one thing nor 
the other. The Renaissance, as the author 
says, was a movement that effected not only 
art, but the whole of life. To treat fully of 
this movement in its entirety would certainly 
be a colossal undertaking ; but to take up any 
one aspect of life—social, political, scientific, 
or artistic—and to trace the manifestation and 
effect of this movement in that one direction, 
should not, if done concisely and methodically, 
be beyond the scope of such a work as this. 
But to carry out this idea satisfactorily, the 
Renaissance should be the thing dealt with, the 
art simply the medium through which it ex- 
presses itself. This book, on the contrary, deals 
more with the art, and as a study of one phase 
of the Renaissance is lacking in breadth of 
view, and hardly takes up a sufficiently im- 
personal or philosophic attitude. On the other 
hand, it might have been a more complete and 
valuable handbook for travellers and students, 
had its scope been more restricted, and had 
the author’s sentiments been more rigorously 
excluded. The book is neither the work of a 
scholar, nor that of an artist, and is conse- 
quently lacking in both the merits and 
demerits of such productions, but we have no 
quarrel with it on that account; taking it on 
its merits it has interest and value, and it is 
written with an enthusiasm for the subject 
with which we sympathise. 

We remarked, on the first volume, that the 
style was not so easy as it might be, and in 
this volume we occasionally note a certain 
lack of order and clearness, although, on the 
whole, the narrative portions read with greater 
ease and continuity. In the chapter on 
Venice, we get two pages about Paul Veronese 
before we have any mention of his name. 
This, to people who do not already know all 
about him, is bewildering. The book is well 
illustrated by fifteen photo reproductions 
of some of the most famous pictures described, 
such as “The Sleeping Venus,” by Giorgione; 
“Sacred and Profane Love,” by Titian; and 
“ Venice Enthroned,” by Veronese. In printing 
and binding it is quite admirable. A. R. J. 

‘“The Renaissance in Italian Art.’’ Part II. . By 


Selwyn Brinton, M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, and Co. Limited. 1898, 


A Public Free Library for Grimsby.— 
At a meeting of the Grimsby Public Free 
Library Committee, last week, plans and 
estimates were accepted for converting the 
Mechanics’ Institute into a free library, at a 
cost of £1,400 for alterations. 


A Memorial was recently unveiled in St. 
Columba’s Church, Knock, to the memory of 
the late Mr. Thomas Valentine, J.P. The 
memorial has been designed by Mr. S. P. Close, 
and executed by Messrs. Craven, Dunyille, and 
Co., of Jackfield, and Messrs. Robinson and 
Sons, of Belfast. It consists of chancel deco- 
ration in encaustic tiles and mosaic, and also 
red Cork marble steps to the chancel. The 
tiles are arranged in panels, introducing as 
ornament examples of Celtic origin, specially 
prepared for the purpose from the best-known 
ancient models. The central panel over the 
communion table has a groundwork of gold 
mosaic, with ornamentation and text, “Till he 
come,” in coloured mosaic. Over the door 
leading from the vestry to the church is a 


brass memorial plate, with a suitable inscrip-. 


tion. 


_Lefevre. 
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NEW SAVINGS BANK, WEST KENSINGTON. 


NEW POST OFFICE SAVINGS 
BANK. 


f phe ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of the new Post Office Savings Bank 
buildings at West Kensington was performed 
last Saturday by the Prince of Wales, who was 
accompanied by the Princess, on behalf of the 
Queen. A pavilion had been erected on the 
ground to hold over one thousand persons, and 
it was gaily decorated with flags and festoons. 
The surrounding streets were also brightly 
decorated with flags. Among those present in 
the pavilion were the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and 
the Duke of: Cambridge. Representing the 
Queen were the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of 
Hopetown, the Duke of Portland, and Colonel 
Carrington. The others present to receive the 
Prince were the Duke of Norfolk (Postmaster- 
General), Sir Matthew White-Ridley, the 
Duke of Rutland, Lord Esher, the Bishop of 
London,Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, Sir George 
Murray, Sir Francis Mowatt, Mr. Lang, Mr. 
Akers Douglas, Mr. Badcock, Mr. Hayes-Fisher, 
M.P., Mr. Arnold Morley, and Mr. Shaw 
The Prince on his arrival was much 
cheered by the crowd. The Duke of Norfolk, 
the Home Secretary. and the First Commis- 
sioner of Works received the Royal party, and 
conducted them to the marquee. Previous to 
the laying of the stone, the Duke of Norfolk 
read an address of welcome, and explained the 
need of the building. In reply the Prince 
said, “It gives me sincere pleasure, to be 
present as the representative of the Queen, my 
dear m ther, to receive your loyal address, «nd 
to lay the-first stone of the new savings bank 
buildings. Her Majesty desires me to express 
the great interest she has always taken in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and the gratification 
with which she has watched the business it 
transacts attain its present proportion. She 
rejoices at the stimulus to thrift, commerce, 
and industry, conferred by a system which has 
throughout worked so admirably, and reflected 
the highest credit on those connected with its 
administration, which while it brings, as you 
have said, facilities for econony to every man’s 
door, is based on the firmest security. 
She trusts that the inauguration of these 
buildings will yet further increase the popu- 
larity of the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
lead to a corresponding benefit to those who 
invest in this bank, and especially to the 
working classes. I thank you for your kind 
expressions towards the Princess of Wales and 
myself, and for the cordial welcome you have 
given us.” A casket containing coins, a Post- 
Office Savings Bank book, and other documents 
was placed beneath the stone by the Prince, to 
whom a silver trowel, purchased by Post-Office 
employés, was presented. The Prince spread 
the cement with the silver trowel and the stone 
was let down, and when in position the Prince 
declared it “well and truly laid.” After the 
ceremony the Postmaster-General presented to 
the Prince the principal officers of his depart- 
ment and the architect. 

The new building will be a handsome struc- 
ture, as will be seen from our illustration, and 
is to cost over a quarter of a million. Accom- 
modation will be provided for upwards of 4,000 


clerks. Attached to the main premises a regular 


_ persons, a session house, a vestry, and lay 
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post-office will be erected. The basement will be 
used principally for storage purposes and 
printing offices. The ground, first, second, 
and third floors will consist of offices and 
kitchens. The front part of the building will 
be occupied by the male clerks, and the back 
part by the female clerks. The engine and 
boiler rooms, with the electric plant, will be 
in aseparate building at the back of the main 
building. The building will be constructed 
on fireproof principles. The interior will be 
almost completely lined with glazed bricks of 
various tints. The contractors for the founda- 
tions are Messrs, Foster and Dicksee, of Rugby. 
Mr. Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., of H.M. Office 
of Works, is the architect. \ oe 


Intending Travellers on the Contine 
will do well if they apply to Messrs. Pitt and 
Scott, of 25, Cannon Street, London, E.C., for 
the little book of useful notes which they will 
send post free to all applicants. This pocket 
book is a guide to guides, and contains some 
very useful hints to travellers. ; 

New Offices have been. built for M 
Cory and Son, shipowners, which 
frontages of 70ft. to Mountstuart Square, a: 
40ft. to James Street, Cardiff, and a height of 
85ft. The architect was Mr. Tudor Thornley. 
The cost of the building was £6,000. Mr. 
Turner was the builder. as ae 

Penicuik House, Edinburgh, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 16th inst. The magnifi- 
cent mural painting by Runciman of the 1 
of Ossian’s Hall was burnt. The building 
erected in 1761 under instructions from Si 
James Clerk, and was a fine specimen of the 
purest style of Italian architecture. 

A Building Collapsed at Hay 
Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, W., last week 
buried two men, named Marks and M 
When they were removed from the deb 
was found that Morris had received concussio! 
of the brain and severe internal injuries, 
Marks was dead. The building was | 
demolished. = aes 

New Halls at Arbroath.—It has | 
decided to build a small hall and a large ha 
in connection with the abbey, from designs 
Mr. Robert Scott, of Arbroath. The small h 
will consist of accommodation for seating 


accommodation. The estimated cost is - 
The large hall will accommodate 600 person 


New Hospital at Govan. — Th 
hospital recently erected by the Govan P: 
Council at Merryflats, Govan, has been 
ally opened. The main block consists of 
double breadth wards, each 95ft. by 
holding twenty-eight beds, with a fro1 
of 145ft., and two storeys in height. — 
approximate cost of the building is £20, 

A Fountain is proposed to be 
Montrose, to the late Provost Scott. 
posed fountain has been designed 1} 
W. G. Townsend, and could be e 


inscription will be of bronze, wit! 
of coloured marble mosaic; the v 
ornament at top will be also of 
the rest of the fountain of go 
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, Bricks and Mortar. 


ca ak Seine 28th, 1899. 

_—- * T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
‘deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 


. carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
. i and a aes "bleed 


¥ collectively offered and wisely Srpatoued build 
a marble church for every town in England; 

ch a church as it should be a joy and a 
ssing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
ks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above thepurple crowd of humble roofs.”—Joun 
_ RusKIN. 


In connection with our central 
on ~ plates this week the following 
=f * particulars of the Church of 
‘ St. Mary-le-Strand may be useful. The church 
is said to stand upon the site of the ancient 
Church of St. Ursula, and was built in 1717 by 
James Gibbs, a Scotchman. It was the first 
_ of the fifty churches to be re-erected in Queen 
_ Anne’s reign after the Great Fire. The build- 
ing is divided into two heights, externally the 
Roman Ionic order is employed below, with 
niches in the intervals between three-quarter 
columns, while above the wall is pierced by 
windows, separated by three-quarter columns 
of the Corinthian order, the whole being sur- 
mounted by balustrading and pediments, 
with vases over three bays (the central one is 
shown in detail). Internally the walls are 
‘similarly divided, but instead of the Ionic 
order and niches being used in the corres- 
_ ponding position, coupled fluted Corinthian 
pilasters are employed separating large panels ; 
the windows occupy the upper part of the 
wall with composite pilasters and panels 
between them. A reference to the drawing 
will at once explain this disposition. The 
interior, as well as the exterior, is of stone, 
ts and is painted and gilded throughout, having a 
3 somewhat florid appearance. The flat elliptical 
is - ceiling, richly moulded and panelled, is a fine 
specimen of decorative plaster work., The 
east end of the chancel is terminated by a 
pom cirealar apse, with some boldly modelled 
_ plaster decoration on the ceiling. Other 
, idistinctive features are the tower (or steeple) 
over the west énd and the entrance porch, 
the latter being noted for its beauty. This 
porch is formed by the semicircular projec- 
tion of the external Ionic order, covered by 
a flat semi-dome, richly coffered internally, 
and emphasized externally by radiating ribs 
of bold projection; it is surmounted by a 
thandsome vase. ‘The tower, a picturesque 
and elegant design, is remarkable on account 
_ of its two lowermost stages being wider across 
the east and west fronts than on the north 
and south sides. Externally, the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Strand is far more elaborate 
_ than the majority—if not all—of the smaller 
classic churches of London, but, as a whole, 
_ the edifice is tasteful and beautifully pro- 
portioned. Our illustrations are from measured 
drawings by Mr. J. G. Wiles. 


-OnpHAM completed, last Satur- 
day week, the fiftieth year of 
its existence as a corporate 
town, and to commemorate the 
* event, the “ Oldham Chronicle ” 
iN Raped a E ibilee supplement with its ordinary 
number. This supplement contains a compre- 
hensive review of the work of the Corporation 
during the past fifty years, and the eircum- 
stances attending its formation. It seems 
that the struggle for the charter was an 
exciting one, as the town was divided into 
two Shai the “Charterites” and the 


‘The Jubilee 


Ido not say that such . 


“ Ante-Charterites.” Finally, however, the 
“Charterites” gained the day, and the interest- 
ing document was recéived on June 13th, 1849. 
Since that time the Corporation has been very 
energetic. In 1890 an electric lighting com- 
mittes was formed, and soon made use of the 
“new light.’ The Corporation are seeking 
power to extend their works. The Surveyors’ 
Committee was formed on February 13th, 
1850. The Sanitary Committee has had plenty 
of work, and has looked after the sanitary con- 
dition of the town very thoroughly. The 
architecture of the town has improved pro- 
portionately, and mention may be made of the 
fact that in 1879 the ‘Town Hall was enlarged 


at a cost of £24,000. Mr. Emanuel Whittaker 


was the only gentleman connected with the 
building trade who ever held the Mayoralship 
of Oldham. . During his tenour of office, which 
was in 1873-4, he made practical use of his 
knowledge to improve the town. He died on 
October 9th, 1882. 


Ons of the remaining relics of 
the Elizabethan age in Oxford 
in the way of domestic build- 
ings is an old house standing in the High 
Street, which once did service as a shop, but is 
now occupied as offices. With its red-tiled roof, 


An Old Ox- 
ford House. 
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its gable, and its imposing bay, it stands 
among the more modern structures which 
surround it as evidence of the artistic taste 
and love. of symmetry characteristic of our 
“rude forefathers.” The original lead-glazed 
windows still remain, and impart to the half- 


timbered building an air of antiquity and sub- | 


stantiality. It is a fine instance of sym- 
metrical architecture, and it will be noticed 
how the more massive windows in the first tier 
are relieved by the central window in the 


second tier being divided, giving it more grace | 


and lightness than the one beneath it, and 
preparing the eye for the single window which 
surmounts the whole. 


THERE was much agitation 
against the removal of a 
number of pictures from 
Hampton Court Palace to Kensington Palace, 
and the Town Clerk of Kingston wrote to Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, inquiring whether 
such pictures had been removed permanently 
or merely temporarily, and also the number of 
the pictures so removed. To this a reply has 
been received from the Office of Works stating 


The Queen’s 
Pictures. - 


Gs 


-= Now 
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not aware that the pictures at Hampton Court 
Palace are the property of the Sovereign, and 
are exhibited to the public at the pleasure of 
Her Majesty, who has exercised her right to 
add to or withdraw from the collection from 
‘time to time, and no question ever had or ever 
could be raised as to the free exercise of this 
right. The General Purposes Committee of 
the Kingston Corporation has informed Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works that its inquiries 
were not made with any intention to question 
the rights of Her Majesty in the matter. 


-._,, In the House’ of Lords last 
prea re Wednesday evening Viscount 
mf Sidmouth asked the Govern- 

ment whether they would consider the ex- 
pediency of removing the statue of Mr. 
Canning to a more convenient site than that 
which it at present occupies. In its present 
position it was almost hidden from view. He 
suggested that it should be placed on the 
north side of Westminster Hall, in the garden 
where the statue of Oliver Cromwell was to be 
placed. Cromwell was a great man—the most 
extraordinary man ever heard of in the 
history of this country. But if there was one 
thing for which Cromwell was more re- 
markable than another, it was his overthrow 
not only of the House of Commons, but also 
of their lordships’ House, and it seemed to 
him that it would be a ludicrous perversion of 
history to select that site when there were 
scores of sites in London where his statue 
might be placed without offence to anyone. 
It would be almost as ridiculous to place his 
statue there as to place a statue of George III. 
opposite the White House at, Washington or 
to put a statue of Louis XVI. opposite the 
Elysée in Paris. The site he suggested for 
the statue of Canning would be close to the 
place were his fame was acquired, and he 


/ would be surrounded by those who had 


distinguished themselves in both Houses of 
Parliament. 


Tue Karl of Pembrokeadmitted 

that, owing to the growth of 
* trees near it, the statue of 
Canning was somewhat obscured. The Com- 
missioner of Works had difficulty in finding a 
better site owing to the size of the statue, it 
being much larger than any of the other 
statues of public men in Parliament Square. 
When the branches of the trees, which 
surrounded the statue, had been 
” lopped off, he thought it would show ex- 
ceedingly well. The Duke of Rutland 
thought that the site the statue at present 
occupied had two advantages, one positive and 
the other negative. A much- frequented road 


All right 
oF where it is 


he PAN in front of the statue, so that everyone 


passing had a view of it, but no one could see 
the statue from the rear. It was not expe- 

dient that the rear of statues should be 
brought into prominence. He advised their 
lordships to “let well alone” in this matter. 
When the trees about the statue were lopped, 
he believed the people of London would be 
quite content with the statue remaining where 
it was. The subject was then dropped. 


: Tue exhibition of the work of 
ter Mol Bay the students of the City of 

* Liverpool School of Architec- 
ture and Applied Art was opened on Saturday, 
| June 17th, by the Lord Mayor. ‘The school is 
| divided into three departments, consisting of 
architecture and sculpture, painting and draw- 
ing, and decorative design, with which last is 
associated the craft class. The exhibition is a 
very interesting one, and the architectural 
section evidences good study on good lines. 
There were shown a few working drawings for 
furniture, which illustrated an interesting 
_ development of architectural teaching. The 
modelling section was much better than at last 
| year’s exhibition. Mr. J. H. Morcam treated 
a design for a font with great boldness, and 
there was much originality displayed in 
his work. The wall fountain by Mr. G. 
Williams was well treated. The studies 
from the nude evidenced in a few cases a 
defective knowledge of anatomy. Freedom of 
line in the use of lead was shown in the 


that the Corporation of Kingston is apparently | 


specimens of stained glass exhibited. Metal 
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work appeared to have received the serious 
attention of many students, and the work 
exhibited was, on the whole, good. There were 
also some notable exhibits in wrought iron, 
stencelling, painted textiles, and other decora- 
tive media. 


Tuer excavations in the Roman 
Forum continue to yield in- 
teresting results. The western 
and southern walls of the Regia, or chapter 
house of the Pontifices, have been laid bare. 
They are Republican in style, and are built of 
tufa. The walls differ very much from 


Finds in the 
Forum, 


one another in the _ varieties of tufa 
employed, and in the measurements of 
their blocks. The south wall, is com- 


posed of blocks uniformly 1ft. 5in. in vertical 
thickness, and the blocks forming the west 
wall are 1ft. 10in., and the workmanship is 
better. This wall was probably built by 
Domitius Calvinus after the fire of 36 B.c. 
Within the western wall a fine cement-lined 
cistern has been found, which resembles very 
much the one found on the Palatine about 
fifteen months ago. The diameter of this one 
discovered in the Regia is 10ft., and in the 
mud, which was ladled out of it, was found 
plenty of pottery. On Wednesday the excava- 
tors discovered the top of a magnificent column 
of Phrygian marble, 4ft. thick. Itis believed 
to form part of the original structure of the 
basilica. The whole of the excavations are 
being carried out in a very careful manner, 
and every stone, every brick, is being carefully 
scrutinised. 


We have received a history 
New of the ae ee aie and 
municipal buildings for Col- 
Town Hall. Ghestee fon: the authors, Mr. 
Wilson Marriage and Mr. W. Gurney Ben- 
ham. It will be remembered that Mr. John 
Belcher, F.R.I.B.A., was the architect, and 
Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw, of Cambridge, 
secured the contract, which was for £33,397. 
In connection with the building of the Town 
Hall the Town Council have, from the first, 
tried to make it as artistically interesting as 
possible. Their aim should be more imitated 
by other municipalities. The Council have 
been singularly fortunate in having been 
promised many gifts towards beautifying their 
assembly house. Many stained-glass windows 
have been promised, and Alderman Green, 
J.P., is giving a statue of the Queen. A full- 
length statue in marble of Endo Dapifer, 
founder of Colchester Castle, of St. John’s 
Abbey, and reputed builder of the old Moot 
Hall, is to be placed on the High Street facade, 
and is the gift of Councillor Watts, J.P. 
Several other statues are being given. The 
Council are not backward in stating their 
wants, and in this book is given a list of gifts 
which they suggest would be useful in the 
decoration of the buildings. 


Colchester’s 


In the House of Commons last 
week the subject of the pro- 
posed gallery across the quad- 
rangle, known as Museum 
Square, came up for discussion. 
Captain Norton asked the First 
Commissioner whether it had been brought 
to his notice that the proposed gallery would 
greatly detract from the architectural beauty 
of the buildings; and whether, before pro- 
ceeding further with the proposed alteration, 
he would consult with other authorities on 
architecture as to the effect which this gallery 
would have on the general appearance of the 
quadrangle.—Mr,. Akers Douglas replied that 
it was not intended to proceed with the gallery 
at once, and he should be guided ultimately in 
regard to its construction by the advice of the 
Committee of Architects, who were assisting 
him with the designs. 


Proposed 
Gallery at 
the South 
Kensington 
Museum. 


oon : Our old-established contem- 
Tne Irish orary, the “Irish Builder,” 
Builder.” +: 

is now under new management. 

The paper has been in existence for close on 
half a century, and for the last forty years 
has been owned and most ably edited by Mr. 
Peter Roe. Mr. Roe has now been compelled 
by advancing years to sever his active con- 


nection with the paper. Our contemporary 
was established in 1850 by Mr. Lyons, an archi- 
tect well known in his day, and the present 
management have decided upon enlarging and 
improving it. The paper in its improved form 
proposes to deal not only with building, but 
the kindred arts and crafts—the fine arts 
generally, electric lighting, the antiquities of 
Ireland, native industries, &c. We heartily 
wish all success to this new venture, which 
supplies the wants of the members of the pro- 
fession in Ireland. Nothing much up to the 
present has been heard of the smaller build- 
ings put up in Ireland; we hear of the 
churches built there, but that is about all. 
We hope this journal will supply such news, 
for anything calculated to arouse further 


interest in domestic architecture deserves 
success. 
iAwohieco Durine recent excavations 
..., among the lava beds of New 
logical 


Discovers in Mexico, tracks of ditches and 
New M y, 4 reservoirs, forming part of an 

ew MeCxX1CO- sJaborate irrigation system of 
very great antiquity, have been found, the 
work being declared by the superintending 


engineers to be superior to the most modern 
of its kind. The ditches, which are lined with 
cement, follow with geometrical perfection the 
basal wending of the mountains round which 
they pass. They are carried across chasms 
and depressions by means of viaducts in such 
a skilful manner that they must have drained 
off from the mountains practically every drop 
of surface water, which will then be carried 
into the basin constructed at convenient in- 
tervals, and distributed thence in every 
direction to distant and arid valleys. Not 
only are the basins on such a scale as to 
warrant the belief that they would furnish 
water throughout the longest periods of 
drought, but they were so constructed as to 
provide for the collection of silt and its 
utilisation as a fertiliser. The whole system 
shows the possession by its creators of the 
highest engineering skill, 
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BAPTIST CHURCH AT BUILTH WELLS, WALES. GEORGE MORGAN AND SON, ARCHITECT: 


Abertillery.—The Lord Bishop of L 
daft consecrated the new church of St. Mich 
on June 19th. The new building will seat 7: 
The style is late thirteenth century, and 
plan comprises nave, aisles, tower, chan 
large vestries, with organ chamber over, a 
heating apparatus under, and a morni 
chapel on the south side. The walls are o 
local stone with Bath stone dressings, and t 
interior is of Ebbw Vale buff bricks with Ba 
stone caps, kc. The stained glass windows 
from the studio of Messrs. A. Savell, of Lon 
The church has been built by Councillor A 
Williams, of Abertillery, from plans and 
the supervision of Mr, C. B, Fowler, F.R.1. 
of Cardiff. The building is lofty and of 
outline, the height from the floor to the: 
of the roof being 54ft. 6in. 
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Beeston.—The opening ceremony of t 
new Union Church was performed last Tue 
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date about 400 persons. Thearchitecture: 
the Perpendicular period, and the main fr 
is of Bulwell stone, rock faced with dres 
of Coxbench stone, whilst the roof is” 
with American sea-green slates. The bene 
for the congregation are of Columbian 
. and the materials of the rostrum are— 
pine and mahogany, which are decorated 
finely artificed iron scroll work. In fro 
the rostrum is situated the baptistry, 
3ft. 6in. below the floor of the chap 
lined with white glazed bricks. 
are the ministers’ and the a 
kitchen, and a large schoolroom, 51ft. lo: 
18ft. wide. The edifice is 66ft. long, 36f 
and 387ft. from the floor to the ridge. ¥ 
Holloway, of Newcastle Chambers, No 
ham, is the architect, and Mr. W. Turn 
Beeston, is the contrator. The buil 
site cost £2,684. — a 


- Birmingham—Christ Church is almost 
oy demolished, and three blocks of com- 
mercial buildings are to be erected on the site, 
which is 2,475 square yards. The plans of 
oe Essex, Nicol, and Goodman show that 
the first portion of the buildings covers about 
half of the site. Messrs. J. Barnsley and 
s, of Ryland Street, secured the contract 
his part, the cost being about £50,000. 
first block of buildings will be in New 
eet, the second in Colmore Row, and the 
in Christ Church Passage. The frontage 
Colmore Row will have a complete facade, 
four shops on either side of the office 
nce. ‘The division walls of the shops 
ill be removable. Each shop will be pro- 
led with basements and sub-basements with 
n approach from Christ Church Passage for 
tl admission of goods, &c. Abovethe shops will 
be four stories of offices with several strong 
poms. On the top floor will be the caretaker’s 
artments. In order to provide security in 
event of fire, each of the staircases has an 
side gangway up to the top floor level. 
each side of the central office entrance 
Colmore Row, facing the Council House, 
there will be a large double-fronted shop, 
ind a three-story bay window above, the 
ole being surmounted by an ornate gable. 
16 flanks of the building will have a bay 
findow at the second floor level, and smaller 
les ; the intermediate portions of the 
will have two-story bay windows, with 
rated balconies over, connected to an 
aded story at the third floor level, and orna- 
ntal stone dormers in the roof. Darley Dale 
ne will be used for the ground floor story, 
ed with pilasters of red granite. The 
nder of the building will be faced with 
s Park Bath stone. The roofs will be 
d with green Westmoreland slates. The 
eral style adopted is a free form of Renais- 
ince. The block facing Waterloo Street will 
monisein general character with the Colmore 
vy one, with the exception that the ground 
r story will have a heavier treatment, more 
able for professional offices. There will be 
complete facade from the corner of Colmore 
ow to the central point facing Temple Row, 
vhich the office entrance will be situated, 
hat when the building is approached from 
aple Row this circular portion would also 
ent a symmetrical front, and it will be 
shed with a dome. This facade will have 
les at either end, and bay windows similar 
to the treatment in Colmore Row. The inter- 
iate portions will have four bay windows, 
ivided by double pilasters, running from the 
and second storeys. Above will be an 


_ Builth Wells, Wales.—The illustration on 
he previous page is of a Baptist church, which 
just been erected at Builth Wells, as a 
norial of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. 
new chapel is built on asite, costing £540, 
ting the parish church. Messrs. George 
n and Son, of 24, King Street, Car- 
rthen, are the architects, and Mr. Henry 
tice, of Builth, contracted to erect the 
ifice for £2,250. The design follows the 
arly English style of architecture, and is 
retore solid and simple rather than florid 
id ornate. Yet, constructed of Llanelwedd 
with Bath stone dressings, and one of 
front angles turreted, it has a quasi- 
esiastical appearance, and both the front 
“sides being open to the road it forms 
andsome addition to the public build- 
f the town. The internal arrangements 
“planned on the most approved lines 
nodern chapels. There is a central hall 
two wings at the upper end, corresponding 
ectively to the nave and transepts in 
rals and churches. Down the body of 
ding are two aisles, and the benches 
‘anged in three main divisions—in the 
and at the sides. The transepts, of 
are similarly benched. A fine rostrum 
ulpit projects from under a lofty arch at 
‘principal end, and is in full view of the 
congregation. Within the archway are 

ies, one on either side. The baptistry 
ituate on the rostrum; this admits of the 


AND 


rite being fully witnessed and at the same 
time gives the candidates ready access to the 
vestries. Over the entrance porch there is a 
commodious gallery, and the building is so 
constructed as to allow of the erection of side 
galleries whenever occasion calls for them. At 
the same time provision is made for the 
building at some future time of a schoolroom 
at the rear of the pulpit, divided from the 
chapel by sliding doors, which, with the side 
galleries, would raise the seating accommoda- 
tion from 450, as at present, to at least 650. 
The building is lofty, with open-timbered roof, 
and is also well lighted, the windows being 
glazed with cathedral glass fixed with rolled 
lead. The gas standards are of brass. Mr. 
W. E. Dixon, of Builth, carried out the 
painting, &c., of the chapel. 


Clacton-on-Sea.—The Passmore - Edwards 
Holiday Home for Children, which has cost 
about £10,000, was opened on June 15th. The 
site which the Home occupies is extreme east of 
Clacton, and faces due south. It consists of 
an acre and three-quarters, standing 150ft. 
back from the cliff and fronting the sea. The 
cost of the ground was £1,000. Accommoda- 
tion will be provided for forty boys and forty 
girls, or, if necessary, one hundred children in 
all. The building will admit of extension in 
the future, so that there would then be sleeping 
room for fifty more. It is of red brick, with 
half-timbered stucco gables, a prominent 
square tower, and a ground verandah. On the 
ground floor is a fine hall, 90ft. long, divided 
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Leeds.—A. Congregational Church is to be 
built in Harehills Road, at an estimated cost 
of £2,500, from designs by Mr. T. Dyer, of 
Albion Street, Leeds. The church is planned 
to seat 750 persons. It will have a nave and 
transepts, and there will be a gallery at the 
end over the main entrance. Vestries for the 
pastor and choir, and ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
cloak-rooms will be provided. The spacious 
entrances are provided with inner lobbies. 
Internally, the walls will be plastered and 
decorated, the roofs open-timbered, and the 
woodwork throughout of pitch pine, stained 
and varnished. 'T'he building will be of brick, 
with stone dressings, and the tower will rise 
to a height of about 100ft. The windows will 
be filled with tinted glass. 


Liverpool.—_The memorial stone of the 
Ullet Road Unitarian Church was unveiled on 
Monday, last week, by Sir John Brunner. The 
new church has been built externally of Run- 
corn stone and Ruabon brick; internally it is 
completely lined with Runcorn stone. The 
church is entered through a large vestibule, 

‘and consists of a wide nave, which contains 
seating accommodation for 440 persons, and a 
chancel with a semi- octagonal terminal 
and organ chamber. At the west end, above 
the vestibule, there rises a gable crowned by a 
belfry, and containing a rose window filled 
with stained glass, and above this, in the broad 
hollow of the arch, is an angel holding a scroll. 
A projection on the north side towards Chel- 
tenham Avenue is the organ chamber, and the 
low buildings on the south side contain 
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HOLIDAY HOME FOR CHILDREN, CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


by sliding panels. One portion will be used as 
the dining-room and the other as a play-room. 
On the left-hand side are the matron’s room, 
visitors’ reception-room, and a sitting-room 
for the elder girls. The first floor comprises 
the boys’ dormitories and the matron’s and 
the officers’ bedrooms, and on the second floor 
are the sleeping apartments for the girlsandthe 
assistant-matron’s room. Each floor is pro- 
vided with lavatories and bathrooms, A 
spacious playground is provided at the back 
of the building, and in front is a wide space of 
garden ground. The architect was the late 
Mr. Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A. 


Dover.—In therecent competition for designs 
for a concert pavilion to be erected on Dover 
Promenade Pier, the directors have selected 
the joint design of M. Noel Ridley, A.M.L.C.E., 
and Robert J. Beale, A.R.I.B.A., of West- 
minster, who for many years have had con- 
siderable experience in pier structures and 
buildings. The directors have also adopted a 
report by the same authors on the strengthen- 
ing of the pier, and given instructions for the 
working, drawings, &c., to be at once proceeded 
with, = 


iat, F) 2g. 
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THE LATE CHARLES BELL, ARCHITECT. 


vestries and a congregational hall. The latter 
will eventually be used as a library when the 
adjoining buildings are completed. These 
last-named buildings will comprise a congrega- 
tional hall with accommodation for Sunday 
schools, and will fill three sides of a quad- 
rangle, leaving the fourth open towards the 
south or Ullet Road boundary. Messrs. 
Earp and Hobbs, of London and Manchester, 
have executed the carving work in stone and a 
portion of the woodwork. The architects are 
Messrs. Thomas Worthington and Son, Man- 
chester ; the contractors, Messrs. W. Tiomkin- 
son and Son, Liverpool; and Mr. J. Clydesdale 
has acted as clerk of works. Proceeding to 
the main west door, and those of the north 
and south porches, the effective works by Mr. 
R. Ll. B. Rathbone in beaten copper are parti- 
cularly worthy of mention. ‘I'he windows 
of the church have been designed by Messrs, 
William Morris and Co, and Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. The oak work. in the _ interior 
of the building has been executed from the 
architect’s designs by Messrs. Hatch and 
Sons, of Lancaster. The carved panel in the 
reredos is a reproduction in oak of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s fresco of the Last Supper, and has 
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been executed by Mr. H. H. Martyn, of 
Cheltenham. The organ has been built by 
Messrs. Hilland Sons. Mr. Gerald Moira has 
been commissioned by Sir John Brunner to 
carry out the decorative work of the vestries 
and the congregational hall. The iron railings 
and the gates have been made by Mr. George 
Wragge from designs by the architect. The en- 
tire cost of the church is estimated at £25,000. 


Malone.—The opening services in connec- 
tion with the new Presbyterian Church at 
Malone were performed on June 18th. The 
church consists of a nave and aisles, with large 
projecting transepts, and includes a spacious 
gallery, approached by two staircases from the 
vestibule, the whole being planned to accommo- 
date more than 1,000 persons. Prominence is 
given to the main doorway, which has octagon 
shafts, with moulded bases and caps, carrying 
a Tudor arch richly moulded and carved. 
Angular buttresses are placed at each side of 
the jambs, surmounted by moulded battle- 
ments. The main gable contains two large 
tracery windows, embraced by a relieving arch, 
with label moulding, having carved bosses and 
apex. Above the latter rises an angular finial. 
A massive buttressed tower with a deeply-re- 
cessed doorway is placed at the south-west 
angle of the church ; it is pierced by tracery 
belfry windows, and is crowned by a well-pro- 
portioned stone spire, which terminates in a 
gilt copper weathervane at a height of 125ft. 
At the opposite angle is an octagonal project- 
ing staircase with angle buttresses and a door- 
way between them. All the windows have 
cusped tracery heads in the Tudor style, those 
in the transepts being of large size. All the 
gables are coped with moulded stones, and the 
roofs are covered with green Westmoreland 
slates. The walling is of selected Scrabo sand- 
stone, with mullions of Giffnock stone. A por- 
tion of the front is divided by a flying buttress 
with novel effect. All the internal joinery 
is of selected pitch and yellow pine, with 
Carolina sheeting for the roof and wall dadoes. 
A series of richly - moulded Tudor arches 
divides the nave from the aisles. Three 
painted memorial windows have been placed 
in the rear gable. The circular window, which 
is in the centre of the gable, represents the 
emblem of the “ burning bush,” and the motto 
beneath it is “ Ardens sed virens.” The tracery 
round this is filled with a conventional treat- 
ment of the “lily” and “passion flower.” 
The two windows in the transepts are filled 
with stained glass in “Gresaille” pattern of 
rich colouring, through which are introduced 
Biblical plants. The windows were designed 
and made by Messrs. Ward and Partners, of 
Belfast. Messrs. Riddle and Co. have erected 
the entrance gates and lamps. The vestibule 
is laid with marble terrazzo by Messrs. J. and 
F. Ebner, of London; while the general con- 
tractors for the work are Messrs. Courtney and 
Co., who have carried out the whole contract 
under the supervision of the architects, 
Messrs. Young and Mackenzie. 


Redditch.—The opening of the new police 
station, erected by the Worcester County 
Council, took place last week. On October 2, 
1897, the work was entrusted to Messrs. C. G. 
Huins and Sons, of Redditch. The new 
buildings are erected on a site containing 
about 2,000 square yards, with a frontage of 
167ft. The premises comprise an inspector’s 
house, sergeant’s house, an administrative 
block with charge-rooms, men’s messroom and 
kitchen, and dormitory divided into cubicles 
for four unmarried constables. There are five 
cells. The sessions-room, which is divided 
from the administrative block by a drive, is 
45ft. by 25ft. It has an opened timbered roof. 
There is a magistrates’ retiring room, special 
room for witnesses in waiting, and a solicitors’ 
room. ‘The out-offices consist of weights-and- 
measures room, men’s cleaning-room, and 
coach-house and stabling for two horses. 
There is also a spacious parade ground. The 
Yin ona is fitted throughout with the electric 

ight. 
bricks of Ruabon manufacture, with dressings 
of white stone. The approximate cost of the 


Phage including site and furniture, is about 


The front elevation consists of red ° 


Stratford.—On Monday, last week, the 
ancient Parish Church of Bow was re-opened 
by the Bishop of London. In 1896 the church 
had to be closed on account of its dangerous 
condition, and a proposal was made at the 
time that it should be pulled down. This pro- 
posal was, fortunately, not carried out. In 
the chancel the gable roof has been renewed, 
and the brick gable rebuilt. The fifteenth 
century roof, as seen from the interior, remains 
unaltered. The walls have been rejointed with 
tiles and flints, and some new Portland stone 
has been inserted. In connection with the 
nave practically a new roof has been provided, 
although some of the old timbers have been 
re-used. Double oak windows have been 
added to deaden the sound of the heavy traffic 
which passes within a few feet of the church 
windows. In the north aisle a new doorway 
to the modern vestry has been placed, and the 
wall has been repaired like the chancel. The 
old red brick vestry has been extended to 
embrace a choir vestry and entrance lobby. 
The tower of the church has still to be repaired. 
About £3,700 has been spent, and £1,000 will 
be required for the tower. Messrs. Walter 
A. Hills and Son were the architects. 


Wallasey.—The memorial stone of a new 
Presbyterian church was laid by Mr. 8S. Smith, 
M.P., on Monday last week. The building, 
when completed, will consist of nave ahd 
transepts, minister’s vestry, ladies’ retiring 
room, &¢c., and arrangements have been made 
whereby a west gallery can be erected at a 
future period should this be found desirable 
or necessary, space for an independent entrance 
to the stairway being provided in the turret of 
the porch structure. The style of architecture 
adopted is early Gothic. The building will be 
faced on all sides with Ruabon brick, the 
dressings and ornamental tracery, strings, and 
weatherings being of terra-cotta. The windows 
will be glazed with cathedral glass, the 
internal fittings and pew framing will be of 
varnished pitch pine, and the roofs will be 
covered with Ruabon red tiles. According 
to the present scheme, there will be accom- 
modation for about 450 worshippers. The 
chief entrance to the church is by an open 
portico in the centre of the main facade, the 
vestry and retiring rooms having approaches 
from the side street. The estimated cost of 
the building is about £4,000, including the 
sum which was paid for the site. The archi- 
tect is Mr. A. W. Smith, of Manchester, and 
the contractor Mr. W. H. Forde, of Birken- 
head. 


The New County Hospital at Bedford 
was opened last week by the Duke of Bedford. 
The cost of the hospital is £38,000; the 
architect was Mr. H. Percy Adams, and the 
contractors were Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw, 
of Cambridge. 


Church Built by Vicar and Congrega-. 
tion.—The new church of St. Aidan’s, Mid- 
dlesbrough, was dedicated by the Archbishop 
of York recently. Thechurch is built entirely 
of wood, and the labour in connection with its 
erection was performed by voluntary workers. 
The Rev. C. H. Sellwood Godwin having dug 
the foundations himself, appealed to the 
people of the town for help, and within a few 
weeks about eighty workmen were helping 
him. The length of the edifice is 102ft., width 
40ft., and height 45ft. There is sitting 
accommodation for nearly 600 people, and the 
cost of the erection of the building is between 
£1,500 and £2,000. 


Dispute about Smoke Prevention Appli- 
ances.—At Halifax last Wednesday, before 
Judge Cadman, Messrs. Coombs, Pearson, and 
Co., Manchester, claimed from Messrs. Ingham 
Bros., Washer Lane Dyeworks, Halifax, £60 
for two sets of smoke preventing appliances. 
The plaintiffs’ case was that in August last 
two smoke preventing appliances were ordered 
on the understanding that if, after a month’s 
free trial, they gave satisfaction, they should 
be paid for. In defence, it was alleged that 
although the appliances prevented smoke, they 
caused the temperature of the singeing room 
to go down, and were useless. His honour 
gave a yerdict for the defendants, . 


Keystones. 


The New Infectious Diseases Hospit 
for Kirkcaldy, the cost of which was abo 
£10,000, was opened last week. 

Mr. W. E. Barry, A.R.L.B.A., has : 
moved to more convenient offices at Huntr 
Chambers, Huntriss Row, Scarborough. 


Broom Bridge Scheme.—The Alcest 
Rural District Council have resolved to borr 
£700 towards erecting a bridge at Broom. 


Alterations at Highbury Relief Offic 
are to be carried out from the designs by ¥ 


'W. Smith, of 65, Chancery Lane, London, W 


A Free Church at Elderslie is to 
erected at a cost of £1,850; the memor 
stone was laid by Sir Thomas Glen Coats 1: 
week. 


The Kensington Dispensary is to 
rebuilt from the designs by Mr. Gordon Stz 
ham, of 1008, Queen Victoria Street, Li 
don, E.C. 


New Catholic Schools at Bloxwich. 
The foundation stone of a new school, whi 
will cost £2,300, for St. Patrick’s Catho 
Church, was laid on Monday, last week. 


A New Church at Streatham. —T 
foundation stone of the Church of St. Marga: 
was laid by the Bishop of Southwark le 
week. The new building will cost £8,000. 


Infirmary and Probation Cottages : 
to be built at Southall Poor Law Schools fr 
designs by Mr. A. Saxon Snell, of 22, Sou 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lond 
W.C. : 


The Foundation Stones of a Bapt: 
Chapel in King Street, Loughborough, w 
laid recently. Messrs. Main and Kendall : 
the builders, and the total cost of the land a 
building is about £1,000. W; 


The Unveiling of a Statue of Velasqt 
took place in Madrid recently, and was p 
formed by the Queen Regent. Among * 
representative artists of various counti 
present was Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A. 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Oldha 
—It has been decided by the Free Libra: 
and Art Gallery Committee of the Oldh 
Corporation to hold an arts and crafts exh 
tion during four weeks in September next. 


The Society of Arts Conversazione | 
held at the Natural History Museum, Sot 
Kensington, last Tuesday week. The gu 
numbered over 2000 and were received by 
J. Wolfe Barry, and members of the Coune 


The Erection of Cottages in Br 
Street, Limehouse, is to be carried out at ac 
of £4,423. The tender for this amot 
proffered by Messrs. Leslie and Co., » 
accepted by the London County Council 
their meeting last week. # 


New Premises in Cannon Street, Lonc 
E.C., have been erected from designs by Mr 
Huntley-Gordon, F.R.I.B.A., of 123, Can 
Street. The new building is built of red b 
and Portland stone standing on a plinth 
Labrador granite. Ms 


The Foundation-stone of the new N 
of Christ Church, Stone, was laid last T 
day week. The nave of the old church 
been taken down, and a new one is abou 
be erected with an extension which will 
commodate 200 more persons; the cost of 
building will be about £3,000. ‘ 


An Offer to Hampstead.—An anonyn 
gentleman has promised £3,500 for the: 
pose of erecting a Municipal Museum and 
Gallery adjoining the Central’ Free Pi 
Library at Hampstead. The offer is recei 
the consideration of the Libraries Comm: 
of the Hampstead Vestry. ¥ 


Improvements at St, Wartin’s-le-Gri 
—The extensive structural alterations 
additions to the cloak and dining a 
the Central Telegraph Office, at St. Mar 
le-Grand, which have involved an out 
£50,000, are almost finished. .New di 
rooms of large dimensions have been addi 
the old premises in Roman Bath Street, 
in their turn are enlarged by an extra st 
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A New Town Hall for Kirton Lindsey 
has been erected in commemoration of the 
Diamond Jubilee. The building is of stone, 
and has been erected from plans by Mr. J. K. 
oughton, who was also responsible for the 
dwork. The stonework was undertaken 


Mr. E. Hollome, and the plumbing by Mr. 
ims, of Kinton, and Mr. Tall, of Gainsborough. 


uilding at Glasgow.—Permission has 
been granted at Glasgow Dean of Guild 
urt for the erection of property of the value 
yf £150,000. Hutchesons’ Hospital Incorpora- 
m have received authority to form a public 
‘eet off Butterbiggins Road, and the Cale- 
ian Railway Company to erect buildings 
offices at the corner of London Street and 
tmarket. 
he Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
hley Place, Westminter, is so far advanced 
wards completion that Cardinal Vaughan is 
viting suggestions as to the subjects for its 
ternal ornamentation and decoration. 
ble and mosaics will be the main materials 
d. The Byzantine style of the edifice 
nders this almost obligatory. The architect 
the cathedral is Mr. J. F. Bentley, and the 
tractors are Messrs. Shiltoe, of Bury St. 
dmunds. 
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New Companies. 


_ Albert Jubb and Sons, Limited. 
This company was registered on June 12th, 
Waterlow and Sons, Limited, of London Wall, 
London, E.C., with a capital of £5,000 in £1 

ares. Its object is to carry on the business 
painters, decorators, builders, &c., and it 
registered without articles of association. 
Registered office: 151, Fitzwilliam Street, 
Sheffield. 


- John Stather and Sons, Limited. 


This company was registered on June 15th, 
‘Waterloo and Sons, of London Wall, E.C., 
ith a capital of £12,000 in £10 shares. Its 
ect is to acquire the business carried on as 
hn Stather and Sons, at Kingston-upon- 
l, and to carry on the business of paper- 
gings manufacturers, paper stainers and 


erchants, &c. Thomas Stather and John W. 
tather are the first directors. Remuneration 


as fixed by the company. 


Humber Brick and Tile Company, Ltd. 
_ This company was registered on June 12th, 
by Jordan and Sons, Limited, 120, Chancery 
ane, London, W.C., with a capital of £5,000, 
£1 shares. Its object is to acquire and 
y on the business carried on by Edward S. 
nnison at New Holland, Lincolnshire, as the 
mber Brick and Tile Works, and at Holder- 
ess Road, Kingston-upon-Hull, as E. 8. Anni- 
son. ‘The first directors—to number not less 
two nor more than five—are E. 8. Anni- 
and J. W. Gibson. Qualification, £50. 
uneration, £20 each per annum. 


W. H. Aston, Worcester, Ltd. 


_ This company was registered on June 12th, 
by Waterlow and Sons, Limited, of London 
Wall, London, E.C., with « capital of £10,000, 
_ £10 shares. Its object is to acquire the 
iness carried on at Jubilee Works, Vincent 
dl, Worcester, by Walter H. Aston, and to 
tarry on the business of timber, wood, brick, 
md coal merchants. The first directors—to 
mber not less than two nor more than four 
re Walter H. Aston and Harry A. Caink. 
lificatidn, £200. Remuneration as fixed 
the company. 


Durron Brick and Tile Works, Limited. 
This company was registered in Ireland on 
June 10th, by Molloy and Molloy, solicitors, of 
ublin, with a capital of £30,000 in £1 shares, 
the purpose of acquiring and taking over 
e established brick and tile factory known 
he Durron Brick and Tile Works, Durron, 
neens County, and for this purpose to enter 
o and carry into effect an agreement made 


etween the Irish Industries Development 
ek 
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Syndicate, Limited, and the company. 
Directors to be not less than three nor more 
than six. The first subscribers (each one 
share) are Messrs. A. L. Smith, H. Carleton, 
J. T. Furlong, R. Osborne, W. G. Didley, 
W. A. Pike, and J.'St. Laurence, 


Portman Estate Mansions, Limited. 


This company was registered on June 10th 
by Ashurst and Co., of 17, Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C., with a capital of £170,000 in 
8,500 preferred and 8,500 ordinary shares of 
£10 each. Its object is to adopt and carry 
into effect an agreement expressed to be made 
between A. F. Pennel of the one part and this 
company of the other part, for the acquisition 
by purchase or otherwise of any lands, build- 
ings, and other property of whatever tenure or 
description, situated in the City or county of 
London ; to prepare building sites; to build 
houses, flats, offices, warehouses, shops, 
wharves, buildings, works, and conveniences 
of all kinds; as builders and contractors, 
decorators, merchants, and dealers in stone, 
sand, lime, bricks, timber, hardware, and other 
building requisites, brick, tile, and terra-cotta 
makers, jobmasters, carriers, hotel and club 
proprietors, licensed victuallers, house agents, 
&e. The first signatories (each one share) are 
Messrs. A. W. Lawson, EK. T. Church, E. L. 
Harper, J. M. Lickfold, H. W. Brown, A. J. 
Swan, and S. A. Tyabjee. The first directors 
—of whom there shall be not less than three 
nor more than seven—are Hon. H. B. Portman, 
A. A. Baumann, H. G. H. Norman, and C. G. 
Pym. Qualification, £250. Remuneration, 
£100 per annum each, with a percentage of 
the profits, divisible. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£s. d. £8. d. 
Hay, best wa perload 3 0 0 810 0 
Sainfoin mixture ... : do. 8.0% 0 315 0 
Clover, best ... A ive do. 310 0 45 0 
Beans ... ua per ar. 160 1.8 0 
Straw ... perload 1 4 0 116 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French per cwt. 1 4 6 p pete al 
Colza, English per cwt. haere: _ 
Copperas af oe perton 2 0 0 - 
Lard ... say aie «. _per cwt. 1.438), -9 19:05, 
Linseed per cwt. 106 10509, 
Neatsfoot ve eae per gal. 0:2 6 04 0 
Petroleum, American ... per gal. 0 0 55/8 — 
Do., Russian per gal. 0 0 51/8—5 3/16 
Pitch .. ie . perbarrel 9 8 0 0 8 6 
Tallow, Town «| per .cwt. Ll 4°73 146 
Tar, Stockholm . perbarrel 1 6 6 = 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 114 43 114 6 
161): » aD per cwt. 114 0 218 6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 _- 
Do. red _... ae .. per cwt. 017 0 _ 
Soda crystals per ton 215 0 _ 
Shellac, orange percwt. 3 8 6 8 9 6 
Do. sticklac do. 22 6 215 0 
Pumice stone, ey a do. 08 9 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 88 0 @ od 
Tron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet oi do. 1210 0 12-15 0 
Lead, pig, Spanish Re do. 145 0 14.6 3 
Do. English common brands do. 1410 0 _ 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sq.ft.and upwards do. 1610 0 _ 
DOS DIPOlie. wd wee nes do. 175 0 —_- 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 900 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads ... ae do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Foreign = - do. 116 18 9 LPI 748,29 
Do. English ingots... do. 116 00 117 00 
Zinc, sheets, English ... do. 2710 0 2810 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne ... do. 81 0 0 = 
Do, Spelter a ieee do. 26 5 0 27 0 0 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel per load. 38 0 0 400 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 4 7 6 65 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 510 0 
Do. Petersburg... Se do. 400 610 0 
Deals, Archangel2nd &IstperP.Std. 9 0 0 18 10 0 
Do. do. 4th&srd. do. 12 0 0 12 5 0 
Do. do. unsorted do. 750 8 5 0 
Do. Riga ... nf or 0. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburgist Yellow do. 1010 0 1415 0 
Do. do. parakeet Oo. 1010 0 12 0 0 
Do. do. Unsorted,, do. 8 0 0 IT 50 
Do. do. ite do. 715 0 915 0 
Deals, Swedish .. per P. Std. 1015 0 1515 0 
Do. White Sea... Mes do. 12 5 0 — 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 18 0 0 19 0 0 
Do. do. 2nd do. 12 0 0 = 
Do. do. 8rd &e. do. v1 0 915 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 900 10 5 0 
Do. do. 8rd &2nd do. 65 0 7-15.'0 
Do. New Brunswick do. 75 0 gs 00 
Battens, allkinds... ... do. 615 0 95 0 
Flooring gpranaes 1 ing Ae 
repared, Isti per square — 
eo prety RAR es Roe do. 09 6 011 3 
Do Br GO, Gils do. 09 6 - 


. 
° 


Vil 
Harp Woops. 
£8. a £8. d. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 3817 6 410 vu 
Birch, Quebec do. 812 6 817 6 
Box, Turkey... <a perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 43 
Do. Honduras do. 0 0 84 _ 
Do. Tobasco do. 0 0 43/16 _ 
Elm, Quebec os os. perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup, 0 0 47/8 al 
0, African do, 0 0 8 00 4 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 4 23/32—6 23/32 
Do.  . Tobasco, .. do. 0 0 418/16 — 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel_ perload 8 5 0 85 0 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 5 0 0 
Teak, Rangoon, planks .., do. 915 0 145 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 815 0 515 0 
. Odessa Crown .. 0. 315 0 515 0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft.0 2 6 04 2 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, June 28. 
Sociery or Arrs,—Annual General Meeting. 
Buivpers’ FoREMEN AND CLERKS oF Works’ InstITU- 
TION.—Half-yearly Meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 
Thursday, June 29. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION. OF MUNICIPAL 
County EneGineers.—Annual Meeting at Cardiff. 
Friday, June 30. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
County EneéInrers.—Annual Meeting (continued). 
Saturday, July 1. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
County ENGINEERS.—Annual Meeting (concluded). 


NortTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTIon.—Annual 
Excursion. Members to assemble at the Central Station, 
Newcastle, at 10.30a.m. They will then drive to Belsay, 
where, by permission of Sir Arthur Middleton, Belsay 
Castle and Hall will be inspected. Whalton Church will 
be next visited, and the party will return to Newcastle 
viii Ogle and Kirkley, and will dine together at the 
Central Station Hotel, at 7 p.m. 


Monday, July 3. 
“ BurtpEers’ JOURNAL’ COMPETITION.—EXHIBITION 
or Drawines.—Architectural Association Rooms, 56, 
Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 
Tuesday, July 4. 
“ BUILDERS’ JOURNAL ” COMPETITION.—EXHIBITION 
or Drawines.—(Second day.) 
Wednesday, July 5. 
“BuILpERS’ JOURNAL” 
or Drawines.—(Third day.) 


AND 


AND 


CoMPETITION.—EXHIBITION 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BASINGSTOKE.—For sewering, &c., Deep-lane, for the 
Corporation. Mr. George Fitton, borough surveyor, Town 


Hall, Basingstoke :— 
Free and Sons ... £1,325 | Collier and Catley, 
Reading* ... ... 


... £1,142 
*Accepted. 
BLABY.—For the execution of sewerage works, &c., at 


Kirby Muxloe, for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. B 
Everard, C.E., 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester :— 

Bentley and Loch £4,786 0 0|Siddons. and 

Ballard, Ltd. 4,734 12. 8 Freeman, 

J.C. Trueman... 4,646 0 0 Oundle* ... ... £4,020 0 0 
J.Holme ... ... 4,374 13 0] W. Doleman 83,699 0 0 
Walkerand Uo. 4,324 12 6] A. Jewell sot 23.200 70 O 
E. Orton 4,136 0 O| *A ccepted. 


BRISTOL.—For alterations and additions to Kingswood 
Church, Bristol. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 


Cornock .., ... £8,806 | Davis... ... £1,969 
Bindon a 2,273 | Hayes Cpl nen Vetta eaeObe 
Bowers and Co. .. 2,250 | Cowlin and Sons, Bris- 
Stephens, Bastow and tol (accepted) 1,896 
Co mY 2,208 | Adams and Jefferies ... 1,731 


Lewis and Co. _... ... 1,974| Barnes (withdrawn) ..._ 1,605 

BRISTOL.—For the erection of school buildings, Moor- 
fields, St. George, for the Bristol School Board. Mr. J 
Mackay, architect, Kingswood, near Bristol :— 


Ws: Chutoh 1.25, 23218, 900 fF RSW alters: ..ceu.” ay 218-700 
Kraus and Son ... 13,637 | G. Humphreys ... ... 12,571 
C,. A. Hayes... 13,250 | A. J. Beaven, Bristol* 12,400 
Forse and Sons ... 13,100! W. G. Bindon 11,953 
Plumbers’ Work. 
John Wilkins ... «1 £408)) AY 8. Senll.., 1.2.5... £419 
_G. F. Tuckey ...... .... 427] 8S. H. Povey, Bristol* .... 415 
* Accepted. 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—For the erection and completion 
of No.2 Block Victoria Mansions, Sumatra Road, for Mr. 
C. G. Crowden. Messrs. Palgrave and Co., architects, Vic- 
toria-street, S.W. Quantities prepared by Mr. George 
Stephenson :— 

I. Dolman and Co... £7,943 0] G. Wilkinson... ... .., 
George Brown... 7,050 0|'The General Builders, 
R. Hockley  .... ... (6,336 10 i BF 17s Leg Fe 8 MOI 5,800 

KETTERING.— For the completion of twenty-two 

private streets (total 4,000 yards), for the Urban District 


£6,025 


Council. Mr. T. R. Smith, surveyor, Market-hill, Ketter- 
ing :— 

W. G. Wilmott £16,650 0 0| Bentham & Co. £14,659 0 0 
Ballard, Ltd. ... 15,917 19 11] McCarthy & Co. 13,557 0 0 
A. Jewell 14,929 17 3/F. Barlow 

J. Woolston 14,700 0 0 Rothwell * 13,393 0 0 


* Accepted. 
LONDON, E.C.—For new factory, Minories, London, 
E.C., for Messrs. Jas. Taddy and Co. Mr. E. J. Sadgroye, 
architect, Surrey-street, W.C. :— 


Colls and Sons ... ... £36,350 | Dove Bros. ... .. £84,985 

W. Downs... ..,_ ... 35,990 | Stephens, Bastow, 

Ashby and Horner .. 35,000] and Co., Limited, 
Bristol (accepted) ... 34,888 


Edwards and Medway 35,000 
LON , S.W.—For rebuilding “* Waggon and Horses,” 


Wandsworth. for New London Brewery :— 

Stevens | ... £3,135 | Whitehead wos £2,972 
Wm. Smith 2,998 | Goodall 2,873 
G. Barker 2,998 | Maxwell 2,564 


LONDON, S.E.—For rebuilding “The Grown,” Black- 
wall, for the New London Brewery Company :— 


Maxwell ... £2,950 | G. Barker... . £2,725 
Snewin .«) 2,927 | Jarvis... 2,669 
Stevens 2,840] Jackson ... 2,643 
Goodall 2,751 
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LONDON, E.—For alterations to the “ White Horse,” PIRBRIGHT (Surrey).—For the addition of new library, 
Mile End, E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked- &c., to ‘Furze Hill,” for Sir H. M. Stanley, G.C.B., M.P. 
lane, King William-street, B.C. Quantities supplied :— Mr. J. W. Cobb, architect, 121, Blenheim-crescent, Notting- 

GUY op eres ae +. £1,797 | J. Thompson & Son £1,710 0 hil, W. Quantities by Mr. Ernest Ludford :— 

Bo WEDD oi aes) dyteeP, Barbs. il) an esBard Eastlakes, Ltd. ... ... £2,061 | Alfd. J. Brown* ....,. £1,933 
T, Osborn and Sons .., 1,723 | Sheffield Bros.* =. 1645 0 *A ccepted. 
* Accepted. __ SUTTON.—For the construction of roads and sewers at 


LONDON, W.—For repairs to tha Railway: Hotel?’ Sutton, Surrey, for the Sutton and Cheam Building. Estate. 


robidy pita Messrs. Foulsham and Herbert Riches, archi- ree eee Page, architect, 4 and 5, Warwick-court, 


tects, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E.:— Wing- 5,77. 
Locken and Sons ... ... £470| H. and F. Fearman  .., £311 hack Wage £7,547 8 0 Urionnere na) oP a08 Bt 
G. Ballentyne ... ... .., 345|Sprossen and Babb* ... 260 W. Langridge “ 6400 0.0] — *Accepted. 
Sheffield Bros... ... ... 340 * Accepted. : paste 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Accepted for the erection of sixteen 


LONDON, 8.W.—For the construction and diversion of a houses, Brook-road, for Messrs. J. Nicholson and Son, 105, Yy \ 
portion of the Victoria-street sewer, for the London County Cheapside, E.C, :— Wg J 
kes oe : mie ie G. E. Palmont, Forest Gate ... as ... £8,680 MIG \ 
Killingback anc edrette and Co. £5,816 10 11 WOODFORD (Essex).—For the erection of new mixed MZ; y \ : 
10) « .. £7,578 0 0]J.Jackson ... ... 4,975 8 9 schools for 488 children, at Cowslip-road, Woodford, for the Win s 


iD. Senha) 
J, Dickson ... ... 6,368 17 1] Mowlem and Co. 4,837 0 0 Woodford School Board. Mr. Edward Tidman, C.B., F.S.I., ——— 


KE. Tles .. .. .. 6,163 0 0|J.H.Neaye ... 4,813 1 10 M.S.A., Westminster, architect. Quantities supplied wat ee 
mee xtra for re 
LONDON, W.—For structural and decorative improve- : 
ments at oa Grant Cumberland-place, W. Mr. W. Macie , ane Per 100 Blocag a OTe are PECn ie 
Seaman, architect :— d A p ) izes. ex Ship within Rg 
Nakowski and Co. ... £1,489 Spice and Son ... .., £1,288 reese ee ted iW pence a ° eS 0 iisaeiaGh te y ons month, At Whart.@ 
Bland -.. aes AE 1880) Bush te 1,237 A.E.8 ‘ ¥ Y athe 7 ee La . 
reac ¢ . L. Symes foe Rs .. 8300 00. 0 
Buckeridge .. ... ... 1,310 W. Lawrence and Son vin 74909 0.0 0 0 173x3x3 
y LONDON, W.—For decorations, &c., at No. 50, Grosvenor we pp el as ts ots aon e 4 "4 173x3x2 
quare, W.:— - H. Orit a Ad au 352 : 
W. H. Ae ee rates £2,070 Seid Nara Son... ... £1,834 Ore ee ceeds 7,480 0 0 0 Wex8x 1} 
yards yay 1,966|R.S. keridge ... .,. 1,8 ; ‘ P 
Li aiseaAE Marita Raed he teg irra Te Dr road, New Wanstead* — ... £7,309 910 ...... £80 0 0 
MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For the execution of sewer- * Accepted. 
age works (pipe sewers, tanks, &c.) for the Rural District WOODMANSTERNE (Surrey).—For stabling and addi- 
Council. Mr. J. B, Everard, C.E., 6, Millstone - lane, tions to “The Woodman” public-house, for Messrs. Page 
Leicester ;— ¥ and Overton, Limited, Mr, A. Broad, architect, 22, George- 
Batchelor and aE J. Holme ... ... £1,598 3 0 street, Croydon. Quantities by the architect :— 4 
Snowdon... ... £2,136 16 3} A.Jewell ... .... 1,549 16°3 Smith and Sons ... ... £1,624) Akers and Co. ... ... £1,523 £8 + 
Walker and Co... 1,659 0 0|Tate and Hast- A.Bullock ... 2. |. 1,600] D. W. Barker... <. |. 1,475 ze ; -— 9 
Siddons and — wood, Market G. Cheeseman ... ... 1,585| Burnard, Wallington* 1,455 ———— = S. 
Freeman... .. 1,620 0 0] Harborough ... 1,45018 2 * Accepted. PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING : 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
BOWER & FLORENCE, | “°"°°™ Ustrance Ded 6 oe 
] INSURANCE CO: Ltd. Lix4h gp 42/0 ge Onan ines * 
Above prices include desiccating. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, | sonseass ears, rower seocicsuswrs. | VIGERS BROTHERS, 


ABERDEEN 5 N.B. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin TIMBER MERCHANTS. s 


cases where no claim has arisen. 
London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. Applications for Agencies Invited. Aged ehh aes ROA oe E.Ce 


Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. | Telephone No. 601 Avenue, Dh 


. The “Climax” Ventilating & Heating Co. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS & 

< OF f 
“COUSLAND’S IMPROVED CLIMAX” 

% 

» Z . be 

Direct Acting Turret and Louvre Ventilators. 4 

Give Double Extraction Area of former “Climax” Patent, and Perrscr BY 
Frerpom from all Down Draveut. * 


. Bs wah ea 
oS 


LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


=- 98, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


RE. MANUFACTURIERIS. OF ~ 


{Umm 


ee 


STONEWARE “sxza2" 


Hum 


CTURERS OF SANITARY WARE. 


SVPPLEMENT FOR * 


we & Me Mew & & 


% SVRVEYORS- BVILDERS - 
: tA RY ENGINEERS: 


JUNE 28TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” - VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


“ROBT, BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See ieee Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


[THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
_ WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The London Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
Begmsists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


»_ ss amd. . 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
Bacon given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


a LONDON NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION.* 


By WALTER JONES. 


ET us for a few moments take a brief 
survey of the progress made in the 
heating and ventilating trades, and ascertain 
if possible whether individually or collectively 
we are doing all that can be done to promote 
their highest and best interests. At the 
beginning of the century very little was known 
of the science of heating by hot water: twenty- 
five years ago heating engineers were few and 
far between, to-day you can scarcely go 
through a small town or village without 
coming across a sign “Plumber and Hot 
Water Fitter” or “Ironmonger and Heating 
Engineer.” I believe the first treatise that 
made any pretensions to dealing with the sub- 
ject in a comprehensive manner, was the one 
written by Chas. Hood, F.R.A.8., and published 
in 1837. In the preface to this book Mr. 
Hood says :—* Finding that nothing relating 
to the invention had hitherto been published, 
it appeared probable that the materials I 
possessed might form a treatise which would 
be useful, not only in showing the practical 
application of the invention, but also in ex- 
plaining the scientific principles upon which 
the various effects depend, the whole compris- 
ing, it is hoped, all the information which the 
subject requires.” 

The heating engineers of to-day are in- 
debted to Mr. Chas. Hood for his excellent 
treatise, and although we must all feel, and 
if Mr. Hood were living to-day I think he 
would admit, that it did not contain all the 
information which the subject requires, it was 
a valuable work, especially when we consider 
the date of its publication. With all its 
merits, this book, like all others, was not 
without its faults, and the data, tables, and 
information as to the proportions of boiler 
surface, and pipe surface required to give 
certain results have led to untold failures. 

Mr. Hood’s book treats principally with the 
low-pressure system, and in the same year, 
1837, a book on the high-pressure system, 
written by Mr. C. J. Richardson, was also 
published. 

Its literary matter describes the details, and 
the illustrations show the adaptation of the 
Perkins’ system, with sealed tubes as used 
for heating and ventilating purposes, and on 
looking carefully through this book, and 
another one published in 1840, entitled “A. M. 
Perkins’ Patent Apparatus for Warming and 
Ventilating Buildings,” one is surprised to find 
how closely the system of to-day resembles that 
adopted sixty years ago. The improvements 
during that time are comparatively slight, 
and bear no comparison with the enormous 
strides made in low-pressure heating during 
the same period. 

Fifteen years ago a manufacturer of heating 
apparatus said to me: “I think the hot-water 
trade is about played out.” “Played out!” I 
replied. “Why, the hot-water trade is in its 
infancy, we have scarcely started yet.” And 
I tell you, gentlemen, that although much 
has been done during the past fifteen years, 
you have scarcely touched the fringe yet; so 
long as ninety-nine houses out of every 
hundred are without heating apparatus, how 
can it be played out? What we have to do 
to-day is to educate the public, show them the 
advantage, the economy, and the necessity of 
artificial heating, that for any building ‘and 
for every building there is nothing to compare 
with it; there is ample scope for you all in this 
direction. The colder climate of America 
creates the necessity, but the damp, humid, 
and changeable conditions of the English 
climate from October to April are far more 
treacherous and more trying to the constitu- 
tion than the sharp, dry atmosphere in colder 
regions. Instil this fact into the minds of 
the people, convince them that they are court- 
ES SABAEN ee orate ee Oe ee Cee en, ee 


* A paper read before the Instituti i 
Ventilating Engineers. il gf 2 SP ik 


ing sickness and shortening their lives, and 
the heating engineers will not want for em- 
ployment. In confirmation of this opinion 
about the climatic conditions, note the follow- 
ing extract from the “ Wide World Magazine,” 
September, 1898, page 572, on “'The National 
Pastime of Norway;” it says :— “ Fifteen 
degrees below zero is not at all an uncommon 
experience in Norway in midwinter: and this, 
be it remembered, means 47deg. of cold. 
This sounds terrible to an English mind; 
indeed, most persons shudder when they hear 
it. Nevertheless, strange as the statement 
may seem, the cold mentioned is not so cutting 
as that of an ordinary winter’s day in dear old 
England.” 

I have frequently heard this opinion con- 
firmed by Americans and Canadians that they 
have felt the cold keener, and suffered greater 
inconvenience in England, with a temperature 
of 82 degrees than they have in their own 
country with a registered temperature of 50 
to 60 degrees lower. We have abundance of 
medical testimony as to the augmented sick- 
ness and the increased death rate for lack of 
proper hygienic conditions. 

The architects also require educating in this 
direction. They often spend large sums of 
money in ornamentation and decoration, and 
cut down the cost for that which is of far 
greater importance, the comfort and health of 
the owner or occupier. I have known hun- 
dreds of instances where lavish expenditure 
has been made in less important matters, and 
the amount provided for heating has been 
simply ridiculous, so that success has been 
impossible; the result is that the heating 
engineers get the discredit, and the apparatus 
has been pronounced a failure in consequence. 

If the architects fail in their duty, we musf 
educate the public so that they will insist upon 
their architects making ample provision for 
heating and ventilation; the demand will be 
simply enormous. ‘The sphere of work is 
limited only by the circumference of the earth, 
and if this institution is true to its name, the 
developments of the near future cannot be 
estimated, 

I should like to indicate what may be con- 
sidered some of the chief wants of the trade, 
and if some of my remarks should appear 
critical or severe, I assure you they are not 
given for the purpose of finding fault, but with 
an earnest desire to arrive at the truth. I 
should say that we need 

First: A good reliable standard work on 
heating by hot water, in which the data has 
been corrected, new tables added to meet 
diversified and special needs, existing tables 
revised and verified, the latest and most im- 
proved methods introduced and brought up 
to date. 

Second: A good English weekly or 
monthly periodical, devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the heating and ventilating 
trades. 

Third: That a code of rules should be 
prepared and adopted to safeguard the 
interests of the trade, and that steps should 


be taken to insure fair treatment, and to 


prevent exploitation. 

Fourth: That the members of this insti- 
tution should work together, assist each 
other, and not stoop to the meanness of 
taking an unfair advantage of other mem- 
bers of the trade. : 

We will consider these four 
seriatim. 

First: The want of a reliable standard work. 
In consulting a number of different books I 
find that one author says :— 

That iron melts at 2,200dee. Fah. Another 
says the melting point is 20,577 deg. Fah. 

That gold melts at 2,200deg. Fah. Another 
says 5,237dee. Fah. 


points 


Another 
One puts the conducting power of gold at 100 ... 53 
> silver 53 ... 100 


” ” ” 


” B93. ” iron Lhe AO 
ae radiating power of gold Loe eee we. 
- n “ silver 12 ... 3 
* me ae iron 15S Si S28) 


One book says one h.-p. steam boiler will 
heat 5000 cubic feet, another says 20,000 cubic 
feet, and another says 50,000 cubic feet of 
space. 


One author gives a rule that provides 36ft. 


-any of you have observed these discrepancies, ~ 


or steam) for a room 20ft. square, also for a 
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of radiation to obtain a given temperature, and — 
gives a table in the same book that says 180ft. — 
are required to give the same result. Aq 

Four separate authors give rules or tables — 
for obtaining given temperatures, that when — 
worked out give 48ft., 118ft., 237ft., and 300ft. — 
respectively to obtain the same result. 4; 

Well, gentlemen, I do not know what you 
think, but it is clear that all these authorities 
cannot be right, and perhaps they are all 
wrong, with diversified opinions and such a — 
want of unanimity the marvel is that we do 
not get a much larger percentage of failures — 
in our heating plants. I don’t know whether ~ 


but I could give scores of instances similar to 
those mentioned. I sometimes wonder whether 
other engineers get asked such questions as are — 
put tome. Take the following examples and — 
note the entire absence of any data upon which ~ 
to base any calculation : a 
What would it cost to heat a church? and i 
could it be done by gas? i 
How would you warm a swimming bath, and 
what would be the expense ? ~’ 
Which is the best way to connect up a 
radiato: ? a 
Quote price of cheap heating apparatus, 
give detailed prices with 2in. and4in. pipes. 
Please quote price for two coils (hot water 


room 338ft. by 27ft. 
Quote for boiler of sufficient heating*capacity 
to supply not less than 100 gallons of water at 
212deg. Fah. per hour, giving a guarantee to 
this effect, and the amount of fuel required, 
three months free trial, during which time if ~ 
boiler is found incapable of keeping up the 
supply, to be returned carriage forward and no 
claim allowed for use during that period. 
The above are copies of inquiries received — 
during the past few months. oo 
There is a book published that is looked upon ~ 
as a standard work, both in America and 
England, which says :— ae 
“For hot water, a building will require 
a ratio of pipe surface of from *70 to “85 to one— 
footof glass to maintain 70deg. Fah. by direct 
radiation.” : 2 
Now, if this rule is correct when applied toa 
window with 20ft. of glass, it ought to be — 
equally correct if applied to a greenhouse with ~ 
200 or 2000ft. of glass, but if you apply this © 
test to a small greenhouse 10ft. long by 8ft. 
wide, with, say, 200ft. super. of glass, it gives — 
155ft. super. of radiation for a temperature of 
70deg. Fah. 27 
Now, I have no hesitation in stating that 
one-third this amount of pipe surface will 
maintain the temperature above mentioned. 
The greater the difference between the tem- 
perature of the pipe and the surrounding ait 
the greater will be the heat thrown off and the 
more rapid the cooling effect on the pipe, and 
the fact that the cooling effect on the glass at 
70deg. is not one-fourth so rapid as that on the 
pipe surface at 160deg. appears to be entirely 
ignored. r 
I could, if time permitted, quote discrep- 
ancies in other directions, as on the size of 
mains, the temperature of the water as_ it 
leaves, and as it returns to the boiler, i.e., the 
loss of heat between the flow and return pipes ; 
the insufficient pipe surface, boiler power, the 
excessive consumption of fuel, ete. My object 
at present is to call your attention to the fact 
that we are all at sea,and are blindly groping 
after and following each other, and it is ti me 
that something should be done to correct the 
errors of the past. ise 
Of all the boilers in the market to-day, 
wrought or cast, self-contained or brick-seated, 
English or American, is there one that will do 
the work claimed for it? Many of them vy 
not do 75 per cent. of it with good fuel 
the best attention. How, then, can they be 
expected to keep the pipes hot for ten or 
twelve hours on a frosty night with a banked- 
up fire? Most of the boilers now offered to 
the public ought to have the heating pow 
written down 25 per cent., and some of them 
may be reduced 40 per cent. with advantage to 
all concerned. What countless failures and 
enormous expenses have been incurred by this 
over-rating it is impossible to say. : 
(To be continued.) 
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Masters and Men. 


f Derby Bricklayers struck last week for 
advance in wages from 84d. to 9d. per hour. - 


_ Builders’ Labourers at Long Eaton 
struck work last Wednesday for a rise in 
wages from 53d. to 6d. per hour. 


_ The Southport Plasterers asked at the 
beginning of the general plasterers’ dispute an 
advance from 84d. to 94d. per hour. ihe 
‘masters declined to make the advance, but 
a now agreed to give a 4d. increase. 


_ §$laters’ Wages and Hours of Labour.— 
The Finance Committee of the London County 
Council at the meeting of that body last week 
reported the following, which was agreed to :— 
“The rate of wages inserted in the Council’s 
ist for slaters is 9d. per hour, and the hours 
are stated as fifty in summer and forty-seven 

md forty-four in winter, but the London 
aters’ and Tilers’ Union state that the rate 
jhould be 10d. per hour and the hours fifty- 
three all the year round. We have ascertained 
t there is no agreement between employers 
and employed on the subject, and we think 
that in view of this, and of the fact that slaters 
re not directly employed by the Works De- 
artment, the better course would be to omit 
AL mention of slaters from the Council’s list. 
If this were done the regulation would come 
nto operation under which contractors for the 
ouncil have to pay the rates and observe the 
ours in practice obtained in London. We 
recommend that the trade of slaters be omitted 
from the Council’s list of rates of wages and 
hours of labour.” 


_ The Building Trade Dispute.—A meeting 
of representatives of the trade unions chiefly 
ected by the present dispute in the building 
trade was held on the 20th inst. in Manchester. 
Just over a week ago these representatives 
‘met and drew up a basis for a joint conference 
in the establishment of district boards of con- 
ciliation, with a central board to which appeal 
could be made if necessary. During the week 
‘the scheme has been submitted to and has 
received the sanction of the executive com- 
m ‘ttees of the unions concerned, the result 
being reported to the gathering yesterday, 
over which Mr. W. T. Wilson, of Bolton, 
president of the Amalgamated Society of 
f arpenters and Joiners, presided. The trade 
‘unions have unanimously sanctioned the 
scheme, details of which will be sent to-day 
9 Mr. Hassal, of Liverpool, secretary of the 
National Association of Master Builders. Itis 
understood that the offer of the Yorkshire 
' Masters, put forward at a recent meeting, to. 
meet the men in conference was scarcely 
touched upon, the desire of the men being that 
_ they should deal with the masters as a whole, 
and not sectionally. At the same time the 
feeling was expressed that the withdrawal of 
he Yorkshire lock-out should be made a con- 
dition of the conference. 


cw Light Railways.—The Board of 
- Trade have confirmed orders authorising the 
‘ construction of light railways from, Colwyn 
Bay to Llandudno, in the parishes of Barton- 
upon-Irwell, and Stretford, Lancashire. 


Suggested London Improvement. — 
“Rh. E. W.” writes thus to the “Times” of 
_ June 22nd : “In the narrowest part of Old Bond 
Street a house is now being pulled down. Has 
any one the authority to compel its being re- 
be lt some feet further back and so commence 
what might lead to the widening of that most 
crowded and narrow street ? ” 


New Fire Station at Islington.—At last 
week’s meeting of the London County Council 
_it was agreed to accept the estimate of £14,400 
submitted by the Finance Committee in 
espect of the erection of the new Islington 
station in Upper Street, and to sanction an 
expenditure of £14,033 for the work of erecting 
the station. 
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The Isolation Hospital, Braintree, has 
recently been supplied with Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother’s patent Manchester 
Grates. 


The Re-roofing of the Crystal Palace 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Mellowes and 
Company, of Sheffield and London, of 28, 


‘Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A Timber Merchant’s Failure.—Last 
Wednesday, in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice, before Mr. Registrar 
Giffard, Edward Harfield Barton and E. | as 
Barton the younger, described as carrying on 
business in the above style as timber mer- 
chants, at 57, Gracechurch Street, E.C., sat for 
public examination. The statement of affairs 
showed liabilities £35,117, of which £12,848 
were unsecured, and assets £11,175. After 
evidence was given by both parties, a dividend 
of 3s. 6d. in the pound was paid, and the senior 
partner received an unconditional order of 
discharge. 


A Penny a Week.—Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act.—At Northampton County Courta 
lad whose finger had been crushed at the Grose 
Bicycle Gear Case Company’s Works claimed 
damages under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Asa learner he had been earning, before 
the accident, 10s. a week, but since the 
accident he had been employed by the 
respondent company as 4a fitter at an 
average wage of upwards of 12s. For the 
respondent company it was contended that as 
the wages had been increased there was no 
ground for compensation under the Act, which 
laid it down that in awarding damages 
regard should be had to the amount of wages 
before and after the accident. Judge Snagge 
said he would not interpret the words of the 
Act in the cast-iron way supported by the 


respondents, but would award the nominal 


compensation of one penny a week. This would 
allow the question of compensation being 
brought up for review, should it in the future be 
found that applicant was injuriously affected 
by the accident. The respondent company 
said there would be an appeal. 


A Bricklayer’s Bill—At the Norwich 
Police Court last Wednesday, before the 
Mayor and other magistrates, Arthur E. 
Chittock, bricklayer, of St. Benedict’s Street, 
sued Walter Nickalls, fishmonger, of the same 
street, to recover £1 6s. for wages. Mr. E. 
Reeve defended, and remarked that Mr. 
Nickalls disputed the greater portion of the 
claim. Plaintiff stated that he had been 
engaged about defendant's premises about 
sixty hours doing bricklaying. Before the 
account was delivered defendant paid him 4s. 
After the work was done plaintiff asked him 
to settle, but defendant refused to pay him a 
penny, and would give no reason for his 
yefusal to do so. The defendant contended 
that plaintiff had spread the work over sixty 
hours, and that 15s. was sufficient for the 
work done. He said that he was in the habit 
of paying the plaintiff 6d. an hour. George 
Pitcher, a builder, said he had inspected the 
plaintiff's work, which could have been done 
in fourteen or fifteen hours, with the exception 
of the stable. The Bench gave judgment 
for the plaintiff for 6d. an hour for fifty hours, 
which, deducting the 4s. already paid, left 
£1 1s. with costs. 


Killed T'wo Miles from the Factory.— 
An application was made in the Edinburgh 
Court of Session by counsel on behalf of the 
widow of Adam Whitton, carter, who, for her- 
self and six children, brought a claim in the 
Sheriff’s Court at Dundee under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, against Bell and 
Sime Limited, timber merchants and saw 
millers, of Marine Parade, Dundee, for compen- 
sation in respect of the death of her husband. 
The amount claimed was £163. Whitton was 
sent on the morning of Nov. 4th, 1898, from his 


employers’ works with a horse and cart to 
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take a load of wood to a villa which was being 
erected on ground held in fee from Mr. Hunter, 
of Blackness. He was instructed to go by Black- 
ness Avenue, and in that part of his journey 
a retaining wall gave way, and the cart, horse, 
and driver were thrown over, and the man 
was crushed to death under the cart. Sheriff- 
substitute Campbell Smith found it not proven 
that the death of Whitton was caused by his 
serious and wilful default, and he held the 
employers liable. The employers appealed. 
On June 16th, in the First Division of the 
Court of Session, their Lordships reversed the 
decision. The Lord President said there was 
no doubt that this man was at a distance of 
two miles from the works when the accident 
happened, and he, therefore, could not possibly 
come under the description of employment 
aes or about a factory” in the sense of the 
ct. 


A Question of Costs,—The case of Skeggs 
v. Keen was heard in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature recently before Lords Justices 
A. L. Smith, Rigby, and Vaughan Williams. 
This was the appeal of the plaintiff from an 
order as to costs made by his Honour Judge 
Addison, sitting at the County Court of 
Southwark. The question raised the con- 
struction to be placed on section 1, sub- 
section 4, of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. That section allows a workman who 
brings an action under the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act and fails, to ask that, as he has failed 
under the Employers’ Liability Act to prove 
negligence on the part of his employers or his 
servants, he may be allowed compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which gives certain classes of workmen com- 
pensation unless serious or wilful misconduct is 
proved against them, though the master may 
not be in any way to blame for the accident. 
Under the section in question Skeggs, having 
failed to prove his case against Mr. Keen 
under the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, 
claimed compensation, and was awarded 
£23 4s. The arbitrator adjudged that as the 
workman had failed in his action he must pay 
to his employer the costs of such failure, which 
were fixed at £26 9s. The parties subsequently 
moved the learned judge in the matter, and he 
directed that the injured workman should 
not have any costs, on the ground that if he 
had brought his claim under the right Act 
there would have been no litigation, as he pro- 
bably would have been paid; and, further, 
that there was no power under the Act of 1897 
to give costs to a workman who made his 
claim for compensation only when he was 
beaten under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Against that order the workman now appealed. 
Lord Justice A. L. Smith said the plaintiff 
carried in his bill of costs as if he had succeeded 
in the action as well as in the arbitration, and 
the master very properly objected to pay it. 
The only costs of litigation that had been in- 
curred arose under the action, and therefore 
the workman, having failed, could claim no 
costs from his master, who had succeeded in 
defending the claim under the Act of 1880. 
The other Lord Justices concurred, and the 
appeal of the workman was dismissed with 
costs. 


Sewerage at Trefiw.—The*Local Govern- 
ment Board has given the Geironydd Rural 
District Council permission to borrow £400 for 
sewerage work at Trefiw. 

A Painter was Fatally Burned in a man- 
hole on the Stanley Dock Bridge, Liverpool. 
The man, whose name is John Harver, had 
finished his work, and was handing up his pot 
to a comrade when the contents upset and 
covered him. At the same time they became 
ignited through the flame from a handlamp, 
and the man died from the burns which he 
received. 

The Demolition of the Front Part of 
Clarendon Buildings, Lord Street, Liver- 
pool, will begin on July 1st, and on August Ist 
the Countess of Derby will lay the foundation- 
stone of the first section of the Church House 
for the Liverpool diocese. The structure will 
be of brick and terra-cotta, and the builders’ 
contract is for £13,200. 
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GLASS BRICKS. 


How to build a strong glass house is a 
difficulty which the manufacturers of the 
“Falconnier” patent glass bricks, whose 
agents are Messrs, H. Pahl and Co., of 
44, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., seem to 
have overcome, ‘These were effectively shown 
at the recent Building Trades’ Exhibition, and 
the memory of their beauty and advantages 
will, no doubt, be still in the minds of those 
who visited their stand. A short account, 
however, of the advantages claimed for this 
patent may be of interest. The bricks are 
made of blown glass of any desired colour. 
They are hollow, and contain air, which is 
hermetically closed in. The laying is accom- 
plished in exactly the same manner as with 
ordinary bricks. Although light enters freely 
through a wall built of these bricks, it is not 
transparent. The temperature of aroom built 
of glass bricks changes very slowly, as the 
bricks contain air and act as double windows 
would. One splendid advantage which the 
firm claim for their speciality is that it is fire- 
proof. They have just patented a special 
design of a fireproof glass brick. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a building in which 
the bricks have been used. 
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A NEW SANITARY APPLIANCE. 


We have just received a copy of Messrs. 
Adams and Co.’s new catalogue of closets, 
urinals, slop sinks, kc. Among the contents 
we specially notice what seems to be a very 
useful invention, viz., the Automatic Flush 
Tank Governing Gear, of which an explana- 
tory diagram is here given. The automatic 
flush tank has up to the present proved some- 
what wasteful, for, being set to discharge 
itself into the latrine or urinal a certain fixed 
number of times per diem (governed by the 
inflow of water to the tank), this discharge has 
taken place quite independently of the actual 
and varying needs of each case. Messrs. Adams 
have introduced this arrangement for regulat- 
ing the discharge of the automatic flush by 
the use of the closet, latrine, or urinal ; hence, 
if there is no use there is no discharge. The 
apparatus can be applied to any existing 
latrine or urinal at comparatively small cost. 
The illustration shows a small controlling 
vessel which receives overflow from closet or 
urinal. The filling of this vessel brings on a 
feed of water to the flush tank sufficient 
to start its syphonic action (it having 
already been partially filled by a ball cock). 
When the flush takes place, the apparatus 
empties itself automatically, and, as the closet 
or urinal overflows again, the operation of 
starting flush tank is repeated. Briefly, the 


arrangement is, that when there is no use of 
the closet or urinal there is no flush, but the 


A HOUSE BUILT WITH “FALCONNIER” GLASS BRICKS. a 
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overflow caused by use brings on a discha 
of the tank, so that only when water is actua: 
needed is it expended in flushing. The ar- 
rangement is working admirably on the North- 
Eastern, Midland, and Great Northern rail- 
ways, and the makers claim that it saves from 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the water account 
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The catalogue is well printed on good p 
and is fully illustrated; altogether, it is 
of the most attractive catalogues we have 
seen for a long time. : 


Surveying and Sanitary 
_ Notes. a 


Improvements at Manchester.—A Lc 
Government Board inquiry was held at 
Manchester Town Hall last week into 
application by the Corporation for permission 
to borrow £60,000 for equipping the techni 
school, which was recently built at a co 
£140,000, £7,050 for the site of the new cent 
fire station near Stevenson Square, and FA, 
for the purchase of land in Bradford in w 
to place public baths. 


London County Council Loans.—At 1 
usual weekly meeting of the Council I 
Tuesday week, on the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was decided to lend 
Fulham Vestry £25,000 for electric ligh 
purposes, the St. James’s, Westminster, Vestry 
£3,200 for paving works, the Lee Dis 
Board £2,480 for paving works, the Limeh 
District Board £4,120 for street improvem 
the St. Margaret and St. John, Westminst 
Vestry £12,700 for paving works, and 
Central London Sick Asylum Dis 
Managers £27,440 for provision of an asylum 
at Hendon. ; ( 
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Artizan’s Dwellings in Birmingh 
At a meeting of the Improvement Commi 
of the City Council last Wednesday ~ 
tenders for the erection of working met 
dwellings in Milk Street were conside 
The scheme adopted by the council 
for the erection of six blocks of buil 
containing sixty-one tenements on the 
system at an estimated cost of £1 
Fifteen tenders were sent in, and the lo 
that of Messrs. B. Whitehouse and Sons 
Monument Road, was accepted. The ¢ 
mittee proposed to do part of the work th 
selves. They will put in the founda 
up to the footings, make the roads, and ex 
the work in connection with the sani 
arrangements. This-will comprise about on 
fifth of the whole work. As a little alteratio 
is contemplated in treating the interne 
details of the houses, the committee do not 
feel justified in stating the exact amour 
the contract, but the total cost will 
within the estimate. 


The Sanitary Institute,—The prelim 
programme of the Highteenth Congress, 
held in Southampton, from August 29 
September 2nd, has now been issued. 
President of the Congress is Sir W. H. P: 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Pres.Inst.C.E. Mr. Male 
Morris, F.R.C.S.Edin., M.R.C.S.Eng., 
deliver the lecture to the ~ 
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on Shas 
and Bailie J. ‘Dick, J.P., Chairman of the 
th Committee, Glasgow, will deliver the 
in lar lecture. Excursions to places of 
interest in connection with sanitation will be 
ranged for those attending the Congress. A 
eonversazione will be given by the Mayor 
(Councillor G. A. E, Hussey). It appears 
from the programme that over 300 authorities, 
meluding several County Councils, have 
already appointed delegates to the Congress, 
and, as there are also over 2,400 Members and 
Associates i in the Institute, there will probably 
be a large attendance in addition to the local 
members of the Congress. In connection with 
the Congress, a health exhibition of apparatus 
and appliances relating to health and domestic 
nse will be held as a practical illustration of 
application and carrying out of the 
neiples and methods discussed at the 
meetings; it not only serves this purpose, but 
also an important one in diffusing sanitary 
Bnowledge among a large class who do not 
attend the other meetings of the Congress. 
‘The Congress will include three general 
ddresses and lectures. Three sections meet- 
in ing for two days each, dealing with (1) Sani- 
ta Bry Science and Preventive Medicine, pre-ided 
over by Sir Joseph Ewart, M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P. ; 
( (2) Engineering and Architecture, presided 
over by James Lemon, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.I.B.A. ; 
(3) Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, presided 
over by Professor Percy F. Frankland, Ph.D., 
BSc. F.R.S. Hight Special Conferences : 
eal Representatives, presided over by 
Alderman T. Walton, J.P., Chairman of the 
Health Committee, Southampton ; Port Sani- 
tary Authorities, Millar Wilkinson, Chairman 
Port of London §.A.; Medical Officers of 
Health, presided over by T. Orme Dudfield, 
M.D., L.RB.C. P., M.R.C.S.; Medical Officers of 
Schools, Or. ‘Shelly, MA, M.D.; Engineers 
Surveyors to County and other Sanitary 
uthorities, presided over by E. Purnell 
ooley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.; Veterinary In- 
spectors, W. Hunting, F.R.GVS.; Sanitary 
Inspectors, presided over by C. MacMahon, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, Torquay ; Domestic 
Hygiene, presided over by Mrs. Patey. The 
local arrangements are in the hands of an 
influential Local Com 1 ittee, presided over by 
the Mayor of Southampton, with A. Wellesley 
ris, M.R.C.S., D.P.H., W. B. G. Bennett, 
sso.M.Inst.C.E , W. Matthews, M.Inst.C.E., 
C:-H.. Russell; .M.R.C.S., D-P.H., as 
orary secretaries. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS— 
Brighton—Underground Convenience 
Chatham—Post Office ... 
Bedford—Converting Wards, &e. 
Swindon—Painting and Repairs 
Cardiff—School Alterations ... a 
Cardiff—Bank and Office Premises ... 


AND 


COMPLETE 


Engineering Notes. 


Angel Hotel, Peterborough, is being 
fitted with an entirely new installation for 
the complete warming and ventilation, by 
John King, Limited, engineers, Liverpool, by 
means of their Rajah ‘ventilating radiators 
and their patent tubular exhaust ventilators. 


The New Premises of the National 
Telephone Co., Limited, at Belfast, have 
been fitted with an entirely new installation 
for the complete warming and ventilation by 
John King, Limited, engineers, Liverpool, by 
means of their Rajah ‘ventilating radiators 
and their patent tubular exhaust ventilators. 


The Mersey Docks Board has decided to 
carry out the following works at Birkenhead : 
To deepen the Alfred Dock 100ft. lock; to 
alter the sills of the Alfred Dock inner 100ft. 
passage, and Morpeth Dock west passage ; and 
to provide additional pumping machinery at 
the pumping station, Wallasey Dock. 'These 
works will involve an expenditure of about 
£51,000. 


Tramway Extensions at Huddersfield. 
—The Huddersfield Corporation applied to 
the Board of Trade for power to borrow 
£47,782, to enable them to erect a power 
station, and to electrically equip three sections 
of tramway, of which one has already been 
constructed, and the other two are to be con- 
structed. Atan enquiry heldon the 13th inst. 
the following particulars as to cost were 
given :—Power station, £8,000 ; equipment, 
plant, &c., £17,120 ; equipment of routes, 


- £11,162 2s. 4d.; twenty-three cars, £11,500 ; 


total, £47,782 2s. 4d.” 


A Railway to the top of Mont Blanc 
will, in all probability, be shortly commenced. 
The most difficult part would be the 34 miles 
from Aiguille du Géant to the summit, but 
here the line would be carried on a special 
gallery which, though laborious cf construction, 
is deemed the most practical method. The 
line would start from Chamonix, and extend 
almost to the apex of the great mountain, the 
length being 64 miles and the total cost, as a 


LIST OF CONTRACTS 


FOR WHOM, 


os .. Town Council... 
H,M. Commissioners of Works .. 
Workhouse Guardians 
School Board... 5 
School Board... 
C. E. Dovey ... 
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result of a preliminary survey, is put at 
£500,000, of which one-half is due to the 
gallery near the top. 


Waterloo Station.—The Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, presided over by Lord 
Herries, last Monday week, considered the Bill 
of the London and South-Western Railway 
Co., which deals with the improvement of the 
company’s terminus at Waterloo. The scheme 
advances the expansion of the station on both 


sides. Counsel for the promoters were Mr. 
Pember, Q.C., Mr. Page, Q.C, and Lord 
Robert Cecil, Q.C.; Mr. Balfour Browne, 
Q.C., and Mr. Wheeler, Q.C., appeared for 


the Lambeth Vestry, and also for Messrs. J. 
Rolls, Hoare, and Co., varnish manufacturers.— 
Counsel, in opening the case, said that the 
opposition to the Bill was reduced to the case 
of the Lambeth Vestry. Terms had been 
agreed to between the London County Council 
and the railway company, under which the 
railway company would, instead of widening 
York Street, hand over to the London County 
Council a sum of £30,000 to be expended by 
that body for the purposes of metropolitan 
improvements within the area affected by the 
Bill in such a manner as would meet with the 
approval of the Lambeth Vestry. After hear- 
ing the arguments of counsel in respect to the 
opposition of Messrs. Rolls, Hoare, and Co., the 
Committee decided that notice should be given 
to that firm of the taking of their premises 
within three months of the passage of the Bill.— 
Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., addressed the Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Lambeth Vestry, 
whose opposition, he said, was chiefly to the 
clause of the Billto which the London County 
Council had assented, which allowed the rail- 
way company, with the consent of the Home 
Secretary, to rehouse the poor who would be 
displaced under the Bill within a mile of their 
present abodes instead of, as usual, within 
half a mile. There was no reason for depart- 
ing from the ordinary law in this case. If the 
railway company could find a fresh site, as 
they admittedly could, close at hand upon 
which to reconstruct the works of Messrs. Rolls, 
Hoare, and Co., their contention fell to the 
ground that they could not find asuitable site 
to rehouse these poor people.—Mr. Pember, 
(.C., having replied for the railway company, 
the Committee decided that the clause as 
arranged with the County Council should 
stand, and passed the preamble of the Bill. 


OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


F. J. C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton, 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

H. Young, 35, Maitland- st, Bedford. 

J. Clark, 130, Princes- street, Swindon. 

E. Bruton, 15, Queen-street, Cardiff, 

E. W.M. Corbett and James and Morgan, Charles-street- 


chambers, Cardiff. 


| 
HOOD RA POSEN SSSSSSS 


Celbridge, Ireland—Two Labourers’ Cottages 
Halifax—Stabling and Caretakers’ House .. 
Leeds—Shops and Warehouse, &c.. 

London, N.W.—Semi-detached Villas 


Pendleton, Salford—Offices and Battery Sub- Station a3 


Shefiield—School 

Swaledale—Alterations to School 
Manchester—Hospital Buildings .. 
Morecambe—Printing Works, &e. ... 

Rainham, Kent—Engine and Boiler House, &e... 
ey, Great Yarmouth—Wood-block Floor... 
London, E.—Works at Town Hall ae 4 
Sheffield—Hospital, &e. . fe 

West Ham—Cleansing, Repairs, UC. 
Bexley—Repairs, &e. .. pe 
Farnborough—Cottage .. 
Kingswinford—Partition 

Blackhead, co, Antrim—Lighthouse - 

Lewes —Bridge Works ... 
Derby—Superstructure to New Depét 
Sandbach—Detached Villa. % 

Curragh Camp, Dublin—Post Office’ 
Preston—County Sessions Hall 


12 Cymmer, Wales—Infectious Di seases Hospital .. 
~~—-(212 Fareham, Hants.—Alterations,&c., to Police Station, ke. 
12 London, §8.E.—Workshops, &e. j Ss 
-13 Saxmundham, Suffolk—W orks 
Ee Stamford—Workhouse .. pe “mF 
17 Wimbledon—Public Baths ... ... 
18 Lowestoft—Electric Light Station ... 
24 Dartford—Technical Schools, &c. 


Brighton—Alterations, &c., to Library, Museum, &e.... 


Union Guardians 


Electric Light Committee 
School Board... as 
Wesleyan Day School 

. Sanitary Committee 

| = We J, Dance =... . 
Water Company 

School Board.. 


Overseers of All Saints’, Poplar... 


Corporation ... 

School Board .. 

School Board .. 

Urban District Council 
School Board .. 


Commissioners ‘of Irish Lights as 


East Sussex Cooney ( Council 
Corporation ... ‘. 


Board of Public Works 
Lanes, County Council... ... 


County Council ; 
Borough of Shoreditch 
School Board .. x 
Union Guardians ; 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 


Glyncorrwg Urban District Council 


L. A, AleDonnell, 33, Kildare-street, Dublin. 
J. ¥F. Walsh, Lanes. and Yorks. Bank-chambers, Halifax, 
P. Robinson, 72, Albion-street, Leeds. 
Allen and Hoar, Inglewood House, West Hampstead. 
J. Holt, 6, St. Mary’s-gate, Manchester. 
Hemsoil and Paterson, 18, Norfolk-row, Sheffield, 
W. Pratt, Secretary, Low-row, Reeth. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 
A, L. Lang, 124, Pedder- street, Morecambe. 
W.L. Grant, Architect, Sittingbourne. 
M. Chubbock, Clerk, Martham, Great Yarmouth. 
W. Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar. 
Flockton, Gibbs and Flockton, 15, St. James-row, Sheffield. 
Wis Jacques, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 
Offices, Upland Schools, Bexley Heath, 
R. W. Knapp, Surveyor, Townhall, Farnborough. 
A. Price, 34, Moor-street, Brierley Hill. 
oO. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, Dublin. 
F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
Borough Engineer, Babington-lane, Derby. 
A. Price, Architect, Sandbach. 
H. Williams, Secretary, Offices of Public Works, Dublin, 
H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston. 
G. F, Lambert, Architect, Bridgend, 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. 
J. Fry, Solicitor, Saxmundham. 
y tale Horton, 50, King-street, South Shields. 
BR. J. Thompson, 47, Hill- road, Wimbledon. 
ALE. Pridmore, 2, Broad- street- buildings, B.C. 
D. F. Brow “Organising Secretary, Summerhill-rd., Dartford, 
F. J.C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. 


“o 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 
DATE OF FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
GELIveny: WORK TO BE EXECUTED, ~ 
NGI ERING— 2 i wet 
June 30 Wn ee act, &e. a Se op Ye Urban District Council ... a .. A. H, Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. é a 
9 30 Shanghai—Tramway Concession ... ats: we Municipal Council ... >». in + J. Pook and Co., 8, Jeffery-square, St. Mary-axe, London, me 
” 30 Ruabon—Storage Reservoir ... et As: eae Retires = Dennie and Son, Engineers, Ruabon, F a 
July 1 Bishop's Stortford, Herts.—Repair of Engines ... Urban District Council Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Bishop’s Stortford. on rae 
a3 1 Dunbar—Gas Mains, &e. a at - ei ... Gas Commissioners C. Notman, Clerk to Commissioners, High-street, Dun BP 
” 1 Kingstown, Ireland—Pipc laying and Repairs to Pipes Main Drainage Board ? Kaye, Perry and Ross, 63, Dawson-street, Mie tebe 2 
0 1 Melrose, Scotland—Waterworks wha me .. Roxburge County Council... Buchanan and Bennett, 12, High-street, Edinburgh the,S.E._ 
- 3 London, E.—Driving Pi'es Metropolitan Asylums Board C. Thomson, South Wharf, Rotherhithe-st.,Rotherhi 519. Eas 
_ 3 Rainham, Kent—Pumps he, ai ney Water Company... oer W.L. Grant, Architect, Sittingbourne. ~ Canterounee 
9 3 Canterbury—Steel Work for Bridge ae ae Corporation .., aa aes A. H. Campbell,City Surveyor, Tudor-chambers, an ury. 
” 4 Kinson, Bournemouth—Heating Apparatu es . School Board... one Caretaker, Board School, Sea View-road, Branksome. se 
> 5 London, W.—Electric Lighting Apparatus . Hammersmith Vestry. W. P. Cockburn, Vestry Clerk, Town Hall, pean. Le 
” 5 Weston-super-Mare—Pavilion Foundations . Urban District Council H. Nettleton, Engineer, Town Hall, Weston-super- ae re 
or 6 Hunstanton—Water Tower and Tank Urban District Council Stevenson and Burstal, 38, Parliament-street, Westminster F 
3 10 Grimsby—Electric Lighting ...  ... Corporation M. Petree, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. a 
+ 10 Tynemouth—Reservoir ... ee ve wie Corporation ... eee ten ee J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. a0 10% 
” 10 Copenhagen—Ironwork for Two Viaducts Danish Ministry of the Interior Operingentone Sx Staatsbahnanlagen, Reventlovsga . pi 
copenhagen V. ; e 
a 1l London, S,W.—Removyal of Boilers, Boiler Seatings, &. London County Council ... Engiceer’s Department, County Hall, Sprungeessten’s S.W. ; 
* 12 Halifax—Tanks tcl. gauie atthe, sane se Mater pe Beno. Hehiways: Committoaniess E. R. S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
9 13 Southwold—Works of Cliff Protection . Corporation Fe a F. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Southwold. > 
EA 13 Plymouth—Gas or Oil Engines, &e. . Corporation ... i J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. y 
a 14 Pembroke, co. Dublin—Electrical Plant « Urban District Council R. Hamm ynd, 64, Victoria-street, Westminst2r, S.W. ) 
zs 14 Rathmines, Ireland—Electrical Plant ce . Urban District Council .., R. Hammond, 64, Victoria-street, Westminster, es 
a 14 Brighton—Concrete Groynes, and Sea-walling ... Town Council... : Rte F. J. C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. 
a3 17 Chipping Norton— Waterworks Extension Town Council ay a . T. Mace, Town Clerk, Chipping Norton. A 
PY 18 Truro—Railway ... i se at a Great Western Railway Co. . Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 
» 22 Glasgow—Electric Traction Plant 2 Corporation oe ee . J. Young, 88, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
i 26 Christiania—Harbour Works ... a a Harbour Management... . Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
3 31 Rio de Janeiro —Lease of Railways ... 3. Brazilian Government... . Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
IRON AND STBBEL— : ¥ 
June 30 South Shields—Dry Gas Meters Gas Company... 7 Ree . J. H, Penney, Sec , Gas Offices, Chapter-row, South Shiel 
July 1 Padiham—Pipes ... Pi oi pf Urban District Council .., . J. Gregson, Engineer, Council Chambers, Padiham. . as m 
sg 1 Nottingham—Pipes, Sluice Valves, &e. Water Committee ‘ us a ih ne Water Manager, St. Peter’s Church-si 
ottingham. , - 
rs 3 Edinburgh—Pipes . Water Trustees a5 ie J. Wilson, 724, George-street, Edinburgh. “#5 
5 3 Rugby—Water Mains .. . . Urban District Council... - T. M. Wratishaw, Clerk, Rugby. 
Ks 3 Kingston-on-Thames—Fence ... sed bss . Guardians”... pieMticneeen W.H. Hope, Union ffices, Kingston-on-Thames. es 
Sy 3 London, N.— Wrought-iron Shingle Bins .., . Islington Vestry  ... oy J. P. Barber, Vestry Hall, Islington, N. “ 
% 5 London, E.C.—Railway Stores ne rs . East Indian Railway Co. .. A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Offices, Nicholas-lane, E.C. : ie 
” 5 London, E.C.—Cast-iron Pot Sleepers, &c. Ped + Madras Railway Co.... J. Byrne, 61, New Broad-street, B.C. , 
oR 5 London, 8.W.—Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, &e. ... . Battersea Vestry . < Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
os 6 Sedgley—Gas Mains .., a a a Urban District Council .., J. Smith, Clerk, High Holborn, Sedgley. 
PAINTING— ; 

June 30 Swindon—Painting Schools a oss, SCHOO! Boetdn 5. Tees J. Clark, 130, Princes-street, Swindon. a 
‘i 30 Wolverhampton—Painting Schools ... “ss .. School Board... ae T. H. Fleming, 102, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. , 
July 3 Sheffield—Painting and Cleaning Hospitals Committee C, F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. > 
oF 4 Sheffield—Painting and Distempering ae School Board... ‘ J. F. Moss, Clerk, Sheffield. ae. 
4 Bexley, Kent.—Painting and Repairs ee ace School Board... a J. Ladds, 7, Doughty-street, London, W.C. Ea! 
Be 5 Folkestone—Painting School, &e. Borough School Board _... mis .. A, H. Gardner, 84, Cheriton-place, Folkestone. fer 
i 6 London, E.C.—Painting, &c., work... fas Ke Guardians of St. Saviour’s Union,Surrey G. D. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, E.C. : 

5 8 Glass Houghton, Castleford—Painting School ... School Board ... me ee vee C. A, Phillips, Clerk, Castle-street, Castleford. in? 
= 10 Wilsden, near Bradford—Painting ... ie vee School Board... W. Neal, 9, Wellington-street, Wilsden, near Bradford, 
ROADS AND CARTAGE - . 
June 30 Beverley—Levelling, &e. : Corporation ‘<6 wae Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. : Mw 
A 30 Brighton—Granite Spalls rr Town Council... «dt “= F. J. C. May, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. — 
i 30 Wolverhampton—Granite Setts st : Streets Committee ... i J. W. Bradley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wolverten a L 
» 30 Little Woolton, Liverpool—Macadam a Urban District Council .., R. Simmons, Surveyor, Grange-lane, Gateacre, nr. RVEXROS) ; 
July 1 Minehead—Hire of Steam Roller : Urban District:Council .., J. Cribb, Surveyor, Minehead. a 
a 3 London, W.—Repairing, &c., Footways ; Acton District Council D. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton. ; : ‘a 
+ 3 Totton, Hants—Kerbing cs oa = County Council . County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. ag 
ae 4 London, W.—Paving Footways, &c.... ; Acton District Council D. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton. - 
3 4 Barking, Essex—Paving Slab Moulds bist Urban District Council tal C. J. Dawson, Council’s Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking, | 
os 4 Acton—Paving, Kerbing, and Channelling Urban District Council ... .. Surveyor, Council Offices, Acton. : pas 
” 5 Hales Owen—Paving Works ... Rs ne Worcester County Council be _ J. H. Garrett, County Rd. Surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester, 
a: 5 Harrow-on-the-Hill—Making-up Road Harrow Urban District Council... E. Lines, Surveyor to Council, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
% 5 Balby-with-Hexthorpe, Yorks.—Works Urban District Council .., * ... G. Glenhill, Surveyor, High-road, Balby. ‘ 
” 5 Hove, Sussex—Road Making ... vee SS ng eh tig Seance beter ae ai Sd A eee H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. — 
rey 5 Watford—Road Works ... ne Ste Urban District Council .., .. Engineer, 14, High-street, Watford. , 
* 7 Hetton-le-Hole, Durham—Materials Urban District Council . G,.G. Foster, Surveyor to Council, Hetton-le-Hole, R.S 
“ 10 Leamington—Materials 5 nae a7 Corporation ... x Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. — . 
5 12 Woodbridge, Suffolk—Stones and Cartage... Rural District Council... y J. R. Davison, Surveyor to Council, Woodbridge. 
- ats London, W.—Granite, &c. “ or oe Ealing Urban District Council .,. C. Jones, Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing, 
ue 25 Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite Melford Rural District Council ... W. Carver, Surveyor, Long Melford, Suffolk. 
SANITARY — oe E 
July 1 Hythe, Kent—Sewers ... Fy. ite Corporation .., eae wea es E.S. Wilks, 2, Douglas-avenue, Hythe. Sho 
“3 3 Wickham Market, Suffolk—Alterations Guardians of Plomesgate Union Henry J. Wright, 4, Museum-street, Ipswich. Reet 
PF 3 Bishop Auckland—Pipe Sewer : Rural District Council ... an C, Johnston, 1, Cradock-street, Bishop Auckland. 
A 4 London, N.—Sewer he Southgate Urban District Council .., C. G. Lawson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Palmer’s Green, N. 
$3 5 Selby—Outfall Sewer, &c. os ey we a .. Urban District Council ... ia B, McG. Gray, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Selby. “is 
+3 5 Westminster, S.W.—Sewer and Wood Paving Works... Vestry ... vag PAA Surveyor, Vestry Offices, Westminster.  —- 
+ Tl South Mimms—Sewerage Works .., a dee .. Rural District Council ,,, rie .. W.H. Mausbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet. 
i 11 Barnet—Pipe Sewers .., oe ae ofr: South Mimms Rural District Council... W.H. Mansbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet, 
9 15 Dublin—Drainage Works sr Gorporation =, se ceca oe .. . Harty, City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 
TIMBER— 
June 30 Neath, Wales—Creosoted Pitch Pine for Bridges Neath and Brecon Railway Co. ... «. C,. Talbot, Secretary, Neath. 
July 3 Leeds—Wood Block Flooring... 3; yh aire Corporation ... Sea me) .. Town Clerk, Leeds. ; ‘ 
” 3 Genoa—Ashwood... Aa ; pe Spezia Dockyard Authorities Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. f 
” 6 London, 8.W.—Firewood eae on 43% Fulham Union Guardians... rat «. T, A, Marsh, Clerk, Fulham Palace-road, Hammersmith, W 
COMPETITIONS OPEN, 
DATE a - 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, e 
BE gENT IN, ea 
June 30 Wakefield—Central. Buildings ‘ wes £50, £30, £20 ... hae fe eae akefield In i ci X + efi 
re 30 Buckie, Scotland—Bridge see Burn £26 5s, fe kas ee R $5 : Cohen poi ile sere Ss: Bis s 
July 3 Harrogate—Kursaal _... tie ah Ae ate .. £150, £100, £75 c A “Sh i Corporation. Sea <a 
) 3 Lichfield—Grammar School... sae ee £20 ist Te eee + ae a H.-H. Brown, Clerk to Goyernors, Lichfield. som 
ny 8 London, W.C.—Electric Lamp Standards and Brackets £10, £5... ae a ai «. Surveyor, the Vestry of St. ‘Martin-in-the-Fields, Town 
: Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C. . a « 
Ry 18 Tendring—Sewerage Scheme ... as as ¥ ae E21 7A m3 i F District Council, Vs 
ie oi Hea eeed Municipal Buildings and Public Library ... ray bel £50... at ; “a Phi rae eer tas Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Plums’ 
. = Ops ... as we rd we Boe na ea ik the Ww i ici ison- 
Sept. 1 Orin Laaiation Hospital a arstow an idgley, Solicitors, 8, Harrison-road, Hi 


£30, £15 


. .G. V. Newstead, Clerk, Wharfedale Union Joint Ho 


Committee, Union Offices, Boroughgate, Otley, — 
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pplement, June 28, 1899. | 
Property and Land Sales. 


FINCHLEY.—Important Sale of about 23 acres of 
exceedingly eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
occupying exceptionally fine and elevated positions 
on the main London road and Nether-street, five 
minutes from Finchley Junction (G.N.R.), eight miles 
_ from town, and unquestionably some of the choicest 
land ayailable in the northern suburbs for immediate 
building operations. 
i / ESSRS. KEMSLEY will SELL: by 
| AUCIION at the Mart, E.C., on MONDAY, 
U LY 10th, at TWO o’clock, in Four Lots, the valuable 
‘REEHOLD PROPERTIES, comprising the attractive 
esidence, Field Cottage, Ballard’s-lane (the main road 
Barnet), together about 8} acres, having valuable 
ntages to Ballard’s-lane and Long-lane; the highly 
ortant block of Building Land of nearly nine acres, 
h extensive frontage to the main road; two blocks 
of very eligible Land, with valuable frontages to 
Nether-street, and comprising an area of about three 
and a quarter and two acres respectively. Each of the 
perties are thoroughly ripe for the erection of a 
ior class of property, for which the demand at 
ichley is much in excess of the supply. 
articulars of Messrs. CarTER, VINCENT, DovGLAs- 
BS and Co., Solicitors, Bangor; of A. Sroxes, Esq., 
citor, 43, Bedford-row, W.C.; and of the Avuc- 
NEERS, 41, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C., and at 
oodford Green and Romford, 1 


ADWELL HEATH, ESSEX.—Adjoining the G.E.R. 
main line station, ten miles from town, and close to 
iiford. A highly important and fully ripe FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING ESTATE of 58 acres, occupying 
an unusually fine position, with extensive frontages 
to existing roads, and very favourably circumstanced 
for immediate development to cope with the rapidly 
growing demand for small villas in this locality. 
_ Gravel subsoil. : 
AJ ESSRS. KEMSLEY will SELL the 
a above by AUCTION at the MART, E.C., on 
[ONDAY, JULY 10th, at TWO o’clock, in One Lot. 
articulars of Messrs. E. F.and H. Lanpov, solicitors, 
New Broad-street, E.C. ; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 
ishopsgate-street-within, E.C., and at Woodford 
een and Romford. 1 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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. CITY OF LONDON. 
City Improvements.—By order of the Corporation, 
o Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, Restaurateurs, and 
others. Offering an opportunity of securing one 
of the finest sites for licensed premises, 

In the heart of the shipping, wine, Colonial, and corn 

trade centres. 

The valuable Free LEASE of the important corner 
Building Site, together with the License thereto 
attached, now occupied by fully-licensed premises, 
the Mercantile, and the adjoining property known as 
126, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

Having a frontage of about 36ft. 5in. ©o Fenchurch- 
street, and about 43ft. 2in. to Fen-court, which is now 

' being widened, and will form an important thorough- 
fare, with an enormous pedestrian traffic, the whole 
covering an area of about 1,374 square feet. A free 
lease for sixty-five years will be granted at the mode- 
rate ground rent of £300 per annum. 

N ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. 

will SELL the above by AUCTION, at the Mart, 

E.C., on WEDNESDAY, JULY 19th, 1899, at ONE 

o'clock precisely. 

Plans, particulars, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained of the ComprroLLER or the City ENGINEER, 
Guildhall, E.C.; or of the AuctionerRs, No. 51, Cole- 
man-street, E,C.; 313, Clapham-road, S.W.; and 
Ilford, E. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


~ 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
We personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.1.B.A., Perchard 
pian 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
useum, 


A BCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 


l Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CaRpDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


XE EEN-LANES, WOOD GREEN, N.—166 Lots of 
exceedingly valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, free from tithe and land tax, in a rapidly 


Green-lanes Station on the G.E.R. and Hornsey 
‘Station on the G.N.R., the cars of the N.M. Tramway 
Company passing the estate, comprising a command- 
ing corner site, having an important frontage to the 
Green-Janes, suitable for the erection of busiuess 
premises; and 165 Plots, with frontages to West- 
berry-avenue and the new roads leading therefrom, 
affording choice sites for the erection of villa resi- 
dences, which are greatly in demand, and the pro- 
perty being fully ripe for building operations offers an 
excellent Opportunity for the erection of ground- 
ent. Also one Lot with a paddock in the rear. For 
ALE by AUCTION, on behalf of 
HE BRITISH LAND COMPANY, 
LIMITED, at the Manor House Tavern, Green- 
i , Finsbury Park, on THURSDAY EVENING next, 
NE 29th, at SIX and SEVEN o'clock. Free con- 
nees. Possession on payment of 10 per cent. 
leposit, balance payable by easy instalments extending 
nine years, 
articulars, plan, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 25, Moorgate-street, E.C. ; 
and at the Place of Sale. 
SALE DAYS for the Year 1899, 
SE Messrs. 
AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 
BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. beg to 
nce that the undermentioned dates have been 
d for their AUCTIONS of FREEHOLD, Copyhold, 
Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Life 
ests, &c., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 
ther Pepe ents for intermediate Sales will also 
e arranged, - 
‘Thursday, June 29 
Thursday, July 6 
Thursday, July 13 
Thursday, July 20 
Thursday, July 27 
Thursday, Aug. 3 Thursday, Dec. 7 
hursday, Aug. 10 Thursday, Dec. 14 
Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO. publish 
he advertisement columns of ‘The 
ndard,’” and ‘“‘ Morning Post,’ every Saturday a 
f their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 
ue on the first of every month a schedule of proper- 
s to be let or sold, comprising landed and residential 
ates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, City 
sand warehouses, ground-rents, and investments 
ally, which will be forwarded free of charge on 
plication.—No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple Bar, and 18, 
Broad-street, B.C. ° 


LINDFIELD, Sussex.—1} miles from Hayward’s Heath 
ion, whence there is a capital ’bus service. 
SSRS. DRAWBRIDGE and ANSELL 
have received instruction to SELL by AUCTION, 
the “Bent Hotel,’’ Lindfield, on WEDNESDAY, 
Y 5th, 1899, at SIX o’clock inthe evening, thirteen 
ble FREEHOLD BUILDING PLOTS (imme- 
ately adjoining this quaint and picturesque town, 
ith its unrivalled common and pretty pond, and 
hich is well known for its healthy situation and 
sautiful surroundings), ripe for the immediate 
rection of detached or semi-detached villas, which are 
eatly in demand in this locality. 

Particulars, with plans and conditions of sale, may 
had of Messrs. Drawsripge and ANSELL, 
ioneers, Estate Agents, and Timber Valuers, Hay- 
s Heath, Sussex. 


Thursday, Sept. 21 
Thursday, Oct. 12 
Thursday, Oct. 26 
Thursday, Noy. 16 
Thursday, Nov, 23 


Increasing, convenient, and accessible district, near - 


imes,”’ - 


ASON’S. CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 14 

octagon, 12s. to 16s. per ewt.; Chisels, 6d. lb. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from jin., 
44d, Ib,—E. Duatey, Moore-street, Sheffield. 5 


ARPENTER and JOINERS WORK 

WANTED; piece work; labour only; any des- 

eription or large quantity. — Box 1103, BuiLpERS’ 
JOURNAL Office. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


RAVELLER WANTED for East End, 
London, with knowledge of lime, cement, and 
brick merchant’s trade.—Apply, stating age, experi- 
ence, and salary required, to Box No, 1102, BUILDERS’ 
JouRNAL Office. 1 


ANTED, immediately, ENGINEER to 

act as under Manager of Cement Works. 

Must have had practical experience and character bear 
strictest investigation. — State age, wages, &c., to 
CASEBOURNE and Co., Limited, West Hartlepool. 1 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT REQUIRED 
ae at once: must be experienced.—Apply, giving 
age, salary, and qualifications, to Box 1105, BuILDERS’ 
JouRNAL Office, . 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT REQUIRED 

.at once; able to make working and detailed 
drawings and assist with quantities.—Apply, stating 
age and references, LANCASHIRE and Son, Hartshead, 
Shefiield. / 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 


PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—*‘Sur- 
veyor,”’ office of the BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 27 


UNIOR ASSISTANT (disengaged), 

four years varied experience in Architect’s and 

Surveyor’s Office; good draughtsman; usual office 
routine.—Box 1099, BurtpErs’ Journat Office. 2 


BLE ASSISTANCE. 
WORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS, 
DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, TRACINGS, 
QUANTITIES and SPECIFICATIONS, 
DIFFICULTIES of PRACTICE advised upon. 
F. BRENT, 34, Great James-street, W.C. 1 


RCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—Tem- 

orary ASSISTANCE RENDERED in Quanti- 

ties, ae, either by commission or the hour, by 

experienced Surveyor; references given.—H. R. A., 
30, Fontarabia-road, Clapham Common, 1 


TELEGRAMS: 


Dividitore London,” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B, THORP, AncuitEct & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO - COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


“HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 


DESIGNS, WORKING AND 

COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 

Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH ~~ -o.—-5 .2 ONE: (PHNNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 

: Sats 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under... Bet oh prreviige !) 
Each Additional Line... was pee ae Rt, 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: 
Six Lines or under .., yt WY ae Se 
Each Additional Line... ae ies " 0-9 


(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) ea mes Be S46) 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... Ser SOLES 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Advertisements of this class must reach the Ofices not 
later than 6 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom Sal 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W. 


Advertisement Representatives for London : 
HASTINGS BROS., Limited, 
Mowsray Hovssz, 
NorroLkK STREET, 
Stranp, W.C. 


Messrs. 
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Architectural Competition 
A VILLA ON THE RIVIERA. 


The Proprietors of the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW have been commissioned by 
Sir William Ingram, Bart., to obtain designs for a villa which it is his intention to 
build on a site facing into the bay of Monaco. In view of the success attending the 
competition in the ‘Builders’ Journal” for the design for a country house in Kent, ‘it 
has been decided to open a similar competition for the villa in question. | 


PREMIUMS AMOUNTING TO 110 GUINEAS — 


are offered. Particulars are given in the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for July 


Amongst other valuable matter the following Articles also appear in the issue for July: : 
KENSINGTON PALACE: By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A., illustrates do 
by special photographs and engravings. 2 = 
THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S: By Edward S. Prior. 
BOURGES: ITS CATHEDRAL AND OTHER CHURCHES. 3 
By S. N. Vansittart: Part One. 7 
TABLE GLASS: By Harry J. Powell, with special illustrations by the 
Author. | 
THE WELL HEADS OF VENICE: By F. Hamilton fsa | 
illustrated from drawings and photographs by the Author. e 
RUBENS: By R. A. M. Stephenson. 
ART FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF SOCIOLOGY : 
M. E. R. Guyau. Introduction. 


ARCHITECTURE AND CRAFTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
Third Supplement. 
SPECIAL PLATE: Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


READY AT ALL soOKsT me 
JULY ist. AND NEWSAGENTS. 


The Architectural Reviews 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, ‘STRAND,. LON 
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eS BUILDERS’ JOURNAL ”’ 
Be EXHIBITION. 


By kind permission of the Committee 
of the Architectural Association, an 
_ Exhibition of the 134 sets of drawings 
submitted in connection with our com- 
petition for a country house at Hythe is 
_ being held this week at the rooms of the 
ef ssociation, 56, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. The Exhibition, which is 
open daily between the hours of 19 a.m, 
and 7 p.m., will close next Saturday. 


a 4 


An Architectural Causerie. 


= ~ 


CONSIDERING that the 
competitive system has 
“g apparently come to stay, 
and considering how much additional work is 
thus imposed on the profession, is it not time 
that some effort should be made to simplify 
this system and lessen the work? We seem 


_ The Conduct of 
s Competitions. 


between the assessor and the assessed; the 
general principles on which the designs are 
to be judged need to be laid down, and gene- 
rally understood. If one compares the 
‘selected designs in almost any competition, 
St is most difficult to understand on what 
‘principle they were selected. Given a certain 
“Site, a certain programme of accommodation 
required, a certain sum of money to spend, 
‘it is evident that there is the best way of 
treating the scheme, which way becomes the 
right way; yet you often get three selected 
designs, each one entirely different from the 
. others, absolutely contrary in general idea and 
treatment. The obvious inference is that if one 
‘is right the others are wrong, and if so, on what 
principle were they placed? In every com- 
petition you find the scheme treated in a 
variety of ways, the designs showing contrary 
general ideas. The question is—should the 
assessor select all those which give what he 
considers the right general idea, and then 
from these select the three in which this idea 
is best. worked out, so as to get three on the 
lines arranged in order of merit—to the 
prejudice possibly of others which are far 
better worked ont and more complete and 
artistic in themselves, but on the wrong lines 
—or should he select the best examples of 
three different treatments, as he generally 
seems todo? Should the prize go to the best 
idea, however poorly worked out; or to the 
lesign which is most finished and complete 
itself, however wrong theidea? If, as was 
ease not long ago, the subject is a Town 


THE BUILDERS’ 


to want, first of all, a better understanding - 


happens to be of the opinion that, under the 
special circumstances, the right idea is to 
make the two buildings distinct and separate; 
should the award go to one which adopts 
this general idea—even though the plan of 
the office block be most poorly worked out, 
though main walls and chimney stacks and 
strong rooms be carried on girders, and the 
general effect be feeble in the extreme—to 
the prejudice of others far better in them- 
selves, but which showed the two buildings 
joined together? In such a ease as this 
would the assessor consider that, given the 
right idea, the competitor could be trusted 


to work it out more thoroughly and make a 


job of it in execution, and, if this was his 
idea, is it the right principle on which to 
assess? Again, how far is it permissible 
to award the premiums simply on the 
convenience of the arrangements, with no 
thought of architecture, as we often see done ? 
Given a certain programme, it is compara- 
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tions, and simplifies matters considerably ; but 
if he is there to choose what he thinks the 
public would like, his use is not very obvious, 
the public could choose so much better for 
itself. If we could only get a general agree- 
ment on this one point, how much wasted 
labour—not to mention self-respect—would 
be saved, labour now expended in trying to 
tickle the popular taste, in inventing wonder- 
ful features to catch the assessor’s eye and 
warp his judgement. But if, on the other 
hand, the assessor has simply to voice the 
popular taste, we need waste no more time in 
trying to produce architecture. And as 
regards waste of time and labour, why is it 
necessary to make so many highly finished 
drawings ? They are quite thrown away on 
an assessor who knows his work. Such a 
man could judge quite well from the pre- 
liminary small sketches which most people 
make before they start to draw out their 
designs. Why could not these sketches be 
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DRAWN BY C. G. HARPER. 


tively easy to arrange the accommodation 
conveniently ; the real difficulty comes in when 
we try to arrange it artistically as well—to 
make architecture of it. It is comparatively 
easy to plaster on an arbitrary elevation that 
has little or no relation to the plan; the real 
difficulty is to design the plan so that a good 
elevation grows from it naturally—becomes 
inevitable. How far is an assessor justified 
in giving credit toa pleasing elevation that 
is not a natural growth from the plan? This 


opens up the general question—How far are 


the principles of Architecture, as generally 
understood, to be applied in assessing a com- 
petition? If they are to be enforced, then 
badly constructed schemes and false elevations 
would be out of court, however convenient 
their arrangements. Is an assessor appointed 
to give the public what it wants ? or what it 
ought to have? If we admit that he is there 
to tell the publie which design is really the best 
this provides an answer to many other ques- 


sent in with explanatory notes, and so save 
the enormous waste of time and money 
involved in the present method? A. R. J. 


THOSE who 
know Wimnble- 
don and _ its 
neighbourhood well will learn with regret 
that the picturesque house, known as the “ Old 
Leather Bottle,’ at Merton Rush, has just 
been pulled down. It was a humble, but 
curious and extremely countryfied, old road- 
side inn, which, in common with the famous 
“ Teather Bottle” at Cobham, near Rochester, 
and two or three other examples throughout 
the country, helped to keep alive the memory 
of the days before glass bottles were cheap 
enough to be used for common occasions, 
As a plain matter of fact, however, the 
clumsy-looking sign of this inn was made 


‘‘The Leather Bottle,’’ 
Merton. 


‘not of leather, but of wood, and did not in 


the least resemble the shape of the old 


Black Jacks, as the ancient leathern bottles 
_ were called. G. G, H. 
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Posststy the most 
difficult thing that an 
architect is called upon 
to do is to plan satisfactorily, at the same 
time for convenience and for architectural 
effect. To plan for convenience only is com- 
paratively easy, and so it is to plan for 
elevation alone; and even a convenient plan 
which also lends itself to pleasing elevational 
treatment is seen with sufficient frequency, 
particularly in competition designs. But 
still, a truly architectural plan is rare—a 
plan which, while suited to its purpose, com- 
pels architectural treatment, not only in 
elevation, but in mass, not only externally, 
but internally. It is ‘not too much to say 
that every architecturally important building 
which the world possesses is so planned, nor 
too much to prophecy that every really great 
building of the future will, of necessity, be 
similarly treated. The architectural in 
planning is therefore worthy of most earnest 
study by all those who aim at producing 
works of lasting value—that is, by every 
living architect. And it has been an almost 
neglected study in England! Possibly its 
neglect has been at the root of our failure, 
save very rarely, to rise above the common- 
place in important public works, in an age 
when such are constantly being under: 
taken, both in the metropolis and in our 
provincial towns and cities, and when we 
frequently succeed in dealing with smaller 
works demanding only convenience and 
picturesqueness. In fact, many an erected 
failure could be pointed out which possesses 
every element of success except this one 
essential of an architectural plan, such 
as would, of necessity, have led to noble 
grouping and harmonious distribution of 
the parts externally and to fine vistas with- 
in. Without this, delicate elaboration 
of detail is of no avail—nor good isolated 
features — nor a picturesque outline — 
nor fine rooms. A great building, above all 
things, must be planned. It must be arranged 
so that, whether considered as a whole or in 
detail, itis entirely satisfactory from every 
point of view—it must be planned not merely 
to be drawn on paper, but to be built: to 
be seen and enjoyed in centuries to come. 
And the study of the great buildings of 
the past which have been so arranged must, 
to be of real value, be personal. Let us study 
drawings of them first, by all means, particu- 
larly the plans; but then let us see them, if 
we wish ever to do as well, aud note the 
effects for ourselves. Next best to this—for 
travelling is expensive and not within the 
reach of all—come photographs exhibited by 
a good lantern. But photographs can each 
show but a single view, and not always the 
one most wanted for an understanding of the 
effect as a natural development of a greatly- 
conceived architectural plan. 
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An Architectural 
Plan. 


OUR COMPETITION. 


The assessor’s awards in the Competi- 
tion recently held for designs for a 
country house will be found on page 321. 
The whole of the drawings submitted are 
now being exhibited at the rooms of the 
Architectural Association, 56, Great 
Marlborough Street,W. The exhibition, 
which is open daily between the hours of 


10 a.m. and 7 p.m., will close next Satur- 
day. 


‘ 
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On Reflection. 


THE novel plan 
of introducing 
clients to archi- 
tects by means of a competition in a trade 
journal, has led to some interesting develop- 
ments we did not originally contemplate. 
As we announced last week, we hope to be 
able, apart from the commission for building 
the house at Hythe, to place other com- 


An ‘Architectural 
Review’’ Competition. 


missions in the hands of some of the 


architects who have taken part in our 
competition, another client having intimated 
his intention of erecting houses from some 
of the designs submitted. The great success 
of this competition has encouraged our big 
brother, the ‘“ Architectural Review,’ to 
launch out with a similar scheme. In the 
July number, just published, will be found 
particulars of a competition, to be held in 
connection with the “‘ Review,’ for a Villa 
on the Riviera, to be erected for Sir William 
Ingram, Bart. The premiums offered are 
seventy-five guineas, twenty-five guineas, 
and two of five guineas each, and we have no 
doubt the scheme will be as heartily taken 
up as our own has been. 


THE provision of open spaces 
in our towns and cities is now 
generally regarded as a fitting 
object for public enterprise and for private 
generosity. But in many cases the work is 
rendered more difficult and expensive by the 
neglect of former generations. There seems 
some little danger that a similar thing may 
happen in regard to some of the most 
beautiful spots in the country; that for want 
of a little foresight we may allow some of 
these fair spots to be bought up and closed 
to the public, leaving to future generations 
the burden of buying them back at enormous 
cost for public use—if, indeed, the demon 
“ Jerrybuiltus”” has not already spoilt their 
beauty. There is some fear that this evil 
fate will overtake the famous Muckross 
Estate at Killarney, and an effort is being 
made to impress upon the Government the 
desirability of purchasing the estate as a 


To Save 
Killarney. 


national playground after the manner of the — 


Yellowstone Park in America. The sugges- 
tion is not a new one; a correspondent of 
the “ St. James’ Gazette” states that he has 
been urging this step upon her Majesty’s 
Government for nearly twenty years without 
—it need hardly be said—receiving much 
encouragement. There are, of course, difficul- 
ties in the way of Government action in such 
eases. If once the policy of purchasing a 
country estate for public use is admitted, it 
may be difficult to say where it is to stop; if 
Killarney, why not other beautiful places ? 
Still, the spoiling of “ Beauty’s home, Kil- 
larney,” would be so great a calamity that 
almost anything should be done to prevent 
it. That useful society, the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest has the matter 
in hand, and may be trusted not to let it rest 
till the danger is averted. 


A QUESTION of con- 
siderable importance to 
road contractors was 
argued in the Queen’s Bench Division last 
week, when Messrs. Fry Brothers, engineers 


A Point for Road 
Contractors. 


and contractors, brought an action against. 


Mr. Cameron Corbett, M.P., for the balance 
due on a contract for making-up roads on his 
building estate at Lewisham. There was no 
dispute as to the amount due, and the action 
appears to have been a friendly one designed 
to decide the mode in which payment for such 
contracts should be made. The defendant 


the owner of the building estate is not 


[Sony 5; 18997 


maintained that he was not bound to pay — 
until the work was finished, though he had — 
in fact paid £17,000 out of the £21,372. But — 
the roads could not be completed till the 
houses were up, because the local authority 
would not give a_ certificate till then, 
and there was no obligation on the ~ 
defendant to build within any giventime. It — 
would follow, therefore, that if Mr. Corbett’s 
view of the building owner's obligations to — 
the road contractor is correct, the latter is 
liable to have to wait an indefinite time for 
payment. That might be a very serious 
matter for the contractor, and we do not 
understand that Mr. Justice Grantham, — 
although he gave judgment for the defendant, — 
endorsed that view. In summing up to the — 
jury he asked them to decide whether the 
defendant was to pay everything up to the 
full value of the work done as it was going — 
on, or whether he was bound only to make 
reasonable advances, and whether the — 
advances that had been made were reasonable. — 
The jury found that the defendant was only — 
bound to make reasonable advances, and that — 
he had done so. It would thus appear that — 
in this matter,as in'so many others, the middle ~ 
course is the right one. On the one hand, © 


entitled to withhold all payment till the 
roads are completed (in other words, till his — 
building operations are finished); on the ~ 
other hand, the road contractor must not — 
expect to be paid in full for all the work | 
done as it progresses. 3a 
Ir all public bodies © 
School Board and were ike the West. 
Architect. Mersea School Board 
there would he very little competition — 
amongst architects for commissions to erect 
public buildings. A case lately decided in 
the Queen’s Bench Division would seem to — 
show that the members of the Board have but 
a very rudimentary sense of equity. They — 
engaged an architect, Mr. J. W. Start, of 
Colchester, to prepare plans for new schools, — 
but on the ground that the cost was too 
high, they declined to carry them out. A 
second set of plans was prepared. but again’ 
the lowest tender exceeded the limit of cost 
decided on by the Board. Instead of asking” 
Mr. Start to make a further modification, — 
the Board employed another architect, and 
declined to pay Mr. Start’s fees. He ac- 
cordingly sued them for £473 5s. 8d. for 
professional services rendered in connec- 
tion with both sets of plans. It may he 
presumed that these plans, although not 
actually carried out, were of some use to 
the Board or to the architect finally employed. 
The jury evidently thought so, for they 
found for the plaintiff for £150. Even this 
small consolation, however, was denied to the 
unfortunate architect, for. the defendant's 
counsel set up the plea that the contract was 
not a binding one because it was not sealed 
with the seal of the School Board. Mr. 
Justice Wills was bound to accept this plea, 
because it happens to he the law, and accord- 
ingly gave judgment for the defendants, 
in doing so he expressed regret that t 
technical plea had been raised, and said it ¥ 
one with which he had no sympathy. Mos 
people will agree, we think, that to escape 
from a clear liability on such a pretext is 
conduct which, if anyone but an architect 
were concerned, might fairly be stigmatised 
as dishonest. As however, the victim belongs 
to that long-suffering class, we suppose the 
conduct of the Mersea School: Board is 
another example of that colossal and appa 
rently incurable ignorance which seems 
affect so many public bodies and so m 
private clients in regard to matters tha 
tain to professional practice. Clients — 
often fail to realise that the preparation 
plans involves not merely a high degr 
technical, and, perhaps, artistic skill, bu 
a great deal of hard work, 
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‘BUILDERS’ JOURNAL” 


~ COMPETITION. 


THE ASSESSOR’S AWARDS. 
4 “T will be remembered that some weeks ago 
we announced a competition for a country 
house, to be erected near Hythe, and offered 
premiums of twenty guineas, ten guineas and 
four guineas respectively, for the best sets of 
designs submitted. A full statement of the 
requirements of the client and the conditions 
_ of the competition will be found in our issue 
dated May 10th. 
_ The number of designs sent in reached the 
large total of 134, and these are being ex- 
hibited this week at the rooms of the Archi- 
tectural Association, 56, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 
Our assessor, Mr. Edward S. Prior, has 
made a very thorough and careful examination 
of all the designs submitted, and his awards 
are as follows :— : 
* First Premium: Twenty Guineas, 
a HeErsBert L. Nort, B.A. (“Yew”), 


> 28, Theobald’s Road, 
: London, W.C. 


Second Premium: Ten Guineas, 
Harry Percy SHarper (“ Eros’’) 
208, Newton Road, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


_ Third Premium: Four Guineas, 
Wiiiam Mircuett (“ Alfio”), 
28, Adelaide Road, 
London, N.W. 


_ Hieuty Commenpep.—Charles M. Childs, 
“ Caractacus,” 85, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, 
N.W.; John W. Rhodes, “ Quex,”’ Mitre Court 
hambers, Mitre Court, Temple, E.C.; H. T. 
Rees, and H. M. Macpherson, “ Torso,”’ West- 
gate Chambers, Newport, Mon.; Robert 
Marchant, “Cypress,” 64, Charlotte Steet, Fitz- 
roy Square, W.; Henry Rose, “ Martello,” 
8, Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C.; W. L. 
Dowton, “ Pippa,” Park Lodge, Peckham Rye; 
Rupert C. Austin, A.R.I.B.A., “Try,” 19, 
Villiers Street, London, W.C.; Thomas H. 
Smith, “Thislixum,” 27, Friar Stile Road, 
Richmond; Pilbert Ogilvy, 3, Staple Inn, 
Holborn, W.C. 

_ ComMENDED.—J. Ireland, “‘ Gordon,” 23, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, E.C.; R. Wynnburn and 
‘Frank I. M. Owen, “Christian,” 20, Oxford 
Road, Waterloo, Liverpool; Arthur H. Moore, 


COUNTRY HOUSE AT HYTHE: FIRST PREMIATED 
DESIGN: THE HALL. BY HERBERT L. NORTH. 


“Habitacle,” 34 and 35, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C.; C. T. F. Palmer, “Casement,” 
48, Northwood Road, Highgate Archway, N.; 
C, A. Edeson, “ Simplex,” 25, Huntriss Row, 
Scarborough ; A, T’, Griffith, “ Barbara,” The 
Priory, Saltway, Malvern ; A. Bartlett, 


a 


AND 
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COUNTRY HOUSE AT HYTHE: FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN, 


A.R.I.B.A., and H. F. Waring, “ Long and Low 
2nd,” 65, Chancery Lane, W.C.; R. Morp- 
hew, “ Build,” 39, Cursitor Street, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. ; Herbert T. Buckland, “ Dum 
Spiro Spero,” Queen’s College, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham Harold A. Woodington, 
A.R.1.B.A., “ Red Roofs,” 130, Jermyn Street, 
Haymarket, 8.W.; J. W. Cobb, “ Home,” 121, 
Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, W.; Ernest 
A. Sudbury, “Appliqué,” care of Arthur Mar- 
shall, King Street, Nottingham; L. Ingleby 
Wood, “Tempus Fugit,” Riddles Court, Univer- 
sity Hall, Edinburgh; J. A. Minty, “ Heather 
2nd,” 10, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.; Henry 
William Cotman, “Quercus,” 25a, Wardo 
Avenue, Munster Road, Fulham, S.W. 

We hope to publish next week a full report 
on the Competition by Mr. Edward S. Prior. 
We publish this week the first premiated 
design ; two sketches are here reproduced, and 
the elevations and plans appear in one of our 
inset plates. The following is the description 
which accompanies Mr. North’s design :— 

This design is an attempt to follow the 
requirements given as closely as possible in all 
particulars both as to plan and also elevations. 

Asprct.—The front faces north-west. The 
plan is curved so that the entrance should 
face south ; this arrangement gives “ all kinds 
of angles” on plan, and also enables the front 
to get more sunshine and a greater diversity 
of views than it would otherwise have. 

TowErR.—The tower is intended by contrast 
to emphasise the “long and low ” character of 
the design, and breaks up what would be a 
monotonous elevation; also it is not easy to 
get all the bedrooms required over such a 
small ground plan without this expedient 
unless they were much smaller, or the ground 
plan unnecessarily expanded. The rest of the 
plan will explain itself. 

ExTERIOR.—Coming to the exterior, the 
chimneys are of red or brindled brick, with 
black headers dotted about. 

The roof is thatched; the upper story is 
tarred weather-boarding. (“Dark stained 
wood and thatch.”) There would be a layer 
of tarred felt between the quartering and the 
weather-boarding, the air space between the 
quartering being the best non-conductor of 
heat or cold. No bedroom has more than 
one outside wall. The ground floor and 
tower are of brick with white rough-cast to 
keep the house dry, or they could be “ white- 
washed brick,’ which was mentioned in the 
first notice of the competition. The windows 
are leaded lights in wooden frames and ¢ase- 
ments, which with the shutters would be 
painted cabbage green. The posts and struts 
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of the porch are of sawn-faced oak. (“Old 
timbers.”) As an alternative, the weather- 
boarding might be painted silvery gray or 
whitish green, and powdered here and there 
with stencilled flowers and butterflies— 


As it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, white and reede. 


IntrEeRIor.—If the cost of the house is not to 
exceed £2,000 the interior must be kept very 
simple, and must depend solely on the propor- 
tions and the colour for its effect. ‘The 
wooden floors in the principal rooms and 
passages downstairs would be of narrow 
boards nailed to wedge-shaped fillets embedded 
in cement concrete, the surface of the concrete 
being well tarred before the boards are laid ; 
this makes a floor similiar to wood block floor- 
ing at a much lower cost. The author has 
several times used it when a house is low and 
the floor has to be close to the ground level. 

The fire-places could be in brick or simple 
wooden mantles with Dutch or other tiles. 

The ceiling of the hall, and, if desired, of 
the other ground floor rooms, would be open, 
showing suitable joists carrying two layers of 
boards with felt between. In the principal 
rooms there would be a small shelf running 
round, about 1ft. 6in. from the ceiling, for the 
display of curios. 

There is plenty of space for cupboards. 

As to the colour, the walls would be washed 
with Duresco in suitable tints to the uses of 
each room. If papers are desired, simple 
diaper or stripe patterns would be suitable. In 
the hall the woodwork might be Indian red and 
pale olive green walls; the boudoir pale green 
and white, and so on, keeping pure, clear colours 
throughout, so that the effect will always be 
bright and cheerful. 

A cellar could be added if desired, with steps 
to it, under the back stairs. 

Cost.—The question of cost has been very 
carefully considered, and the design, when 
fully cubed, comes out at just over 7d. per 
square foot at £2,000. This ought to be suffi- 
cient as there is not much brickwork for the 
size of the house. 

The rooms are as large as they could be 
made for the price named; some might be 
reduced, if desired, with but little alteration to 
the proportions of plan or elevations. 

Finally, all the bedrooms could be moved 
across to face south-east so as to get the 
morning sun if preferred. | 

Norge.—On plan, the best bedroom and study 
underneath have been shown by accident a 
foot too narrow, but they have been figured 
correctly. The.elevations are correct, 
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WHAT IT MEANS. 


5 Poses Masque has been written about from 

every point of view—almost. Yet the 
real significance has, with singular unanimity, 
been overlooked by its critics. 

It was not a Socialistic pamphlet translated 
into pageant; it was not an attempt at drama; 
it was not a skit on the City or the County 
Council; nor did it arise out of an insane 
desire to rival Drury Lane, as certain critics 
vainly hold. 

The essential aim—the vital spirit of the 
masque—was the ambition of its promoters to 
show the abidingness of Beauty; that the 
spirit of beauty still lives, is only sleeping, and 
may by courage and sincerity be awakened, to 
shed healing, spiritual health and the love of 
her everywhere. 

And while the dispassionate critic may 
regret the venomous vulgarity of certain 
verses in the book, while he may deplore the 
pitiable lack of taste displayed in the screeds 
of cheap satire; yet the dignified and sonorous 
lines in which Mr. Selwyn Image apostrophises 
the past beauties and glories of the great 
historic cities, the floods of Nature imagery in 
Mr. Whall’s verse—verse full of appeal to the 
spirit of beauty to awake again and “lead 
with new hope our aimless feet ”’—to “a fairer 
scene, where falls the sun on meadows green, 
while the south-west leads out the lambs to 
play ”—all these things show what was upper- 
most in the hearts of the masque’s contrivers, 
and the lesson is a fruitful one for every 
artist. 

The imagery of the Sleeping Beauty is suffi- 
ciently familiar and universal to make it 
possible to graft modern meaning on its old- 
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world stem, and though the joins and grafts 
are of necessity visible, there was yet unity 
and congruity in the whole. 

The quest of beauty is one which, like the 
quest of the spirit, must always dominate the 
hearts of the majority in any healthy nation, 
and because there are signs that the search 
was being neglected or carried on without suf- 
ficient interest or passion—such a demonstra- 
tion as the masque has given of the latent 
possibilities in Art, and Craft, and Architec- 
ture, is of incalculable value to the present 
and the rising generation of artists. 


AT THE GUILDHALL. 


London’s Guildhall has seldom witnessed 
a stranger spectacle than that which might 
have been seen on four evenings last week 
when the Art Workers’ -Guild produced 
their much-talked-of masque, “ Beauty’s 
Awakening.” If this had been an ordinary 
dramatic performance, it would have been 
quite outside the scope of this journal to take 
notice of it. But it was much more than that; 
being, in fact, nothing less than the revival of 
an old art-form, which, though long fallen 
into disuse, has been associated with some 
of the greatest of the poets and artists of a 
former generation. In a spectacle, presented 
not by actors but by artists,one would naturally 
look for artistic rather than dramatic excel- 
lence. Yet the masque is a form of entertain- 
ment so unfamiliar in these latter days that the 
“presenters and contrivers” were no doubt well 
advised in prefacing their book of the masque 
(a beautiful production, by the way) with a 
few words designed to explain to “ the candid 
and good-natured audience” the true charac- 
ter and meaning of the spectacle they were 
about to witness. The masque, it is pointed 
out, is not a play, but a pageant and allegory, 
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in which poetic and ethic aim, beauty of © 
design and ornament are the important con- 
siderations. Without attempting too much — 
realism and illusion, the authors hope to pro- 
duce “something good in form and colour and — 
fancy, and something perhaps worth thought — 
in allegory and moral meaning.” The work,” 
it is admitted, is a patchwork; the workers 
have wrought (artist-wise) each as his fancy - 
dictated. But this, so far from being a 
disadvantage, has enhanced the splendour 
of the spectacle; no single artist, however 
gifted, would have produced such a succession 
of beautiful pictures, and any loss of congruity — 
is more than compensated ‘for by the artistic 
variety that is the product of so many hands 
and brains, just as a Gothic building often owes 
so much of its charm to the variety arising — 
from the freedom with which each individual 
craftsman carried out his own ideas, oa 
- It cannot be said, however, that the appli- 
cation of this principle has been equally - 
successful in regard to the libretto, which is a 
strange medley of good and bad. At times 
the verses are distinguished by considerable 
grace and charm, as in the opening rondeau 
and the verses accompanying the procession of 
fair cities; at others they are the merest — 
doggerel. os 

It is certainly a remarkable combination of 
art workers that has been engaged in this 
labour of love. Some of the most eminent 
artists and craftsmen of the day have been hard 
at work for many months in the designing and — 
fashioning of the dresses and the various 
“properties,” all-of which have been produced 
with an artistic perfection and finish that, if 
the end sought had been merely commercial 
success, could only be regarded as an absurd 
waste of energy. 

The stage, designed by Mr.-H. Wilson, is” 
different from anything to which we are 
accustomed in these modern days. It occu- 
pies a large space at one end of the Guildhall, 
and consists of an inner and outer scene, the - 
former representing a forest glade. Above — 
the stage is a broad semi-circular arch sup- 
ported by Byzantine columns, the capitals of 
which are enriched with some beautiful 
designs. A flight of steps leads from the 
front of the stage to the floor of the hall, 
and the curtain, which is of yellow silk, 
is drawn to left and right instead of being 
dropped in the conventional manner. ; 
_ The story of the masque has now been so 
often told, that no doubt many of our readers 
are familiar with it. It is extremely simple, 
being based on the old legend of the Sleeping 
Beauty. Fayremonde, the spirit of all things 
beautiful, sleeps under the spell of the witch 
Malebodea ; around her are grouped her atten- 
dant maids—the Seven Lamps of Architecture 
—designed by H. Wilson and C. W. Whall. 
All have fallen asleep and their lamps are out. 
At length, she is awakened by the kiss of 
Trueheart, the knight, who has slain the 
dragon Aschemon, and put to flight Malebodea 
and her attendant demons. At the conclusion 
we are shown Fayremonde enthroned by 
Labour and Invention, and attended by the 
Seven Lamps and the Five Senses. London, 
after suffering many things at the hands of 
the demons, Philistinus, Bumblebeadalus, 
Slumdum, Cupiditas, Scampinus, Ignoramus, 
Bogus, and Jerrybuiltus, is at last enthroned 
opposite Fayremonde, and takes her place as a 
Fair City among the other Fair Cities. a 

The action of the story was explained by a 
Prolocutor (Mr. Selwyn Image), who delivered 
his lines with considerable elocutionary skill. 
One scene that appears in the book of words 
was entirely omitted in peformance. It was 
that in which the demons were in turn de- 
nounced in a series of satirical speeches, 
full of rather vulgar and not very witty topical 
allusions. There would no doubt be a certain 
piquancy in the satirising of civic customs and 
institutions in the presence of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation and in their own hall, though 
it should be said that the authors included 
many things besides the Corporation in the 
scope of their satire. There is no doubt, how 
ever, that the omission of this scene was a 
wise decision. Apart from the irritation it 
must have caused to certain sections of the 
audience it would have detracted from the 
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artistic effect of the whole.. The introduction 
- of these up-to-date lampoons must have had a 
confusing effect, utterly destroying the illusion 
of mediaevalism, and converting a beautiful 
old-world pageant into something very 
like a modern burlesque. Apart from 
this feature there is very little that is 
aggressively modern. Although admittedly 
a thing of shreds and patches, the masque 
‘maintains a certain artistic congruity; the 
‘music, though it has been criticised by some, 
was in keeping with the character of the 
piece; especially was this the case with 
_ regard to the music rendered on old English 
instruments by the party of picturesquely 
attired musicians led by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. 
_ Even the book of the masque, with its quaintly ’ 
worded “Epistle Dedicatory” to the Lord 
Mayor, maintains the same old. English 
character. 
_ As all the actors were amateurs, it would be 
“unreasonable to expect a very high standard 
of acting; yet it surely would have been’ 
possible to import a little more realism into 
the combat between T'rueheart and the “huge 
and horrid dragon ” Aschemon. Never surely 
did a beast of such fearsome appearance dis- 
play so mild a demeanour; he ambled across’ 
the stage, receiving the while the spear 
thrusts of the doughty knight, but concerned 
apparently for nothing but how to get out of 
sight before his tail fell off; only by the 
Glanking of his monstrous jaw did he indicate: 
his malignant character. Again, the dance of 
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the Five Senses would have been far more 
effective had it been less wooden. 

It is, however, as a spectacle that this per- 
formance ought to be judged, and from that 
point of view scarcely any praise could be too 
high. Each actor, as a rule, designed or made 


his or her own dress, and every dress was a | 


work of art. A more beautiful stage spectacle 
than the procession of the nine Fair Cities 
with their attendants, which Fayremonde is 
supposed to see in a vision, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. The cities represented are 
Thebes, Athens, Rome, Byzantium, Florence, 
Venice, Nuremburg, Paris, and Oxford. Each 
is portrayed with great wealth of artistic 
fancy, and the most scrupulous attention to 
detail. 


One of the most striking groups was that of | 


Nuremburg, part of which we _ illustrate. 
Nuremburg was personified by Miss John- 
stone, in a dull red and yellow robe with a 
quaint headdress, her train supported by two 
pages ; she was attended by Albert Diirer (Mr. 
Walter Crane), a stately figure in a scarlet, 
fur-lined cloak, and a group of craftsmen, 
each. bearing the symbol of his trade. 
(Mrs. Oakley Williams), in yellow brocade, is 
preceded by a tiny herald bearing the arms of 
the city, and is accompanied by Joan of Are 
and by St. Louis, while three ladies with arms 
entwined, symbolising the arts and craces of 
life, bring up the rear. This very beautiful 
group was, with the exception of Joan of Arc, 
designed by Mr.. BE. R. Hughes. Not less 
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beautiful was the dance of the Forest Leaves 
—little girls dressed to represent various 
coloured leaves, with a gorgeous butterfly 
in the midst of them—which took place in 
the first scene. 

At the close of the performance all the 
characters marched in procession round the 
Guildhall so as to give all the audience a 
chance of examining the dresses at close 
quarters. Altogether it was a_ splendid 
pageant, and, thanks in large measure to the 
untiring efforts of the stage manager, Mr. 
Hugh Moss, it was carried out without any 
appreciable hitch. 


Changes of Addres:.— Messrs. Sanders 
and Co. and Méssrs. Burnham, Williams and 
Co. have removed to 110, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.; and Mr. J. J. Henderson has 
shifted to the second floor of 7, Ward Road, 
Dundee. 


The Troon New Graving Dock was 
opened Jast 'l'hursday by the Marchioness of 
Ailsa. The contractor for the dock and gates 
was Mr. George Lawson, of Blairbeth, Ruther- 
glen ; while Messrs. Drysdale and Co., of Bon 
Accord Works, London Road, Glasgow, pro- 
vided the pumping machinery and boilers. 
The works have been carried out according to 
the plans and under the superintendence of 


| Mes:rs. M’Taggart, Cowen, and Parker C.E., 
| of Glasgow. 
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ARCHITECTURE: WHAT IS IT ?* 
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By JAMES A. MORRIS. 


(Concluded from page 310, No. OCXXIX.) 


ND now, before ending my paper, I would 
like to recall to you some liitle of the 

story of the building of the great dome of 
Florence in order that we may refresh our 
weary souls with the record of a marvellous 
thing. When the competition for the great 
north and west doors of San Giovanni had 
been settled, Filippo and Donatello betook 
themselves to Rome, the former to study 
architecture, the latter sculpture. To provide 
funds, Filippo sold a small farm he possessed, 
and when the lads reached Rome Filippo stood 
amazed at the magnificence of its architecture. 
He at once set about measuring all the work 
he could undertake—plans, details, cornices— 
labouring continually in and about Rome, and 
measuring everything good within reach, spar- 
ing neither time nor cost. Beaten in sculpture 
by Ghiberti, Filippo was possessed ot one 
immense idea, nothing less noble than the 
completion of the dome of Arnolfa’s great 


church, the Cathedral of Florence, which none 


since Arnolfa’s day had dared toessay. Thus, 
he should rival the works of Giotto, and 
Cimabue. To this end, he laboured incess- 
antly; but he did not confide his dream to 
Donatello, or to any living being. He 
pondered over the Pantheon, he examined and 
made careful drawings of the vaults of anti- 
quity, he caused labourers to excavate where 
they could, till foundations were laid bare, 
and measured; and the Roman people in 
derision, yet uttering a truth greater than they 
knew, called them “treasure seekers.” By- 
and-bye Filippo’s money was done, and he 
supplied his wants by reverting to his old 
craft of setting precious stones for the gold- 
smiths. Donatello returning to Florence, left 
him alone. Consumed now by the fever of 
work, he neither took time to eat nor to sleep; 
“he drew temples,’ says Vasari, “ round, 
square, or octagon, basilicas, aqueducts, 
baths, arches, the Colosseum, amphitheatres, 
and every church built of bricks, of which he 
examined all the modes of binding and clamp- 
ing, as well as the turning of vaults and 
arches, In 1407, his health gave way, and he 
was advised to return to Florence, which he 
did; rich in knowledge for his beloved project. 
In the same year, and rumours of this must 
have reached him, a great assembly of 
architects and engineers was called in 
Florence, to consult as to the best means 
by which the cupola of the cathedral might 
be raised. Filippo, proposed the raising of 
a great drum upon the piers, on which 
would rest the dome, and models were pre- 
pared by him accordingly, but in secret; 
meanwhile he amused himself by helping 
Ghiberti at his doors. But, as we have seen, 
Filippo was a man of resource, and, hearing 
one morning some talk of providing engineers 
for the construction of the cupola, he quickly 
betook himself to Rome, rightly foreseeing 
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that he would be more appreciated there than 
if he remained in Florence. When, in his 
absence, the architects and engineers met, 
they stood confounded and without power to 
prove-d, for they could not conceive of a 
scatfolding strong enough to carry the whole 
weight of the cupola till it should be completed. 
Then was Filippo sent for,and he returned 
willingly, and, when the authorities were 
asseinbled he spoke at great length. Practi- 
cally, he said, “The work is not yet mine, 
how then can I recommend what to do?” 
Then he spoke diffidently of himself and of his 
powers, and advised that a great meeting of 
architects from all parts of the world should 
be held in Florence to advise on the matt_r, 
and that whosoever could produce the best 
scheme should be intrusted with the work. 
With this proposal the authorities were well 
pleased, and they called a great meeting of 
architects from all lands with which they held 
communion. Meanwiule, as architects had to 
be summoned from afar, they proposed that 
Filippo should prepare a model, but uawilling 
to expose his mind turther in the matter, he 
again, after much entreaty to remain, left 
Florence for Rome. 

In the year 1420, when Filippo was about 
forty-three years old, the great meeting was 
held; many opinions were offered. One pro- 
posed to raise a mound of earth mixed with 
small coins, upon which the cupola should be 
built, and thereafter, that the people should 
remove the soil for the value of the coins 
buried therein. Filippo alone declared that 
the dome could be raised very easily, and 
without any framework whatever. Where- 
upon he was laughed at, and told he was 
mad. But Filippo argued the matter, and 
pleaded for a double dome, upon which he 
was once more dismissed, and refusing to 
leave, he was forcibly carried out by the 
servants of the place. Filippo’s dauntless 
spirit refused to acknowledge defeat, and 
what he could not effect before the tribunal, 
he attempted with individual ‘citizens, and so 
wrought upon them that the judges, having 
regained courage, now began to listen to what 
he had to say. Still Filippo would not expose 
his model, but proposed, instead, to all, that he 
who could make an egg stand upright on a 
piece of smooth marble, should be appointed 
to build the cupola. When none could make 
it stand, Filippo took it daintily into his 
hand, gave the end of it a blow upon 
the marble, and thus made it stand upright. 
Beholding this, all loudly protested that 
they could have done the same, but Filippo, 
laughing, replied that they might also know 
how to construct the cupola if they could see 
his model and design. After much further 
delay, and he having in the meanwhile built 
several small cupolas without scaffolding, 
Filippo was charged with the work; but even 
then his appointment was accompanied by 
many restrictions. A colleague was by-and- 
by proposed, and Lorenzo Ghiberti, the man 
for whom Filippo, under similar circumstances, 
had so generously spoken, was associated with 
him, and at a stipend equal to his own. 
Meanwhile Filippo caused a complete model 
to be constructed secretly, which, when 
Lorenzo heard of, he desired to see ; but, 
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being refused, he became angry, and, that he 
might not appear to be receiving his stipend 
for nothing, he commenced a model of his 
own. Their relationship, accordingly, now 
became more strained and unsatisfactory than 
ever, and this vexatious warfare between the 
two men continued till 1426, Lorenzo’s friends 
meanwhile claiming for him credit equally 
with Filippo in the raising of the cupola. 
The building had now advanced to a certain 
stage, and two things required to be provided 


-—certain scaffolding, and an arrangement of 


chains for binding the base of the cupola 
together. Nothing, apparently, being directed 
regarding either of these requirements, the 
work practically came to a standstill, and at 
last, one morning, Filippo did not appear. 
Lorenzo, upon being asked for instructions 
replied, he would not do anything apart from 
Filippo. Now Filippo was in bed apparently 
very ill, and when the workmen in desperation 
appealed to him in his sick chamber he would 
only say, “ You have Lorenzo, let him direct 
you.” At last the wardens in their dignity 
also visited the sick man and repeated the 
refrain of the workmen, “ Lorenzo will not do 
anything without you.” Whereupon Filippo 
shrewedly made answer, “but I could do it 
well enough without Lorenzo.” This signifi 
cant reply suffic:d for the time, and Filippo at 
once recovered. Still, however, Lorenzo had 
influence and retained power, and Filippo ha 
to seek other means of proving his incapacity, 
He therefore made this proposal. “The 
stipend,” he said, “is equally divided, now let 
the work also be divided. Two things yet 
require to be done, the chainwork and the 
scaffolding. Let Lorenzo choose one of these 
works and I will take the other.” Lorenzo 
selected, failed, and was dismissed, with 
result that Filippo was at last fully approve 
He received a_ life-appoiuntment for the 
work and a gift of money. He was thence 
forth held in high renown, having achieved 
aforetime impossible; and by his genius 
self-control having overcome the malevolence 
of his enemies, their jealousies and timid fears, 
he was able to give to Florence her great. 
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heart, which, with the old baptistry and 
Giotto’s campanile, fairer than any white lil 
of the proud Florentine arms, will for e& 
form a triplet of stars famous in the firma 
of Art. ee 

We have glanced at the training and life 
one of the men who achieved the crownil 
glory of one of these great works. We 
seen that in his day, as in our own, were T 
Councils and Board of Works. Humanity ha 
much the same of weakness and generosit} 
then as now, and how sore is the travail 0 
idea, great beyond the reach of lesser m 
we have seen, and how long a time it is be 


the coat of many colours, in a later ag 
dreamer of dreams, the seer of visions- 
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my sheat make obeisance to thee? ‘The futile 
imprisonment of the pit, striving to retard the 
lof y reach of genius. 
_ Are we yet any nearer an understanding of 
question, * What is Architecture ?” Look 
n at the beginning, in Arnolfa’s day, of 
_ Florentine cathedral. Here is the spirit 
in which the rulers approached it. “The 
I Morentine Republic, soaring ever above the 
conception of the most competent judges, 
desires that an edifice should be constructed, 
80 magnificent in its height and beauty that 
it shall surpass everything of the kind pro- 
duced in the time of their greatest power by 
the Greeks and Romans.” Florence was then 
entering upon the most brilliant period of her 
career. ._ Growing rapidly in power and political 
i ‘ fluence, she was also, by the fruits of a success- 
fr ul commerce, preparing the soil for those seeds 
w hich were to blossom forth in that famous 
school of art and intellect, whose name is 
divided between the province and the city 
which gave it birth. Dante was living. 
Cin mabue’s picture had already been carried in 
triumph through her streets, and, in a few 
years more, Arnolfa would be rearing slowly 
th ose mighty walls in the Piazza della Signoria, 
henceforth to be the new centre of the city’s 
municipal life. But one street distant, and 
under the same hand, the Duomo itself was 
gr’ owing fair in brick and marble, dwarfing in 
size the old baptistry in front, but in recom- 
se, clothing it with marble and with gold. 
A few years later, and by the Duomo’s side, 
was conceived that fair Campanile, twin birth 
0 sea foam and rainbow, dreamed in the brain 
of Giotto, and by him and his disciples hewn 
out of all things precious and beautiful. 
1 hus, with many a noble palace and exquisite 
church, rose the “ Fair City of Lilies,” in her 
medieval grace and splendour; and when the 
old order changed, “yielding place to new,’ 
with it came the majesty of Brunelleschi’s 
a red-robed dome, “a poem and a prayer 
one.” A century later, as Michael Angelo 
sed by on his way to Rome, to labour at St. 
er’s, he paused, and, looking up at the.calm 
uty and dignity of its lines, thinking of his 
mm more colossal dome yet to be, he said: “I 
all make a sister dome, larger still, but not 
more beautiful.” Reverend words, and noble, 
‘truly; such as one great soul may say of 
Poother. And Masaccio’s own epitaph is no 
ess true of Filippo Brunelleschi :— 
; He who taught 
All others—Michaelangelo—I poten 
, He deigned to learn of me. A 
- Surely, now, having communed with these 
g eat men, we may have at least seen some 
faint glimmering of what Art and Architecture 
e, and if we thereby fail, like many of them, 
to achieve in our work, not joy, but wealth, let 
us remember what was said of Schiller, of 
whom it is recorded that at the “partition of 
th earth,” finding himself at the end of the 
eneral scramble, without a single morsel of 
Richder, he appealed passionately to Jove, who, 
I itying him, replied, “The strong and the 
cunning have seized upon the inheritance of 
the world whilst thou wert star-gazing and 
rhyming. Not one single acre remains where- 
with I can endow thee ; but, in revenge, if thou 
5 disposed to visit me in my own heaven, 
come when thou wilt, it is always open to 
thee.” 
Pb 
A new Wesleyan Church at Nettleham, 
x Lincoln, is in course of erection, memorial 
nes being laid last week. The site of the 
new chapel is atthe Lincoln end of the village, 
a what was known as the Bishop’s Park. 
Th 1e cost of the building will be over £1,000 ; 
phe contractor is Mr. R. Mawer, of Louth, and 
the architects are Messrs. W. Mortimer and 
Son of Lincoln, 


Littleborough Church Restoration,— 
FR ‘unds are being collected to restore the small 
bu ut interesting church of Littleborough, Notts. 
The church is a Norman structure of the 
enth century, and in the outer walls of the 
incel and nave there are fine specimens of 
“ee style of masonry. Within 
@ church i is a pretty Norman chancel arch. 
® suum required i is £200. ~ 

a A A a 


AND ARCHITECTURAL REGORD. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS, 


THE QUESTION DISCUSSED BY 
PROVINCIAL ARCHITECTS. 


yy tts a view to ascertaining the opinions 

of provincial architects on the subject 
of Registration, the Society of Architects 
have arranged to hold a series of meetings in 
various provincial centres for the discussion of 
the subject, Last Friday a meeting was held 
at the Board Room of the Cutlers’ Hall, Shef- 
field, when a paper on “ The Statutory Regis- 
tration of the Profession” was read by Mr. 
Ellis Marsland, Hon. Secretary of the Society 
of Architects. The chair was taken by Mr. T. 
Walter L. Emden, the President of the Society. 
Mr. Marsland’s paper was as follows :— 

I do not propose to occupy your time at any 
great length this evening, but desire to point 
out as briefly as possible the main features of 
the movement we are now met to discuss. 
Although the question of the statutory regis- 
tration of the profession has for many years 
occupied the minds of architects, it was not 
till the year 1886 that any very definite organi- 
sation was determined. In that year, on the 
6th of April, a Conference of Architects was 
called at the Freemasons’ Tavern, London, and 
its views were expressed in the following reso- 
lutions :— 

“That in the interests of the architectural 
profession and of the public alike, it is desir- 
able that all architects in the Kingdom should 
be united in one body, having branches in the 
provincial cities and towns, and a central 
council in London, including amongst its 
members representatives from the provinces. 

“That a committee be formed without delay 
to give effect to the foregoing resolution, and 
to facilitate the formation of committees in 
the provinces. 

“That it is the opinion of this meeting that 
instructions should be given to the committee 
to consider the means necessary in order to 
obtain an Act of Parliament making it.com- 
pulsory for all architects to hold a Government 
diploma.” 


Work of the Registration Committee. 


A committee was then formed called the 
Architects’ Registration Committee, to give 
effect to these resolutions, and after careful 
consideration they came to the conclusion that 
in the last of the three lay the essence of the 
whole. Accordingly, they issued a circular to 
some 2500 architects in practice in the United 
Kingdom, with a request that they should 
sign, if they thought fit, the following de- 
claration :— 

“Whereas we, the undersigned, are of 
opinion that it is for the benefit of the public 
and the architectural profession alike that 
legislative powers should be obtained, so that 
all persons hereafter ‘entering the profession 
shall be duly qualified by examination, we are 
desirous that committees should be formed to 
promote the object in view, and to obtain the 
necessary Act of Parliament.” 

Some 1300 replies were received to this 
circular, of whom 165 were Institute mem- 
bers, and 175 members of the Society of 
Architects. 


Engineers and Surveyors, 


After the receipt of these replies the com- 
mittee set to work, with the result that a 
Bill was introduced into Parliament in 1887, 
which included architects, civil engineers, and 
surveyors. This Bill excited the opposition 
of the two last-named bodies, and it was 
eventually decided that the Bill should deal 
only with architects, and a fresh Bill was 
introduced and was ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed on March 7th, 1893. 
This is the extent of progress that has been 
made up to the present. Before any further 
progress can be made it will be necessary to 
show that there is something like unanimity 
among architects upon this question, and 
with the purpose of obtaining the views and 
opinions of provincial men, whom this question 
affects much more seriously than men in 
London, the society which I have the honour 
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to represent here to-night is organising a 
series of meetings in the chief provincial 
centres, that architects may be brought 
together ; and should it be found as a result 
of these meetings that there is a great pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favour of registra- 
tion, we shall, having the knowledge of your 
support, be encouraged in our efforts to realise 
the objects at which we aim. 


Attitude of the R.I.B.A. 


We, of course, cannot expect to make much 
headway with any Bill until we have convinced 
the Institute that their present attitude is a 
false and mistaken one, and by these meetings 
we hope to show them that they are acting in 
opposition toa large section of their provincial 
brethren, and also contrary to the best interests 
of the progress of Architecture in this country. 
My society has no wish to take the lead inthis 
much needed reform, and if the Institute will 
but take the matter up in earnest and see it 
through, they will have our hearty co-opera- 
tion. Then, with a united front, we shall be 
able to show Parliament that we are resolved 
Architecture shall in reality, and not as at 
present by courtesy, be recognised as one of the 
professions. 


What Registration Means. 


It may be asked what is meant by Registra- 
tion ? It means, in the present, that every 
man practising architecture shall be duly 
enrolled in an official register under an Act of 
Parliament, and be duly responsible for his 
professional actions, and that no one be 
allowed to practise until he has been duly 
enrolled. In the future it means that no one 
be allowed to practise architecture until he is 
duly qualified and has been found so by 
undergoing a qualifying examination. At 
present there are only three recognised pro- 
fessions—the Church, Law, and Medicine—to 
all of which it is considered an honour to 
belong. And why? Because to be a member of 
one of them implies the fact of having under- 
gone a prolonged and complete course of study 
and preparation, which has fitted him for the 
position to which he has attained. Why is 
architecture excluded ? To possess the 
knowledge to build, and the skill to plan and 
design a building, and to deal with innumerable 
‘questions—scientific, artistic, legal and sani- 
tary—which continually present themselves in 
ordinary practice, requires a training as 
arduous and as prolonged as that of any to 
which I have alluded. If the men who provide 
for our spiritual and physical welfare, and 
those who conduct us through the mazes and 
intricacies of the law, are to be honoured with 
the dignity of being called professional 
gentlemen, surely the men who provide the 
necessary skill to erect our churches and 
public buildings, and to make our homes 
healthy and artistic, are entitled to the same 
dignity. 

Builders as Architects. 

But the answer is not far to seek. At pre- 
sent any person with or without a fair general 
education, any builder, builder’s foreman, 
clerk of works, clerk in a local board office, 
auctioneer, undertaker, et hoc genus omne, with 
the sole qualification of being able to provide 
a brass plate, is at liberty to advertise himself 
as a person qualified to give advice to the 
public in the science and art of architecture. 
Builders and others going out of their proper 
province boldly proffer their services as archi- 
tects to their customers, gratis ; and the tempt- 
ing bait of an apparent saving of five per cent. 
is not to be resisted. Can it be a matter for 
wonder that weare stilljunrecognised while such 
a condition of things exists? For at present 
the public have no guarantee that the class 
who call themselves architects are any better 
qualified to plan and design their buildings 
than the contractors who erect them, and should 
they employ an architect they have no means of 
ascertaining that his knowledge is greater 
than that of the builder, and the only certainty 
about it from their point of view is they will 
have to pay the professional charges, 


The Institute Panacea. 


Of what use is it for the Institute to say 
that their examination is a panacea for the 
existing evils unless this examination is made 
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compulsory? Until men find, that by under- 
going a course of study and passing an ex- 
amination, they are placed in a better position 
in the eyes of the public than the man who 
possesses no qualifications at all, it is very 
unlikely that an appreciable number of men 
will voluntarily come forward and avail them- 
selves of this means of entering the profession. 
The necessity for a higher standard of pro- 
fessional excellence and public confidence is 
of essential importance to provincial men. 
There is a feeling—a mistaken one if you will 
—that local architects are all very well for 
the ordinary work of the town, but so soon as 
any work of primary importance is to be 
executed, architects from outside must be 
invited to compete. Does not this arise 
partly from a want of confidence, there being 
no guarantee in employing a man who is styled 
an architect that he really knows his business ? 
But in nine cases out of ten it is the local man 
who, from his knowledge of the materials of 
the locality and the special requirements of 
his fellow townsmen, is more likely to carry 
out the work satisfactorily than an architect 
from a distance. 


Advantages and Objections. 


The advantages arising from registration 
are these: (a) Closing the doors to incom- 
petent men; (b) Raising the standard of the 
profession; (c) Obtaining the confidence of 
the public and State recognition. 

It is not proposed for one moment to say that 
all who desire to build should employ an archi- 
tect, but what we do propose is that hence- 
forth, in the interests of the public, no person 
shall be entitled to call himself an architect 
whose name is not enrolled as qualified under 
an Act of Parliament, and any person wishing 
to employ an architect may, by consulting the 
official register, ascertain what men are quali- 
fied. Objection. has been urged against the 
movement that it will create a monopoly, and 
thus be opposed tothe principles of modern 
legislation ; but there cannot be a monopoly 
created where it is made possible for anyone 
who proves himself qualified to share the 
rights. Another objection is that it will bea 
necessary at the outset to register some of the 
very men who have caused all the mischief. 
This is very true, and unless you do this you 
will find that Parliament will not listen to you. 
That you must respect vested interests is an 
axiom of Parliamentary practice, and where a 
man can show that he has practised architec- 
ture Parliament will say you must not deprive 
him of his rights, and the obstinate attempt 
to exclude this principle from the Medical Act 
was the chief cause of delaying its passage 
through Parliament for thirty years. 


Proposed Registration Act. 


The first effect of a Registration Act would 
be to put a stop to any further increase in the 
number of incompetent practitioners, and 
henceforth they would become a diminishing 
quantity. 

The general outline of a Registration Act 
would consist of— 

A preamble, shortly stating its objects. 

A title, which might shortly be the 
“ Architect’s Act.” 

The provision of a general council and 
branch councils to administer the Act, 
composed of members of existing 
architectural bodies, as well as 
members nominated by the Privy 
Council and registered practitioners. 

A provision as to the appointment of 
registrars and the necessary ma- 
chinery for registration. 

The qualification for registration at the 
commencement of the Act, which 
should include all members of exist- 
ing architectural bodies, and such 
other persons as could show, to the 
satisfaction of the council, that they 
were actually practising architecture ; 
and, afterwards, only such persons as 
had been duly articled, and had passed 
a qualifying examination. 

The provision. of an examination, either 
by the general council or some already 
existing architectural body. 

And, lastly, fines upon unqualified or 


unregistered persons practising’ as 
architects, and a provision as to their 
inability to recover charges for pro- 
fessional services rendered. 


Attitude of the Society of Architects. 


A Bill, prepared on the above lines, has been 
drafted by the Registration Bill Committee, 
and I take this opportunity to correct an 
erroneous impression that is abroad, that this 
Bill is the child of the Society of Architects. 
That it meets with the general approval of 
that body is no secret, but the Society is by no 
means pledged to it in all its details; it may 
be necessary to amend it in some particulars, 
and the object of this meeting is to elicit the 
opinion of architects on the general question, 
and not upon the details of any particular Bill. 
The time may come when, with certain modifi- 
cations, the Society of Architects may adopt 
it, but not until the general sense of the 
architectural profession has been declared 
definitely in favour of the principle. If archi- 
tects want such a measure this Society will 
leave no stone unturned to bring about its 
realisation. If, on the other hand, the general 
feeling is against any registration scheme, we 
shall be content to let the matter drop. 
Gentlemen, the matter is in your hands. 


Keystones. 


The First Stone of a new Hospital at 
Boscombe was laid last Wednesday by Mr. 
W. W. B. Beach, M.P. The hospital will cost 
about £10,000. 


A New Wesleyan Ckapel at Clapham.— 
The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan 
chapel in Broomwood Road, Clapham Ccmmon, 
was laid last Wednesday. The building is 
estimated to cost £10,000. 

The Queen’s Hotel, Southend, was opened 
last week. Messrs. Thompson and Greenhalgh 
were the architects, Messrs. Symes and Co. 
were the general contractors, and the Rural 


‘Decorations Company decorated the ceilings. 


The building is of red stone, with Bath stone 
dressings. 


A Fatal Accident to a Steeplejack 
occurred at Bridge Mills, Tintwistle, near 
Manchester, last Wednesday, by the tall of 
some of the stonework of the main building of 
the mill, which was being demolished. ‘I'wo 
other steeplejacks received severe injuries. 
The name of the dead man is Eli Jones, 


A New Free Church is to be erected at 
Linthouse ; the memorial stone was laid by 
Mr. and Mrs. John Stephen. The estimated 
outlay is £7,800. The church will accommo- 
date about 1,000 persons, and there will be a 
hall to seat 300 persons, a session house, a 
ladies’ room, a church officer’s house, and 
other accommodation. Mr. James Miller is 
the architect. 


The William Morris Labour Church at 
Leek is a form of memorial to the late William 
Morris, of which he would have heartily ap- 
proved. The church, which was founded in 
December, 1896, and is supported mainly by 
working people, is in financial difficulties, and 
an effort 1s being made to wipe out the present 
debt and provide funds for the future. Per- 
haps some of our readers who sympathise with 
the artistic, social, and ethical ideals of the 
great artist craftsman will like to take some 
practical part in this effort. The treasurer is 
Mr. Larner Sugden, F.R.I.B.A., of Leek. 


The Enlargement of the Parish Church 
at Kilbirnie was the subject of considerable 
discussion at a meeting of the heritors and 
owners last week. Plans of alterations and 
improvements prepared by Mr. Charles S. S. 
Johnstone, of Edinburgh, were submitted, and 
the following resolution was agreed to: “That 
in the event of the kirk session collecting and 
consigning in bank sufficient money to meet 
the offered cost of the proposed extensions and 
alterations, and a guarantee being given by the 
members of the kirk session and others for the 
sum of £300 in excess of the offered cost, the 
heritors undertake that the permission asked in 
the application should be granted.” 


oe a ou 5, 1899. 4 
Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are ai 
the disposal of readers who require informo 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoud in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS. . 
To the Editor of Tus BuitprERs’ JOURNAL, 
DENBIGH. : 4 
Dear Siz,—I shall be greatly obliged 
you would kindly give me the numbers of the 
Buitpsers’ JouRNAL or any of your publica 
tions, in which drawings and details of 
artizans’ dwellings are given.—Yours faith 
fully, Ss. T. M. 
A series of articles on “The Planning of 
Small Houses ” appeared in our issues fo 
Feb. 10th, and 17th, March 10th, April 21s 
May 19th, and June 28rd, 1897. Thes 
articles, which are from the pen of Mr. H. V 
Lanchester, A.R.I.B.A., will probably be of 
to you. Designs for small houses also appearee 
in the numbers dated Sept. 2nd and Nov. 11 
1896, and March 30th, 1898. 
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RIGHTS OF LIGHT, &c. 
To the Editor of Toa BurtpERs’ JOURNAL 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
Dar Sir,—I should be glad if you would 
kindly reply to the following queries in th 
next issue of your valuable paper :—(1) I have 
a small freehold cottage which I live in, and 
on the next plot of ground the neighbour ha 
built against the gable a boarded shed whiel 
is used as a blacksmith’s shop, and, of course 
is a great nuisance. Can I compel him t 
remove it, or what canI do? (2) A window 
has been put in a gable overlooking my pré 
perty one yard from the boundary. Hot 
long takes it take to have a right to the light 
—Yours, &e. Gog 
(1) Yes; if the gable belongs wholly to th 
owner of the cottage. If it does not, e.g., if it 
is aparty wall, No. The use of the shed as ¢% 
blacksmith’s shop may be legally a nuisance 
which can be prevented by injunction. (2 
Twenty years. H. P. Be 


RIGHT OF OWNER IN REGARD TC 
DRAINAGE. 
To the Editor of THE BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL, 


DartTMoutsH. i 

S1r,—A dwelling-house with the entrance ai 
the back, and the basement storey si 
under the roadway, has the upstairs w 
joined to the public sewer; but the bat 
servants’ w.c., scullery, sink, etc., being belo 
its level empty into a cesspit. This is such¢ 
nuisance that the owner wishes to conm 
with the sewer which runs down a hill at 
side, but a plot of land owned by another pe 
intervenes. Has the owner of the house a leg: 
right to carry this drain through) his neig 
bours’ land without his consent? W.C. H 

The answer is in the negative. The own 
has no such right. H. P. B 


New Pathological Block, Oxford.—1 
University authorities have sanctioned @ 
plans of a pathological block in connecti 
with the University Museum. The total co 
is estimated at £10,000. The architect is 
J. Augustus Souttar, 61, Gracechurch Stree 
E.C. j r 1 won a: 

A Crane Accident occurred recently whit 
resulted in the death of one man and tl 
severe injury of two others. The accidei 
happened at a building in the course 
erection at Falkirk. While a portion _ of 2 
hand crane was being swung off a scaffol 
by a steam crane, the jib of the latter 
accountably gave way and fell and brok 
two pieces. John Gunn, a joiner, was 
by the falling jib, and J. M’Kay, a 
and E. M’Cue, a labourer, were injured. — 
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SOME CHURCHES IN NORTH- | 
EASTERN LINDSEY. 


By J. J. CRESWELL. 


O* the fringe of low-lying land between the | 
Wolds and the last wide silt-laden reach 
of the Humber, on the border of the 
hill-land, yet not in the marsh, is a small 
group of Early Churches, differentiated both 
rom the reputed Anglo-Saxon (? Scandinavian) 
of the old Church of Barton-on-Humber on the 
‘one hand and from the pure completed Nor- 
man-Romanesque of Lincoln (west front) Stow, 
or Rothwell on the other. Access to this 
district from the more fertile and settled parts 
of England was difficult in early times from 
the landward side, as it lies some twenty miles 
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_ eastward from Ermine Street, the great Roman 
road to the Humber Ferry at Winteringham, 
_ while it is but skirted by Barton Street, that 
presumably more ancient, if less frequented, 
British ridge-way which follows the lower 
escarpment of the hill-land from Louth to 
Barton. On the other hand it lies open to 
the sea, and to the Humber Roads; it had 
its own ancient port of Grimsby, and felt 
the full tide of successive invasions, warlike 
and peaceful, of Saxon, Angle, and Dane, 
whose race, place-names, and tongue (those of 
the last-named especially) still characterise 
and distinguish Lindsey and Holderness (the 
corresponding district of Yorkshire on the 
north bank of the Humber), from the other 
parts of Lindum-Colonia and Northumbria. 
4 Direct Romaninfluence suchas we can almost 
believe we trace in Lincoln, is imperceptible 
a these churches, and there is nothing in them 
which will compare for interest and elabora- 
‘tion with the strip-work angles and arcades, 
and the baluster window-shafts of Barton-on- 
Humber. Yet something has filtered in of both 
uences, modified by local circumstances. 


The churches above referred to are those of 
Clee, Scartho, Holton-le-Clay, and Brigsley, 
and perhaps St. James’, Grimsby, though this 
has been so much rebuilt, mainly in the thir- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries, and again 
so largely altered in the middle of the eight- 
teenth and restored in the latter nineteenth, 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


that but little of the pre-Norman or Norman | 


work remains. Besides, this is not the church 
of Grimsby proper, but of the priory of Wellow. 
St. Mary’s, the old parish church, of which no 
vestige now remains, it is permissible to sup- 
pose was more comformable to the peculiarities 
of the group we are about to describe. 

With no durable building stone in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, land-carriage impossible, 
with few and bad roads, mere tracks for the 
most part, water carriage equally unavailable 
from the prevalence of local pirates and foreign 
marauders, these churches, with the exception 
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of the towers, were not so built as to last intact 
to our day. The towers have best stood the 
test of time and accident, by mere weight and 
bulk, and give us an idea of the construction 
of the rest of the fabric. Their walls, 4ft. thick 
in the ground story, are of sea-pebbles, chalk, 
and friable sandstone, well enough for work of 
this thickness, but quite explaining the dis- 
appearance of the presumably lighter-con- 
structed body of the church. It is allowable 
to suppose that often this last was of wattle 
and clay, with thatched roof, like many a 
c.untry cottage to this day; the rude con- 
struction of the towers was certainly hidden 
by plaster, of which extensive patches still 
remain, and clay-work would require the same 
protection. 

To be burnt ‘by Danish marauders was 
according to tradition the usual fate of a 
north Lindsey church, and all the churches 
named (Grimsby excepted) show signs of this. 
The sandstone, which contains a considerable 
portion of iron, has in many places been burnt 
red, greenish-brown being its natural colour. 
These discoloured stones have been rebuilt 
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in the reconstructed churches, and are 
always pointed out as evidence of such a 
catastrophe. 


So far as any of the original plans can be 
reconstructed from present remains, the 
churches consisted of a small plain nave and a 
somewhat narrower though proportionately 
longer chancel, square ended at the east. 
The apse, that survival of the Greek and 
Roman theatre, is not found in this district, 
nor anywhere nearer to it than Lincoln, 
where its foundation-walls still exist beneath 
the floor. The cruciform plan with a central 
tower is almost equally unknown (the tran- 
septs at Clee, as we shall see, are a later 
re-building.) The tower is at the west end, 
whence it commands the nave, and on the 
three remaining sides the open country 
round. 

In the case of attack the tower would be the 
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stronghold of the church and possibly of the 
village also. Tradition still points out astone 
said to have been flung by Grim, the semi- 
mythical founder of Grimsby, from the tower 
of the church (the older one teferred to, it 
must have been) at an invading fleet, or, 
according to another version, among a body of 
revolted natives. 

These towers are all accordingly strong, 
simple, and nearly detached, with few and 
small openings, without staircases, and doubt- 
less flat roofed. The original roofs have long 
since decayed, but the majority of the Marsh 
churches have low, square towers to this day, 
the pinnacles hardly relieving the simple flat- 
topped outline, as if this form had arisen from 
the constant use of a flat defensible roof at first 
for very practical reasons, and had afterwards 
become traditional. All these considerations 
would lead to the conclusion that these towers 
date from the times when Danish invasions 
of our eastern coast were to be looked for and 
guarded against; and as these incursions 
ceased after the Norman Conquest, the towers 
nelong to the Saxon period—are, in fact, Saxon 
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towers. Some further, justification for the 
application of this name will be brought for- 
ward later on in considering some of their 
details. 

The tower of Clee Church is the best example 
of the above-named peculiarities. Its original 
height (the upper part has been rebuilt above 
the belfry windows) seems to have heen about 
5O0ft., or 24 squares, it being 20ft. wide at the 
ground. On the ground floor are three open- 
ings only, a small loop light on the south side, 
9ft. from the ground; the western doorway, 
a plain, unmoulded semi-circular arch, 30in. 
wide by 7ft. high; the arch into the nave, 
6ft. Yin. wide by 16ft. 6in. high. Both the 
latter arches go right through the whole 
thickness of the wall, tunnel fashion, without 
recessed arch rings; the western doorway has 
a rude projecting impost and a rough label 
moulding ; the inner arch has impost and two 
sets-off at the foot, on the soffit sideonly. The 
second story has one opening only, a keyhole 
shaped window, i.c., a narrow slit having a 
horse-shoe arch cut out of one stone, 6#in. 
wide by 8ft. 3in. high over all, with no provi- 
sion for a shutter or glass, in this respect 
resembling the loop-light below, with one long 
splay from the outer to the inner face of the 
wall, where it widens out to 8ft. The second 
story is finished by a plain chamfered sand- 
stone string course, above which the wall sets 
off about 6in. on the outside and Qin. on the 
inside. Standing on this string, which is the 
only break in the plain wall surface from the 
ground upwards, are the belfry windows. 
These are in pairs and are. of the mid-wall- 
shaft type, a single column standing in the 
centre of the thickness of the wall with a 
cushion capital, supporting in its turn a long 
impost stone going through the entire thick- 
ness of the wall which carries the two arches 
of the double window. These have rough 
chamfered imposts, but otherwise the arches 
and jambs are like those of the ground story, 
and go through the wall without set-off or 
splay, perfectly square and plain. The arches 
are about lft. 3in. wide at the springing, and 
are 6ft. in clear height above the string-course 
on which the windows stand. 

This type of belfry window. is undoubtedly 
Saxon. Mr. Tavenor Perry, in his paper read 
before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects (Journal, February 26th, 1898), has traced 
this pattern to Rome, from which our early 
civilisation was directly derived. There is 
nothing like these in work known to be purely 
Norman, where the windows and arches are 
derived also from the Roman, but more 
developed and differentiated, and of greater 
refinement and elaboration. 

The lower part of Clee Tower is of sea- 
_ pebbles, or“ cobble-stones,” with small quoins 
_ of sandstone up to the middle loop-light: of 
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OF CLEE CHURCH. 


rough sandstone rubble the rest of the height. 


Just above the arches of the belfry 


runs a band of two courses of freestone ashlar, 
as if to bond the imperfectly bonded sand- 
This and the work above it, including 
the parapet and eight pinnacles, are apparently 
fifteenth or late fourteenth century work, with 
nothing remarkable about them, except that 
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two battlement copings on each 
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ag adapted springing-stones of groining, presum- 
, ably of some vanished part of the church, but 
ce of such part there is no vestige. The south 
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doorway, with its original wooden door, is of 
the same date as the parapet, so it may be 
that an earlier groined porch was here, and 
these springers are the only fragments of it 
remaining. B 

The above description of Clee Tower applies — 
also in general to the towers of Scartho, 
Holton-le-Clay, and Brigsley, which need not 
here be mentioned in further detail, except to 
say that Brigsley belfry has been entirely re- 
built in the fifteenth century. About this 
period heavier and more tunable peals of bells. 
began to be more common than in the earlier 
times, and to this development of bells and 
bell-ringing we owe not only so many late 
belfries on earlier substructures, as at Lincoln 
and Wells, but the whole of many lovely 
towers, sometimes with accompanying spires, 
as at Boston, Louth, Coventry, and Canterbury. 

Dismissing first the less interesting of the 
churches mentioned above, Brigsley calls for 
no special remark. A nave that has once had 
a south aisle now perished, and the arcade 
walled into the south wall of the nave, and a 
small chancel make up the plan. The chancel 
has a low side-window now blocked up, and 
some interesting little windows showing the 
transition from geometrical to flowing tracery. 
No illustrations of this church are shown, 
Grimsby Church cannot be called uninteresting, 
being a fine twelfth and thirteenth century 
cruciform structure, some 160ft. from east 
west, but it does not fall into the group abo 
marked out, except by a fragment of ru 
masonry in the west front and the Transitio 
doorway shown in the plate, which take: 
position midway between the late Norman and 
the pure Early English of Clee. Scartho 


tower is like Clee, and is in much the same 


windows 
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a, the principal sicnetion being the inser- 
abet an Early English doorway in the south 
Beyond this “the arcade illustrated is 
the debe part of the fabric of any interest, the 
remainder having been entirely rebuiit in a 
ihot very admirable style some fifty years since. 
The details of the arcade seem all of an Early 
English type, but a later feeling comes in the 
circular stops to the arch splays on the centre 
‘pillar, which bring the outline of the arch 
where it dies on the cap, to follow the quatre- 
foil outline. This would date it somewhat 
forward into the Early Decorated period, 
where this device for softening the abrupt 
junction of archmould and “capital first; 
began to be used. The way the terminal 
of the western respond-corbel is drawn 
out fine and tied in a knot is curious. 
hideous head of the date of the restoration 
has been inserted under the other corbel. It 
might have been finished as a flat circular 
soffit with a rosette or inter-laced triangles 
gunk therein as are some similar respond 
corbels in the neighbourhood. 
The fonts of both Clee and Scartho are of a 
simple circular tub-shape and are apparently 
is early as anything in these churches. ‘The 
former is decorated with a small rude cable- 
moulded-band, the latter is quite plain. 
Clee Church is the last and most interesting 
0 be noticed. However isolated the original 
‘church may hive been before the Conquest it 
early felt the influence of the invading style. 
The original nave had low walls, no arcades, 
a and high-pitched roof, the marks of which, but 
without a weather moulding, can be seen on the 
astern face of the tower ; the chancel was 
Beatties equally plain. The north arcade 
‘presents a curious problem. Was the western- 
most arch the old chancel arch? It is more 
e ect in all its details than the remaining 


so shown by the imperfect and fragmentary 
keystone. A large “ beak-head,” apparently the 
stop of a perished label-mould is preserved in a 
position suggesting such a previous use for 
it, the eastern impost is discontinuous from 
that. of the adjoining arch, and the bond of 
this pier is very imperfect. The remaining 
arches are simpler, but are worked to corre- 
spond generally with the westernmost. 

he south arcade is of the later Norman 
z: style; if the northern may be dated as of the 
time of Bishop Remiguis, of Lincoln, this may 
be put down as of his successor, Alexander. 
The little canopied niche on the eastern 
respond is, of course, a late insertion, probably 
fifteenth century.. Set’ into the cylindrical 
pier is a tablet with one of the most interest- 
ng architectural inscriptions known in Eng- 
i nd, which gives us the date not of this par- 
ticular pillar, but of the later completion of 
the entire transformation to the double-aisled, 
‘ uciform church towards which this was a 
step. It is translated as follows:—* This 
church is dedicated in honour of the Holy 
Trinity and the Blessed Mary, on the seventh 
: March, by the Lor@ Hugh, Bishop of 
4incoln, in the year from the incarnation of 
our Lord MCXCII., the third of the reign of 
King Richard.” 

On the south face of the eastern respond is 
a fragment of string-course, showing this to 
have been the external face of the original 
south wall. 

The north aisle is narrower than the south, 
and its wall thicker, with a considerable 


being the earlier of the two; in both of these 
ufteenth century windows have been inserted. 
_ The earliest work of Saint Hugh is evidently 
' the arch opening from the north aisle into the 
transept. The jambs show the “boutell” 
sha aped 
» of the bell of which remain square, but the 
bell is not under-cut, being a plain, flat sur- 
into which the boutell-shaped portion 
ow dies. The mouldings are rude and 
se. The corresponding arch on the south 
uch improved both in design and work- 
ship, the bell is undercut, and the mould- 
are finer. The remaining arches of the 
ssing are all similar in detail, except that 
e chancel arch and the arch next the nave 
he square abacus and cap are abolished, and 


0; itis not a true semi-circle, having been: 
Brarently reduced from a larger arch, as is~’ 


internal batter, leaving no doubt as to its. 


shafts, the abacus and the upper part 
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both follow concentrically the outline of the 
shafts below. These arches form in their 
way as interesting an instance of the develop- 
ment of the Early English style as does Saint 
Hugh’s work at Lincoln. 

Within the south doorway on the eastern 
side is a stone pedestal about 3ft. 3in. high, 
with a shallow sinking on the top, once 
apparently deeper ; it is doubtless the remains 
of an ancient holy-water stoup. Sunk in the 
face of the upper portion is a Maltese cross in 
a circle. 

Before the restoration of 1879 a low roof 
covered the entire church from end to end, 
including the central tower; this has now 
been raised above the roof and lantern lights 
have been insertad, and new high-pitched roofs 
put on. The chancel and transepts have been 
largely rebuilt; the vestry and south porch 
are new. 


Professional Practice. 


Burton-on-Trent.—The ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone in connection with the 
workmen’s cottages to be erected by the 
Burton-on-Trent Artisans’ Dwellings Co., Ltd., 
on a site in the rear of Wyggeston Street, was 
performed last Wednesday by Captain Rat- 
cliff. The chief door of each house will open 
from the front of the street, and entrance will 
be at once obtained to the living room, which 
will be 12ft. square, and will have a boarded 
floor. The kitchen—11ft. by 9ft. 3in.—will be 
approached from the living room, and will be 
properly appointed. From the kitchen en- 
trance will be obtained to a good pantry, and 
the staircase entrance will also be from the 
same room. The chief bedroom will be 15ft. 
6in. by 12ft., and the second will vary in size 
somewhat, but all wil! be of good proportions. 
There will be a linen closet for each of the 
small bedrooms. ‘The out-offices will be in 

every way suitable, including the provision of 
W.c’s. 


cottages, and each two will be walled in. The 


fronts of the cottages will be finished with the 


best pressed red facing bricks, and the roofs 
will be covered with best red tiles. Each cot- 
tage will be built on a concrete foundation. 
The architect was Mr. Thomas Jenkins, of 35, 
High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


Dundee —A new U. P. church is to be 
erected, which will accommodate 700 persons. 
There will also be two halls seated for about 
350 persons, session and managers’ room, ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s cloak rooms, lavatories, etc. 
The style adopted for the new building is a 
free treatment of Gothic of the Perpendicular 
period, the square tower being relieved by 
slightly projecting buttresses and finished 
with battlemented cope and. square turrets. 
A very large traceried window is introduced in 
the front in order to get full advantage of the 
light. Thereare two entrances, both of which 
lead directly into the area of the church, while 
the entrance through the tower also leads to 
the gallery and halls below. The stone dress- 
ings of the front elevation will be of red stone, 
while the infilling will be of a local stone of 
suitable colour to give the necessary light and 
shade. The side and back elevations, although 
plain, have an outline of an ecclesiastical 
character without going into ornamental 
detail. The plan is arranged in one large 
nave, side aisle, and transept, with an end 
gallery. In one of the bays of the transept 
are placed the organ chamber and choir 
gallery. The pulpit and platform are placed 
on the south wall, partly in an apse or pulpit 
recess, and are lighted by windows at each 
side. Large traceried windows placed in the 
nave and transept run up into the rvof above 
the wall head to secure better light, and this 
arrangement is an architectural feature of the 
building. A subsidiary staircase is situated 
in the west transept leading to the vestry and 
choir gallery, also making a connection with 
the halls below and special exit to the 
Cowgate. The plans are being seveaies by 
Mr. '1'. Martin SaRPo) F.R.LBA 


The yards will be paved with blue 
bricks, there will be an entry to every two ~ 


The High School of Dundee has had a new 
laboratory erected upon a part of the back 
playground. The room measures 44ft. by 36ft., 
and is well lighted from the roof, and by ‘four 
windows which look out on the playground. 
It is substantially fitted with benches and 
tables, accommodating 40 students working at 
one time. Mr. R. Gauldie, of Panmure Streét, 
was the architect, and the contractors were :— 
Mason work, Mr. John Duncan; slater work, 
Messrs. J. Laburn and Son; plaster work, Mr. 
Alex. M’Ritchie; joiner work, Mr. Wm. Philip; 
plumber work, Messrs. Farquharson and Son ; 
painter work, Mr. Wm. Norwell; heating 
apparatus, Messrs. G. H. Nicoll and Co.; and 
electric lighting, Messrs. Muckersie and Van- 
dore. 

The offers of the following tradesmen for 
the different departments of work connected 
with the villa to. be erected, from designs of 
Mr. J. sim, CE., Montrose, at Sunnyside 
Asylum, which the managers some time ago 

resolved to build with the view of relieving 
the pressure on the main building of the 
Royal Lunatic Asylum, have been accepted : — 
Mason, Mr. Archibald M. White; builder, Mr. 
Lundin Links, Largo ; joiners, Messrs. Fettis 
and Stephen, Montrose; plasterers, Messrs. 
Sellar and Co., Aberdeen; plumbers, Messrs. 
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C. Wood and Co., Montrose; slaters, Messrs. 
Brand and Son, Arbroath; tilers, Messrs. 
Burness and Son, Montrose ; asphalter, Mr. 
W. Briggs, Dundee. 

A very successful bazaar was held in March 
last with the view of raising funds for a manse 
in connection with Knox’s U. P. Church. A 
site had been secured on the west side of 
Bridge Street during the ministry of the 
late Rey. Alexander Campbell; plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Sim, C.E., were approved of; 
and the offers of the following tradesmen 
have been accepted :—Mason, F. Brown; joiner, 
J. Davidson ; plumber, C. Wood and Co.; slater, 
J. Keillor and Son; plasterer, Burness and Son 
—all of Montrose. 


Hull.—In consequence of the widening of 
Prospect Street, which will make it one of the 
finest streets in the city, the proprietor of the 
Prospect Inn commissioned Mr. John M. 
Dossor, A.R.I.B.A., of 2, Manor Street, Hull, 
to prepare designs for the reconstruction of 
the inn. The above illustration is Mr. 
Dossor’s design. It is proposed to build the 
lower storey in buff terra-cotta, the upper 
storeys in stucco, and the roofs tiled, 
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Norwich. — The foundation of St. Peter 
Mancroft Mission Memorial Hall was laid last 
Thursday by the Mayor of Norwich. The 
style of the building is in harmony with that 
of the vicarage, domestic, having crow step 
gables and Gothic-headed windows with 
mullions of Cossey brick. The front will be 
relieved with panels, one having a text in 
raised letters and one in the apex with the 
cross keys of St. Peter. Accommodation will 
be provided for about 230 persons, not includ- 
ing the platform, with two class-rooms, each 
accommodating twenty persons. Heating will 
be provided by small-bore apparatus and 


radiators, and the electric light will be 
installed. The sanitation is provided by 
Boyle’s apparatus. The building is being 
erected in accordance with the plans by Mr. 
0. S. Beck. The cost is estimated at £1,237. — 


Oxford.—The designs by Mr. T. Augustus 
Souttar, of London, for the erection of a new 
pathological building in connection with the 
University Museum have been approved by 
the University authorities. The buildings have 
been planned on the central hall system, and 
will consist of three storeys. The basement, 
which will be half sunk, will provide accom- 
modation for a workshop, attendants, heating 
and refrigerating room, and stores. On the 
ground floor will be a museum with a gallery, 
a lecture theatre, and bacteriological, chemi- 
eal, and balance rooms, as well as private 
rooms for the lecturer, with lavatory accom- 
modation, &c. The first floor will be composed 
of bacteriological, practical, preparation, pho- 
tographic, and assistants’ rooms, and, in addi- 
tion, there will be storage accommodation in 
the roof. The central hall will be continued 
through the upper floor, with a gallery round 
tn ene cost of the building is estimated at 


Reigate.—The schools here illustrated are 
the new church schools at Sidlow Bridge, near 
Reigate, Surrey, which have been erected by 
Mr. A. H: Ryan Tenison, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
Edward Thornton, A.R.I.B.A., of 7, Great 
College Street, Westminster, for the Rector, to 
take the place of the existing schools con- 
demned by the Education Department. The 
ground was very generously granted by Mr. 
Ralph Clutton, who took much interest in the 
building, and it is greatly due to his wishes 
that so picturesque a building has been erected. 
The schools contain accommodation for eighty- 
eight scholars and teachers, and, have a main 
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schoolroom and an infants’ room with separate 
entrances and cloak-rooms with offices at the 
redr. The building is in the half-timber style 
with rough caste tilling in, red tiled roofing, 
and an oak shingled bell edte. The brickwork 
is executed in local red facings, with purpose 
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made moulded bricks as cappings, &c.. T 
smith’s work throughout was specially«d 
signed for the works, which were carried ou 
by the late Mr. Daniel Debenham, of Betch- 
worth. It is proposed to erect the school 
keeper’s residence at a future date within the 
area of the ground conveyed by Mr. Ralph 
Clutton. ; Ppt 


The Victoria Tower at Huddersfield, 
which has been erected to commemorate the 
Diamond Jubilee, was opened recently by the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the West Riding, the Earl 


«ae 
of Scarborough. It has cost over £3,000, at 
is built of Crossland. Hill stone. It-is 2 
square, and 100ft. high. Mr. Isaac Jones 
Deerbrook Road, Herne Hill, London,, 8. 
is the architect, and Messrs. Ben Grah 
Sons, of Huddersfield, were the builde 
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oP, F July 5th, 1899, 

“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
mad happier than living between a Turkey 
arpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
a polished fender. Ido not. say that such 
ngs have not their place and propriety ; but 
this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
ities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
n domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, would, 
collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
marble church for every town in England ; 
h a church as it should, be a joy and a 
g ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
ks, as it would bring the light into the 
s to see from afar, lifting its fair height 


gifted French sculptor, will 
not show his works with his 
yw sculptors at the Paris Exhibition’ of 
_ He has,been conceded at. his request a 
at the junction of the Avenue Montaine, 
the Cours-la-Reine; just by the Place de 
ma. A special pavilion will be built on 

se. Visitors to the Exhibition will 
where be able to study the works of other 
ptors of the Modern French School massed 
her, but in order to see the work of M. 
1, they will have to go some distance. 
ups M. Rodin thinks that the sight of his 
ould cause injury to his fellows. 


“ 


tate IN contrast to the action of 
Dubois, M. Rodin, a ceremony took 
last Monday week which shows the much 
sual good feeling prevalent among 
sh artists. This ceremony was the pre- 
sentation of a gold medal to M. Paul Dubois 
y MM. Chaplain, Falguiére, -Frémiet, his 
leagues of the Institute, and MM. Bartholdi, 
eau, and Boucher, to show their apprecia- 
of his statue of Jeanne d’Arc, shown in 
alon of 1895. The medal was presented 
. Frémiet, the author of that other mas- 
rpiece, the Jeanne d’Arc in the Place des 
‘amides, Paris. 
. Chaplain, and showed M. Dubois’ portrait 
he one side, and on the other Jeanne d’Arc 
h the date 1895. 


Aw exhibition of considerable 
interest will be opened to the 
public at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, 316, Regent 
: : Street, opposite the Poly- 
shnic, on Monday, July 10th, and remain 
throughout the week from 12 (noon) to 
30 p.m. daily. The work done by students 
cludes: Book-binding, silversmiths’, gold- 
uths’, and jewellers’ work, chasing and 
aving, enamelling, stained glass, orna- 
ental lead work, stone work (by architects), 
codeuts in colour (by a method based on 
panese practice), embroidery, wood carving 
gilding, &c., also modelling and designs 
arious processes. Admission will be free. 
school was established in November, 1896, 
the Technical Education Board of the 
mdon County Council to meet a definite 
nt—viz., to provide for apprentices, journey- 
m, and others engaged in the more artistic 
es, such training, subsidiary to the work- 
‘as each student may require in relation 
lis special craft. Admission to the school 
within certain limits, restricted to those 

y engaged in these trades, and no 
npt is made to provide for the amateur 
ent of drawing and painting. The school 
ceedingly well equipped with all appli- 
for carrying on practically the crafts 
braced, and with fine examples of old work 
e Casa stimulus, The staff is composed 


We learn that M. Rodin, the 


The medal was the work © 
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of specialists of distinction in their particular 
subjects, working under the general direction 
of Mr. G. Frampton, A.R.A., and Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby. 


Durine the third session just 

Bites ae eae completed, the school has been 
Nah very successful, not only in 

; attracting students (nearly 600 

having been in attendance), but also in the 
quality of the work done, in which there is a 
distinct advance upon last year. At the 
general competition in March last for art 
scholarships and exhibitions offered by the 
Technical Education Board, open to all art 
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BAY WINDOW AT WINGFIELD MANOR, 


schools and classes in the London area, no less 
than forty-seven awards out of a total of 150 
were made to students of the Central School, 
to the work of which special commendation 
was given in the report of the examiners, Sir 
W. B. Richmond, R.A., and Mr. Selwyn Image. 
The students appreciate and profit by the 
facilities given them for gaining an all-round 
view of their crafts, such as is no longer 
possible in the rigidly subdivided workshop. 
Within the limits of the present temporary 
premises, no great development is to be looked 
for ; but a small class for ornamental writing 
(suitable for illuminated addresses) is con- 


“templated for next session, which commences 


on September 18th. Full information as to 
this or any other classes can be had on 
application to the curator at the school. 


* THE view here given shows a 
Wenigneld bay window on fis north side 
Manor Bay of the quadrangle. It would 
Window, seem to have lighted the hall 
together with a row of rich traceried windows, 
probably of similar pattern ; but none of these 
now remain, except their ruins, The chapel 
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and great moat apartment is to the left of this 
hall, with a very fine window in the gable 
next to the north porch on the same elevation 
as this bay window. The whole of the late 
work is very fine, the jambs richly moulded, 
and the windows nearly all with tracery, all of 
one date. The manor suffered in the wars of 
1643, when it was taken by storm (probably by 
the Royalists). 


Mr. Epwarp 8S. Prior ably 

poh ee expresses the prevalent feeling 
Achast, 00 the decoration of St. Paul’s 
gnast. Cathedral in a very interesting 
article in the July number of the “ Architec- 
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DRAWN BY E. BECKITT LAMB. 


tural Review.” He says that “the whole 
art world is aghast at what the nineteenth 
century artist is doing at St. Paul’s. He has 
been made free of it, and his brethren shake 
their heads and hold up their hands. To try 
and stop him representations and protests are 
poured in upon the Dean and Chapter ; noble 
lords are conjured to call on Government to 
interfere; deputations from academies and 
institutes claim to be heard; and where 


Academicians have hesitated, Slade stu- 
dents, en masse, have rushed in~ with 
vigorous condemnation. It would seem 


as if never artist’s work had met from 
artists such unanimous disapproval; even Mr. 
William Richmond’s friends keep silence from 
praising.” Mr. Prior says that“ to chip and 
be-marble Wren’s stonework; to embroider 
when he left plain; to emphasise what his art 
made subordinate; and think to doctor the 
contour of Wren’s mouldings—to do all that 
Sir William has done, and would do—is to ba. 
no Decorator with a painter’s sense (however 
it be boasted to distinguish itself from Puri- 
tanism), but is, as a would-be Architect, to 
quarrel with Wren.” - 
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... THE author of this article on 
htc igen the burning question of the 

* decoration of St. Paul’s, asks 
the question, “ How comes it that our London 
Cathedral should be handed over to such 
hostile—or, at any rate, unsympathetic— 
hands? Three times this century have there 
been tamperings with the dispositions of 
Wren’s choir : first, the organ was taken from 
its place, and split in two; secondly, a reredos 
erection was attempted; and thirdly, have 
now walls and ceilings been painted and faced 
with mosaic. And each of these changes has 
be-littled Wren’s architecture, and left us a 
less precious possession in it. Still, in the 
dome and the nave there is much of the great 
Wren to save, if the Dean and Chapter will 
save it.’ Mr. Prior remarks that the Dean 
and Chapter have asserted in authoritative 
tone their “knowledge and love ” of their cathe- 
dral. “ But similarly professed were they who 
broke down the great chapter-house of Durham, 
and would have removed its Galilee; who 
gave Wyatt the mandate to destroy so much of 
Salisbury; and they who passed Wells over 
to Salvin, Worcester to Perkins, Chester to 
Scott, and lately St. Albans to Lord Grim- 
thorpe, and Westminster transept to Pearson. 
Surely at the hands of “knowledge and love ” 
has at Cambridge been be-smirched the most 
beautiful relic of its ancient history, the old 
King’s Gate; and at Oxford have been cut 


down from their pedestals the statues 
of St. Mary’s.” The remains of our 
ancient arts, he says, have now become 


few enough, and the scantiness of the 
fragments brings all on to an equality of 
preciousness ; all should be scheduled out of 
reach of their temporary possessors, “So that 
no more may ‘knowledge and love’ expose a 
St. Paul’s to the mistaken hardihoods of a Sir 
William Richmond—nor any other Sir William 
Richmond be tempted to that painter’s dis- 
loyalty in art which would think to repaint an 
ancient master,” 


: THE arrrangements of the 
Fire Tests. British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee for July include the following series of 
fire tests:—The fire resistance of casements 
glazed with patent wire-glass, by Messrs. 
Pilkington and Co., of St Helens. The fire 
resistance of skylights glazed with patent 
wire-glass by the same firm. The non-flam- 
mability of a matchboarded partition, con- 
structed by the British Non-Flammable Wood 
Company. The fire resistance of a match- 
boarded partition, with silicate cotton filling, 
constructed jointly by Messrs. Anderson and 


rq WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’Ss SYSTEM.) 


Hl] Por Churches, Schools, 


: ces, ac. 
Estimates and full particulars on ap 
plication to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKs, 


Clapham Junction, S. Ww. 


PERFECTION 


Messrs. Broadbent. The fire resistance of a 
ceiling, constructed jointly by the same firms. 
The automatic.recording of an outbreak of 
fire on the Pearson Automatic Fire Alarm 
System. The fire resistance of a 2in. solid 
partition, constructed by the Mural Decora- 
tions Company. The comparative fire resist- 
ance of ordinary glazed sashes glazed with 
320z. glass, plate glass, and lead lights respec- 
tively. The comparative fire resistance between 
a 2in. solid teak door and a 2in. solid oak door. 
These tests will be carried out according to 
the usual procedure of the committee at their 
testing station near Regent’s Park, and the 
official reports are issued about four weeks 
after the respective tests take place. 


One hundred feet below the 


A Station level of the road near the 
under Mansion House, and just under 
a Church. ‘ } 


the quaint church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, which is at the corner of Lombard 
Street and King William Street, a big 
engineering feat has been carried out. In 1893 
the City and South London Railway Company 
obtained an Act of Parliament to construct an 
extension of the line at present running from 
the Monument to Stockwell, so as to carry the 
line to the Angel, at Islington. The idea was 
to cross the river by another tunnel near 
London Bridge, to proceed under King 
William Street, past the Bank of England, up 
Princas Street, then under Moorgate Street, 
Finsbury Pavement, and the City-road, 
terminating at a point near the Agricultural 
Hall; a future development being a continu- 
ation of the line under the High Street, 
Islington, so as to join up the system with 
that of the North London Railway at High- 
bury Station. For the Lombard Street Station 
the Act gave power to acquire the church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, to demolish it, and to con- 
struct the necessary building upon the site. 
The. works were not commenced within the 
stipulated period, and when the company 
applied for an extension of tima in 1896, 
Parliament changed its mind, and would only 
give them the right to use the subsoil and to 
construct their station under the church. 


How to erect the station under 

Cait. 43 the church was a difficulty 
z which tested the powers of Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Mr. David Hay, the 
engineers to the railway, but they proved 
themselves fully capable of overcoming the 
difficulty, and, although the church has been 
completely disconnecte1 from its foundation, 
and rests solely on massive iron girders, not a 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.c. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 
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brick has shifted, nor have the .Corinthia 
columns suffered from the underpinning. The | 
four iron girders used for supporting the four 
groups of columns which carry the roof were 
fixed in position, and small needle girders 
were then threaded through the bases of the 
columns. It was found on piercing the bases 
for this purpose that the inside of the columns 
was not solid stone, but inferior brick 
work with a stone casing of from Gin. f¢ 
Yin. thick. To overcome this difficult 
continuous sheeting of steel joisting 

placed under the whole area of the bases, and 
loose masses of brickwork had to be tied 
together, and the weight equally distributed 
upon the needle girders. To support th 
south wall it was pierced at intervals of about 
5ft., and strong needle girders were rum 
through, one end resting on solid stone on the 
outside, and the other fastened to the mair 
girder supporting one of the columns. A 
this sufficient of the inside wall was cut awa 
to enable a girder being run into position, and 
another wall built to carry short lengths of 
bearing girders wedged tight up to the 
needles. “ 


2 


A New Free Church at Kippax, which 
has been erected at a cost of £1,460, 
opened last Wednesday by Mrs. C. I. Hart 
of Castleford. ae 


A Gymnasium for Girls was opened 
recently by Mr. John Piggott, Chairman © 
the South-Eastern District Park’s Committee 
of the London County Council, in the Sou 
wark Park. A carriage road across the pati 
for night traffic was dedicated by the sai 
gentleman. The gymnasium is tar- 
throughout, with the exception of wood pay 
under each apparatus. The work has h 
carried out under the supervision of Lieut= 
Col, Sexby, the chief officer of the Park’ 
Department of the Council. ee 


A Raphael picture has been discovered 
at the Exhibition of Sacred Art at. Como 
one of the galleries of the exhibition the 
a picture, belonging to Dr. Biondi, of Pa 
representing “The Massacre of the Innocen’ 
A number of artists, attracted by the beauty — 
of the painting formed a committee to examine 
1t attentively. The surface of the canvas ¥ 
carefully scratched in the spot where 
signature wa; expected to be, and below 
varnish was found the signature Raph. VR: 
and the year MDX. The picture would 
fore belong to the beginning of the last 
of Raphael’s life. 
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Spring Hinges 


The “VICTOR” Double Action Spring 
Hinges open wider than any other—viz., 


135° each Way, i.e€., 45° beyond right angles 
= Ro 
—and close with a perfect: check action. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATENTEE, 
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dospital Sanitary Appliances. O 
ON pePTRous NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNS _ IN 
: SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


The Embossed Decoration for 


Walls, 

Ceilings, 
Friezes, 
Dados, Lig oe | eee 
Borders, mmm unwnn 


DESIGNS FOR WALLS in DESIGNS FOR FRIEZES 
all styles, viz.: Reproduction from 8in. to 80in. deep, in High 
of Old Leathers ; Louis XIV., Relief—all the effect of the 
Louis XV., Louis XVI., Eliza- best modelled plaster at a 


AGENTS: 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 
R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 50, High Street. 


a bethan, &c., &c. fraction of the cost. 

vy) DESIGNS FOR CEILINGS DESIGNS FOR DADOS, in- 
<t in Low and High Relief, com- cluding Arabesque, Gothic, and 
a prising Elizabethan, Louis other designs; also the Com- 
aa XIV., Rococco, Modelled Plas- pany’s Speciality reproductions 
I ter Effects, &e., &e. 3 of Panelled Oak in great variety. 


PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
_ AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Designs to 
stem of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In 


SE a ela THE CORDELOVA CO. Lito. 


74, PITT STREET, EDINBURGH. 


: ‘OLD GLAZE SUPERSEDED BY A SUPERIOR AND CHEAPER 
JESS, WHICH CAN BE APPLIED TO BOTH OLD AND NEW 
JK WORK. 


rices specially quoted for Glazing Old 
and New Brick Work. 


Orders can now be promptly 
executed, and architects’ designs carried 
out with care and despatch by competent workmen. 


Wi], GRIFFITHS 


(London Concessionaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Brick and 
Tile Syndicate, Limited), 


39, HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


S;0ALBROOKDALE COMPANY Lime 


EXawve Removea to 


144, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., <78s°stit. 


FIREPLACES, | KITCHEN RANGES, 


MANTELPIECES, GATES AND RAILING, 
| on OVERMANTELS, -_BALUSTERS, » 
| BATHS AND LAVATORIES, FOUNTAINS AND STATUES, 


BALCONIES, VERANDAHS, PORCHES, 
~BROSELEY ‘“LIGHTMOOR”’’? ROOFING TILES, 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS’ 
CONFERENCE. 


FAULTS OF THE L.G.B. 


de annual conference of the Incorporated 

Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers was opened at the Engineers’ Insti- 
tute, Cardiff, last Thursday. Mr. W. Harper, 
C.E. (president), occupied the chair, and a 
large number of the engineers and surveyors 
of most of the counties and municipalities in 
Great Britain and Ireland were present. 
Before the business meeting was held the 
Mayor (Alderman Sir Thomas Morel) and 
members of the Cardiff Corporation received 
the members of the Association at the Town 
Hall. The President, in his inaugural address, 
said he would like to say a few words in refer- 
ence to the Government Department, which 
to a large extent controlled the work of 
municipal authorities, 


Its Actions are Strange. 


He referred to the Local Government Board, 
whose ways were difficult to understand, and 
whose methods were sometimes impossible to 
follow. It would be supposed that the work 
of such a department should be to advance 
matters of local government, to lead rather 
than to follow, but in many instances they 
deterred rather than assisted sanitary progress, 
and they followed rather than led in sanitary 
science and matters of public health. It was 
mainly to our large cities and towns that we 
had to look for improvements in the laws upon 
public health matters. These large cities and 
towns from time to time found it necessary to 
apply to Parliament for special powers to 
improve the governments of their districts, 
but when such applications were made, it was 
the almost invariable practice of the Local 
Government Board to oppose any amendment 
to the existing laws. Was this the right 
attitude for a governing authority to take up ? 


No Originality. 


It seemed to him that the Local Government 
Board, by following these methods, belittled 
themselves, and it was to be hoped that ere 
long they would see the necessity of altering 
their method of prosedure towards local 
authorities. As an illustration, in confirmation 
of his remarks, he would refer to the Public 
Health Amendment Act of this Session. 
What was that measure, and how had it 
been framed? It was simply a compilation 
of clauses which had been passed by 
Parliament in Private Bills, promoted by one 
er other of our large cities and towns, and, so 
far as the drafting of the Local Government 
Board was concerned, it scarcely contained a 
paragraph of originality. Yet it might be 
taken as almost certain that, when the diffe- 
rent authorities applied to Parliament for the 
powers which were granted them by way of 
amendment to the Public Health Act, the 
Local Government Board used their best 
endeavours, in nearly every case, to cause the 
rejection of the powers asked for. Again, 
some of them would understand, or, rather, 
fail to understand, why it was that the Local 
Government Board would not sanction the 


Borrowing of Money 


for works which showed any departure from 
orthodox method, particularly in the question 
of sewage disposal, until some town or some 
person had expended large sums of money in 
the execution of works, and until it had been 
proved conclusively that the proposed method 
was unquestionably a successful one. This 
practice had to a large extent placed impor- 
tant matters affecting sewage disposal 
in the hands of speculators. On the other 
hand, they were too frequently ready to sanc- 
tion loans for the most trumpery and inefficient 
schemes, provided no one had any objection to 
raise thereto ; whilst no matter how good a 
scheme might be laid before the Local Govern- 
ment Board for their approval, if it met with 
any large measure of opposition, particularly 
from a great landed proprietor, it might be 
taken for granted that any such proposal 
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would be met by a refusal from headquarters 
to the sanction of a loan being raised for the 
proposed works. 


Is there Such an Authority ? 


One sometimes wondered whether there were 
such an authority as the Local .Government 
Board, and if so, whether they ever sat in 
council as a Board and debated upon the im- 
portant questions affecting local government 
and public health. It almost seemed that it 
was a Board of one man, and that that indi- 
vidual was responsible to a much larger extent 
than could almost be conceived for the health 
of the people and the proper advancement of 
local government, but that he too frequently, 
was a stumbling block to public progress. He 
might be considered bold in making allusion 
to these matters. It might be considered 
indiscreet for a public official to criticise a 
superior authority, but it was sometimes only 
by boldness amounting to indiscretion on the 
part of someone that reforms could be secured. 
He believed that everyone present wouldagree 
with him in saying that reform in the Local 
Government Board was urgently needed. The 
Board ought to be 


An Elected Body 


composed of men who had been trained by long 
service in the great municipalities of the 
country. Such a board would always be in 
entire sympathy with the progressive aims and 
aspirations of municipal and county public 
life, and would aid and encourage, instead 
of, as was too often the case under the 
present regime, prevent the due and proper 
advancement in directions where greatly 
needed. The president then proceeded to 
speak in favour of the municipalisation of gas 
and water works, electric lighting, street 
tramways, markets, &c., and the construction of 
public works by labour directly employed by 
the municipalities, The system of contracting 
was open to 
The Vilest Abuses. 

The system of obtaining tenders for the 
execution of public works was very little better 
than a modified form of gambling. It induced 


- a contractor to calculate the lowest penny at 


which he could undertake certain work, rely- 
ing, as he often did, upon the possibility of 
extra work outside the contract, and of errors 
or omissions in the specifications or bills of 
quantities to place him in a position to stipu- 
late such terms and prices as would enable 
him to realise a profit on the whole contract. 
After the presidential address Mr. C. H. Priest- 
ley, waterworks engineer, read a paper on the 
Cardiff water supply ; Mr. R. Read, Gloucester, 
on the ventilation of sewers and drains; Mr. 
Morgan, Ponterdawe, on sewer ventilation ; 
Mr. W. H. Savage, East Ham, on house drain- 
age; Mr. J. B. Wilson, Cockermouth, on a 


method of augmenting the delivery of gravita- 


tion mains, and Mr. Foster, Cardiff, on public 
baths. 


Improvements to Thaxted Church 
Tower.—A new door has been placed at the 
west entrance, and the tower has been thrown 
open to the church. About £110 have been 
spent on the rehanging, quarter tuning, and 
putting into first class ringing order of the 
bells. 


New Wesleyan Chapel.—The foundation 
stones of a New Wesleyan Methodist Church 
and School premises were laid last Wednesday 
at Annfield Plain. The chapel and schools 
will cost a little over £2,000, and will be built 
of stone. Mr. George T. Wilson, of Blackhill, 
is the architect, and Mr. T. A. Turnbull, of 
Annfield Plain, is the contractor. 


A Handsome Block of Buildings will 
shortly be erected in St. Augustine’s Parade, 
Bristol, for the Star Life Assurance Co., from 
designs by Mr. Arthur Blon.field Jackson, of 
26, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. The 
tender submitted by Mr. A. J. Beaven, of 
Bristol, for the erection of the work, has been 
accepted. The entire property has a frontage 
to St. Augustine’s Parade of about 76ft., and 
it extends back to St. Augustine’s Hall. The 
cost of the site and buildings is estimated at 
about £50,000. = 
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Correspondence, 


OUR ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
PLATE. ae 

To the Editor of Tun Buitpurs’ JOURNA 
150, Harter Street, W. — 
Sir,—I think your publication of Wn 
design for the decoration of St. Paul’s, thoug 
only in black and white, was a happy idea ju 
now.—Your obedient servant, = 
G. AITCHISON, 
June 29th, 1899. | 
[The plate referred to by Professor Aitchisc 
appeared in our issue dated May 31st. 
of this number may still be obtained from 
publisher, post free for 14d.—Ep. B.J.] 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECT 
To the Editor of Tue BurnpERs’ JOURNAL, 
Sr. James’ Haun, Prccapiuuy, W. 2 
Dear Sr1r,—Your Clapham correspo 
(page 296, No. ccxxviii.), in criticising ce 
details of the Bill, forgets that matters 
this kind are dealt with in committee and t 
probably several amendments will be m 
in due course; though the Bill undoub 
is open to amendment and improveme! 
several points, the main principal is good, 
this society, while supporting the Bil 
whole, is by no means pledged to every 
in it, and the measure contemplates 
injustice to any of the arts, crafts 
professional bodies allied in any way 6 
architecture.— Yours faithfully, ee. 
C. McARTHUR BUTLER, © 

(Secretary, the Society of Archi 


ROWLAND HILL’S CHAPEL 
HAMMERSMITH. 
To the Editor of Tux BurnpERs’ JouR 


21, AsHcHuRCH GRovE, W.- 
S1r,—One deplores the frequent ann 
ments under the heading “ Vanishing Lon 
in yours and other professional journals 
in the daily press. “Vanishing Subu 
might equally form a heading, and Ham 
smith, still rural and suburban here and 
with its charming Ravenscourt Park 
midst, now and then has to contribu 
where old-world residences with their | 
tions have to give way and disappear 
the march of modern improvements. 
Another old-world relic is doomed to fo 
the fate of its predecessors, viz., Rowl 
Hill’s Chapel, in King Street West, He 
smith, in which that eminent divine on 
ducted religious services. It bears date 
as shown by a stone tablet built into its 
wall. The little building is square o 
and covered with a green slated roof 
from each angle. Some fragments 
of what was originally a small and pr 
gallery which surrounded the interio 
the last quarter of a century or more ~ 
structure has been occupied and use 
local house and estate agent as an- 
mart. It is averred that in a quaint. 
adjacent to the above stands the house E 
shire Cottage, in which the reverend 
man resided, and it is interesting to no 
in the old brick wall dividing the garden ‘ 
this from that of the adjoining premises th 
to be seen the spot at which a doorway | 
through which by a kind and neigh 
arrangement at that time the reverend. 
man wasaccorded access to roamand med 
the more spacious grounds of his nel 
at Hampshire House. Probably few 0 
who now worship at the handsome e€ 
known as Christ Church, Westminster ] 
Road, are aware that so interesting a rel 
by-gone days in connection with its fou 
yet exists in a quaint nook just off wha’ 
become one of the busiest of thoroughtare 
but which is shortly—so far as the aforesal 
little chapel is concerned—to disappear. 
There may be some who might 
the structure prior to its demolition ; wi 
therefore favour me with an insertio1 
foregoing in your current number, sh 
deem it of sufficient interest.— Yours 
WILLIAM HOLDITCH STE 
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Views and Reviews. 


“DOBSON AND TARN.” 


A new edition of the book upon quantities, 
lich has been better known for many years 
the name of “ Dobson and Tarn” than by 
s true title, has recently appeared —unfortu- 
itely with but little serious alteration. Fullas 
8 book is of good material—long as it held its 
m as the most practical work upon its sub- 
—it has yet fallen behind the times, and 
needs material revision if it is to be as 
ful to the student of the present and the 
ure as it undoubtedly has been to him of 
last generation. In London, particularly, 
system of “‘taking off” in trade sequence 
long been abandoned in favour of the 
system, and though for very small works 
is something to be said in favour of 
ing by trades, those who have tried both 
ods are not likely to return to it. And 
is established to-day for London may be 
mably expected to be admitted for the 
ble country to-morrow. Consequently it 
be a mistake to place in a student’s 
a manual from which he would learn 
might have been useful to him twenty 
s ago instead of that which is likely to be 
alue to him a few years hence. Considered 
tail, and putting this great essential point 
the book is much better, though labours 
{now taken out in such great detail as 
ocated, sketches are more freely intro- 
—and even the most ignorant of modern 
ulders would be ashamed of the “ designs” 
ustrated at the end. 

The Student’s Guide to the Practice of Measuring 
Valuing Artificers’ Works.’ By Edward Dotson 


Wyndham Tarn, M.A. (Seventh edition, re- 
London; Crosby, Lockwood, and Son, 


ME MINOR ART GALLERIES. 


EKUNST’S, Kina StreEt.—So long as he 
t, there is no one so careless about the 
ion and consequent value of what he 


sovereigns even, he may yet surround 
self with excellent possessions, of which 
will not speedily exhaust the charm.” 
him then visit this little gallery as often 
e should be invited. A dealer in prints 
ill afford to have inferior things about 
, and therefore it happens that whether 
be Diirers, Rembrandts, or Whistlers, 
“are never the meanest examples. As to 
state of the plate, on which-so much 
pends, the visitor has only to ask, and 
hether buying or not, he can hardly fail 
n something. It is meet that none but 
st should be of this goodly company, so 
with the Whistlers are selected examples 
féryon, Legros, Cameron, Strang, and Zorn. 
etchers’ art is hedged about with con- 
ons as stiffly as any other perhaps, but 
ithin bounds there is freedom, and each 
men above named has set his own mark 
his work.. The public is slow to discover 

0etry which enters, however quietly, into 
true architect’s work; but here, as one 
at these Méryons, Camerons, Whistlers, : 
eae by some, at any rate, it has been 


Govurit’s.—M. Theodore Roussel, having 
some twenty yearsin this country, must 
time be almost an Englishman. His 
i scenes are English, at least, but his art, I 
mid say, is almost entirely his own, and a 
lovely possession at that. There is a 
¢ here of a “Wood in Autumn ” that 
the mind like the slowest and stealthiest 
- But for the gleam of light which falls 
ou would not detect the path. I have 
a a picture called “Hush” which had 

st, if not quite, the same emotional value. 
hh pictures are rare as the peace which we 
y for. Of the rest one can only say 
erally that the charm of the best land- 
bes here is at once individual and indescrib- 


w= 
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able. One knows that where sea and sky 
meets in a picture the feeling most generally 
is that the elements, air and water, have 
two different stories to tell, but here they 
seem part of one poem. The friend who is 
with me speaks of. the transparency of the 
brush work which makes it appear that the 
brush, like a bluish veil, has been lightly 
drawn over the whole. At Goupil’s publishing 
house, Bedford Street, we are also invited to 
see some coloured etchings by the same hand. 
M. Roussel frames his own pictures, and as 
the tendency is nowadays to regard a few 
crafts as but part of a good day’s work he 
would appear to be well abreast of the times. 
Of these things we know nothing at present 
however, and can only speak positively of 
what we have seen. 

Tue Honranp Fring Art Gaturery. — The 
Dutchmen must always be with us it seems, and 
one becomes accustomed to seeing as often as 
the season recursa selection more or less satisfac- 
tory of the latest paintings from Holland. So 
far as they are concerned with landscape it 
would seem to be difficult to draw any hard 
and fast lines between them and the English 
and French. What the men of the Barbizon 
School taught in their day has been so com- 
pletely absorbed and assimilated that one 
hardly knows who is who (to use the vulgarest 
catch word), and we for our part, thanks 
to our greatest masters, Turner, Constable, 
and the men of the Norfolk school, have 
given at least as much as we have taken. 
So landscape is landscape, no matter who 
paints it, or from what country he hails. 
Come we next to the art of the homestead, 
in which the human interest is greatest. 
There was no one in England or Holland 
like Millet when he announced, not 
by speaking, but painting, that there may be 
the elements of an Epic in the tale of the 
simplest lives, and that the episodes of just 
such a tale are the things which should be 
depicted. There is something essentially 
classical in this austere conception of art, and 
the possession of that something has led to the 
simplest works of this painter being ranked 
with the greatest we have. In England we 
always want teachers it seems, and the effect 
of his influence here is seen in the number of 
works wherein the merely uncouth is idealised, 
and the sentiment is of the sickliest. In 
Holland they had not a Millet, and yet had 
not our need of a master, for the Dutch have 
had a true art of their own since when their 
Independence was won, and we see in Israels, 
with a difference, what centuries ago was seen 
in the homeliest, sunniest works of their 
masters. That a far deeper feeling inspires 
most of the modern work only makes it dearer 
to us. 

In tHE Dowpzswetits’ GaLierRy.—The 
attraction here at the moment is the bevy of 
“ Beautiful Women” pourtrayed by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, the majority of whom are 
not beautiful, and appear to have been drawn 
or painted, if not simply to keep the pot 
boiling, then at least to keep his hand in. 
With the hand we are chiefly concerned at the 
moment, for defter, daintier, pencil work could 
hardly be seen or imagined than we find in 
the best of this; the one faint line of beauty 
enclosing the form so surely. So, too, of these 
slight chalk drawings. There are etchings on 
ivory also, and oil paintings, much less suc- 
cessful, though probably equally true as por- 
traits. Mr. Menpes appears to move largely 
in theatrical circles, for the portraits of Mrs. 
B. P. are many ; and almost, if not quite, the 
best of the pencil drawings are those of Sir 
Henry Irving, the one favoured man in the 
place, 

CIRCUIT. 


The “ Tariff-Frame ” Hotel Guide.—The 
traveller in the United Kingdom, Paris, or 
the United States, who wishes to know the best 
hotel in whatever locality he may be should 
consult this useful little guide, It can be 
obtained at any of the hotels mentioned in its 
pages, or by application to the Hotel and 
General Advertising Company, Limited, of 
239-241, Shaftesbury-avenue, London. . 


- 


Keystones. 


New Shambles at Arbroath are to be 
erected at a cost of between £2,000 and £3,000. 


A New Road was recently opened at Strone 
of Cally, Blairgowrie, by Miss Constable of 
Balmyle, 


The Virchow Museum of Pathological 
Anatomy was opened by Professor Rudolf 
Virchow last Tuesday week. 


Mr. Horace Cheston, F.R.I.B.A., of 5, 
Union Court, London, E.C., has been elected 
the Surveyor to the Royal Hospitals of Bride- 
well and Bethlem. 


A new Presbyterian Church is to be 
erected at Dailly, Ayr, at an estimated cost of 
£2,100. The church will seat 352 persons and 
an adjoining room will seat 100 persons. 

The Byron Statue.—Sitting in committee 
recently the Aberdeen School Board decided, 
by eight votes to seven, to decline to grant a 
site in the Grammar School grounds for the 
proposed statue of Byron. 

Miss Grant, the Sculptor, has just finished 
a fine bust of Mr. Gladstone, which was very 
much admired by many of the friends and 
relatives of the departed statesman who saw 
it at her studio last Wednesday. 


The Tender of the Improved Wood Pav- 
ing Company, Ltd., of 46, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., has been accepted by the 
St. Olaves’ Board of Works for the upply of 
61,000 Jarrah wood paving blocks. 

A New Hotel has been erected at Leeds, 
on the building and furnishing of which about 
£90,000 has been expended. ‘The facade is of 
terra-cotta, in a free Renaissance style. 
Messrs. Chorley, Conon, and Chorley were the 
architects. 


Proposed new Technical School for 
Padiham.—aAt the Padiham District Council’s 
offices last week a Local Government Board 
enquiry was conducted by Mr. E. A. Sandford 
Fawcett into an application for permission to 
borrow £4,000, for the purpose of a new 
technical school. There was no opposition. 


A New Infirmary.— The Camberwell 
guardians have approved of the plans pre- 
pared by Mr. E. 'f. Hall, of 57, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C., for the erection of an 
infirmary, guardians’ offices, and relief station, 
at an estimated cost of £208,000. 


A Congregational Church is to be built 
at Horsley at a cost of about £1,000, from the 
designs by Mr. F. E. Dotchin, of Newcastle. 
The foundation stone was laid last Wednes- 
day. The new church, which is in the transi- 
tional style, will seat about 230. Mr. Hum- 
phrey Atkinson, of Newcastle, is the con- 
tractor. 

A Monument to Emmanuel Chabrier, 
the author of “ Gwendoline,’ “ Briséis,’” and 
“ Hspana,” is about to be erected in France, 
and a subscription list has been opened, to 
which the Minister of Fine Arts has given 
1,000 francs. The list at present stands at 
4,127 frances. 

Aspinall’s New Premises.—The extensive 
premises at New Cross of Aspinall’s, Limited, 
which were recently destroyed by fire, are 
being rebuilt. The architect is Mr. Max 
Clarke, of Queen’s Square, London, W.C.; and 
the contractors are Messrs. L. Whitehead and 
Co., Limited, of Portland Works, Clapham 
Road, London, 8.W. 

New Library for Leamington.—At a 
special meeting of the Leamington Town 
Council last week, the plans of Mr. J. Mitchell 
Bottomley, of Middlesborough, for anew Free 
Library, ‘Technical Institute, and School of 
Art, were adopted. The plans were. competi- 
tive. Mr. J. E. Newberry, of Westminster, was 
awarded the second premium of £80. 


The Contracts for Paisley Abbey 
Restoration have been fixed as follow :— 
Joiner, slater, and plaster work, Messrs Boyd 
and Forrest, Kilmarnock;. plumber work, 
Messrs. James Kilpatrick and Son, Paisley ; 
glazier work, Glass Stainers’ Company ; iron 
and steel work, J. M’Millan and Co, The 
estimates amount to about £13,000, 
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[FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT TO 


NEW ENTERPRISE UNDERTAKEN 


~ Che Cimes 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: — 
A FACT-BOOK AND WORD-BOOK COMBINEL 


A NEW WORK ON A NEW PLAN-—GIVING, FOR THE FIRST TIME, EVERY FORM OF SPELLING, 
PRONUNCIATION, AND USAGE KNOWN, WHETHER ENGLISH, AMERICAN, ; 
AUSTRALIAN, PROVINCIAL, OR COLLOQUIAL. Be 


Hi sht sumptuous volumes; 7009 large quarto pages; 500,000 definitions; 7500 illustrations ; 300,009 quotatior 
a work of which the editorial cost, alone, was more than £200,000. = 


hse proprietors of Tur Times have, within recent years, greatly 

extended the scope of that newspaper’s operations. The 
impression of THe Times which appears at four o’clock in the 
morning, is now followed not only by a second edition, published at 
half-past one in the afternoon, chiefly for circulation in the City; by 
Tue Mait, published three times a week, and by THe Times WEEKLY 
Epirion ; but also by LirrRatuRe, a critical review which appears 
every Saturday. 

The publication of occasional biographies, annual summaries, and 
other monographs, reprinted from the columns of THe Times, has 
been followed by the publication of a series of periodical law reports 
and digests of cases,as well as by the half-yearly “ Issues,” an account 
of newly-organised public companies. 

Four years ago, THe Times Atlas was published, to which Tue 
Timns GAZETTEER has recently been added. And in March, 1898, 
Tue Times Reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica (9th edition) 
was offered to the public. In the course of only one year, more than 
18,000 copies—450,000 volumes—of this standard work have been sold 
by Tue Times. 


A NEW WoRK OF REFERENCE. 
The undertakings of Tae Trmzs are now further extended by the 


‘issue of Tur Century DiIcTIoNARY, a word-book and_ fact-book 


combined, at once the most complete lexicon of the English language 
and the most convenient encyclopedic work of reference for the 
purpose of quickly arriving at isolated facts. 

Peculiarly useful as a dictionary to the possessors of the Encyclo- 
predia Britannica (which, indeed, contains not less. than 10,000 words 


which no previous dictionary had defined), Tas Century DiIcTIONARY ° 


is also a most convenient adjunct to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
from another point of view. The exhaustive treatises in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica discuss groups of facts. They are the best mono- 
graphs in the language, and the reader who has an hour’s time to 
spend will always find in the Encyclopedia Britannica a clear and 
agreeably written account of any branch of art, science, or history 
which he desires to investigate. 


For Busy MEN AND WoMEN. 


THE Century Dicrionary, on the other hand, divides the vast 
structure of knowledge into a greater number of compartments, 
enabling the reader to find, with the least loss of time, any one item 
of information at which he may desire to arrive; to examine, so to 
speak, the contents of any one pigeonhole without handling the 
papers in any other pigeonhole. 

Such is the relation between the two books, if the Century 
Dictionary be regarded as a fact-book. 

As a word-book, it isincomparably the best dictionary in existence. 
The New English Dictionary will, no doubt be of very great value, 
and especially to philologists, when it is completed, ten years hence; 
but, meantime, THe Century Dictionary is the largest as well as the 
most comprehensive and beautifully illustrated lexicon of the English 
language. It completes, in the most admirable fashion, Taz Times 
Library of Reference, and it will no doubt find its way to the shelves 
of every well-chosen library, however modest. 


NOW, RATHER THAN LATER. 


There is, however, in this connection a very relevant question, a3 
to the desirability of procuring the work as soon as possible. Book- 
buyers have learned by experience, that most books are at first 
offered in an expensive form, and later, in a cheaper guise at reduced 
prices. The novel published last year in three volumes at a guinea 
and a half, may be had this year for six shillings; the book of travel 
which cost fifteen or eighteen shillings a few months ago, is to be 
procured to-day, by those who waited patiently, for half the price. 
Tue Trus has, however, in its issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and of Tue Century Dictionary, broken away from this tradition. 
It offered the first few thousand copies of the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica at 20 per cent. less than the price at which many thousam 
of copies were subsequently sold. Those who promptly ordered th 
copies had the benefit of the minimum prices, They took the trouble 
to act as soon as the offer was made, and those who waite I 
compelled either to do without the work or to pay more for it. 


THE SECRET OF THE. BARGAIN. a 


In the case of Toe Century Dicrionary, a limited edition ¥ 
offered a few weeks ago for £13, in half Morocco binding, or thirtee) 
monthly payments of one guinea each; little more than half 
publishers’ price. That price still obtains, and any reader wh 
once applies to Tum Times for a copy of the work may benefit by 
temporary arrangement. The best way to introduce a really goo 
of reference is to sell as quickly as possible, without regard to immedi 
profits, a limited edition of it; for, if the book will speak for its 


and there is now so little time to lose that those who intend to p 
cure the work at the present prices will do well to make immedi 
use of the order form. ae 33 an a 


A ROYAL ROAD. 


The old saying that there is no royal road to learning i: 
wholesome maxim for nursery use. The first marches upon & 
laboured route must necessarily be difficult, for the power of ra 
and accurate comprehension can only be acquired by vigorous 
liminary discipline. The long way—league upon league of 
root, irregular verbs, and the catalogue of kings and qu 
hardens the muscles once for all, and those who shirk in tle she 
by-paths never acquire a sturdy gait. When, however, the en¢ 
the broad high road is reached, the conditions of the journey @ 
greatly altered. : 


‘GENERAL INFORMATION.” 


In the course of the more or less desultory progress toward | 
position oscupied by what one calls “ well informed” men — 
women, we are all at liberty to select our own itineraries. And g 
books of reference unquestionably offer us a royal road to t 
supplementary sort of learning. Once at the end of the preseri 
route, there is no reason why we should not stray at will, and 
better for our little excursions, if only we pause to examine what 
see about us. It is this habit of observing, of questio 
verifying that we need to cultivate. But it is a habit which 
who have completed the tasks of routine education are not likeli 
acquire, unless the way is made very smooth for them. R 


NEW. Worps AND NEW FACTS: ~~~ 
It is in this connection that the Cantury Dictionary may | 


fairly considered to provide a royal road to learning—to thats 
learning which enables us to think intelligently and to talk int 
gently about the current topics of the day. The occurrence in 0 
newspaper of an unfamiliar word, the mention of an unknown subst 
or an unknown process, arouses in the average reader’s mind endo 
of curiosity to make him turn to a work of reference, if he know 

the information he desires will easily be found. But such ca 
invitations to the pursuit of knowledge are hardly strenuous end 
to draw him among the bristling difficulties of special text books. 
will learn a little if he is not afraid of having to learn too much 
will spend five minutes very profitably, if he is not afraid that! 
ba led to make too good a use of halfan hour. With all the go 
in the world one cannot learn everything there is to learn 
when we are confronted by auy new fact, we learn only enoug 
it to understand a paragraph in a newspaper, or a page ina re 
we are at any rate a little better off than if we had remained in ¢ 
darkness. a iki wat thes 
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HAT SOME EARLY PURCHASERS SAY ABOUT THE ‘‘*CENTURY DICTIONARY,”’ 
THE NEW WORK ISSUED BY @he @Wimes: | 


HERE have b2en published, in the columns of Tur Tins, since its issue of the Century Diorionary was first announced on May 8th, more than a hundred letters from 
urchasers of the Century Dictionary. It is impossible to reproduce them all in the limited space of this one advertisement, but a few representative letters from 
ifferent classes of subscribers will show how general is the usefulness of the work. : . ‘ 
These letters are not empty compliments. They are written by people who sent money to Tur Trmgs, expecting to receive from Tur Times full money’s worth. 

The point of view from which they regard the volumes of the Cenrury Dicrionary is not an indulgent one. 


When they unpack the volumes they are quite prepared to find 


fault if there is fault 1o te found. Thereis none, They see that they made a good bargain; that they got even more for their money than they had hoped to get. 


M4 Such letters as these show, too, how the public use the Century Dicrronary, and what they find in it, 
d ma 


The opinions of the critics who review books for newspapers 


gazines are, necessarily, the opinions of specialists. A work of reference may be of the utmost interest to them, and yet not be less directly adapted to the needs of 


she general reader. 


Here we have the direct expression of the possessor’s judgment upon the work—the opinion of the man who bought it to use, and finds it useful. 


From a Privy Councillor: 
a 


E 54, Portland Place, London, W. 
he Century Dictionary is a masterpiece of con- 
ation. An examination of it fills me with a strong 
ense of the care bestowed to insure accuracy. Itisa 
york of exceptional yalue and utility, which I find 
nost he)pful in many ways. 
} (Signed) JAMES BRYCE, 
ay 


rom a Practical Manufacturer. 


bo Rosehaugh, Clitheroe, May 23rd, 1899. 
With reference to the special branches of knowledge 
reated of in the Century Dictionary, Iam perhaps best 
jualified to speak as to Chemistry and Chemical Tech- 
1ology. ‘These subjects generally I have looked into 
very carefully, with the result that I think the words 
lefined cover a very wide field, while the definitions 
ind descriptions are concise and accurate. 

‘The branch of Chemical Technology with which I am 
ay self concerned is that of Portland Cement manufac- 
ure, and I have naturally looked critically into every- 
hing bearing on this subject, and that of calcareous 
ements generally. . 
We have all the information the general inquirer is 
ikely to want, while if more is needed it may be used 
sa key for further investigation. : 

Iam myself now using the Dictionary as the starting 
‘oint for the information on the subject. 

(Signed) CHARLES SPACKMAN, F.C.S. 


t 
from a Professor of Chemistry. 

z The Laboratory, 23, Euston Buildings, N.W. 
‘I consider the Crntury Dictionary a marvel of 
cholarship, of philological research, of fulness of 


‘efinition and illustration. In these respects, in its 
ompleteness, and in its explanatory quotations, it far 


: 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘ One of the most notable 


' monuments of the philological industry of the age.” 


‘he Standard.—‘ A work of great ability, fine 
scholarship, and patient research in many widely 
| different departments of learning.” 


t. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ The most complete English 
dictionary that is at present accessible.” 


the Athenz2um.— Far and away the largest and best 
_ general and encyclopedic dictionary of the English 
language.” ! 


‘eceived by the Press, 
r 
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| HALF MOROCCO BINDING. 
F £13 in Cash, 


‘ASH PAYMENT.—ORDER FORM. 
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SPECIMEN P AGES _» A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen 


free, upon application to the Manager of THE TIMES, 


THE CEN 


r13 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. | 


9 All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E. HOOPER, 


» iT) Rev rae Heer oh nob ode op coteQhe hones 
is 


‘The MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 


surpasses anything hitherto undertaken in our lan- 
guage, What has particularly struck me to find, ina 
general dictionary, is the vast number of scientific and 
technical words, and the fulness and accuracy of their 
definition. 

In short, the Century Dictionary is a necessary and 
most worthy adjunct to the Encyclopxdia Britannica, 

(Signed) CHARLES GRAHAM, 
Professor of Chemical Technology. 
May 26th, 1899. 


From a Physician. 
Melrose House, Ryde, I. of Wight. 
The Century Dictionary is quite perfect. 
(Signed) ALEXANDER G. DAVEY, M.D. 
May 22nd, 1899, 


From a Statesman. 
7, Cromwell Gardens, 8. W. 
Iam glad to express the opinion that the Century 
DicrTionary appears to be a monument of skilled and 
well-directed industry, and an exceedingly useful and 
valuable addition to a library—in fact, a work which is 
fully worthy of publication by Tur Timzs, 
(Signed) 
WM. DES VOEUX [Bart., G.C.M.G.] 
June 3rd, 1899. 


From an Engineer. 
Edinburgh & Leith Corporations Gas Commrs. 
Chief Engineer and Manager’s Office, 
New Street Works, Edinburgh. 

T have already devoted some time toa perusal of the 
CrenTuRY Dictionary, particularly with regard to its 
scientific and practical definitions of subjects appertain- 
ing to Civil and Mechanical Engineering. lam pleased 
to find full definitions of terms, sufficient to satisfy the 
most exacting Experts upon the particular subjects in 
question, and such as I have never found elsewhere in 
kindred publications. 

The great charm of the work to me is the fact of 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“It is fuller, more complete, 
with fewer faults than any rival.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘As we turn the leaves of this 
splendid work, we feel acutely the inadequacy of 
any description apart from the actual handling of 
the volumes,’”’ 


Dublin Review.—‘“ Not only the Century Dictionary, 
but the dictionary of the century.” 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Combines, in the highest deg: e2, 
the qualities of thoroughness and accuracy.” 


For THE Liurrep Epirion OrrerEep sy €6¢ Cimes, 


THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. 
(Which we recommend. ) 
£15 in Cash, 
Or 15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


| 
| 


Leing able to p'ace the fullest confidence in its dicta, as 
absolute and beyond question, and its easy acquisition 
by the means you have provided demands that all pro- 
fessional men whose sayings and doings in any way 
become public should be in possession of such an indis- 
pensable addition to their technical library, 
(Signed) W.R. HERRING, 
May 22nd, 1899, Chief Engineer and Manager. 


From a Railway Manager. 


Great Eastern Railway, General Manager’s Office, 
Liverpool Street Station, London. 


I have received my copy of the Century Dictionary, 
and regard it as a most valuable addition to anyone’s 
library. I have had occasion more than once to refer to . 
it, and each time have found with the greatest ease what 
I sought. 

The particulars given regarding railways, their appli- 
ances, &c., are to me, as they will be Lam sure to all 
railway men, most interesting. 

The two copies which were ordered by my Directors 
—one for the Great Eastern Library at this station, and 
the other for the Great Eastern Mechanics’ Institute, 
Stratford are highly appreciated. 

(Signed) [SIR] WM. BIRT, 
May 24th, 1899. 


From a Surveyor. 
Pinner House Pinner, Middlesex. 

I am very much pleased with the Century Dic- 
TIONARY you sent me, and, although I have only had it 
a short time, I have found it very useful as a book of 
reference in my professional work. 

Its description of machinery and architecture is most 
explicit ; and I should have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to anyone I know desirous of purchasing a 
comprehensive work of this kind. 

(Signed) C. A. WOODBRIDGE. 

May 24th, 1899. 


The Speaker.—‘‘ The most practical and most busi- 
Bk aa ‘Lexicon of the English language’ that 
exists.” 


The Scotsman.—‘‘ The most extensive, and, taken 
altogether, the best as well as the biggest werk of 
the kind that has yet come to maturity.” 


Guardian.—‘ No expense has been spared to make the 
work as attractive as possible to the general 
public,” 


pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had gratis and post 


L This pamphlet also contains extracts from a number of news- 
apers, and from these the reader may see for himself how hearty and how general has been the enthusiasm with which the production of this marvellous work was 


SPECIAL YPRICcCEtS 


LroRyY DIcCTionaARY,. 


4 EIGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wide, 2} inches deep. 


FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 
£18 in Cash, 


Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E, HOOPER. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—ORDER FORM, 


Date rvses srevsncrs sosecccasess end ved vn ste lL OOOs 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.O, 


I enclose One Guinea, Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in 
Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. 
Three-quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. 


Strike out two of these lines, 


 / sin 
_  Tenelose £13, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas. 
a bound in Half Morucco, Strike out | The balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or any ane you appoint, at the rate 
& T enclo 1 ; / of One Guinea a month; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 8 
7 oie sarc Rt a tag eer iD tp peattee reap pene pipes volumes, and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month 
; lines following. Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not 
5 T enclose £18, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree 
bound in Full Morocco. that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the 
i. volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall 
a) GR uaT rr TA i Gea tS A Oe a en cancel this agreement.” 
F BJ 38 [SiGNEd]-srsssusenssvornsansensseeseesenstossn sen eesnvosenvesnesvenee sss snssse sensos eusseasee senses sees 
a ACLU Ces pions catass Fel cette ned ates setaras evbacels es caeoes 08s cae ca aCe favre oxkbcs ee dakaccues ose [AMAR T aN seences asSteotepraee MEE ieulaaseyse yea eo cicd Re ae 
s The privilege of making monthly payments is accorded to residents in the 
Bp United Kingdom only, 
i. PIONRE AU ALERE TRO. ACK Set tOaeah cate sassvisuensé bos dad seater olsutiesebucstvioriges vet eos cor Pledse sedréss: the: PACKAGE! towevencditecoreveaves anconc civ stebes access cholavuccstces oov'eavcltaderincs 
¢ books are to be delivered beyond London postal § If books are to be delivered beyond London postal 
Strict, the purchaser should add here the name ot | district, the purchaser should add here the name of 
Berallwvay Epmpaty De Sree en ESE OME Pitetele caults tennis set vescbecscasensoades ovbcesc acces cat the rgnlbig eect alt oe shipping agent in aks #00 009 C00 ere ehe O08 Ons cous eee eee oes ees see eee eee aee ers ses 
livery is to be made. Beyond the London postal to whom delivery is to be made. Beyond the London 
strict, earriage will be at purchaser's cost, postal district, carriage will be at purchaser’s cost. 


‘Readers who desire to leave this page uncut, may, upon application to the publisher of THE TIMES, obtain a detached Order Form similar to that above printed. 
sa ey wish to examine Specimen Volumes in the various forms of binding, and to give their Orders in person, are invited to call at THE TIMES Office, Printing 
‘Ouse Square. 

idents of the West-end who cannot eis ag ted visit THE TIMEs Office may examine, at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell & Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


New Bond Street, or at Messrs, Street & Co.'s Advertising Ofices, 164, Piccadilly, Specimen Volumes of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, at either of which addresses 
ers will be booked, 
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Keystones. 


A Refreshment Kiosk has been erected 
in Brixton Gardens, from the designs by Mr. 
W.R. Bryden. 


A Stained-Glass Window, erected in 
Zion Chapel, Batley, was unveiled last 
Wednesday evening by the Rev. J. T. Rad- 
cliffe. The window was erected by Messrs. 
Talbot and Co., of Leeds. 


Three Memorial Stained-Glass Win- 
dows havs been placed in the apse of inver- 
brothock Free Church. They are the work of 
Messrs. William Pearce, Ltd., of Birmingham, 
and Mr. D. J. Scott, of Brothock Bridge, fixed 
them. 


The new Royal London Opthalmic 
Hospital was opened on Tuesday last week 
by the Duke and Duchess of York. The new 
buildings consist of three blocks, and have 
cost £80,000, The architects were Messrs. 
Young and Hall. 


New Wesleyan Chapel for Crookes.— 
The foundation stone of a new Wesleyan 
chapel and school was laid last Thursday. 
The chapel and schoolroom will accommodate 
about 600 persons. The cost of the building 
will be nearly £5,000. 


New Printing Offices at Eastbourne 
have been built for the “ Eastbourne Chro- 
nicle.” The offices were built from the plans 
by Mr. C, Crisford, of Eastbourne, and Messrs. 
Millar and Selmes, of the same town, were the 
builders. The buildings cost about £7,000. 


A New Fountain at Ipswich was un- 
veiled last Thursday. The fountain, which 
has been placed at the junction of Portman 
Road with Princes Street, in close proximity 
to the Cattle Market, was built from the 
designs of Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.1.B-A. 
It is executed in Cornish and Aberdeen 
granite, and is about 14ft. in height. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, July 5. 

“ BuItpDERS’ JOURNAL”? COOMPETITION.—EXHIBITION 
or Drawines.—(Third day. ) At 56, Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 10a.m. to 7 p.m. 

ROYAL ARCH OLOGICAL InsTITUTE.—(1) Dr. 8. Russell 

“Recent Excavations in the Forum at 


Forbes on 
Rome.” (2) Professor B. Lewis, Spee F.S.A., on 
p.m. 


**Roman Antiquities in the Rhineland.’ 

BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF Works’ INSTITU- 

TIoN.—Ordinary Meeting of the Members. 8 p.m. 
Thursday, July 6. 

“ BUILDERS’ JOURNAL ”’ COMPETITION —Exurmirio 

oF Drawines.—(Fourth day.) 
Friday, July 7. 

* BuILpERS’ JOURNAL”? COMPETITION.—EXHIBITION 

or Drawines.—(Fifth day.) 
Saturday, July 8.° 

PEOPLE’S PALACE ARCHITECTURAL SociEry.—Visit to 
Parke’s Museum, Margaret Street, W. 3 p.m. 

“Burtpers’ JOURNAL” ComPeTITION. —EXHIBITION 
or DrawinGs,— (Concluding day.) 

Monday, July 10. 

CynTRAL ScHOOL OF ARTS AND Crarrs (Regent 

Street, W )—Exhibition of Students’ Work. 12 to 8.30p.m. 
Tuesday, July 11. 

CrnTRAL ScHOOL OF ARTS AND Orarts.—Exhibition 

of Students’ Work. 12 to 8.30 p.m. 
Wednesday, July 12. 

CENTRAL ScHooL oF Arts AND CRAFTs-——Exhibition 
of Students’ Work. 12 to 8.30 p.m. 

Norta or Enauayp INstTituTE or MrIntInG Anp 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—A general meeting will be 
held at Furness Abbey Hotel at 11 a.m., and an excur- 
sion will take place in the afternoon to Millom; start at 
1.25 p.m. 

Thursday, July 13. 

NorrTH oF EnGuanp InstitTuTE or MINING AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Excursion to Barrow; start 
at 9.20 a.m, 

CENTRAL ScHoot or ARTS AND Crarts.—Exhibition 
of Students’ Work. 12 to 8.30 p.m. 


& 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
EAT Ra be 2 Red. 
Hay, best _... = perload 38 0 0 310 0 
Sainfoin eee 2 do. 30°60 315 0 
Clover, best .. a = do. 810 0 45 0 
Beans ... mae oe per ar. 1 0 2387.0 
Straw ... i perload 1 4 0 116 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French per cwt. 14 6 pe 
Colza, English per cwt. »8°3 - 
Copperas Bi = per ton 20 0 _ 
Lard ... At sig .. per cwt. 2 ern) ie O 720) 
Linseed ; per cwt. 106 109 
Neatsfoot ... ie per gal. 026 040 
cE senger American ~ per gal. 0 0 55/8 _ 
Do. Russian per gal. 0 0 51/8—5 3/16 
Pitch . perbarrel -9 8 0 0 8 
rach Town per cwt. 143 14 


an 


a8, 0. 2s. d. 
Tar, ne . perbarrel 1 6 6 = 
T mtine . percwt. 114 44 114 6 
Giae per cwt. 114 0 218 6 
Lead, white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 - 
oie a ee 
0! eae: per ton - 
Shellac,orange .. .. percwt 3 8 6 8 9 6 
Do. sticklac ... a do. 226 215 0 
Pumice stone, eet ag do. 089 - 
: METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 88 0 0 _ 
Tron, bax, Staifs ean JondeD do. 615 0 810 0 
Do alvanise orru- 
pastes sheet ie do. 1210 0 1215 0- 
Lead, pig, Spanish do. 14 5 0 14 6 3 
Do. Englis common brands do. 1410 0 - 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
peal ft.an upwards do. 1610 0 - 
Do. pipe do. 17 5 0 =_ 
Nails, cut clasp, Sin. ‘to 6in. do. 900 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads .. do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Foreign ay do. 114618 9 117 8 9 
Do. English ingots Se do. 116 00 117 00 
Zine, sheets, English ... do. 2710 0 2810 0 
Do. Veille Boylan 2 do. 31 0 0 _- 
Do. Spelter 1 do. 26 5 0 27 0 0 
“TIMBER. 5 
- Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel per load. 38 0 0 400 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do. 47 6 6 5 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 510 0 
Do. Petersburg... do. 400 610 0 
: Deals, Archangel 2nd & 1st per P. Std. 900 1810 0 
Do. do. 4th&8rd. do. 12 0 0 12:5 0 
Do. do. unsorted eee 75 0 8 5 0 
Do. Riga 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburgiist Yellow do. 1010 0 1415 0 
Do. do. p< 1010 0 12 0 0 
Do. do. ae “A do. 8 00 11 5 0 
Do. do. ee TAB 0 915 0 
Deals, Swedish 5 Std. 1015 0 1515 0 
Do. White Sea.. do. 12 5 0 — 
Do. Quebec Pine, 1st... do. 18 0 0 19 0 0 
Do. do. 2nd do. 12 0 0 - 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. 715 0 915 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 900 10 5 0 
Do. do. 8rd & 2nd do. 6 5.0 715 0 
Do. New Brunswick do. Ube) 8 0 0 
Battens, all kinds .. iis eke 615 0 950 
Flooring Boards, lin. : 
prepared, Ist per square 012 0 _ 
Do. 2nd... ae do. 09 6 O1l 3 
Do 3rd &.... do. 09 6 - 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec do. 312 6 3° 17--6 
Box, Turkey... sed perton 70 0 15 0 0. 
Cedar, lin.,Cuba ... perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 45 
Do. Honduras ia do. 0 0 34 _ 
Do. Tobasco we ae do. 0 0 43/16 _ 
Elm, Quebec perload 412 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average ‘Price : 
for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 47/8 = 
Do. African do. 00 3 00 4 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 0 0 4 23/82—6 23/32 
Do. Tobasco ... do. 0 0 413/16 — 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 38 5 0 8 5-0 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 5 0 0 
Teak, Rangoon, planks .., do. 915 0 1445 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 815 0 515 0 
Do. Odcssa Crown .. do. 315 0 515 0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft.0 2 6 04 2 
TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


BRAINTREE (Essex).—For new house, Drury Lane, for 
Mrs. Anne Downing. Messrs. Clare and Ross, architects, 
Chelmsford, and 1, West-street, Finsbury-circus, E.C. :— 
Smith and Son... ... ... £885 Re Enness, Braintree* .. 

*A ccepted. 
Ff BECKENHAM.—For the erection of a technical 
institute and swimming baths, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. J. A. Angell, surveyor, Council’s Offices. 


. £755 


ieee Ss Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis and 
ons :—= 
Swimming Technical 
Baths. Big Ua Total. 
G. F. Kick . wes ..- £12,897... £8,886 ... £21,783 
T. G. Sharpington 12,760 8,530 ... 21,290 
B. E. Nightingale 12,193 8,790 20, 983 
Smith and Son 12,586 26 20,200.55 20,772 
C. Gray Hill : ws. 12,860>.3.. 8,800 20,669 
T. W.-Jones, Becken- 
ham* . 11,741 8,552 20,293 


y Hesoninianted | for acceptance. 
COLWYN BAY (North Wales).—For the erection of a 
new hall and additional house, Rydal Mount School, for 
Mr. T.G. Osborn, M.A., J.P. Mr. T. E. Lidiard James, 
architect, 50, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London. Quantities by 
Mr. T. Mark Deacon, F.S.L., 32, Craven-street, Charing 


Cross :— 

Foster and Dicksee ... £10,992 3 Berth Jones ..._ ... £10,172 

Bartisley and Sons |. 10,688 | W. W. Freeman... 9,650 

John Roberts 10,400 | John Gethin, 

Evan Jones .... 10,307 Shrewsbury* ... 8,995 
*A ccepted. 


at PES te (Mon.).—For additions to school, Cwmyrd- 

derch, Cwm, for the Aberystruth School Board, Mr. R. WL. 
Roberts, architect, Victoria-chambers, Abercarn. Quanti- 
ties by architect :— 


W.'T. Morgan... ... £1,191 10] C. F. Morgan . £1,055 0 
C. H. Reed af Ho 0| Williams « Rogers 1; 020 0 
J. Jenkins .. 0 


FELSTEAD ( Essex) ror new stables, coach-house, &c., 
at the ** Yew Tree.” Messrs. Clare and. Ross,. architects, 
Chelmsford, and 1, West-street, Finsbury-circus, E.C. : 

J. Brock, Rayne (accepted) ... £158 

FOLKESTO E.—For the construction of three new 
ste a Grange Estate, Cheriton; near: Folkestone, 
for Mr. J. C. Edwards. . Messrs. Marler a ee +» SUFVEYOTE, 
95A, Giohasater road, South Kensington, 8 


E. i: Jackson ... £1, "501 10 0 Bato seo, and ? 

Edmund Iles ... 1,378 16 8 Snowden - oh 060 0 0 

C. Lyons... ... 1,849.0 0/J. C. True 

S. Kavanagh ... eee 5 4 Swanley* 1,054 0 0 
Jackson 178 0 0 * Acee 


‘HALSTEAD ( (Rate). —For relaying drains, new y sanitary > 
aed Bey and water supply at the werthoas: for the 
Board of Guardians. Messrs. Clare and-Ross, architects, ~ 


‘ 
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Chelmsford, and 1, West-street, Fingbury-cireus, E. C. 


J. S. Parmenter, pier as or, Ipswich 
S. Wiles... ponnee and Co. “£638 
a Went so" ate she or tH 0 G. Sharp, Hal- 
F. Johnson .. 698 0} stead* . .- 625 12 
SF Sudbury and Sons 656 0] H.R. Sudbury .. 56718 
W. Sudbury, sen. wees OF7 15 


* Recommended for acceptance, 

LITTLE WALTHAM (Essex).—For house, shop, stabl : 
and slaughter-house, for L. Campen, Esq. Messrs. 0 
and Ross, seebivecte) Chelmsford, and 1, Wost-stzoeys 
bury-circus, E.C.:— . 


Smith and Sone - £1,607 10 E, West, Chelms- 
F. Johnson “ie 1, 9 0} ford*.. 
G. Holland 673 0 “* Aocer pted. 


LONDON. —Rebuilding offices at Vicarage | Road Bor 5 
School for all departments. Sgainst the boundary walls 
Vicarage Road and Inverness Place, refitting lavatories, 
providing new drainage scheme for school and. sch 
keeper’s house. For the London School Board. Mr, T. 
Bailey, architect :— 


WY Goad. 42> £2,895. Lathey Bros. . 

Setaee Ronee and Co. 2,799 | Johnson and Co. ; 
aR. Roberts... 2,694] Edwards and Medway 

Kirk a Randall... Falkner and Sons*. 


2,530 
“* Koce pted. tn) 
LONDON. =New: house at Woolfhare-akteot Board Se 
for the schoolkeeper, and enclosing, draining, and 
paving the additional land; filling in arches forming g 
and infants’ covered lay; ound; providing windows 
class-room on north side of graded school on the & 
second floors, for the London School Board. T. J 
architect :— 
Wall and Co. ... £2, 096 0 ‘Lawrance & Sons £1, 
McCormick & Sons 1,844 0 i T. Robey... 
Williams and Son... 1,787 0} F. Newton*... ... 
y Opals os Roberts 1,731 : FA scepted. 


¥F. Bull .. 1,698 
LONDON.—For private ler works for the Horns 
District Council. r, E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer and Su 


YOVOE: Hornsey District Council :— 


Russell- Hornsey. 
road. Gard 
Pedrette and Co. 33 i ... £967 £3, 
E. T. Bloomfield a ae a. 948 
E. H. Jackson ... Pe a pe OT 
J.A.-Dunmore . as ie eres i>) 
E. Wilson... se ae ie «. 900 
WwW. Griffiths ai ae oo ... 860 
C.F “a a .. 847 
Ballard, Limited = - eer) 
“T. Adams... ve tas ws = B85. 
fF Bell... we 820 
W. Hollingsworth, Hendon _.... 827 > 
Killingback and’ Co. Camden ; 
Town 766* 


* Accepted, + Withdrawn. 
NOTTINGHAM.—For the erection and completi 0 
four villa residences, Sherwood Rise, Nottin 
Frank Parkin. C.E., architect, Prudential- ie 


tingham :— 
Ni ae : .. £3,499 | Thos. Long 
B. Clarke ... p 3.288 Wm. Maule* .. 
‘7 “Musson 3,049 *Accepte 


PE NARTH.—For additions to schools, Al ert-road, 
the School Board. Messrs. Seddon and Carter, are 
Bank-buildings, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. Quantit 


architects :— 

J. 8. Shepton .... ... £4,833 0] Turner and Son ..£ 
Latty and Co. ... 4,639 0 Price no 
John Jones 4,637 12 | Jones Bros. a a 
Thos. Bevan 4,539 0] street, C 


. *Accepted. 
ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a residence, | 
venor-road, St. Albans, for Councillor Edwin Lee. 
Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, London-road, St. Al 
W.Sharp.. ... 
E. Dunham 


St. See 
C. Miskin and Sons _ ... £728 253 J.and W. W. Saree . 
Boff Bros... .. C. Deenha 
* Accepted, "subject to slight medications 
ST. ALBANS.—Repairs and additions to the_ 
ewe Sandridge Road, St. Albans. Mr. Percival C 
A.R.I eas architect, is London a St. Albans 
C. Brigh tman .. ... . £818 | J. T. . Bushell* ... fe 
is 


andSons_ ... 770 
* Accepted, subject to slight modifications. 

ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a residence, L 

Road, St. Albans, for Mr. W. S. Glover. Mr. Pere’ 

Blow, A.B.1.B.A., praibac, 7, London Road, es Alba 

J.-F Bushelks, 2 aol. 285 | Boff Bros. of 

C. Miskin and Son 1,198 | E. Deenham ... 
SUTTON.—For proposed council Sie. and fire s 

for the Urban District Council. Mr. Chambers 

town surveyor, ec Urban District Gouna — 

A. Bush ces ave £8,844 Poe Gust, Ltd. 


©. F. Kearley 8,675 | F. and H. F. Higgs 
W.. Walliss =. Sc 8,451 | Kingerlee and Son, _ 
Stewart and Sons Be nee: Oxford*.. 3.53. Ly 


pted. 
WOKINGHAM. —Rebuildies coach tactory 
A. E. Sidford, M.S.A., architect. Quantities by M 


Cockspur Street :— 
E. .. £137 | J. B. Seward, Woking- | 


. Hughes ... 


O BUILDERS. 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works an 
Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS 
ENLARGEMENT and ALTERATION. of the H 
POST OFFICE at Carlis’e. © 
Drawings, specification, and a copy of the 
and form of contract, maybe seen on app‘ication 
Postmaster’s Office, Carlisle. al ; 

Bills of quautities have b2en prepared for th 
builders by Mr. J. FLEW, of Bradford, and, t 
with forms of Tender, may he obtained at” “the 

mentioned office on piyment of One Guinea. T! 
so paid will be returned to thos2. persons,who 
Leiond in: conformity with the condliiosaeaas 

elow. q 

The Commissioners do not hold th 
sponsible for the accuracy of the quantities, x 
they bind themselves to accept the low: 50 
Tender. 

Tenders are to be delivered before TWEL tO 
noon on FRIDAY, JULY 2ist, addressed - 
Seeretary, H.M.’ Office of Works, &e., - Storey 
London, 8.W. and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for E 
&e. Carlisle Head Post Office.” is 

H.M, Office of Works, &e, 
June 28th, 1899, 


; 0 the 1 Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record. oles 


SYPPLEMENT FOR * 


% SVRVEYORS -BVILDERS « 
| SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


JULY 5TH, 1899. 


OYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


BT. BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See (PEER Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


Fait li a 


4 ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
| WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 
| 


The i Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


ho have recently introduced into Seale the process now being so sateely used in America, have erected large 
NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


_____ The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 

THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 

THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


» 2s amd. . 
THE R. G. DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been eLven by H.M. Government. 


oe a, ger ae, ft 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, 


TH LONDON NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Apmy and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


0 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION.* 


By WALTER JONES. 


(Concluded from page clavi., No. CCXXIX.) 


OR warming buildings there are five recog- 

nised methods of calculating the amount 

of heating surface required for varying tem- 
peratures. 

(1) On the cubic capacity of the room or 
building. 

(2) On the cubic feet of air to be warmed 
per minute. 

(3) On the superficial feet of glass surface. 

(4) On the superficial feet of glass surface 
and its equivalent in exposed walls, ceilings, &c. 

(5) On the heat units emitted per square 
foot of heating surface per hour. 

So far as my experience goes, not one of 
these methods is in itself satisfactory, for the 
following reasons :— 

(1) On the Cubic Capacity. — The heat re- 
quired to warm the air in any room is infinite- 
simal compared with the loss by the window 
surface, and the heat absorbed by the walls, 
furniture, &c. I had an amusing illustration 
of this some years ago. A gentleman who was 
writing a book on the subject had proved to 
demonstration (theoretically) that so many 
cubic feet of air could be raised a certain 
number of degrees by a given number of heat 
units; that by pouring 64 gallons, i.e., one 
cubic foot of boiling water, into a radiator, it 
would maintain a temperature of 60deg. in his 
bedroom during a frosty night. He asked me for 
the loan of a radiator to prove his theory, and 
although I told him that ten times this 
quantity of heat would be insufficient, he 
insisted that his conclusions were correct. He 
borrowed the radiator—I have not heard the 
result or seen the radiator since. 

Take another illustration—the proportion of 
heating surface required for a small room or 
greenhouse where the cubic capacity 1issmalland 
the cooling surface proportionately large,will be 
much greater than is necessary in a large room 
where these conditions are reversed, hence no 
table based on the cubic capacity alone will be 
satisfactory for rooms differing in size, or with 
great variations in the proportion of glass or 
other cooling surface. 

(2) On the cubic feet of air to be warmed per 
minute.—I have tried repeatedly to test the 
accuracy of Hood’s rule which Mr. Dye says 
“is an exact rule which has needed no varia- 
tion for horticultural work.” My experience 
is that it is an impossible rule either for 
horticultural or any other class of buildings, 
being cumbrous, circuitous, and altogether 
unreliable and unworkable. 

(3) On the superficial feet of glass surface.— 
The cooling effect of glass is so much greater 
than wood or brickwork that no rule can be 
considered complete that leaves glass surface 
out of consideration. For instance, it will 
take about five times the amount of heating 
surface to maintain 60deg. temperature in a 
greenhouse that would be required in a room 
the same size with only one small window in 
the room, and for this reason any calculation 
based on the glass surface alone will be mis- 
leading when applied to rooms haying con- 
siderable variations, either in cubic capacity or 
superficial surface of glass. 

(4) On the super. feet of glass and its equiva- 
lent in exposed wall.—This basis of calculation 
is better than any of the others providing the 
data are correct. I have examined some 
elaborate calculations on this basis where the 
result obtained for one room has been equal to 
14ft. super. per 1,000 cubic feet, and another 
room of about the same size in the same 
building has been 44ft. per 1,000 cubic feet— 
i.e. three times the quantity of pipe surface to 
obtain the same result. In hundreds of cases 
tke information cannot be obtained for this 
basis of calculation, hence this rule requires 
some further consideration and amendment. 

(5) On the heat units emitted per square foot 
of heating surface.—Now, it would appear the 
most natural thing in the world to accept a 


SE SMI pC eh lt BY NSE TE Nc PREC ROB 
.,, A paper read before the Institution of Heating and 


entilating Engineers, 
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British standard unit as a proper basis for 
making calculations, and yet I know of no 
basis. that would be so misleading or so un- 
reliable. 
necessary amount to raise the temperature of. 
1lb. of water at 32deg. Fah. one degree, i.e., 
from 32deg. to 33deg., and many writers have 
not only assumed, but have printed tables 
showing that one heat unit will also raise 1b. 
of water from 2lldeg. to 212deg., but this 
conclusion is altogether erroneous. I have 
carried out scores of experiments to boil 
water with gas jets, with steam, and with 
fuel. In one of these tests which may be 
taken as a fair sample of the others, to boil 
125 gallons of water in a tank with 4in. steam 
jet, the first 50deg. were raised at the rate of 
1‘8deg. per minute, the next 40deg. at 1-4deg. 
per minute, the next 30deg. at 1:2deg. per 
minute, and the next 20deg. at “73deg. per 
minute, i.e., the temperature of the water 
when cold was heated two and a half times as 
fast as when near boiling point. Again, the 
unit is so small a factor, its relative value 
changes with the increasing temperature, the 
influence of varying temperatures and the 
variations in the amount of cooling surface 
are so enormous, that the utmost care would 
be necessary to ensure satisfactory results. 

Let me give two illustrations of this. 

First.—Most of you will know that 100ft. 
run of Zin. bore high pressure tube will raise 
the temperature of a room to about the same 
extent as 100ft. run of 3in. low pressure pipes, 
although the latter contains nearly three times 
the surface, and contains about twelve times 
the quantity of water. Query.—How many 
heat units are contained in the relatively small 
volume of water ? 

The second illustration is one that occurred 
quite recently, showing how easily one may 
get astray on the heat units basis. I received 
an inquiry for goods for export, the boiler was 
specified to produce 41,000 calorics = say 164,000 
units injtwenty-four hours; fortunately they 
also mentioned the number and size of radia- 
tors required, and from this data one of my 
staff selected a boiler, and, basing his calcula- 
tions on the quantity of water in the radiators, 
worked out the power of the boiler as 700,000 
heat units, or if 4in. pipes were used, 1,400,000 
heat units, because 4in. pipes contained twice 
the amount of water as that contained in the 
radiators. For my own satisfaction I worked 
out the power on the basis of the quantity of 
water that could be boiled in twenty-four 
hours with the boiler specified, and found that 
instead of 164,000 units as specified, or 1,400,000 
as calculated by one of the staff, the actual 
power was 16,000,000 units, i.e, twelve times 
the one, and one hundred times the other. 
This may be an exceptional case, but it was 
taken from actual experience and shows how 
easily one may be mislead on the heat units 
basis. The goods were supplied and might 
have led to serious consequences if a boiler 
had been supplied as specified, capable of pro- 
ducing 164,000 units instead of 16,000,000 
units. Now, if the recognised methods are at 
fault, what is the remedy? I fear I cannot 
answer that question now, I can only hint at 
what may prove a satisfactory solution. 

This may be obtained either by a series of 
experiments in different buildings, under 
varying conditions of temperature and widely 
different glass or cooling surface, which could 
only be done at a great cost, or by a few lead- 
ing engineers taking careful tests from actual 


work done, comparing notes, and verifying the. 


results'so that all may benefit. 

Four points should be observed in arriving 
at any conclusion :— 

(1)—The rule should be simple, and one 
in which the data can be readily obtained. 

(2)—The outside temperature and inside 
temperatures should be specified. 

(3)—The water temperature should als 
be given. 

(4)—The rule to apply if possible to 
any building, whether brick, wood, iron, or 
glass; this is not absolutely necessary and 
would probably be unworkable in glass build- 
ings as the range increased, i.¢., the greater 
the difference between the inside and outside 
temperatures. 

Some time ago I adopted the following rule 


The standard unit of heat-is the . 
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for 60deg. Fah. inside, when 30deg. outsi | 
water temperature 160deg. to 170deg. 
Allow lft. super of heating surface per 10 
cubic feet capacity, and add I1ft. super ¢ 
heating surface per 6 square feet of glass. 
And a similar rule for the American climat 
to give 70deg. Fah. inside, with zero outsid 
water temperature 170deg. ar 7 
Allow 3ft. super of heating surface per 10 
cubic feet capacity, and add lft. super 
heating surface per 4 square feet of glass. 
Now, I cannot vouch for the accuracy ¢ 
these rules, I have had no means of te 
the latter, because in England we rarely 
zero temperature, but so far as I have 
able to test the former, and I Have appli 
to horticultural, and to brick buildings, 
ing in size, I have not yet found any glarm 
discrepancy such as applies to the previous] 
mentioned rules; we will assume that a rul 
on this basis can be established as approxi 
mately correct, the basis of calculation | 
simple, and the necessary data would b 
generally obtainable. 
Now, in my opinion, however complextl ert 
or the calculations may be, you will neve 
obtain absolute accuracy in rooms varying i 
size, construction, aspect, temperature, 
and the more complex the jcalculations, — 
greater the liability to error. | 
Let us suppose that a satisfactory rule hai 
been obtained for a temperature of 60dee 
inside when 30deg. outside. This result shal 
be called unity, or one. Then a table 6 
multipliers, in decimal equivalents, varying i 
an arithmetical progression for every 5d 
may be obtained for the relative proportio 
pipe surface for varying temperatures, wh 
higher or lower, inside or outside, the 
ratio being ascertained by careful tests 
experiments. 4 
Let me point out here what has appeared 
me the weak point in all the published rule 
or tables that have come under my notice. 1 
think most of you will admit that every 5degs 
added to the inside temperature will requir 
more pipe surface to maintain than wWé 
necessary for the previous 5degs., assumil 
the pipe surface to be the same temperatur 
There are three causes to account for this. 
(1)—Tke nearer the temperature of # 
room approaches that of the pipes the small 
will be the amount of the heat abstracted 
withdrawn from the pipes to the room, __ 
(2)—The greater the difference between 
these temperatures, the greater will be 
amount of heat given off from the pipes. 
room. 
(3)—The greater the difference betw 
the temperature inside and outside the 
so the loss through walls, windows, &c., w 
proportionat-ly increased. a 
This may at first appear a simple element 
statement of fact, but I wish you to grasp the 
importance of this fact, for it appears to h 
been ignored or lost sight of by most write 
on this subject. { 
Let me explain. If 13ft. of surface will ¢ 
60deg. temperature in an ordinary room, 
17ft. super, will give 65deg., that is an iner 
of 4ft. of surface for 5deg. increased temp 
ture; also a temperature of 100 degrees 
require 112ft. of surface, and a temperature 
105deg. will require 132ft. of surface or | 
more surface for 5deg. increase of temperature 
i.e., five times more surface for an increa 
5deg. from 100 Fah. than is required to 
an increase of 5deg. from 60 Fah. Not 
every 5deg. increase between the 60deg. 
the 100deg. the rate should be progres 
or at least have some approximation t 
arithmetical progression. oe 
Now up to the present I have not met 
any rule or table that complies even app) 
mately with these conditions. For inst 
take Mr. W. J. Baldwin’s rule “ Hot 
Heating,” page 86, on the feet super. 0: 
Mr. F. Dye’s “Hood on Warming,” pa: 
on the, cubic feet of air per minute 
Keith’s: rule, page 66, on the feet 
glass. . om 
When these three rules were applied 
room in which I had by actual experimen 
ascertained that 112ft. of surface we 
required to give 100deg. temperat 
calculations from the three rules re: 
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dwin 47°3ft., Dye 22'1ft., Keith 66°3ft., 
t 112ft. required by actual tests taken, 
her, that all three of these rules for 
atures of SO0deg. and upwards were 
ated to such an extent, as to land any 
who trusted to their accuracy in 
out of pocket expenses. 
age 279 in “Hood on Warming, 1891,” 
gives a rule showing that an inside 
rature of 
‘requires 1ft. of additional surface for 
an increase of 5deg. temperature. 
Odeg. requires 2ft. of additional surface for 
an increase of 5deg. temperature. 
Sdeg. requires 1ft. of additional surface for 
an increase of 5deg. temperature. 
Odeg. requires 25ft. of additional surface for 
an increase of 5deg. temperature. 
requires 10ft. of additional surface for 
an increase of ddeg. temperature. 
e. requires 15ft. of additional surface for 
an increase of 5deg. temperature. 
one foot of extra surface will raise the 
rature from 60deg. to 65deg. it cannot 
re 25ft. extra to raise the temperature 
65deg. to 70deg., or if 25ft. is required to 
‘the temperature from 65deg. to 70deg., 
it must of necessity require more than 
ft. extra to give 75deg. temperature. 
Now I respectfully submit these points for 
consider tion, and I do so in no carping 
;aud with no intention to disparage the 
tulness of the general information con- 
in the works referred to. I simply 
© point out that the tables and rules are 
be implicitly relied upon, and that some 
Vision is an absolute necessity. I am of 
inion that “Hood” has been copied and 
upon too implicitly, and that theoretical 
lations have been accepted without con- 
rmation by reliable data established from 
tual experience. 
[have prepared a table showing the prin- 
for obtaining varying temperatures (by 
umetical progression) 60deg. inside and 
mtside being taken as unity; but T 
ly refrain from allowing this table to 
-in print until it can be verified as fairly 
eo. 
tables on the high pressure, or small bore 
1. 1 think there is also scope for further 
ment and development. I know of no 
hed table except the one in my own 
“Heating by Hot Water”’) that throws 
ht on this subject, and since that was 
hed I have succeeded in obtaining tem- 
ures that would astonish many of our 
pressure experts. I have carried out 
ments for heating enamelling stoves 
water instead of gas, and have obtained 
00deg. Fah. inside the stove from a hot 
circulating apparatus, and I herewith 
ss my indebtedness for getting these 
Its to Mr. Wm. Cook, of Edinburgh, and 
zh his name may not be familiar to all 
u, he is the most practical hizh pressure 
list that it has been my pleasure to 
and if any enginver living can get 
- results, I shall be happy to make his 
intance. 
Mie question of hot weter supply is also a 
t important one, and there is immense 
for improving and developing this 
h of the trade. { have come across 
dreds of instances, from the ordinary 
apply from a range boiler tor a single bath, 
fo the supply for large public institutions, 
t have been woefully defective and quite 
uate for the requirements. In one 
ice at a public hospital, where at least 
1 had been spent, no hot water was avail- 
and it was carried in buckets from the 
y 100 yards away. I have known very 
-ca~es in connection with pnblic institu- 
is where the results have been little less 
a public scandal. The amount of igno- 
that exists among heating engineers on 
simple question is astounding, and some 
seful and reliable data, as to the form, shape, 
nd size of boiler, the best way of pteventing 
nige by sediment deposit,'and the best pro- 
ortions for the various parts of boiler, mains, 
ylinders, &c., are greatly needed. 
be ‘Tubular Bath Boiler Co., of Gray’s Inn 

have some specialities in this direction 
e a distinct advance on any range boiler 
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apparatus that has come under my notice. I 
refer particularly to the heating by indirect 
heat with a coil inside the cylinder, so that 
the range boiler cannot get filled with sedi- 
ment. 

Second.—Now we come to the second need, 
and I think it should not require much argu- 
ment to show that we sadly want a journal or 
periodical devoted exclusively to heating and 
ventilating, and I think we may take a lesson 
from our American brothers in this respect: if 
they wish to ensure the success of any trade, 
they start a paper. Surely if the laundry 
trade can support two. or three journals 
devoted to their interests in England, the 
members of the heating and ventilating trades 
should be ashamed that they have neglected 
their opportunities so long. 

Third.—That a code of rules should be pre- 
pared and adopted to safeguard the interests 
of the trade, and that some step be taken to 
ensure fair treatment and prevent exploitation. 

I have no doubt that this touches many 
other trades besides those in which we are 
engaged, and I fear that we are in some 
measure responsible for it by our over-anxiety 
to secure orders. Let me mention some of the 
abuses that ought to be put a stop to, and it is 
in your power to doit, and that without in- 
justice to yourselves or your clients. 

An architect once said to me: “I always 
get about a dozen tenders for my work ; one in 
twelve is certain to makea mistake.” “And do 
you take advantage of that mistake PAGS, 
certainly,’ he replied. He considered that 
business, I call it dishonesty, and think that 
even a stronger term would be admissible. 
You frequently see advertised ‘ Contracts 
open, tenders invited.” I don’t know what 
your experience is. Mine has been that it is 
not worth the trouble to quote for advertised 
contracts. You may see “Estimates Wanted 
for Public Buildings; Plans may be seen at 
the Clerk’s Office.” You are expected to travel 
50, 100, or 150 miles simply for the privilege 
of quoting. I find in these cases it pays better 
to stay at home. 

Yet another method. A plan of a building 
is submitted. You are asked to submit a 
scheme and estimate for the work, after which 
your plan is submitted to some competitor to 
trade on the experience that may have cot 
you hundreds of pounds and taken years to 
acquire. Or still worse, you are requested to 
go or send 50 or 100 miles to take a plan, and 
prepare estimate for heating a ehurch. You 
do it, and after all your trouble your plan is 
submitted to some other firm, and if they 
happen to be lower in price you are simply 
robbed of your time and expenses. 

Let me quote two or three cases of shameful 
treatment, and my experience is by no means 
exceptional, because this sort of thing is too 
common, and should be prevented. : 

- I was requested to prepare a scheme for an 
engineers’ institution in South Wales, and 
after prepa-ing five sets of plans, five separate 
estimates, and making three journeys of 100 
miles and back again, the order was placed with 
a local man without even an intimation that 
the order had passed. I only regret that I did 
not send in a bill for twenty guineas and sue 
them as a test case. 

Another. Five engineers were asked to 
examine and report on an installation of 
heating and hot water supply, with a view to 
giving better results, and reducing the fuel con- 
sumption at a workhouse where there were five 
large blocks of buildings, and the fuel con- 
sumption averaged forty-six tons per week the 
year round. I offered to yive a written 
guarantee to cut down the fuel consumption 
twenty tons per week, payment on results, and 
although a large committee passed a resolu- 
tion recommending my tender for adoption, it 
was shelved, and the other four reports and 
tenders were similarly treated, although the 
out of pocket expenses of the five engineers 
would be something like £10 each. You have 
probably had somewhat similar experiences. 

In several instances where plans marked 
with the name of well-known heating engineers 
have been sent to me for quotation, I have 

declined to quote, and returned the plans with 
a letter giving my opinion of such despicable 
meanness, and stating that a copy of the letter 
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has also been sent to the engineers whose name 
appeared on the plan. 

If you will all do the same it will not take 
long to put a stop to such shameful practices. 

Let me give you some methods that I have 
adopted, that have proved satisfactory to my 
clients and myself. I get a great many appli- 
cations to send representatives to take plans 
of buildings, to give advice and estimates of 
the cost for heating and hot water supply. 
I reply on a printed form stating that the fee 
is from half-a-guinea to five guineas, according 
to the distance and the work required, and 
I make no exception to this rule. ‘Ihe results 
have been eminently satisfactory. The terms 
have been complied with in over one hundred 


_instances, and in 80 per cent. the orders have 


resulted. I have had a few instances where 
the applicants objected to comply with the 
terms mentioned, and in most cases of objection 
I have afterwards found that the trouble and 
expense have been saved, and that any pro- 
spect of success would have been exceedingly 
remote. } 

Fourth—That the members of this Institu- 
tion should work together, assist each other, 
and not stoop to the meanness of taking an 
unfair advantage of other members of the 
trade. 

Now, I fear that I am treading on very 


delicate ground, yet there are so many tricks 
in trade, and methods of practising little 
_deceits, and acts of meanness that are quite 


unworthy the members of this important craft 
that it would in itself make a good subject for 
another paper, and at this stage I shall refer 
to them as briefly as possible. 

I have frequently given advice, prepared 
plans, schemes, and estimates that have after- 
wards been submitted to others, and the order 
placed elsewhere, because of the client’s di - 
honesty, or the unscrupulousness of the com- 
petitor. 

I have also received plans prepared by other 
engineers, with their names stamped on them ; 
in allsuch cases I have refuse to quote, unless 
the engineer has been paid for his trouble. 

All the tracings sent from my office are now 
stamped thus :— 

Tuts DRAWING OR TRACING IS SUBMITTED BY 
JONES & ATTWOOD, 
Or STOURBRIDGE, 
Only on the following Conditions. 
1.—That it sHALL NoT be shown to Competitors with- 
out our WRITTEN CONSENT. 
2.—Consent may be OBTAINED, and the plan subm "ted 
to open competition upon PAYMENT to us of spr 
cent. on the net amount of our estimate. 
3.—If no payment is made, or no order results, the PLAN 
to be RETURNED to us within ONE MONTH, 
4.—If you object to comply with these con litions 
KINDLY RETURN plan forthwith. 
PAN RINO vide segeuds sche sees 
and itis exceedingly rare that anyone takes 
exception to it. You are at liberty to adopt 
this methodalso if it meets with your approval, 
and I make no charge for the suggestion. 

How often have you been tempted to cut 
prices by some such remark as: “ Oh! I have 
a lower estimate than yours,” or “ Mr. Blank 
specifies a larger boiler than yours, and quotes 
a lower price, but I should prefer that you 
did the work.” In cases such as these I often 
reply, I strongly advise you to give Mr. Blank 
the order. 

Another abomination is to procure a fine 
ent price, and after screwing you down to the 
lowest possible figure, to insert in the order 
some guarantee of temperature, or penalty 
clause for non-completion in a specified time. 

Well, gentlemen, it is for you to combine 
and formulate some scheme to prevent this 
sort of exploitation. 

In conclusion, let me remark, the subject of 
this paper is heating and ventilation ; the 
latter is conspicuous by its absence, and at 
the fag end of a paper it would be sheer folly 
for me to attempt to deal with it. In the first 
place I don’t pretend to know much about it, 
and I fear that in this respect I am not alone, 


“and that judging from the results obtained in 


some of our public buildings, law courts, town 
halls, &c., that many of us are in the same 
unhappy condition. I propose to leave this 
part of the subject to others who are better 
qualified that I to deal with it. . I will simply 
remark that heating and ventilating are 
closely related, and, like twin sisters, when 
they disagree, mortification is the result, but 
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when properly regulated, satisfaction prevails. 
The heating engineer of the future will have 
to combine ventilation also, and that in large 
buildings, public halls, churches, schools, 
factories, &c. Heating plants fixed outside or 
underneath the buildings will be largely 
used, the warmed air being forced over hot- 
water or steam pipes, on what is known as the 
Plenum system, by means of fans driven by 
steam, gas, or other motive power, and the 
development of electricity in the near future 
will be such that fans, electrically driven, will 
be largely used in residental property in com- 
bination with some system for hot water or 
steam heating; architects will have to make 
provision for this in new buildings, and 
instead of “Plumber and Hot-Water Fitter,” 
the “ Heating and Ventilating Engineer ” will 
become a necessity. Well, gentlemen, I trust 
the members of this Institution will grasp 
the situation ; let your motto be good work 
well done with fair remuneration. Better 
lose an order than lose the confidence of a 
customer ; give close attention to small things, 
so that every completed contract will be a 
standing advertisement. Do not decry others 
in the same trade. T'ry to lead, let others 
follow. Don’t expect all the patronage, but 
do your best to deserve it. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Fleet Street Widening.—The Court of 
Common Council decided at its meeting’ last 
Thursday to acquire certain ground in Fleet 
Street for £10,000 in connection with the 
widening scheme. 


Moreton-in-Marsh Sanitation was the 
subject of a Local Government Board inquiry 
last week, when Colonel Durnford went into 
an application by the Campden Rural District 
Council for power to borrow £300 for works of 
water supply for the town. There was no 
opposition. 


Tong Improvements——A Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry was held last week by 
Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., into an application 
hy the Tong Urban District Council to sanction 
the borrowing of £3,000 for the improvement 
of the south side of Tong Street and the east 
side of Cutler Heights. Mr. W. K. Plunkett, 
clerk to the Council, stated that the length of 
Tong Street was 1,824 yards, and the length of 
Cutler Heights was 1,084 yards. 


Tiverton Sewerage—A Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry was held by Mr. H. 
Boulnois last Wednesday into the Town 
Council’s application for sanction to borrow 
£6,750 for purposes of sewerage and sewage 
disposal, and £500 for the purchase of Little 
Silver Cottage and Orchard for use as a 
store yard, repayment of the loan to be 
extended over forty years. After the usual 
formal evidence the inquiry closed. 


Proposed Improvements at Stoke-on- 
Trent.—Mr. W. A. Ducat held a Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry into an application made 
by the Town Council for permission to borrow 
£2,700 for the improvement and drainage of 
Hartshill Road, £2,500 for market purposes, 
£1,600 for the public baths, £1,100 for works 
of surface water drainage, £1,350 for the pur- 
pose of technical instruction, and £650 for works 
of sewage disposal, making a total of £9,360. 


L.C.C. Loans.—At the meeting of the 
London County Council on Tuesday last week 
the Finance Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, that the Council lend the New- 
ington Vestry £10,000 for electric lighting 
purposes ; the Shoreditch Vestry £10,820 for 
sewerage, paving, and other works, and £9,400 
as balance for the building of model dwellings ; 
the Battersea Vestry £13,864 for paving 
works ; and the Hampstead Vestry £5,636, the 
Islington ‘Vestry £4,200, and the Lambeth 
Vestry £4,000 for paving works. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The Dundee and District Master 
Builders held their annual excursion last 
Wednesday. ‘They visited St. Andrews and 
had a very enjoyable time, notwithstanding 
the wet weather. 


The Bristol Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion members paid a visit to that breezy 
district known as the Quantocks on Tuesday, 
last week, and very much enjoyed themselves. 


The Tenders for the Temporary Fire 
Station at Tooting, which were accepted at 
last week’s meeting of the London County 
Council, were as follows: For the brick founda- 
tions, drains, &c., £214, and for the super- 
structure £242 10s. The first tender was 
submitted by Messrs. Harding and Son, and 
the latter by Messrs. Croggon and Co., Ltd. 


The Contracts for the New Municipal 
Offices to be erected in Bow Street, Keighley, 
were let last Wednesday afternoon, the follow- 
ing being successful: — Masonry, '!'. Moore, 
Keighley; joinery, Ineson ‘Taylor, Lees; 
painting, Tillotson and Harrison; plumbing, 
J. Jackson; slating, T. Nelson and Son, Brad- 
ford; plastering, Bradley, Krischke, and Co., 


Bradford; heating apparatus, Barley and 
Clapham. 
Extension of Dundee Dead Meat 


Market,—The Markets Committee of Dundee 
Town Council yesterday accepted a tender for 
the painter work of the Slaughter-Houses, the 
sum amounting to £71 10s. The acceptance 
of the following approximate tenders for the 
extension of the Dead Meat Market were also 
authorised :—Mason and bricklayer work, 
£1,424 19s. 7d.; blacksmith and ironfounder 
work, £386 10s. 6d.; carpenter and joiner work, 
£243 4s. 9d.; painter work, £38 13s. 8d.; 
plasterer work, £16; plumber work, £91 7s. ; 
and slater work, £97—total, £2,247 15s. 6d. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: In- 
teresting Case.—In the Westminster County 
Court, on June 26th, the case of “ Henley v. 
Young and Co.” came before His Honour 
Judge Lumley Smith, Q.C., under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Plaintiff sought to 
recover seven week’s pay at £1 a week. 
Henley is a carpenter, and, having finished the 
job on which he was engaged, was given. 
notice. According to the rules of the trade 
he was entitled to one hour’s notice for col- 
lecting his tools and one hour’s pay for 
grinding them. During the hour allowed for 
collecting his tools he fell down a hole and 
injured his ribs. He had collected his tools. 
It was contended on behalf of the. respon- 
dents that the accident did not occur while 
he was working for them. He could have 
collected his tools at once, drawn his money, 
and left the job. His Honour held that 
during that hour the workman was still in 
the service of the employers, but in this case 
the accident was not in the course of any 
act of service to the employers, and therefore 
there would be judgment for the respondents. 


Arbitration Proceedings were commenced 
at the Middleton Hotel, Ilkley, last Thursday, 
in connection with a claim made against the 
Ilkley District Council by Messrs. Braithwaite 
and Co., contractors, of Leeds, for a balance of 
£838 which they allege to be due under a 
sewerage contract which they carried out at 
Ben Rhydding. The claim had been the 
subject of previous litigation, and at the 
instance of the Court of Appeal the president 
of the Bradford Surveyors’ Society had 
appointed Mr. Charles Jackson, architect, 
‘Manchester, as sole arbitrator.—Mr. Simpson, 
for the claimants, in opening the case, said 
that the most important part of the claim was 
in respect to what they alleged to be rock work. 
A clause was inserted in the contract to the 
effect that the claimants should be paid extra 
for cutting through rock, and the point upon 
which the case seemed to turn was whether 


‘The Corporation of Southend were the prt 


_with the bogus contract. 


the material in question was entitled 
considered as rock. Albert Braithwai 
member of the claimant firm, gave evidence 
with regard to the excavations. Generally, 
he said, the nature of the soil they had to g 
through was clay and rock, the latter con- 
sisting of very hard sandstone. It was neces 
sary to use the appliances generally ome 
in rock work. Cross-examined, witness den 

having said to Mr. John Waugh, Bradf 
who supervised the work, that certifying 
rock would make no difference to him 
Waugh), whilst it would be a serious matte 
to himself, and if he would agree to certify fo 
it, he (witness) would see that it was to Mi 
Waugh’s benefit. Expert evidence was giver 
to the effect that the boulders which had § 
be dealt with in the excavations should } 
considered as rock. The proceedings were ad 
journed. Se 


Engineering Notes 


The East London Water Bill, the objec 
of which is to give the East London Wate 
Company power to take further water from th 
Thames, and to spend £1,400,000 in new works 
was rejected by the Select Committee of th 
House of Lords last Wednesday. 


Edinburgh Electric Lighting Exten 
sion.—The Electric Lighting Committee of 
the Town Council have recommended th 
acceptance of estimates for the extension 0 
the boiler house at Dewar Place Station 
amounting to just over £2,000, and estimate 
for the formation of a siding at M‘Donal 
Road Station at over £2,000. 


Southend Light Railway.—At the begin: 
ning of last week Sir Courtenay Boyle hear¢ 
the objection of the Leigh Urban District 
Council to the confirmation of the order for 
the making of about six miles of light railway 
in Southend and the Leigh Urban District 


moters, and the Urban District Council wantee 
the Board cf Trade to insert a clause bin 
the promoters to widen a road to a minimun 
of 28ft.,and to complete the whole of the ligh’ 
railway within three years. The Corporatio 
objected to widen the road forthe benefit of 
the Urban District Council, especially as thai 
Council could at the end of ten years tak 
over the railway. Sir Courtenay said it was’ 
strong thing to go into another local authority 
district without their consent, but the Co 
ation were justified in resisting the clail 
the Urban Council to pay for the wide 
the road. He adjourned the case for 
parties to come to some agreement. 


Frauds on Engineers.—At the Ches 
Quarter Sessions last Wednesday, FE 
Cleaver, described as a consulting en 
was sentenced to twelve months’ hard lal 
for obtaining one guinea by false prete 
from Messrs. Stanley, Davies, and Po 
electrical engineers, Hyde, Cheshire, and 
attempting to obtain £25 from them bys 
means. Cleaver advertised for tenders fo 
electrical installation generator’s e@ 
boilers, &c., for Reading, Berks. One h 
and nine firms sent the usual guin 
which was not returned. In almost every: 
they received specifications, accompanied — 
request from Cleaver for sums varying fro 
£10, on receipt of which he promised to git 
them the contract. He asked Messrs. Stanley 
Davies, and Pollard for £25, and another. 743 
on signing the contract. They grew suspiciou 
and he was arrested. It then transpired tha 
no such works were being erected at Reading 
and that Cleaver was a bankrupt and % 
gambler. One hundred and nine letters wer 
found at his lodgings relating to postal ordet 
and cheques he had received in connec 
Cleaver de 
having acted fraudulently, and said he 
worked on the scheme for fifteen years. 
Judge described it as a deliberate swindle c 
cocted by a man of great ability. 


_ About Two Hundred Labourers employed 
y two Aberdeen timber merchants have struck 
. neo advance in wages from 5d. to 6d. per 
our. They base their demand on the fact 
iat the labourers employed by stevedores in 
discharging the cargoes are paid 6d. 


A Complaint from the Greenock 
Joiners’ Society was heard at a meeting of 
e United Trades’ Council last Thursday 

vening. It was said that a Port-Glasgow 
firm, which had obtained a contract from 
Greenock Corporation, was employing 
bourers to do work which properly belonged 
9 joiners—namely, making boxes required in 
connection with the electricity works. It was 
decided to instruct the secretary to call the 


attention of the town clerk to the matter. 


‘Building Trades Dispute.—A specially- 
mnvened meeting of the Yorkshire Federation 
‘of Building Trades was held at Leeds last 
‘week to consider a letter received from the 
mdon Order of Bricklayers, which was dated 
@ 23rd, and ran as follows :—“ At a con- 
mce of delegates from our Yorkshire 
‘branches, held in York yesterday, I was in- 
es to write your association requesting 
jhem to recognise a deputation of five dele- 
gates, with a view to the settlement of the 


along with one 
representative from each union. They 
ered, if this conference were arranged, 
© withdraw the lock-out conditionally 
don all the men returning to work to 
their old masters, whether locked-out or on 
strike, upon the old condition of wages, pend- 

g a settlement. The members of the Hull 
faster Builders’ Association are still deter- 
ined to carry on the fight until they win, 
id they complain that builders in other 
ts of the country do not apnreciate the grip 
ich the operatives have hithert> had upon 
m, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ; 


Trade and Craft. 


CHARTERIS AND LONGLEY. 


4 This firm manufacture a perfected system of 
wood block flooring, which stands out conspicu- 
ously from among the many other good floorings 
in the market because it is firm, durable, sani- 
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section of the flooring, which is securely bound 
together with the firm’s special mastic composi- 
tion. When wood block flooring is laid over 
hot-air, gas, water, or other pipes, it is a great 
disadvantage not to be able to get at them 
without disturbing the whole floor. Messrs. 
Charteris and Longley have recognised this 
fact, and have, therefore, another system. of 
wood block flooring, called the “B” system, 
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Fig, 2. 


tary, noiseless, rot-proof (the timber being 
specially seasoned and treated before leaving 
their factories), and fire-resisting qualities. 
As will be seen from Fig. 1, each block is 
dovetailed and rabbeted on the bottom at A A 
and continued to form tongues at BB. It will 
be at once understood that when the blocks 
are laid the tongues B B enter the dovetail 
rabbets, and bind them together in such a way 
as to prevent the removal of any block without 
displacing the whole floor. Fig. 2 shows a 


by which it is only necessary to unscrew a 
border and some specially long blocks can be 
lifted to enable easy access to whatever is 
beneath. Every piece of wood used by the 
firm is treated in the “ Shapland” kilns, and 
this fact alone is a guarantee of its goodness, 
Messrs. Charterisand Longley, whose head offices 
are at 31 and 32, King William Street, London, 
E.C., have always a large stock of blocks of all 
sizes,woods, and patterns at hand, and can gener- 
ally execute orders at three to four days’ notice: 


OPEN. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Old King’s Head Hotel, Broughton-in-Furness. 

G, A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E.C. 

F, W. Petter, Architect, Barnstaple. 

T. A. Buttery and S. B. Birds, Architects, Morley. 
D. Reid, Clerk, Eeclefechan. 

W. G. Gray and Son, 28, George-street, Halifax. 

J. Diggle, Engineer, Waterworks Offices, Heywood. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS 
_ DATE OF 
D . LIVERY, WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. FOR WHOM. 

= BUILDINGS— 

July 7, Leathwaite, Lancs.—Schoolmaster’s House oe .. Mrs. Gunson ... os Jo ales ac 
in 7 London, E.—Verandahs, &c., at Infirmar St. George’s-in-the-EHast Guardians... 
+ 8 Barnstaple—Shop and Premises Symons and Son ees ne 
rss: 8 Beeston, Yorks.—House eae Ate aaa J. H. Topham 

8 KEeclefechan, Scotland—Re-flooring Koom Public School... 

8 Halifax —Foundry ee re 8 ear late eco on eat me owe MI th il UY deasasans 
8 Hey wood—Offic. s, Workshop, &e. ... ee ae Water Board ... 

8 Higher Ashe, Vevon—Repairs to Farmhouse, &c. — Preston ; rt 
8 London, W.—Strong-Room ... ae ee ae .. Acton District Council 
8 Rye, Sussex—Sunday School, &e. ... ie 23 .» Wesleyan Church — 

8 Tilney All Saints’—Chapel, &c. wee ae see ~) Wesleyan Connection 
8 St. Albans —Alterations to Court House ... County Council 

8 Sandbach—Detached Villa SNE Nota Cones RAMAN Wee beh We SU came nan 


Curragh Camp, Dublin—Post Office 
Preston—County Sessions Hall a 
Aberdare—Re-slating Roof, &c., at Market 
Belvedere, Kent—Class:Rooms af 7 
Birkenhead—A dditions, &c., to Workhouse 
Forres, Scotland—Facade and Alterations 
Gloucester—A Iterations to Ventilation hs 
Lancaster—Masonry Bridge ... ns Sa ee 
Leeds —Boiler House, &e. a : 
Morecambe—Six Houses a me 

Preston, Lancs.—School Alterations 
Salford—Additions to Sanatorium .., 

Utley, Yorks.—House ... ep a 
Bradford—Wesleyan Church ... ‘i 
Hoylake, Cheshire—Converting School 

Barrow-in- Furness—A bbatoirs vo ee Ae a 
Ringwood, Haunts —Alterations, &c., to Polic2 Station 
Cymmer, Wales—Infectious Diseases Hospital ... ee 
Fareham, Hants.—Alterations,&c., to Police Station,&c. 
London, E.C.—Workshops, &c. +r vet ea ste 
Saxmundham, Sutfolk— Works Bie -P rey 
Iiford—Corregated Iron Building ... He oe 
Arnside, near Kendal—Enlarging Wesleyan Church 
Kendal—House, &. .... ae S! ise 4) 

Clara Vale, Ryton-on-Tyne—Seven Houses =Ae 
Old Hill, Staffs.—Extension of Offices> - wae 
Whitehayen—Cemetary Works ney nS a 
Beckenham—Electric Light Station - a ee 


Board of Public Works 

Lanes. County Council... ... i 
Markets and ‘Town Hall Company 
Hrith School Board... pe 2 
Guardians Fe, a4! 

Mechanics’ Institute 

School Board ... FF 

Streets Committee ... 
Workhouse Guardians 

J. H. Wilsdon 

Corporation .. ae 

Health Committee .., 


National Schools 
Health Committee ... 

County Council ae ae ou 
Glyncorrwg Urban District Council 
County Council Be, ie . 
Borough of Shoreditch 
School Board ... tes ne 
School Board... aay ae 
— Richmond ... be 
Stella Coal Compan, 


Joint Burial Committee ... 
Urban District Counci] .., 


White and Colley, Land Agents, Wrangaton, South Brent, 
D. J. Ebbetts, 242, High-street, Acton. 

— Moon, 3, Sloane-terrace, Rye. 

Old Schoolroom, Tower-street, Lynn. 

U. A. Smith, 41, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
A. Price, Architect, Sandbach. 

H. Williams, Secretary, Offices of Public Works, Dublin, 
H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston. 

H. T. Linton, Secretary, Bank-buildings, Aberd are. 
Ford, Son, and Burrows, 21, Aldermanbury, E.C,. 

E. Kirby, 5, Cook-street, Liverpool. 

J. Forrest, Architect, Forres. 

H, Medland, Architect, Gloucester. 

Borough Surveyor, Market-square, Lancaster. 

T. Winn, 92, Albion-street, Leeds, 

Marshall Bros., Architects, Back-crescent, Morecambe. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

H. Lord, 42, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 

H. Smith, Architect, Compton-buildings, Keighley. 

J. Morley, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford. 

H. and A. P. Fry, 18, Hackins Hey, Liverpool. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall,, Borough-in-Furness. 

W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, the Castle, Winchester. 
G. F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend, 

W. J. Taylor, eaty Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. 

J. Fry, Solicitor, Saxmundham. 

C. J. Dawson, 7, Bank-buildings, Ilford. 

S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 
S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


ns sf K; ey Colliery Office, Clara Vale, Ryton-on-Tyne. 
Rowley Regis Urban Dictict Council ... 


Meredith and Pritchard, Bank-buildings, Kidderminster. 
J. 8, Brodie, Engineer, Town Hail, Whitehaven. 
J. A, Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. 
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DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


July, 17 
oR lly 
> 18 
cs 18 
os 18 
* 20 
ae 21 
i 24 
” 25 
bia 27 

July 8 
” 10 
- 10 
” 10 
af 10 
” 10 
” 11 
a i 
J, 11 
” il 
aS 12 

12 
page ag 
4 13 
” 13 
4 14 
” 14 
a 14 
” 14 
55 17 
”» 18 
a 18 
” ae 
ay Si 
fe 26 
at 31 

Aug. 9 

July 11 
ne 12 
ra 12 
a 12 
” 12 

July 7 
” 8 
” 8 
” 10 
Ms 10 
Ke 11 
” 13 
PY, 15 

July rg 
” vi 
ro 10 
“A 10 
” 10 
‘a 11 
” il 
“ 11 
” 12 
” 12 
Be 12 
14 
Be 15 
” 15 
re 17 
” 19 
” 25 

July 10 
% 11 
fe, 11 
% 15 
” 18 
18 

Aug. 2 

July 10 
= 11 
ay 12 

DATE 

DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN. 


a ane ©, SS ere 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS Seay 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDINGS—Continued, i 
§tamford—Workhouse ... ba Soe Pr me 
Wimbledon—Public Baths _... ae ey ed 
Lowestoft—Electrie Light Station ... 

Dorchester and Westbur Bi SrA ‘to Passenger 
Station, &e. aie 
Warrington—Electrie Light Station 


Earlsheaton, Yorks.—Infectious Diseases Hospital 
Carlisle—Enlargement, &c., of Head Post Office 
Dartford—Technieal Schools, &. .. 

London, W.C.—Electric Light Generating Station 
Brighton—Alterations, &c., ; to Library, Museum, &c.... 


ENGINEERING— 
Longridge, near Preston—Sludge reek) Plant 
Chertsey—Steam Road-Roller ! 
Settle—Double-lift Gasholder 
Grimsby—Electrie Lighting ... aa vee 
Tynemouth—Reservoir .. Ry 
Copenhagen—Iron work for Two Viaducts 


wee eee one 


London, S.W.—Remova! of Boilers, Boiler ae is 
Southampton—Electrical Plant 


London, S.W.—Centrifugal Pump ... 
Southport—Refuse Destructor 

Shotts, Lanakshire—Laying Pipes ... 
Christiania—Brake Vans, Trucks 

Halifax—Tanks ... ber hs 
Southwold—Works of Cliff Prot ection ... ae. 
Plymouth—Gas or Oil Engines, &c. aie 4p: a 
Pembroke, co. Dublin—Hiectrical Plant ... Fe nae 
Rathmines, Ireland—Electrica! Plant ‘ 
Brighton—Concrete Groynes, and Sea-walling 

Penarth, near Cardiff—Heating Apparatus 

Chipping Norton— Waterworks Extension 
Truro—Railway .. ak : 
Warrington—Hlectric Lighting Yas 


Egremont—Electrical Plant .. eae 
East Dulwich —Laundry Machinery at Infirmary 
Glasgow—LHlectric Traction Plant 
Christiania—Harbour Works ... Si, 

Rio de Janeiro —Lease of Railways ... 

Kingswood Hill, near Bristol—Pumping Plant . 


IRON AND STRBL 
Brentford—Iron Escape Staircases . 
Hamilton, Scotland —Cast-iron Pipes. 
Spitaltields—-Wronght Iron Hurdle Fencing and Gates 
Brom!ley—Wrough! Iron Fencing ay vas 
Hackney— Wrought Iron Fencing ... ae we vos 


PAINTING 
Bradford—Painting and Colour-washing ... ise 
Romsey—Painting Fencing, Bridges, &e. . ee) 
Glass Houghton, Castleford —Paiuting School ... 
Wilsden, near Bradford—Painting .., ¥ 
Whitby —Paintiny School 
Smethwi:k—Painting Gasholders, &e. 
Nottingham—Paiating Public Gas Lamps 
Bristol—Painting, Colouring, &c., Schools 


ROADS AND CARTAGE— 
Pudsey—Street Works ... Sy We 
Hetton-le-Hole, Durham —Materials WA ; 
Leamington—Materia's rie 5 Sea 
Arnold, Notts—Road Works ... 
Kennington Park—W ood Paving 
Aspatria, Cumberland—Ashphalting 
Lonudon—Artificial Stone Paving and Wood Paving 
London, S.E.—Materials and Works 
London—Wood Paving Works, and Road Materials 
Wood Green—Road 
Woodbridge, Suffolk—Stones and Cartage... 
Bexhill, Sussex—'lar Paving, &e. Pe 
London, W.—Granite, &c. 
Barnet—Kerbing. havnelling, &e. 
Sevenoaks—Tevelling, Metalling, Tar Paving, &e. CG 
Rochester— Road Metal F ae, be ey ay 
Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite .., oat mee 


SANITARY— 
Saltburn-by-Sea—Cast-iron Pipe Sewer, &c. a sae 


Willesden—Brick and Pipe pei &e. 
Barnet—Pipe Sewers... eee 
Dublin—Drainige Works +5 
Epsom—Sewerage Works Ss Si be 
Wandsworth, S.W.—Pipe Sewers, POOLE UD ees 
South Shields—Sewer Dock, ke. ... ny. ae 


TIMBER— 
Loudon—Oak Fencing, &c. 
London—Close Pale and Rustic Oak Fencing 
Bromley—Oak Fencing... whe 


‘THE BUILDERS’ 


FOR WHOM. 


Union Guardians... des ved Bate 
Urban District Council 

Corporation ... 

Great Western Railway Co. 


Electric Lighting and ise ids Works 


Committee... er) 
Joint Hospital Board. + Se 
W1.M. Commissioners of Works .. ih 
Urban District Council _.., bea ae 


County Council ae oy, 


Urban District Council ... Aid ee 
Urban District Council ine 
Gas Company ... oct ess “cf 
Corporation Bhs Hy We aes 
Corporation .. ie ites 


Danish Ministry of the Interior 


London County pana vo 
Corporation pee 


County Council Ase ee a ae 
Corporation ms Au ; 
District Committee ... - 

Norwegian State Rlys Admiuistration.. te 
Highways Committee 

Corporati Ont ny 455 

Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 


Urban District ponncit Si; viv a 
Town Council .. es 


School Board .. wind an rae 
Towu Council uy 

Great Western Railway Co. “eh 
Corporation ... ra oF 


Wallasey Urban District Council 

St. Saviour’s Union Guardians ... ap 
Corporation .. is aes mal 
Harbour Management Aid 
Brazihan Government a Pri 
West Gloucestershire Water Co. — 


Union Guardians... ies ae ae 
District Committee... ASB ee ii 
London County Council ... Es 
London County Council ... aot 


London County Council .., ¥e oe 
Technical College ... ote vs sie 
Rural District Council ... ae a 
School Board ... ond Ue Be bat 
Schow: i" 


Board ... wee sen es 
School Board ... ; 

Gas Committee 

Lighting Committee 

School Board .., 


Urban District Council .., te nae 
Urban District Council ... ae des 
Corporation 

Urban District Council ane 
London County Council .., awa 
Urban Pistrict Council Rae 
County Council 8 
Lewisham Board of Works 

County Council as Ea 

Rura! District Council... ae ns 
Urban District Council ... At aos 
Ealing Urban District Council ... owt 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 

Corporation ... 5 
Melford Rural District Council .. airs 


Urban District Council ... A Sie 


District Council : 

South Mimms Rural ‘District Council ... 
Corporation .. A 
Rural District Council 


Board of Works es 
Corporation .., a ved oF 
County Counel ms a 4 


County Council zi Waa 
London County Council .,; 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. 


July 8 
” 18 
‘9 27 
Aug. 1 
Sept. 1 
No date, 


London, W.C.—Electric Lamp Standards and Brackets 


Tendring—Sewerage Scheme .. 
Plumstead—Municipal Buildings and 1 Public Library .. ave 
Halifax—Twelve Shops .. 

Otley—Isolation Hospital 


nee tee 


Dunoon, . Argyllshire —Court House and Police hina 


Beeston—Church and Sunday Schools 
Sydenham, S,E.—Band Stand 


£30; £20... 


tee tee wee aoe 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


£10, £5.., ce nad 


£21 

£100, £75, £50... 
£50, "£25 PE 
£30, £15 


1 


tee teeeee 


£31 103,, £15 15s., £7 ws, 


JOURNAL 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, if 


» Sua 


J. H. Horton, 50, King-street, South Shields. 
R. J. Thompson, fs Hiil- road, Wimbledon. — 
A. BE. Pridmore, 2, Broad- street- buildings, E.C. 
Engineer, Bristol Station. 


J. Deas, Municipal Offices, Warrington. 
Holtom and Fox, Architects, Westgate, evans 
H.M, Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, 8.W. 

D, F. Brow, Organising Secretary, Suimmerhill-rd., Dartfo ox 
Architect's "Department. 13, Spring-gardens, a ae 
F, J. C. May, ‘own Hall, Brighton. : fs 


T. S. McCallum, 52, Corporation-street, Manchester... 
J.F. Stow, Surveyor, Chertsey. a 
J. Waugh, Sunbridge- Shaviben Bradford. 
M. Petree, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. ~ 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
Oberiugenieur "der Staatsbahnanlagen, Hoventlovsgade L 
Copenhaz xen V. 
Sane oe 3 “Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.1 
R. 8. Linthorn, Town Clerk, Municipal Oitices, Southa) 1] 
ton. ua 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8. 
R. P. Hirst, Borough Engineer, Town Hali, Southport. 
J.and A. Leslie and Reid, 72a, Georze- street, Edinbu 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S. Ww. ; 
E. R. S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax, 
F. Ball, Borough Sucveyor, Town Hall, Southwold. 3h 
J Mansergh, 5. Victoria-street, Westminster. wey 
R. Hamm ond, 64, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. we } 
a Hammond, 64. Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Bd Cs May. ‘Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Brighton. - 
Seddon an! Garter, Architects, Bank- buildings, Cor 
T. Mace, Town Clerk, Chipping Norton. 
Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 3 . 
Preece and Cardew, 13, Queen Anne’s-gate, Wes 
minster, 8.W 
5 ee Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhi 
Kirkland and Capper, 17, Victori i-street, Westminste 
J. Younz, 88, Reniie'd-street, Glasgow. 
Commercial Departineut, Foreign Office, 5. W. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Otfice, S.W. a 
E. D. Martin, Engineer, The Birches, Codsall, Wolve 
hampton, 


Clerk, Union Offiess, Isleworth. 
0% and A. Leslie and Reid 724, George-street, Edinbu 
Parks’ Depurtment 9. Spring- beth feus S. : 

Parks’ Depariment, 9, Sprim -gav deus 8.W. ‘ 
Parks’ Department, 9, Spring-gardeus, 5. pha 


‘= 


J. Nutter, Secretary, Bridford. ; ‘a 
J. Je vey, District Surveyor, Market-place, Romsey. — 
C. A. Phillips, Clerk, Ca-tie-stveet, Castleford. I 
W. Neal, 9. Wellington-street, Wilsden, near ios d. 
R. Gray, Clerk, Whitby. 

B, W. Smith, Gasworks, Rabone-lane, Smethwick. — 
City Fuzineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. : *. 
W. Adams, Clerk, Board Oifices, Bristol. Bh 
J. Jones, Surveyor. Council Offices, Pudsey. : 
G G. Foster, Surveyor to Council, Hetion-le-Hole, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall Leamington, 
J. R, Swift, Front-street, Arnold. 

Parks Department, 9, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
F. Richardson, Clerk, Aspatria. 

Parks’ Depar tment, 9. Spring-gardens, S.W. j 
Surveyor’s Department Ti wa Hall. Catford, 8. E. ‘a 
Parks’ Department 9 Spring Gardens, S.W. oe 
Vigers and Co., 4, Frederick’s-place, Old J: ewry, E.C. 
J.B. Davison, Survevor to Council. Woodbridge. Sy 
G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. On 
©. Jones, Enginear, Publie Buildings. Ealing, ~ 
WY ce Mansbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet. a 
J. Maun. Surveyor, Council Offices, Argyle road, Se L 
W. Banks, City Snrvevor, Gui'dhull, Roche: ter. 
W. Carver, Surveyor, Long Melford, Suffolk. 


G.S.L. Bains, Surveyor to Council, Millton-s 5 
burn-by-“ea, 
O. C, Robson, Public Offices, Kilburn, N.W. 
W. H. Ma: sbridge, 49, Hivh- street Barnet. 
S. Harty, City Engine>»r, City Hall, !)ublin. 
Beesley, Son and Niviolis Lt, Victoria-st.. Westmi i 
The Clerk, Offices, “ast Hill. Wandsworth, S.W. 
S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chaps 
Shields, 


Parks’ Department, 9, Snring Gardens. S.W. 
Pai ks’ Department, 9, Spring Gardens, S,W. 
Parks’ Deparepents 9, Spring Gurdeus,. 8. aN 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


Bueviyos! the Vestry of St. Martin‘in-the-k 
Hall, Charing Crogs-road, W.C. : 
District Council. i 5 
Edwin Hughes. Clerk, Vestry Hall, Maiev spear P 
Barstow and Midgley, Solicitors, 8, ‘Harrison-road, 
C. V. Newstead, Clerk, Wharfedale Union rr 
Committee, Union Offices, Boroughgate, Ot 
M. Sinclair, Clerk to the County Council, och 
C. Nichols, St. John’s-grove, Beeston, Notts. 
W. Gardiner, Secretary, The COrysta1 Palace 
Sydenham, S,E. ‘ : 


eT ere fi 
a PDO x pie cd eee 
lement, July 5, 1899. | 


? roperty and Land Sales. 


HAM PARK, WALTHAMSTOW,— The very 
uable freehold building estate of nearly 40 acres, 
nown as Higham’s Farm, beautifully situate con- 
isuous to the well-known Higham’s Park Woods and 
ke (one of the prettiest portions of Epping 
‘oresb), adjoining Woodford Golf Links, and seven 
inutes from the railway station, the whole being 
mirably adapted for development as a residential 
Iding estate. 


ESSRS. KEMSLEY will SELL the above 

4 by AUCTION. in One Lot, at the Mart, on 
IDAY, JULY 21st, at Two. 

articulars of R. Outver, Esq., Solicitor, 1, Corbet 

ct, E.C., and of the AuctronnErs, 41, Bishopsgate 

: os AN dope! E.C., and at Woodford Green and 

mford. 1 


Berpay, JULY 10th, 1899.—TELSCOMBE CLIFFS 


AND SALE, between Brighton and Newhaven.— 
160 choice Seaside Building Sites will be sold in a 
Marquee on the estate at Half-Past Two p.m. Pay- 
ments by instalments. A special train of first-class 
carriages will leave Victoria at 10.5 and London 
Bridge~at 10, Calling at Clapham Junction and East 
Croydon. Return tickets, including luncheon, 5s. 
ay be had of the Auctioneers. 


Meer HARMAN BROS. have been 


: fayoured with instructions from the Cavendish 

d Co. Limited, to SELL by AUCTION the Third 
‘ortion of the above estate, on MONDAY, JULY 10th, 
HALF-PAST TWO. 

Particulars and plans may be had of Messrs. Warp, 
Bowtk, and Co., Solicitors, No. 7, Kivg-street, E.C. ; 
of Messrs. Hooxer and Wess, 4, High-street, Croydon ; 
va Messrs. FAIRBROTHER and Co., 26, Queen’s-road, 
Brighton ; of the CavenpisH LAnp Co. LIMITED, 68, 
ictoria-street, Westminster ; andat the AUCTIONEERS’ 

ces, 75, Aldermanbury, Guildhall, .C. 


BLEY HILL ESTATE (near Park and Tower).— 
Sixty lots of very valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, free from tithe and land tax, in a rapidly- 
Increasing, convenient, and accessible district near 
udbury (L.and N, W. kK.) and Wembley Park (Met. 
i Some of the lots having frontages 
to Harrow-rouad are suitable for shops, and others with 
frontages to a new road, well sewered and kerbed, 
afford choice sites for villa residences, which are 
‘greatly in demand. The property being ripe for 
evelopment offers an opportunity for the creation of 
ground rents. Gas and water obtainable. Purchase 
_ money by instalments, with 10 per cent, deposit. 


AV Rk. WALTER HALL will SELL the 

above by AUCTION, at the WILLESDEN 

NCTION HOTEL, on MONDAY, JULY 10th, at 

EVEN precisely. 

Particulars of Messrs. WoopBRIDGE and Sons, Solici- 

ae Uxbridge, and 7, New-sqjuare, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; 
1d of the AUCTIONEER, 38, Chancery-laue, W.C. 


SALE DAYS for the Year 1899, 


Messrs. 

AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 

BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. beg to 
ounce that the undermentioned dates have been 
ed tor their AUCTIONS of FREEHOLD, Copyhold, 
id Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Life 

terests, &c., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 


. B.C. 

Other appointments for intermediate Sales will also 
arranged, 

_ Thursday, July 6 
Thursday, July 13 
_ Thursday, July 20 
Thursday, July 27 
Thursday, Aug. 3 
Thursday, Aug. 10 
Thursday, Sept. 21 


essrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO. publish 
_ the advertisement columns of ‘‘The Times,” 
standard,” aud ‘‘ Morning Post,’ every Saturday a 
ist of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 
jue on the first of every month a schedule of proper- 
es to be let or sold, comprising landed and residential 
tes, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, City 
ffices and warehouses. ground-rents, and investments 
nerally, which will be forwarded free ot charge on 
plication.—No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple Bar, and 18, 
Broad-street, E.C. 


Thursday, Oct. 12 
Thursday, Oct. 26 
Thursday, Nov. 16 
Thursday, Nov, 23 
Thursday, Dec. 7 
Thursday, Dec. 14 


By order of the Executors of the late owner. 


the Valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as 

*Royal Dockyard Wharf,’ Lower Woolwich-road, 
§.E., together with the Fixed Plant and Machinery 
and Goodwill of the old-established TIMBER and 
BUILDERS’ MERCHANT’S BUSINESS, as a going 
concern, and the LEASE of the adjacent Waterside 
PREMISES, known as “‘Mast Pond Wharf,” will be 
offered for SALE by Public AUCTION in One Lot by 


JT ESSRS. BRADSHAW, BROWN, and CO. 
_ at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, H.C., on TUES- 
JAY, JULY 25th, 1899, at One o’clock precisely. 
The Freehold Property (built by the British Govern- 
ent) has a granite embankment to the River Thames 
f about 400i1t. ; and a frontage of about 442ft. to Lower 
Oolwich-road, with three cartway entrances there- 
m,and comprises an area of about 24 acres. Two 
nite-pave 1 slipways, one 235ft. long, 53ft. wide. 
‘Mast Pond Wharf”’ has a frontage to the river of 
it 100ft., and contains an area of about three- 
ters of an acce, 
e Lease has an unexpired term of about seven years, 
rental of £150 per annum. 
OHN BaRLeETT, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Bush-lane, E.C. ; 
eres Offices, Billiter-square Buildings, E,C., 
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CITY OF LONDON. 
City Improvemeuts,—By order of the Corporation. 
‘o Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, Restaurateurs, and 
others. Offering an opportunity of securing one 
of the finest sites for licensed premises. 

In the heart of the shipping, wine, Colonial, and corn 

trade centres. 

The valuable Free LEASE of the important corner 
Building Site, together with the License thereto 
attached, now occupied by fully-licensed premises, 
the Mercantile, and the adjoining property known as 
126, Fenchurch: street, E.C. 

Having a frontage of about 36ft. 5in. o Fenchurch- 
street, and about 43ft. 2in. to Fen-court, which is now 

‘ being widened, and wiil form an important thorough- 

fare, with an enormous pedestrian traftic, the whole 

covering an area of about 1,374 square feet. A free 
lease for sixty-five years will be granted at the mode- 

rate ground rent of £300 per annum. ; 
ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. 
will SELL the above by AUCTION, ati the Mart, 

E.C., on WEDNESDAY, JULY 19th, 1899, at ONE 

o’clock precisely. 

Plans, particulars, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained of the ComprroLLER or the City ENGINEER, 
Guildhall, E.C.; or of the AuctionrERS, No. 51, Cole- 
man-street, E.C.; 313, Clapham-road, S.W.; and 
Ilford, E, 1 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street; Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 

e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I,B.A., Perchard 
oe 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 

1weun, 


RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CARDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 13’ 


octagon, 12s. to 16s. per ewt.; Chisels, 6d. lb. ; 
Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from jin., 
44d. 1b.—E. Deaury, Moore-street, Sheffield. 4 


UANTITY SURVEYOR wishes to SHARE 


occasional use of OFFICE with an Architect; 
Strand or Holborn preferred ; state terms, which must 
be low.—Box 1116, Office of BurnpERS’ JoURNAL. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Theocharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceading four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


ARPENTER and JOINER.—WANTED, 

as General Shop Foreman, a competent MAN to 

take entire charge of Carpenters and Joiners. Must be 

used to machinery, staircases, handrail, and good-class 

joiuer’s work.—Apply, giving full particulars of capa- 

bilities and salary required, to Francis THopDAy and 
Co , Ltd., Cambridge. 1 


W ANTED by a leading firm of builders in 
the West of England, FIRST-CLASS 
GENERAL FOREMAN ; One accustomed to Terra- 
Cotta preferred.—Write, stating salary required, to 
‘‘ Builders,’’ care of Messrs. Deacons, 154, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C. 2 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIS- 
TANT REQUIRED. Well up in quantities and 
specifications preferred.—Apply by letter only, statiag 
age, salary and qualifications, to H. F. G., 41, High- 
street, Newport, Mon, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Thres insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted. 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—*‘ Sur- 
veyor,” office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 26 


| ates R ASSISTANT (disengaged), 
e four years varied experience in Architect’s and 
Surveyor’s Office; good draughtsman; usual office 
routine.—Box 1099, BurtpERS’ JouRNAL Office. 1 


RCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—Tem- 

porary ASSISTANCE RENDERED in Quanti- 

ties, &e., either by commission or the hour, by 

experienced Surveyor; references given,--H, RB, A., 
30, Fontarabia-road, Clapham Common, 1 


TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE 


Dividitore London,” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

ManaGer, JOHN B. THORP, Arcuirxct & SuRVEYoR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 18838. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PERCE eis ethics) « WON EP EONING Xie 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 
s. d 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Limes or under ... ive ye epee OLD 
Each Additional Line... wen pikes Aart 8h: 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under .., eh us Pl wks! 
Each Additional Line... ve a ciety Oe 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) an we 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... 500) ERG 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 6 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


United Kingdom ae 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) ¢ 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W. 


Advertisement Representatives for London; 
Messrs. HASTINGS BROS., Limited, 
Mowsray Houses, 

NorroLk STREET, 
Stranp, W.C. 
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‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley. 
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ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE, 


Adamant. Urinal Ran é.. 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 3 


INSIDE SIZES. Three Persons as shown. 


Length. Height. Depth. — 


Height. Width. Depth. 


Large ... ove) 4 Ulla. ne sted 510s aerted ON: weonkhe oe it. jin. sft. A itt. 7 
Medium ... 6ft.  4ft. 7in. ft. gin, 
Medium oo» 4210... 20iN. jo 13iN, With Divisions on Top Facings. ; 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. No Marble or Slate, which are absorbent, ; 


vequired. 


} ae PM | 
i i Aisa 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire-Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Contauaay 


Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire- aes Automatic Cites wit! 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES, LARGE, Mepivu 
For Two Persons ... ize BIO IT 10 £14 p70 Cheaper Ranges Quotations given “oa \ 
For Three Persons, as shown siete AO TiS iAvO 2257550 ; a : re. 
For Four Persons, : ee OO TED 2815 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any numbe 
For Five Persons, # see) 2 40-27, 6 34 16 oO ey 
For Six Persons, 4 eee SO A 42-6.0 J Buff Glaze. of persons. © 
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TWYFORDS, Ltd., “‘ Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanley y 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY STREET, 
_ MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. - ae 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Is the amateur’s 
increasing pre-oc- 
4 eupation with art 
and art matters an advantage or not? In 
considering this question, the effect of his 
competition with the artist must be left on 
ono side, though that is a considerable factor 
since it may lessen the encouragement given 
to the professional artist to attempt great 
things, and so indirectly affect the matter, 
for it is the effect upon art and not upon the 
artist that is in question. At first sight one 
would say that it must be advantageous. In 
photography, which its practitioners claim 
to he more or less an allied art to painting, 
and which the practice of many painters 
ap pears to imitate, the work of the amateur 
is often better and more artistic than that of 
the professional ; in literature, too, it is not 
always the man whose. profession it is to 
write who produces the most charming and 
striking stories, or expresses himself most 
beautifully, and the amateur in art is free 
from many necessities which constrain and 
hamper the professional. For instance, the 
question of whether his work when finished 
wi ll find a market, need never occur to him, 
md he may give himself with a quiet mind 
producing the absolute hest, as far as he 
is capable of so doing; and if he should 
wish to express his thought in a rich and 
expensive material, or require costly things 
to copy or to use as suggestion, it is easy for 
him to procure them since he does not have to 
consider whether the expenseis justifiable. And 
vhile every professional man’s imagination 
ends to become case-hardened and to run in 
certain grooves, the amateur’s fancy, being 
quite unfettered by necessities and less staled 
¥y constant use, should be fresher and less 
iventional, so that the charm of unexpect- 
edness might reasonably be looked for in his 
conceptions ; and he should be the inventor, 
whose ideas might be taken up and fruitfully 
worked out by others. On the other hand, 

his lack of technical training is likely to 
lead him to attempt things which are beyond 
possibilities of the material which he is 
mploying, and to conceive of effects in one 
which can only be yrsduced by the com- 
ination of several; and even when the 
nagination has not conceived such impossi- 
bilities it is often the caso that his training 
S 0 t been sufficiently severe to enable him 
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is the Amateur an 
Advantage to Art? 
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to fully express what he desires, so that his 
work may fail of the impressiveness which it 
would have if the execution did not lag 
behind the conception, and of the admiration 
which under happier cireumstances would be 
its meed. For too much liberty sometimes 
renders the imagination sterile, and the 
craftsman who knows his craft and the 
material in which his designs are to bo 
executed often finds stimulus and suggestion 
in tho very limitations which to the amateur 
or the half-trained man are vexatious and 
hampering. When the amateur has given 
sufficient time and attention to any craft to 


Wee 


NAVE ROOF OF CAWSTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


enable him to master its difficulties and gain 
the suggestiveness which underlies them, 
his work is indistinguishable from that of 
the professional, and in fact he becomes 
professional to all intents and purposes, save 
that he does not, or at least did not, compete 
in the market. The extravagances of 
amateurs are occasionally suggestive to the 
trained eye, but at this late period of the 
world’s history it is exceedingly difficult to 
conceive anything which shall be at the same 
time new and good. Plenty of apparently 
new things appear, but anything which 
strikes one as good is generally found on 
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analysis to have its roots in some design 
made centuries ago by some unnamed erafts- 
man, and to be merely a fresh development 
from one of those unnoticed impressions 
which the sensitive brain of the observant 
man is continually recording with automatic 
precision. And this no doubt is the reason 
of the curious feeling which often comes over 
the designer, when, having made a thing 
which he recognises to be good, he is beset 
with the impression that he has’seen it before 
somewhere, an impression which is sometimes 
so strong as to make him doubt his own 


8.8. G. 


originality. 


CAWS TON: CHVRCH: 
NORFOLK 


DRAWN BY J. HERVEY RUTHERFORD, 


TH illustration on this 


Cawston Church, page is a sketch of the 


Norfolk. nave roof from the roof 


loft of Cawston Church, Norfolk. This roof 
was originally painted, but few scraps are 
now left to show it. The sketch was one of 
a number by Mr. J. Hervey Rutherford, of 
yarious subjects, which were submitted this 
year for the Pugin Stadentship prize granted 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and were placed first by the examiners. Others 
of the series are illustrated in our issues for 
February 8th and 22nd, and further sketches 
will appear in future issues, 
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THE association of archi- 
tects with engineersis more 
necessary now than over. 
The old builders were essentially “ all round 

mei; construction, artistic design, utility, 
sculpture, decorative detail—nothing escaped 
their eye, nothing was too large or too small, 
too prosaic or too poetical, for them. Such 
a unity of art cannot be expected now, but 
co-operation in the arts is indispensable, and 
Pugin’s theory of architecture holds good for 
all time; we must build “ ornamented: con- 
struction, not constructed ornament.” Our 
older engineers, the men who founded the 
great profession of civil engineering, though 
not aiming at the wstheticism of the Classic 
or Gothie builders, had yet something of their 
spirit ; they did net separate use from beauty ; 
iu their designs they had some regard to 
surrounding structures. The rigid separa- 
tion of professions is becoming very injurious 
to London; what sort of designs should we 
have had if it had prevailed when the two 
finest of the Thames bridges were built ? 
Here are two simple effective designs both 
due to architects: in our day they would pro- 
bably have been entrusted to engineers; 
would the result have been as satisfactory ? 
The truth is that engineering should not be 
allowed to elbow ont architecture ; better far 
that architecture should extend its influence 
over engineering. The elder Rennie gave 
London Waterloo Bridge, a monumental 
structure in which he showed himself to be 
both architect and engineer; with nine equal 
elliptic arches, each of 120ft. span and Dorie 
columns in pairs, though not strictly coupled, 
flanking every pier. The whole effect is ex- 
ceedingly grand, and drew from Canova the 
remark that it was one of the three things 
which were worth coming to London to see, 
the other two being Somerset House, with 
which it combines, and Wren’s church 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Sir John 
Rennie, his son, designed London Bridge, 
with its five arches, also elliptic but unequal, 
the centre arch of 152ft. 6in. span, the two 
next of 140ft., and the two outer ones of 
130ft.; severely simple, and with a certain 
business-like plainness not unsuited to “ the 
City ;” at either end a fine tower enters into 
the view—St. Magnus with its light lantern, 
cupola, and spire, on the Middlesex shore; 
St. Saviour’s Gothic pinnacles on the Surrey 
side. These two great bridges may be con- 
trasted with Blackfriars Bridge, which lies 
midway between them; more ornate, but not 
more telling, with red granite columns, 
capitals representing Thames waterfowl—an 
excellent piece of detail—and a cast-iron 
balustrade; at either end are immense 
pedestals for statuary which, of course, 
remain untenanted. It seems incredible 
that almost immediately adjoining it to the 
east a railway bridge of the most common- 
place design has been allowed a raise a 
hideous network of lattice girders, and 
immediately beyond it another whose design 
is no better; the view of the bridge being 
quite ruined, and a fine architectural vista 
reduced to chaos. Surely here was a case of 
“how not to do it.” Parliament and the 
Corporation of London must take the blame 
for so shameful an injury to London’s river; 
the architects aud engineers, if left to them- 
selves, could have struck out something 
better than this. It certainly exemplifies the 
evil effects of treating use and beauty as 
two separate and even hostile influences; no 
vast collections in museums, no “Science and 
Art Department,” can atone for the public 
injury inflicted by this ridiculous fiasco, to 
which Europe presents no parallel. 


Architects and 
Engineers. 
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On Reflection. 


Some rather queer pro- 
ceedings were brought 
to light in the course of 
an action decided last week at Liverpool. 
The Toxteth Board of Guardians sought to 
recover from Messrs. C. O. Ellison and Son, 
architects,.of Liverpool, the sum of £1,563 
for alleged professional negligence. The 
case occupied the attention of Mr. Pollock, 
Q.C., the official referee, for five days, but 
the main facts may he briefly stated. Messrs. 
Ellison were employed by the Board of 
Guardians to carry out a design they had 
submitted in competition for the extension of 
the infirmary buildings. Colonel Ellison, 
the principal partner in the firm, in accord- 
ance with his usual practice, made out his 
own quantities, and on the basis of these 
quantities tenders were invited, and that of 
Messrs. Kelly Bros. for £34,909 was accepted. 
The quantities, it was alleged, were “ over- 
loaded” to the extent of £1,065, so that the 
Guardians had to pay that sum in excess of 
what they would have paid had the quantities 
been properly taken out. Moreover in the 
carrying out of the work cheaper methods of 
construction were adopted; instead of the 
glazed brickwork mentioned in the quantities 
which was to be employed for lining corridors, 
kitchens, and sculleries, the defendants allowed 
the contractors to use to a great extent salt- 
glazed bricks and plastering; yet no deduction 
was inade in the certificates, the Guardians 
being charged with the full amount. In a 
second contract between the Guardians and 
Messrs. Kelly to build three additional pavi- 
lions for the infirmary, it was alleged that 
certain brickwork mentioned in the bills of 
quantities was not carried out, although paid 
for. The figures of the clerk of works showing 
that the quantities were overloaded by £1,065 
were not disputed by the defence, and the 
official referee, holding that such overloading 
constituted gross negligence, gave judgment 
for the plaintiffs for £1,000 and costs, their 
counsel having intimated that his clients 
would be satisfied with that amount. 


‘* Overloading ’’ 
Quantities. 
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Mr. Evuison’s explana- 
tion of his method of 
taking out quantities was 
that he left a margin for contingencies, 
taking the measurements more fully than 
was absolutely necessary, because from long 
experience he found it in the interests of his 
clients to do so. If quantities were taken 
out net, the builders, he said, to cover their 
risk, generally put on a price varying from 
5 to 10 per cent. ; but if builders knew there 
was a margin in the quantities they would 
put the price very much lower. The defence 
quite failed to prove any such custom in the 
profession, and it is difficult to see how such 
a plan can be defended. In the present case 
the tender of the builder’s was admittedly 
£1,065 more than it would have been had the 
quantities been properly taken out; we do 
not wonder therefore that the official 
referee refused to admit that such an 


arrangement could be other than inimical 
to the interests of the client. It is only 
fair to Mr. Ellison to say that no charge 
was made against him of any fraudulent 
intention in the matter. But it is pretty 
obvious that, if quantities are to be subject 


An Explanation 
and a Moral. 


to a fictitious inflation to cover contingencie 
the door is opened for all manner of shad 
transactions ; an unscrupulous man—and n 
profession is free from such—might b 
inclined to inerease the quantities i 
order to increase his own commission, 0 
to enter into a dishonest collusion with th 
builder for the sharing of profits. Wer 
the profession generally to act accordin 
to Colonel Ellison’s theories, the architec 
would be almost inevitably an object ¢ 
suspicion to those who employed hin 
In the course of the action comment. wa 
made on the position occupied by the cler 
of works, Mr. Hallard, who seems to hay 
been appointed not by the architect, but b 
the guardians; it was suggested that tha 
gentleman acted as a sort of detective 
watch the architect and the builder. 
cannot see in the evidence much ground f 
such a suggestion; Mr. Hallard’s relation 
with the architect and the guardians we 
certainly somewhat unusual, but he seems t 
have acted with perfect fairness and p 
priety. Our point is, however, that if are 
tects generally were to condescend to sue 
questionable practices as those admitted by 
Messrs. Ellison, there might grow up | 
demand on the part of clients, especially o 
those responsible for public buildings, tha 
the clerk of works should be independent 
and to a certain extent the overseer of t 
architect. Such a state of affairs would bi 
intolerable to any self-respecting man ; tht 
architect must be, like Czsar’s wife, above 
suspicion. : | 


“T CANNOT be fettered 
an official position,” sa 
Mr. Walter Crane th 
other day in reply to an interviewer. We ar 
not in least surprised to hear it; we alway 
thought Mr. Crane was that sort of man, an 
were therefore neither surprised nor disa 
pointed to learn that he had “ behaved a 
such,” and resigned his position as principal 0 
the Royal College of Art. When Mr. Cran 
accepted the position, not without reluctance 
he fondly hoped to effect some much-neede 
reforms. He hardly gauged, apparently, th 
strength of the forces that make against pi r0- 


Prometheus 
Unbound. 


would be trained to become decorative artist 
not merely drawing masters. One step 
this direction he has succeeded in taking | 
the establishment of a class for stained gla 
work. His brief tenure of office therefe 
has not been altogether barren of result int 
direction of reform, and although it would 
doubt take several centuries for the Sot 
Kensington authorities fully to assimilate 
ideas, there is no knowing what progr 
might be made if only a succession of refor 
ing principals could be assured. Mr. Cra 
has no doubt effected a stirring of the d 
bones, and it is to be hoped his success¢ 
will see to it that the faint signs of an 
spirit are not allowed to flicker out agait 
Mr. Crane’s resignation is, no doubt, a loss 
the students—though he has not altoget 
severed his connection with the school, 2 
ceased to be finterested in its work—bt t 
the world of Art at large it is undoubted! 
gain, as it allows Mr. Crane, now that he 
freed from the irksome restraint of o 
harness, to devote more time to those lit 
and artistic labours in which his geniu 
free scope, <a 
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THE DESIGNS REVIEWED. 
By EDWARD S. PRIOR. 
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()\NE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR 
drawings were brought before me, and I 
have been asked to make a general report upon 
this “architectural output,” as well as to 
select what appeared most likely to meet the 
special demand for which this competition was 
instituted, The immediate observation must 
be upon the number of competitors who would 
seem in feeling or attainment unfitted to put 
upon paper the idea of a common-sense house. 
Some seventy drawings, about half of those 
competing, had immediately to be set on one 
side; yet, if put upon the site and required to 
build, instead of to design, one cannot believe 
that so many would have failed to create 
something possible. One must, presumably, 
lay it at the door vf the highly artificial con- 
ditions of modern architecture that here some 
seventy professing architects have been found 
spending each a week of his time in elaborately 
recording absurd or impossible “ designs ” for 
what is a commonplace necessity of life—a 
simple home to be lived in. 

The particular conditions indicated for the 
guidance of this competition no doubt seta 
problem of some difficulty, but there was no 
excuse in them for sending in plans that must 
cost £10,000; for putting in drawing-rooms 
and morning-rooms that were not asked for; 
for arranging great conservatories and aqua- 
riums; for magnificent and costly decorations ; 
extravagances, which were most often accom- 
anied ‘by impossible arrangements, ignorant 
mstructions, and general proofs of incapacity 

“design.” Yet not a few of these 

seventy, who had immediately to be set aside, 

were neat draughtsmen, who had expended 

themselves on many _ sheets, stretched 
and framed; upon printings of titles that 

must have taken many days ; upon perspectives 

of elaborate perversity. Whereas one sheet of 
plans and elevations with pencil writing was 

_allthat was needed to express the idea of the 
sompetition—and the idea was the only thing 
n question! One may say that practically in 
10 case has the perspective. been of service in 
ecommending the competitor—in many cases 
it has emphasised the vulgarity of his con- 
septions that lay dormant in the elevation ; or 
has thrown a doubt upon the plan by the 
echnical deceit of its picturesque representa- 
on. 

The given conditions of this house-building 
lade an interesting study; there were to be 
net special difficulties of plan, of aspect, and 
f cost. There was asked as to plan, that 
here thould be a “ sitting-room hall,’ two 
toreys in height, and this ina “long, narrow,” 
ad therefore, at the cost, low house made a 
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fliculty, for the required number of bedrooms 
ould not-be got directly over the ground floor, | 


EL 
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which the accommodation prescribed, and the 
cost strictly limited. Extravagant ground- 
floors and passage halls were necessarily ruled 
out as not attempting to solve the problem; 
but there were devices of value in putting 
a best bedroom suite on the ground, or in 
making the servants’ bedrooms come among 
the offices. Since, however, these seemed to 
need a special adaptation of habits, which it 
would be unsafe to assume, preference has 
been given to the idea of taking some of the 
bedrooms into an attic, as long as this was 
managed to enhance and not disturb the 
desired effect of a “long, narrow” house. 
Secondly, as to aspect, it was asked that the 
principal rooms should look north-west, thus 
reversing the best arrangement. But since a 
good aspect is a quality more valuable toa 
house than any prospect, it has been judged 
that light and sun must be provided for the 
sitting rooms as well as this north-west view. 
The arrangements have therefore been pre- 
ferred which set the boudoir and study to 
the south-west and the offices to the north-east, 
where the drainage could go with least expense ; 
and a twisted ground-plan to secure at once 


all these advantages has been taken as an. 


eccentricity justified by its practical success. 
Thirdly, the cost has been stated as wished 
for between £1,500 and £2,000. No competitor 
has sent in a plan that could on any possibility 
of good building have been completed in the 
neighbourhood of Hythe for suchasum. Itis 
stated by many that they could build what 
they propose for 6d. a cubic foot. This is an 
assertion of such practical ignorance, or insin- 
cerity, that as arguing ill for the future 
practice of the competitor, it has been judged 
to rule him out. The price of building in the 
south-east has risen some twenty per cent. 
in the last three years, so thata country house 
there can now scarcely be built for 9d. a cubic 


foot, and for this price it must be planned and 
constructed with the knowledge of a practical 
economist. The condition of cost has there- 
fore been taken to imply the absence 
in this house of all costly extravagance, 
the ruling out of all expensive “ features,” and 
the provision of simply ordinary good building 
and ordinary house-fittings. But it is not 
good building to use deal as external timber 
work, and solid oak would be found very costly 
—not cheaper than brick, as some competitors 
seem to assert. Nor can thatch be assumed to 
be less costly than tiles. The drawings have, 
therefore, been judged as they show a prac- 
tical knowledge of the economical use of their 
materials. And since for this house the lowest 
price that could be suggested is £2,500, any 
plans that come within 10 per cent. of that 
figure, at 9d. a cubic foot, have been taken as 
reasonable, 

Besides the above three governing conditions 
there were given suggestions by the employer 
as to the sort of house he would like—that it 
should be “long and narrow,’ of “oak and 
thatch,’ with any or every “kind of angle 
and window,’ and fourthly, with an in- 
dividuality in its design which should dis- 
tinguish it. Such suggestions as these are of 
great value to the architect, since out of such 
material the artist in building creates his art. 
But such instructions must be taken with the 
common-sense view of the employment of an 
architect—that he is valuable to his employer, 
because he has a taste trained to deal with 
such suggestions as the above, and within 
the limits of that taste produces an individual 
creation. Many of the competitors, instead _ 
of this sane view, have read in these instruc- 
tions a free invitation to torture building into 
“effect” and introduce the “bits of design ” 
that magazines illustrate. Indeed, many of 
the specifications read as if they were the 
fashionable puffs of some fashionable archi- 
tect, where, as ground-bait for clients, “ cosy,” 
* quaint,” and “ medieval,” jostle one another 
in every sentence. 

One competitor drops into poetry, but adds 
that he will pay strict “business attention 
to every detail, if selected!” Such literary 
expressions have been taken as harmless 
effervescence, but any signs of “cosiness ” or 
“ quaintness” or “medisvalism,” if detected 
in-any plan, have ruled its author out. 

Judged upon the above principles of criti- 
cism, I have placed the drawings with the 
mottoes “ Yew,” “ Hros,” and “ Alfio” as best 
meeting the conditions. There are faults in 
all three, but they are such as could ke 
remedied without prejudicing the main ideas. 
The first has cleverly managed the angle or 
twisted plan, and the provision of extra bed- 
rooms in a tower, though there are some 
defects and superfluities in arrangement. 
A common-sense and workman-like use of 
oak and thatch distinguishes his con- 
struction, and his house could be built 
for about £2,500. So too could that of Eros, 
who makes a successful use of timber and tile 
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and gives a compact plan though somewhat 
marred by the fashionable“ nookiness.” Alfio, 
out of thatch and timber, shows a successful 
idea, but his plan needs overhauling, and as 
drawn it would cost £2,750. Its suggestions 
of internal detail are happy. [The design of 
“Yew” was published in our last week’s 
issue; those of “Eros” and “Alfio ”are 
given in the present number.—Hd. ] 

The design of “Quex” would be still more 
costly, but the notion of his plan is good, and 
his elevations could be much improved by 
simpler treatment. “ Caractacus” shows a 
sensible oak construction used for a simple 
and pleasant exterior, but inside his boudoir is 
all “nooks” and some have strayed into the 
kitchen, rendering that necessary apartment 


unusable. “Torso” and “Martello” both 
have sent attractive and sensible ideas, 
which might easily have been _— placed 


first, if they had been more worked out to 
reduce their cost. “Pippa” has failed in not 
making his hall sufficiently a sitting-room. 
“Thislixum,” “Ogee,” and “Try” were other 
designs of interest selected from a class of 
some twenty-five, which included, besides the 
above, “Christian,” ‘ Quercus,” ‘ Barbara,” 
* Gordon,” “ Simplex,” “ Thatch I,” “ Cypress,” 
“Long and Low,” “Build,” “Red Roof,” 
© Heather,” “ Black Spot,” “ Habitacle,” and 
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“Casement.” These last, though all with 
merits, were judged upon some point or other 
to have strayed too widely from the common- 
sense of the conditions. Another batch of 
some forty were considered as not quite reach- 
ing the level of the above, and, finally, some 
seventy seemed convicted of some patent 
extravagance, which might have occurred to 
their authors as such. 
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The following is the description and speci- 
fication accompanying the plans submitted by 
the winner of the seeond premium, Mr. Harry 
Percy Sharpe (“ Eros”’) :— 

The drawings show a quiet design based on 
the old half-timber houses of the medieval 
times, and, in accordance with requirements, 
is kept as low as possible, the overhanging 
eaves in most cases coming down to bedroom 
floor level. It is proposed to treat the exterior 
in stucco all over, with wood timbering of oak 
dressed with oil and left to gather a natural 
colour from atmospheric effects. All exposed 
brickwork to be built of 2in, sand-faced bricks, 
with 4in. joints built Old English bond. The 
roofing is shown on the drawing as tiles, but 
thatch would suit the design equally well. A 
sundial is shown on the south-west elevation. 

Tue Pran.—On entering through the cosy 
porch, which is provided with a seat and 
could be used as a shelter/from the morning 
sun, and, looking to the left, a very pretty 
and cosy effect would impress you. 

Tue Haut, with its rich red dado of 2in. 
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sandfaced bricks and small round oak base 
and polished oak floor, quaint low-rafted 
ceiling and low settle, carrying the eye along 


to the cosy corner, with its stone fireplace and | 


beaten copper hood, is cheerfully and well 


lighted from four-light windows. The plain | 


wall on the right would form capital space 
for exhibiting pictures. On proceeding 
further into the hall, you get a quaint old 
English effect, with the oak timbers and 
plasterabove thered brick dado and plain archi- 
traves giving a substantial and old world air 
to the hall. Above is the gallery, really form- 
ing part of the bedroom corridor, and so 
situated that it would make a capital music 
gallery should the occasion arise, and yet it 
throws a considerable addition into the hall. 
The hall is well and cheerfully lighted from 
both ends, and is so planned that tea or break- 
fast could easily be taken in the ingle nook. 
Tur Dinine Roomisa well proportionedroom, 
22ft. llin. by 16ft. Gin., conveniently placed 
in relation to the kitchens, and in the event of 
a large gathering could be used in conjunction 
with hall and boudoir by throwing open the 
double folding doors, thus opening up the 
delightful vista to 56ft. Gin. I would propose 
eventually to panel dining-room up to a height 
of 6ft. in dark oak, with plaster frieze and a 
very small plaster cornice, but the panelling 
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could be left out for the present, and dado 
and base moulds fixed, and the dado filled in 
with strained canvas. There is a cosy ingle 
which could be successfully treated with a 
beam and substantial wood fireplace and old 
Dutch tiles, the fireplace itself being con- 
structed with an exposed brick arch. The 
are to have exposed joints as in the 
all. 

Tue KircHeEns are arranged in a handy yet 
private position with respect to the rest of the 
house. Instead of providing a scullery and 
kitchen I have provided a best kitchen and a 
rough kitchen. The best kitchen could be used 
as a cheerful breakfast-room as it has a south- 
east aspect, and in the evening could be used as 
a servants sitting-room. The rough kitchen has 
a cool aspect and has a quarry floor and is pro- 
vided with a sink and copper. Both kitchens 
are provided with a range. The back door is 
so arranged that a view of anyone there is 
obtained from either kitchen. 

THE LARDER is very cool, as itis lighted from 
north-east and has a quarry floor and quarry 
settle. 

Tue Coats can be got under cover from back 
porch which is paved with 2in. quarries in 
cement, 

THe CuinA Pantry is provided with sink 
and quarry floor, and is conveniently situated 
with regard to dining-room and kitchens. 

A CrioaKroom and Lavatory with quarry 
floor is arranged under the stairs near the 
front entrance. 

Tue Srupy has a cheerful aspect and is 


| quietly situated; it is entered off the hall. 


evening. 
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Tur Lapy’s Bouporr is a quaint room 
octagonal end. A pretty little fireplace co 
be formed on one side of octagon with white 
marble sides and copper hood. <e 
Te GARDEN is reached from the hal 
a spacious verandah, floored with qua 
which would make a delightful lounge i 


Tne BepRoom PLAN is reached by a 
staircase of oak, well lighted by half Jai 
and the bedrooms open out on to a 
straight corridor, the end being balustra 
form gallery to hall, the ceiling to be low ¥ 
exposed joists. ~ ; F 

A Dressine-Room is provided in connee 
with bedroom No, 3, and a wooden hir 
window opens into upper part of hall, w 
would be useful and quaint. ae 

Beprooms Nos. 4 AND 5 are en suite, 
No. 4 would be convenient as a child’s rc 
as it would be under close supervision of : 
one in No.5. No.5 is a cheerful, airy x 
for an invalid, and a nurse could occupy N 

Tur Arric is reached by a small stairo 
landing, which is shut off with a door. | 

Morar to be one part freshly burnt g 
stone lime from Bredon to three parts ¢ 
sharp sand. Be 

SLEEPER walls where necessary. MS 

Dame Course to all walls of slate in cement 
Build stout hoop-iron where required at lev 
of first floor and at all plates. a 

Point WALLS OF LARDER, w.c., coals, an 
whitewash same. 5 

PARGE AND CorE ALL Fivzs with cow d 
20-gallon boiler in kitchen. Sink of g 
stoneware with wood drainer. 9in. by 
air bricks under all boarded floors. All 
dow cills to have lead drip. a 

UNDERGROUND CisTERN for rain wat 
under coals, lined with cement, and to | 
overflow connected to drains. F = 

Woopworkx. — All. constructional tim 
except those exposed to view and wrough 
be of spruce. z pS ae 

Joiners’ work, except where otherwise 
fied, best red deal. Raney 

All rafters, studs, and joists 16in. cen 

Dining-room and hall 5hin. by 3in. re 
on sleeper walls. 

All joists showing in hall and dining: 
&c., to be 5in. by 4in. red deal, wrough 
jack plane only, and to be morticed into 
where necessary. Other joists Jin. b 
spruce, and cross-bridging where 
All beams, where necessary, either Qin. | 
or Yin. by Yin. deal, jack planed. a 

Staircase and gallery in hall, and all intern 
and external half-timbering, to be of 
Oak newels to staircase. Roof to be fo 
of wall plate 44in. by 3in. red deal ; 
7in. by 4in.; gutter board, lin.; fi 
$in.; valleys, llin. by 24in.; ceiling 
3in, by 2hin.; rafters, 4in. by 2in.; n 
and spiked to wall plate. 

Upper floors, Gin. by lin. red deal; 
where not otherwise stated, to be 4in. 
red deal. Bess og 

Windows in general to be formed of 
3in. frames; 3in. oak cill to have proje 
lead; cill under 2in.; sashes to open o 

The whole work to be finished in. 
manlike manner from 4in. details and 
drawings. aa 
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THE THIRD PREMIATED D: 
The following is the description a 
fication accompanying the plans submit 
the winner of the third premium, Mr, W 
Mitchell (“ Alfio”) :— i. 
These drawings have been prepa 
due regard to the conditions of competi 
has not been thought advisable to m 
many corners, &c, such as ingles to 
places, and a lavish amount of oriel 1 
because with the accommodation giv 
conditions, one can only arrange the r 
a most comfortable manner; also 1 
idea of having the elevational constrv 
simple as possible, so that in cubing 
contents it may come within the li 
£2,000. age 
The various rooms, hall, dining-room, si 
boudoir, have been arranged on plan Ww! 
respect to their aspect.- _ = 
The hall has been planned as 
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ommunicating with other rooms; but, at the 
ame time, the fireplace end of hall is free 
rom any of this crossing, also being protected 
rom the draught. 

The stair and lavatories have been placed in 
convenient position for the entrance and the 
oms on ground floor. 

Thatch has been chosen as the roof covering, 
eeing that it is cheaper, and gives a more 
ict uresque effect to the elevations; the roofs 
kept simple to avoid the necessity of 
valleys, &c. 

ALLSs.—The walls are rough casted, so 
phat the bricks need not be specially coloured. 
The number of bedrooms in the conditions 
is in excess of the accommodation on ground 
floor, so that in order to provide five good bed- 
ooms and three servants’ bedrooms on first 
Joor it has been found necessary to make a 
overed yard, and build over the coal-place, 
yhich is all included in the cubing up. At 
the same time this yard would be found a con- 
fenience in wet weather. Note that the coal- 
lace would only be about 5ft., the wood being 
talked in the remaining 4¢ft. 

GARDEN AND Approaon.—The garden and 
ying out of the grounds is not included in 
fhe £2,000. - 
Nore on Estimare.—The estimate is based 
it a very low price, being 6d. per cube, so that: 
he details would be carried out in the simplest 
orm. The woodwork would all be deal, and 
he stonework would only be used for sills, 
nd these would only be 3in. thick. In the 
ubing the dimensions have been taken from 
nd to end, and every projection with height 
iaken from the bottom of foundations to half- 
yay up the roof. 
where there is only one floor. “ 

Watts Over One AnoruEer.—All the walls 
vill be brick, being nearly always built from 
round right up to roof. 


Notes on the Materials to be Used. 
Diaetne, Erc—The ground would be exca- 
vated for trenches, drains, etc, also the 
in. of surface of ground would be removed 
rom the site of house to a place directed by 
he architect. P 
ConcreTtor.—The concrete for trenches 
ould be composed of one part of Portland 
vment to seven parts ballast and broken 
stone or brick as directed. 
similar layer Gin. deep would be placed 
der all the wood floors. 
A layer Gin. thick would be placed under 
aved or tiled floors. 
’ Drainace.—The drains would be laid to 
ply with local by-laws, and be tested by 
er when completed. The drains would be 
f the best tested stoneware socketted pipes, 
aid to even and regular falls, with manholes 
r inspection with cast iron sealed cover. 
resh air inlet and vents taken up to ridge of 
of. If the drains are to be connected with 
}main drain there would be an inspection 
hamber with special trap, fresh air inlet, &c. 
All pipes except w.c. pipes will discharge 
ito open gullies and be trapped off from the 
main drain. ; 

Concrete Bup.—Portland cement concrete 
2d to all soil drains. 
Down Pires.—R.W.P. at entrance 3in. CI. 
ith head in lead; lin. lead R.W.P. from oriel 
love dining-room; R.W.P. from end gable 
) water tank. 
Haves Gurter.—Half round eaves gutter, 


ith maleable iron brackets fixed to rafters, 


Brickwork, 


The bricks would be hard, well burnt, with 
metallic ringing sound when struck. Fair 
rface or a good colour are unnecessary. 
Arcurs.—Rough arches in cement over all 
penings for doors and windows. 

SLEEPERS AND F'enpERs.—Half-brick sleeper 
lis honeycomb and one brick fender walls 
‘ground floor. 

a tN Cement.—All the piers (small) 
d half-brick walls. 

f'ituEs.—The flues as shown with withes 
in. outer Yin. 

Damp Course.—D.C, of slates in cement at 
pproved level. 

Rk Face anp Wuiren.—The internal 
is of w.c. (servants’), scullery, and larder, 
coco 
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wine and beer stores, lamps, are to be fair faced 
brickwork with struck joints, twice limewhited. 

Arr Bricxs.—To ventilate under floors pro- 
vide and fix 9in. by 3in. terra-cotta air bricks 
(approved pattern), and form channels through 
wall for same. 

ScunueEry Sink, &c.—A 36in. Twyford’s No. 
651 B. stoneware sink, white glazed outside 
and inside, with 2in. lead waste to same, with 
3in. brass grating and core piece soldered in. 

Stoves.—In all the rooms but dining-room 
and hall the stoves would be stock pattern. 
Dining-room and drawing-room would have a 
simple dog grate. The chimney pieces and 
tiles would be designed. . 

Pavine.—All the offices and corridor of ser- 
vants’ part would be paved in tiles in cement. 

YarD would be asphalted and laid to fall 
towards gulley. 

Thatcher. 


Straw.—The roofs to be finished thickness 
of 9in. with thatching of good hard, stiff rye 
straw, grown on poor land. 

Veraus.—Fair verges, valleys, and hips. 

Lacine.—Wood lacing for thatched roofing, 
about 15in., wide securely penned in. 


Mason and Slate-Mason. 


Stone Steps. — All outside steps except 
main entrance to be 3in. thick. 

Srone Winpow Cinus.—Will be 6in. by 
3in., weathered and throated grooved for 
weather bar. 

SLATE SHELVING.—Fit up larder with lin. 
slate shelves as shown, supported upon half 
brick bearers—ditto in beer and wine cellar. 


Carpenter and Joiner, 


Distance Apart.—No. joists. should: be 
further apart than lft., unless roof rafters 
which are 18in. apart. 

SLEEPERS.—4in. by 3in. deal. 

Watt Pruares.—44in. by 3in. 

GrounD Foor Joisrs.—Would be 44in. by 
2kin. 

“First FLoor.—9in. by 2in. with herring 
bone strutting. 

Roor.—Rafters’ ties 4in. by 2in., and 18in,. 
apart ; trusses 4in. by 2in.; Ridge 9in by 1lin. ; 
Wall Plates 43in. by 3in. 

EHaves.—The ends of rafters carried over 
walls with 3in. by 2in. tilting fillet running 
along ends. ; 

Gantus.— Short purlin’s projecting 1ft. 
Gin. with 1} boarding under and supporting 
thatch. 

FLooRING.—lin. yellow batten flooring, with 
mitred ends to fireplaces. 

SkirTING.—6in. by lin. skirting to all 
rooms. 

Front Door.—Frame, 43in. by 34in. Door, 
7ft. by 3ft. 6in. by 23in. double rails and 
styles, the centre panel of 14in. material, part 
of top tube glazed with lead lights. 

GARDEN ENTRANCE.—2in. 3-panel 
upper panel with lead lights. 

InstpE Doors.—Four panelled, moulded. 
Copper letter plate and electric bell push. 

FLoor For Box-Room anp CistTernN.—A 
floor to be provided in cistern room and 
box room. 

Winpows.—Casement windows, posts and 
head rebated 44in. by 3in.; sashes 2in.; copper 
fixings, &c., with scribing mould to brickwork. 
Parts fixed and parts to open on hinges. 

Butter’s Pantry.—To be fitted with 
shelves and sink and cupboards and all 


door, 


complete. 


Picture Rarn.—ltin. by 3in. moulded 
pictue rail in dining-room, study, boudoir. 

STAIRCASE AND Hay FrnisHina.—The stair- 
case will have 11ft. treads by Ift. risers, with 
lin. cut strings fixed on the one side, against 
2in. moulded panelling between stair and 
entrance; and other side against 4tin. wall 
between stairand hall. This wall plastered on 
both sides, with 7in. by lin. carved mahogany 
French polished coping, with fillets under to 
correspond with fillets forming panelling in 
wall. 

Watt Panuts,—Panelling in hall is made 
of plaster with grounds fixed to wall at 
intervals, and fillets 24in. by 4in, nailed to 
grounds, and with coping moulding to panelling 
4in, by 3in. i 


Pos1's.—Outside post to porch 10in. by 10in. 
square. 

Post in hall going to ceiling 10in. by 10in, 
square, and carrying purling 7in. by 6in. with 
3in. ribbed pieces. 

GALLERY.—F oor joists are carried through 
with 9in. by 3in, trimmer on face supported by 
6in. by Gin. posts, Gallery front 2in. panelling 
with mahogany top. 

WEATHER Boarpine on N.W. elevation is 
composed of 14in. boards, the form being 6in. 
wide, and the back boards 9in. Run verti- 
cally, with grooves at each joint to prevent 
capillary attraction. 

CornicEs.—Plain cornice in plaster. 

Plumber. 

CISTERN AND SArge,—800- gallon stout 
wrought-iron galvanised rivetted cistern, with 
stay-bars, overflow, &e. 

Warer Service, Barus, LAvarory. 

Hor-Watser Sysrem.—tTested cylinder. 

Guazine.—The_ reception-rooms din. best 
plate glass, the others sheet. 

PAINTER AND PAPpERHANGER. 


The Cost. 

Cubic contents 79,911 cubic feet, at 6d. per 
cubic foot = £1,997 15s. 6d. 

ErRAta.—In our article in last week’s issue 
the design by “ Pippa,’ mentioned in the list 
of highly commended designs ag the work of 
Mr. W. L. Dowton, was not by that gentleman 
alone, but in conjunction with Mr. Alick 
Horsnell, of Chelmsford. Also the authors of 
the design under the motto “Christian,” in 
the list of commended designs, are Messrs, R. 
Wynn Owen and Frank I, M. Owen. 


IN A SAXON VILLAGE. 


By F. H.. CHEETHAM. 


fe little village of Schénfels is situated 

on either side of the great highroad mid- 
way between Zwickau and Reichenbach, in the 
south-west corner of the kingdom of Saxony. 
The word “ picturesque” best describes our 
feeling concerning Schénfels. That word, I 
am aware, May mean anything or nothing. It 
is vague and indefinite, and is too often used 
to describe a class of buildings that are totally 
devoid of any architectural merit and wholly 
unsatisfactory, Yet such buildings are often 
pleasing to the eye. And so our Saxon village 
is picturesque, though there is not a house, or a 
building of any sort, in it that has any archi- 
tectural pretension; yet the aspect of the 
village is eminently pleasing, and at nearly 
every step we take we are face to face with 
self-painted pictures which are a source of 
never-failing delight. 

This part of Saxony is thickly populated, 
and very go-ahead. Busy manufacturing 
towns are dotted all over the land, yet between 
these centres of industry the yellow cornfields 
wave, and the dark pine forests whisper, under 
a blue and smiling sky. It has a strange 
beauty of its own, has this undulating Saxon 
land; a beauty that grows upon you, that 
impresses itself upon your imagination, and 
gives birth to a thousand fancies that one 
cannot see with the natural eye. And itis in 
the midst of this beauty that Schonfels lies. 
The houses climb up the hills on each side of 
the road, which here fringes the margin of a 
large sheet of water into which the little brook 
expands in the centre of the village. Crowning 
the summit of the hill, round whose base the 
road here winds, stands the old castle, a pro- 
minent object in the landscape for many miles 
around, and seeming to keep a silent but sleep- 
less watch over the little community. Super- 
stition is still rife, and the castle is looked 
upon with a superstitious awe by many of the 
villagers, who believe that a dread fate over- 
hangs the old building in consequence of all 
the evil that has been perpetrated there in 
times past. 

Julian Hawthorne wrote, twenty years ago; 
that the cottages in German villages were 
“mostly two-storied boxes smeared with stucco 
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and gabled with red tiles. They are not real 
cottages,” he continued, “but only small, in- 
convenient houses. They have a temporary 
artificial look, conveying the idea that they 
have been made somewhere else and set down 
in their present situation quite by accident, to 
be tried in a new place to-morrow. German 
toy villages,” he concludes, “ are more accurate 
copies of the reality than our years of discre- 
tion would have supposed.” This description 
will well serve for our Saxon village. The 
lack of t he home instinct in the people makes 
the possession of a garden a superfluity, and 
very few of the houses here possess one. You 
enter, generally, straight from the road, and 
the houses are mostly “two-storied boxes 
smeared with stucco.” The walls are strongly 
built, and the upper storey is usually con- 
structed in timber, and the roof tiled. This 
“ half-timber work ” has little of the beauty of 
that in many of our old country houses in 
England. It is severely constructional, super- 
fluous uprights being rarely, if ever, used. 
The spaces are, therefore, wide and either filled 
in with plaster, or with bricks on edge showing 
a large face of about eleven inches by five and 
a half, and of a pink colour. Often, however, 
the upper part of the house is slated, the 
slates being hung in a variety of fanciful 
patterns, and sometimes highly touched up 
with paint, especially in the gable ends. Or, 
again, the whole face of the upper storey is 
boarded with rough boards entirely innocent 
of the painter’s brush. The appearance of 
this naked boarding is, however, eminently 
pleasing to the eye, though we cannot help 
wondering how long such work will last. The 
older houses in the village all follow this 
pattern—a pattern to which the term “ pic- 
turesque” is peculiarly applicable. “A pic- 
turesque house,” someone has said, “is one 
which, though meant for use, is practically 
inconvenient to the verge of uselessness.”’ 
These houses do seem, to us English at any 
rate, very inconvenient, though to a Saxon, 
who wants little else than a place to sleep in, 
they may be everything that can be desired. 
The Saxon villager, and not the villager only, 
but the dweller in the town, knows not modern 
comforts. He is content to live as his fathers 
lived, except that perhaps he rides a bicycle, 
and concerns himself little about sunshine in 
his house and still less about ventilation. He 
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will sit in apparent comfort on a July day in a 
room with closed windows and door, and with 
a large stove performing its duty in the 
corner. Everything in his house is dark. 
Dark wall-papers, painted ceilings, dark and 
massive furniture, dark heavy window curtains. 
A certain oppressiveness pervades his dwelling, 
and we come to attach an altogether new 
meaning to the dying words of Goethe, “ Light, 
more light!” Light, that is indeed what 
the Saxon wants in his house. Not that he 
objects to the light, indeed he lives in the 
summer months much out of doors, but simply 
that he has never thought of taking the 
sunlight into his house. In one house in our 
village, an English-born housewife has intro- 
duced the sun along with certain English ideas 
into the furnishing and decoration of her 
rooms. She has got rid of the native oppres- 
siveness, and the natives themselves, though 
feeling strange at first in such surroundings, 
acknowledge that rooms so furnished are 
pleasant to live in. 

The more recent houses, however, erected in 
Schénfels, are built wholly in brick. The 
brickwork is generally left to be covered at 
some future time with stucco, but may stand 
many years before the coat of plaster is 
applied. In the meanwhile, the appearance of 
such buildings is far from being pleasant, as 
the bricks used are of a common quality, 
roughly set, and with wide open joints. These 
houses seem to be eternally crying out for 
someone to come and hide their ill features 
with a veil of stucco. They are the first sign 
of the new spirit in Schénfels, but already the 
village has taken a further step into the nine- 
teenth century, for already there has arisen a 
modern Renaissance villa in yellow brick and 
stone, which has quite the appearance of 
having been imported direct from the nearest 
town. It is convenient, no doubt; it is roomy 
and perhaps more healthy than the old square 
boxes with their red roofs, but it is not 
picturesque, and we cannot help but regret 
that it has found its way here. Alas! itis but 
the forerunner of others, for no new houses will 
be erected in Schénfels on the old pattern. It 
will henceforth be honest, nineteenth century 
building, and the village, as the town, lies doomed 
in the eyes of the artist. For you cannot but 
be profoundly conscious that these people have 
no regard for the past as faras their buildings 


are concerned. The new is always admired 
more than the old, although it may have 
nothing to recommend it but its newness. 

The church at Schénfels is a plain stuccoed 
structure, with a characteristic German tower, 
It might not be far from the truth to say that* 
as a building it is positively ugly. It has, at” 
any rate, no pretension to architectural 
beauty. It is in a shockingly neglected con- 
dition within and without, yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, or it may be by reason of it, there is 
something pleasing about the general appear- 
ance of the building, which, unlike the two- 
storied boxes, seems to have a natural connec- 
tion with the spot on whichit stands. Yellow, 
dirty, and possessing nothing of the beauty of — 
holiness, there is nevertheless a charm of 
neglected Nature hanging over it, which 
makes us almost fain hope that the efforts that 
we hear are being made to build a new house 
of God will be unsuccessful. It occupies the 
summit of a gentle hill, down whose southern 
slope the churchyard falls, and whence a 
glorious view is obtained over miles of corn- 
land to the great pine forest beyond. There 
is a strange fascination about this neglected 
churchyard. As the evening shadows fall the 
little company of dark cypress trees stand 
out like so many black sentinels around the 
old building now growing dark against the 
western sky. It is a romantic spot which has 
vividly impressed itself on ourmemory. But 
our peaceful evening thoughts are likely to be 
rudely disturbed when we come in the light 
of God’s sun to look at the house that men 
have maintained to His honour. We are 
bound to admit that the people do Him little 
honour here, at any rate outwardly. Inside 
the church has an equally neglected appear- — 
ance. It is filled with stiff backed wooden pews. 
and galleries, all painted, at some dis 
time, white and gold, but now shockingly 
dirty. Damp—the place is never heated— 
and dust are left to do their work. The altar 
and its precints call loudly for the free use of 
the broom and pail, and over all lies a heavy, 
depressing air in no way calculated to help in 
the joyfulness of worship. The pulpit is part 
of the reredos. A large opening high up over. 
the altar is approached by @ flight , of 
wooden steps from behind, and from here the 
pastor addresses his flock. A portrait of 
Luther adorns the front of the gallery, on 
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which is carved the date 1730, which was 
evidently the year that these galleries and 
pews were put in. When the church itself 
was erected I was not able to find out. Over 
the doorway in the tower is the date 1627, 
with two shields of arms much defaced and 
the name Margarita von Wissenbach. Close 
to the churchyard gate is a small square 
building, bearing the date 1771, which is 
worthy of notice. It is the burial place of 
a neighbouring family, and has a gracefully 
curved slated roof surmounted by two wrought 
iron finials of pleasing design. 

On the hill opposite that on which the 
church is situated, and rising high above it,” 
is the old castle of Schénfels, which keeps 
within itself even to this day, we are told, the 
spirit of the evil that has been wrought there 
in the days that are gone by. We can picture 
to ourselves the robber barons descending on 
the helpless merchants who passed along 
the road beneath. My imagination will not 
allow me to ask whether the road then existed; 
I prefer to believe it did without questioning. 
You are shown at the base of the round tower 
the dungeon into which the prisoner was 
thrown while awaiting the arrival of the 
ransom that was to set him at liLerty ; but 
anything like a true history of this castle I 
have not been able to discover. To the Saxon 
the past is a “long time ago.” Dates are 
needless luxuries. Not that with some search- 
ing they are not to be found, but when holi- 
Jaying there is sometimes a certain attractive- 
aess in vague stories that allow full play to 
yur imagination, and permit us to believe just 
is much as we wish to believe. Under such a 
spell we cease to seek for “ information,” and 
ake things as they are. And so I find myself 
elieving all kinds of impossible stories about 
he old schloss at Schénfels. Without any 
etensions to architecture, its patchy yellow 
tuccoed walls and red roofs give the castle a 
jicturesque appearance, harmonising very 
ompletely with its surroundings. It seems 
0 have grown out of the hill top, and to be as 
losely rooted there as are the trees that 
urround it. For miles around it can be seen 
vertopping the waving cornlands, and from 
far it seems always to be welcoming us back 
mce more to the village; for in spite of its 
vil name, we cannot help but entertain a 
indly feeling towards the old castle. What 
ould Schinfels be without it? A climb up 
8 round tower, which rises straight from the 
round in the inner grass-grown court, reveals 
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a wonderful panorama of the country round. 
The rooms are deserted and bare except for 
dust and a few old pieces of furniture, which 
for some reason have not been taken away. 
The chapel presents a melancholy appearance 
of neglect. It is very small, but contains a 
wooden gallery, the front of which is decorated 
with grotesquely crude paintings. An 
elaborately carved pulpit strikes one with its 
hideousness of designand colour. Dust is over 
all. The castle has belonged since 1750 to 
the Von Rémer family. At present they 
reside at Steinpleis, near Werdau. Before 
this date it belonged to the Von Deskau 
family. A book in the chapel bears the name 
of Adelaide von Deskau, 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, SCHONFELS, 


Picturesque! Yes, there is no other word 
to describe it; the old castle is picturesque, 
whether viewed from within the grass-grown 
court with its wooden galleries, or from afar 
over the yellow fields. And not least 
picturesque is the old forester who makes his 
home here, and to whose kindness we owe 
the privilege of seeing the interior. 

It is not yet the nineteenth century at 
Schénfels, and it is sometimes hard to realize 
that you are here in the immediate vicinity of 
many big and growing manufacturing towns— 
Werdau, Zwickau, Reichenbach, Neumark, 
Mylau, Netzschkau. Yet Schonfels itself is 
as romantic and beautiful a village as one 
could desire. But a change seems bound to 
come sooner or later. Everywhere the new 
Germany is fast pushing out the old, and 
closed in between so many great centres 
of industry, the aspect of the country is bound 
to undergo a change. I suppose it is inevit- 
able, yet from an artist’s point of view it is 
regrettable. In all the towns round about the 
old picturesque buildings are disappearing to 
make way for modern Renaissance structures, 
possibly more healthy and convenient, but far 
less interesting. In themselves many of these 
new buildings, at any rate in the towns, are 
not unpleasing, but their presence will not 
compensate us for what we have lost. In 
Zwickau, in Reichenbach, in Mylau, in Plauen, 
the old buildings are fast disappearing. Soon 
all will be painfully new. But the change is 
more to be lamented in the country than in 
the towns. Things seem to be going ahead in 
this part of Saxony, and it may be safely pre- 
dicted that Schénfels will grow in size, and 
with its growth will lose much of the delight- 
ful old-world appearance that is its to-day. 


Royal Exchange Decorations. — The 
latest addition to the Gallery of Historie: 
Panels in the South Ambulatory of the Royal 
Exchange was unveiled last week. The panel 
represents Queen Elizabeth being received by 
the then Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Gresham, at 
the opening of the first Royal Exchange. It 
is the work of Mr. Ernest Crofts, R.A., and 
shows the Queen seated on a white charger, 
the details of the picture being excellently 
worked out, even to the study of an attendant 
strewing herbs in her Majesty’s path. Mr. 
G. Greville H. Palmer presented the fresco to 
the Gresham Committee, on behalf of the 
Mercers’ Company, 
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DISCUSSION AT SHEFFIELD. 


A MEETING was held on Friday, June 30th, 

at the Cutler’s Hall, Sheffie1ld,to consider 
the question of the “ Statuary Registration of 
the Profession.” The subject was introduced 
by Mr. Ellis Marsland, whose paper was fully 
reported in our last week’s issue. In opening 
the proceedings, the chairman, Mr. T. Walter 
L. Emden, president of the Society of Archi- 
tects, said that he and his colleagues were 
there, not in any way in opposition to other 
societies, nor with any desire to place them- 
selves in the fore front of the battle which 
necessarily must be fought some day, in regard 
to the question of the registration of architects. 
He was very anxious that the Royal Institute 
of British Architects should take the matter up. 
They had several times passed resolutions on 
the subject, but so far they had done nothing 
more, and there were not a few members of 
the profession who felt that the time for 
passing pious resolutions had gone. ‘The 
doctors, the surgeons, the dentists, the lawyers, 
almost everybody connected with a profession 
had the rule of compulsory examination in 
force, and it seemed absurd that the men 
who had so much control over the pockets and 
the health of the public should be placed in 
such a position that anyone could enter their 
profession. Anyone could to-morrow place a 
brass plate over his door announcing him- 
self as architect and surveyor without any 
special education at all—the oilman, the coal 
merchant, or anyone could do this. He men- 
tioned the oilman and coalman because they 
had instances of these two doing something of 
that kind. ‘To his mind the necessity for 
registration must be apparent to everybody, 
and all they wanted was that the subject 
should be pressed forward and the profession 
placed on a better footing as early as possible. 
It was no use saying that they had an 
examination twice each year, because the 
examination was not compulsory, and did 
nothing to protect those in the profession. 
The whole thing lay in a nutshell. Was it or 
was it not necessary that those who wished to be 
members of the oldest profession in the world 
should have a compulsory examination before 
they could start in practice? He thought 
every sensible man would say it was necessary, 
and would also say that there should be 
a system of registration. There was such a 
system in every other civilised country in the 
world, and it seemed to him that England— 
the first country in the world—was very much 
behind hand in this matter. 

Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary of the 
Society, then read his paper on “The Statu- 
tory Registration of the Profession,” after 
which Mr. F. Vallance moved “That this 
meeting cordially approves the principle of 
the statutory examination and registration of 
architects, and is of opinion that it is desir- 
able in the interest of the public and the 
architectural profession to promote a Bill in 
Parliament for the attainment of this object.’ 
He remarked that it was quite true as the 
chairman had said that almost anyone—a 
builder’s foreman, a clerk of the works, or any 
other person could put up a brass plate and 
practice as an architect. They wanted to put an 
end to this, and to stop it they were proposing 
a Bill for the Registration of Architects. It 
was all very well for leading members of the 
profession, men at the top of the tree, to be 
indifferent on the matter, but he thought it 
was the business of all connected with the 
profession, including those at the head of the 
profession, to do what they could to improve 
the profession, and to protect those who 
were coming into the profession from the 
evils which they were suffering from to-day. 
It was also important that the public should 
be protected from these unqualified practi- 
tioners because it was necessary that their 
buildings, both domestic and public, should 
be artistic and healthy, and carried out on 
the most scientific principles. The position 
taken up by the Royal Institute up to the 
present time was against Registration. He 
knew the view held by some members of the 
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Royal Institute was that shortly the letters 
F.R.LB.A. or A.R.I.B.A. would be looked upon 
by the general public in the same way as the 
letters M.R.C.P. or M.R.C.S. or L.R.C.P. are 
looked upon in the medical profession. But 
he could not go that length. He could under- 
stand this position being taken up if the 
examination were compulsory, and if no one 
could practice who had not passed the exami- 
nation. But without such a compulsory 
examination how could the hopes of those 
members be realised when they knew full well 
that there were hundreds of men practising 
as architects, and who would continue to 
practise, who could never hope to get admis- 
sion to the Institute. If they obtained a Bul 
this condition of affairs could and would be 
altered in the future, and their profession 
would be raised to a higher standard; to the 
level of the medical and legal professions. 

Mr. J. R. Wigfull having seconded the resolu- 
tion, Mr. A. F. Watson complained of the short 
notice given of that meeting, and expressed 
the belief that there would have been a much 
larger attendance if longer notice had been 
given. 

The Chairman regretted that Mr. Watson 
thought the notice too short. The subject 
had, however, been before architects generally 
since 1881,fand the profession, therefore, had 
had plenty of opportunity for considering it. 
In Leeds, last year, the same notice was given, 
and not only had they a large attendance, but 
the resolution in favour of registration was 


_ carried unanimously. 


Mr. Bryden said he had been in practice in 
the provinces for twenty-five years, and no one 
had been punished more than he had for want 
of registration. The resolution had his cordial 
support, and he would do all he could to help 
forward the proposal to get the matter through 
Parliament. 

Mr. Fenton said although the time had been 
too short to call the members of the Sheffield 
Society together, he believed the majority of 
Sheffield architects were strongly in favour of 
registration in some form or other, without 
committing them to any particular details. 
Of course, they were affiliated to the Royal 
Institute, and many of their members were 
members of the Royal Institute, and therefore 
they would not desire to go in opposition to 
the Institute. At the same time, he felt that 
if the Institute would take the matter up it 
would be a good thing for the profession 
generally. 

Mr. J. Smith thought Mr. Fenton had voiced 
the general opinion of the members of the 
Sheftield Society of Architects and Surveyors, 
so far as that opinion had been expressed in 
reference to statutory examination and the 
registration of architects. But he was afraid, 
if the resolution were put to the members of 
the Sheffield Society in its present form, there 
would not be an unanimous vote upon it. He 
did not think the members generally would 
support the latter part of the resolution—that 
part committing them to a Bill. While he 
should be sorry to discourage that Society or 
any body of architects from seeking to realise 
in any wise and practicable way their wishes 
in regard to registration, he did not personally 
think that the promotion of a Bill at this 
juncture would be a wise thing. There were a 


great many of the leaders of the profession that 


were not with them in this proposal, and to say 
the least of it the Royal Institute was rather 
apathetic on the subject. To attempt to pro- 
mote a Bill with this state of feeling in the 
profession he contended would be unwise ; the 
Bill would be doomed to failure, and, more- 
over, the Legislature would most likely be 
prejudiced against any Bill which might be 
submitted in the future when a greater pro- 
portion of the members of the profession were 
converted to the idea. He suggested an 
alteration of the resolution approving of the 
principle of statutory examination and regis- 
tration, and expressing their view in, favour 
of every wise and practicable effort being 
made to realise their opinion. 

Mr. G. 8. Haslam approved of the resolution 
as a whole, ‘He gathered from the opinions 
expressed by some of their friends present 
that if the great Institute were to express its 
in for the Bill they 
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would follow their lead like a flock @ 
sheep. While he could not say that | 
agreed with every detail of the Bill tha 
suggested for presentation to Parliame: 
could foresee that no Bill would suit every 
and they must take the Bill that would 
most acceptable to the profession genera 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers thought s 
matters wanted more fully explaining 
they should be asked to vote for the Bi 
referred to. He should like to know what kin 
of examination articled pupils would 
expected to pass. “ih ta ata vg 
The President appreciated the fact t 
was not wise to rush forward too impet 
for legislation, but this matter had 
before the architects of the kingdo 
the shape of a Bill for something 
twelve years, and it did seem to him 
that was a reasonable time. He wish 
make it clear that the Society of Are 
did not want them to pledge themse’ 
this particular Bill. It was not the - 
the Society, and it would most probably 
amendment; but they wanted an exp: 
of opinion in favour of legislation on 
subject. Theirs was, he believed, the 
profession on earth, and it was ne 
that they should have this examinatior 
protect themselves, and that they | to) 
have registration in order that the put 
might know who had the right to practice 
the profession. The examination that 
Institute now had did not prevent : 
never could prevent men coming into 
profession who had no right to be in 
few figures, he thought, would sho 
necessity for legislation on the s 
The Royal Institute had a mem 
of something like 1660, and the Soci 
Architects something like 600. In the p 
fession were between 20,000 and 25,000 m 
practising. How many of these had no rig 
to practise at all, and how many had li 
no knowledge of the business ? The 
told that the time was not opportune 
thirty years the medical profession tr 
pass their Bill. It was not the large 
that eventually got the Bill passed ; it 
the leading men. They opposed it, 
all admitted to-day that it was of the great 
advantage to the medical profession. __ 
Mr. Buck thought the first thing to 
should be to win over the Royal Instit 
Mr. Vallance, in reply to the Chairma 
he preferred to have the resolution stan 
did rather than alter it as suggested 
Smith. * 
Mr. Smith then moved to omit the 
the resolution after the word “are 
and to substitute, “and is in favour: 
wise aud practicable effort being 
realise this registration.” He was stro 
opinion that there must be far more un 
on the subject of legislation in the p 
before there would be any chance 0 
becoming law. ba. 
Mr. Mitchell Withers seconded 
ment, and Mr. A. F. Watson suppo: 
The President said that out of some 
forty letters of apology he had receive: 
three spoke absolutely in favour of thi 
tion. Mr. Gibbs wrote: “In respect to 
registration, my views are somewha’ 
from what they were in the year 1886, a 
disposed to support the policy of* the 
on the subject.” That was all very we 
up to the present the R.I.B.A. had 
nothing but pass resolutions. e 
Mr. Marsland Ellis, replying on t 
sion, contended that the time for passi 
tions had gone by and the time for actic 
arrived. As the Chairman had alrea¢ 
the Society of Architects were not ple 
the Bill now before them, but they 
there must be legislation in some f 
other. 6 
The President then put the amet 
the meeting, and it was supportec 
gentlemen, fifteen voting against. 
resolution being put it was carrie 
teen votes to three against. 
[We shall publish next week th 
on this subject of a number of leadin: 
tects, specially contributed to th 
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AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


NOTES ON THE COMPETITION. 


BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


‘TET another unsatisfactory competition 
I must be recorded, for, in spite of the 
own Council of Leamington employing the 
nost experienced specialist they could find 
Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., architect to the 
Hducation Department), inviting a selected 
ist of architects, and having careful instruc- 
s drawn up, they have yet, in their wisdom, 
wn over the assessor’s and their own 
ding Committee’s reports, and chosen a 
lesign which a local paper characterises as a 
rank outsider.” 

The proposed site for this building is an 
dmirahle one, though somewhat awkward in 
hape; it is two or three minutes’ walk from 
he heart of the town, adjoining the Manor 
fouse Hotel and Pump Room Gardens. | 

Briefly, the instructions required a Science 
and Art School and Library, the whole as a 
gublic building to form one well-massed 
group. The fund for the completion of the 
pbuilding exclusive of fittings, was stated to be 
about £12,000, and competitors were therefore 
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equired to plan in the most compact and 
conomical manner possible. In the words of 
he assessor, “the exterior should indicate the 
internal uses rather by good proportion, good 
mtlines and suitable character, than by 
rnament or decoration.” A schedule of 
ecommodation was appended with the re- 
mired area of the rooms, so that all appeared 
rfectly straightforward, the only difficulties 
eing the small amount allowed and the 
rregular shape of the site. Nine sets of plans 
ere submitted, and Mr. Robson placed them’ 
s follows, the Building Committee unani- 
ously endorsing his recommendation :—(1) 
A., Mr. J. E. Newberry, 47, Victoria 
reet, Westminster; (2) Plan C. Messrs. F, 
i. Greenaway and J. A. Smith, 21, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster; honourably men- 
ioning Plan D, Messrs. Brewill and Baily, 
lottingham, and Plan E, Messrs. Mallows and 
ock, Bedford. Notwithstanding this weight 
f expert opinion, the Town Council, by a 
najority of nearly two to one, negatived the 
sport and placed Plan H first, by Mr. J. 
litchell Bottomley, of Middlesborough and 
weeds. Plan A was changed to second place, 
nd C, D, and E were honourably mentioned, 

We have had the opportunity of examining 
ie designs and emphatically uphold Mr. 
obson’s award. Plan A has undoubtedly the 
library, a thoroughly well-planned Art 
entirely lit from the north and an 
on mical and workable Technical School. 
he external treatment of this design has 
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been the subject of much adverse criticism, 
and “rough-cast” is no doubt an unusual 
material for a public building in England. In 
a clean town like Leamington, surrounded as 
the building would be by masses of umbra- 
geous foliage, we think a white or cream- 
coloured building would look very charming, 
relieved as it is by a red brick base and dres- 
sings, a deep cornice, and red Italian tiled roof. 
Interest is concentrated on the central feature, 
a stone dome, with octagonal drum and seated 
The entrance to the 
Free Library is treated with attached rusti- 
cated columns, and pediment, and the eleva- 
tion shows some well drawn sculpture and 
ornament. The perspective, however, is not 
so happy, as it lacks vigour and definition, and 
by no means conveys the ultimate colour effect. 
The plans may be grouped under two heads, 
those arranged in a rectangular form, and 
those following the frontage lines of the site, 
taking the shape of an obtuse-angled L. 
Thumb-nail sketches of the ground and first 
floor plans of the rival designs are reproduced, 
and will enable our readers to judge their 
merits for themselves. With reference to 
plan A, we may add that the physical labora- 
tory is placed in the basement (to be free from 
vibration ), as are also the carpenters’ shop with 
wood store, and, approached by a separate stair 
case, the cookery and laundry, coals, heating, 
&e. On the second flodr is the caretaker’s 
suite of rooms, connected with an entrance in 
the basement by a separate stair. 

As regards plan H, the assessor, no 
doubt wisely, considered that the general 
scheme was unsuitable for an open site, as 
well as being far more costly than the 
Council stipulated for. The defects that mar 
the library are many, and cannot be overcome 
without entirely altering the plan; for in- 
stance the reference library is 600ft.. super. 
larger than required. It is in a central posi- 
tion, with a sloping ceiling 10ft. 6in. high to 
the wall plate, a quite inadequate height for 
so large a room, and unfortunately this cannot 
be raised without destroying the light and 
ventilation of the. surrounding rooms. The 
librarian’s and committee rooms are badly 
placed, and neither adjoins the reference library, 
nor the safe room for valuable books, as it 
should do. The Technical School rooms appear 
to be well arranged on the first-floor plan, but 
there are some important defects that no doubt 
influenced the assessor in his decision. For 
instance, it is not advisable to light the 
antique and modelling rooms with windows 
towards the east and skylights on the north ; 
vertical, as well as inclined, lights are essen- 
tial in a studio. 

As a matter of organisation, we much prefer 
one central entrance with a porter’s box to 
supervise the hall. This is done in plan A, 
and enables the porter or caretaker to be 
easily accessible to answer inquiries ;—such a 
man frequently supplies drawing materials 
and stationery, a great convenience to the 
students. Plan H, with the separate entrances 
on east and west for ‘ boys” and “ girls,” 
precluded the possibilty of this supervision ;— 
the girls moreover have to walk the whole 
length of the corridor (140ft).) to gain thesecre- 
The basement provides 
for carpenter’s shop, heating and coals, as well 
as caretaker’s living rooms and unpacking 
room. ‘The elevations are well drawn and 
treated in a free Renaissance manner in brick 
and stone, the lecture hall on the front eleva- 
tion being covered with a hipped roof at a 
higher level, A gable is carried up as a 
central feature with flanking semi-circular 
stone gables, the tympani of which are filled 
with carving. These gables are repeated on 
the four elevations. The east and west angles 
of the north elevation terminate in low 
octagonal turrets in the upper part of which 
are arranged the lavatories and w.c.’s for boys 
and girls. The cubic contents appear to be 
somewhat under-estimated and the author 
refrains from giving an estimate. The Council 
appear to imagine that such a building could 
be erected for 6d. per foot, but from actual 
recent experience we are convinced that at 
least 9d. per foot cube must be allowed, making 
a total of £18,000 odd. 


Plan C also takes the form of a hollow cube | 
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on the first floor, and is the most compact and 
economical of all the schemes. The library is 
on the western side of the square, with 
entrance on the south, whilst part of the 


| Technical School is placed on the eastern side, 


with entrance and staircase in centre. On the 
first floor the art rooms are all towards the 
north, the lecture room is near the staircase, 
and the Technical and Science Schools are well 
laid out. The preparation room appears too 
small, and one stair but 5ft. wide is surely 
insufficient for all the students that might 
assemble on this floor. The elevations are 
very simply and pleasingly treated, on the 
ground floor in brick, and above in “rough 
cast,” relieved with flat brick pilasters and 
gables. The whole external character is, how- 
ever, too domestic in feeling. 

Plan D is somewhat similar to A in outline, 
but with the library entrance on the angle 
and the library on the west, away from the 
town. The reading and magazine rooms, 
lending library, and youths’ room are on the 


» ground floor, and reference library, book store 


and librarian on first floor. The Science School 
is on the ground floor and the Art School above, 
while the caretaker is centrally placed on the 
second floor. The woodwork shop, cookery, 
and laundry are in the basement, and a notice- 
able defect is that these two rooms are ap- 
proached by the same staircase. The eleva- 
tions are broadly treated in brick and stone in 
the Georgian manner and illustrated by a 
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beautiful {set of drawings and boldly washed 
perspectives. The ground floor windows, 
though charming in elevation, sre too ‘small 
for the large rooms they light. 

The authorship’of plan E is very evident 
from the delightfully drawn elevations. The 
block plan is square, but without any central 
well, and consists of ground, first, and second 
floors. The carpenters’ shop on the ground 
floor appears ill lit and badly placed next the 
physical laboratory in spite of the hollow wall 
between them. ‘The approach to the lending 
library is not as direct as it should be, and the 
plan generally lacks simplicity. The reference 
library is on the first floor. The class-rooms 
are somewhat scattered, and not arranged in 
pairs as required, but the external treatment 
is unquestionably the best and most original 
of all the designs sent in, and we hope to see 
the charming pencil perspectives in next year’s 
Academy. 

Plan B strikes one as covering a large area. 
It follows the lines of the site and consists of 
two floors only. The entrance to the schools 
is on the angle and that to the library is also 
similarly placed to Plan A. The librarian’s 
roomis admirably situated for purposes of super- 
vision, but was perhaps considered too public. 
The cloak-rooms seem unnecessarily large, and 
though the Art and Science Schools would be 
thoroughly workable, the great length of 
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corridors is decidedly Basaente The eleva- 
tions are interesting and original and the 
perspectives boldly drawn in ink. 

Plan I is square in form and somewhat 
similar to Plan H, though with a far better 
library. Six class-rooms are similarly arranged 
on the ground floor and the remainder of 
the school is placed upstairs. Externally, 
the building is treated in brick and stone, 
with a tower over the central entrance. 

Plan F is somewhat elaborate externally, 
with flanking turrets to the central library 
entrance. ‘The block plan is rectangular, 
though somewhat ragged in outline. The 
basement consists of the Technical and Science 
Schools, with the library on the ground floor, 
and the Art School and three class-rooms 
above. 

The remaining plan, G, is weak and puerile, 
illustrated by perspectives that give one the 
impression of an enormous building. ‘The 
back view might be a block of flats with its 
range of six stories one above the other ! 

To sum up, it appears to us that the Council 
have not only made a serious mistake in over- 
riding the assessor’s award, but have also 
acted most unfairly to the profession. They 
should have accepted the design recommended 
by Mr. Robson, than whom no one has more 
experience or is better able to judge school 
planning. If modifications were required, it is 
to be assumed that the author could have 
satisfied the Council. Failing this course the 
very least the Council can do is to award the 
first and second premiums as Mr. Robson 
advises, and then, if they must, let them give 
the work to whomsoever they will. 


THE LATE MR. BANISTER 
FLETCHER. 


Y the death of Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., which occurred last Wednes- 
day, the profession of Architecture has sus- 
tained a severe loss. Not only by reason of 
the works he has carried out, but by the books 
he has written, and the instruction he has 
given to successive generations of young 
architects, he has exercised an influence 
scarcely equalled by any architect of this gene- 
ration. Born in 1833, Mr. Banister Fletcher 
was educated privately, and commenced prac- 
tice as an architect and surveyor when he was 
only twenty years old. During his lengthy 
professional career he has erected chapels, 
schools, factories, warehouses, and almost 
innumerable suburban villas. One of his 
latest buildings was the new King’s College 
at Wimbledon, which was opened last Thurs- 
day, and is illustrated on page 348. He also 
had an extensive practice as a consulting 
architect and surveyor, and his services were 
often in request as arbitrator and umpire. 

But it is as Professor Banister Fletcher that 
he will be most generally remembered, and it 
is beyond doubt that in this capacity some of 
the best work of his life was done. In 1890 he 
was elected Professor of Architecture and 
Building Construction at King’s College, but 
he had for some time previously been an 
occasional lecturer at that Institution. He 
has also for some years past been one of the 
lecturers appointed by the Carpenter’s Com- 
pany to deliver the lectures annually given in 
the Carpenter’s Hall on matters connected with 
the building trades. Mr. Fletcher has pub- 
lished a number of text-books, some of which 
have gone through several editions, and are 
regarded as standard works on the subjects 
with which they deal; his works include 
“ Dilapidations,” “Light and Air,” “ Valua- 
tions and- Compensations,’ “ Arbitrations,” 
and a handbook to the London Building Act, 
1894; he has also written, in conjunction 
with his son, Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, an 
important work on the “ History of Architec- 
ture.” 

Mr. Fletcher became an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1860 
and a Fellow in 1876. He was also a member 
of the Architectural Association and of the 
Society of Architects. In spite of the heavy 


demands upon his time and energy which his 
professional position involved, Mr. Fletcher 
found time to act as chairman of the Trades 
Training School Committee of the Carpenters’ 
Company, as a member of the City of London 
Corporation, and as Colonel of the Tower 
Hamlets Volunteer Rifles. He also sat in the 
Parliament of 1895 as Liberal member for the 
Chippenham Division of Wiltshire. 

As an architect, Professor Fletcher might 
have been described as “ an all-round man ;” he 
united, as few men have done, a high degree of 
artistic taste with unrivalled technical skill. 
Nor was his knowledge merely theoretical ; 
he could himself, it is said, rival the most 
skilled artisan in building a brick wall, wiping 

_a plumber’s joint, or dressing a door. This 
combination of practical, business-like quali- 
ties, with a touch of idealism and artistic 
sentiment, fitted him in a singular degree for 
the position he held with so much credit and 
usefulness of guide and adviser to the rising 
generation of architects and surveyors. 

A hard worker all his life, Professor Fletcher 
died in harness; on the day before his death 
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he was sketching out in his bedroom thefplans 
for a large building about to be erected. The 
funeral service was held on Monday at St. 
Mary’s Church, Kilburn, and the interment 
took place at the Hampstead Cemetery. 


The Antiquities from St. Michael, 
Bassishaw, found during the excavations, 
will be added to the Guildhall Museum. 


Architectural Society’s Dinner.—The 
annual dinner of the Lincolnshire and Notts 
Architectural and Archzological Society was 
held last Thursday. 


Dundee Institute of Architecture Com- 
petitions.—The competitions of the Dundee 
Institute of Architecture for 1899-1900, par- 
ticulars of which we gave in our issue for 
June 14, are limited to residents in Dundee 
and the neighbourhood. 


The Tudor Hotel, situated near the 
Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, W., was 
opened last week. 
utilised as a lounge, with rich lined marble 
walls and pillars, old carved oak appointments, 
and  luxuriously-upholstered easy chair, 
settees, &c., while on the upper floors are 
range after range of handsomely furnished 
bed-rooms, all representing the highest degree 
of modern comfort. The dining-room is 
designed with a rich, warm scheme of colour 
and decoration and contains substantial furni- 
ture. The drawing and reception rooms are 
also furnished and embellished in a refined 
manner, Empire mirrors, old French ormolu 
clocks, candelabra, and other elegant furniture 
in the antique style, and luxurious carpets 
make the rooms as cheerful as they are cosy. 
Wee fd there are some 200 rooms in the 
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Correspondence. — 


CEMENT COVERING FOR BRICSE 
WALLS. a 


hyn 


To the Editor of Tae BurnpErs’ J ovens 


MANSFIELD. 

Dear Sir.—I am greatly interested in you ny 
valuable journal, and find in it a vast fund of 
practical and useful information. Your answ 
to enquiries are, as a rule, up-to-date, but I 
must take exception to one which appears in 
a reply on cement covering for brick walls in 
your issue dated June 14th. I don’t thin id 
H. E. can be a practical plasterer or he would 
not use terms such as “compo,” “sand,” 
“lightly scored,” which are unknown in the 
trade; moreover, the reply to J. M. &., and 
many more readers of your valuable journal, 
is very misleading. In the first instance he 
advises rough rendered about fin. thick. T 
thickness, I might mention, is an average one, 
specified by most architects for three-coat work 
when finished. ‘Then, again, the proportion of 
H. E.’s “compo” gauged four or five to one is 
most absurd, as cement or sand gauged this 
strength is no stronger than well burnt lime, 
mixed with a correct proportion of sand, and 
its damp-resisting qualities are practically nil. 
Finally, a trowelled face resists damp better 
than a floated face, the latter one being Te- 
commended by H. E .—Thanking you in antici- 
pation, ANGLICE, » ‘ 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS, 


To the Editor of THe BurupErs’ J OURNAL. p 


CLAPHAM. om 
Srir,—Mr. Middleton, in your issue of June 
28th, makes reply to my suggestions, but very 
unsatisfactory to my mind. He first contends 
that because the members of the R.I.B.A 
have already to pay a fee and are registere 
as it were in their list they should be oom ot 
from another payment. But the R.L.B.A.i 
an ordinary society and should claim no 
more favour than the Society of Architects; 
its members pay their fee not for registration, 
but for their diploma and the social standi ng 
it confers. Then with reference to examin Ki 
tions, he says, “training is more essential 
than cram.” Certainly, but I would ask: 
Would those apprenticed to architects who 
would be registered under the Bill obtain a 
that training? I think not, for Mr. Middle- 
ton surely knows the way in which apprentices 
to architects are often allowed to go withow 
any instruction from. their chief, and s 
would even be incapable of giving it. So there 
is not always advantage in apprenticeship 
A candidate should not be forced to pay a fee 
probably for no advantage; besides, a man 
may gain just as good training under a builder 
as he could under an architect ; I do not mean 
on the artistic, but on the practical side of his 
profession, for there should be no attempt 
examine a man in Art, except so far as 
general knowledge of the history of art, and 
slight knowledge of archeology. Mr. Middle 
ton says: “Architects certainly Pec to b 
able to manage their own business.” | 
ought, but he must never forget that a 
tects have the supervision of and interference 
with other people’s businesses, and the o 
pecple would wish to have some means of 
ing that the architects are capable. For 1 
reason I suggested the additions to 
Council, for by the Bill architects would g. 
much in power over the pockets and wor! 
others. With regard to the keeping of 
register, I still contend that the arrangem 
of names under towns should be embodied i 
the register, for the Bill goes into the questi 
of keeping it alphabetically, and it would 
just as well to embody my proposal also. I. 
not forgotten, as Mr. Butler suggested, tha 
matters of this kind were dealt with in com- 
mittee, but I made the suggestions with 
idea that the framers of the Bill might see 
to introduce amendments in committee 01 
some of these matters.—Yours, &c,, H D 
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‘Under Discussion. 
% ‘DEFECTS IN PLUMBING. 


A meeting of the People’s Palace Archi- 
uv Society, was held on Saturday, June 
Mr. Albert Grenville in the chair. An 
resting paper was read by Mr. S. Rosen- 
, entitled, “Some Defects in Plumbing 
House Drainage.” The author, in his 
ying remarks, said that when drains were 
n concrete, with interceptor, soil pipe 
side), and ventilated, under the super- 
mn of a sanitary inspector, the drainage is 
idered perfect, but this is not always the 
as sometimes serious defects occur in the 
il. He then explained how joints should 
nade and protected,fillustrating his re- 
s with lantern slides. He then passed 
the sizes of pipes, explaining that a small 
gave a better flow and had a more cleans- 
ffect than larger ones, showing some in- 
ting slides illustrating how pipes had 
me silted, or clogged, by not having had a 
ient force of water running through 
.. Ventilators received considerable at- 
on, the author explaining some defects, 
showing several slides of bad cases. With 
d to bath and sink wastes he said that it 
sometimes the idea with people that be- 
‘the pipes from wastes are not in direct 
nunication with the drain they would not 
e trapping, but were they to see the 
uled inside of the pipes caused by the soapy 
er and the like, they would soon change 
ir opinions. Scullery sinks are the cause 
3 great deal of trouble unless they 
properly fitted. Greasy water is often 
own down them, and when it reaches the 
ld water in the trap the grease is congealed 
1 in time will clog the drain. A remedy for 
s to havea grease trap fitted over the 
which can be removed and cleaned 
ically. At the conclusion a brisk dis- 
m ensued, and some practical questions 
‘answered by the author. A hearty 
of thanks was accorded Mr. Rosenheim 
his able paper. 


LINCOLNSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


he annual assembly of the Architectural 
cheological Society of Lincoln and Notts 
ter a lapse of thirty years, being again held 
ainsborough. The first excursion took place 
Wednesday, the route lying altogether in 
olnshire. The churches to which chief 
ion was paid were those at Blyton, 
ton, Scotter, Scotton, Northorpe, Kirton, 
gham, Blyborough and Corringham. 
heon was taken at Kirton Lindsey, and 
it Gainsborough, after which the members 
a visit to the Parish Church. In the 
ing the annual dinner of the Society 
held, and was followed by a public 
bing in the Marshall Memorial Institute, 
he Rey. Mr. Cave, Vicar of Blyborough, 
ad a paper on “The Romans in Lincoln- 
~ He said that Lindum Colonia (Lin- 
as founded in 70 a.p., on the same site 
pre-existent British village. From Lin- 
ame one of the three British bishops 
attended the Council of Arles in 313 a.p., 
h brought them face to face with the 
j question of the introduction of Chris- 
into Britain. The Newport gate in. 
In was a wonderful fragment of architec- 
2 left by men who seemed to have 
t for eternity, and from Lincoln ran 
gre Roman road, Ermine Street, 
ight as an arrows flight, for forty 
2s to its destination at Winteringham, 
the ferry across the Humber. Referring 
é€ mental attainments of the Romans he 
present pre-eminence in science, 
h regard to the fine arts we had only 
a modern florin or shilling, and com- 
if with a Greek or Roman coin, to see 
ve had small claim to artistic ability in 
ect. When Macaulay’s New Zealand 
came to stand on a broken arch of 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
hat traveller might well exclaim that 
eteenth century Englishmen were, in 
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Mr. Cave here passed round two bronze coins, 
one Roman, the other present-day English, in 
which he pointed out the vast artistic supe- 
riority of the Britannia on the older coin.—The 
Rey. Canon Moor, vicar of Gainsborough, fol- 
lowed with a paper dealing with the progress of 
Christianity after the departure of the Romans. 
The county of Lincoln was rich in pre-Norman 
ecclesiastical remains, and, as was natural in 
such an exposed county, in pre-Conquestal 
towers. These Romanesque church towers 
were largely intended as strongholds against 
marauders. Without a sense of increased 
security the solidity of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman styles would never have yielded so 
completely to the grace and lightness of those 
that followed. He agreed that there was a 
close connection between the square towers of 
Lincolnshire and the round towers of Ireland 
—ain purpose and in the time of erection. The 
different shape was, doubtless, due to local 
reasons, and the abundance or lack of large 
stones for angular mason work. At the latest 
he would assign the towers at Barton, and 
perhaps Broughton, to the time of Edward the 
Confessor. 


Keystones. 


Horndon-on-the-Hill Church, Essex, a 
quaint, picturesque building of the thirteenth 
century, is to be restored, provided funds are 
forthcoming, 


Workhouse Extension at Yarmouth was 
the subject of a Local Government Inquiry 
recently, The extension needed is the erection 
of a new laundry. 


Mr. E, Jenkin Williams, M.S.A., Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, has removed his offices from 
14, High Street, to the new premises recently 
erected at 31 and 32, High Street, Cardiff, 


New Sunday Schools at Barrow are 
being erected in the parish of St. John, in 
place of the old buildings. The buildings are 
being erected by Mr. Brown, builder, and are 
estimated to cost £1,500. 


The Practice of the late Mr. George 
Fleetwood, Surveyor, of 3, New Court, Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, will be continued at the 


same address by his son, Mr. George S. Fleet- 
wood, in conjunction with Mr. W. Eversden, 
under the name of Fleetwood, Son, and 
Eversden. 


Propo3ed Statue to St. Bernard.—It is 


proposed to erect a statue to St. Bernard de 
Menthon near the institutions which he 


founded at the passes of the Alps in the tenth 


century, for the benefit of pilgrims journeying 
to Rome. 
Augustinian Monks, whose primary work is to 
rescue, with the aid of large dogs, travellers 
who are in danger of perishing from snow and 
cold. The places, which can afford shelter to 
about 300 persons, are visited every year by 
many British tourists, who are gratuitously 
entertained, and to these, especially, an appeal 
for funds is made. 
bute are requested to send their donations, 
however small, to the Superior, Hospice of the 
a St. Bernard, Canton of Valais, Switzer- 
and. 


The keepers of the hospices are 


Those desiring to contri- 


Pictures for Government Offices.—The 


Cabinet Room at the Foreign Office has just 
been enriched by two interesting historical 
paintings—one of Spencer Perceval, by G. F., 
Joseph, A.R.A., and the other of the Earl of 
Bath, which is 
Reynolds. 
beautiful reception-room in which were hung 
not long since the full-length oil paintings of 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide, which were 
unearthed in an old curiosity shop in London 
by Viscount Esher, the Secretary to the Office 
of Works. 
official residence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Downing Street four interesting 
portraits—Sir Francis Burdett, by T. Phillips, 
R.A., William Windham, by Sir T. Lawrence, 
R.A., Richard Cobden, by Fagnani, and Henry 
Pelham, by W. Hoare, R.A. 


attributed to Sir Joshua 
The Cabinet Room adjoins the 


There have also been placed in the 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shouid in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


CABMEN’S SHELTERS. 

T'o the Editor of Tar Bu1iipERs’ JOURNAL, 
CARDIFF. 

Dar Sir,—Could you let me know where I 
may obtain designs for “ Cabmen’s Shelters.” 
—Yours faithfully, We B: i. 

Appended is a sketch plan and elevation of 
the exceedingly picturesque “ Shelter ” at the 


Ro Rae 
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CABMEN’S SHELTER IN NORTHUMBERLAND 
AVENUE, 8.W. 


junction of Northumberland Avenue and the 
Thames Embankment. All others about 
London are similar. G. A. T. M. 


TYPEWRITERS FOR SURVEYORS. 
To the Editor of Tor BurnpErRs’ JouRNAL, 


DUNDEE. 

Srr,—Can any of your readers state from 
experience the best make of typewriter for use 
in a surveyor’s office for typing schedules of 
quantities, and duplicating to, say, ten copies ? 

EXPEDITION. 


If any of our readers who use a typewriter 
for this work care to relate their experience 
for the benefit of our correspondent, we shall 
be pleased to publish it. Our idea is that any 
of the standard machines where the writing is 
visible would be suitable for such work; the 
“ Bar-lock,” we believe, has a special arrange- 
ment for tabular work. 


BOOKS FOR BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of Tar BuittpERs’ JouRNAL. 


PRESTON. 

Dear Sir,—I intend to go in for the 
Honours stage of the Science and Art Exami- 
nation in building construction next year. 

Will you kindly tell me through your valu- 
able journal which book or books you consider 
are the best for my purpose. Kindly name 
price and publisher and oblige.—Yours truly, 

x. 


“Building Construction,” vol. III. (Long- 
mans), 21s.; “Specification” (Talbot News- 
paper Company), 5s.; Middleton’s “Stresses 
and Thrusts ” (Batsford); Hamlin’s “ History 
of Architecture” (published in America, but 
can be obtained from B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn, W.C.), 9s.; Seddon’s “ Builder’s 
Work” (Longmans), 16s, GA. Ty Me 
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July 12th, 1899. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
eal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
und happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd. of humble roofs.” —JOHN 
RuskIn. 


Ir will be remembered that the 
London County Council decided 
to retain on the new recreation 
ground at Bromley-by-Bow the 
old Tudor house, familiarly known as Rutty’s 
house. The Parks Committee are evidently 
not in favour of this decision, as they intend to 
make a further effort to effect its removal. They 
say that having again visited the building they 
are still of opinion that it should be removed. 
They think that any member of the Council 
who inspected the house would find it impos- 
sible to vote for its preservation. The area of 
land, including the site of the house, is less 
than 13 acres, and they consider it. undesirable 
that such a small space in a thickly crowded 
district should be restricted by allowing any 
house to remain uponit. The house is in such 
a dilapidated state, they say, that to restore it 


would practically mean rebuilding it, and most 
of its historic interest would be lost. If the 
building is retained for the purpose of being 
used as a public library such structural 
alterations will have to be made that few, if 
any, of the interior fittings will remain. In 
, these circumstances it seems that the best 


The Parks 
Committee 
Dissatisfied. 


~~ #thi.g to dois to follow their advice, as if re- 


storing the house practically means rebuilding, 
very much of the sentimental interest in it 
will be destroyed as completely as if it was 
demolished. 


Av the recent meeting of the 


ar ae National Trust for Places of 
I ROE Historic Interest, the Bishop 
Tigink of London drew attention to a 


case in which the interposition 
of the Trust had led to increased cost in the re- 
storation of achureh. It appears that St. Mary, 
Stratford-le-Bow, a church dating from the 
fourteenth century, and one of the few old 
buildings of real architectural merit in Hast 
London, had fallen into a very bad state of 
repair, and a new rector found opportunity to 
affect a much neededimprovement. Plans for 


its restoration were prepared, but they did not. 


meet with the approval of the Trust or the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
The Bishop of Stepney, who was actively pro- 
moting the work, courteously accepted the 
suggestions of these bodies, and placed repre- 
sentatives on the committee. One consequence 
was that the expenditure ran up to nearly 
£5,000, and there still remains £1,800 to be 
raised. As can easily be believed there was 
great difficulty in raising, the money in such a 
district. Of course, the action of the authori- 
ties in accepting these alterations was quite 
the right way of dealing with such an 
important matter, and these Societies will, 
we trust, bear most of the extra expense, for if 
they do not it will not be encouraging to 
others to seek their aid or allow of their 
interference é 


ahh? 
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Tuer Birmingham City Council 
aes at their meeting on the 4th 
Beiteran aM inst., decided to engage the 
TY- services of an architect to 
assist them with sketches and plans, and act 
as assessor on the final plans in the event of 
competition for the proposed new art gallery 
and municipal offices. The present art gallery 
is found to be too small for the adequate 
display of pictures, necessitating the assem- 
bling together of works, which, in such 
association, kill each other, and instead of 
providing means of education to the student, 
are really a source of confusion. It is pro- 
posed to utilise the Edmund Street site, . 
recently acquired, by erecting a new picture 
gallery on the other side of Edmund Street, 
and maintaining the present gallery as an 
industrial museum, The proposed new gallery 
must necessarily have a top-light and be on an 
upper floor, and it is therefore proposed that 
the ground floor and basement which will then 
be placed at disposal should be utilised for the 
Health Department and the Water Depart- 
ment, for whose requirements additional 
accommodation is imperatively necessary. This 
would free the offices now occupied by the 
Health Department for the extension of the 
Public Works Committee’s quarters. The 
General Purposes Committee have now been 
authorised to go to an architect and obtain a 
sketch plan of a building to cover about 17,500 
square feet out of the total area of the site and 
providing for an Art gallery and offices for the 
Health Committee and Water Committee. , 
They will come’ before the Council with a 
mature proposal, and take instructions as to 
by what process a final architect should be 
chosen. It is in contemplation to consult 
Mr. Aston Webb, architect of the Victoria 
Courts, who was stated to be prepared to assist 
them with sketch plans, and to act as assessor 
on the final plans in the event of competition, 
Mr. Webb himself being precluded by the 
pressure of his other professional engagements 
from submitting more than preliminary plans. 


New 


THe Birmingham School of Art 
Committee contemplate open- 
ing, at the Vittoria Street 
Branch School, afternoon 
classes in drawing, modelling in clay and wax, 
and modelled design. The classes would be 
mainly for those engaged in the jewellery and 
kindred trades, and would be held on three 
afternoons a week during the school year, at 
least from the second Monday in September 
until the beginning of May, each class lasting 
for two hours. The class fee proposed is 7s. 6d. 
per term of fifteen weeks, i.e, 15s. the school 
year, subject to a deduction of 2s. 6d. when 
paid in advance for the whole school year. 
All classes will be open to students of both 
sexes. On the Continent day classes for young 
work-people have already been established 
with excellent results. In Paris, for instance, 
apprentices are allowed to attend day classes 
in connection with Chambre Syndicate de la 
Bijouterie, Joaillerie, Orfevrerie ; in this case 
no deduction is made from the apprentice’s 
wages, and the fee is, as a rule, paid hy the 
employer, and in Germany some industries are 
allowed two afternoons a week free from any 
fee for attendance at technical classes. We 
hope that the committee will secure the 
requisite number of fifty students to make this 
scheme possible. 


Art Classes 
in 
Birmingham. 


: Tus forty-second annual report 
ecesiadates for 9 of the trustees of the National 
Galler Portrait Gallery has just been 
¥- issued. The trustees desire to 

record their great regret that, owing to failing 
health, Mr. Leslie Stephen, who was appointed 
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a trustee in 1896 in place of the late Mr . 


W. E. Gladstone, has been compelled to resign 
his seat on the Board. The treasury has 
appointed Lord Balcarres, M.P., to fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Leslie Stephen’s resig- 
nation. Among the donations acknowledged 
is a portrait of the late William Eden Nesfield 
(1838-88), who is described as “the eminent 
architect, whose influence has been so great in 
the development of Architecture in England,” 
taken in Rome in 1859 by M. Jacob Edouard 
E. Brandon, presented by Mr. John Hebb. 


-New River Company.,and the designer of o 


qo: 
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[Jury 12, 1899. 


This is the original of the lithographed ' 
published in the July number of the Are 
tural Review for 1898; it is in the or 
black oak frame, from a design by Mr. Nesfiel 
and has a characteristic inscription at the ba 
in his handwriting. A portrait of Mr. Rob 
Mylne, F.B.S. (1734-1811), architect to ¢ 


Blackfriars Bridge, is included in the I 
portraits purchased. . 


Ar a meeting of the Gene 
Council of the Incorpo 
Institute of British Deco: 
held at the registered offi 
the Institute, Painters’ Hall, Little T 
Lane, E.C., on Thursday, June 29th. I 
resolved, “‘ That this meeting desires to e3 
its unanimous regret that the decorative 
ment of the interior of St. Paul’s Cath 
so far as it has been carried out, has pai 
little respect to the Architecture, and tends 
disturb the structural effect, to the expres 
of which it should be the function of colov 
decoration to contribute.’ Some se 
applications for new membership were br 
before the Council at this meeting, and ; 
fifty of the applicants were elected fellows, a 
a few were elected associates of the Institw 
Amongst the members accepted by the Count 
were Messrs. John Jackson and EHdwa 
Francis Jackson, of the firm of George J: 
and Son, of 49, Rathbone Place, W 
Samuel Alon, of the firm of Hampton 
Sons, Pall Mall, East; Mr. Ernest Ruscoe, 
the firm of Clark and Mannooch; Mr. Char 
Albert Hindley, of the firm of Hindle 
Wilkinson, Ltd., of 70, Welbeck Street, 
Messrs Whitehead, Bros., of Wimbl 
Mr. Thomas Kershaw Bonnar, of the fi 
Bonnar and Son, of Edinburgh ; Mr. H. 
of Radnor Place, and others. Mr. Wilfr 
Nicholson of the Painters’ Company, Y 
elected an honorary member. Applicatic 
were also received from New Zealand — 
Bombay, and from various parts of Englai 
Scotland, and Ireland. About 300 decorat 
have now joined the Institute. ae 


Tue annual excursion 4 


aoe - dinner of this Association to 
Association Place on Saturday, July | 


These excursions are arr 
for the purpose of stud 
and sketching both old and modern > 
it was decided this year to visit C 
so as to afford members an opportun 
becoming more closely acquainted with the he 
timber style of buildings for which that city 
world-famed. The party, numbering thi 
left Dublin on Friday night. Saturday mo 
ing was devoted to the Cathedral, where 
members were welcomed by the Dean, ° 
kindly drew their attention to the chie 
of interest in the building. The clois 
the beautiful carved woodwork in t 
were greatly admired ; but the interio: 
Cathedral has suffered’ somewhat fro 
judicious restoration. After lunch ¢ 
made a tour of the city under the gui 
Mr. Minshull, of the firm of Douglas 
Minshull, the well-known Chester a1 
This gentleman spared neither ti 
trouble in his efforts to assist the v 
The annual dinner was held in the ev 
the Green Dragon Hotel, the President 
George Sheridan, A.R.I.B.A., in the ch air. 


of Ireland. 


as In connection with the di 
gece rte, sion that has for some 
ape past been going on as ta 
* best method of rendering bi 
ing material proof against fire, Fi 
Swenie, of Chicago, a man of wide ex 
in this line of observation, says it makes 
difference whether the house is buil 
girders or not; the danger in such hous 
the Andrews home, for instance, is fro 
great quantity of oiled and varnished 
in the interior, and the rugs and infla: 
draperies, the fact being that fire is 
course, to start in the basement of an 
and the accumulated gases cause an eX] 
that will burst out the windows and 
everything inflammable inside. F 
while chemically treated wood is 


s~ 
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t first, the trouble is that the fireproof 
y is not permanent—oxidation goes on 
| the time, and after a while the preparation 

Sits effect, the most that it can do being to 
d combustion. Mr. Swenie emphati- 
declares that preparations of this sort 
‘no value in dwelling housg interiors, and 
| the chemicals cannot be used on woods 
at are intended to be polished. 


Some fifty members of the Ax- 
logical bridge branch of the Somerset 
Outin Archwological Society had a 
8. pleasant excursion to the 
remoor churches last Saturday week. The 
first proceeded in breaks from Bridg- 
to Chedzoy, where the fine old church 
ted to St. Mary was inspected, Lieut.- 
Bramble explaining the chief points of 

st. The many curiously-carved quaint 
bench ends were especially pointed out, 
the very finely-worked altar frontals, 
6 from an ancient cope discovered under 
a during the restoration of the church 
a fifteenth century brass, were much 
aa. The church is of Gothic structure, 
is architecturally beautiful. On a but- 
‘ess on the south side of the church is a sand- 

1e, on which scythes were sharpened by the 
s previous to the battle of Sedgemoor. 
tower is a fine one, and there are also 
sveral dedication crosses in good condition. 
fhe company then drove past the site of the 
ttle of Sedgemoor to the fine old church of 
Mary, Weston Zoyland, where Colonel 
ble pointed out there were the typical 
erset waggon roof and the compass roof 
by side. ‘The carved oak benches and the 
tiful tower which this church possesses 
also explained. It was in this church 
hundreds of the rebels were imprisoned 
r the Sedgemoor fight, and the curious 
ges for food, &c., for the use of those con- 
ed are set forth in an ancient book belonging 
ihe church. Another couple of miles drive 
ght the archzologists to the Church of the 
Cross, Middlezoy, which is an exceedingly 
resting edifice. It has a splendid oak 
cobean pulpit of 1606, a beautifully carved 
wood screen (early fourteenth century 
01 k), a font of the same date, a hagioscope, 
nd a small window, about the use of which 
chteologists differ. The tracery in the 
cel window of this church is generally 
sidered to be the finest of any church in 
somerset. 


in Archzo- 


aD 


ay..y._».  H'RIDAY was a busy day at 
pal Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, 
- pe’- London, which was then re- 
pened after having been completely restored 
d decorated at a cost of nearly £4,000. The 
ration of the chapel had never been com- 
d, although its scheme was known. In 
tion to the old preaching house, Wesley’s 
ne and death-place needed attention, for it 
is closed and practically uninhabitable, and 
accommodation was required for those 
nding the Conference and other large 
gatherings held at the chapel. Five memorial 
tones were laid on Friday in celebration of 
estoration of the chapel, the opening of 
uildings, the dedication of Wesley’s 
In the afternoon a bust of the late 
r. Wm. Fiddian Moulton was unveiled. 
cost of £2,450 new buildings have been 
ed near the chapel, containing reception- 
s, retiring-rooms, and cloak-rooms ; £1,057 
been spent on internal decoration ; 

ie front has been pointed down and 
a ed, and the portico, with its six 
llions bearing the dove and olive branch, 
een cleansed at an outlay of £246; and 
200 has gone in incidental expenses. The 
lef work has been the internal decoration of 
®@ chapel, which has been carried out with 
te and feeling by Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, 

Gunton. The dominant note is simplicity, 
e and gold being the only colours 
ed. The domed ceiling is pure white 
the centrepiece is reached, from which 
ended a graceful electric chandelier, At 
ners are raised cherubim and rayons, 

1 have been gilded, and stand out 
y against the white background. The 
is: a faint green with relief in gold. 
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THe measured drawing illus- 


is Bios » trated on this page is of the 
cenotaph, erected by public 
Memorial: subscription, in Gilasnevin 


Cemetery, Dublin, in memory of the late Mr. 
Burke, Permanent Secretary for Ireland. It 
is considered to be one of the most beautiful 
designs for a memorial of the dead, in exist- 
ence in any of the cemeteries in the United 
Kingdom, and was designed by a Dublin 


eet 
ree 


ees ~~ see Pur? 


THE BURKE MEMORIAL, GLASNEVIN CEMETERY, 
DUBLIN, MEASURED AND DRAWN BY T. W. 
AYDON, 


architect, Mr. Drury. The plan throughout 
is octagonal, except the cross, which is square. 
The materials used in its ‘construction are 
blue and white Irish limestone, tastefully 
arranged in courses, so as to give the most 
pleasing effect in colour; the central or main 


_ Sensualities of pagan Rome and Greece. 


shaft is of polished dark grey granite. Mr. 
T. W. Aydon’s drawing shows how perfectly 
proportionated a piece of monumental Archi- 
tecture this memorial is. The monument 
deserves a better site to stand upon, for at 
present it is somewhat difficult to find, being 
placed in rather an obscure position; to the 
right from the main entrance to cemetery. 


Gornine Ar the Manchester Art Mu- 
and Flemish °°U™ Ancoats, last week, Mr. 
Paintern T. Collins, the curator, delivered 
an address on “German and 
Flemish Painters.” He said Albrecht Diirer 
and Hans Holbein were the bright expositors 
of the German Renaissance, and gave in their 
fullest strength and directness the general 
trend of the national mind. They embodied 
the accumulated influences of all that was 
implied by the revival of learning. Italian 
artists lost themselves in the myths and 
The 
artists of the Low Countries went forward 
interpreting the new era in their own strong, 
realistic way. The brothers Van Eyck, of 
Bruges fame, with their subtle colouring, 
infinite patience in detail, combined with 
technical excellence, carried Flemish art to its 
highest level. The death of Memling deprived 
Bruges of its last real representative. His 
works were noted for the peculiar purity of 
their colour, and the piety and simplicity of 
his religious subjects. ‘The famous blacksmith 
Matsys, of Antwerp, was the founder of the 
Netherlands school of painters. His work was 
a combination of the old and new styles; it 
embraced and excelled the colouring of the 
Van Eycks, the purity of feeling of Memling, 
and the elaboration of Rubens. Ruskin had 
described Rubens as “a wealthy, worthy, kind- 
hearted and courtly-phrased animal, without 
any soul.” In the bold conceptions of his 
pictures, the daring schemes of colour, he 
approached Veronese, and in the drawing of 
mere outward form he was unrivalled. Teniers 
was a most prolific painter ; he seemed to have 
viewed life with the eyes of a serio-comic 
artist. As a delineator of the lighter side of 
human social life he had no equal. 


.. THis old roofless ruin adjoin- 
Old: Sanchie ing the estate office at Sartohie: 
burn is being put in a state of 
preservation, for it had become 
dangerous owing to ivy, which had become so 
strong that it had penetrated through ever 
nook and crevice of the building, filling up 
the vents and bulging out the walls. When 
the building was “originally erected it had 
occupied two sides of a square, with the door 
in the angle, and consisted of an entrance hall, 
with the main stair leading up to the first floor. 
The rest of the ground floor was arched over, 
and the light penetrated the vaults from slits 
in the external walls. Over the vaults were 
placed the living rooms, and over these the 
bedrooms. ‘Turrets with fine moulded corbel- 
lings are placed on each of the corners of the 
north elevation, while in the centre of the east 
wall a bow window, carried on similar corbel- 
ling, contained the turnpike stair which led to 
the bedrooms. Another turret had at one time 
existed on the south-west corner of the 
entrance hall, but this had been removed at 
some previous alteration. The kitchen and 
offices of the old mansion have been incorpo- 
rated into the present estate office, but the 
kitchen fireplace still remains, and is large 
enough to have roasted an ox whole at one time. 
In carrying out the work of preservation it was 
found necessary to tie the walls of the entrance 
hall together with malleable iron tie-rods. 
Parts of the walls which had fallen down, and 
other parts which had become loose, had to be 
taken down and rebuilt. The whole of the 
walls outside and inside were pinned and 
pointed with Portland cement. ‘The accumu- 
lations of many years had to be removed from 
the top of the vaults, which were levelled up 
and covered with conerete to preserve the 
arches. The work is now nearing completion, 
and shows a very fine specimen of the domestic 
architecture of the latter end of the sixteenth 
century. 


Manor 
House. 
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Beeston. — Memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Mission Chapel were laid last week 
at Beeston. The building is to occupy a site 
on Queen’s Road, immediately in front of the 
present school chapel, and is designed to 
accommodate a congregation of over 400, the 
dimensions being 52ft. by 48ft. across the 
transepts, and 34ft. across the nave. The 
chapel is designed in the Gothic style, and 
will have a traceried window in the front gable, 
flanked by a porch on one side, containing stairs 
to the gallery, and on the other side by a 
square tower terminating with a spire running 
to the height of 62ft. The roof will be partially 
open, with arched work under the timbers and 
pitch-pine ceiling. The glazing is to he of 
Cathedral glass with ornamental leaded lights, 
and the internal fittings will be of pitch-pine. 
The chapel will have two vestries, for the 
minister and choir, and a recessed arch behind 
the communion table will form a small chancel, 
on one side of which the organ chamber will 
be situated. The architect is Mr. John Wills, 
F.8.S8e., of Derby and London, and the contrac- 
tor is Mr. W. Edwards, of Derby. 


Coatbridge.—The fine new church of St. 
Augustine, erected by the Roman Catholic 
congregation, Langloan, Coatbridge, was 
opened recently. 


The building is in the Early 
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builders were received, the amounts at which 
they were willing to carry out the work 
varied from £6,225, the highest, to £4,071, the 
lowest, at which sum Messrs. Kerridge and 
Shaw offered to complete it. Mr. Alderman 
Paxman generously offered the sum of £2,000, 
which he subsequently increased to £2,500, in 
view of the reduced estimate, making the 
tower, the construction of which at one time 
seemed doubtful, a possibility. The Com- 
mittee recommended the Council to accept the 
tender of £2,965 12s. of the contractors of the 
main building, Messrs. Kerridge and Shaw. 
With regard to the hall and main staircase, a 
project had been gone into for an ornamental 
marble hall with columns and staircase, at 
a cost of about £5,000, under a suggestion 
which had reached the Committee that. 
it might be carried out by the munificence of 
a private donor. This led to the omission from 
the contract of certain parts of the needful 
work for this part of the building as reported 
in November, 1898, by the architect, Mr. John 
Belcher, F.R.I.B.A., who then stated that, as 
these expectations had not been fulfilled, it 
would be necessary to deal with this matter in 
a short time, and make the requisite provision. 
Having considered the matter, the Committee 
recommended the Council to accept the lowest 
tender, that of Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, 
of London, of £1,086 10s., for constructing the 
main staircase in marble and supporting and 
fixing four marble columns for the staircase. 
The fourteen columns for the hall in Bath 
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ADDITIONS TO KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON. 
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THE LATE BANISTER FLETCHER AND 


BANISTER F, FLETCHER, ARCHITECTS, 


Decorated style, with naveandaisle, chanceland 
chapels on either side, The nave is divided 
into seven bays. There are the usual recesses 
for confessionals and a baptistery. The west 
gable has a fine large rose window, richly 


traceried. The entrance is through deeply-: 


recessed arches and there is a niche containing 
a statue of the patron saint of the church. 
There is a gallery for the choir and organ in 
a transept off the south aisle. The internal 
length of the churck is 128ft., the width being 
60ft., and the height 60ft. 
modates about 1000 parsons, and has cost 
about £10,000. Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of 
London, were the architects. 


Colchester.—The Victoria Tower in the 
New Town Hall at Colchester was the subject 
of a special report by the Committee at the 
meeting of the Town Council last Wednesday. 
This structure, from the parapet to the sum- 
mit, comes under the category of ornamental 
work, and had, therefore, to be provided by 
private munificence, and not from the rates. 
When, in November last, the tenders from the 


The church accom- | 


stone were tendered for by Messrs. Kerridge 
and Shaw for £94 103., which the Committee 
recommended should be accepted. An anony- 
mous donor had offered £250 towards the cost 
of'this work. The report was adopted. It was 
also announced at the meeting that Mr. W. 
Nocton had offered a gift for the decoration of 
the new Town Hall, while Mr. Arthur Ager 
had promised to present a pair of standard 
lamps for placing at the front entrance, at a 
cost of £85, a cheque for which amount had 
already been received. Mr. Dennis Jeffery had 
also offered a clock suitable for the Moot Hall 
or one of the principal rooms in the building. - 


Exmouth.—A very large building, com- 
posed principally of iron, wood, and glass, is 
to be erected at Exmouth for horticultural 
purposes. The structure will be over a quarter 
of a mile in length, and of an ornamental 
character, with a dome in the centre nearly 
80ft, high, and towers at intervals about 45ft. 
high. The width of the building in the centre 
will be 44ft,, and at the narrowest part 26ft., 


and will be heated with hot water, Mr..| widecorridor. On the upper floor 1s 
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Ernest E. Ellis, of Market Street, Exmouth 
the architect. a 
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Hanley.—The foundation stone of at 
church of the recently-constituted parish 
St. Jude, Hanley, was laid last week. © 
new church will consist of a nave wit: 
on either side, a chancel with organ ¢ 
and vestry on the north side, and a morn 
chapel on the south side. ‘ihe nave wil 
80ft. long, 30ft. wide, and 35ft. high to 1 
eaves, and 53ft. to the ridge. It will be se 
rated from the aisles by five arches of 
and brick on either side, springing fro 
piers. At the west end of the south al 
be the baptistery. ‘The chancel will be 
tinuation of the nave without bre 
building will be of red brick with sto 
ings to the windows and doors. “The 
be tiled. A small spire, containing ane 
ventilator, will break the length of th 
at the junction of the nave and chance 
church will be seated for 800 worshippers, : 
the cost of the’ building is estimated at £7,( 
The site, which cost £1,050, is situated ai 
corners of Beresford Street, Seaford Street, 
and Victcria Road. Messrs. Scrivener ane 
Sons are the architects. . 
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Leeds.—The Leeds School Board have 
erected buildings in Blenheim Walk, 
for for the purpose of a home and s¢ 
blind and deaf children, and these — 
opened last Wednesday. Covering an area o 
1200 square yards, and designed in the Goth 
style, the building has an impressive appear. 
ance. It is three storeys in height, fe 
with pressed bricks with sand-stone dressi 
the central entrance being of Morley 
Each department is separate and distine’ 
teaching purposes, and easy of approa 
the domestic department. Five stai 
from the ground floor lead to the sep 
departments, and in addition there are 
corridors, and a staircase from each d 
ment to the playgrounds. Accommodati 
provided for 108 boarders (59 blind 
deaf children), and 100 day scholars ( 
and 70 deaf); the blind children are : 
be taught on the ground floor, and the 
children on the floor above. The 
entrance and staircase divide the educatic 
part of the building from the domestic 
''o the right is the blind assembly hal 
by 29ft., with seven class-rooms, each 20 
15ft., a workroom about the same si 
four music rooms. To the left is a w: 
room, superintendent and matron’s — 
committee-room, and dining hall 
cooking kitchen, seullery, pantries, 5 
kitchen, &e. All these are on a comm 
scale. The first floor is very — 
in arrangement, and has an ass 
hall, eight class-rooms, a sewing-room 
20ft., blind boys’ dormitory, bath-roo! 
lavatories. The whole of the second 
set apart for boardersand staff. All the 
cases are of stone, and the main corrido 
the floors over the boiler-house, landings, 8 
apparatus-rooms are fireproof. Every 
ment is well lighted from wide a 
there is a complete installation of ele 


ing and ventilating, which has been 
out by Mr. Key, of Glasgow, on the “ P. 
system. Fresh air is driven in by 1 
two fans worked by a Bellis engine, 
having first passed through a screen 0 
nut coil to deprive it of smuts and 0 
purities. In cold weather the air 
heated to a mechanical nicety by mea: 
water pipes, and the atmosphere of 
every: apartment can be renewed _ 
dozen times in the hour. Mr. W.S.B 
has been the architect, and the brie 
and joiner's work has been carried 01 
J.H. Wood. ‘The total expenditu 
close upon £30,000. ae. 


London, $.W.—King’s College Sel 
buildings at Wimbledon were opened 
by the Duke of Cambridge. The ne\ 
consist on the ground floor of six 
rooms, each 24ft. by 17ft., and 12ft..h 
are connected with the old school bui 
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ic ris 84ft. by 42ft., and is very l6fty. 
ered with a decorative open timber roof 
neen-post type. The walls of the hall are of 
prick, and the roof is stained a dark colour. 
S intended to place a gallery across the 
nce end of the hall. The exterior of the 
| ling _is faced with red bricks. The 
ried and mullioned windows are executed 
Corsham Down stone. Messrs. Flint 
Sy of Kennington, did the stone work 
ving. The architects were the late 
or Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B,A., and 
ister F. Fletcher, A. R. LBA, 


01 ibion, N.W.—The competition for new 
hs and warehouses at St. Pancras was 
ited to six competitors, who were Messrs. 
mor and Pinches, Spalding and Cross, 
son and Son, R. Stephen Ayling, F. J. 
, and T. W. Aldwinckle. Each com- 
ae r received an honorarium of £50. The 
@ with which the competitors had to deal is 
ward in shape and limited in area for the 
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t of accommodation they were asked to 
It has frontages to roads on three 
he Prince of Wales Road on the south 
eing the shortest frontage, while the 
r two frontages in Willes Road and 
on Road are Jong. The accommodation 
d is two swimming baths for men, each 
by 35ft., a first-class women’s swimming 
oft. by 20ft., and a second-class women’s 
ming bath, 50ft. by 20ft., a large number 
lipper baths, and a complete washhouse 
laundry. The first-class men’s swimming 
is also to be used as a public hall. 
900 is the sum to which the cost has to 
limited. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle’s designs, 
h have been selected, show the men’s 
: s in Prince of Wales Road, giving a 
ate entrance to each class. The women’s 
ance and washhouse entrance are in 
Road. The first-class men’s slipper 
® in the basement, and the women’s 
ths are on the first floor. 


PAIR OF SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS AT WHITBY. 


ae 


Loughborough.—Foundation stones of a 
new Wesleyan Chapel at Loughborough were 
poet last week. The site has a frontage of 

623ft. in Ashby Road, with a depth of 100ft., 
the area being 690y ds. The dimensions of 
the school chapel will be 68ft. extreme length 
and 334ft. in breadth, 52ft. across class-room 
to transepta, The material for outside walls is 
brick, and ‘the style of Architecture modern 
Gothic. There will be no galleries, but seating 
accommodation is to be provided for 260 adults. 
There will be six spacious class-rooms and one 
vestry. Adjoining the site 604 square yards of 
land have been purchased, with a view to re- 
serving the same for a new chapel, the cost 
of the land amounting to £280. The 
minister’s house will have a frontage to 
the site on Radmoor Lane of 36ft., and to the 
side street of 68ft. 9in., the area being 
250yds., and is to be erected of brick, in 
keeping with the contiguous school chapel. 
The dimensions of the minister’s house are to 
be 34ft.in length and 32ft. in breadth, and it will 
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view of the Stake and proscenium is obtained. 
The style of decoration is Oriental through- 
out, with a profusion of brightly gilt and 
coloured artistic designs in plastique. The 
grand circle has seating accommodation for 
over 200 people. Behind the stalls, and sepa- 
rated from them by an upholstered barrier, is 
the pit, which has a waiting room in connec- 
tion with it. The seating here consists of 
upholstered forms. The ‘balcony, which is 
above the grand circle, is commodious, and 
contains similar seating arrangements to the 
pit. Behind it is the gallery. ‘There are lava- 
tories and other conveniences all over the 
house, and the exits are well arranged; the 
theatre will hold, roughly, about 2,500 persons, 
and this number can be cleared out in the 
remarkably short space of, one and a half 
minutes. The stage, which is very con- 
veniently arranged, measures 56ft. by 35ft. 
The auditorium is 80ft. by 54ft. wide, and the 
height of the building from the floor of the 
auditorium to the top of the dome is 80ft 
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have three floors and basement. The various 
apartments will be spacious and lofty. The 
total outlay on the minister’s house will be 
£1,025, including £125 cost of the site, whilst 
the school chapel will incur an expenditure of 
£1,600, inclusive of £345 for site. Messrs. Bar- 
rowcliffe and Allcock are the architects, and the 
contract for the work has began let to Mr. W. F. 
Harding, whilst the necessary brickwork is in 
the hands of Messrs. William Moss and Sons. 


Newport, Mon.—The new Empire Palace 
of Varieties was opened last week. The 
building is a thoroughly up-to-date music-hall, 
and has been erected at a cost of about 
£20,090. The work *has been done according 
to the designs of Mr. Frank Matcham. One 
good feature i in the design is the provision of 
sufficient accommodation, not. only in the 
house itself, but in the entrance halls. This 
is obtained by a liberal provision of crush 
rooms. From the crush room an excellent 
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The utmost care has been taken to make the 
building fireproof, the stage and dressing- 
rooms being separated from the auditorium by 
a fireproof curtain and iron doors. 


Whitby.—The pair of semi-detached villas 
illustrated on this page have just been com- 
pleted. They are built in Argyle Road, Whit- 
by, near the sea, for Messrs. J. Rennison, of 
Darlington, and T. W. Rennison, of Whitby. 
The buildings are faced with pressed bricks, 
moulded strong courses, stone dressings, &c., 
and the gables are framed in heavy pitch pine, 
and cemented. The principal rooms and 
staircases are elaborately finished in pitch 
pine. Mr. Palpaman has executed the mason 
and bricklayers’ work, Mr. J. Porritt the joiner 
work, Messrs. Smithson and Taylor the plas- 
tering, and Mr. Rennison the plumbing work. 
Mr. G. 8. French, of West Terrace, Whitby, 
is the architect, and the work was carried out 
under his supervision. 
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THE R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


The following candidates at the June, 1899, 
Examinations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have passed :— 

Preliminary. 

S.J. W. Adkins, Hastings; R. J. Archibald, 
Middlesbrough ; T. M. Arthur, Airdrie, N.B. F 
R. A. Barber, Reigate; A. J. Barclay, Mont- 
rose; W. J. R. Barker, Manchester; H. G, 
Bartholomew, Eastbourne; T. A, Beavan, 
Cardiff; F. R. Berry, Lincoln; C. T. Bevis, 
Southsea; H. J. Bonwick, London; G. A. 
Boswell, Wolverhampton; F. kh, Bowdler, 
Shrewsbury; H. M. Bowes, London; H. P, 
Briggs, London; F. H. Bromhead, Tipton, 
Staffs.; C. F. Callow, St. Leonards-on-Sea; V. 
Calvert, Bradford; W. N. Castelloe, London ; 
R. P. Chamberlain, Leicester ; C. B. Cleveland, 
Cambridge; W. B. Colthurst, Taunton; R. O. 
Constant, Eastbourne ; G. H. Craney, London ; 
B. E. Crockett, London ; H. G. Culver, 
London; W. R. Davison, London; D. W. Day, 
Leicester ; H. Dawson, Sheffield; W. J. 
Delbridge, London ; Miss C M. Dale, 
Buxton; A. P. Dowglass, Reigate; E. H. 
Edleston, Manchester; J. A. @. Elliot, 
Edinburgh; E. M. Ellis, London; T. @, 
Evans, Hanley; N. B. Fairweather, London ; 
J. W. Farmer, London; W. H. Garwood, 
Norwich; J. J. Glendinning, Halifax; L. M, 
Gotch, Kettering; E. T. Goff, Lowestoft; H. 
J. Gravenor, London; C. I. Greenhow, New- 
castle; E. G. H. Gunn, London; H. Hall, 
Hastings ; T. W. Hamilton, Greenock; J. L. 
Hampson, Bolton; T. G. L. Hanks, Reading ; 
EK. L. Haynes, St. Albans; J. H. Harereaves, 
Manchester ; F. W. Hayward, Taunton; A. 
W. Heath, Eastbourne ; James Henry, London ; 
J. B. Hector, Aberdeen; P, T. Hildesley, 
London; B. C. Hill, Bristol; If, Hill, South 
Shields; Miss F. F. Hobson, Belfast; A. F. 
Holden, Chesterfield; W. F. GC. Holden, Cam- 
bridge; G. O. Howship, London; ©. J. S. 
Holeombe, London; R. J. Hughes, Llanfair- 
fechan; F. J. Humphrey, Worthing; C. W. 
Hitchcox, Newport, Mon.; 0. Ingham, Elland, 
Yorks.; R. W. Ingleby, Sunderland ; T. W. 
Jacobs, Cardiff ; G. H. Jackson, Bournemouth ; 
J. M. Jenkinson, Sheffield; E. N, Johnson, 
Newport, Mon.; RB. Johnston, Swindon; L. 
Judge, London ; KE. M. Joseph, London ; E. RB. 
Kennedy, Belfast; I. Kesteven, London ; F. 
Lansdown, Lincoln; M. C. M. Leggett, Read- 
ing; T.S. Lello, Sheffield; L. Long, London; 
R. Longden, Burslem; ©. G. McDowell, 
Dublin; J. N. K, McKilliam, London ; 
A. D. MacLaren, Manchester; S. Mad- 
dock, Frodsham, Cheshire; W. P. Major, 
Somerset; A. J. Marshall, Windsor; R. P. 
Marshall, Sheffield ; J. I. Massey, Bolton ; J.G.P. 
Meaden, London; F, Meakin, Derby; H. E. 
Moore, Redcar, Yorks.; J. A. Millar, Glasgow ; 
H. 8. Morris, London; EF. J. Mundell, Poole, 
Dorset; J. Myers, London; N. TT. Myers, 
Watford ; W. R. Osborne, Swindon; F. Osler, 
Halifax ; J. Owen, Blaenau Festiniog, Wales ; 
W. B. Oxley, Leicester; C. E. L. Parkinson, 
Chelmsford ; A. G. Parker, Worcester; C. T.S. 
Paul, Bristol ; C,. H. Perkins, Wokingham ; 
P. C. Pilling, Bolton; Alan Potter, London ; 
Miss B. Potts, Banbury; J. C, Procter, 
York; J. W. Ramsbottom, Stockport; K. H. 
Read, Reading; F. 8. Reynolds, Birminghain ; 
H. J. Richardson, St. Leonards-on-Sea; H. P. 
Roberts, Cardiff; A. Round, Birmingham ; 
W.S. Rumsby, Bournemouth; G. 8. Salomons, 
Manchester; F. Sanderson, Guisbrough ; J. 
M. Sheppard, London; A. W. Sherwood, 
London ; G. D. B. Shepherd, London; C. F. 
Skipper, London; C. H. Smith, London; A. 
Smithers, London; E. G. W. Souster, North- 
ampton; J. A. Speir, Cardiff; I. Spencer, 
Notts.; W. R. Spurr, Batley; F. A. Sprules, 
London; E. Stockwell, Leeds; R. H. Stone, 
London; M. J. Styles, Rugby; F. Sutton, 
Reading ; W. H. Swann, Nottingham; J. R. 
Sykes, Brighton; T. J, Tatham, London; J. 
H. Taylor, London; ©. J. Thompson, London ; 
C. Thorp, Manchester; F. J, Toop, Lincoln ; 
J. N. R. Vining, London; T. W. Watkins, 
Ramsgate; J. Wilcock, Shipley, Yorks.; J. R. 
Wilkinson, South Shields; F. Willey, York; 
8. G. N. Willson, London W. H. B. Wright, 
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Lincoln; C. S. Yates, London; Thos. Young, 
S. Shields; L. S. Youngman, Bournemouth. 


Intermediate. 


C. L. Fleming-Williams, London; L. G. 
Detmar, London; Douglas Wood, Hull ; J. W. 
Grove, Reigate; H. W. Cubitt, Lowestoff ; 
S. J. Halsé, London; I. M. Kent, Norwich ; 
L. L. Bright, Nottingham; A. R. Robertson, 
London ; 'T’. H. Gibbs, London; H. D. Simpson, 
Edinburgh; E. B. Norris, Birmingham ; 
W. M. Dean, Gravesend; P. J. Haywood, 
London; H. B. Mackenzie, Cardiff; M. 
Stillman, Cheltenham; R. R. Gall, London; 
H. A. Rowbotham, Denbigh; C. E. Monro, 
Glasgow; H. W. Hobbiss, Birmingham; S§. R. 
Oakes, Manchester; W. St. Leger Crowley, 
Cardiff; P. A. Hinchliffe, Barnsley; W. J. 
Davies, London; A. M. Peart, Newcastle, 
Staffs.; M. A. Slater, Peterborough; F, C. 
Wrigley, London; R. T. Grove, London. 

Final. 

R. T. Barker, London; H. T. Bromley, 
London; H. H. Dunstall, London; H. E. 
Gilford, Nottingham ; Charles Hale, Kettering ; 
John Hunt, London; G. E. Kendall, London ; 
T.. G. Lucas, Hitchin; H. A. Neubronner ; 
London ; W. G. Ross, London; W. M. Settle, 
London; T, Sharpe, Kendal; H. F. Traylen, 
Leicester ; T. H. H. Vowles, Oldham; P. J. 
Warman, London. 


Keystones. 


The City Orthopedic Hospital was Re- 
opened last Wednesday, after having been 
rebuilt. The hospital authorities are appealing 
meee public for £10,000, to clear off their 

ebts. 


cd 
The New Promenade at Bowling Park, 
Bradford, was formally opened last week, by 
Mr. C. Crabtree, Chairman of the Parks Com- 
mittee of the Bradford City Council. The 
promenade has been laid at a cost of £250, and 
is 200 yards long and about 16 yards wide. 


The Foundation-stone of a New Church 
in connection with St. Augustine’s Mission, 
Lillie Road, Fulham, was laid last week by the 
Marquess of Lorne. The portion of the 
church now to be built includes the nave, 
aisles, and baptistery, and will cost £7,000, of 
which about £5,000 has already been raised. 


A New Mission Hall at Keighley was 
opened last week which has cost about £2,650 
to erect. Only the upper storey is at present 
fit for tenancy. This includes a commodious 
mission hall and two class-r.oms, divided from 
the hall by a movable partition, and giving a 
total seating capacity of about 600. Below 
there will be a room for Band of Hope meet- 
ings, an infants’ school, a room for young 
women, and the ragged school. 


Discovery of a new Raphael.—At an 
exhibition of sacred art at Como recently, a 
canvas representing the “Massacre of the 
Innocents” attracted the attention of many 
experts, who attributed it to Raphael. The 
picture was heavily coated with varnish, and 
some of the surface had to be scratched away 
so that the signature could be examined. This 
shows the date of 1510, which would put the 
work ten years before the painter’s death. 
The proprietor is Dr. Biondi, of Parma, who 
can trace the picture back, historically speak- 
ing, near the painter’s lifetime. 

Art at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
will be well represented. There will be a 
retrospective view of French painting and 
sculpture that will be practically a summary 
of the salons from 1800 to 1890. The Palaces 
of Fine Arts now being built in the Champs 
Elysées, where the works will be exhibited, 


‘are in themselves remarkable; the main 


palace will be one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Paris, and, like the columns of 
the adjacent Alexander III. bridge, will be 
decorated by groups and single statues by 
eminent sculptors. The honour of the idea 
of erecting permanent buildings is due to 
M. Picard, the Commissioner-General, who 
determined that the Exhibition should give 
an immense impulsion to decorative art. 
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The Houses Occupied by Lord C 
and William Pitt at Bath have had mer 
tablets affixed to them by the Bath 
Council, and Lord Rosebery has been 
unveil them. ; 


The New Central Hospital for 
is being erected from public subscriptions 
memorial to the Queen’s Diamond- Ju 
The foundation-stone was laid last week « 
site in Liscard Road, on the north sid 
Central Park. : 

Munificent Donations to Norwich.— 
late Miss Letitia Gannon has beque: 
£2,340 to build a wing of the Jenny I 
Infirmary, to be named after her, and sh 
also given £500 to Norwich Cathedral i 
of the restoration. The entire fabric 
cathedral is now completely restored + 
and out, and the scaffolding is already e 
to save the cloister, which is one of the n 
beautiful in the country. ag 

The New Godley Bridge, Halifa: 
corner stone of which was laid by Alde 
Gankroger last week, is estimated to cost, 
£6,000. The new bridge will admit of 
way underneath 40ft. wide, and the span 
sufficiently lofty to permit of tramcars 
underneath. The width of the new ere 
will be 50ft. at the base and 40ft. at 
Messrs. J. Charnock and Sons are the 
tors for the masonry, their tender amc 
to £2,979 1s. 8d., and Messrs. Pierson a 
London, are supplying the girders, th 
tract amounting to £3,089 18s.9d. 

Shiloh Calvinistic Methodist C 
Aberystwith, has just been reopene 
restoration, the erection of a new scho 
and manse on the vacant piece 0: 
attached to the chapel. The chapel a 
other buildings are now lit by the electr: 
and are also fitted up with improved | 
apparatus. The contract for the buil 
the schoolroom and manse has been ex 
by Messrs. Owen Brothers, and the contr 
the renovation of the chapel by Mr. Ri 
Jones, of Cambrian Street, Abe 
The cost of these improvements ha 
about £1,000. Pe 

Science and Art Department.—l 
quence of the retirement, which took pl 
week, of Major-General Sir John F. 
nelly from the Secretaryship of th 
and Art Department, after forty years 
public service, the Duke of Devonshi 
President of the Council, has made the 
ing appointments :—Sir George W. Ke 
the present Secretary of the Educat: 
partment, to be also Secretary of th 
and Art Department; Captain W. 
Abney to be the Principal Assistant S 
of the Science and Art Department; M 
Tucker to be the Principal Assistant 
of the Education Department. 


The Alhambra, Blackpool, has j 
formally opened. The foundation sto 
place of amusement was laid on Dece: 
1897. The building, which has co; 
£400,000, occupies a commanding po 
the Central Beach, and is built upon 
of the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
market and baths. Though in an in 
state, the Alhambra cpened for W 
but, with the exception of the 
closed again, and since then workm 
been busy putting the finishing touch 
With the exception of that pa 
Bankhey Street, the elevation is of 
design. The main entrances are 0 
that to the ball-room being especi 
marble of all shades having been 
fusion, both here and in all pa 
structure. The variety theatre, 
hold over 3,000, is situate at the extre 
end of the block, and is excellently a 
the stage being visible from all pi 
house. The circus is at the othe: 
here, too, the decorations are of a 
tuous character. The circus will | 
accommodate 2,500. The space be 
variety theatre and the circus i 


which leads to the ball-room. T 
a restaurant and open-air balconies 
accommodation is well seen to, and 
trical plant, &c., is in the spaciovu 
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wy Vagrant Wards at Malton.—The 
n Board of Guardians intend to apply 
armission to borrow nearly £500, addi- 
[required in the construction of the new 
of wards at the workhouse. The total 
sorrowed for the purpose is about £2,400. 


@ Building of the Chancel of Llan- 
he Church, together with the restoration 
p old building, is being carried out by 
ts. Charles Davies and Co., contractors, at 
fimated cost of £1,000. Mr. W. Williams, 
econ, is the architect. 

e Colossal Statue of Oliver Cromwell, 
is to be erected in the garden of West- 
er Hall, it is stated, will be unveiled by 
Rosebery, the private donor of Thorny- 
} bronze effigy of the illustrious English- 
but it will scarcely be possible to per- 
the ceremony before Parliament rises for 
rorogation. 

le Chelsea Hospital for Women will be 
to in-patients from the middle of July 


enlargement and modernising of the 
ating ‘‘heatre, installation of a hot-water 
and the electric light, and of some 
atters. These improvements will cost 
3,000. 

Buildings at South Kensington 
n.—In reply to a question of Sir M. 
egree, in the House of Commons last 
as to the advisibility of making 
agements for the erection of a public clock 
ome prominent part of the exterior of the 
Museum buildings at South Kensington, 
jally in view of the fact that there was 
ach clock westward from Hyde Park 
within the four-mile radius, Mr. 
rs-Douglas said the matter should receive 
v10n, 


lew Companies. 


as Rees and Co. (Cardiff), Limited. 


company was registered on June 22nd 
. H. Atkins, Limited, 23, Bouverie Street, 

with a capital of £2,000 in £1 shares, 
‘ry on the business of auctioneers, sur- 
architects, land and estate owners and 
&e. The first directors—to number 
than three nor more than seven—are to 
pointed by thesubscribers. Qualification, 

Remuneration as fixed by the company. 


Eeias Gibb and Sons, Limited. 


company was registered recently with 
ital of £60,000 in £5 shares (7000 five per 
reference), to acquire the quarries and 
rks now carried on by Thomas Gibb 
bons, quarrymasters and _ brickmakers, 
lee, Bishopbriggs, and _ elsewhere. 
red office, 45, West Nile Street, Glas- 
The first signatories are Miss Gibb and 
. R. Gibb, W. Gibb, G. Neilson, C. N. 
J. Jack, A. O. Walker, and J. Mason. 


Johnson and Wright, Limited. 

ompany was registered on June 19th 
rlow and Sons, Limited, London Wall, 
vith a capital of £25,000 in £10 shares, 
lire the business carried on at 23a, Gold 
, and Woolmonger Street, Northampton, 
sewhere, as Johnson and Wright, and to 
he business of furnishing and general 
rs, hardwaremen, builders’ mer- 
. The first directors—to number not 
three nor more than five—are to be 
ited by T. L. Wright. Remuneration as 
by the company. 


t Newquay Syndicate, Limited. 
company was registered on June 19th, 
ent and Vincent, 20, Budge Row, E.C., 
capital of £15,000 in £5 shares, to 
agreement with J. Ennor, jun., N. E. 
and A. Wilson, to acquire the Pentire 
and to carry on the business of 
3, planters, farmers, &c. The first 
to number not less than three nor 
-seven—are A. Wilson, N. E. 
, Ennor, jun., E, Bare, and R. 


a 


¥ 


eend of September, in order to permit of © 
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Vincent. Qualification, £300. Remuneration 
as fixed by the company. Registered office, 
20, Budge Row, E.C. 


Sea Serpent Syndicate, Ltd. 

This company was registered on June 19, by 
Marris and Brownjohn, 1, Quakty Court, 
Chancery Lane, W.C., with a capital of £5,000 
in £1 shares, to adopt an agreement with W. 
Stenning, and to carry on the business of 
builders, electricians, mechanical and_ elec- 
trical engineers, &c. The first directors—to 
number not less than three nor more than five 
—are C. KE. Braun, W. H. Pullin, J. S. Flana- 
gan, and W. Stenning (managing director). 
Remuneration of W. Stenning, 10 per cent. of 
the net profits; others 5 per cent. of tne net 
profits, divisable. Registered office: Moorgate 
Station Chambers, E.C. 


James Smith and Sons (Norwood), Ltd. 


This company was registered on June 16th, 
by Mason and Co., 18, John Street, Bedford 
Row, with a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, 
to acquire the business carried on at Junction 
Works, South Norwood, and Woodfield Lane, 
Ashstead, Surrey, as James Smith and Sons, 
and at Station Yard Brickworks, Grange Road 
Station, Sussex, as Smith Brothers, and to 
carry on the business of builders, contractors, 
decorators, merchants, importers of and dealers 
in sand, stone, lime, timber, iron, and building 
materials, surveyors, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, suppliers of gas and electricity, «ec. 
The signatories (each one share) are: Messrs. 
John Smith, James Smith, G. Smith, A. Smith, 
H. Smith, J. A. Soper, and R. C. Mason. The 
number of directors is to be not less than 
three nor more than six. The first are John 
Smith, G. Smith, A. Smith, H. Smith, and 
James Smith. Qualifications, twenty shares. 
Remuneration of James Smith, £150; others, 
£520 each per annum, 


CURRENT PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
; Zs. da. £8. d. 
Hay, best _ +s perload 3 0 0 4 0 0 
Sainfoin mixture ... ‘ do. 8=0°-0 415 0 
Clover, best ... ie Rt do. 310 0 5-0-0 
Beans .., # a per qr. 1S653 16 6 
, Straw .., tee “Fr perload 1 4 0 116 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor, French percwt. = 1°5 1 - 
Colza, English per cwt. L383 - 
Copperas : Pen perton 2 0 0 _ 
Tiardise Neves oe eae wer DEN CWh 89, E90 
Linseed per cwt. 1 ieee Et) — 
Neatsfoot be te per gal. 02 6 040 
Petroleum, American .., per gal. 0 0 57/8 _ 
Do, Russian .. per gal. 0 0 51/8 se 
Pitch .. me .. Perbarrel 9 8 0 08 6 
Tallow, Town .  Ppercwt. LeSa0 5 aes: 
Tar, Stockholm . Pperbarrel 1 6 6 - 
Turpentine ... per cwt. 110 6 110 9 
ADG Tyraay hese ge een aie DOL. CWhare P1400 218 6 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 = 
Do. red... ss per cwt. 017 0 - 
Soda crystals per ton 215 0 - 
Shellac, orange .., per cwt. 3.6 «6 _— 
Do. sticklac .. do. 2-2 6 215 0 
Pumice stone, ae ae do. 089 - 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong perton 88 0 @ = 

- Iron, bar, Staffs. in London do. 8 0 0 900 

Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet... do. 1215 0 130 0 
Lead, pig, Spanish at do. 145 0 147 6 
Do. English commonbrands do. 1410 0 = 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sq.ft. an upwards do. 1610 0 - 
Dos pipe wedss si aie: do. 175 0 — 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 900 10 0 0 
Do. floor brads ... FPG, do. 815 0 915 0 
Tin, Foreign ts 3 do. 12670; 034 127-10 6 
Do.-English ingots... do. 130 0 0 — 

' Zinc, sheets, English  ... do. 2710 0 2310 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne... do. 3L 0 0 — 
Do, Spelter i as do. 2515 0 262 6 

TIMBER. 

. Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel per load. 3.00 4 00 
Pine, Quebec Yellow _... do. 476 6 5 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 510 0 
Do. Petersburg... me oO. 400 610 0 
Do. Archangel 2nd & Ist per P. Std. 90 0 18 10 0 
Do. do. 4th&8rd. do. 12 0 0 12 5 0 
Do. _. do. unsorted do. 75 0 8 5 0 
Do. Riga ... 2 a do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburgist Yellow do. 1010 0 415 0 
Do. do. 2n 9 oO. 1010 0 12 0 0 
Do. do Unsorted ,, do. 10 0 0 1015 0 
Do. do White do. 715 0 915 0 
Do. Swedish .,,, «a. per P. Std. --& 0: 0 1610 0 

Do. White Sea... oe do. 12.5.0 - 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 18 0 0 19 0 0 
Do. do. 2nd do. 12 0.0 — 

Do. do. 8rd &c. do. 715 0 915 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 9 00 10 5 0 
Do. do. 8rd & 2nd do. 6 5 0 715 0 
Do. New Brunswick 0. 75 0 8 0 0 
Battens, allkinds... _ do, 00 8 12 6 
Flooring coon lin. mv 5 aide 

repared,Ist ... per squar' 
Dee ne do. 8 9 098 
Do Br &O. ue see do, fle 08 9 


> 
° 


Vil 
Harp Woops. 

2.8; Oe £5. d, 
Ash, Quebec... ...  .. perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec ot a do. 812 6 817 6 
Box, Turkey... ... perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Guba ... perft.sup. 0 0 4 00 43 

Do. Honduras ae a do. 0 0 34 — 

Do. Tobasco rh sr do. 0 0 58/32 _ 
Elm, Quebec -- +» perload 412 6 510 0 

Mahogany, Average Price 

for Cargo, Honduras perft.sup. 0 0 47/8 ~ 

Do. African do. O20. S — 
Do. t. Domingo... do. 0 0 4 23/32—6 23/32 

Do. ——Tobasco.., do. 0 0 53/16 = 
Oak, Dantzic and Memei perload 8 5 0 8-5 0 
Do. Quebec do. 412 6 5 0 0 
Teak, Rangoon, planks ... do. 815 0 1315 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) .., do. 815 0 515 0 
Do. acssa Crown ., do. 815 0 515 0 
Walnut, American per cub.ft.0 2 6 04 2 


COMING EVENTS, 


Wednesday, July 12, 
CENTRAL ScHoon oF ARTS AND CRAFTS-—Exhibiti 
7 s S A} '8-—Exhib: 
of Students Work. 12 to 8.30 p.m. mee 
ORTH OF ENGLAND InstiITUTE oF MINING AND 
ECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—A general meeting will be 
held at Furness Abbey Hotel at 11 a.m., and an excur- 


sion will take place in the af j a 
1.25 p.m. Dp e afternoon to Millom; start at 


Thursday, July 13. 


Norta or Encuanp INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS Ex 
d ; -—Excursion : 
ees to Barrow; start 


CENTRAL ScHOoL or ARTS AND CRAFTs,— ibiti 
of Students’ Work. 12 to 8.30 p.m, sek essito 


Priday, July 14. 


NortH or ENGLanp Institv 
: Ns TE OF MINING AND 
aren eNre AL ENGIN EERS.—Excursion to Keswick; start 
8.55 a.m. 


CENTRAL ScHoon or ARTS AND 
of Students’ Work. 12 to 8.30 p.m, 


Saturday, July 15. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION —Fourth summ visi 
N. er visit 
to Graemes Dyke, near Harrow Weald (Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., architect). Train leayes Euston at 2.30 p.m._ 


CENTRAL ScHoon or Arts AND Crarts —Exhibiti 
of Students’ Work, 12 to 8.30 p.m. eben 


eee 
TENDERS. 


es 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can 
be accepted unless they contain the name of the 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


Orarts.—Exhibition 


BANSTEAD HEATH (Surrey).—For the rebuildi 
the ‘ Bricklayers’ Arms,” Banstead, for Moores aos 
Moore and Sons, Swan Brewery, Leatherhead. Mr. 
Reginald White, architect, Savoy House, London; and 


Fey Bhopl 

-J.Shopland _ .., £2,223 0] W.A. Bennett  ... £1,135 9 
J. Murray ... 1,375 14] J. Cropley, Leather- we 
Harrisine (x 1,185 0} head* |... 1,110 0 
H. Skilton”, 1,140 0 * Accepted, ” 


BRISTOL.—For the erection of a mission churel - 
sels, Bedminster. Messrs. P, Munro and Sou, aeokivants 
St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin-street, Bristol :-— 7 


Cowlin and Son .... ... £2,070| E. Walters, 3, Rich- 
. G. Bindon 1,907 | mond-road, | Mont- 
A. J. Beaven ... 1,830| pelier, Bristol* ,.. 1,768 


* Accepted. 
DONINGTON. — Accepted for additions t¢ i 
House, for W. Stapleton Royce, Esq., of Gabe toe 
Edward A. Jollye, architect, Donington ;— : 
Frank Pattison, Ruskington ,.. sa a. £82512 2 
GOSBERTON (Spalding).—Accepted for new stables at 
“Holme Lea,” for T. Russel Casswell, Es / sd Ward aw 
Jollye, architect, Donington :— oe oe aware 
Thomas H. Cade, Boston . £269 


LONDON.—For re-making internal roads, paths, &c., at 


the South-Western Hospital, for the Metropolit: Asy 
Board. Mr. J. B. Norrington, Surveyor oe mgr aap 


Road-making. Asphalti 
Ne Adan ne coe LOR don: Oe ers yaics 
R. Ballard, Ltd. 2...) 339020 00... £2,817 0 0 
eee ees ee ar was 
Bentham and (o., Telford 
Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.* 2,578 0 0 a 
French Asphalte Co. 5 ing - 3,611 19 6 
Limmer Asphalt Paying Co., ; 
Dtds => ox a ve Pe _ 2,845 10 0 
Val de Travers Asphalt Paving : 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton House, 
Bishopsgate Street Without, 
Hi Oils, athe gh eacootan yeah = 2,553 9 0 
The estimate of the surveyor was :— : 
Road-making .,. S04 eh £2,620 
Asphalting 23530 


* Accepted. 
LONDON.—For fitting up kitchen department at 
North-Eastern Hospital, for the Metropolitan Pekar 


Board. Messrs. A. and C, Harston, architects :-— 
Jeakes and Co. se en a --. £1,985 0 
Burn Bros. _ ... ay y 1383 0 
Benham and Sons, Limited 1.353 0 
J. and I’. May od Sad 93 mY: 1.250 0 
Moorwood, Sons and Co., Limited 1,171 10 


Kite and Co., 132, Euston-road, N.W.* of 2. Oneal 
* Accepted. [Architect's estimate, £1,000. | 
LONDON.—PFor the erection of artisans’ dwellings, St. 
rie Sela See Si ae Trustees of Hayle’s 
dstate. r. Waring anc icholson, architects, 38 ia- 
jremotpet bt hickages one S.W. :— Se Rae 
iggs and Hill... ... £12,989 | F. ond H. F. Higgs .. 11,59 
Martin Wells & Go... 12,250] ©. Ansell. oe? S130 
Holliday and Green- Wm. Smith .., 10,313 
WOO. is; se.rn Shea RL VAY 2 
LONDON, N.—For the erection of six sho s in Phili 
Lane, Tottenham, for D. Burnett, Esq. Mr, . Howard, 
architect :— : 
W. Hawley, Tottenham (accepted) + £2,150 


LONDON, W.C.—For the erection of shops and flats at 


Shaftesbury-avenue, W.C., for the Shaftesbury Avenu 
Freehold Land Syndicate, Ltd. Mr. Robert Ef Worley, 
architect :— 
Mark Patrick... .,. £41,343 | Foster and Dicksee ... 
Burman and Sons ... 38,985 | Howell J. Williams... 
Patman and Fother- Lawrence and Sons 

ingham _... _... ... 88,974] Thos. Boyce... 
J. Groves and Son .., 37,876 | Perry and Go. 


Viil 
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LONDON.—For the erection of stabling, Ship Lane, Ken- 
nington, for Mr. Wm, Gardner. essrs. Waring and 
Fab scans architects, 38, Parliament Street, Westminster, 


W. West... 
Wes Wialligtv.e (yer. = : 

MANSFIELD.—For additions, ete., to co-operative 
stores, East Kirkby. Mr. Lawrence Bright, Architect, 9, 
St. Peter’s Church-walk, Nottingham :— ; 
Dennet and Ingle .. £2,430 | Bains). © 4.. “ke -, £2,184 
HS Vickers an. +. 2,412 | Wm. Rigley..... ... >. » 2,169 
Heath and Son 2,260 | J. Oscroft, Nottingham* 2,100 
T. R. Sharley 2,206 *A ccepted. 

PINXTON (Derby).—For the water supply works for the 
Blackwell Rural District Council. Mr. H. Walker, C.E., 
Newcastle Chambers, Nottingham :— 


... £582 | Edwards and Medway... £567 


567 


Sands and Son ... £2,217 0 0| Laneand Son ... £1,724 15 0 
F. Holmes a. 3398818 8) J.-E. Price’ xy 1,706 16 0 
J. ‘H. Vickers, H. Gillet... 1,684 1 6 
Ltd. . w= 1,910 0 0] W. Barnes ... 1,670 19 0 
Hibbert and Jep- Jenkins and Son 1,669 12 10 
son... ... \ 41,825 0 0| Cope and Raynor 1,589 11° 0 
J. Tomlinson .. 1,806 0 0] H. Shardlow, 
Batchelor and Radford-road, 
Snowden ... 15751-1380 Nottingham*... 1,560 0 0 
*A ccepted. 


WIMBLEDON.—For the proposed erection of new wing 
and alterations to the ‘‘ Dog and Fox’’ Hotel, Wimbledon, 
for T. Macknees. Mr. Charles Flack, architeet ;— 


Howell J. Williams ... £6,309 { Beer and Gash aoe GB 
Patman and Fother- Acti 3 lero ea vey 995 
ingham.., " 6,161 | Castle 5,947 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ECKENHAM -URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT STATION. 
TO BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 

The Peckenham Urtan Distiict Council imvite 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of an ELECTRIC 
LIGHT STATION. 

The works include the erection of boiler, dynamo, 
and destructor houses, and chimney shaft 120ft. high, 
tozetLer with the construction of an inclined approach 
road ad tipping-flocr to destructor. 

‘he site of the proposed buildings is on the Council's 
Jan 1 adjoining the Railway at the south end of Aithur- 
i0ad, Beckenham, 

Drawings may be secn, and bills of quantities, speci- 
fications, and forms of Tender may be obtained, at the 
Office of Mr. JOHN A. ANGELL, Engineer to the 
Beckenham District Council, on deposit of a £5 Bank 
of England note, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bora-fide Tender. 

A clause will be inserted in the contract providing 
that the contractor shall pay to the wo.kmen employed 
in the execution of the work the wages generally 
accepted as current for workmen engaged on similar 
work in the district. 

Tenders (inclosed in an envelope to be supplied), duly 
seated and endorsed ‘Tender for Electric Light 
Station,’ to reach the undersigned not later than 
FOUR p.m. on MONDAY, JULY 17th, 1899. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
F, STEVENS, 
Clerk of the Council. 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


June 27th, 1899, 


O BUILDERS. 

The Committee of the Victoria Hospital, Folk- 
stone, are prepared to receive TENDERS for BUILD- 
INGa NEW WING to their Hospital from plaus and 
specification prepared by their Architect, Mr. H. 
PERCY ADAMS, F.R.I.B.A., 28, Woburn-place, 
Russell-square, London, W.C. Tenders required on 
JULY 20th, 1899. Builders desirous of Tenderi ¢ to 
apply to the Architect fora copy of the quantities, for 
which they must deposit with him a Bank of England 
£5 note on application, which will te retuned on 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

The competition will be limited and the Builders 
selected from those applying for the quantities. 

The Committee dces not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any Tender that may be submitted. 


BUILDINGS, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM, FORMS, 


&e, 
Catford,S.E., H.F.Harrington Philipys, Norfolk, & 
Four Shops Prior, Architects 


and Surveyors, 4, 
Station Buildings, 
Catford, S.E. 1 


OWLEY REGIS URBAN. DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

Builders and Contractcrs are invited to TENDER 
for the EX'TENSION of the COUNCIL OFFICES at 
Lawrence-lane, Old Hill, Staffordshire. 

Plans and Specifications may be seen at the said 
Offices on week days from 6th to 15th July, 1899, in- 
clusive, between the hours of 10 am. ard 4 p.m, 
excepting Saturdays, and then from 10 a.m. to 1 pam. 

Quantities can be obtained on application to the 
Architects, Messrs. Meredith and Pritchard, Bank- 
buildings, Kidderminster, on payment of £1 1s.; which 
will bereturned in each case after receipt of a bon4-fide 
Tender on the Council’s form, 

Tenders must be endorsed and in my hands at the 
a Offices not later than 12 o’clock on JULY 17th, 
899. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
DANIEL WRIGHT, 
Clerk. 
June 6th, 1899, 1 


ORPORATION of LONDON. 
PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

The Streets Committee of the Corporation will meet 
at the Guildhall of the City of London, on TUESDAY, 
JULY 18th, at HALF-PAST ONE o’clock precisely, to 
receive TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of 
UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCES in Aldersgate- 
street (near Edmund’s-place), according to plans and 
specification to be seen at the office of the Engineer to 
the Corporation, at the Guildhall. 

Tenders are to be on the forms supplied at the said 
office, sealed, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Underground Con- 
veniences,’’ addressed ‘‘ The Town Clerk, Public Health 
Department, Guildhall,’ and delivered before HALF- 
PAST ONE o'clock on the above-mentioned day. 

Security will be required for the due performance of 
the contract. ; 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CO. Lid. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 


MODERATE RATES, PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, 


JOURNAL 


Persons sending in proposals must attend themse 
(or by duly authorised agents) at the appointed time 


The Committee do not pledge themselves to acee 


the lowest or any Tender, 


Guildhall, June, 1899, 


Bokeuce of TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


_ The Technical Education Committce offer the fi 
ing prizes for the best DESIGNS suitable for exe 
in TUNBRIDGE WARE. ; 


The designs, which will be judg.d by Mr. WALTRI 
CRANE, must be delivered on or before SATURDAY 
SEP LEMBER 30th, 1899. F. 

For 
on application to the Town Clerk. Y 

If desired a specimen of Tunbridge Ware will be ser 
upon receipt of eightpence in stamps, 

Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells, 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


MONCKTO) 
£5 


COMPETITIONS. 


ae 


TUNBRIDGE WARE DESIGNS 
COMPETITION. 


1.. £3 3s. Cd. 
2. £2:23s7 00m 

é By leis Od, 
For uncoloured designs 1. £2 2807 
2. £1 1s. 0d 
3; 10s. 6d. 


For coloured designs 


Particulars of the competition will be forward 


July 5th, 1899, 


Iw 


Per 100 Blocgs 
out of sizes. 


At Wharf. one month. 
173x3x3 pb psy! iF 3 
173x3x2 8 10 8 0 
17}x3x 14 6 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOR 


13x44 Oak, 50/- Pitch Pine, 24/6 per squi 


1 


VIGERS BROTHER 


Head 


Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


YELLOW. 
ex Ship within 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


x4 4, 42/6 ” 21/= 


Above prices include desiccating. 


tS 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, | 
Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. Bi: 


__WASH-DOWN PEDE 


TAL CLOSET 


LEE 


~ 


z 
not 
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OYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


1081 . BOYLE & SON, LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See ake Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 
ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The London Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


Rho have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
‘consists of NON=-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 

THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 
y »s «© and... ss. 

THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


oe: NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
hb been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


i LONDON NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


| 2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
ag 


ee 
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TESTING DRAINS AND 
FITTINGS. 


By T. E. COLEMAN, F.S.I. 


AV Eevee a system of house drainage 

is being carried out, it is essential that 
the whole should be subjected to some suffi- 
cient proof or test of soundness and suit- 
ability for the important work which it has to 
perform. Any defects which are revealed by 
the application of the selected test can then 
be easily remedied at a comparatively small 
cost, instead of afterwards becoming a constant 
source of inconvenience and expense, if not of 
absolute danger to health. 

At the same time it cannot be too strongly 
borne in mind that, even though the drains 
and fittings successfully comply with every 
sanitary requirement when first constructed, 
yet the constant wear and tear coincident 
upon their everyday use requires that a 
careful examination and testing as to their 
continued efficiency should take place at stated 
intervals. If this course were more generally 
adopted, a large amount of illness would 
undoubtedly be prevented. 

Drains may be tested by filling them with 
water, or forcing in smoke and air under 
pressure. These are severally known as the 
“ water,” “smoke,” and “air” tests. Another 
method, known as the “scent” or “smell” 
test, is also frequently used in the examina- 
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tion of existing sanitary work, when any of 
those already mentioned cannot be con- 
veniently adopted. 

In new work the different sections or lengths 
of drain must be tested before being covered 
in, so that any leaky joint or defective pipe 
may be at once detected and afterwards made 
good. Sufficient time must be allowed for the 
cement—or other material used for making the 
joints—to become thoroughly hardened and set 
before attempting the test. 

The most satisfactory test for ordinary 
drainage work is the “hydrostatic” or water 
test. The method generally adopted is to 
close the lower end of the drain by means of a 
suitable plug or stopper, a bend and vertical 
pipe being temporarily fixed in position at the 
upper end, so that 5ft. or 6ft. head of water 
may be obtained. The pipes are then filled 
with water to the required height. If the 
head of water is maintained at this level for 
about an hour, a positive proof is thereby 
established that the pipes are sound and the 
joints thoroughly tight and well made. On 
the other hand, should the water level fall 
during this period, the cause of the leakage 
must be ascertained and made good, the drain 
being afterwards tested until a satisfactory 
result is achieved. 

Fig. 1 is an illustration of Jones’s patent 
expanding screw stopper with centre outlet, 
to which is attached a water gauge or indi- 
cator. By means of this appliance the slightest 
leakage is at once readily detected. 

In addition to the drains, it is also desirable 
that all iron soil pipes and branches be 
similarly subjected to the “hydrostatic” test 
before the fittings are connected thereto. If 
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found to be thoroughly sound in all respects, 
the fittings are then permanently fixed in 
their respective positions and the “smoke” 
test is applied at the completion of the work. At 
the time of making the smoke test, the joints 
between the fitments and the soil pipe branches 
should be carefully examined to make sure 
that all the various connections are perfectly 
secure. 

When carrying out the water test to soil 
pipes, the ends of the branches, together with 


nm 
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the lower end of the soil pipe, must be pro- 
perly closed before filling with water. The 
ordinary expanding drain plugs may sometimes 
be used for this purpose, but in places where a 
great head of water is required they are liable 
to be forced out unless securely strutted in 
addition, or otherwise supported. A convenient 
form of stcpper for the branches of cast-iron 
pipes is seen in Fig. 2. It consists of an iron 
plate held firmly in position by means of a 
bridle and screw fastening. In cases where it 
is necessary to close the spigot end of a pipe, 


= tie” 


Fig. 5. 


an adjustable iron collar must be first secured 
thereto with screw bolts and nuts, so as to pro- 
vide a suitable shoulder or projection for the 
bridle fastening. 

Precautions should be taken to prevent air 
being imprisoned within the branch pipes, so 
that the whole of the interior may be actually 
filled with water. The iron plate stoppers 
should therefore be provided with an air-cock 
or small screw plug to allow the escape of air 
whilst filling the pipes. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show another form of plate 
stopper for iron pipes. The plate is fitted 
with an air-cock and fixed in position by 
means of three screw bolts attached to the 
iron collar encircling the barrel of the pipe 
immediately behind the socket, as indicated 
in the section. 

An illustration of the “ Volcano” smoke 
machine is seen in Fig. 5. It is made of 
galvanised steel with brass fittings. The 
smoke may be produced by burning oily rags, 
cotton waste, or specially prepared cartridges, 
within the combustion chamber. The machine 
is attached to the drain stopper as shown, and 
the annular space (C) 
surrounding the com- 
j=. bustion chamber filled 
“| with water to within 
4 about lin. of the top. 
After igniting and plac- 
ing the smoke material 
in the combustion cham- 
ber, the cover or float 
(D) is replaced, and 
large volumes of smoke are generated by 
gently working the handle (L) attached to the 
bellows. As the pressure of smoke within the 
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drain increases, the float (D) will. rise ( 
indicated by the dotted lines), and sh 
there be no leakage, the float will 
stationary when the tap (M) is closed. 
testing old drains, which are not ace 
from an inspection chamber, the smoke may bh 
introduced through a trapped gulley as sho 
in Fig. 6. 3 
In the United* States the atmospheri 
air test, is also used in sanitary work. 
forced into the drains and soil pipes by m 
of a force pump, until a pressure of 10lb. p 
square inch is registered by the manomete 
mercury pressure gauge. This pressure of 
per square inch is equivalent to a colum 
mercury 20in. high, as shown by the gauge o 
indicator. a 
The “scent” or smell test is frequent 
adopted for the examination of existing dr 
in order to indicate the presence of any 
ages therein. It may be applied ,im se 
different ways. The “ peppermint test 
sists in pouring oil of peppermint and a quan 
tity of boiling water into the drain at sox 
definite point. Care must be taken that ; 
the openings to the drain have been previo 
stopped or sealed with water, whilst 
opening through which the peppermint an 
water are poured must be closed immediai 
afterwards. Should the well-known pun 
odour characteristic of this chemical be 
detected, it is evident that the escape pr 
ceeds from some defect within the drainage 


Fig. 8. 


plumbing system. The fault must according 
be located and afterwards made good. 

Several devices have also been introd 
for the purpose of providing a simp 
portable form of drain test by means of 0 
strongly-smelling compounds. Fig. 7 sho 
small apparatus of this description, knoy 
“ Banner’s pocket drain explorer.” Itc 
of a grooved wooden ball, about 24 inche 
diameter, and containing a spiral spring. 
chemical possessing a powerful and penetra. 
ting odour is contained within a hermeti 
sealed tube of thin glass (see Fig. 8) a 
2in. long. The method of applying the 
as follows, viz.:—The spring inside the ha 
compressed by means of a short lever, and 
in this position by passing the end of the] 
through the eye or slot shown in the hi 
clip to which the cord is attached. One o! 
small glass tubes or drain grenades i 
placed under the staples of the drain expl 
and secured with an india-rubber band. | 
“ explorer ” being now charged, the end of ' 
attached cord is securely held whilst 
wooden ball and grenade are washed thr 
the gully or closet trap by means of half a 
of hot water. On giving the cord a 
jerk the lever is released, so that ths 
pressed spring forces it violently again 
glass grenade, breaking it to pieces, whi 
volatile and pungent substance permeates 
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irain. Before applying the test, all openings 
to the drain must be previously stopped. 

Grenades containing either peppermint, 
ussafeetida, or other subtle and strongly 
smelling materials may also be obtained. 
Another form of drain testing appliance is 
gn in Fig. 9. The wooden case (C) contains 
a glass tube filled with chemicals, the contents 
being sealed by an elastic rubber band (D), 
secured by a paper fastening (F') and brass 
ring (G), to which a cord (E) is attached. 


Fie. 9. 


Fig. 10. 


After securing the end of the cord the fully 
charged grenade is flushed through the trap 
and into the drain with a quantity of hot 
water. Immediately afterwards the elastic 
rubber band (D) is released, owing to the 
paper fastening becoming moistened and 
weakened. The contents of the-tube are then 
discharged into the drain as indicated in 
Fig. 10. At the conclusion of the test (which 
lasts about fifteen or twenty minutes) the 
empty case is withdrawn. 

“Smoke cases” also provide a simple and 
portable test for drainage work. These con- 
ist of a tube of stout paper, with a fuse at one 
md and filled with a strongly smelling smoke- 
roducing composition. After lighting the 
e, the smoke case is at once inserted in the 
in to be tested, and the end temporarily 
sed; so that the volumes of smoke. emitted 
m the ignited cartridge are distributed 
oughout the length of the drain... Smoke 
wing from any point on the drainage system, 
the presence of the peculiar smell of the 
moke cartridge affords evidence of some 
serious defect, and must be traced to its source. 
The smoke cases will burn for about fifteen 
minutes, and should be so arranged that when 
placed within the drain, the cartridge is sup- 
orted above the invert, clear of any liquid 
ewage at the bottom of the drain pipe. 


Proposed Street Improvements at 
Halifax.—With a view to improvements in 
he Lower Skircoat district, the Halifax Cor- 
oration have purchased from Mr. Ingram 
Fuller Godfrey 17,000yds. of land in Dudwell 
Lane, at the price of 3s. per yard. For the new 
ridge about to be erected at Godley, the 
mder of Messrs. Peirson and Co., of St. Dun- 
gan Hill, London, E.C., for providing spring 
girders, floor-plates, and parapets, for the sum 
[ £3,089 18s. 9d., has been accepted. 


Noisy Building Operations.—The case of 
nnis v. Brown was heard in the Chancery 
ourt, at Manchester, recently, before Vice- 
Shancellor Hall. The plaintiff, Francis Ennis, 
s the occupier of a house in Church Street, 
‘row, and the defendant, Thomas Brown, a 
mtractor, is erecting a building on an adjoin- 
g plot of land. The plaintiff alleged that 
e defendant was carrying on the building 
erations with unnecessary noise and violence, 
od was damaging the wall of his house, and 
s counsel asked for an interim injunction to 
strain the defendant from doing so.—The 
defence was that the contractor had bought 
ihe party-wall, and could not build without 
king a noise and knocking the wall.—The 
Vice-Chancellor said the plaintiff seemed to 
de suffering from too highly strung nerves.— 
Plaintiff’s counsel said it was hardly a case of 
rer-nervousness when bricks came tumbling 
0 his client’s dining-room.—Ultimately the 
otion was adjourned, the defendant giving 
undertaking not to knock holes in the plain- 
fs house, and to conduct his building opera- 
ons in the usual way. 


- Builders’ Notes. 


The Endowed Schools, Watford, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s Patent Manchester Grates, supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


Metal Workers’ Dinner.—The men em- 


ployed at the Portland Metal Works (Thos. 


Elsley, Limited) dined last Saturday at The 
Cambridge Hotel, Southsea, by the invitation 
of Mr. Thomas Elsley. About 150 assembled 
under the presidency of Mr, John Chamberlin. 


Erith Engine Sheds.—Messrs Mellowes 
and Co., of Sheffield; and 28, Victoria Street, 
S.W., have recently completed the glazing of 
the Whitehall Engine Sheds, at Erith, for the 
South Eastern Railway Co., on their patent 
Eclipse imperishable system of roof glazing. 


A Plasterer’s Claim for Compensation. 
—A case was heard by Judge Waddy, Q.C., at 
the Sheffield County Court on June 30, in 
which Messrs. Longden and Sons, contractors, 
Sheffield, were sued by William David 
Dewer, plasterer, 113, Princess Street, 
Sheffield, under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, for £4. Mr. L. J. Clegg was for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Neal represented the defendants. 
Dewer was engaged on the plastering work at 
Walsh’s new premises, in High Street, and on 
the 11th January had been working on the 
first floor. At eight o’clock, when it was dark, 
he was leaving his employment, and while 
descending an unfinished staircase fell into the 
basement. He had a rib broken, and was 
taken to the Royal Hospital, where his injury 
was attended to. For the defence, it was con- 
tended that the accident was the result of 
plaintiff’s own action. A ladder was provided 
for the workmen to leave the building, and 
Dewer had no right to use the uncompleted 
staircase. A barricade was placed at the top 
of the stairs to prevent men leaving by that 
way, but plaintiff got either under or over this 
barricade, and went down the stairs, and in so 
doing he acted contrary to orders. Mr. Neal 
added that even if the plaintiff could recover, 
his wages only justified him in suing for £2 18s, 
His Honour visited the premises, and gave 
judgment for £2 18s. and costs. He, however, 
found that Dewer had been forbidden to use 
the staircase from which he fell. 


Building Accidents in Glasgow.—By 
the partial collapse of a building in Glasgow 
on the 29th ult. six men were seriously injured. 
For some time past a number of buildings on 
the south side of the city have been in course 
of demolition consequent upon the widening 
of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
line. One of these is Hutchesontown Parish 
Church, situated at the corner of Greenhill 
Street and Hospital Street, and it was there 
the accident occurred. About half-past eleven 
o’clock six men were engaged on the roof of 
the church, levering a joist as a preliminary 
to bringing the roof down, when the joist un- 
expectedly came away, with the result that 
the roof collapsed and the men were precipi- 
tated to the ground. Four of them were so 
seriously injured that they had to be removed 
to the Royal Infirmary in the ambulance 
waggon. The foreman and another man, being 
less seriously injured, were removed to their 
homes. Three workmen who were engaged on 
the ground escaped with a few scratches. 
The collapse reduced the interior of the church 
to ruins. Messrs. Archibald Stewart and Com- 
pany, Maxwell Road, are the contractors for 
the work. Considerable alarm was caused in 
East John Street in the afternoon of the same 
day by the gable of a three-storey building 
falling out. The block adjoins the site of the 
public baths about to be erected, and the dig- 
ging of the foundations, followed by Wednes- 
day’s heavy rain, had weakened the gable. 
Fortunately, the state of affairs had been 
observed, and the occupants warned to clear 
out of their houses. This they did, so that life 
was not endangered, and the damage to pro- 
perty was comparatively small 
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Masters and “Men. 


Long Eaton Builders’ Labourers have 
struck for an advance of 4d. per hour. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Joiners strike 
is at an end, the masters having conceded to 
the operatives’ demand, which was for an 
advance of 4d. per hour. 


The Plumbers of Oldham have gone on 
strike for an advance of 4d, per hour, and 
certain alterations of working rules relating to 
overtime pay commencing at six o’clock instead 
of eight o’clock. 


Associated Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Society.— Delegates from the various branches 


. of the Associated Carpenters and Joiners’ 


Society in Great Britain and Ireland have 
been meeting in Edinburgh to consider amend- 
ments on the existing rules of the Society, and 
the delegates held a dinner in the Empire Café, 
South Bridge—Mr. Alex. Stark presiding. 


Paisley Masons struck work last week 
owing toa dispute with the masters regarding 
a by-law. An agreement existed between the 
masters and men to the effect that the 
employers should not employ more than six 
apprentices. At the expiration of that agree- 
ment some days ago, the masters wished an 
alteration which would give them power to 
employ eight apprentices at the least. This 
the men resented. 


The Joiners’ Strike at Newcastle.—The 
Master Builders’ Federation of the North of 
England met last Thursday week to consider 
the situation. At the close of the meeting the 
general feeling was that the question at issue 
should be referred to arbitration, or that the 
wages should continue unchanged for the 
ensuing three years on the condition that the 
demand for an advance from 94d. to 10d. per 
hour be withdrawn. The reply of the joiners 
to the masters’ offer of a fixed rate of wages 
at 93d. per hour was read. In their reply they 
refuse to accept the offer. A resolution that 
the master builders decline to grant the 4d. 
per hour advance was unanimously passed. 


The Building Trade Dispute.—An im- 
portant meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Master Builders 
of Great Britain and Ireland was held last 
Thursday at Manchester to discuss the position 
of labour questions in the building industry. 
The employers complain that the members 
of the National Association of Operative 
Plasterers do not, in a number of districts, 
act in accordance with the terms of settle- 
ment of the plasterers’ dispute drawn up 
at the recent conference in London. A. 
resolution was passed which stated that the 
meeting was of opinion that the operative 
plasterers in a number of towns had violated 
the mutual agreement made, and that the 
letter from the secretary of the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, en- 
deavouring to justify the conduct of the 
members, was most unsatisfactory. The 
meeting desired an interview at the earliest 
date to clear away all misunderstanding. 
Another resolution was prepared, in which it 
was pointed out that, failing an agreement at 
this requested interview or joint-conference 
with the operative plasterers, there would be 
no alternative before the National Association 
but the declaration of a general lock-out of one- 
fourth of the members of all branches of the 
building trade. Copies of the proposed basis 
of settlement of the difficulties in the building 
trade, which was a fortnight ago drawn up by 
the representatives of the several Trade Unions 
and submitted to the National Association of 
Master Builders, were before the meeting, but 
nothing with regard to a joint general con- 
ference was resolved on. 
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Surveying and Sanitary 


Notes. 


Wood Paving at Stratford.—The West 
Ham Town Council have resolved to substitute 
wood paving for stone pitching in the principal 
roads at Stratford, notwithstanding that the 
Surveyor estimated wood to cost £63,422 and 
stone £45,862. 


Jarrahdale Jarrah.—The Lingard, with 
975 loads, and the Hans Wagner, with 818 
loads of Jarrahdale Jarrah on board, have 
arrived in London to the order of the Agent 
for the Jarrahdale Jarrah Forests and Rail- 
ways Limited, 1, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


Sewage of Colchester.—A report has been 
submitted to the Colchester Town Council by 
the Sub-Committee appointed by the Roads 
and Drainage Committee on the question 
of the drainage of sewage and treatment by 
the septictank system, invented by Mr. Donald 
Cameron, the City Surveyor of Exeter. The 
Committee have inspected the works at 
Exeter, and recommend that the Council 
authorise them to obtain further particulars, 
with plans and estimates, with a view to the 
adoption of the system for the borough. 


London Improvements.—At-last week’s 
meeting of the London County Council the 
discussion on the proposal of the Improve- 
ments Committee to embank the Thames from 
Victoria 'Tower Gardens to Lambeth Bridge, 
to widen Millbank Street, and to lay out as a 
garden the land between the river and Mill- 
bank Street, was resumed. After some dis- 
cussion the recommendation of the committee 
to proceed with the scheme was approved, The 
Improvements Committee next recommended 
that, subject to a contribution from the vestry 
of Hackney, of one-fourth of the net cost of the 
improvement, such contribution not to exceed 
£125,000, and subject to the vestry giving their 
consent to the doubling of the tramway line 
throughout the portion of the road proposed to 
be ‘widened, the Council should apply to 
Parliament in the next Session for powers to 
widen Mare Street, Hackney, to 70ft. between 
the North London Railway and the Triangle. 
The net cost of this scheme was £577,000. 
The recommendation was agreed to; and it 
was also decided to seek powers to widen 
Goswell Road between Upper Ashby Street and 
Great Sutton Street, at the cost of £196,000, 
the vestries of{St. Luke and Clerkenwell contri- 
buting £20,000. Other recommendations 
adopted were for the widening of Nine Elms 
Lane at a net cost of £136,400, the Battersea 
Vestry contributing £15,000; for the widening 
of Camberwell New Road between Warner Street 
aud Camberwell Green at a net cost of £52,000, 
the vestry of Camberwell contributing £5,000 ; 
and for a small widening of the Kentish Town 
Road. It was also decided to contribute 
£52,750 towards the widening by the City 
Corporation of Mansell Street and Middlesex 
Street. 


Bebington Sewage.—At a meeting of the 
Lower Bebington District Council last week, a 
letter was considered which had been received 
from the Board of Trade respecting the 
application of the council to construct an 
outfall sewer on the shore near Bromborough 
Pool, stating that the Board were not pre- 
pared to accede to the application unless 
satisfactory provision was made for pre- 
venting or limiting the discharge of sewage 
during the period of flood tide. The 
board also enclosed a report of Captain 
the Hon. F. ©. P. Vereker, R.N., on a 
conference held at Bebington on June 6th. 
Captain Vereker reported that at the con- 
ference the application was opposed by the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company. He had 
inspected the pool into which Port Sunlight 


was drained, and found it in a very filthy state 
with desomposing sewage. 


There was no 
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question as to the necessity for better sanitary 


arrangements. He understood that the Local | 


Government Board had consented to the dis- 
charge of sewage into the river Mersey with- 
out treatment or purification, but the Bebing- 
ton sewage entered the river at a point where 
the conditions tended to cause accretions 
between Bromborough and the canal. ‘The 
Canal Company and the Mersey Conservancy 
drew the attention of the Board of Trade to 
that. If the siltage could be prevented, the 
objection would be largely, if not. entirely 
removed, and, as it was largely a question of ex- 
pense, the difficulty should not be insurmount- 
able. Captain Vereker concluded by saying. 
that the sanitary condition of the whole 
Mersey estuary was very unsatisfactory, 
forming a receptacle for the entire untreated 
sewage of a thickly-populated district, and 
that state of affairs must lead to siltage and 
accretion on the shores and banks of the 
Mersey. The District Council, while protest- 
ing against the view taken by the Board of 
Trade, have asked Messrs. Beloe and Priest to 
prepare plans of a scheme which will best meet 
the requirements of the Board. 


Engineering Notes. 


The Committee on the Brighton Marine 
Palace and Pier Bill have issued a report 
stating that the bill does not authorise the 
construction of any new works, but the object 
is to extend the periods limited by former 
Acts with respect to the completion of the 
undertaking and to authorise the construction 
of a tramway on the pier. 'The committee have 
amended the bill by making the maximum 
charge 3d. instead of 4d. for the return journey 
on the intended railway. 


Electric Lighting for Wigan.—A short 
time ago the Wigan Corporation applied to 
the Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow £90,000 for electrie lighting purposes. 
At an inquiry held into the application it was 
stated that sufficient promises had been re- 
ceived from intending consumers of electricity 
to ensure a yearly profit of £5,000. Mr. 
Allen, solicitor, opposed the application on the 
ground that the proposed generating house 
would create a nuisance. Evidence was after- 
wards given by Mr. Bishop, the Wigan elec- 
trical engineer. 


The Iron and Steel Institute. —The 
autumn meeting of this Institute will be held 
at Manchester in the Town Hall from August 
15th to 18th. On Tuesday, the 15th, the 


members of the Institute are to inspect the | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company’s » 


locomotive works at Horwich, an optional-visit 
being arranged to the coke ovens of the Barrow 
Steel Company and the Wharncliffe Silkstone 
Collieries, both of which are in the vicinity of 
Barnsley. A trip on the Manchester Ship 
Canal is arranged for the next day, and on 
Thursday the machine and iron works of Platt 
Brothers at Oldham and the Pine Company’s 
cotton mills in the same town are to be open 
for inspection. The Lord Mayor of Manches- 
ter and the Lady Mayoress will entertain the 
members at a reception in the Town Hall on the 
Tuesday, and a special dramatic performance 
is being organised at the Theatre Royal for 
the Wednesday evening. For those to whom 
theatrical entertainments have no charnis 
there is provided a reception and afternoon 
tea at the Peel Park Art Gallery Museum by 
the Mayor and Mayoress of Salford on Thurs- 
day, while for those of a more Bohemian turn 
of mind there is a smoking concert at the 
Hulme Town Hall on the same evening, A 
specially attractive feature is announced for 
Friday, the concluding day of the meeting, 
when the Duke of Devonshire will entertain 
some of the members at Chatsworth. Those 
who are not invited to this visit will have an 
excursion to Haddon Hall and Rowsley, where 


the local Reception Committee will entertain 
them. 


Trade and Craft 


A STONE PRESERVATIVE. 


It is easy to understand why a building 
which stands on wet ground, or in a dam 
marshy country, exposed to heavy rains, ig 
damp; but it is less easily understood why 
building situated in an apparently dry place 
and climate is damp. The reason is that there 
is a large amount of moisture even in what} 
thought to be dry air, and all kinds of ston 
brick, and other building materials possess 
the power of absorbing moisture fro 
the atmosphere, due to their porous che 
racter. Thus it is possible for a : 
built of absorbent materials, to be alway 
damp, even in an _ atmosphere. whic 
seems to be dry. As Colonel Szerelme 
explains in his book on “ The Cause and C 
of Decay in Masonry,” the proportion of wai 
held in solution in the air changes incessan 
with the various changes of temperatur 
The balance of the attraction for water 
tween absorbed materials and the atmosph 
varies unceasingly, and moisture is contin 
passing in and out of every porous subs 
such as stone. This constant flow of moistu 
rubs against the particles of stone, slowly 
loosening them and disintegrating the mass 
This being the case, there is only one wa 
to cure a damp wall, and that is by @ 
waterproof layer interposed between th 
wall and the source of damp to prevent 
the water from entering the brick or stom 
Col. Szerelmey, having found out what wa 
necessary to prevent the damp from getting 
to the wall, introduced a liquid which had the 
desired effect, but not before many devices ar 
inventions had been brought forward to cur 
decay and avoid dampness in porous substance 
Szerelmey’s stone liquid has outdistanced a 
other remedies,and has withstood that hardest 
of tests—the test of time. 3 

At the invitation of Messrs. N.C. Szerelme 
and Co., of Rotherhithe New Road, Londo 
S.E., our representative visited Wren’s Goth 
Church, St. Mary, Aldermanbury, in Que 
Victoria Street, and there he saw the mann 
in which the church was being protect 
against dampness by means of this firms 
liquid. When our representative arrived 4 
the church he found that the lower portior 
had already been treated, and the workmeé 
were applying the liquid to the masonry | 
the roof. In treating the stonework all scale 
and everything which had _ perished, 
been cleared away by means of a steel wi 
brush. The liquid was then applied with am 
ordinary brush. About three coats. complet 
the treatment. The building has been erect 
with Bath and Portland stones and fine san 
stone. The stone of the building which hi 
not been treated with Szerelmey’s  liqui 
absorbed water like blotting paper does. 

The tower of the church is in an excellei 
condition, but is being coated with the liqu 
as far as the first lights. The colour of t 
composition is that of stone when new! 
worked, and the appearance of the sto. 
unaltered when treated. There is no 
that owing to the fact that it is able to endu 
any amount of heat or cold, is unabsorbent 
water, and resists the strongest acids witho 
causing any disintegration, it is one of th 
preservative fluids manufactured. 


A New Drill Hall at Musselburgh, 
for the G Company 6th V.B.R.S. has jus 
opened. This Volunteer Drill Hall and 
is situated in New Street, Fisherrow, a 
been constructed from plans drawn 
Constable, architect, who, along with 
Richardson, town clerk, gave his servic 
connection with the work gratis. The hb 
ing is not pretentious in appearance, b 
commodious, and completely fitted u 
orderly, armoury, recreation, and store 
which are situated in the part of thes 
facing the street. Behind this is the drill 
a large and spacious room, lighted fr 
roof, 61ft. by 344ft., which is capable of 
500 people comfortably. The hall 
over £1,000. ye. Oem 
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JHE annual production of books worth reading is quite as large in 
- England as in any other country; the serious reviews are not 
together lost to sight in the flood of cheap magazines, and our news- 
ypers devote more space to contemporary history and less space to 
ittle-tattle than do the newspapers published in some parts of the 
forld So constant a supply of valid mental food must inevitably 
mrich the mind of the general reader, if it is properly digested. And 
ince there is a steady demand for standard works of reference, it is 
fair to assume that the British reader takes the trouble to think about 
vhat he reads. The unintelligent type of reader is certainly not over 
dnd of encyclopedias and dictionaries, so that the sale of such works 
fords a very fair test of the energy or indolence of our assimilation, 
ss £350,000 ; 

It is known that over eighteen thousand copies of the Encycto- 
BDIA BriTaNnnica were sold in the United Kingdom during the year 
hich ended last Lady-day, a sale representing an investment, by the 
ublic, of considerably more than £350,000 in this one work of refer- 
ence. Within the few weeks which have elapsed since Tax Times 
nounced its issue of the Cenrury Dicrronary, more than fifteen 
undred copies of that work have been purchased. So keen a 
emand for works of reference certainly points to the existence of a 
rge class of thoughtful readers, and shows, too, that a good many 
fus pursue, almost unconsciously, a continued course of secondary 
ducation, making headway without any sense of effort. The most 
ry examination of such a work as the Cenrury Dicrronary is 
ficient to prove that it must exert a very real influence for good 
herever it is habitually used. 


wo _A WORD-BOOK AND FACT-BOOK. 


At once a word-book and a fact-book, it serves the double purpose 
guiding the reader to the accurate use of words and the swift 
pprehension of facts. Unlike the EncycLopmpiaA Brrrannica, it 
als with isolated facts rather than with facts in groups. Of these 
methods of presenting information, each possesses its characteristic 
antages. When one desires to have all that there is to learn 
jout any given branch of knowledge, the Encrctopmp1a BRITANNICA 
found to be the most exhaustive, the most readable, and the most 


hen, on the other hand, it is expedient to find one’s way as quickly 
possible to any single item of information, disregarding the tempta- 
m to pause for the consideration of allied subjects, the brief and 
dividualised expositions offered by the Cenrury Dictionary enable 
le reader to learn what he wants to learn without encountering 
traneous facts. The two works of reference are admirable comple- 
ents one to the other, from this point of view. 

As a book-word the Century Dictionary is incomparably the best 
ithe world. Its vast vocabulary comprises the English of the past 
id of the present, the whole body of the language, literary, technical, 
id colloquial, provincial, colonial, and American, all possible usages, 
id all possible forms of spelling. Its tables of synonyms, its collec- 
on of quotations and the copious illustrations, which add not less to 
putility than to the beauty of its pages, are all planned and 
ecuted with surpassing skill. Its eight volumes —7,000 pages in 
contain 500,000 definitions, 300,000 quotations, and 7,500 illustra- 
ms, a wealth of detail which no other dictionary has as yet 
proached. 


¥ 


HALF MOROCCO BINDING. 
- £13 in Cash, ; 
‘43 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


IONTHLY PAYMENTS.—ORDER Form. 


Lm succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following. } ] t ; 
ey: shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes 
not be delivered the return of the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 


A. DICTIONARY ADDED TO 


LIBRARY of REFERENCE 


ISSUED BY Che Ciunes 


ritative collection of treatises which has ever been formed. ' 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
» Lenclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in 


A BARGAIN FOR PROMPT APPLICANTS. 


The price at which this marvellous work is offered by Tue Timus, 
is, to book buyers, whose means are not_unlimited, a consideration of 
no little importance. 

_Im pursuance of the policy adopted by Tue Trxs in its issue of 
the Encyctopmp1A Brirannica, a very great reduction in the price 
is accompanied by the further convenience of the monthly payment 
system. The Cenrury Dicrionary is supplied by Tue Timzs at £13, 
in the Half Morocco Binding, a reduction of 45 per cent. from the 
regular price. The work in Three-Quarter Levant Binding— 
recommended alike by its beauty and durability—is £15, and the 
Full Morocco Binding, adapted to the requirements of connoisseurs, 
is sold for £18. 


THE MONTHLY PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


Under the system of serial payments, the eight volumes, in any of 
the three styles of binding, will be promptly delivered, all at one time, 
for a preliminary payment of only one guinea, the purchase to be 
completed by further monthly payments of one guinea. The price, 
under these conditions, is, according to the binding, thirteen, fifteen, 
or eighteen guineas in all—only 5 per cent. more than the price for 
payment in cash. 

This remarkable combination of a very large reduction in price 
with the most convenient terms of payment is the result of a novel 
theory of bookselling. 

The foundation of all discount prices in the bookselling trade is 
cash payment, an inconvenience whick the purchaser must suffer in 
order to get the advantage of the discount. 

Tae Times dispenses with cash payment, and yet gives a far 
larger discount than is generally allowed for cash payment. 

That is the NEW THEORY OF BOOKSELLING. Perhaps it 
would be more exact to call it a new theory of advertising. 

Every early purchaser of a new work of reference is, unconsciously, 
advertising the book. If he is pleased he expresses his pleasure. If 
he sees that he has made a good bargain, he tells his friends about it. 
That is the best advertising in the world. But a sacrifice must be 
made in order to obtain it. 

A limited edition of the new work must be sold at avery low 
price-in order to attract a sufficient number of early purchasers with- 
out losing time. 

This is the procedure which is now being followed in the case of 
the Century DicrionAry, As soon as the limited edition has been 
exhausted, the price will be increased. : 

When Tue Tres first offered the ENcycLopapiA Brirannica, it 
was plainly stated that the price would be increased. Yet half the 
people who bought the Encycnopmp1a Brirannica waited until they 
had lost the benefit of the minimum price. 

Belated purchasers of the Century Dicrionary will incur a 
similar logs. 

Is it not better to buy the work now ? 

Only one guinea in cash need be paid at once, The second pay- 
ment of one guinea is not due until the volumes have been delivered. 
If the purchaser is leaving home for the summer, a copy of the 
Century Dictionary will be reserved for him until he returns, and 
his second payment will thus be postponed. One guinea must, 
however, be paid now, in order to secure the benefit of the intro- 
ductory price, 


PECIMEN PAGES.—A richly illustrated pamphlet containing specimen pages from THE CENTURY DICTIONARY may be had gratis and post free, upon 
, application to the Manager of THE TIMES. 


SPECIAL PRICES ( the LMTED EDITION Ofered by Che Cimes. 


UGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. 12 inches high, 9 inches wide, 2} inches deep. 


THREE-QUARTER LEVANT BINDING. 
(Which we recommend.) £15 in Cash, 
Or 15 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


-s NoTe.—If the purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the 
“a Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. The Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


FULL MOROCCO BINDING. 
£18 in Cash, 
Or 18 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, ° 


All Cheques should be drawn to the Order of H. E, HOOPER. 


; TD AGO tok, poate welts = sednedasl apes LOUD: 
i Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. 
Three-quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. 


C Strike out two of these lines. 
Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas. 


alance of which si.m I agree to pay you, or any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month ; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 8 volumes, 
Until sueh payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my 


J 89 / LISEQITEC | intone Pevrens ved AIGAC AS Piiincs Gasca sex oP ashs sedenyse sous caeoh anehs sxe Adu xe See < ieee Se leben AVSAT sau bed sae es ca ass Peps eth Cavicceemetam 


(Address]...... 


ame Of the railway company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery 
ade. Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser’s cost. 


The privilege of making monthly payments is accorded to residents in the United Kingdom only. eo 
Please address the. Package tO... ses. ceoeseserece sor eee es 
books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should add 


fached order forms may be obtained from THE TIMES. Specimen Volumes may be seen, and orders booked, at Messrs. Chappell & Co,’s, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
ee 7) 50, New Bond Street, or at Messrs. Street & Co.,’s, 164, Piccadilly, 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| 


clxxXxvi 
payee WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDINGS— ; ; 
July 14 Barnstable—Masonry Works to Swing Bridge 


FOR WHOM. 


Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. 
Standing Joint Committee 
Rey. E. Loughrey, P.P. 


Leatherhead and District Co- -op. Boe... 


Stella Coal Company 


Rowley Regis Urban District Council. 


Joint Burial Committee ... 
Urban District Council 


Union Guardians ... a ooh 
Urban District Council ... 

Urban District Council : as 
Lighting Committee oes Rea 


weerenene 


Corporation ... 

Great Western Railway Company 
Corporation ... 

Great Western Railway Co. 


Corporation ... Se sh 
Corporation ... cue Sef 
Vestry ... ae nat aaa 
Joint Hospital Board x 

H.M. Commissioners of Works .. 
School Board... =: 
Urban District ‘Council sae 
County Council an e: cE 
Town Conncil... ar aie 
Board of Works a Fey 
School Board .. =k hee 
London County Council ... Bed 
School Board .. mS ee 
County Council... a 

Dr. S. Rumboll 4 
Hospital Committee 

County Council 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Town Council... 


School Board... e ce ee 
Urban District Council... 2 
Rural District Council ... ces 


Caledonian Railway Co. ... ef 
Town Council 

Great Western Railway Co. 
Corporation ... As A 


Rural District Council 
Corporation ... : 
Poplar Board of Works ... 
Glyncorrwg Urban District Council 
Wallasey Urban District Council 
St. Saviour’s Union Guardians ... 
Corporation ... Nea 
Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Co. a 
Rural District Council ... sae 
Harbour Management eke 
Brazilian Government BY 


Ship Canal Company see 
St. Mary’s Vestry, Islington. 

Great Western Railway Co. 
Glyncorrwg Urban District Council 


Town Council... a aa) 


Urban District Council ... vs 
Ealing Urban District Council ... 
Urban District Council az 
Corporation ... a ae 
Urban District Council ... 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation ns 
Corporation ... 

Melford Rural District Couneil . mS 
Corporation ... tc At 


Corporation ... ane ao 
Urban District Council ... nS 
Rural District Council ... oy 
Rural District Council ... 
Hornsey Urban District Council 
J. Pickersgill ... ah a 6 
Rural District Council... eas 
Board of Works Ze 
Kincardineshire County Council - 
Corporation ... ae on 
Sanitary Committee 

Town Council... 

Corporation ... 

Urban District Council 


one 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


” 14 Leeds—Branch Office .... sie <P 
” 15 Cherquerbent, near Bolton—Police ‘Station fi Fe 
9 15 Drumsurn, co. Derry—Church is ae “He, 
” 15 Leatherhead—Stores _... es 
a 15 Clara Vale, Ryton-on- -Tyne—Seven Houses)... aa 
a3 17 Old Hill, Staffs.—Extension of Offices... Bie anh 
> 17 Whitehaven—Cemetery Works oF pacity eats shy 
+4 ib Beckenham—Electric Light Sa a ae oie 
5 17 Stamford—Workhouse ... 6 re, oy; iG a 
99 17 Wimbledon—Public Baths __... Pre ae ade wee 
* 17 Barnoldswick—Isolation Hospital a My 
35 17 Canterbury—Foundation Works, &c. 
3; 17 Pellon, Halifax—Foundry 
ms 18 Dewsbury—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. 
ri 18 Halifax—19 Houses : 
es 18 London, E.C. —Underground Gonveniences 
a 18 Wargrave, Berks—Passenger Station 
Ee 18 Lowestoft—Electric Light Station ... 
~ 18 Dorchester and Westbury—Alterations to Passenger 
Station, &. cae 
5S 18 Warrington—Electric Light Station Av 
53 19 Wallsall—Depdt at tee 
a 19 Battersea, S.W.—Doors and Frames 
= 20 Irchester, Wellingborough—Alterations, &e. to Chapel 
* 20 Ear lsheaton, Yorks.—Infectious Diseases Hospital 
aA 21 Carlisle—Enlargement, &c., of Head Post Office 
* 21 Wolverhampton—Pupil Teachers’ Centre... 
PS 24 Dartford—Technical Schools, &. . 
25 London, W.C.—Electric Light Generating Station 
5s 25 Croydon—6 Underground Conveniences ... oa 
a 25 Lewisham—Enlargement of Town Hall 
5 25 Hastings—School.. 
25 Whitechapel—Enlargement of Fire Station. 
No date, Oulton—Infant School . 
” Northampton—Additions to County Buildings .. 
oa Leeds—Stables, Coach House, &e. ... see 
“5 Frome—Hospital and Nurses’ Home 
~ Northampton—Additions to County Buildings .. 
ENGINEERING— 

July 14 Pembroke, co. Dublin—Electrical Plant ... Aas fu 
7 14 Rathmines, Ireland—Electrical Plant * at 
an 14 Brighton—Concrete Groynes, and Sea-walling ... 
as 14 Penarth, near Cardiff—Heating x Les a 
; 15 Adlington, Lanes.—Sludge, ae &ec... 
he 15 Truro—Water Supply Works... y wee Kea 
5 17 Glasgow —Railway as Ace 
¥ 17 Chipping Norton—Waterworks Extension 
> 18 Truro—Railway tes cap 
As 18 Warrlasbont- fib itlo Lighting os 
Js 18 Clun, Salop—Reservoir .. 

: 18 London, E.C. —Reconstructing, &e., , Bridge 
45 18 London, E.—Footbridge vA: 
* 19 Neath—Laying Water Main ... 
3 20 Egremont—Electrical Plant ... 
35 20 East Dulwich — —Laundry Machinery at Infirmary 
s 22 Glasgow—Electric Traction Plant ... 
. 25 Brighouse— Widening Line 4 oF YY Sey) 
os 26 Ulverston—Waterworks fe ei: <A me ter 
s5 26 Christiania—Harbour Works ... ie 
+ 31 Rio de Janeiro—Lease of Railways ... 
[RON AND STEBL— 

July 14 Manchester—Stores.... 
as 17 London, N.—Cast-iron Hinged ‘Guard Posts a ee 
. 18 London, W.—Girder Work ... ‘ ive aie ais 
an 19 Neath—Oast-iron Pipes... Rts ia = 
5 20 Valletta, Malta—Cast-iron Pipes, fe. wen 
3 20 Croydon—Cast-iron Pipes Ass Fe 

ROADS— 

July 14 Bexhill, Sussex—Tar Paving, &. ... rae 
i 15 London, W .—Granite,&c.  . ae 
ae 15 Barnet—Kerbing, Channelling, &e. ... ee 
ae 15 Norwich—Making-up “6 ee 
Fy 17 Erith—Street Works 
ee 17 Glasgow—Street .. ae Ey ied vet = 
*. 17 Ilkley—Making-up ‘Roads A 
a 17 Sevenoaks—Levelling, Metalling, Tar r Paving, &e. 
¥5 18 King’s Lynn—Road Materials es 
A, 19 Rochester—Road Metal sty sa #3 a", Seekers 
75 25 Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite ... Se se rs ae 
$3 25 West Ham—Making-up Streets a ee ame Son 

SANITARY— 

July 15 Dublin—Drainige Works sae Sa 
55 17 Ambleside—Laying Sewers, &c. te 
a 17 Bloxham—Sewerage Works ... Ath 
a 17 Halesowen—Sewers ate — aie oa sat 
i 17 London, N.—Sewers, &c. bee oh ahi 
ee 17 Weetwood, Leeds—Drainage, bene ae “a ei. 
o 18 Epsom—Sewerage Works 6 ms Aas rae 
y 18 Wandsworth, S.W.—Pipe Sewers, hort: 
© 22 Johnshaven, Scotland — Drainage ‘Works és 
55 24 Aldeburgh, Suffolk—Sewers, &e. wea oe 
ue 24 Baugor—Sewers, &. ... an =e Ses 
a 25 Croydon—Sewers, &. ... A) 
$3 25 West Ham, Sewer ; 
2s 25 Bromley—Sewage Works 

DATE 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS BEQUIBED. 
BE SENT IN, 
July 18 Tendring—Sewerage Scheme .. 
i 27 Plumstead—Municipal Buildings and Public Library .. eae 
Aug. ol Halifax—Twelve Shops .. a 
a 17 Batford—Sewerage and Sewerage Disposal Schemes rs 
17 Kirkcaldy —Joint Infectious Diseases Hospital .. we 
Sapt. 1 Otley—Isolation Hospital  .., Seat Pie al MO ned Pag. ved 
is 30 Tunbridge Wells—Designs in Tunbridge Ware ... ste 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, 


pote = BEIT ones 

£100, B75! E50 Ne ek oes 

£50, 235 sis sisi ee 
t eedecene . ’ 

£30, £15 Sethe Yipee : 

£3 38., £2284, 8118.0 sk ae 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 


/ 


J. Bosson, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings Barnsta) : 
Bedford and Kitson, ‘Architects, Greek-st.-chambers, 
H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston. 
D. Conroy, 2, Bishop- street, Londonderry. 
Offices, North- street, Leatherhead. : 
Colliery Office, Clara Vale, Ryton-on-Tyne. ‘ he 
Meredith and Pritchard, Bank-buildings, Kidderminste; 
J.S. Brodie, Engineer, Town Hail, Whitehaven. 2 
J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham. 
J. H. Hortgn, 50, King-street, South Shields. 

R. J. Thompson, 47, Hill-road, Wimbledon. 

W. Bennett, Surveyor, Council Offices, Barnoldswick 
me Fielding, 15, Burgate-street, Canterbury. 

T. H. Tyson, Architect, Fountain-street, Halifax. 
Halton and Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 
T. H, Tyson, Architect, Fountain-street, Halifax. 
Engineer to the Corporation, Guildhall, "ELC. “a 
Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 

A. E. Pridmore, 2, Broad-street- buildings, E.C. 
Engineer, Bristol ‘Station. 


" 


J. Deas, Municipal Offices, Warrington. 
Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, Wallsall. 
Municipal Buildings, Lavender Hill, 5S.W. 
N. H. Boney, 124, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Holtom and Fox, "Architects, Wertepie: Dewsbury. 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
T. H. Fleming, 102, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton, 
D. F. Brow Organising Secretary, Summerhill-rd., Dartfor 
Architect’s Department, 13, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
The Surveyors, Town Hall, Lewisham. 
Arthur Wells, Architect, Queen’ s Chambers, Hastings, 
Architect's Department, 13, Spring Gardens, 8. W. 
F, W. Richards, Architect, Stanley-street, Lowestoft. x 
The Clerk, County Hall, Northampton. 
F, Mitchell, 9, Upper Fountaine- street, Leeds. 
Ba View: ohnson, 20, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
The Clerk, County Hall, Ni orthampton, 


oa 


R. Hamm pnd, 64, Victoria-street, Westminst3r, S. w. : 
R. Hammond, 64, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
F. J.C. May, ‘Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton, 
Seddon and Carter, Architects, Bank- buildings, Cardiff. 
T. S. McCallum, 52, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
R. H. Worth, 42, George- street, Plymouth. 
Formans and McCall, 160, Hope- street, Glasgow. — 
T. Mace, Town Clerk, Chipping Norton. 
Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 
Preece and Cardew, 13, Queen Anne’s- gute, 
minster, S.W. . 
A. Hamar, Surveyor, Bishop’s Castle, Salop. 
E igineer, Guildhall, E.C. 
surveyor, Board’s Offices, Poplar, E. 
Surveyor, Cymmer, R.S.0, 
J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenh id. 
Kirkland and Capper, 17, Victoria- street, Westminster 
J. Young, 88, Rentield- street, Glasgow. : 
Engineer, Hunt’ s Bank, Manchester. 
W. F. T. Molineux, 3, Benson-street, Ulverston. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 


Stores Department, Salford Docks. ; 
J. P, Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper-street, Tattastorh N. 
Engineer, Paddington Station, Ww. x 
W. P. Jones, Surveyor, Cymmer, B.S. 0. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, Londo a. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
ny 
G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. 
C. Jones, Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing, 
W. H. Mansbridge, 40, High-street, Barnet. ; 
A. E, Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 
Surveyor to District Council, High-street, Erith. 
Simpson and Wilson, 175, Hope-street, Glasgow. a 
Surveyor to Council, Ilkley. 
J. Mann, Surveyor, Council O fices, rakilee -road, Sevenoak; 
H. J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn, : 
W. Banks, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. — 
Ww. Carver, Surveyor, Long Melford, Suffolk. os 
Lewis Angell, Surveyor, Town Hall, "Stratford, E. 


es pee City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 
H. Scott, Surveyor, Ambleside, ; 
We E. Wood, 18, Marlborough-road, Banbury. ‘2 
B. Perrins, Surveyor, Halesowen. ff 
E. J. Loyegrove, Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, 
T. Winn, 92, Albion- “street, Leeds. 
Beesley, Sonand Nicholls, il, Victoria-st., Westminster, 
The Clerk, Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth,S.W. 
Js Graham, County Sanitary Inspector, Johnshaven. 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 
J. Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. ar 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. a 
L. Angell, Surveyor, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
The Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


District Council, 

Edwin|Hughes, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Plu 

Barstow and Midgley, Solicitors, 8, Harrison-road, A 
C.J. Spencer, Clerk to R.D.C., Public Offices, Batfo d 
A. Poverides, District Clerk, Kirkcaldy. 


C. V. Newstead, Clerk, Wharfedale Union Joint 
Committee, Union Offices, Boroughgate, Otley. 
Technical Education Committee. 


¥ : Ne i! ‘Sct f “| oF) 


Property and Land Sales. 


11GHAM PARK, WALTHAMSTOW.— The very 
yaluable freehold building estate of nearly 40 acres, 
cnown as Higham’s Farm, beautifully situate con- 


Lake (one of the prettiest portions of Epping 
Forest), adjoining Woodford Golf Links, and seven 
minutes from the railway station, the whole being 
admirably adapted for development as a residential 
building estate. . 


| ESSRS. KEMSLEY will SELL the above 
I by AUCTION, in One Lot, at the Mart, on 
DAY, JULY 2lst, at Two. 
ticulars of R. Oitver, Esq., Solicitor, 1, Corbet 
Jourt, E.C., and of the AvorionrERs, 41, Bishopsgate 
iran E.C., and at Woodford Green a6 
0 ora. 


SALE DAYS for the Year 1899, 


. 


Z Messrs. 

AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 
| BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. beg to 
mnounce that the undermentioned dates have been 
ixed for their AUCTIONS of FREEHOLD, Copyhold, 
and Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Life 
og or &e., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 
_ Other appointments for intermediate Sales will also 
be arranged. 

_ Thursday, July 13 
Thursday, July 20 
- Thursday, July 27 
Thursday, Aug. 3 


Thursday, Oct. 12 
Thursday, Oct. 26 
Thursday, Nov. 16 
Thursday, Nov, 23 
Thursday, Aug, 10 Thursday, Dec. 7 
Thursday, Sept. 21 Thursday, Dec. 14 


Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO, publish 
m the advertisement columns of ‘‘The Times,” 
Standard,’ and ‘“ Morning Post,’’ every Saturday a 
of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 
ssue on the first of every month a schedule of proper- 
ies to be let or sold, comprising landed and residential 
estates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, City 
Offices and warehouses, ground-rents, and investments 
generally, which will be forwarded free of charge on 
application.—No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple Bar, and 18, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. 


4 


By order of the Executors of the late owner. 

fhe Valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as 
* Royal Dockyard Wharf,’? Lower Woolwich-road, 
S.E., together with the Fixed Plant and Machinery 
and Goodwill of the old-established TIMBER and 
BUILDERS’ MERCHANT’S BUSINESS, as a going 


PREMISES, known as ‘‘Mast Pond Wharf,” will be 
offered for SALE by Public AUCTION in One Lot by 


l | ESSRS. BRADSHAW, BROWN, and CO. 
4 at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on TUES- 
DAY, JULY 25th, 1899, at One o’clock precisely. 

The Freehold Property (built by the British Govern- 
ment) has a granite embankment to the River Thames 
f about 400ft. ; and a frontage of about 442ft. to Lower 
Woolwich-road, with three cartway entrances there- 
from, and comprises an area of about 24 acres. Two 
ranite-paved slipways, one 235ft. long, 53ft. wide. 

“Mast Pond Wharf’’ has a frontage to the river of 
about 100ft., and contains an area of about three- 
uarters of an acre, 

_The Lease has an unexpired term of about seven years, 
t a rental of £150 per annum, 

JOHN Barer, Hsq., Solicitor, 26, Bush-lane, E.C. ; 
Auctioneers’ Offices, Billiter-square Buildings, E.C., 
and Millwall, E. 


P RING-GROVE ESTATE, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLE- 
SEX (overlooking Osterley Park, the seat of Earl 
ad acres of FREEHOLD BUILDING 


ESSRS. GREEN & SON beg to announce 
4 that, the above PROPERTY not having been sold 
jthe recent Auction, they are prepared to eater into 
egotiations for same as a whole, free of restrictions, or 
)-divided as follows: 53 acres adjoining Osterley 
ark Station ; 48 acres adjoining Osterley Park Station 

4 acres with building frontages of 2860ft. ; 74 acres with 
nilding frontages of 2917ft.; 9} acres with building 
rontages of 1317ft. Portions of the property would be 
t at ground rents to be arranged, 

Particulars, plans, &c., of Messrs. GremN and Son, 
a or re and Surveyors, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
ondon, E.C. 


’ CITY OF LONDON. 
City Improvements.—By order of the Corporation. 
fo Brewers, Licensed Victuallers, Restaurateurs, and 
others. Offering an opportunity of securing one 
., of the finest sites for licensed premises, 
I the heart of the shipping, wine, Colonial, and corn 
i trade centres. 
fhe valuable Free LEASE of the important corner 
Bnilding Site, together with the License thereto 
attached, now occupied by fully-licensed premises, 
the Mercautile, and the adjoining property known as 
_126, Fenchurch-street, B.C. 
aving a frontage of about 36ft. 5in. o Fenchurch- 
street, and about 43ft. 2in, to Fen-court, which is now 
being widened, and will form an important thorough- 
Tare, with an enormous pedestrian traffic, the whole 
covering an area of about 1,374 square feet. A free 
lease for sixty-five years will be granted at the mode- 
Yate ground rent of £300 per annum. 
/ ESSRS. DOUGLAS YOUNG and CO. 
&. will SELL the above by AUCTION, at the Mart, 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 19th, 1899, at ONE 
lock precisely. 
Plans, particulars, and conditions of sale may be 
fained of the CompTROLLER or the Crry ENGINEER, 
ildhall, E.C.; or of the AucrionrEERS, No. 51, Cole- 
ear E.C.; 313, Clapham -road, S.W.; i 


tiguous to the well-known Higham’s Park Woods and © 


concern, and the LEASE of the adjacent Waterside” 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


elxxxvil 


WALTHAMSTOW, Essex.—83 Plots of exceedingly 
valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, free from 
tithe and land tax, being the remaining portion of the 
Rectory Manor Estate, having important frontages 
to Chureh-hill and the new roads leading therefrom 
to Forest-road, within a few minutes’ walk of Hoe- 
street Station on the G.E.R., from whence there is an 
excellent train service during the day and half-hourly 
throughout the night, Fully ripe and immediately 
available for the erection of private residences, and 
affording an excellent opportunity for the creation of 
ground rents. Also two Paddock Sites in Aubrey- 
road.—For SALE by AUCTION, on behalf of 

HE BRITISH LAND COMPANY, 
LIMITED, at the CHEQUERS, High-street, 

Walthamstow, on THURSDAY, JULY 13th, at SIX 

for SEVEN o’clock in theevening. Free conveyances. 

Purchase-money payable by a deposit of 10 per cent., 

and the balance by easy instalments extending over 

nine years. 
Particulars, plan, and conditions of sale may be 

obtained of the Secretary, 25, Moorgate-street, E.C., 

and at the place of sale. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
«Ve personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.1I.B.A., Perchard 
haa 70, Gower-street, W.C. (closé to the British 
useum, 


A 2CHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 


Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CARDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


ASON’S CHISEL, STEEL, 4 to 14 

octagon, 12s. to 16s. per cwt.; Chisels, 6d. Ib. ; 

Best Cast Steel for Lettering Tools, &c., from jin., 
44d. lb,—E. Dnatry, Moore-street, Sheffield. 3 


UILDING SITE, about two acres, on 99 


year’s lease, for factory, within five or six miles 
of London (N. preferred) ; must be near railway station 
with good train service. Write giving full particulars, 
Box 266, Sell’s Advertisement Agency, Fleet Street, 
London, 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


VESTED by a leading firm of builders in 
the West of England, FIRST CLASS 
GENERAL FOREMAN; One accustomed to Terra- 
Cotta preferred.—Write, stating salary required, to 
‘Builders,’ care of Messrs. Deacons, 154, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,’”’ office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 25 


LUMBER, GAS, HOT-WATER FITTER 


wants SITUATION ; good references; seventeen 


years in city firm.—‘H. M.,” 55, Rehere-street, een 


well-road, H.C. 
ACHINIST wants SITUATION; good 


all-round hand; sharpen saws, make cutters, 
and take charge of gas engine.—“ E. S.,’’ 54, Welbourne- 
road, High Cross, Tottenham. a! 


ENERAL FOREMAN wants a_ Job, 
Carpenter and Joiner. General knowledge of all 
branches, well up in structural alteration, public-house 
work ; townorcountry. Good reterences.—‘ J. B.,”’ 
66, Acre-road, Kingston-on-Thames, 3 


UILDERS GENERAL FOREMAN 

BRICKLAYER seeks RE- ENGAGEMENT. 

First-class references. Disengaged on the 30th.—Apply, 
“EK. F.,’’ 39, Baleombe-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 


BLE ASSISTANCE. 
WORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS, 
DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, TRACINGS. 
QUANTITIES and SPECIFICATIONS, 
DIFFICULTIES of PRACTICE advised upon. 
F. BRENT, 34, Great James-street, W.C. 52 


RCHITECT, having spare time, is willing 

to undertake preparation of Working Drawings, 

Tracings or Perspectives. Terms moderate.—Roberts, 
19, Lynton-road, Kilburn. 3 


TONE CARVING. — Young man (26) 
wants situation as improver, Architectural or 
Mouumental, would accept small salary. Please write 
terms.—Address BH. A. Stones, 21, Brompton Road, 
Attercliffe, Sheffield. 1 


RCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—Tem- 

orary ASSISTANCE RENDERED in Quanti- 

ties, ke., either by commission or the hour, by 

experienced Surveyor; references given.—H, R. A., 
30, Fontarabia-road, Clapham Common, 1 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holborn 


Diviitow tondn.” LONDO 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Ancuitrect & SuRVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH . ONEH PHNNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official se eae nas 
5. 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements: , 
Six Lines or under... as sat ioe O70 
Each Additional Line... .. ««.  «w. L 0 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under... pan = a a) 
Each Additional Line... tae af Be) 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) Aeeiieadtern 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... ae On 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 6 p.m. on Monday, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


United Kingdom ay 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, Ww. 


Advertisement Representatives for London: 
HASTINGS BROS., Limited, 
Mowsray Houvuss, 
Norrouk STREET, 
Srranp, W.C. 


Messrs. 
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FRANK MILES DAY AND BROTHER 
ARCHITECTS 
925 CHESTNUT STREBT, PHILADA, 
¥. M,. DAY H. KENT DAY 


March 1, 1899. 


Mr. George Wragge, 
Salford, 
Manchester, England. 


Dear Sir: 
Noting your full page advertisement 
in the ‘‘Specification” this morning re- 
minds us that we have been intending for 
some time to write to you to tell you 
how admirably your ecasements in Mr. 
Newbold’s house behaved during the re- 
cent blizzard. The storm was one cf 
unprecedented severity, the snow being 
thirty inches on a level and it was ac- 
companied by winds of great velocity. 
The snow being very fine and dry, found 
its way in generally through the slight- 
est cranny. The blizzard was promptly 
followed by a rapid thaw that set 
everything afloat and caused quite serious 
damage through leaks. The conditions 
were probably the most trying that we 
remember during the course of our 
practice. Your casement frames per- 
fectly resisted every force of that storm 
and the subsequent thaw. No snow what- 
ever entered Mr. Newbold’s house either 
through the doors or windows, nor did any 
water get in when the thaw. came. 


The above VVSOLICITED Testimonial refers to a very important order for upwards off 
250 BRONZE CASEMENTS supplied to Mr. Newbold’s Mansion, Philada. U.S.A. The 
sections used were Nos. 20, 22 and 24, illustrated in our NEW CATALOGUE, pages Nos. 


10, 14 and 18 respectively. 


GEORGE WRAGGE, ~— 
WARDRY METAL WORKS AND THE CRAFTS, 152, 154, & 156 


CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD\J ANCHES TER.” 


Branches at LONDON, 22, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 


DUBLIN, 36, Georges Quay. 


BELFAST, 124, Donegal Street. 


N.B. ¢¢’ THR CR AFTS,” adjoining the present works, I have recently taken for 


anes | the purpose of producing. various artistic work but 
principally for STAINED GLASS AND LEADED WORK, under the management of 


Mr. JNO. E, C. CARR. 


BLIZZARD IN AMERICA. 
COPY OF TESTIMONIAL, (Unsolicited), 


JOURNAL —_—_[ Supplement, July 12 


= 


This, we think, shows not only the ex-— 
cellenee of the goods of your manufacture 
but the fact that they were well install- — 
ed by the men under our direction. We 
are glad to be able to write you thia,) am 
not only on our own account, but because , 
the Owner of the house particularly wish- — 
ed us to express to you his satiafaction 
with your work. ie 


Yours very truly, 
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Telegrams > 
‘“‘Casements, Manchester.” 
Telephone No, 2206, 
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ittention from time to time, ever since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, an age which the 
oets, more happily than they knew when 
ley penned the epithet, have termed 
Spacious.” When “ good Queen Bess ” 
ed, the population of London was com- 
prised within what we now eall “the City,” 
place now depopulated at night. London, 
all told, comprised then perhaps 90,000 per- 
sons. Outside the City there was the village 
of Charing, and Westminster stood remote 
im the country. The citizens were content to 
ive in the City, and for ten miles round the 
metropolis stretched lonely heaths, which pro- 
Inced nothing but footpads and highway 
robbers. So much towards a picture of 
London's surroundings 300 years ago. Yet 
ven then the Government was alarmed at 


So much is self-evident. From that 
riod a steady and cumulative growth has 
aken place, redoubled, of course, at the 
awning of the railway era. Relentlessly 
preading, dozens of villages have been over- 
helmed and added to the interminable 
treets, and in a ten-mile radius from the 
oyal Exchange but little land is left still 
mbuilt on. It has, however, been left to 
ese last few months to witness the begin- 
ng of the final surrounding of London’s 
reat commons by a continuous fringe of 
uses. Over a year ago the village of 
rmes was cut up by the builder, and streets 
villas built fringing the picturesque 
mon of Barnes. Already the hillside 
ommon of Streatham had been thus sur- 
ounded by the cutting up of large 
states bordering upon it. Now the still 
reater Wimbledon Common, hitherto more 
aval than any other, is in danger of losing 
| especially countrified character since the 
ule of Wimbledon Park at the end of June. 
he extensive estate of Wimbledon Park, 
he seat of the late Sir Henry Peek, ran 
eside the Common for a long distance along 
ie road between Putney and Wimbledon 
ld, red brick wall. The whole of this estate 
3 now to be laid out in building plots, s6 that 


his, indeed, would appear to be the destiny, 
ithin our own time, of all the commons: 
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in of open spaces by great populations, there 
arises a call for and need of the government, 
of all such places, with the result that their 
character as wild, natural common-lands pre- 
sently disappears, and park-like roads and 
formal plantations take its place. It has 
been left to the present time to see money in 
the fact of a house facing an open space, and, 
now that this is perceived, it will not be long 
before estates situated on the borders of our 
commons all change hands at high prices for 
building long rows of “villas” upon. Sheen 


. Common is another instanee of this move- 


ment. At present it remains rural, and sur- 


| 
| 


meet anyone, except just within the Star and 
Garter gates, at the Richmond side. Now 
groups are under every tree, and the deer, 
onee so timid of the casual stranger in these 
wilds that they would fly at a distant sight 
of him, will now pluck up sufficient assurance 
to feed from the kand of the visitor. Mean- 
while, Surbiton, Kingston, and Richmond are 
growing up to the very walls of the park, and 
at no very distant time we shall doubtless 
come to hear of an agitation for the destruc- 
tion of those blank walls and their replace- 
ment by open iron railings, just as we have 
already heard of a movement for a similar 
railing to that inclosing Hyde Park to take 


Areo a 
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rounded by meadows where the cattle graze ; 
but those meadows have their price, and—in 
the modern slang term—are “ ripe for build- 
ing,” so that even now the usual boards are 
going up, announcing ‘eligible residences,” 
and the Common will become, in effect, 
a park for the enjoyment of those whose 
houses will look upon it. How quickly 
suburban London has come up with these 
once secluded spots is well within the know- 


ledge of those still young. Within the pre- 


sent writer’s own recollection, for instance, 
Richmond Park was a solitude in which it 
was a strange and unaccountable thing to 


(See p. 353), 


the place of the high wall bounding Kew 
Gardens, besides the road from Kew to 
Richmond. C. G..H. 


WHILE to all brain 
workers the annual 
summer holiday comes as a great boon, to 
the architect it comes also as an opportunity 
for refreshing study, free from the confine- 
ment of the office, and apart from the worries 
of everyday business life. Men of other call- 
ings frequently find their holidays wearisome, 
especially if they be of any length, for want 
of an object; the architect, setting out with 


Holiday Sketching. 
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sketch block and scale rule, is possessed of this 
object in his desire to improve his powers of 
design and his knowledge of his art. And 
he is the happier man, mentally and physi- 
cally the better, coming home at the end of 
his sketching tour as bronzed as his brother 
who has lounged his time’ away on sea 
beaches, and the richer by the portfolio of 
sketches which he has accumulated. Few 
things are more pleasant than to sit down 
under shady trees in one of the many beauti- 
ful spots in our beautiful country and sketch 
with pencil or with brush. Certainly there is 
some temptation to make slight general 
sketches of outline and of grouping rather 
than serious measured drawings, yet even 
these have a distinct value, especially to one 


who spends his working life in close company ~ 


with the drawing board and T-square, and 
who is consequently apt to design rather for 
elevation than for mass, and to lose his 
appreciation of how things will look when 


SLIGHT HOLIDAY SKETCH MADE NEAR SOUTH- 
END IN A POCKET-BOOK MEASURING 441N. 
BY 23IN. BY G. A. T. MIDDLETON. 


built, unless he occasionally sketches in this 
way. But presently the more serious work 
is sure to be undertaken, for there comes the 
desire to every architect eventually to find 
out exactly for himself how this or that effect 
which strikes him as good has been obtained. 
Even then, unless it be undertaken for some 
set purpose, there is no necessity for labori- 
ously careful work. In fact, it is somewhat 
to be deprecated in holiday time, except on 
the part of the beginner, who, unless he 
works carefully, would probably make mis- 
takes. By using paper divided into quarter- 
inch squares by light lines, sufficient accuracy 
for all practical needs can be secured at once, 
the work being directly plotted to scale, the 
leading dimensions figured. System, how- 
ever, is necessary. There should be first a 
small seale-measured general plan and skele- 
ton elevation, with reference letters to the 
details, drawn quarter orhalf full size at least ; 
and the details should themselves be so 
arranged as to show at a glance how shafts 
fit on top of bases, and arch moulds on to 
capitals. In order that the drawings may be 
toa large enough scale to be of value, the 
paper used must be large, too. Nothing 
under quarter-Imperial size is of much use— 
a half-Imperial block is better, but it is heavy 
to carry and to hold. The general perspec- 
tive sketch, which should never be omitted, 
may very well be done to a smaller size, a 
pocket sketch book being frequently large 
enough, though not to be greatly recom- 
mended. Yet it would be a mistake to start 
on a holiday without the smaller book. It is 
available for jottings at odd moments, and if 
- employed occasionally for notes which are 
_ not architectural, the interest of the book is 
Increased and little harm is done. 


G. A. T. M, 
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On Reflection. 


: THE Shambles Committee 
pyyies of the Stockton Corpora- 
they Laugh? tion offered premiums of 
£25, £15, and £10 respectively for the best 
design for a new market hall. Ten designs 
were received, and—ostensibly, at any rate— 
the usual precautions to secure anonymity 
were taken. At a recent meeting of the 
Corporation the committee (there seems to 
have been no assessor) recommended that the 
premiums should be awarded respectively to 
the plans numbered 7, 9, and 8. .When the 
envelopes containing the winning numbers 
were opened, a curious thing happened. We 
quote from the Darlington “Northern 
Echo”: “Some laughter Wwas- occasioned 
when it was found the three successful 
architects all belonged to the town, 
though the other competitors came from 
other such far off places (sic) as Leicester 
and Newcastle.” We should like to know 
the true inwardness of that laughter. Was 
it merely the innocent mirth of those who 
take a child-like delight in a curious coinci- 
dence? Or was it the chuckle of a gratified 
patriotism caused by the reflection that three 
citizens of Stockton had beaten the architects 
of the “ other such far-off places ?” We will 
charitably hope it was one or other of these 
things, or a mixture of both. But the town 
councillors of Stockton should remember 
that unsuccessful competitors, with an ex- 
tensive and bitter experience, perhaps, of the 
ways of building committees, may be in- 
clined to give a more sinister interpretation to 
such ebullitions of merriment. It is advisable 
—in order to avoid the reproaches of the 
censorious, if for no other reason—that 
public authorities before inviting architects 
to enter a competition should decide whether 
they really mean to build or not (the Stock- 
ton Corporation does not seem to have 
decided yet), and then engage the services of 
a competent assessor. 


and Art. laid on the table of the 
House of Commons 

some correspondence which forms an inter- 
esting, if a melancholy, commentary on the 
way in which the artistic interests of the nation 
are neglected by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The correspondence in question is between 
the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
and the Treasury and has reference to 
three portraits of considerable historical 
and artistic value which the trustees desired 
to purchase. It appears that the Marquis of 
Normanby has offered to sell to the National 
Portrait Gallery a full length portrait of 
the Queen, which was painted by Sir David 
Wilkie and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1840, a portrait of Charles I. by Daniel 
Mytens and a portrait of Henrietta Maria, 
ascribed to Van Dyck. The price of the three 
pictures together is something over £3,000, 
a sum which many private collectors would, 
no doubt, willingly give for three such 
interesting examples, but which the National 
Portrait Gallery, with its paltry annual 
grant of £750 finds altogether prohibitive. 
Viscount Peel, as chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, makes a strong appeal to the 
Treasury for a special grant to allow of the 
purchase of these pictures, especially in view 
of the fact that in each of the three cases 
the National Portrait Gallery is but ill 
provided with a portrait. The answer of my 
Lords of the Treasury, stripped of much 
polite verbiage, resolves itself into a simple 
refusal to do anything in the matter. Lord 
Peel returns to the subject in a second letter, 
in which he expresses, not without warmth, 
the very deep regret of the trustees at being 
deprived of the opportunity of securing 
the fine portrait of the Queen by Sir 


richest nation in the world. 


‘the principle that the increasing dead 


David Wilkie. He points out th 
increase in the market price of pict 


twenty years ago. 
remained obdurate, pointing out in a fi 
letter that Parliament when assigning 
Portrait Gallery the grant of £750 was aet 
on the principle that, in acquiring exan 
regard must be had to the celebrity of 
person represented rather than to the me 
of the artist. From which it would se 
follow that the only portraits the trust 
the Portrait Gallery can hope to acquit 
the nation are those of inferior artistic 
—the leavings of more wealthy collectors. | 
Truly a humiliating state of affairs for the | 


> 


DvuRING the past 
months the 
kingdom of Den 
has been in the throes of a labour strug 
more severe and critical than any wh 
we have up to the present experien 
in England. From the somewhat mea 
information regarding the causes and p 
gress of the dispute that has _hithe 
reached this country it would appear 

the employers have taken advantage 
a small local dispute to precipitat 
general conflict by which they hoped to eh 
the growing power of the workmen’s organ 
tions, or, as the men contend, to crush th 
organisations altogether. Labour is m 
highly organised in Denmark than in ~ 
other country; practically all the work 
are members of trade unions, and all the uni 
are federated in one strong central be 
To meet this powerful organisation, the 
ployers also have formed themselves in 
federation. The employers made eight 
mands of the United Trade Unions Federatiot 
and the rejection of these was followed h 
general lock-out, involving all the men 
gaged in the building, engineering, and all 
trades. Seeing that one of the demands 
that no permanent employés or foremen sho 
belong to trade unions, the employers 
hardly have expected that their terms wo 
be agreed to. The number of men involved 
the dispute is stated to be about 40,000, an 
there are not more than 80,000 workmen 
gaged in industrial enterprises through 
the country, it is evident that the struggl 
on a relatively colossal scale, and that 

suffering and loss to both sides must be v 
great. Obviously, the wide-spread chara 
of the present dispute is due, to a £ 
extent, to the fact that the contending for 
are so highly organised; and therefore 
becomes a matter of great importance to 

ployers and employed everywhere to cons 
whether the strengthening of the organi 
forces of capital and labour does not inerease 
the danger of industrial conflict. A lock-out 
or strike involving 50 per cent. of the indus 
trial population of this country would h 
calamity almost too horrible to contempl: 
The tendency in England is for both 
ployers’ and workmen’s organisations to 
strong federations, after the Danish 

and so increase their fighting strength 


Labour Troubles in 
Denmark. 


of instruments of war is a strong guaran 
of peace, this tendency is weleomed by many 
The consequences of a general struggle, it1 
argued, would be so terrible that men would be 
unwilling to incur the responsibility of takin 
any action which might have that resul 
Unfortunately, the Danish employers do né 
seem to have been influenced by any such 
reasonable and humane considerations, 4 
for ourselves, we cannot regard with ¢ 
placency the formation of colossal amalgama 
tions either of employers or employed until 
we have some far more effective machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration than at 
present exists, : 
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REREDOS IN THE CHURCH OF S. NICHOLAS, BURGOS. 


SPAIN : 


icturesque Cities & Monasteries 
in the North. 


No. IX._BURGOS. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


( Continued from page 260, No. CCXXVI.) 


[HE city of Burgos was the ancient capital 
of the kings of Castile. It lies among 
the hilly regions, the Montaiias, at a 
stance of over 200 miles from Madrid, and 
out 170 from the frontier. From its eleva- 
on and the scarcity of trees, it is much ex- 
ssed to the northerly winds, and its climate 
ss a bad reputation. It is said to be dull, 
amp and cold, and even in June and July its 
habitants sometimes think it advisable to 
vapup. The saying, “ Diez meses de invierno 
ldos de infierno” (“ten months of winter and 
‘o of the infernal regions”) which is now 
iplied to Madrid in the reverse sense, 
iginated here, and is mentioned as long ago 
1536 in this connection by Navagero. Yet 
\twithstanding its bad reputation, the town 
healthy, and the death rate not very high. 
stands on the Arlanzon, and a smaller 
ream, the Pico, passes through parts of it. 
dere are many fountains, and an abundant 
\‘pply of water. The city slopes up from the 
ver to the greatest height within the walls, 
here the castle is situated, and many of the 
iurches are approached by flights of steps in 
msequence. 
‘The city was founded in the year 884 by 
iego Porcelos, and in 959 Count Fernan 
jonzalez shook off the yoke of the kingdom of 
2on, and became hereditary Conde de Castilla, 
dignity which was then equivalent toa king- 
up. The castle, which was the palace of the 
wly counts, has seen many interesting his- 
‘rical events enacted within its walls. It was 
‘it that Fernan Gonzalez brought Garcia, 
ing of Navarre, a prisoner, and confined him 
ithin it for thirteen months. Within its 
alls was celebrated the bridal of the Cid. 
Ifonso the Sixth of Leon was taken here 
‘ter he was made prisoner by the Cid in the 
hurch of Carrion. Here St. Ferdinand re- 
jived St. Casilda, the daughter of the 
‘oorish King of Toledo, who was converted 
| Christianity, and it was the birthplace of 
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Pedro the Cruel. Don Fadrique, son of 
Enrique II., who was the first Spanish 
duke, was imprisoned here; and here, again, 
Edward I. of England espoused Eleanor of 
Castile. But none of the surroundings of 
these various occurrences are now to be seen. 

The State rooms of the castle were destroyed 
by a fire in 1736, and the explosion in 
1813, during the French invasion, ruined 
the windows of the cathedral, and’ made the 
desolation more complete. It is now a mean 
building, useless as a fortification, which 
stands upon a rugged hill strewn with the 
debris of buildings. Yet this part of the town 
was once most populous. Below the castle 
runs the Calle Alta to the Puerta St. Martin, 
and just within this gate is a cemetery, which 
occupies a great part of the ancient parish of 
San Martin, in the church of which the Cid was 
baptised, the houses of this parish having been 
razed to the ground by the French. The Calle 
Alta, being the nearest street to the protecting 
castle, was the first inhabited when Burgos 
became a city, and here the aristocracy lived. 
On the side next to the castle scarcely a house 
remains, though this destruction is not all the 
work of the French, for an inscription on the 
ridiculous monument, which marks the site of 
the Cid’s house, records that it was destroyed 
in 1771. 

The most imposing monument in Burgos, 
however, is the Cathedral, and it is to this 
that the attention should first be directed. It 
is a building for the most part Gothic in style, 
built in the main in the thirteenth century, 
but it has many later and most beautiful 
The foundation stone was laid in 
1221 by an Englishman, a certain Bishop 
Maurice, together with the King, Ferdinand 
El Santo (who founded it in honour of his 
marriage with Beatrice, daughter of the Duke 
of Suabia), and the Infante Antonio de Molina. 
As with so many other fine cathedrals the 
name of the original architect is unknown— 
though plenty of names of those who designed 
and carried out later additions are recorded. 
The west front is spoilt by alterations made 
in the last century, and the “lace-like” 
towers which are so much praised by the 
guide-book writers are over elaborated and 
fussy in appearance, The most striking parts 
of the exterior are the late Gothic and 
Renaissance Capilla del Condestabile and 
the Puerta de la Pellegeria, which opens 
at the base of the celebrated staircase in the 
north transept, though the doors both ‘of 
the north and south transepts are fine of 
their sort, This door derived its name 


2 Fuetta-de S. Francesco 
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from a street which once existed here, 
inhabited by dealers in skins, and is a very 
beautiful work of the earlier Plateresque style, 
equalling in its decorative design Italian 
sculpture of the early Renaissance. The 
escutcheon of Bishop Fonseca, who found the 
money for the work, crowns the composition, 
and also appears in the spandrils. Below this 
crowning detail the bishop is carved kneeling 
before the Virgin, behind whom are three 
angels playing on instruments. Below this 
again are two subjects, the martyrdom of St. 
John the Baptist and of St. John the Evangelist. 
Flanking the doorare standing figuresin niches, 
and the ornamental work is of the greatest deli- 
cacy and richness. The walls of the Constable’s 
Chapel are enriched with coats of arms and 
ecclesiastical emblems supported by angels, 
savages, and lions. The portion enclosing the 
sacristy is embroidered with beautiful lace-like 
carving, which marks structural levels, and 
surrounds the windows, finishing with a 
beautifully delicate openwork cornice, with 
turrets at the angles, weighting the flying 
buttresses which support the lantern vault. 
The lantern, which rises above the crossing of 
nave and transepts, is Renaissance in style, 
and rather later. It is octagonal, with eight 
turrets, ornamented with statues of saints and 
virtues, which are crowned with figures of 
angels holding crosses. The interior of this 
lantern is supposed to be the gem of the 
whole edifice, but a remark of Charles V., 
intended as praise, not unfairly indicates its 
defect. He said “that it ought to be placed 
in a case, and not be seen as other ordi- 
nary work.” Philip II. said that it was 
rather the work of angels than of men. It 
was finished in 1567, and was designed 
and executed by Burgalese artists, though 
the name of the designer — Felipe’ de 
Borgoha — might suggest a foreigner. He 
lies buried close by. I do not propose to 
attempt a description of the whole Cathedral, 
or, indeed, of the town, but simply to 
note the things which most attracted my 
eye in it. The two chapels of the “ Presen- 
tation” and of Santa Ana, one on each side of 
the nave, contain many beautiful works of 
various kinds. It will suffice to mention the 
retablos above the principal altars, finely carved 
and coloured, and the rejas, or iron screens, 
dividing themfrom the aisles,which are painted 
and gilded, ‘one being an elaborate work in 
Gotico florido, the last phase of Gothic, which 
was used in ecclesiastical decorative detail 
long after Renaissance was the style in 
universal use for domestic work; and the other, - 
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very similar in the essentials of design, but in 
an early Renaissance dress, with an exceedingly 
beautiful cresting. The one is a work of 1474, 
the other of 1519. At the entrance of the 
Constable’s chapel is another very beautiful 
Renaissance reja, the master-work of Cristobal 
Andino, wrought in 1523. In this the upper 
part is designed quite differently, and the 
Gothic tradition of constructionis thrown aside. 
The interior of this chapel is full of delicate 
and beautiful carving. There are three altars, 
all of them with exquisitely carved retablos, 
and on the walls are large escutcheons of the 
Velascos supported by wild men and women. 
It was erected in 1487 as a burial place for the 
Velasco family, Hereditary Constables of 
Castile, and the effigies of the founder, Pedro 
Hernandez de Velasco, who died in 1492, and 
of his wife, Dona Mencia Lopez de Mendoza, 
who died in 1500, lie in front of the high 
altar. ‘They are worked with a wonderful 
elaboration of detail which yet does not disturb 
the general effect, and were sculptured in Italy 
in 1540, There are fourteen windows filled 
with painted glass, almost the only glass left 
unruined by the explosion when the French 
abandoned the castle in 1813. In the 
Chapel of the Agony is kept the much 
venerated Cristo de Burgos, a very early 
crucifix, which is said by Spanish tradition to 
have been carved by Nicodemusshortly after he 
with Joseph of Arimathea buried our Lord. It 
was found floating on the sea inside a box, and 
after many eventful journeyings and mishaps, 
was in .1836 deposited in, this chapel. 
It appears to be the work of a sculptor, 
and not of an amateur, so I fear. that 
the legend must not be implicitly accepted. 
It is girt with a richly embroidered erinoline, 
and as in so many of the Spanish crucifixes, 
real hair has been added, with an unfortunate 
effect to English eyes. ‘The staircase to the 
north door is a beautiful specimen of the early 
plateresque, designed by Diego de Siloe, who 
carved the marble work, the metal balus- 
trading having been wrought by Cristobal 
Andino in iron in the most exquisite fashion. 
It was necessitated by the position of the 
cathedral on the hill-side, the ground level at 
the north being high above the floor of the 
nave, while from the south transept a similar 
number of steps descends to the plaza del 
Duque de Vittoria, and the cloisters, which 
one enters from a finely-carved door in the 
south transept, have a storey below them. It 
was found that the draught from the lower 
door to the higher, across the nave, was 
so strong that the upper door had-to be kept 
closed, and it has not been opened for more 
than a hundred years, The reja of the transept 
was wrought by a lay monk named Pedro 
Martinez, in 1723, a very late date for such a 


work; that of the choir is earlier, made in 1602 
by G. Bautista de Alma. The retablo behind 
the high altar was put up between the years 
1575 and 1593, by the two brothers Rodrigo 
and Martin de la Haya. It is a crowded 
series of compositions and is gilded from top 
to bottom but inits place looks fine and im- 
pressive. Behind the high altar the trasagrario 
is enriched with excellent alto relievos repre- 
senting the Passion of Christ. They are the work 
of Juan de Borgona and were wrought in 1540. 
The cloisters are of the fourteenth century, 
and contain many tombs with fifteenth century 
railings and grilles defending them. In the 
chapter house is an ancient chest which is 
called ‘‘ The Coffer of the Cid’ and claims to be 
one of the two chests filled with sand and stones 
which he left as security for a loan of 600 
marks with the Jews, Rachel and Vidas. 

Not far away is the church of Santa 
Gadea, one of the churches of purgation 
by adjuration, in which the Cid made 
Alfonso VI. swear that he had no part in 
the murder of his brother, Don Sancho, at 
the siege of Zamora. ‘“'The gallant Cid, who 
held a crucifix, made him swear the truth 


upon an iron lock, a crossbow, and the gospels.” 
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The oath which he dictated was so awful that 
the king did not venture to take it. “But a 
knight, a friend of the king, said unto him; 
‘ Swear, and fear nought, brave king, for never 
was a king perjured, nor a pope excommuni- 
cated.” The king then took the oath, but 
was filled with anger, and this was the cause 
of the Cid’s banishment. The lock is now 
affixed to the wall out of reach. y 

In the church of San Nicolas, close to thé 
Cathedral, is a marvellous. retablo, or reredos 
The whole eastern wall of the church is filled 
with figures and groups standing in rows 
under most beautifully worked canopies, 
coloured but faintly, and partially gilded, 
The composition is divided into a central 
portion and two wings, above which, in 
the tympanum of the arch, is a Christ in 
glory. Below Him is a Coronation of the 
Virgin, the figures surrounded by an aureole 
formed of ranks of angels arranged like the 
spokes of a wheel. Beneath the feet of the 
principal figures stands St. Michael, and the 
corners are filled up with the four Evangelists ; 
St. Luke is painting at an easel. 
figures is a highly ornamented arch, in the 
centre of which is a large figure of Sf 
Nicholas, with scenes from his life, arranged 
in three stages, divided by canopies exquisitely 
worked. The wings at each side of these sub- 
jects are filled with small groups of angels 
and subjects from the life of Christ, under 
equally beautiful canopies; and below them, 
on each side of the altar, is a tomb of the 
Polancos, who gave the retablo some time” 
between 1412 and 1503. It is such a work as 
is certainly not to be seen outside of Spain, 
and very rarely within that country. The 
church also contains a good iron pulpit, and 
the door has some good carving in low relief 
on its panels. Proceeding .along the Calle 
Alta, many ancient iron knockers of quaint ~ 
shapes may be seen, though the houses are 
now inhabited by the poor, and not as in days” 
gone by, by the aristocracy ; and soon the arch 
of Fernan Gonzalez is reached, erected by 
Philip Il. to the memory of that hero. This 
arch now stands by itself by the side of the road 
surrounded by desolation. The gate of San 
Martin just beyond is a picturesque erection 
of brick and stone with Moorish horseshoe 
arches. The cemetery gateway is close by, 
bearing over it an impressive couplet, the 
meaning of which is— 

Short is life and rapidly fleeting, 
Woe to thee, O, man, if thou wastest it. 


Below in the suburb was a stork’s nest on 
the top of a church belfry, the male bird stood — 
on guard, while the female’s head just appeared — 
above the edge of the nest. Returning below 
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castle the church of San Estéban appears, 
its rich facade. It has some interesting 
s within and very delicate architec- 
carving. <A little further is to be 

another Moorish gateway, built mainly 

of brick, outside of which is a roadside 
sross which groups well with the old walls, 
fhe roads, and the lower town. Passing 
down outside the walls the town may be 
ntered by the Puerta San Francisco, not 
from the church of San Gil, which contains 


carved and grouped retablos, gilded and 
coloured inside chapels, and an iron pulpit of 
elegant design. From this church the way is 
short to the Plaza del Huerto del Rey, which 
has in its centre a fountain with a pillar sup- 
ing a figure seated on a gilded dolphin. A 
etable and fruit market may be seen in 
‘ogress here by those who are afoot early 
ough, providing subjects for pencil and 
ush. In the next street is a picturesque 
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piece of light and shade. A low archway con- 
ducts to an inn under a colonnade, used by 
the country folk—a most uninviting and 
unlikely entrance to our English ideas! Look- 
ing the other way there is another plaza 
sloping up the hill, at the corner of which 
is an ancient palace, now turned into shops 
and workshops, the beautifully carved door- 
ways seeming woefully out of place and forlorn 
in such company. 

On the other side of the river are other 
houses which have fallen on evil days, such as 
the Casa de Miranda, once a nobleman’s house 
with a beautiful patio and fine ceilings to the 
rooms, now occupied as tenements by working 
people, who live and work in portions of the 
state apartments, for the large rooms have 
been divided by roughly-built walls, and the 
spaces between the colonnade on the first floor 
filled up to provide more rooms. Another fine 


house was the Casa del Cordon, a building of 
the end of the fifteenth century. It was the 
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house of the constable who built the chapel in 
the cathedral. The doorway is surrounded by 
a heavily carved knotted rope, the cordon or 
rope of the Teutonic order which links the 
arms of the houses of Velasco, Mendoza, and 
Figuera with those of royalty. The interior 
was gutted by the French, but some remains 
of its former architectural beauty may still be 
seen, 


(To be continued.) 


A Bootle Joiner’s Fatal Fall.—Patrick 
T. Kavanagh, joiner, while engaged last week 
in lifting a plank on the roof of some newly- 
erected dwelling-houses in Balliol Road, Bootle, 
slipped and fell from the parapet of the 
building to the ground, a distance of about 
40ft. He was taken to the hospital in an un- 
conscious condition, and died shortly after- 
wards. 


Fountain af. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions should im all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SURVEYORS. | 
To the Editor of Tar BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


DEVIZES. 


Dear Str,—Will you kindly inform me 
through the columns of your valuable journal, 
whether there are any institutions in existence 
where Quantity Surveyors can be examined as 
to their practical knowledge of taking out 
Bills of Quantities. SURVEYOR. 


Such examinations are conducted by the 
Surveyors’ Institution. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary, at Savoy Street, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


INTERSECTION OF ROOFS. 
To the Editor of THE BuinpERs’ JOURNAL. 
HampstTgeap, N.W. 

S1r,—I should be obliged if you would 
kindly inform me the best method of finding 
the lines of intersection between roofs of 
different pitches.— Yours, &c., HW. P- 

The simplest method is that shown in the | 
accompanying diagrams. First draw skeleton 
sections of the two roofs, intersecting them 
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PLAN or HIP. : 
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SECTION of HIP 


METHOD OF FINDING LINES OF INTERSECTION 
BETWEEN ROOFS OF DIFFERENT PITCHES. 


by a horizontal line at the uniform height K, 
giving plan lengths of X and Y., Make a plan 
from these two plan lengths as shown, giving 
plan length of hip Z. Then make a section 
along the hip with plan lengths of Z and the 
uniform height K. Valleys can be similarly 
treated, and so can roofs which meet at other 
_ angles than right angles. GAs 


IRON AND GLASS ROOF TO COACH- 
HOUSE. 


T'o the Editor of Tus BuiLpERs’ JouRNAL. 
CrovucH Enp. 


Str,—About two years since plans were 
submitted to the local authorities and passed 
by them for the erection of some stables and 
coach-houses. Each building consisted of a 
two-stall stable and small coach-house at side, 
with 10ft. of yard in front of same fronting 
on to a roadway 20ft. wide. A friend of 
mine who bought two of these stables now 
wishes to convert one of the buildings and 
use it wholly as a coach-house, and has applied 
to the local authorities here to allow him 
to cover in the 10ft. of yard in front with 
an iron and glass roof, open at front, for the 
purpose of washing carriages. This the local 
authorities refused to allow him to do, as they 
say it does not comply with their bye-laws. 
The bye-laws in force here are the usual kind 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board. 

M.S. A. 
M. 8. A. should quote the bye-law or bye- 
laws relied on, and state in what respect the 
local authority alleges that the proposed 
structure is in violation thereof. H. P. B. 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


By ERNEST RADFORD. 


1poas G the past few days there has been 
held in the rooms of the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, in Regent Street, the 
second exhibition of work by students of the 
school, and there is evidence of steady progress 
in almost every department. The outsider 
who learns from the secretary and the various 
instructors that this is beyond question the 
best school in the kingdom, will find the 
statement confirmed by the examples ex- 
hibited; but effects have their causes, and he 
may be tempted to ask in what respect this 
institution differs from others, and how the 
students in this Central School may be 
distinguished from students in general. 

There are technical institutes all over the 
country almost, and part and parcel thereof 
are the schools of craft and design. The 
Municipality fosters them all, and so far the 
difference is slight, but nowhere in the pro- 
vinces is there anything resembling the County 
Council of London, and so far as I know 
no school of Art which has as its central 
idea the tuition of those who are in some 
sort craftsmen already. They may be artists 
wanting knowledge of craft, or craftsmen who 
should be artists, for one whose reputation 
everyone envies comes only to learn the 
mystery of block-printing in colours, and is 
enrolled as a pupil in the classes conducted 
by Mr. Fletcher. It may happen under this 
beneficent rule that a pupil has even turned 
fifty, and the consequence is that some of the 
work we are shown is the production of men 
whose better half (not meaning the wife) has 
been more or less starved all the while, who 
have seen little but work, work, work in the 
task, and concerned as they are with some- 
thing that is but a part of the whole have had 
but the slightest opportunity of seeing how 
the said social parts are related. 

Agreed that there are no common pupils, it 
follows that this is no common school, and it 
may be inferred that the masters themselves, 
having so small a percentage of dullards to 
deal with, are quite unusually happy in what. 
they have to be doing. Familiarity with the 
material breeds not contempt; say, rather, it 
liberates fancy, allowing him to play with it, 
for what meets the eye in the form of design 
is the creature of this association. We are 
told, and can easily believe, that amongst the 
students in the bookbinding classes tnere are 
few, if any, whocannot produce a design; and 
the long and the short of it is that, given the 
element of love in the work, the distinction 
between artist and craftsman will vanish. 
You may be one more or less, or the other, 
according to native inclination and tempera. 
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ment. Seed sown on exceeding good soi 

general verdict would be. Having said som 
of the pupil one might proceed to speak of 
teachers, but being here amongst perso: 
friends, the less said the better perhaps. _ 

One generally asks on what Nature-form ¢ 
conventional design is based, and one is not 
very far wrong in holding that, lacking 
Nature’s suggestions, designing becomes a mere 
trick of space filling, which, because the tril 
is so common, can hardly be praised a gr 
deal. He who flounders within the confines 
a simple geometrical figure is in everyo: 
way, like dancers in similar plight, wh 
he whose movements are easy and rythmi 
is only one of some millions who have acqui 
the A. B.C. of the art. A genius for design— 
what is it ? The question is hard to answer 
and I must be contented with saying that 
Nature knows her own children. 

As “book openeth book,” so thought suge 
thought, and the consequence is a digress 
The word Nature accounts for what was s 
last, but was originally intended to lead 
some praise, not half-hearted, of the exq 
site studies of plant forms by the master 
Davis and Whall which may be seen in 
rooms. Those shown are but a few, an 
can only hazard a guess at the numbers 
others that in their day have precluded thi 
production of as many imprisoned designs. — 

Another and more important difference 
between this and other art schools is that 
what we see here is all evening work, it being 
understood that the pupils are engaged during 
the day, either as apprentices learning their 
trade or as workers deemed worthy of hire. 
There are one or two free classes of which 
particulars may be obtained, but, generally 
speaking, no provision whatever is made for 
the amateur student of drawing and paint- 
ing. The word Amateur should be doubly, 
trebly, underlined in order to burden the 
memory, for amateurs are flooding the 
country, and their pathetically feeble work is 
a perpetual source of distress to the organisers 
of our exhibitions. We are likely to h 
art schools enough before long, but s 
we have schools like this. If there are n 
like it at present there should be bef 
very long, for no class needs them more, an 
should not be hard to persuade the Lords and 
Commons of the vast manufacturing towns that 
the home art, of which so much is said, can 
be had, and that the right way to get it is te 
give even the slightest chance to the cra 
men of showing what they are capable of (e 
by holding night classes as here). a 

A word might be said in conclusion about 
the good things we have seen, but someone 
must suffer when others are praised; but 
while the institution itself is on trial, we 
should say for that what we can, speakin; 
only in a general way of the exhibits. T 
only noticeable omission in the list of 
instructors is the name of the metallurgi st, 
who may be supposed to be responsible for the 
few things in his line that are here. Of the 
pieces exhibited by Astin Whiting at least one 
or two might be attributed by the uncritical 
to Nelson Dawson, so this pupil has clearly a 
creditable past. A little electric “ push” by 
the same hand is as amusing as it is 
creditable—the presence of the snail on the 
tablet counteracting the suggestion of speed. 
If one inclines to look longer at the enamels 
than at some of the other things, it is not only 
because they are pretty, but because the 
colour effects proper to metallic substance im 
flux are at once uncertain and inexhaustible, 
and there are always surprises in store. : 

In Mr. Chas. Spinner’s class the names 
Webb and Cole were noted, for reasons whi 
may be guessed. The designs for stain 
glass by A. E. Child are produced under Chr 
topher Whall’s direction, and Caterson Smit 
must be named as instructor; while Agnes 
Hoole’s beautiful “ Netch” design is admired. 


> 


The New Free Church at Turiff, which 
is to be erected at a cost of £2,500, and the 
foundation stone of which was laid last week, 
will be in the early style of Gothic. It has 
been designed by Messrs. D. and J. R. Mac- 
millan, of Aberdeen. . ui hen ae 
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DESIGN BY “QUEX.” 
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N/E reproduce this week one of the designs 
Y submitted in our recent competition 
highly commended by the assessor. The 
hor is Mr. John W. Rhodes. The design 
ssubmitted under the motto “ Quex,” and 
following are the descriptive notes and 
decification accompanying it :— 

The amount of accommodation is provided in 
cordance with the wishes of the proposed 
tilding owner, but the sum quoted, namely 
2,000, which he is prepared to spend, is so small 
r the number of rooms referred to, that the 
terior appointments are necessarily of a 
imple character. Fourteen inch walls are 
own up to the plates, but these could be 
duced to 9in. in the upper storey with l4in. 
rs at judicious intervals, to cheapen the 
ork if necessary. The eaves of the roofs 
ve been carried out to a considerable dis- 
ce from the walls to avoid rain water 
inage, on the score of economy. The flats 
nd shingle roofs, however, are drained into 
mps, except southern portion of the latter 
hich discharges into drainage. Conservation 
disposal can be arranged if the drippings 
"m eaves are objected to. No information 
forthcoming as to water supply or the 
ghting medium. It is presumed the former 
3 laid on and that lamps are the suggested 
Juminating power. 

The tangent plan of the kitchen offices is 
opted for the following reasons :—Morning 
n is admitted to dining-room and three bed- 
Ooms ; larder and principal window to kitchen 
ace a cool quarter of the compass ; privacy of 
he pleasure gardens is assured; and pic- 
uresque treatment is imparted to the design 
y the grouping of the roofs at the junction of 
he main ridges. 

The central situation of pantry and service 
ill be appreciated. The hall is so arranged 
at curtains hung from beam under gallery 
partially isolate hall, enhancing its com- 
+ as a living space and improving its 
thetic value. The building is well lighted 
hroughout, the plan is economical to work 
rom a domestic standpoint and the interior 
lecorative work is consistently treated with 
he spirit of the building as a whole. 
Concretor.—Shingle ballast being obtain- 
ble with ease at Hythe the foundations and 
attered plinth to the moulded string course 
be constructed in cement concrete. The 
athered character of the latter caused by 
ped boarding which will form the sheeting. 
‘he whole site will be covered with concrete 
nd floated up where required to take tiles, &c. 
Bricxiayer. — Damp course of bitumen 
sed hot. 

ir bricks for all hollow floors. 

Brickwork in well burnt grizzels and mortar, 
lf brick walls in cement. 

Brickwork where thatch or shingles impinge 
n flues Yin. thick. 

Firebricks for fireplaces built in solid. 
Scullery and all contiguous offices internal 
as then twice limewhited, floors 


use. 
ge in cement. 
Intermediate spaces of half-timber work in 
welled cement in. from timber face. 
RAINAGE. — Drains in socketed glazed 
henware, properly jointed and laid on con- 
te, and enveloped in same where passing 
‘eneath buildings. All junctions in inspection 
Bicsbors. 
Cesspool of the ordinary character with 
arator and pump for garden purposes in 
ition, to be selected at least 150ft. from 
mildings. ; 
‘All drains thoroughly ventilated and to 
and water test. 
VENTILATION.—Exhaust flues are provided 
r boudoir, library, and one and two bedrooms, 
for dining-room and bedrooms four and 
Bedrooms three and six have openings 
ugh outer walls, all fitted with silent flap 


lets. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Bedrooms and best w.c.’s fitted with zinc 
exhausts to gable ends, latter from highest 
point in ceiling, and bedrooms from walls as 
near this point as possible. 

Tre, &c.—Approved red tiles to verandahs, 
hall, ingle porch, and outside same ; encaustic 
tiles to principal hearths. 

Moulded glazed earthenware curbs to some 
hearths. 

Kent’s crystopal to larder, and splash screens 
to scullery, sink, baths, and lavatories. 

Mason.—Corsham Down stone mullions and 
dressings to dining-room and No. 4 bedroom 
windows, copings, corbels, carved panel and 
drip-stone over front door, and moulded heads 
to stacks. 

Moulded Portland stone curbs to library, 
hall, and dining-room. 

Kentish rag to plinth-height entrance 
porch. 

CARPENTER AND JorinER.—AlLl work in deal 
and fir unless otherwise stated. 

External half-timber work, rafters, brackets, 
&e., left sawn face and coated with Stockholm 
tar. oft. 

Cantilevers of oak. 

Roofs over servants’ bedrooms, top of 
secondary stairs, and Bicycle house covered in 
oak shingles on boards. 
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Roofs covered with thatch except otherwise 
stated, sewn with copper wire and split hazel 
ties and binders. Eaves project 2ft. Qin. 
Thickness of straw not less than 10in. and at 
ridges and valleys 13in. 

No pitch less than 45deg. except over 
window No. 2 and five bedrooms and bath- 
room No. 1. 

Scraper, holder, and lamp of wrot iron. 
Letter plate, knocker, &c., of hammered copper. 

Founper.—Double oven ranges to kitchen 
and scullery, with high pressure boilers in 
each, both coupled up to service and having 
disconnecting cocks. 

Note.—I have used this system with very 
satisfactory results. It enables the cooking to 
be done in scullery during hot weather, the 
scullery boiler doing the work of kitchen 
range when the fire of latter is out. 

Galvanised iron hot water and lead-lined 
storage cistern and waste preventer cisterns 
to w.c.’s. 

Cast iron rain-water gutters, heads, and 
down pipes where required. 

Vane in wrot iron. 

All bedrooms in cast iron mantle registers, 
Ashbee’s and Benson’s designs. 

BELLHANGER.—Hanging bells used through- 
out. 


PERSPECTIVE SKETCH. 


Moulded external woodwork to be wrot and 


painted, including barge boards. 


No half-timber construction will show less 
than 6in. on the face, except otherwise stated. 
Half-timber work of partitions to 2 and 3 


bedrooms, and enclosing gallery, and forming 


upper part of hall to show Sin. on face towards 


hall only, to be wrot, plaster to recess jin. 


Front door and contiguous framings of 


English oak as shown. 


Kitchen offices and servants bedrooms ledged 


and braced doors. 


Remaining 2, 3 and 8 panel doors to special 


design. 


Oak thresholds to front and garden entrance 


doors. 


Plain solid frames flush with rough cast and 


moulded casements. 


Boudoir 44in. battens for styles and rails on 


plaster plugged for same to form panelling. 
Architraves, skirtings, etc., 


in the simplest manner. 
Teak newels and storey posts 
moulded and carved with restraint. 
Teak handrails and oak balusters. 


in hall 


Stairs to have planted ornamental nosings 


and housed strings. 


Mantels in hall, dining-room and library in 


oak, boudoir in deal. 
Teak seats to best, and deal seats to servants’ 


w.c’s. 


Cupboards with roofs to stop collection of 


dust. 


l}in. yellow floors in narrow widths. Ground 


floors straight upstairs grooved and tongued. 

IRonMOoNGER.—Hinges in servants’ quarters 
wrot iron cross garnets, remainder wrot butts, 
Norfolk latches and fasteners throughout 
except outer doors. ; | 

Outer doors furnished with efficient locks 
and bolts and casements with cockspurs and 
‘stays of good quality. 


purposely de- 
signed for respective rooms. Bedrooms treated 


BY JOHN W. RHODES (“ QUEX”). 


PrLuMBER. — Flats, valleys, etc., in 6lbs. 
lead. 

Ridges to shingle roofs, and flashings round 
stacks to be in 160z. copper. 

5lb. lead secret gutters and dressings to 
shingle roofs.- 

Drawn lead soil and other pipes. 

Cast iron Roman baths. 

7b. lead trays to these, and 5lb. lead ditto 
to storage cisterns with overflows. 

One first floor w.c., valve pattern. 

Remaining, wash-down pattern, with large 
water surface and one with slop top. 

Housemaids’ sink of 7lb. lead. 

All sanitary work of the best with anti- 
syRhonees pipes and ventilated from end to 
end. 

PLAsTERER.—Battered plinth rough, ren- 
dered in Portland cement and coke breeze. 
Upper weathering of plinth trowelled cement, 
coloured approved green before using. 

Three coats internal work throughout, except 
scullery and contiguous offices. — 

Portland cement rough cast on all outer 
walls and stacks. Gravel to pass through a 
4in. mesh (no pebble dashing). 

Stacks to be packed out same thickness as 
rough cast to take flashings. 

GLazieR.—Windows and borrowed lights, 
2loz. sheet lead light and roundels where 
approved. 

Panels in front and garden entrance doors 
in obscured lead light to special design. 

Bath rooms, w.c.’s, servants’ stairs, and bed- 
room, Yin. obscured lead light. 

Upper panels of small dining room window 
in stained glass to special design. 

PainteR AND Decorator.—External and 
internal wood and iron work, unless otherwise 
stated, painted four oils. 

- Front door and contiguous oak work fumi- 
gated dark and treated with linseed oil. 

Hard woods internally hand polished. 
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Half timber work in hall to be stained 
green and coated boiled oil. 

All new internal vertical plaster work to be 
coated with sterilising liquid, and papered 
with Essex or Jeffreys papers, except panel 
work and hall walls. 

All walls of hall below coves to be covered 
in coarse granulated Japanese slightly tinted 
rice paper, and stencilled to special design. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


INTERVIEWS AND LETTERS. 


HE discussion on the Registration of 
Architects is at present occupying the 
attention of the profession more than any other 
subject. It is not a new question, and many 
architects will remember the excited con- 
troversy it caused a few years ago. A large 
number of the letters which have appeared in 
this journal on the subject have been in favour 
of the proposed change, and in order to ascer- 
tain the opinions of some of the most 
prominent London architects, a representative 
of Tur BuitpERs’ JouRNAL AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL Recorp has been interviewing them 
upon the subject. Before giving their 
opinions, it may be useful to state a few of the 
principal clauses of the Parliamentary Bill in 
which the proposals of many who approve of 
the principle of compulsory registration are 
given a definite shape. The 
Architects’ Registration Bill 
passsd its first reading on March 7th, 1893. 
It provides that every person who, at the date 
of the passing of the Act, is a Fellow or 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, shall, in respect of such member- 
ship, be entitled to be registered without pay- 
mentof any registration fee, and so long as he is 
connected with the Institute shall be exempt 
from the payment of an annual renewal fee. 
Any person who was actually practising Archi- 
tecture prior to January Ist, 1897, or who has 
served as apprentice, assistant, or practitioner 
in Architecture for seven years after having 
attained the age of fifteen years prior to the 
passing of the Act, shall be entitled to be 
registered. An applicant for admission after 
the passing of the Act must not be less than 
twenty-one years of age, and must have served 
as apprentice for not less than three years with 
a registered practitioner, and have passed a 
qualifying examination in accordance with the 
Act. The qualifying examination shall be 
held for the purpose of conferring the right of 
registration under this Act by the R.I.B.A. or 
any other body appointed by the Privy Council. 
The Standard of Proficiency 
required from candidates at these qualifying 
examinations is to be such as sufficiently to 
guarantee the possession of the knowledge and 
skill requisite for the efficient practice of 
Architecture, and it is to be the duty of the 
general council to secure the maintenance of 
this standard of proficiency; and for that 
purpose inspectors appointed by the general 
council are to attend, as the general council 
may direct, at all or any of the qualifying 
examinations. It is also provided that on 
and after the passing of the Act, it shall 
not be lawful for any city, borough or 
township, rural, urban, or sanitary authority, 
county council, local board of health, 
vestry, board of works, or other public 
body, to appoint any unregistered person to 
prepare, examine, approve or pass plans of 
buildings and their constructional or sanitary 
arrangement, or to examine or report 
upon buildings erected or to be erected. 
According to the Bill, no person will be 
entitled to call himself an architect (either 
alone or in combination with any other word 
or words, save only that of naval architect) 
unless he is registered. One of the first 
architects whom our representive visited was 
Mr. T. Walter L. Emden, 
the president of the Society of Architects, 
Mr. Emden was found busily occupied with 
his morning’s correspondence, In revly to a 
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Architects, Mr» Emden said, “I have very 
little to add to what I said at the recent 
meeting at Sheffield. I joined the Society of 
Architects because they took the matter up 
strongly, and to assist in the movement. Any 
course that I could reasonably take to bring 
about registration, I would take. I am sure 
one-half the ‘blackmailing’ cases we have 
are caused by the fact that people who are 
anything but proper or competent persons to 
have in the profession can come in without 
anybody being able to prevent them. Once a 
man is under registration, and liable to have 
his diploma taken away or suspended, he would 
have to be extremely careful that what he did 
was of a proper nature. The Incorporated 
Law Society has a considerable hold over its 
members. If architects were registered, 
they. would be in the same position. The 
great mass is entirely outside any society, and 
absolutely without any control of any descrip- 
tion.” Our representative asked Mr. Emden 
what he thought of the attitude of the Insti- 
tute. Mr. Emden said: “They have, as a body, 
passed a number of resolutions in favour of 
Registration, but, immediately it comes to the 
question of taking action—going into Parlia- 
ment—they are afraid that the time has not 
quite come, and ‘have doubts,’ as the Scoteh- 
man said.” Our representative next made his 
way to the offices of 


Mr. E. R. Robson, F.R.1.B.A., 


which are ‘in the Palace Chambers, Westmin- 
ster. In response to a request for his opinions 
on the object of the Bill, Mr. Robson replied: 
“Tt is a subject that will press itself to the 
front, as, ultimately, people will have to know 
who are the guardians of architects. Whether 
we have got to that strait yet, I am not 
sure. The difficulty will lie in knowing who 
is an architect in the highest sense. I am 
strongly of opinion that the outside public 
ought to know who are architects in the 
ordinary sense, and that the profession needs 
protection from the hoard of builders who are 
really practising, with a trained or half-trained 
assistant, in architects’ places. We shall 
never get protection for the architects’ profes- 
sion as the law and medical professions are 
protected; but something ought to be done to 
give every architect a status as such in the 
eyes of the public. Registration will place all 
architects in a condition of equality as to 
status, but they will have to emerge from that 
by their ability.” At the School Board Offices 
on the Victoria Embankment 


Mr. T. J. Bailey, F.R.I.B.A., 


architect to the School Board for London, was 
found in his pleasantly-situated offices. When 
approached upon the subject of this articlg, 
Mr. Bailey said that he had not recently seen 
the Bill for the Registration of Architects. 


Our interviewer. had the Bill with him, and | 


after glancing through it Mr. Bailey said: 
“ Anything to prevent men from setting up as 
architects and building abortions I am in 
favour of. The examination at the Institute 
is a proper step in the right direction, although 
I do not know whether it goes far enough. 
Everybody calling himself an architect ought 
to go though the regular routine. I do not 
think that any quack doctor who has 
probably effected some cures would be 
accepted as a member of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons because he had 
been a success.in that way. Not that I want 
to compare men who have done high 
artistic work, like some of the members of the 
Institute, with quack doctors. 
a young man who has passed all the examina- 
tions should be allowed to be registered as an 
architect unless he could show he had some 
knowledge of archwology, and some original 
spirit of design, founded on a knowledge of 
old work, which should be judged by some of 
the highest artistic architects. At present I 
think it is anything but practical knowledge 
which enables a man to pass examinations 
and get into the Institute and kindred bodies.” 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.I.B.A., 


is in favour of registration. “I used not. to 
be so,” said Mr. Dawber, “but as we get older 
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I do not think - 


request for his opinions on the Registration of 


_ the Bill so long as it only attempted 


said :—“T am afraid I do not hold ve 


_ men, I will support it.” . , 


_ order that the education of the young a 


we get wiser, and see things in thei 
light. I think registration would imp 
status of the profession, It would, to 
extent, keep out a large number of — 
petent men.” Mr. Guy Dawber also 1 
that the clause providing that only reg 
architects should be employed by 
councils and other public authori 
a good thing. eds « 
Mr. W. A, Pite’s and Mr. R. A 
Opinions. 
Mr. W. A. Pite, F.R.1.B.A., was 


in favor 


tute an examination of a man’s ] 
knowledge. Mr. R. A. Briggs, F. 


views on the subject of Registration, 
being, with regard to architects, that ‘ 
fruit ye shall know them;’ and if th 
are such fools as not to be able to dis 
between good and bad, they must 
sufferers if they go to incapable archi 
am strongly in favour of the R.I.B. 
the representative body, and that all ar 
tects should be members of that body. 
there are good, bad, and indifferent docto 

there are good, bad and indifferent archit 
and always will be, as long as the world 
If Registration will keep out incom; 


Mr. Beresford Pite, F.R.1.B.A., 


was unfortunately unable to see our 
sentative upon the subject, but wrote to: 
letter explaining his views. He said:“Ih 
no very definite view on the subject 
registration as yet. On the one hand 
advantage of excluding improper pers 
either through character or ignorance fi 
practising the art at the risk and cost of 
public is very self evident; but on the ot 
hand, registration if exercised by any ex 
professional body of architects, would 
make Architecture a close profession instea 
a free art. We must in view of this make la 
sacrifices for the general liberty of the subj 
and for the particular liberty of the artist, 
the R.I.B.A. would alter their ‘ examination 
Architecture’ into an examination in buildi 
science and draughtmanship, leaving ; 
design, and history of Architecture out o 
altogether, a great step would be tal 
towards obtaining an examination that: 
bea safe basis for qualification as a registe 
surveyor of building works. Examination 
similar subjects by any recognised body ( 
under the Science and Art Department, s 
the mark) would also provide qualification 
employment as surveyor. This should be 
open and easy of attainment as public saf 
can allow, Having obtained thus much, evi 
builder, contractor, inspector, surveyor, are 
tect, and anybody charged with, or unt 


taking any building work whatever, show! id 
examined and registered. But is this 
Utopian ? If not, let us have it and as soo: 


possible.” 00am 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell and Mr. Artht 
Cates. ea 

Mr. Arnold Mitchel, F.R.I.B.A., says “a 
dicious scheme of registration might be for: 
benefit of architects, but I think it a vy 
open question.” Mr. Arthur Cates, F.R.IB 
is an old opponent of registration on 
lines of the Bill. Our interviewer s 
Mr. Cates at his residence in York 
race, near Regent’s Park. “In 185: 
said, “there was a strong feeling & 
the system of pupilage was defective. 
pupil’s friends paid large premiums for 
privilege of the run of the office, in return 
which the pupil was allowed either to wa 
his time or to devote himself to carryix 
his master’s work, work which in most ins 
should have been done by paid assi 
In fact, no real system of education e 
The appearance in the Parisian Journal ‘ 
clopedie d’Architecture ’ of a series of a: 
by M. Adolphe Lance, ‘du Diplome d’ 
tecte,’ gave a new direction to this f 
and resulted in the Architectural Asso 
being induced to send a memorial to the In 
tute, asking them to establish an examinatiot 


might be placed upon a proper basis 
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lifications to practise the profession be duly 
ertained. In the course of years the Insti- 
6 established the voluntary examination, 
ultimately the present obligatory exam- 
tion for associate membership was estab- 
hed. It was a long and desperate fight 
get it done, and I only succeeded 
sause 1 happened to be for some 
a member of the Council, and, I 
k, fourteen or fifteen years chairman 
e Board of Examiners. In France there 
been a continued effort to obtain the official 
jloma, but, as yet, with no result. The 
sole des Beaux Arts established a special 
nination, and granted a diploma which 
‘been taken by, perhaps, some four 
dred architects in France, but no compul- 
diploma has been established, neither am 
ware that with the exception of a 
states in America, there is anything at all 
el to the registration scheme in force. 
at you want first of all is to make archi- 
ture a profession, as well as an art. The 
ymoters make a great mistake in attempting 
tablish an analogy between the professions 
w and medicine and of architecture. The 
st step towards placing the practice of 
chitecture in 


A Satisfactory Position 


1 the public would be to establish it as a 
ofession, to secure the satisfactory education 
‘its members, and in so far secure to the 
blic that the possessor of an authoritative 
ploma had a certain minimum of knowledge 
the theory and practice of the profession. 
has always appeared to me that the 
tial steps in this direction could be most 
tually provided by the action of the 
B.A. if that body received from the general 
s of the profession the support to which it 
‘entitled. At present, under its new con- 
ution, the Institute offers every facility for 
taining these objects. It has ceased to be 
almost exclusive London body it was in 
er years. It has established intimate 
lations with the leading provincial societies, 
has removed the objection of a double 
bscription by relieving those provincial 
smbers of its body from the payment 
‘their subscriptions to the local societies, 
» amounts of these subscriptions being dis- 
arged from the general funds of the 
stitute. The objection of double subscrip- 
m being thus removed it would be expected 
at’ provincial architects would desire to join 
Institute, and so materially strengthen its 
wers. ‘Tio those who may not be qualified 
desire to become Fellows, and who, being in 
actice, would not be able to devote sufficient 
e for the necessary preparation for the pro- 
sssive examinations for Associateship, there 
@ special examination, which any architect 
sven moderate attainments should be able 
pass with facility, and thus obtain the 
ploma of an Associate of the R.I.B.A. by 
amination. 

Strength in Unity. 


The advocates of the Registration Bill would 
well to show the real earnestness of their 
e by becoming members of the Institute, 
ultimately by force of numbers influencing 
B action of that body in the direction they 
re. It is to be most deeply regretted that 
‘course of action is not adopted, as it 
uld tend so greatly to the consolidation of 
profession and to the individual interests of 
members. As regards the policy of registra- 
a, while quite admitting the difficulties and 
ships which in some cases exist in the 
Vinces by the action of unqualified persons, 
tannot accept the arguments which I have 
nerally heard put forward in its support 
in any way effective, neither do I believe 
ut there is any such analogy between the 
essions of law and medicine and that of 
thitecture as to justify the establishment of 
exclusive monopoly of the designating 
tchitect,’ such as appears to be the aim of 
8 Architects’ Registration Bill. Further, 
Jo not think its promoters would be 
sto justify before the searching inquiry of 
elect Committee of the House of Commons 
ounds upon which they seek to establish 
$s exclusive monopoly of a name or title.” 
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_AND ARCHITECTURAL REGORD. 


Mr. P. G. Smith and Mr, E. W. Mount- 
ford. 

The interview with Mr. Percival Gordon 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, was a short one. Mr. Smith, 
probably owing to the fact that he is in an official 
position, would not at first give his opinion 
for publication, but our interviewer managed 
to extract from him the statement that he “ did 
not think the Bill as itis drafted will effect 
its object.”” Mr. E. W. Mountford, F.R.1.B.A., 
expressed himself in the following terms :— 
“ As a member of the Council of the R.I.B.A., 
I would support a Registration Bill if I were 
convinced that the majority of the members of 
the Institute were in favour of such a proceed- 
ing, but my own personal feeling is against it. 
There is no evidence that it would improve the 
general quality of modern architecture, and I 
do not believe that it would improve the 
‘social position’ of architects, upon which it 
appears to me too much stress is laid by the 
supporters of the present Bill. The general 
tendency would be to make architecture more 
of a profession and less of an art. Architects, 
it appears to me, are themselves to blame for 
any want of consideration they may receive from 
the public, owing to the eagerness with which 
they seek for work upon any terms, and the 
means they employ to obtain their work.” 


Some Other Opinions. 


Owing to absence from town and other 
reasons there were some gentlemen whom 
our representative was unable to see, but 
who sent their opinions by letter. Among 
them was Mr. Ernest George, F.R.I.B.A., 
who wrote, “I regard any system of regis- 
tration as undesirable. Persistent study is 
necessary to the architect, and examinations 
on construction are useful to the student as 
tests of his acquired knowledge. I do not, 
however, know the examining body that is com- 
petent to give adiploma, or to arm its graduate 
with a certificate of ability. Artists (and 
among them architects) should be born, and not 
made by a course of drilling and examinations, 
much as they may be helped by the latter.” 
Mr. R. S. Balfour, A.R.I.B.A., holds the view 
that “inasmuch as registration would certainly 
not exercise any fostering influence on the 
artistic side of the profession, which is more 
than sufficiently trammelled already, it would 
be most undesirable. If, however, some means 
could be found whereby a certain class of 
persons can be prevented from styling them- 
selves ‘architects, and practising as such, 
greatly to the detriment of the profession and 
its status in the eyes of the public, it would 
fulfil the most cogent arguments of those who 
are in favour of actual registration. Unless itis 
possible to attain this object, I; personally, 
consider things are best left as they are.”— 
Mr. A. E. Street, F.R.I.B,A., has sentimental 
objections to the closing of the profession, but 
what they are he does not say. He does not 
see that registration is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public or of architects. Mr. 
John Belcher, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. James 
Brooks, F.R.I,B.A., write that they are opposed 
to registration. 


A Stained-Glass Window, the work of 
Messrs. Ballantine and Gardiner, was recently 
placed in the south transept of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 

Roman Antiquities at Kirkintilloch.— 
At the monthly meeting of the Burgh Com- 
mission on Tuesday night, Mr. John Cameron 
referred to the ancient stones which had been 
unearthed at the public park while workmen 
were engaged cleaning the moat at the Peel. 
The attention of Mr. M‘Gregor Chalmers, 
architect, Glasgow, had been called to them, 
and he made a careful examination of them. 
He discovered that some of them bore un- 
doubted traces of Roman architecture, being 
distinctly marked by diagonal lines and other 
markings peculiar to Roman artisans. The 
stones had been used in the construction of the 
fort on the Antonine Wall passing through the 
park. The bulk of the stones, however, was 
of a medizwval period, and had no doubt 
belonged to Comyn’s Castle, which was 
demolished by Robert the Bruce. 
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Correspondence. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor of Tau Buitpers’ JOURNAL, 


FRoME. 

Srr,—Will you please explain whether the 
provisions of the Architects’ Registration Bill 
require a person who is at present unqualified 
as regards a diploma to show that he possesses 
the necessary experience and training before 
he will be allowed to practice as an architect ? 
I think some arrangement should be made for 
men who have been in practice for a certain 
number of years. For instance, is a man who 
has practised for a number of years to be dis- 
qualified because he cannot afford the time or 
expense to pass the necessary examinations, 
or if he is so situated that the opportunities of 
study cannot well be obtained? I am in no 
way opposed to registration, but I like fair 
play.—Yours, «c., 

A COUNTRY PRACTITIONER. 


[This question is answered in a summary of 
the chief provisions of the Bill given on 
the previous page. The proposed fee for 
Registration will be fixed by the general 
council, but pending the fixing of the fee by 
the council a fee of £5 is to be paid. The 
members of the R.I.B.A. will, however, be 
exempted from the payment of this fee. A 
copy of the Bill, price 3d., may be obtained 
from the Society of Architects, or the Queen’s 
Printers.—Ep. B. J.| 


To the Editor of THE BurnpErRs’ JOURNAL. 
Sr. Jamss’s Haut, Procapiuty, W. 

Sir,—In further reply to H. D., while 
the desirability of apprenticeship, as a pre- 
liminary to entering the profession, may, 
under present conditions be open to question, 
there can be no doubt that registration by com- 
pulsory examination would render the training 
of the pupil a far simplerand yet more thorough 
matter than under the present system, which 
often of necessity means that the pupil must 
largely depend upon his own exertions to 
acquire knowledge, and the result is that 
unless he has an unusually strong sense of 
what is due to himself he will only by choice 
take up congenial and easy tasks, whereas 
with examinations looming ahead, which he 
knows he must pass, he would at énce have an 
incentive and guide, and much valuable time 
now wasted would be directed into proper and 
profitable channels.—Yours «c., 

C. McARTHUR BUTLER. 
Secretary of the Society of Architects. 


RIGHTS OF LIGHT. 
To the Editor of THe BuitupEeRs’ JOURNAL. 
Lonpon, S.W. 


S1r,—Much has been said in praise of 
brevity, but there are occasions in which 
brevity may lead to misconception and error, 
and of such is one of the answers on page 326 
of your issue of July 5. G. J. asks: ‘‘ How 
long does it take for my neighbour to acquire 
aright of light to a window overlooking my 
property?” H. P. B., whose answers are 
usually very brief, answers this query in two 
words, “'T'wenty years.” Now, it seems to me 
that such a question as this deserves a little 
more consideration, and the enquirer a little 
advice, for, while being nominally correct, the 
answer is practically incorrect, as a right to 
light may really be acquired in nineteen years 
and one day. 

In G. J.’s case there is no uncertainty. It 
is a matter of statute law, and quite within 
the provisions of the Prescription Act of 1832, 
Sec. 3 of which states: “‘ When the access and 
use of light shall have been actually 
enjoyed for the full period of twenty 
years without interruption, the right thereto 
shall be deemed absolute and indefeasible 
; unless it shall appear that the same 
was enjoyed by some consent or agreement 
expressly made . . . by deed or writing.” 
And Sec. 4 says: “No act shall be deemed an 
interruption, unless the same shall have been, 
or shall be, submitted to . . for one year 
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after the party interrupted shall have had or 
shall have notice thereof.” 

It follows, therefore, that if a certain access 
of light has been enjoyed for nineteen years 
and one day without a complete year's inter- 
ruption during that period, the easement is 
acquired and the servient owner is helpless, for 
the simple reason that the remaining fraction 
of the twentieth year counts for nothing. 


If G. J. has not yet submitted to the ease- ~ 


ment referred to for nineteen years; he would 
do well to ask the beneficial owner of the 
neighbouring property to sign a deed disclaim- 
ing any right to an easement of light over his 
(G. Js) property, and agreeing not to take 
action at law in case he (G. J.) proceeds at any 
time to buiid on his own land or to do any 
other lawful act to the prejudice of the light 
at present enjoyed, threatening in the alter- 
native at once to erect a black screen of 
sufficient size to block out the light. G. J. 
could, of course, erect his screen at once, but 
as the window is high and a short distance 
from the boundary, the screen, to be effective, 
must be largeand strong, and, therefore, expen- 
sive; and his outlay might as well be saved, 
us the deed could be made to meet all G. J.’s 
requirements, while the neighbour would, if 
he is wise, find it his best policy to sign with- 
out demur.—I am yours, Xc., Ae DR 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


VISIT TO GRIM’S DYKE. 


QomeE thirty members of the Architectural 
I Association visited the residence of Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert, “Grim’s Dyke,” Harrow Weald, 
on Saturday afternoon, on one of the summer 
trips organised for June, July and August. 
Taking train from Euston, the party reached 
Pinner, and walking thence to the breezy up- 
land of Harrow Weald Common, on whose 
borders the estate of Grim’s Dyke is situated, 
arrived on the spot at 3.30. 

There is a peculiar interest about this work 
of Mr. Norman Shaw’s budding genius (it was 
built twenty-nine years ago!) which is partly 
due to its being the forerunner and exemplar 
of very many more recent essays in the 
domestic El*abethan style, and partly owing 
to its present ownership. The personality 
of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, the founder and by 
far the most brilliant exponent of a school of 
dramatic humour which has long since been 
accorded the title “ Gilbertian,’ would have a 
power to transcend a residence with no claims 
to distinction ; but when, as here, you have a 
house of Norman Shaw’s design which has set 
the fashion and has helped to turn the current 
of modern domestic architecture into more 
gracious channels, the interest it holds is 
great. 

It was in 1870 that the then rising young 
architect, Norman Shaw, built this house for 
Mr. Goodall, the R.A. Artistry, unwedded to 
an overwhelming luxury, was the note of the 
place, as orginally built, and “ Graeme’s 
Dyke,” as the orthography of it was first used, 
has, in fact, the reputation of being the 
cheapest house for its size that the architect 
ever saw to completion. To the painter suc- 
ceeded a Mr. Heriot, of whom Mr. Gilbert, 
tired of a town life, and even of his fine house 
in Harrington Gardens, Kensington, purchased 
the estate eleven years ago. 

The house is a red-brick, ° many-gabled 
building in the late Tudor style, some of the 
gables being tile-hung, others—notably the 
great gable overhanging the entrance—half- 
timbered. It is hidden away from the road and 
the lodge down a prettily-wooded drive. Built 
originally for the use of an artist, the domestic 
arrangements and the actual plan of the house 
were dependent upon the studio and its 
lighting. The plan is, therefore, not being 


built upon one axis, somewhat puzzling to 


strangers, the more especially so since Mr. 
Gilbert has built a new wing, designed by the 
late Mr. Arthur Cawston, containing billiard- 
room and additional bedrooms above. The 


securing the best painting light, and the 
remainder of the plan was determined by the 
position of the prehistoric moat in the 


grounds—the “ Grim’s Dyke,” from which the’ 


house is named. This mysterious earthwork, 
a fragment of a long-continued line extending 
through Middlesex, Herts and Bedfordshite, is 
supposed to have formed the boundary of 
one of the ancient British kingdoms. It has 
been broken up by the plough in many 
places, but is perfect here, and, filled by land- 
springs, brims with water in which lilies and 
tall rushes grow luxuriantly. Here, shaded 
by overhanging trees, and green with moss, 
stands a battered old stone statue, removed 
from Soho Square, of King Charles the Second 
clad in Roman costume. 

But to review the house itself. Much money 
has been spent upon it by its present owner. 
The floorings, originally of deal, have been 
replaced wi h oak parquettry, and many other 
improvements effected. The studio has become 
the drawing-room, and a very fine drawing- 
room, with its timber-framed wagon-roof, it 
makes. Great mullioned windows are features 
here as in all the principal rooms. A highly 
elaborate alabaster chimney-piece of almost 
constructional aspect, designed in a somewhat 
grotesque Renaissance convention, with satyr 
caryatides and an upper range of female 
caryatidal figures, was the work of Mr. Ernest 
George, from ideas supplied by Mr. Gilbert 
himself. The sculptor was a French artist, 
whose figures were, as Mr. Gilbert says, gross 
and fleshy in the first instance, before he was 
obliged to take them down. The dining-room, 
panelled in oak, has, an ingle-nook and is 
lighted by a mullioned window occupying the 
whole of one side. 

The new wing is, on the whole, an inoffensive 
follow-on to Mr. Shaw’s design; all save the 
dark and heavy billiard-room, whose coarse 
details ill assort with those in the other part 
of the house. It is, in fact, what no billiard- 
room should under any circumstances be, 
distinctly depressing. 

The constructional details of the house have 
come well out of the test of nearly thirty 
years, and as age comes upon it, it will take 
on to the full that mellowed charm which 
belongs to mansions of the Elizabethan period. 
Already those oak timbers of the gables which 
have not been treated with oil or paint have 
taken on that delicate silvery hue which 
weathering alone can confer. G 


New Public Baths at Govan.—At the 
Dean of Guild Court last Wednesday sanction 


was given to. the Commissioners for the erec- - 


tion of public swimming baths in Summerton 
Road and Church Street. The building, which 
will be of red sandstone, will have frontages 
of 175ft. to Summerton Road, 76ft. to Church 
Street, and 1433ft. toa proposed new street to 
be formed parallel to Church Street. The plans 
provide for two swimming ponds, each 75ft. 
long by 35ft. broad, eighteen hot-water slipper 
baths for gentlemen, and five for ladies. There 
will also be a public gallery above the large 
pond to accommodate 600 people, a gymnasium, 
committee rooms, boiler-house, and the other 
necessary apartments on the ground floor, in- 
cluding a dwelling-house for ‘the bath atten- 
dant. The estimated cost of the building is 
£22,000. 


The Aberdeen Fish Market is to be 
extended. According to plans submitted, the 
length of the extension along Market Street 
will be 424ft., and the width of the market 
50ft. over the walls or pillars, with a space of 
10ft. between the front pillars and the dock. 
The wall to Market Street above the loading 


bank will be of Ruabon pressed bricks, and the 
roof will be of wood and slated, while the 


centre portion of the roof will be utilised for 
empty boxes if thought desirable. The office, 
which will also be built of Ruabon brick, will 
contain refreshment rooms, superintendent’s 
room, telegraph office, &c. The cost of the 
building, exclusive of the extension and 
strengthening of the wharf, is estimated. at 
£6,500. On the plans being approved by the 


Harbour Commissioners the work will be 


studio “was built ‘with ‘the usual‘ object of | ‘proceeded with: 


| Bricks and Morta 


_débris had been proved to consist of two str, 
_—one a pre-Israelite stratum and the other 
Jewish stratum, slightly disturbed in Ri 


~ moved the adoption of the report, Dr. 


Bazaar fire in Paris, says that in Com 


“TI know what it is to live in a cottage a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica si 
and I know it to be in many respects health 
and happier than living between a Turi 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside. a steel gr 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that g 
things have not their place and propriety 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth pa 
the expense which is sacrificed in don 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly 
in domestic discomforts and incwmbrances, wor 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, buil 
a marble church for every town in Engl 
such a church as it should be a joy 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways 
walks, as it would bring the light into 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair hei 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —Joi 
Ruskin. . 


THE annual general meeting « 
the Palestine Exploration Fu 
was held last Tuesday week 
the Royal Institution. L 
Amherst occupied the chair. An abstract 
the report for 1898 was read. The Executi 
Committee stated that the excavations de 
mined on last year at Tell-es-Sifi, supposed to 
be the ancient Gath, had been begun, 
were now being carried on by Dr. Bliss 
Mr. Macalister. Operations were commen 
at Tell Zakariya. Dr. Bliss had sent a genera 
account of the work of the year. Tell Zakar 
is a hill, and on it the explorers had found 
large fortress, of irregular shape, measu 
200ft. on the west side and about 120ft. on’ 
north. The walls are about 6ft. thick, 
built without mortar. About half the 
had been examined down to the rock, and | 


The 
Exploration 
of Palestine. 


times. The fortress may possibly be the 
of King Rehoboam, who built so many 
for defence. In the lowest stratum, near + 
rock, was found a buried jar, broken, bu 
situ, containing, among other Egyptian ai 
lets, scarabs of Thothmes III. and his g 
grandson Amenhote III. These Pha: 
reigned about 300 years before the Exod 
Pre-Israelite and Jewish pottery was found 
large quantities, and objects in stone, bronze, 
iron and clay were numerous. The explor 
subsequently broke ground at ‘Tell-es 
and were still working there at the tim 
Bliss, sent in his report. He concludes_ 
report by stating that their ability to t 
over as much d¢bris as possible in the fut 
depended largely on the subscribers to 
Fund. The treasurer’s statement showed t 
the income of the Fund in 1898 was £2,6 
and at the end of the year the balance at th 
bankers was £674. Mr. W. Morrison,’ M.P,, 


seconded, and the motion was adopted. Ma 
General Sir Charles Wilson then delivered 
address on his recent travels in Moab 

Edom, which was illustrated by lant 
slides. 


Exhibition 
Destroyed 


by Fire. is to be greatly deplored. 


fire started in the electrotechnic depart: 
and spread with great rapidity; in fa 
witness, who was present at the Ch 


fire spread more speedily, literally eating uf 
everything within its reach. The buik 
‘was semi-circular in form, with a centre, 
wings and a gallery, where the Volta 
were kept.. The latter only opened. to 
inside of the building. The picture of 
showing his battery to Napoleon, the swo 
honour presented to him by the latter 
various personal relics were saved at great 
but the only authentic portrait of the 
on ; fe 


if 
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etrician, his will, his precious manuscripts 
1d books, his original battery, and other 
invaluable objects were destroyed. The other 

thibits shared a like fate ; but by the efforts 
he soldiers and firemen the Sacred Art 
apartment and the exhibit of the Docks and 
ake Navigation Company escaped. ‘The 
amage cannot yet be estimated as many of 
he exhibitors were not insured, and numbers 
‘the articles destroyed were priceless, as they 
nnot be replaced. The committee of the 
shibition have resolved to rebuild the build- 
and have collected a handsome sum for 


e purpose. 


Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of 
the Diocese of London, gave his 
decision last week on the 
faculty reported in our issue 
g for April 26, asked for by the 
icar and two Churchwardens of the Parish 
rch of St. Botolph Without, Aldersgate, 
| make alterations to the interior of the 
church. The proposed alterations consisted 
in the decoration of the east wall of the 
chancel above the holy table by three oil* 
intings presented by the artist, Mr. 
ismund Goetze, the subjects being “The 
d Christ,” “ Watch” and “ Pray.” ‘The 
ition of these paintings would require the 
moval of the panels on which the Ten 
ommandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
postles’ Creed were inscribed, and new panels 
having these painted on were to be placed on 
er side of the apse facing the congregation. 
‘he painting of “The Dead Christ” was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy last year, and 
represented our Lord lying prostrate in an 
most nude state in the tomb of Joseph of 
rimathea. The other two had been painted 
since; the one named “ Watch” represented 
toman soldier clad in armour such as was 
troduced in the Middle Ages, and the other, 
alled “ Pray,” represented a female kneeling 
in the attitude of prayer. These it was pro- 
ed to place one on each side of the central 
nting. Objection was taken on the ground 
) that there was an absence of all evidence 
at the proposed alterations were necessary, 
that they would be an improvement 
the church; (2) that their introduction 
volved the removal from the east wall 
f the chancel of the Ten Commandments 
serted on the panels as well as the 
.postles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer; (3) 
hat the central painting did not represent 
ith historical accuracy the scene of our 
aviour in the tomb as handed down in Holy 
it, and that the soldier in the picture called 
Watch” was not attired as a Roman soldier 
ould be guarding our Saviour’s tomb, but in 
plate armour such as was first introduced in 
the Middle Ages; (4) that the introduction of 
the oil paintings would not harmonise with 
he existing stained glass windows and painted 
anels that had been there since 1788; and 
)that the vicar had done a great deal of 
ood work in the parish since he had come 
to it, had increased the congregation, and had 
orked harmoniously with the parishioners, 
but that the introduction of the pictures into 
the church would be offensive to many 
arishioners who were staunch supporters of 
he church and would introduce a bone of con- 
ention into the parish where there had been 
none before. The Chancelloragreed with Mr. 
ristian, the architect to the City of London 
arochial Charity Commissioners, who had put 
he church into repair, that the church was so 
=tefully decorated as not to require alteration. 

e did not consider it part of his duty to deter- 
mine in the present case whether the introduc- 
ton of paintings in the apse would or would 
ot be an improvement. What the Court had 
determine was whether the objections taken 
to these paintings as church decorations, and 
in particular to the central one, might not be 
onscientiously entertained by members of 
ny congregation in our church without dis- 
ragement to those who might entertain a 
ew favourable to them; and as from the 
vidence the Court was satisfied that no less 
han 121 resident parishioners and Churchmen, 
ight of them being past churchwardens, 
onscientiously objected to their introduction, 
lough it be on a matter of taste, and that 
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their introduction would offend their religious 
feelings ; it felt, therefore, that in the exercise 
of a judicial discretion its duty was to decline 
to sanction their introduction by faculty. 
The Court, in coming to that decision, desired 
to add that it was far from its intention to 
depreciate Mr. Goetze’s generosity in offering 
to present the paintings for the decoration of 
the church. The petitioners would pay their 
own costs. It was intimated that the peti- 
tioners desired to appeal against that part of 
the Chancellor’s judgment which refused the 
faculty. 


: We have received Publication 
ir poets No. 21 of the British Fire 

* Prevention Committee which 
deals with a test made on May 25th on a floor 
of steel joists with concrete filling, the breeze 
and cement composing the concrete being in 
the proportion prescribed by the London 
County Council in their addenda to schedule 
No. 2 of the Building Act of March 28th last. 
This particular floor, however, was given extra 
fire resistance : first by the corrugated iron 


‘centering, which was used in the construction 


and not removed; and, secondly, by a 
suspended lath and plaster ceiling. The floor 
was constructed according to the specification 
of Mr. Ellis Marsland, the District Surveyor of 
Camberwell. The area of the floor under 
investigation was 100ft. superficial in the clear 
(10ft. by 10ft.), and it was loaded with 168lb. 
per square foot. The materials of which it was 
constructed were of the ordinary kind, and the 
time allowed for the construction and drying 
of the floor was one month. The floor was 
subjected to a fierce fire of an hour and a 
quarter’s duration, gradually increasing to a 
temperature of 2000 deg. Fahrenheit, followed 
suidenly by the application for three minutes 
of a stream of water. The effect of the test 
was that the suspended ceiling below the floor 
fell during the test, and the concrete was 
slightly disintegrated on the underside. The 
floor was deflected during the test 2fin. in the 
centre, but subsequently returned to within 
lin. of level. The fire did not pass through the 
floor. The pamphlet containing full particulars 
of the test can be obtained from the offices of 
the Committee, 1, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
S.W., price one shilling. 


Tuts Society have just issued 
their “Journal of Proceed- 
ings” for 1898-9. The list of 
membership has increased from 
sixty-eight in 1898 to seventy- 
one. Since the annual meeting at Exeter on 
May 7th, 1898, six general meetings and seven 
meetings of the Council have been held. The 
Society have considered the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill, and find that the R.I.B.A., the 
Leeds and Yorkshire, and the Birmingham 
societies are against the Bill, and that the 
Society of Architects, the Dundee Institute, 
the Northern Architectural, and the Sheffield 
societies are in favour of it ; while the remain- 
ing societies allied to the R.I.B.A. are either 
neutral or have not given a definite answer to 
enquiries. We quote the following from the 
report of the Devon and Exeter Society :— 
“ But in view of the manner in which much of 
the building work is designed in this district, 
your Council feel strongly that some steps 
should be taken to safeguard the interests of 
not only the profession, but the public at 
large.” The Council of the Society again 
offer a prize of one guinea (in books) for the 
best sheet of measured drawings submitted by 
an Articled Pupil Associate of their Society. 


Devon 
and Exeter 
Architectural 
Society. 


THis important question 
Black Smoke cropped a in the House of 
Nuisance. Qommons last Thursday, by 
Mr. Bartley asking the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his attention 
had been called to the increasing quantity of 
smoke and fumes emitted from the pottery 
and drain-pipe works on the river nearly 
opposite the House, and whether he would 
take steps to require the owners of these 
works to consume their own smoke and not 
contaminate the neighbourhood with these 
fumes. Mr, Chaplain, in reply, said the Local 
Government Board had no control over the 


owners of the works referred to, but he had 
communicated with the clerk to the Lambeth 
Vestry, in which parish the works are 
separated, and the Vestry were making daily 
observations with respect to the emission of 
smoke from manufacturing firms in the parish, 
and that three inspectors had been specially 
told off to report on the pottery works referred 
to. Itis understood that large sums have been 
expended by the two pottery firms in altering 
their furnaces and appliances so as to minimise 
the smoke and fumes arising in the course of 
their manufacturing processes, and they have 
expressed their willingness to make any 
further alterations of a practical nature if any 
such can be suggested. This awakening of 
interest in clearing London to some extent of 
smoke is, we hope, a beginning of a better 
state of affairs. ‘There is no reason why every 
manufacturing firm, hotel keeper, &c., in 
London should not almost completely consume 
their own smoke, and that, too, with economy 
to themselves, for there are several excellent 
devices on the market. We can hardly hope 
for muzh moderation yet awhile in domestic 
houses, but if the first part can be obtained 
London will become more pleasing to the lover 
of beauty and far more healthy. 


Irish Sey ee of es 

~ 42 _ quaries of Ireland went for 
Antiquities. j.nd excursions on the 28th, 
29th, and 30th ult., to enable members from 
England, Wales, and the South to see some of 
the beauties of the northern parts of Ireland 
and the Boyne Valley. On the 28th ult. there 
was a drive to the Giant’s Ring which was 
continued back to Belfast, thence to White- 
abbey, and round by Carnmoney and Antrim 
Road to town again. On the occasion of this 
excursion a presentation of silver plate was 
made to Mr. k. Cochrane, the hon. sec. of the 
Society, and Mr. 8. F. Milligan, hon. sec. for 
Ulster. On the 29th ult. the members 
visited Portrush, Dunluce and the Causeway. 
On the 30th ult.a party of eighty members 
visited Drogheda, where they first examined 
the obelisk which marks the spot where Duke 
Schomberg fell. They next crossed the River 
Mattock, a tributary of the Boyne, separating 
County Louth from Meath, objects of interest 
being pointed out on the way. Having 
crossed the river the party entered the sub- 
terranean chambers of the Tumulus of Dowth, 
the ancient burial mound of Irish pagan 
kings. Further on they reached the great 
pyramid or Tumulus of New Grange; a 
mass of stones 80ft. in height and 180,000 
tons in weight on a base of two acres. The 
interior is tunnelled by a passage 80ft. 
in length, and has a central chamber 20ft. 
in diameter and 20ft. in height, with three 
small chambers off it, one ahead and 
the others to the right and the left. 
The ground plan forms a cross, of which the 
entrance passage is the shaft. The stones in 
the interior are carved with spirals, circles 
and various other carvings of the most 
remote times. The age of the tumulus must 
be about 3,000 years. On the outside there 
are eleven huge monoliths still in posi- 
tion, and many others which have fallen. 
These formerly formed a complete circle 
around the mound. They next drove to 
Monasterboice, an ancient Irish monastery 
founded in the middle of the sixth century. 
The ruins, situated in a graveyard, consist of 
three great sculptured crosses, a round tower, 
110ft. high, and some remains of the ancient 
church. The round tower is one of the highest, 
and two of the crosses are the finest in the world. 
They next drove on to the ruins of Mellifont 
Abbey, a Cistercian foundation of the year 
1142. The party then returned to Drogheda, 
where they visited various places of interest in 
the old town, including St. lLawrence’s 
Gate and St. Peter’s Church and cemetery, 
in which are some remarkable tombs. The 
new Roman Catholic Chapel, a very fine piece 
of Gothic architecture, which has just been 
completed, was also visited and its fine altar 
noticed. The members returned by rail to 
Belfast, objects of interest being pointed out on 
the journey, thus concluding the finest and 
most successful antiquarian outing that has 
been held in Ireland, The outing commenced 
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on the 20th ult. and concluded on the 30th, 
including, besides the land excursions, a sea 
eruise. 


THE whole of the interior of 
Archmo- this church is to be recon- 

__ logical structed and _ altered, for 
Discoveriesat ih Mr. Alex. Hutcheson, 
Longforgan of Dundee, is the architect. 
Ghareh. "> Aa apse with a three-light 
window has been erected at the east wall, and 
the flooring has been entirely removed. It 
was while the flooring was being removed 
that the workmen unearthed a beautiful tomb- 
stone, lying face upwards, near the supposed 
site of the altar in the old pre-Reformation 
church. The slab is an oblong block 
of Kingoodie stone. It bears full-length 
effigies of a knight in armour and a lady; 
there is also the figure of a small youth in 
armour, probably the knight’s son or esquire. 
The knight and his lady are both portrayed 
with their hands devoutly folded, and faces 
turned towards the figure of St. Andrew 
on the cross, which is in the centre of the 
upper part of the slab. The plate armour 
on both knight and esquire, the lady’s gar- 
ments and the floriated back ground have been 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, WELLS, SOMERSET. 


so carefully executed by the sculptor that the 
minutest details are plainly delineated. Frag- 
ments of the ancient baptismal font have also 
been found in the tower staircase. Apparently 
it had been an octagonal basin mounted on a 
shaft, with eight panels around the sides 
giving sculptured representations of incidents 
in the life of Christ. The fragments preserved 
show Christ bearing the Cross, the Scourging, 
the Crucifixion, the Entombment, the Return 
from Hades and the Resurrection. There are 
traces of colour still left which show that at 
one time it was painted artistically. A frag- 
ment of what is supposed to be the capstone 
of one of the gables of the old church has a 
rose carved in high relief, surmounted by a 
gablet and fleur-de-lys, 


A New Church at Great Lever, Bolton, 
is to be erected to provide accommodation for 
about 700 persons. The foundation stone was 
laid last Wednesday by the Bishop of Man- 
chester. There will also be a new school and 
parsonage house. The style of the church is 
decorated late Gothic. The school is placed 
behind the church, and isa two-storey building 
on the central hall system, with class rooms at 
each side. It will accommodate about 450, 
but is arranged for future extension to about 
650. The parsonage will be in the vicinity. 
The contract for the buildings has been let to 
Mr. William Townson, of Bolton, and the 
works are being carried out from the designs 


and under the superintendence of Mr. BR. Knill | 


Freeman, of Bolton and Manchester, 
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Bangor.—Two additional Homes of Rest 
were opened here recently. They have been 
erected at a cost of about £1,900. The 
general design of the exterior of the Home 
for Males is of red brick for the lower part 
and rough-cast decoration on the upper part of 
the building, with slate roofs, large windows 
and bays. Entering on the main vestibule 
there is a large octagonal] hall leading to the 
main departments of the building, and with 
an open grate at the opposite end of the 
vestibule. On the right of the entrance 
are cloak-rooms, superintendent’s office, and a 
large dining-room. From the dining-room 
there are French casements and a covered 
verandah. The servery leads from the dining- 
room to the kitchen and domestic offices of the 
building. On the opposite wing of the central 
hall there is a corresponding-room for the 
general sitting-room, with a large bay com- 
manding a very extensive view. The upper 
floors are fitted up with a large number of bed- 
rooms, some single and others double. Ample 


bathrooms and lavatory accommodation have 
been provided on each floor. 


The design for 


W. J. WILLCOX, ARCHITECT, 


| the Home of Rest for Mothers and Children 


is based on a similar plan, but to a somewhat 
larger scale, the main sitting-room and dining- 
room being each about 35ft. long by 17ft. 
wide, with large bays. In addition, a special 


| feature of this building is a large upper 


verandah around the bedrooms, specially 
adapted for mothers with children in arms. 
The architect was Mr. W. J. Roome, and the 
builder Mr. James Kidd. 


Bristol.—The new offices of the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Limited, will occu y the 
site at the corner of Clare Street and St. 
Stephen’s Avenue on which the old buildings 
stood. ‘As is customary with the offices of the 
Company, the lower part of the elevations will 
be of red Aberdeen granite, and the upper part 
of red terra-cotta, with red bricks sparingly 
introduced. All the fireplaces in the building 
will be gathered into one central stack, The 
three elevations will be treated with equal 
care. There will be two angle turrets to the 
St. Stephen’s Avenue front, with grouped 
windows surmounted by a gable between the 
turrets, and similar gables will relieve the 
other elevations. The one entrance will be in 
Clare Street, near the upper end of the build- 
ing. The Company’s offices will oecupy the 
ground floor, and the first and second floors will 
contain admirably lighted and appointed offices 
for tenants. The new building has been 
designed by Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse and 
Son; Messrs. Cowlin and Son are the builders, 
and Mr. W. Brock is clerk of works, 


_ the place where the work was going on at 
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Edinburgh.—In the Second Di 
the Court of Session, last Wednesda: 
the Lord Justice Clerk, Lords Young, T: 
and Moncrief, judgment was given in 
claiming note for the defendant in an 
by Mary Hope Jamieson, residing .at Ro 
Cottage, Cargill Terrace, Wardie, Edin 
against Frank Worthington Simon, are 
of 31, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, in 
the plaintiff sued for £80 as damag 
breach of contract, in respect, as a 
that the defendant, who was archi 


the concrete floor of the scullery being seam 
The bottoming consisted partly of chi 
stone and partly of shavings, pieces of w 
plaster, sacking, and general sweepings. 

consequence was dry rot setin and cost £3 
eradicate. Lord Kyllachy, in the Outer Hi 
found the defendant was liable, and he 
decree for £40 and expenses. Their lordships 
of the Second Division unanimously af ( 
the decision, with additional expenses. 
Young said the case was of importane 
architects and their employers. It was 
portant that they should know what were 
respective obligations and rights. These 
not seem to be agreed upon at present, 
there was a conflict of evidence as to w 
they were. By his contract with the pl 
the defendant undertook to prepare the p 
and specifications, and supervise the won 
from commencement to completion, at a t 
muneration of 5 per cent. upon the cost of 
work. One or other of the tradesmen scam 
the work of bottoming, and, when the dry 
appeared, the defendant repudiated respo 
bility for the work, on the ground that h 
duty was fulfilled if he occasionally went | 


took a glance round, and if he saw not 
wrong then there was no responsibility 
him, and that he was quite acting accor 
to his duty to his employer in not seei 
the bottoming of that scullery floor. 
Lordship thought the legitimate interes: 
the employer required a good deal more a 
tion than the defendant and some of the 
nesses of his own profession seemed to 
The supervision must be such as would 
the work complained of here. It w: 
expected that architects should pers 
supervise the work; it was work which 
servants could do, His Lordship was not 
out some sympathy for the architect in thi 
arising out of what appeared to be the op 
of at least some of his brothers that the 
no obligation to do more than he did; b 
Court must construe the contract in th 
he had indicated. 5 


Leith.—The public baths which have 
erected in Great Junction Street’ by 
Corporation of Leith, in completion of 
scheme inaugurated in celebration of 
Majesty’s Jubilee, are now ready for u 
and the formal opening recently took plac 
The total cost of the building, includin 
registrar’s office, which occupies a portion Of 
the site, is about £12,000. The externa 
elevation is of red sandstone, and is of 
classic character. The swimming ba 
75ft. by 35ft., with a depth of 7ft. at the 
deep end and 3ft. at the shallow end, and is 
flanked on each side with dressing-boxes, 
which there are about sixty, with a spec 
gallery overhead. “The design, alth 
simple, is effective and attractive. Trap 
swing rings, shoot and diving platform 
been erected. Electric light is used thr 
out. Wave and spray arrangements — 
also been introduced, the former being uti f 
as a scummer, and the latter for ventilation 
produced by the spray of cold water cooling 
the atmosphere. ‘l'he usual accessories 
been introduced, namely, douche a 
baths, lavatory, office and waiting xe 
Seven plunge baths have also been provid 
and there is, besides, a billiard-room with 
modation for two tables. The baths hay 
from the main entrance and from © 
Place off Bonnington Road. It is : 
that in the winter months when t 


Hy 


is 


“si 
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too severe for bathing, the water may be 
m off and the area of the bath used as a 
iblic hall. A novel system of heating has 
en introduced: the baths adjoin the electric 
ght station, and the exhaust steam from the 
zines thereof, which is ordinarily discharged 
ato the atmosphere, has been utilised for the 
ating of the swimming pond for the 
domestic hot water supply, and by means 
of pipes for heating the whole premises, 
thus doing away with the necessity for a boiler 
md other expensive arrangements, as also for a 
ntinuous attendance of stokers and firemen. 
he whole place is constructed so that it may 
be in compliance with the Act of Parliament 
plying to public halls. As a swimming 
ith it holds from 500 to 600, and as a 
ablic hall it will hold from 1,000 to 1,500 
ons. Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie and Co. 
e contractors for the mason work, Messrs. 
f. and D. Sutherland for the carpenter and 
iner work, Mr. T. Macpherson for the plumber 
k, and Messrs. Field and Allan did the 
ing work, The whole of the work has been 
recuted under the superintendence, and from 
periene, of Mr. George Simpson, town 
chitect. 


Llandaff.—The two central lights of the 
estern windows of Llandaff Cathedral have 
o filled with stained glass, and were re- 
tly unveiled and dedicated. The design of 
large central light represents as its main 
ect Our Lord sitting in glory and robed as 
st and king, ruling over the world, with 
right hand spread out in the attitude of 
tation, whilst His left hand holds the regal 
surmounted by the Cross, as the symbol 
‘His Divine rule. He is seated on the great 
hite throne, whilst behind Him is the rain- 
w, the symbol of reconciliation to mankind. 
Dove are two angels in the attitude of adora- 
, whilst at the top of all is shown the Holy 
irit as a dove. Below are two other angels 
the Judgment, one holding the sword and 
other the trumpet, ready to sound as des- 
ed in the Book of Revelation. In the 
st panel is represented Dean Conybeare, 
hom the light isa memorial, in a kneeling 
ture at a desk, upon which is a Book 
ed before him at Psalms 7, verse 1, whilst 
nscription to his memory completes the 
ure. The upper light represents the angel 
e everlasting Gospel as described in Rev. 
6, proclaiming from mid heaven the 
ne message to the whole world. Messrs. 
well and J. P. Seddon, of London, are the 
pective artists of the lower and upper lights. 


a 


Wells, Somerset.—The Cottage Hospital at 
ells, Somerset, of which we give an illustra- 
m On opposite page, was erected in 1895 at a 
of about £1,800 from the designs of Mr. 
J. Willcox, architect, of Bath, who was 
essful in obtaining the first award in a 
mpetition limited to six architects invited to 
bmit designs. The elevation is in a free 
maissance style of a simple character, built 
ocal stone with freestone dressings, and the 
ompanying plans sufficiently show the 
rangement of the interior, which is designed 
twelve patients, to meet the needs of a 
all town in an agricultural district with 
io a few large factories in the neighbour- 
90d. Mr. Charles Wibley, of Bath, was the 
hilder. 


New Company. 


An issue of importance has been made this 
peck. ‘The Cattewater (Plymouth) is to be 
eveloped by a company under the name 
' the Plymouth Wharves, Limited. The 
miralty, Board of Trade, and the Catte- 
ter Commissioners have approved the 
heme, whilst a special Act of Parliament 
as been obtained for working the wharves. 
om the particulars placed before us we 
nticipate a widespread interest in the flota- 
ion, as it should inaugurate a di velopment of 
pat value to Plymouth and the west of 
agland generally. A very influential Board of 
rectors has been formed, and investors should 
itefully peruse the prospectus, which will be 
nd on one of our advertisement pages. 
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NEW TOWN HALL AT 
CAPE TOWN. 


4 FINE new Town Hall in the Italian 
Renaissance style is to be erected at 
Cape Town to take the place of the present 
rambling townhouse which has been the home 
of the Corporation of this ever growing South 
African city for many years. The old building 
has become too small for the increasing official 
staff, and the Town Council has resolved to 
build a hall which will be large enough for 
all requirements. ‘The site that has been fixed 
upon is a spacious quadrangle inclosed by 
Darling, Zecke, Longmarket, and Parade 
streets, now occupied by the market build- 
ings. These will be demolished, and their 
place occupied by the new structure, designed 
by Messrs. Reid and Green, architects, of 
Adderley Street. The front elevation of the 
new building will be towards the Grand 
Parade, and from the centre of the three floor 
frontage a handsome tower, with clock and 
belfry, will rise to a height of 200ft. The 


-main building will measure 280ft. by 175ft. ; 


its floors on the Darling Street side will be 
80ft. high to the cornice, and the remainder of 
the frontages will be 60ft. high. 

In connection with that part of the building 
set apart for public purposes will be a vast 
hall, 130ft. by 62ft., and 55ft. high. This is to 
be entered by means of a portico outside the 
entrance hall, which will have several niches 
recessed in the solid masonry walls for statu- 
ary. ‘The reception hall, 46ft. by 40ft., with 
corridors 13ft. broad at each side, will come 
next; then an inner hall; and, finally, im- 
mediate entrance to a large city hall, which 
has been especially designed with a view to 


holding musical festivals, citizens’ meetings, 


&e. It will possess a public gallery and an 
orchestra gallery, each seating 300 persons. 
The orchestra gallery is to be semi-circular in 
form, and will be situated at the south end of 
the hall. - The total seating accommodation in 
the hall will be for 2,000 persons. The dimen- 
sions of this block for public functions will be 
225ft. in length and 86ft. in breadth. Cloak- 
room and other accommodation will be pro- 
vided. Access will be gained to the municipal 
offices from the Darling Street entrance by 
means of the central-winged granite staircase, 
with massive balustrading and carved stone por- 
tico, whose red marble columns will support the 
eouncil chambers balcony overhead. Entrance 
halls are also to be provided at pavement level. 

The ground floor suite of offices will consist 
of the muniment room, the treasurer’s depart- 
ment, the general office, accountants’ and 
private offices, offices for the sanitary super- 
intendent and medical officer of health, and 
the waterworks and drainage departments, 
with strong-rooms and separate suites of lava- 
tories for each set of cffices. The main central 
staircase to the first floor will begin with a 
width of 28ft. in the entrance hall facing 
Darling Street ; the wall-faces are panelled 
and recessed, and richly ornamented with 
semi-circular headed moulded architraves, 
imposts, and pedestals, grouped together. It 
is proposed to construct the “ treads” of this 
staircase in marble, with solid marble strings, 
turned balustrades, and moulded coping, 
designed in effective colours and polished 
surfaces. 

The council chamber, on the second floor, 
will be 56ft. long, 31ft. wide, and 32ft. high, 
with a coved and decorated ceiling and cornice. 
Round the walls, to a height of 8ft., panelled 
wainscotting is intended to be fixed, and over- 
head, at an elevation of 11ft., will be the Press 
gallery. Accommodation for the public is to 
be provided, set back from the interior of the 
chamber proper. » Close by will be the banquet- 
ing hall, 63ft. by 39ft., the councillors’ library, 
42ft. by 39ft., rooms for committees and the 
reception of deputations, a robing-room, and 
lavatories. Lifts are to be provided from the 
kitchen, and on occasion the banqueting hall 
will be approached by a staircase from the 
“ public” section. On the top storey the city 
engineer’s department will have a studio for 
working the ferro-gallic process and printing 
from plans and drawings. 


WELL-DESIGNED FURNITURE. 


af is rarely indeed that we receive a trade 

catalogue that is so pleasant to handle, to 
look upon and to read as one that has lately 
come to hand from Messrs. Heal and Son, of 
Tottenham Court Road, W. Perhaps the term 
“trade catalogue ” is hardly applicable to this 
attractive little brochure on “Simple Bed- 
room Furniture,” which, notwithstanding its 
recommendation of a particular manufacturer’s 
wares, has a genuine literary and artistic 
interest of its own. ‘I'he illustrations are 
woodcuts from original desigas by Mr, Am- 
brose Heal, and represent a style of furni- 
ture very far removed from the tawdry vul- 
garity one has been accustomed—not quite 
fairly perhaps—to associate with. Tottenham 
Court Road. Simplicity, good proportion, 
good workmanship and the suitable use of 
materials, are its prevailing characteristics. 
Included in the book is an essay by the late 
‘Mr. Gleeson White on “ Simplicity of Design 
in Furniture for Bedrooms,” in the course of 
which it is pointed out that Messrs. Heal’s fur- 
niture will accord with almost any style of 
interior decoration that a first-rate architect 
would approve of. Mr. White also notes the 
curious fact that good design always begets 
good workmanship. “ If the design is all right, 
both constructionally as wellas esthetically, 
the workmanship is nearly sure to be good 
also. For it offers a workman real interest in 
his craft to find that joinery and good 
framing are relied upon for such beauty 
as .the structure possesses. If it is 
to be smothered with cheap ornament he may 
be tempted to shirk his part; but, given the 
opportunity, many a skilled mechanic will pro- 
vide work to-day with as good a finish as that 
which in the Chippendale, and other furniture 
of the Adams period, still delights us.” There 
is much sound wisdom in this essay, which is 
well worth reading and preserving. Mr. White 
had no sympathy with attempts to escape 
from conventionality in design by resorting 
to the eccentric and the grotesque. ‘‘ Where 
rigid simplicity is obeyed,’ he says, ‘it 
can never become an eyesore. As the pattern 
we welcome on walls, floors, and ceilings, 
provides enough, and more than enough, 
ornament for any room, it is best that the 
furniture therein, especially when it is purely 
utilitarian (as bedroom fittings must needs be) 
should be not only without decoration that 
would jar upon the rest, but in its simply 
ordered fashion provide actual beauty. For 
beauty does not reside in ornament only ; nor 
even, as some people in their effort to escape 
‘ prettiness’ have fancied, need it take refuge 
in unmitigated ugliness. The terrible efforts 
to escape the prevailing fashion, be it what it 
may, by uncouth and grim affectations, is but 
an inverted recognition of the ‘ mode’ being all- 
important. The really valuable work of any 
period is that which does not assert itself, but 
takes its place in the scheme of the abode.” 
It is possible that furniture of the kind which 
Mr. Gleeson White approved and which 
Messrs. Heal and Son manufacture, may not 
be the most widely popular; nevertheless, 
there is, we hope, a sufficiently large section 
of the public who do appreciate good taste in 
furniture design to make it worth while for 
Messrs. Heal and Son to continue on the 
artistic lines on which they are now working, 


Paisley Church Council’s New Build- 
ings have been erected at a cost of about 
£6,500, from plans by Mr. T. G. Abercrombie, 
of Paisley. They are in free Renaissance style, 
and the hewn work is of red freestone from 
Locharbriggs quarry. The back elevation is 
of grey freestone from Auchenlea. 


New Hospital at Liscard.—The founda- 
tion stone has been laid of the new Central Hos- 
pital by Mrs. McInnes, of Wallasey. The new 
building will cost £15,000, and will consist of 
three pavilions capable of accommodating 120 
beds. There will be a fully equipped operating 
theatre, and the administrative block will 
house the whole staff. Messrs. Maxwell and 
Tuke, of Manchester, are the architects. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Keystones. 


A New Memorial Window of painted 
glass has been erected in St. James’ Church, 
Bury. Messrs. Clayton and Bell were the 
artists. 

The Foundations of the New Union 
Baptist Sunday School, Windon-street, 
Blackpool, were laid last Wednesday. The 
building is to cost over £1,700. 


A Gable Collapsed recently at Templeford, 
Echt, while a number of masons were engaged 
in taking it down. A young labourer named 
William Mutch was killed. 


The Monument to Schumann, which is 
to be erected at Zwickau, Saxony, will be un- 
veiled on July 8th, 1901. It will cost about 
30,000 marks. 


The Roof ofthe Foundry fell in at Messrs. 
Shaw’s works at Middlesborough last week, and 
killed a man named Charles Adams. Five 
other men were injured. 


The New Granary at Avonmouth 
Dock, Bristol, will have a capacity of 70,000 
quarters, and will cost about £65,000. Mr. 
C, A. Hayes is the contractor for its erection. 


A New Font was dedicated recently at 
St. Giles’ Church, Neweastle-under-Lyme, by 
the Bishop of Shrewsbury. Mr. Robert 
Bridgeman, of Lichfield, executed the work 
from designs by Mr. John Lewis, architect. 


Alterations to the Goods’ Offices and 
Warehouses are to:be carried out at the 
Kirkgate Railway Station, Wakefield. The 
tender of Messrs. Leake and Sons, of Nor- 
manton, estimates the cost at about £7,000. 


The Dean Vaughan Memorial Church. 
—The foundation stone of this church was 
laid by the Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
acting on behalf of the Queen, last Friday. 
The cost of the church will be about £8,980. 


A Fire on a Builder’s Premises.—A store 
building and a greenhouse belonging to Mr. 
H.C. Faulks, builder, of Carysfort Road, Stoke 
Newington, were recently destroyed by fire. 
Several trees near at hand were also damaged 
considerably. 


New Gardeners’ Lodge at Stratford 
Hospital.—aAt a special meeting of the Court 
of Governors, held ‘at Stratford-on-Avon Hos- 
pital last Wednesday, it was resolved that 
£860 should be appropriated from the capital 
fund for the purpose of building a gardeners’ 
lodge and other work ; £500 is to be spent on 
the lodge. 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


ny (MR. WHITH’s SYSTEM.) 
i] For Churches, Schools, 


ffl 5 
Shik] Eetimates and full particulars On ay - 
] plication to 
id THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
“ WoopD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


SPECIALITIES FOR THE BUILDING 
EAD 


“ BEST OVERH 


A New Church Institute, which has been 
built at a cost of about £2,000, was dedicated 
recently at Malvern. 


A New Mission Hall at Keighley was 
opened recently. It has been erected by the 
Wesleyan Methodists of that town, and has 
cost about £2,650, of which over £400 has yet 
to bs raised. 


A Statue of Johann Anthony van 
Riebeek was unveiled at Cape Town recently 
by the Mayor. The statue is the present of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Van Riebeek was the 
Dutch founder of the town. 


The Memorial to Archbishop Benson 
in Canterbury Cathedral was unveiled last 
week by the Duchess of Albany. The memorial 
was designed by Mr. Henry Jackson, R.A., and 
sculptured by Mr. T. Brock, R.A. 

Wollaston Hall, Stourbridge, a well- 
known old and picturesque mansion, has been 
sold, with the estate of 20 acres upon which 
it. stands, to Mr. Caleb Roberts, of the firm of 
Messrs. Roberts and Cooper, for £4,300, 


A New Church for Keighley.—It has 
been decided to erect a new church for the 
district of All Saints’, Keighley, at a cost of 
about £6,000, towards which the Duke of 
Devonshire has promised a donation of £800. 

A Substantially-built Lattice Bridge, 
over the Black Devon at Riccarton, erected by 
the Clackmannan County Council, was formally 
opened last week. Mr. R. Melvin, of Sunny- 
side Foundry, Alloa, was the contrastor for its 
erection. q 


A New Church at Cornaig, Tiree, has 
been erected for the Rev. Mr. MacPherson, 
the parish minister. The church, which is 
Gothic in style, was designed by Mr. Fletcher, 
of Mull, and erected by Mr. Donald Ma2 
Donald, contractor, of Coalis. 


The Palais du Mareorama Hago d’Alesi 
is now being erected in Paris, at the corner of 
the Avenue Suffren and the Quai d’Orsay. It 
is designed in Oriental style, and is being 
erected for the Société du Maréorama. The 
building will display views in Tunis, Algiers, 
Naples and Venice, by the celebrated painter, 
Hugo d’Alesi. 

Proposed New Poorhouse at Aberdeen. 
—The Works Committee of the City Parish 
report that they have had under consideration 
the advisability of building a new poorhouse, 
or of making either of the present poorhouses 
suitable for the requirements of the parish, 
after the poor have been removed to the new 
asylum which is in the course of construction. 
The estimated cost of this scheme is £49,877, 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


Polished Granite Manufacturers, 
ABERDEEN, N.B. 


London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 
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The New School at Lernick is to be 
built from plans by Mr. Wilson, architect, of 
Edinburgh, and will cost £7,000. _ _ 

A New Town Hall is to be erected at Ayr 
ata cost of £10,000. It will be remembere¢é 
that the last building was destroyed by fire 

The Victoria Tower, Huddersfield, 
which some particulars were given on page 3 
of our issue dated July 5th, is 100ft. high a 
27{t. square (not 20ft. square, as stated in 
paragraph). We make this correction’ 
justice to the architect, Mr. Isaac Jones, 


would be granted. 


Three Painters fell from a Scaffoldix 
at Leith last week. While they were cleanii 
a staircase in Easter Road one of the ladde 
supporting the scaffolding slipped, and 
three men, John Kerr, David Marr and J 
Nicholson, fell a distance of 15ft. Kerr 
Marr, who were badly hurt, were conveye 
the hospital. ee 


The Illustration of the New Ki 
College Buildings, published on p. 34 
our last week’s issue, was reproduced by - 
permission of the Editor of the “ Westmin 
Gazette,’ in whose i 
peared. We regret that this acknowledeme; 
was inadvertently omitted from our paragray 
last week. ie 


The Suitability of High Hazels q 
for use asa Museum has caused some friction 
between the members of the ies 
General Purposes and Parks Committee : nd 
the Free Libraries and Museum Commit Lee, 
who met recently to consider a report on the 
subject proposed by some members of + 
latter committee. ‘This report describes i 
building, which is a substantial stone st uc- 
ture, and states that if used for muset 
purposes the partition walls of the d- 
rooms could be pulled down and woul 
make three good-sized rooms. The building, 
they considered, had an appearance — 
unworthy of an art museum. A resolu 
that it was undesirable to convert the ha 
into a museum was lost, and an amendr 
instructing the City Surveyor to report (1 
to the costs of the alterations outlined in 
report, (2) the cost of maintenance and 
port, and (3) the estimated cost of erecti 


Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENG 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yea 
cases where no claim has arisen, 


Applications for Agencies Invited, 3 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced, — 
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65 & 67, NEWINGTON 
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MORRISON & INGRAM’S 


Hospital Sanitary Appliances. 
NUMEROUS NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 

) SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETs., 

a CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 
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NEW PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
id AND PEDESTAL FLUSHING RIM SLOP HOPPER. 


This system of washing bedpans, &c., is very simple, cleanly, and inoffensive. In 
the act of washing, the hands need not touch the pan, itis only necessary toturn . 
round the swivel arm to see that pan is perfectly clean before lifting it off spray hook. 


MORRISON, INGRAM & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER. 


TEE PATENT MATERIAL FEF'OR 


GLAZING BRICKS, TILES AND WALL SURFACES. 


_ THE OLD GLAZE SUPERSEDED BY A SUPERIOR AND CHEAPER 
PROCESS, WHICH CAN BE APPLIED TO BOTH OLD AND NEW 
BRICKWORK. 


Prices specially quoted for Glazing Old 
and New Brick Work. 


Orders can now be promptly 
executed, and architects’ designs carried 
out with care and despatch by competent workmen. 


WM. GRIFFITHS 


London Concessionaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Brick and 
Tile Syndicate, Limited),.. 


39, HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, EC, 


Y Limtep 


COALBROOKDALE COMPAR 


Eawve Removed’ to 


141, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., .'35°2i% 


Where they have splendid well-lighted Showrooms for the display of. their Manufactures, 


_ FIREPLACES, ee KITCHEN RANGES, 

: MANTELPIECES, GATES AND RAILING, 
OVERMANTELS, BALUSTERS, 

BATHS AND LAVATORIES, FOUNTAINS AND STATUES, 


BALCONIES, VERANDAHS, PORCHES, 
~~BROSELEY “LIGHTMOOR” ROOFING TILES. 


= 
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CURRENT PRICES 2 : FL Bee be £8. a. AYLESBURY.—Accepted for the erection of a 
: Deals, White Sea... do. 12.5.0 _ Small villas, Manor-park. Guest Luckett, archi 
mel Siuebeo Pine, ee ae a8 . 3 19 0 0 eet i : a 
0. 0. 2n Oo. - . Nas 176. ete 2 ogee 
Te peGn. £s. d £s.d Do. do. 3rd &. do. 715 0 915 0 BRISTOL.—For alterations of and additions 
Hay, best load 310 0 4 0 0 Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist do: peel els (| and premises, Gloucester-street, St. Paul's, 
BN) DESb see el: ; Do. do. 8rd & 2nd do. 6 5 0 715 0 grr nd Uoienginéeks eae 
Sainfoin mixture do 310 0 45 0 2 Messrs. H. O. Strong a: 0., eng vb 
Clover, best a do. 310 0 5 0 0 Be et er me wick fio, t . * ar) . Holbrow and Sons, surveyors, 9, plare-sireets Bristol 
Pees Re Sener AL eB 6 — ns, see nes . 2 ilkins and Gosling ... ilkins and Sons 
ea Yee eB? te oe mer ied 174-0 116 0 Pears oes, lin. per itare Gee 6.19 “0 W. Foster. ... 2. .. 1/395] Forse anid Sonia 
OILS AND PAINTS De ee ae Si eee SC Pati eae ae eh cosphoanes 
4 S- z atte ‘ * 
ieee — She BURGH S. MARGARET (Norfolk).—For the resto rs 
Castor, French ., ... percwt. 1 5 1 = to church tower. Herbert J. Green, architect, 31, O; 
Colza, English... i pOL sh T 4 4 _ Harp Woops. gees pipeet a a pes ish & Gane i 
Copperas... a a per ton 2 a 10 0 ‘ itehea £6 ornish aymer ‘ 
UC as NS ti 2795 fees Caan kee ' 4 4 eres Birch eetes eee hers 318 H 7 6 A.A. Beech .... ... 690 0. 4|R. W. Riches... ... 645 0 | 
qenscod TEE hehe pag teh ae ey 040 Box, Turkey.. ..  .. perton 700 15 0 0. DOWLAIS (S. Wales).—For the erection ofa s 
Neatsfoot Pe A Tare ode a = Cedar,lin.,Cuba ... ... perft.sup. 0 0 4 0 0 43 | bath, penny baths, laundry, &. (exclusive of e 
etre, Am ercat ae a gal. 0 0 51/8 0 0 53 Do. Honduras a do, 020 293 ee work and steel roof trusses) for the use of the employe 
toh” Peat Ht parhernol aan nee 086 Do. Tobasco a do, 0.0 53/32 — Dowlais Iron Company, for the Right Hon. Lord Wimb 
Pitch Panipat: tit wee eens. a ae 173 Elm, Quebec ow Perload 412 6 510 0 Mr. R. Owen Allsop, architect, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Tallow, ROL 2 te te Geel Pee as Mahogany, Average Price London :— ; a : 
od Stockholm ., .. D erord Saiaeh ey ot 111 0 for Cargo, Honduras ... perft.sup. 0 0 47/8 - Lattey and Co. __... £7,957. 0| Thomas and Co.. £5,1é 
Ginseee  e pereeh > Lieu 218 6 ue. se african ce do. ° o pies - Shepton and Son ... 5,31718]J. Linton .. .. & 
Sues rie _ * a ot 0. . Domingo .., 0. a7 = = ion of. 
Tread, waite erdund, corbonsts bar ene oe : a9 Do, .-.Wobasco... , do. 00 53/16 — Guest Euskera ieee ee the erection of 
Soda cereale iti ee ton 215 0 _ Eee aes and Memel per Pa z “A 0 : ; “ W. Luckett - 2) eee Ee ee 
SEDO SHonteG poe Pas oo Wen es geen <1 Teak demngoors games Lene aren eee ee KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—For the erection of 
: 0. F LOR AG  oocvina-asas G0: mene Pe Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) |. do. 815 0 Basa chore in the London-road. Mr. EK, F: Augustus § 
umice stone, tee aes : Do dcssa Crown .. do. 815 0 515 0 architect, 90 and 91, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
METALS Walnut, American » Der cub.ft.0 2 6 0423 aoe page Ny te 168 |'J. PW. Tarner* 
C haeteanenr per to 88 0 0 nay Liste Aare es 1/100 Soe "*Accepted. 
Tron, bar, Staite, ig London do, 810 0 910 0 ing Doge ate dine Sirls! and infants’ offcas, enlai 
Do. Galvanised Corru- ‘ 3” ; 
2 ' 13 0 13 10 0 drainage complete at Sydenham Hill-road school, fi 
Lead Bape hs. % ay id 10 , a COMIN G EVENTS. London School ew. en nh architest <9 
Eneli - . Parker ... ,.. £2,493 2 ohnson and Co. 
De: aise Mogi: aie a. papas Wednesday, July 19. _~ Lathey Bros. ... 2,432 0 0} W.V. Goad — ... 2,270 
per sq.ft, and upwards do. 1610 0 ae InstituTion oF Junior ENGINEERS.—Visit to Mesgrs- Ret gakbed - 2,873.00 E aiges ge oie 
DOs ‘PIPB ie ree ree do. 17 5 0 = James Simpson and Co.’s Engine Works, Grosvenor. Ltd = 2,868°0- 0 | H. Leney*® ge 
Bavlepcns Clap. Peon. ao, i , | is 4 road, Pimlico. 6 p.m. tee ee ee Dy +A céapted YE ae ee 1,207 
rage Saas era hy riee sep : BuILpERs’ ForEMEN AND CLERKS OF Works’ INSTITU- : Ss 
Pekorthioeds as HM § TIE * | unt Bilfveay ecg of Wambo Spat" | (LONDON, S.—for mm to Ge Rove oil 
Zinc, sheets, English... do. 2710 0 2810 0 Thursday, July 20. — S.E. Messrs. Waring and Nicholson, architects, 38, P 
Do. Veille Montaigne... do. 31 0 0 peor BuitDeRs’ BeNnEvoLENT InstrrutTion, — General ment-street, S.W.:— : eae 
Do, Spelter ws do 260 0° 26 5 0 annual meeting and election of officers, at 3 p.m. Wm. Smith... .. ... £110 10 | J. Mills, Junr.*.., 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd. 106 16 *Acceptec 
TIMBER. LONDON.—For erecting a four story war y 
Sorr Woops. ‘ pee Bermondsey, for sae John Wilson, © 
ames Thomas Holmes, architect :— a 
eis Datials acme! per eo : 0 : 4 . : TENDERS. Barley and: Watts z £2,353 Mert re, 
ine, Quebec Yellow oO. ( attley, Sons an . Wells (accepted) - 
paths 108, DanesiC an pete: ay : aap . Information from accredited sources should be Holness... ... 1... 2,029 = 
gels, PE ee ee StaiperP Rb -ag 0 ae n Sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can | LOUGHBOROUGH (Leicestershire), — For alte 
Do. do. 4thé8rd. do. 1200 #42912 5 0 be accepted unless they contain the name of the and extensions to the Corn HXCHAD EG; for Loughbo 
Ber gd tumor FE 8S | Arohitect or Survayor for the Work oD aCe, tee Aa Waller Cy Bough 
LS ase rations 0. : 2 . L 
Bo. Peters urgist Yellow do. 1010 0 1415 0 : . Price <3. 5az. 5, 23, Fb = 020 Harding ..._... £1,980 
Do. do.- 2nd ,, do. - 1010 0 12 0 0 AYLESBURY.—Accepted for the erection of three villas Watson and Main, Kendall, 
Do. do. Unsorted,, do. 10 0 0 1015 0 Manor-park, Aylesbury. Guest Luckett, architect, Ayles Lovatt .. ... 2,110 0 0| and Main, A 
Do. do. White do. 715 0 915 0 bury :— Tailby 7c, ngs. 5 B88 GAO, Loughb’ro* ... 
Do. Swedish .. ... perP. Std. 900 1610 0 G. Powell [9;.; s., ee ees, Pree TOT Moss... ... ... 1,980 0 0 * Accepted. 
o. § PD 3 x4 
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E. PB. MILNE, 15, Craven ST 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 
MILNE’S ANTI-DOWN DRAUGHT CHIMNEY TOP, 


dD 
Ny 7, 
ECONOMY SUN 
WITH EFFICIENCY. NJ 2 


TEMPER swore ( 
LY f (A ow | PATENTERE | 
i Ls@ — > oo - 7 — 
Sanitary Water Paint. 

thier- and more Artistic than wall paper, and 

a . covers twice the surface of oil paint 


» HULL. 


articulars on application. 


Ss gil tie i ia 
: ; 


xi 


ASH-DOWN PEDESTAL W.C. BASIN. 


SOOO LOL OSLO SOLO LOD ODO OL L DODO SOO LOGO DOGO OSES L ODDO OVO SOLO OOOO SOOO SS OHOOHVOHOLOSOOOOD 


WITH 


2 5 — — DETACHABLE SCREW CONE BRASS 
Ser 4 JOINT AND LEAD CONNECTION, 


OUTLET OF TRAP TO BE PLACED 
AT ANY. DESIRED ANGLE. 


Embraces all the Requirements of the London County Council. 


a 


ql! 


CONNECTION BETWEEN OUTLET OF BASIN AND LEAD 
BEND IS UNDER WATER. 


HAS LARGE SURFACE OF WATER IN BASIN 
AND DEEP SEAL IN TRAP. 


ll Sop MADE IN 
en EARTHENWARE, 


= = |, stil ass VITRIN A W A RE) cNon-Absorbent), 
| CANE WARE, ana 
FIRE CLAY ENAMELLED. 


TWYFORDS Lto., 
LIFE VALE POTTHERIES, 
HANLEY. 


$b 
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MORLEY (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of schools, 


Victoria-road, for the School Board. 
andS.B Birds, architects, Queen-street, Morley :— 


Moar 'y.—Clegg and Son, Morley . £4,850 0 
Joinery.—Newton and Asquith, Morley 1,870 0 
Plumbing.—W. Naylor, Morley . 650 0 
Plastering.—E. Wilson, Morley... 450 0 
Slating.—Sharpe and Harper, Holbeck 715 0 
Ironfoundery.—¥. Thackray, Morley 402 3 
Painting. —C. Habergham, Morley 106 0 


0 


0 
3 
0 


Messrs. T. A, Buttery 


QUAINTON.—For the erection of six cottages, one house, 


and shop, for Mr. A. Curtis, of Ashendon. Mr. Guest- 
Luckett, architect, Aylesbury :— 

Darlington ... £2,050 0] Crookand Sons ... £1,703 0 
Grant . 1,914 0| Matthews Bros. 1,628 0 
Kimberley... 1,800 0} Tombsand Sons ... 1,525 0 
Sherwin ; 1,711 10} Cannon and King... 1,498 0 
Senior and Clarke... 1,707 10| Holland and Sons* 1,490 0 


* Accepted. 


REDHILL.—For the superstructure of three business 
premises, Station-road (but exclusive of terra-cotta and 
bricks). Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croy- 
don. Quantities by the architect: — 


Buckland and Waters £4,390 | D. W. Barker .. £3,883 
C? Parsons .: “. ... 4,360 Akers and Co. 3,811 
Nightingale and Sons 4.095 J.J. Carrick . St; 285780 
Smith and Sons, Ltd. 3,982 | Pink and Moon, } Mers- 
Worssel and Martin ... 3,950] tham* ., ... 3,666 
Terra-cotta, 
Stiff and Sons ... .. £160 | Gibbs and crepe! D 
Tamworth* . 
* Accepted. 


SHEERNESS.—For the erection of a girls’. school, for 


the Sheerness and Minster-in-Sheppy Board School. ‘Mr. 

weer Grant, architect, Sittingbourne. —= 

G. E. Wollard \. £7,956 | H. EB. Phillips .. £6,990 

J.R. Bligh... 7,802 J.M. Easton... . 6,980 

E. F. Hughes... .. Went Bros. 6,871 

Pavey and Sons ... Paes J.H. Harris, Chatham* 6,520 
* Accepted. 


BARRORS & CO. Lo, BANBURY, 


3.09 ae) 


Contr actors’ Em? ineers, 


Have a large Stock of PORTABLE ENGINES, 5 to 25h.p.; New and Second- 
hand MORTAR MILLS in all sizes; 


Combined Engines’ and Mortar Mills 


Mortar TIP-CARTS ; Saw Benches with rising and falling spindle. 


By 


TM 
Pee 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


Eiartiey & Sugden, L.td. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


s 
- 
ry: 
oe 
op 


a Gearatec ear “ae 
Buildings aoe Pr 
fl Tiles. 


~ Patronised by Royalty. : 


20,000 yards 


Stock. 
Quick Supply! 


rivate Residen eet Fone 
ces Pav 
Best Quality Only. he! “g's 


Send for Patterns, Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


a) W. GODWIN & SON, “#" WITHINGTON, 


| Batabusnes Tue | Near HEREFORD. « 


Best Quality ! 


Low Price! 


London Showrooms—15,; BARTLETT’S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


| FLOOR TILES 


—— 


SIDCUP (Kent).—For erecting St. John’s Ch 
cup, Kent. Mr. George H. Fellowes Prynne, sic 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. Quantities by 
Henry Hale, 33, Old Queen- ee Westminster,’ 3 Wi — 


Lawrence and Sons .. . £13,150 | Adamson and Sons , 
Rider and Son |” 13,075 | R. A. Lowe .... "tee 
Dove Bros. ... 12,175 Holliday and Gisare 
Stimpson and Co. 11,285 wood ... é 10M 
Holloway Bros. ... 11,097 | T. Knight 1 

Otway... .. 11,0383 | A. Porter 7. 
Stephens, Bastow, & Goddard and Soni 

Co. S ... 10;954] Farnham*.,- - ,847 

*Accepted. 


WINDOVER (Bucks).—For the erection of a 


dence, for Mr. F. W. Blake. Guest Luckett, sel 
Aylesbury : — 

Kimberley .. .. £950] Holland ... . £681 
Darlington... 780] Senior and Clarke . we 7870 
Mead FA Sherwin (accepted) ~ 630 


Mayne and Son 


COLLEDGE & BRIDGE, 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


“Perfect” Patent 
Floor Springs, 
“Tudor” Patent 
and “Stanley” 
Lock Furniture, 
“ Reliable ” 


Mortise Locks, 


&c., &c., &c bs 


x 


Write for our No. 32 Catalogue 
(1400 Illustrations). 


BUILDERS’ MATERIAL 


SUPPLY STORES, 


92, BERWICK-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W., — 
12, HOPKINS-ST., BROAD-ST., GOLDEN-SQUARE, W., and 


PHG@NIX WHARF, REDHILL-ST., 
REGENT’S PARE, N.W. 


SUPPLY every description of be ae for 
Bricklayers, Plasterers, Slaters, Plumbers, and Ree al 
Engineers. Contractors for carta e of all kinds. bee 
ing and Miscellaneous Plant on hire or for sale. 
quotations per return of post. Enquiries and all onters 
large or small, will receive immediate attention. 


R. SHOULER, Manager, 


STOCK BRICKS 
By the barge load, alonzside Phanix Wharf, or 
deli. ered to order at lowest prices ¥ 


TELEGRAMS—FLOCKING, LONDON. 


JOHN GODWIN «& Go. 


(ESTABLISHED 


Makers of every description of 
Hand-Made Wall Papers. 


SPECIALITIES: 


Raised and Silk flocks. 


WORKS: PARK WALK, GHELSEA, S.W, 


1810.) 


Can be Produced in any Colour 


+ (ee 
a 


lement to the Builders’ Journal and Architectwral Record, clxxx1x 


PPLEMENT ror # 


*& &© & & Me HM & GD 


SVRVEYORS - BVI raed 
) SANITARY ENGINEERS 


JULY 19TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “‘AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See iene Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


oe 
|THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The London Non-Fiammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
- consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S Sah bth teh BUILDING, 


THE R. G. DUNN. " BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given by H.M. Government. 


erence 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


THE LONDON NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Ccxc 


CHEAP ROOFS AND COVERINGS. 


BY G. 8S. MITCHELL, F.S.I. 


ee temporary works and for many pur- 

poses, such as shelter sheds for agricul- 
tural uses, sheds over pit mouths, in iron and 
brick works, and other business erections, and 
especially where large superficial areas are to 
be covered, it is essential that the capital 
outlay should be curtailed as much as is 
reasonably possible, though it is well also 
to bear in mind the question of after main- 
tenance. 

Cheapness of construction, if only attained 
with the certainty of great future cost of 
maintenance, ceases to be economy, though 
unfortunately it is only too frequently that one 
sees the question of initial outlay unduly 
studied and without any proper regard to the 
after expenditure. The material which occurs 
most naturally to the mind when considering 
a cheap roofing material is :— 

Iron, usually corrugated and galvanised, 
and built “self-supporting” or as span roofs. 

For many purposes, this is the most 
economical and durable material to be em- 
ployed, though it is nevertheless subject to 
the following disadvantages :— 

1. It is liable to be stripped by wind pressure 
from the inside, unless the sides be completely 
covered in. 

2. It is somewhat noisy during wind or 
rain. 

3. It is liable to become unpleasant by 
reason of the condensation of moisture on 
the under side. 

4. Buildings covered with it are hot in 
summer and cold in winter, and so are not 
entirely suitable for the housing of livestock. 

On the other hand iron is. easily and 
quickly fixed, and is particularly useful in 
situations where the pitch is too flat for any 
other roof covering. 

A ton of 22-gauge sheets (each of eight 3in. 
corrugations) consists of about 112 sheets of 
6ft. length each, or a ton of 26-gauge would 
contain about 178 sheets of similar character. 
The price of 22-gauge being, say, £10 per ton, 
and of 26-guage £11 5s., the comparative costs 
(allowing 3in. side laps and 4in. end laps) 
would work out at about 17s. 4d. per square 
(of 100ft. super.) for 22-guage and 11s. 4d. for 
26-gauge. 

It should be noted that though sheets of 
extra length (say 9ft. or 10ft.) cost proportion- 
ately a little more than the more usually 
employed 6ft. or 7ft. lengths, they are yet 
economical in cases where it is safe to increase 
the distance between the roof purlins to a 
width sufficient to fit the longer sheet. 


ij 
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at about 24s. to 28s. each, according to size. 
Neither in the case of lights nor of ventila- 
tors is any other fixing needed than in the 
case of an ordinary sheet. 

The cost of plain galvanised ridge capping 
may be taken at from 2d. to 5d. per foot accord- 
ing to its gauge and the width covered (usually 
12in. to 18in.). Galvanised cone-headed screws 
will cost about 2s. 6d. per gross, and galvanised 
washers to suit about 8d. a gross, about 3b. 
of screws being needed to every square of 
roofing. 

Other inexpensive roofing materials are 
enumerated helow :— 

Felt, inodorous or otherwise, must be fixed 
on rough boarding (good quality costing about 


| 13s. per square) by flat-headed nails, and with 


laps of about 2in. The whole should be well 
tarred after completion, a little lime being 
mixed (after sifting carefully) with the 
tar. The felt itself will cost about 4s. 9d. 
per square. It is not generally known that 
w slight leak in a felt roof may be remedied 
by tacking thick brown paper over the spot 
and tarring thoroughly, 

Willesden Paper need not necessarily be laid 
on boards, but may be fixed by wood battens 
above, nailed through the paper into the 
rafters below at every lapped joint, the paper 
of course being laid up and down the roof. 
This material (4-ply) costs about 1s. 7d. per 
square yard, allowing for lap, and owes its 
economy to the saving in the timbers needed 
for the roof construction rather than to any 
cheapness of its own. 

Glass is now a very inexpensive material, 
and were it not for the costof the so frequently 
needed reputtying and painting, this would 
form a very cheap roof covering; 26oz. 
British sheet glass may be obtained at 
from 33d. per foot super. upwards, din. rolled 
plate from 23d., and 2loz. foreign glass at as 
low as 14d. per foot super. For the sake of 
economy, glass should be purchased in sheets 
of a standard size. 

“Open,” “ Half,” or “Chequer” Slating is 
sometimes employed for farm buildings or 
where special ventilation is required. The 
saving by this method is, of course, confined 
to the reduction in the quantity of slates and 
nails used—nearly one half—the battens or 
boards remaining the same as in ordinary close 
slating. In place of the slates in any particu- 
lar course being butted close to one another 
they are spaced laterally in such a manner as 
to just cover the joint between the slates in 
the course below. Slating of this description 
is well adapted for use in farm buildings, 
covered yards, or anywhere where livestock is 
housed, as by its construction it affords a 
certain amount of ventilation, and it is neither 
hot nor cold, as is the case with iron roofs. 


Fic. 1 (8) 
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Where there is sulphurous smoke, special 
carbonised corrugated iron sheets may be used, 
and are said to be very durable, though per- 
sonally I have never used them. In many 
cases it pays to paint the underside of 
galvanised iron sheets, and so increase their 
durability. Should lights be needed in corru- 
gated iron roofing, special sheets may be 
obtained for the purpose; the cost of a fixed 
af t 36in. by 20in. inserted in a 6ft., 7ft., or 
8ft. sheet of 22 guage is about £1, and if 

ade to open, another 5s, will cover the cost. 
. Louvre ventilators may similarly be obtained 


SHOWING ROOFING BOARDS WITH SIDE GROOVES AND HALF-INCH SPACES. 


SHOWING ROOFING BOARDS, WITH HALF-INCH GROOVES AT ABOUT HAL¥F-INCH 
FROM THEIR EDGES AND UPON THE UPPER SURFACE. 


Weather boarding is a very convenient cover- 
ing and one easily erected, and is much used 
in the country, where home-grown timber (such 
as Scots fir or poplar) is often practically value- 
less. Where the wind cannot penetrate inside, 
the roof timbers may be very slight to carry 
weather boarding. It should be well tarred 
or creosoted to protect it from the weather. 

Grooved Boards form a very cheap, and for 
all practical purposes, weather-tight roof. 
They should be fixed with the slope of the 
roof and carried on purlins at sufficiently close 
intervals to prevent sagging. The grooves 


_ leasehold property. 
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which catch the rain and conduct it to the 
bottom of the board, may be either cut in the 
edge of the board in exactly the same way as 
in a grooved floor board (Fig. 1, a), or they may 
be cut on the upper surface and near the 
edges of the board (Fig. 1, b), either plan 
being equally efficacious in catching e 
driving rain, ~ Baie 
The boards must not be placed with their 
edges closely butting, but should be fixed with 
a space between each of from tin. to sin. width 
(modified according to the state of drynes 
the boards when put on), and the whole sho 
be well tarred outside. To make quite sure 
that no wet shall travel round the edge of the 
board, and so rot the wood underneath, sm ie 
studs or nails with large projecting heads may 
be driven into each purlin, in order to prevent 
its actual contact with the roof board, A 
roof of this description may be built complete 
at a cost of from 5d. to 7d. per square foot of 
the horizontal area covered, the cost varying 
according to the size of the spans and the 
character of the work. It is worthy of n 
that with boards grooved in the edges, these — 
grooves must be clean and true, as every 
splinter left causes a drip or forms a bridge to 
the next board, in either case destroying the 
weatherproof character of the work. ae 
GaBLeE Enps.—It is astonishing how few 
people realise how readily corrugated iron 
lends itself to the covering in of gables, and in 
point of fact, when properly painted (an opera- 
tion which should be postponed a) little 
newly galvanised iron) this material ha 
much neater appearance when vertically fi: 
than it can possibly have upon the slope 
roof. Fig. 2 illustrates how easily and econo 
cally iron sheets may be utilised in suc 
position. The gable shown is of 16ft. width : 
6ft. high. Four ordinary corrugated shee 
only are employed, and when properly cut— 
indicated by the dotted lines in the figure— 
the pieces a, b, c, and d, fit accurately in t 
positions a’, b’, c’, and d’, respectively, and 
waste whatever is occasioned by the cuttin; 
The cost of covering such a gable is, then 
follows :— 


igh 


or only about 1s. 8d. per square. ah) 
The operation of cutting should be per- 
formed at the Works where the sheets are 
made, as it is very slow and unsatisfa ctor’ 
work to cut them with a hammer and 
chisel, as must be done if they are not 
chased specially cut to sketch, ~~ 
In the case of larger gables than th 
illustrated, and when the altitude is grea 
than the length of a single sheet, a little mo; 
trouble must be taken in accurately setti 
out the sheets, but the same principle will 
found to hold good in all cases where the 
angle of roof slope is equal on either side of 
the ridge. ° 
(To be concluded.) - ae 


L.C.C. Loans.—At the usual meeting | 
week of the London County Council, it w: 
decided to lend the Wandsworth Dis 
Board £3,500 for improvement works ; 
Kensington Vestry £6,000 for street imp 
ments; the Battersea Vestry £30,000 for 
purchase of wharves; and the guardi 
St. Saviour’s Union £3,100 for the purchas 
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HE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 


ps IS dispute is becoming wearisome with 
r its seemingly never-ending hitches in the 
settlements which, when made, were thought 
0 be perfectly satisfactory. Owing to some 
ifferences regarding the carrying-out of the 
recent agreement terminating the plasterers’ 
lock-out, arrived at between the Master 
Builders’ Association and the National As- 
ition of Operative Plasterers, the former 
» asked the plasterers to meet them to 
cuss the matter. The secretary of the 
sterers’ association, on behalf ‘of the plas- 
erers, wrote to the master builders that it 
would be necessary to submit their request to 
his executive council. 

4 The representatives of the London Order of 
Bricklayers met the Yorkshire employers, last 
T hursday, in conference, to endeavour to come 
to a satisfactory settlement. The conference 
was presided over by Mr. W. Nicholson, and 
the discussion was characterised by a desire 
on both sides to come to a friendly settlement. 
As was expected, the celebrated manifesto 
issued by the employers on the eve of the 
county lock-out practically formed the basis of 
the conference. 

_ It will be seen from the text of the proposed 
ettlement that several of the clauses of the 
Yorkshire manifesto have beenaccepted. By the 
termsof settlement the masters state that they 
have secured recognition of the much-debated 
principle of freedom of employment. The men 
will return to work to their old situations, and 
at the old rate of wages, and one clause of the 
agreement binds them not to interfere with non- 
union men. The men would accept this clause 
the more readily from the fact that they have 
not, they state, indulged in undue interference 
with non-unionists in the past. The settle- 
ment embodies some of the findings of the 
pong conference and some of the clauses 
of the Yorkshire manifesto, but it will be seen 
that it also evidences a give-and-take policy on 
_the part of the parties to the conference. The 


“provisional terms of the settlement are as 
follow: 


_ Clause 1 of Yorkshire Manifest: 

o. Rule adopted— 
“That no foreman shall be compelled to join @ trade 
soe areegg compelled to leave one,’ N,B.—‘*‘ The 
i ote of the word foreman is a man who is con- 
Pte y,in charge of work, and not continually laying 


Clause 2 of Yorkshire Manifesto. Rul 

: % e adopted— 
ee reference to the alleged refusal of istineteat the 
; perative Bricklayers’ Society to work with men who 
$ one belong to a trade union, the members of the 
»O. . . agree that they will only use reason and argu- 
rE sto induce non-unionists to join their Union ; but 
the employés can prove to the employer that certain 
wormmen are defaulters (as defined by Rule 6, Clause 5, 
ae O.B.S,’s present rules), the employer shall see 
tons such person objected to shall pay up all arrears due 
sy 1S society or remove him. Such men or foremen 
he 0 have left the society during the dispute, if they 
i ve paid up all arrears due to the society up to the 
ee of leaving it, shall not be considered defaulters, 

cee Aap men shall not refuse to work with them. 
‘i use 3 of Yorkshire Manifesto. Rule adopted—For 
oe eet of demarcation of work, joint committees 
8 pee established in the different districts, equally re- 
yee tive of the employers and the mechanics, whose 
eon shall be equally divided amongst the 
meee branches of the trade in question. These com- 
acnar "a shall, as far and as soon as possible, draw up 
os . ; a of work which it is recognised belong to 
hei branches of the trade. To such committees 
in immediately referred all points of dispute as to 
Sa ees and the decision of the majority in each 

e shall be accepted as binding on both sides. Should 
they fail, however, to decide them, the matter shall be 
referred for settlement to a similarly constituted joint 
committee representative of the Yorkshire Federation 
and the Bricklayers’ Central Society, whose ‘decision 
shall be final, provided that the employers’ representa- 
tives are bona fide employers of bricklayers direct. 
Pending such reference to the local committees, no 
strike or lock-out shall take place; but the decision of 
the employer shall be provisionally accepted as to who 
shall do the work, provided that preference shall be 
given to that branch of the trade which in practice has 
done the work before in that district, and provided that 
no preference be given on account of the payment of 
lower wages. 

Clause 4 of Yorkshire Federation Manifesto does not 
apply to the Bricklayers’ Society. 

Clause 5 of Yorkshire Federation Manifesto. Rule 
adopted for Apprentices. — No employer shall em- 
ploy more bricklayers’ apprentices than is equal to 
one-fourth of the total number of operative brick- 
layers employed by him. All apprentices shall be 
legally bound for not less than five years, and to com- 
mence not later than sixteen years of age. N.B.—Re- 
commendation that no employer engages any appren- 

tices until he has been in business twelve months. 
| Clause 6 of Yorkshire Manifesto. Rule adopted for 
Conciliation Board.—In the event of a dispute arising 
_ on any jdb or works, the district officials of the Brick- 
' layers’ Society shall send written notice to the Local 
. pe 
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Association of Master Builders, who shall inform them 
within forty-eight hours whether the said builder is a 
member of that body. If so, a strike shall not be 
sanctioned by the Bricklayers’ Society until six clear 
working days have expired from the receipt of such 
notice, during which time the matter shall be considered 
by the employers and the representatives of the work- 
men, with a view to an amicable settlement, 


Failing a local settlement, reference shall 
be made immediately to the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion and the central committee of the opera- 
tives, and until five days have expired from 
the date of this reference no strike or lock-out 
shall be sanctioned either by the operatives or 
the Yorkshire Federation. The employers 
agree to suspend the work in dispute pending 
a settlement. 

CONDITIONS OF SETTLEMENT. 

1. Men return to work at the old rate of wages or 
wages already agreed upon, and to return to their 
old masters. 

2, All men returning to work must do so peaceably 
with the non-union men now employed, whether 

_ of their own trade or allied trades. 

It is understood that the O.B.S. will have to submit 
the terms of settlement to their members for approval 
before work can be resumed. The vote will be taken 
as soon as possible. ¥ 


The Leeds branch of the Amalgamated 


Society of Carpenters and Joiners adopted 
last week a resolution which can have 
no other effect than to accentuate the 
already somewhat strained character of the 
relations between employers and employed 
in the building trade. They have determined 
that unless the 25 per cent, lock-out by the 
Federated masters in the city is withdrawn on 
or before Friday, the 21st inst., they will them- 
selves withdraw the remaining 75 per cent. on 
the following day, giving, of course, the usual 
two hours’ notice. Out of a total membership 
of over 1,250 nearly 1,200 members were pre- 
sent when this resolution was made, and there 
was a majority of more than 1,000 for the 
resolution. The meeting was attended and 
addressed by two members of the Central 
Executive, but these gentlemen were present 
chiefly for the purpose of gauging the feeling 
of the Leeds members of the society. 


Engineering Notes. 


The Hammersmith Vestry is Borrow- 
ing £30,000 from the London County Council 
for electric lighting purposes. 


The Warming of Myrtle Street Baptist 
Chapel, Liverpool, has been very unsatis- 
factory for a long time, and Messrs. J ohn King 
(Limited), engineers, of Liverpool, were re- 
cently instructed to put it in a satisfactory 
condition. The old apparatus has been entirely 
removed, and the church is being fitted with 
the Firm’s latest improved hot water heating 
apparatus. 


Electric Lighting Project at Wigan.— 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois recently held an inquiry 
on behalf of the Local Government Board 
into the application of the Wigan Corpora- 
tion for sanction to borrow £90,000 for electric 
lighting purposes. After the usual formal’ 
evidence, the inquiry closed. 


The New Pier at Rock Ferry, Birken- 
head, was opened recently by the Mayor 
(Alderman J. T. Thompson). The pier is 
791ft. Gin. long and 18ft. wide. The girders 
of the pier are constructed of steel sup- 
ported on cast-iron columns 14in. diameter. 
The approach bridge between the pier and 
stage is 160ft. long and 10ft. wide, and is hinged 
at the top and bottom to rise and fall with the 
tide. The stage is 150ft. long by 32ft. wide, 
and is supported on ten detachable pontoons. 
The contract price was £14,785 7s. 5d. The 
old pay office buildings have been taken down 


‘and new building erected containing four 


turnstiles and a contractor’s gate, the con- 
tractor for this work being Mr. Allen, of 
Birkenhead, and the amount of the contract 
£798 10s. Mr. David Barry was the resident 
inspector of the works. The works have been 
carried out under the direction of Sir John 
Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., and Mr. Charles Brown- 


ridge, C.E., borough engineer and surveyor of , 


Birkenhead. 


enamelled black. 


Trade and Craft. 


A RISE IN BRISTLE BRUSHES. 


Messrs. G. B. Kent and Sons, of 75, Farring- 
don Street, London, E.C., inform us that the 
terrible famine at present raging in Russia has 
had the effect of seriously diminishing the 
supply of bristles. They advise us that all 
orders for brushes made of bristles are subject 
to an advance of ten per cent., with a prospect 
of a still further advance in the future. They 
had fortunately bought a large supply of 
bristles before the rise became serious, and 
are able to accept at old rates all orders for 
prompt deliveries received on or before Satur- 
day last. Orders received on Monday last are 
subject to the advance. Toilet, painting, house- 
hold and stable brushes, whisk brooms and 
banisters advance ten per cent. ; tooth brushes 
and bass brooms remain the same. 


AN AUTOMATIC SAW GUARD. 


A saw guard is most necessary, apart from the 
humanitarian aspects, in view of the stringent 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act; as is clearly shown by the large 
number of cases which have occured recently. 
Messrs. George Couzens and Co., of 14, 
Tudor Road, Cardiff, are the makers of a new 
saw guard for the protection of sawyers 
against accident. There are many so-called 
saw guards on the market which require 
adjusting to suit each piece of timber, and are 
thus, in themselves, a constant source of 
danger. With Couzens’ patent saw guard, no 
such adjustment is necessary, and any size of 
timber can be sawn the full depth of saw, or 
any smaller size, with perfect safety and 


absolute protection to the sawyer. The 
front portion of the saw guard moves 
away as the timber is pushed against 


it, and rides on the top of the wood 
being sawn, so that no part of the saw 1s 
uncovered at any time. The back guard is 
also very simple in action. The riving knife 
being secured to the arm forms an absolute 
protection and cannot get out of order. The 
guard can be fixed from the ceiling by a 
special iron bracket, where the saw bench is 
required to be clear, and the guard is light 
but very strong, with no spring to get out of 
order or nuts to get loose. 


THE “EMPRESS” SMOKE CURE. 

Messrs. Ewart and Son, of 346, Huston Road, 
London, N.W., send us a price list of their 
“Empress” Smoke Cure revolving chimney 
top. This top is strongly made and provides a 
great advantage in having the spindle work in 
a cylinder always kept full of oil from a copper 
cup at the top of tube, as also is the brass 
bearing, supporting the spindle in position, 
thus avoiding friction. The perpendicular 
fans are placed at a suflicient distarice to pre- 
vent soot from adhering, and give free exit to 
smoke, and a strong galvanised iron frame- 
work inside supports the centre, and is placed 
close enough to the revolving fans to clear 
soot by the revolution of the top. A strong 
wrought-iron plate is firmly fixed to the sup- 
porting frame to prevent the sweep’s broom 
trom damaging the oil vessel or spindle, or from 
knocking off the revolving fans. The fans are 
made of steel, well tinned to prevent rust, and 
are carefully enamelled over the tin; the 
other parts are made of stout galvanized iron, 
The parts are rivetted 
together and the whole is fireproof. The 
method by which this chimney-top acts so 
effectually is that the movable head, easily 
revolving in any wind, maintains a constant 
current of air in the tube, and steadies the 
current by gathering up and gradually distri- 
buting the force of sudden gusts of wind 
instead of allowing them to act directly upon 
the draught. The prices of the tops are from 
£1 5s. to £2 13s., and are made in five sizes, 
but any other size will be made to order. 


Mr. William Robertson, senior partner of 
the firm of Robertson and Orchar, Ltd., engin- 
eers, of Wallace Foundry, Dundee, died at his 
residence, Balmore, Newport, last Tuesday week. 


ae 
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Masters and Men. 


Galashiels Plumbers are to receive an 
advance on their wages from 74d. to 8d. per 
hour, on October 2nd next. 


Chester Builders’ Labourers resumed 
work last week. They struck a short time 
ago for an advance of 4d. per hour, but have 
accepted id. 


Chester Master Plumbers, in order to 
avoid a strike, have granted their employés an 
advance of 4d. per hour, and aslight alteration 
of the working hours in winter. 


The Operative Slaters in Dundee 
have been granted an increase of 4d. per hour 
on their wages, to come into operation in 
September. The present rate is 84d. per hour. 


The Extension to the Butler Street 
Schools, Liverpool, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester Grates, supplied by Messrs. E. H, 
Sorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Unsafe Scaffolding.—Last Tuesday week, 
before the Lord Justice Clerk, Lords Young, 
Trayner, and Moncrief, in the Edinburgh Court 
of Session; counsel were heard in the adjust- 
ment of issues for trial by jury of an action 
appealed from the Sheriff Court at Glasgow by 
the plaintiff, John Walpole, labourer, of 121, 
Gairbraid Street, Maryhill, who sued Wm. 
Gordon, mason and builder, of 385, Great 
Western Road, Glasgow, for £150 at common 
law, or for £100 under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, as damages for injuries, The defendant 
was contractor for the erection of a church in 
South Portlatid Street, Glasgow. On March 
14th, 1898, the plaintiff was in his employment. 
In connection with the raising of a heavy pillar 
into position by means of a crane the plaintiff 
climbed up and tied the end of a rope to a 
scaffolding, and in coming down part of the 
support of the scaffold gave way, and he fell 
to the ground. His left ankle was broken and 
bruised, The defendant said it was no part of 
the plaintiff's duty to climb the scaffold, and 
that he was himself entirely to blame for the 
accident. The Court dismissed the action as 
at common law, but held it to be relevant 
under the Act, and they allowed an issue. 


An Appeal by a Railway Painter.—In 
the Edinburgh Court of Session on the 
11th inst., before the Lord President, Lords 
Adam, M‘Laren, and Kinnear, counsel were 
heard in a stated case under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act from the Sheriff Court of 
Dundee. The North British Railway Company 
were sued by the father, mother, and other 
relatives of John Barrett, railway painter, 
Dallfield Walk, Dundee, who was knocked 
down and killed by a train passing across the 
Tay Bridge while he was in the employment of 
the defendants. The Sheriff found that in 
respect of the limited dependence of the 
plaintiffs upon the deceased the full compen- 
sation allowed by the statute was not justly 
due. He, however, found the plaintiffs 
entitled jointly and severally to £75, and gave 
decree for that sum with expenses. The 
plaintiffs appealed, and the questions of law 
for the opinion of the court, as stated by 
Sheriff Substitute Campbell Smith, were: 1. 
Is the mother of a son, his father being alive, 
entitled, according to the law of Scotland, to 
sue his employers for damages or solatium in 
respect of his death? 2. Is it competent, 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, to 
descern in favour of the father and mother of 
the deceased, jointly and severally, for a sum 
of compensation? 38. Were the father and 
mother of the deceased, or either of them, 
upon the facts found by the Sheriff Substitute, 
in part depending upon the earnings of their 
deceased son at the time of his death, within 
the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act? The Lord President thought the ques- 
tions raised in the case were perfectly clear, 
and, the other judges concurring, the case was 
remitted to the sheriff to grant a decree for 


the sum of £75 in favour of the father alone. 
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A Mason’s Labourer Loses a Compensa- 
tion Case.—In the Edinburgh Court of 
Session, on July 10th, before the Lord Justice 
Clerk and a jury, the trial took place of an 
action by Jas. Sally, mason’s labourer, of 100, 
Hopehill, Glasgow, against Richard Dunbar, 
who carries on business at Elliot Street, 
Cranstonhill, and elsewhere, under the name 
of John Wallace and Company. The plaintiff 
sued for £500 as damages in respect of per- 
sonal injuries. On August 26th last he was 
working on the floor of the first storey of new 
stables which the defendant was erecting in 
Elliot Street, when he fell to the ground, owing, 
it was said, to the unstable and defective 
nature of a wooden bed or centre. The defen- 
dant contended that the accident was entirely 
attributable to the plaintiff’s negligence. The 
plaintiff was not in the employment of the 
defendant, who is the owner of the stables, but 
of a firm of contractors. He sued his employer 
in a former action, but the jury gave a verdict 
for the defendant. In this action against the 
owners of the building the jury were absent 
for half an hour, and on returning announced 
questions which had been put to them as 
follows:—Was the centreing erected in a 
manner which is in practice in the trade by 
competent and experienced tradesmen ?— Yes. 
Had the plaintiff proved that when constructed 
there was any detailed defect in the structure, 
and if so, what >—No. Did the plaintiff exer- 
cise reasonable care for his own safety in 
going on the centre?—No. Did the plaintiff 
or any of his fellow-workmen move any of the 
planking after it was laid?—Yes. Did the 
defendant make a reasonable inspection of the 
centre after it was constructed ?— Yes. The ver- 
dict was a unanimous one for the defendant. 


A Penny a Week Damages.—It will be 
remembered that in our issue of June 28th we 
reported a case in which compensation was 
claimed for a crushed finger, and in which 
nominal compensation at the rate of a penny a 
week was awarded to allow of the question of 
compensation being brought for review. Last 
Friday, in the Court of Appeal, Lords Justices 
A. L. Smith, Rigby and Vaughan-Williams 
heard the case of Chandler v. Thomas 
Smith, in which the same award was 
given. This was the appeal of the workman 
from an award of the county court judge, 
deciding that the workman was not entitled 
to claim compensation under the following 
circumstances :—Chandler had been for many 
years employed at £3 a week as foreman by 
the defendant, who carried on business as a 
mill owner, and his duty was to supervise the 
work of the weavers. He was not engaged to 
look after the machinery, but when anything 
went wrong with the looms he invariably 
attended to it, and, with his master’s ap- 
proval, did work which usually would require 
the services of an experienced fitter. It was 
while so engaged that the shuttle caught his 
thumb, nearly cutting it off. The applicant 
called evidence to show that if he had to seek 
a new situation the loss of his thumb would 
prevent him from applying for the post of 
foreman or general responsible man at a 
factory, as he could not now “adjust” or 
“set”’ the machines, and that his wages would 
then be probably less by £1 a week than, but for 
the loss of his thumb, he could otherwise obtain. 
The case was argued a month ago, and Lord 
Justice A. L. Smith, in now giving judgment, 
after referring to the facts, said the difficulty 
in the case arose from the finding of fact by 
the county court judge that the master had 
continued to pay the workman after the acci- 
dent the same sum weekly, not as a matter of 
grace, but as wages, and there was no evidence 
that the workman could not have demanded 
full wages, less the time he was away at the 
surgery, for the services he had rendered his 
master. The other Lords Justices agreed 
with him that the master was liable, but they 
thought that as no pecuniary loss had accrued 
to the workman so far the county court judge 
should merely find the master liable, and 
directed nominal damages of 1d. a week to be 
paid to the workman in order to keep the 
award alive, so that should loss accrue in the 
future to him he might apply to have the 
damages assessed. 


\ 


Builders’ Notes. 


Collapse of a Wall at Montifieth.— 
serious accident occurred last week in conn 
tion with the construction of a house, wh 
resulted in the death of one man and severe. 
injuries to three others. The mason work of a 
semi-detached cottage in course of erection in 
Hill Street was in an advanced state, and a brick — 
partition between the dwellings had just been 
completed when the accident, occurred. The 
work of removing the scaffolding was being 
proceeded with, and the upper stage had been 
taken down. Two men were engaged at the 
removal of the lower platform, one being on — 
the top of the front wall and the other at the 
base of the partition. A few yards distant — 
two masons— John Butchart, living in — 
Broughty Ferry, and George Archibald, Maule — 
Street, Montifieth—were preparing the ground 
for the laying of the ground floor joists ; while — 
William Millar, Wellbank, and George M‘Gill- 
vray, Dundee, the master mason and master 
joiner respectively, stood conversing near at 
hand. Without warning, several yards of the — 
top of the brick wall fell with a crash into the © 
east half of the building, carrying with it a 
number of the joists and the remainder of the — 
scaffolding, while the centre of the wall was — 
driven out towards the western section of the © 
building. The workman on the top of the — 
wall succeeded in retaining his hold, and the — 
man below, recognising his danger, managed 
to jump aside, but had no time to give the — 
alarm to the others. Butchart and Archibald — 
were caught in the fall of bricks, which also — 
struck M'Gillvray and Millar. When they — 
were extricated, it was found that they were — 
all more or less injured. Butchart, on exami- — 
nation, was found to be suffering from fracture — 
of the skull and other injuries, and died soon — 
after he was removed to Dundee Royal In- — 
firmary. It seems that he has been very un- ; 
fortunate, having three times previously met — 
with serious accidents while working. ‘i 


L.C.C. Building Regulations.— At the © 
Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, last — 
Monday week, a tribunal of appeal, consisting - 
of Mr. Arthur Cates (Chairman), Mr. J. W. — 
Penfold, and Mr. A. A. Hudson heard the — 
appeal of Mr. R. H. Barnes, the owner of — 
property in York Road, Lambeth, against the | 
refusal of the Building Committee of the ~ 
London County Council to pass his plans for — 
rebuilding his premises. Mr. Stuart Bevan, — 
instructed by Mr. A. Orgill, represented the — 
appellant, and Mr. Seymour Berry appeared 
for the London County Council. From the — 
opening statement of counsel it appeared that — 
the appellant is the owner of the lease of 54 — 
and 56, York Road, Lambeth, the property of — 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. No. 56 is 
at present a public-house, and the appellant 
proposed to pull down both properties and — 
rebuild them as licensed premises. In April — 
last he instructed Mr. Robert Sawyers, — 
F.R.I.B.A., to draw out plans, which were 
submitted to the local surveyor, and at his — 
invitation sent to the London County Council. 
These plans were declined by Mr. Wyatt, 
acting for the County Council; and accord-— 
ingly amended plans were sent in, which were — 
no more successful. It was against the refusal 
of the Council to pass these amended plans 
that the appeal, under sections 41 and 4} of 
the Building Act, was made. The premi 
had a frontage of 54ft. to York Road, an 
return frontage of 40ft. to Vine Street, 1 
which it was proposed to build a large dining. 3 
room which would be a great convenience to 
the district. They had provided an open s 
of 150ft., which was all they were leg 
required to do. The licensing justices: 
considered the plans and had agreed ‘to s 
tion the scheme.—Mr. Seymour Berry, for t 
London County Council, urged that — 
appellant should so modify his plans as 
give an equivalent air space to that at pre: 
existing —The Chairman said the member. 
the tribunal, having viewed the pre fe 
thought they might rightly and properly 


allow the appeal. They made no order i 
costs. ct 


% 
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Subsidence of Land caused by More- 
cambe Revolving Tower.—Three double 
actions were entered recently against the 
proprietors of the Morecambe Revolving Tower, 
erected by Mr. Warwick, the inventor, in 
1898, on land adjoining the Highfield Estate 
_ and the west end of Morecambe. These actions 
came before Mr. Justice Wills and a special 
jury at the Lancaster <Assizes. Damages, 
amounting in the aggregate to about £1,340, 
were claimed in consequence of dilapidations 
4 to lodging houses in the vicinity of the tower, 
; the weight of which, about 600 tons, is alleged 
, 


to have caused a subsidence of the ground and 

rendered the walls unstable. The landlord and 
_ tenant were plaintiffs in two instances, and in 
_ addition to damages for necessary repairs, the 
_ owners, in the other case, claimed for deprecia- 
_ tion in the value of the property, and also 
_ sought an injunction to compel the company 
; from working the tower to the injury of their 

property. The jury returned a verdict for the 
q Se awarding damages amounting to 
} 84. 


7 West Bromwich Public Improvements. 
_ —Last Tuesday week Col. W. R. Slack, R.E., 
held an inquiry into the application by the 
West Bromwich Corporation to the Local 
_ Government Board for sanction to borrow £1,671 
_ to defray the cost of enlarging the public baths, 
£878 to meet the outlay on the Hill Top 
Police Station, £131 for the Hill Top Park, 
and £84 for the Oak House Museum, Mr. A. 
Caddick, the Town Clerk, explained that the 
money was required because the amounts 
originally sanctioned had been exceeded, 
owing to increased cost of materials and 
labour. 
_ A Summons under the Building Act.— 
At the Penge Police-court last week, Mr. Coll- 
man, solicitor to the London County Council, 
applied for four summonses against the Crystal 
Palace Company for erecting buildings near the 


polo ground at the Palace, belonging to the 
Company, without first obtaining the Council’s 
_ permission, under the London Building Act. 
He said the Palace Company claimed an 
exemption under their special Act of Parlia- 
_ ment, and that point would have to be decided 
when the case came before the Court. The 
- Bench granted the summonses. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Sewage Disposal at Chesterfield. — A 
Local Government Board inquiry was held at 
the Municipal Hall, last week, with reference 
to an application of the town Council for 
sanction to borrow the sum of £1,600 for the 
erection of a refuse destructor at their sewage 
farm at Newbold. It was stated that the con- 
tractors for the removal of refuse had to 
find places for its disposal as best they could, 
and it was now necessary for some alteration 
of the present system, The quantity of réfuse 
to be disposed of was about 10,000 tons a year, 
and it had been decided that a Horsfall 
destructor would be most suitable for their 
purpose, 


Halifax Tramways Extensions. — A 
special meeting of the Halifax Town Council 
was held last Wednesday evening to consider 
a report of the Tramways Committee recom- 
mending that Parliamentary powers be 
obtained to enable the carrying out of impor- 
tant tramways extensions at a cost of about 
£160,000. Nine new routes were suggested, 
and after some discussion it was agreed to 
include them in the Parliamentary Bill. It 
was further resolved to add a line from Salter- 
hebble up Jubilee Road to Siddal; a line up 
New Bank to Southowram ; a line from Illing- 
worth to Causeway Foot; and a line up Park- 
inson Lane. The Council also decided to seek 
power to double the present line in King Cross 
Lane, from the top of West Parade to Parkin- 
son Lane, which they had previously been 
prevented from accomplishing owing to the 
opposition of private owners. 


Westminster Improvement Scheme.— 
A meeting of the Vestry of St. Margaret and 
St. John, Westminster, was held last Wednes- 
day evening at the Westminster ‘Town Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. G. Chapple. 
There was a long discussion upon an adjourned 
motion by Mr. R. W. Granville-Smith, L.C.C., 
approving the general outlines of the West- 
minster improvement scheme, and pledging 


the Vestry to recommend to the Council of the 
new Borough of Westminster, as constituted 
by the London Government Bill, the contribu- 
tion of a sum not exceeding £100,000. In the 
course of the discussion an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Hayter, L.C.C., and accepted by 
the mover and seconder of the original resolu- 
tion. The motion as amended was agreed to 
on a division by thirty-three votes to nineteen. 
It assented to the contribution of £100,000, 
subject to the understanding (1) that the 
charge falls upon the area of Westminster as 
reconstituted by the London Government Bill 
of this Session, and that provision be made in 
the County Council’s Bill to this effect; and 
(2) that the space on the east of Millbank 
Street from Victoria Tower Garden to Lambeth 
Bridge be converted into a public garden. 


Proposed Extensive Improvements at 
Preston.—Some time ago the Preston Corpo- 
ration applied to the Local Government Board 
for permission to borrow £42,000 for street im- 
provementsand sewerage, £2,645 for fire brigade 
purposes, and £1,500 for slaughterhouse ex- 
tensions. Mr. W. A. Ducat recently held an 
inquiry into the application. Mr. H. Hamer, 
the Town Clerk, and Mr. Cookson, the borough 
surveyor, presented the plans, and Mr. Hamer 
stated that the roads which it was very neces- 
sary to modernise were Fylde Road, Watery 
Lane, North Road from Ormskirk Road to 
Garstang Road, Bow Lane and Spring Street, 
Lancaster Road, Moor Lane, Ribbleton Lane 
from Deepdale Road to Acregate Lane, New- 
hall Lane from Stanley Street to Acregate 
Lane, and Park Road. With regard to the 
fire brigade proposals, he stated that it was 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
practically a rebuilding. The Town Clerk 
dealt next with the slaughter-house proposals, 
and stated that the provision at the present 
abattoir was for sixty cattle and 300 sheep. 
Then there were the Co-operative Stores and 
the slaughter-houses in the town, which gave 
accommodation for seventy cattle and 300 
sheep, making the total accommodation 130 
cattle and 600 sheep. It was considered 
now that the requirements of the town neces- 
sitated provision for 160 cattle and 800 sheep. 
No opposition was offered to any of the pro- 
posals. 


- COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
heir WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, 
4 BUILDINGS— D ‘tole 
July 21 Downpatrick—Slating Porch, &ec. Guardians... J. Be a etd ea Room, Downpatrick, 
NRE a age ol A eS Foti besscit Sobol Vesrd TEE Denpeee Oe dave ctrents Warwick 
a - z ort = Pane ss bate Le Bee ones aig Wee W. A. H trie Engineer "Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 
utton Coldfield—Depot Wr Soest Ue ac orpor Se UNE Core Ret Oe C0 Off, ale’ Ww. 
ae Carlisle—Enlargement, &c., of Head Post Office Bah Seumiinicre, of Wor sei Te Crloa Vite taruiotetatredt, Wolverhampton. 
» 21 -Wolverhampton—Pupil Teachers’ Centre... eaiver Ome hy ot eat N. W. Pells, Castle Steam-Roller Flour Mills, Beccles. 
oy 22 Beccles—Engine-House, &c. ... 0. ws N. W. Pells E: Foster Architect; Bella, Vista. ‘ 
35 fe a Bella Vista—Detached Villa... __... 7 rtontll, Great icc P, Sherwin, Architect, Manchester-st., Boarden Barn Hill. 
fy 22 Boarden Barn Hill—Villa and Stables is oe pn ansom ... W. Stead, ty Surveyor, Northallerton 
x 22 Robin Hood’s Bay—Additions, &c., to Police Station... = veetenees W. Giles, Architect, Sourh House, St. Austel. 
” 22 St. Ewe, Cornwall—Schools, &e. ... aie se ... School Board ... Rey. J  Euruer Siakicatiracen tareaon Tredegar. 
5S 22 Tredegar—Alterations, &c., to Chapel ... 0 cee ttt nee T Stopher, 57, Hich-street Winchester. 
ut 23 Winchester—Additions to Girls’ School ... ek eee Shove Thue Hnilcliften Dartmouth Hardness: 
7° - Clifton Dartmouth Hardness—Cart Shed ... mae Gan il e: 3 a R. oi Cneckrana Bort Ta “PAL sctiarn bela, Katharine- 
: y tee an one see . ° ’ 
” 24 Croydon—Cowsheds .., ava eS Town Counci ' tree t, Croy don. | ig Rae 
. 24 Glasgow—Tenements .. Corporation ... ... City Engineer, 64, Cochrane street, Glasgow. 
” f od lus see +e hitect, Abercarn, 
= 24 Mynyddisl , Wales— 1 School Board... as R, L. Koberts, Arcl ct, r ; 
., 24 Dartlord=/Toutinteal Scheot an, Yeo = Urban District Council D. F. Brow, Organising Secretary, Summerhill-rd., Dartford. 
ae oA toh yg: . i Architect’s Department, 13, Sprmg-gardens, S.W 
a, .. 25 London, W.C.—Electric Light Generating Station County Council LE ©P aw Halli Ceogdon 
ol 25 Croydon—6 Undergruund Conveniences te Town Council... Boroug ie a orall L site ae : 
ar 25 Lewisham—Enlargement of Town Hall Board of Works The Surveyors, Town Hall, Lewis : F 
“2 25 Hasti Sihoot School Board ape Arthur Weils, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Hastings, 
* vada UTR epee ah s Architect’s Department, 13, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 


ey a My ay 
25 Whitechapel—Enlargement of Fire Station 
25 Exmouth—Villa Residence... eR oe 
25 Hucclecote—Schoois ee 
26 Grimsby—Warehouse .. r 
26 Shetiield—Roofing, &e. ... tae Ay ene 
26 Pontardawe, Wales—Enlarging, &c. School 
26 Sunderland—Artizans’ Dwellings .. Bea 
26 Sunderland—Pulling-down Buildings =: Vie : 
27 Brighton—Alterations, &c., to Library, Museum, &c.... 
27 Fletton, Peterborough—Schools _... be oe 
27 Southowram Bank—School, &e. on wR 
27 Whitchurch—2 Sanitary Spurs to Wards ... 
27 London, E.—Public Baths _... te oats te 
81 Kingston-on-Thames—Alterations to Workhouse 
mt Hereford—Extension of Platform Roofing s 
1 Petersfield—Laun By ie a ce 
1 Kingswinford—Partition at School ... 
1 Marsh Brook, Salop—Four Cottages hfe 
oe! Strabane, Ireland—Busimess Premises .., vy) 


London County Council 
Captain Arthur 

School Board ... ap eae 
Great Ceutral Railway Co, 
Great Central Railway Co. 
Llanguicke School Board .. 
Corporation ... Par ay 
Corporation 


seeeeneee 


Union Guardians 

Poplar Vestry... 

Guardians wa Paste Tend a 
L. & N.-W. and G.W. Railway Cos, 
Laundry Company Limited a 
Urban District School Board _... 
L, & N,W, and G.W. Railway Cos, 


vereunene 


P. Kerley, Architect, Exmouth. 

W. B. Wood, 2, Queen-street, Gloucester. 

Engineer, London Road Station, Manchester. 

Engin: er, London Road Station, Mauchester. 

W. W. William, 63, Wind-street, Swansea. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Sunderland. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sunderiand. 

F. J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. 

W. Boyer, Architect, Cowgate, Peterborough. : 

J. F. Walsh, Lanes. and Yorks., Bank-chambers, Halifax. 
Chancellor and Hill, 12, Jewry-street Winchester. 
Messrs. Clarkson, 136, High-street, Poplar. , 

W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Portsmourth-road, Kingston. 
Joint Engineer, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 

A. J. C. Muckarness, High-street, Petersfield, 

A. Price, Clerk, 34, Moor-street, Brierley Hill. 

Joint Engineer, Shrewsbury Station. 


hn A, Scott, The Hotel, Garrison. 


CXC1V 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


(cnn eeEEeEnEEE EEE nTEnneneeme eee en 


rr 


DATE 


DESIGNS TO 
BE SENT IN, 


July 
Aug. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS (OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. 


BUILDINGS—Continued. 


Swansea—BElectricity Generating Station .. 
Sheffield—Car Sheds... 
Mayford—Alterations to Swimming Bath... 


Tranmere—Additions to Science and Art School 


Filey—Coastguard Buildings .,. 


Kirkwall, Orkney, N.B. —Coastguard Buildings ... Ae 


Southend—Technical Schools and Fire Station .. 


Malmé, Sweden—Electric Works _ ... 
Croydon—Superstructure of Asylum 


ENGINEERING— 
London, S.W.—Rolling Stock 
Brighouse—Electric Lighting Plant 
Poole—Hopper Barge... co 
Glasgow—Electric ‘Traction Plant... 
Guildford—Reconstruction of Bridge 


aoe 


Manchester—Coarse Screens for Sewage Works... ig 


Nelson—Lightning Conductor Bx 
Stafford—Girder Bridge a noe 
Tunbridge Wells—Filter Beds 


Sunderland—Tramway Electrical Equipment 


wee 


Wembley-by-Harrow—Sludge Press and Receiver 


Hastings—Electric Mains 


London, E.—Bridge between Infirmary Blocks . 


Normanton—Widening Line ... 
Wauntns:-Alierationa: to Swing Bridge 
Brighouse—Widening Line .., 
Ulverston—Waterworks ss 
Christiania—Harbour Works .. 

London, E.—Saw Bench a 
Felixstowe—Ventilating Shaft, bode 
Rinsey, Breage, Cornwall—Well A 
Uttoxeter—Borehole and Laying hy a 
Lydney—Water Mains, &. ... 
Rosehearty—Flushing "Tanks .. 
Hapton—Hlectric Lighting is 
Rio de Janeiro—Lease of Railways ... 
Acton and Wycombe—Railway 


Keyham—Steel Viaduct é sf, 


Denbigh—Electric Lighting Asylum. 


Wrington Vale, Somerset—Light Railway zt 


Salford—Kight Dynamos 


Kingswood Hill, near Bristol Pumping E Plant .. 


St. Albans—Laundry Machinery 
London, S.W.—Crane, &. .... 


IRON AND STBEBEL— 
London, S.W.—Steel Sections for sine 
Nelson—Iron Fence ei a 
London, E.C.—Tyvres, Axles, &e. 
London, E. C—Railway Stores... 
Ulverston—Cast-iron Pipes ... aaa 


PAINTING AND ype sh ir) 
Downpatrick—Painting... 
Downpatrick—Repairing Pumps, &e. 


Billinghay, Lines.—Painting, &c., Schools 


wee 


Allerton Bywater—Colour-washings Walls, &c. e2 


Boston—Painting Workhouse Buildings .., 


Cradley Heath—Painting, ee School 
Luton—Painting, &e. ... 


ROADS— 
Middlesbrough—Cemetery Works ... 
London d ores ran Setts... ; 
London, W.—Wood Pavement ee 
Bromley, Kent—Making-up Roads ... 


Willesden— Road Making and Paving Works 
Lewisham, 8.E.—Kerbing and Terpeying: is 


Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite 

West Ham—Making-up Streets 
Greenwich—Laying Yorkshire Stone 
Walthamstow—Concrete Flags 
Litherland—Completing E peinece 
Luton—Paving Works, &c. 

South Shields—Road Work ne 
Sunderland—Materials ... bee oe 


SANITARY— 
Inverurie—Pipe Sewers 


New Brompton—Sanitary Fittings ¢ to © Schools 


Wolville—Sewerage Works 
Denton—Sewers .... 


Johnshayen, Scotland—Drainage Works. “a 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk—Sewers, ei. see 
Bangor—Sewers, &e.9\ ke ate 
Croydou—Sewers, &e. 15 
West Ham—Sewers ' Bei 
Bromley—Sewage Works Fe 
South Elmsall—Removal of Refuse .. 
Ure Bank—Sewerage ie 
Valletta—Stoneware Pipes, &e, ene 
Basingstoke—Sewer as ae 
Wendover, Bucks.—Sewers, &e. 


London, S.W.—Latrine and site te Accommodation 


South Shields—Sewer Work . 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Wee 


eee 


Plumstead—Municipal Buildings my Public Library Bs 


Helifax—Twelve Shops .. 


Batford—Sewerage and Sewerage Disposal Schemes ng 


Kirkcaldy—Joint Infectious Diseases Hospital .., 


Otley—Isolation Hospital 
Workington—Town Hail 


Tunbridge Wells—Designs in Tunbridge Ware . oe 


eee 


woe 


FOR WHOM, 


Corporation... 35 oe tay 
Tramways Committee — _., oe eee 
London County Council ae ay; 
Birkenhead Corporation ... ea ie 


Corporation ... 5 na “A se 


Town Council... aks ies oes Bae 


Uganda Railway Committee a ai 
Sewage Scheme Committee. ah P 
Harbour Commissioners ... ‘7 ee 
Corporation ... ae Find oh 
Rural District Council an 
Rivers Committee ... sad 
Health Committee ... ke 


Corporation —... a on be es 
Corporation ... RA. Be 49 oe 
Corporation ... se, MM awe 
Urban District Council _., a ue 
Corporation .. ia ae ae 


Whitechapel Guardians ah 
Laneashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. 
London County Council ... ing 
Lanes. and Yorks, Railway Co. ... 
Rural District Council ... nde 
Harbour Management we ae 
Guardians of Poplar Union 

Urban District Council .., 


Urban District Council 

Rural District Council ... 

Town Council... a ae MM Rie 
Parish Council Be es ade a 


Brazilian Government aye 

Great Western Railway Co. te te 
Great Western Railway Co. = een 
Committee of Visitors ... At Nee 
Great Western Railway Co. fl wes 
Rural District Council .., ie 
West Gloucestershire Water Co. a Se 
Workhouse Guardians ... ey Ss 
St. Mary’s Vestry, Battersea .., 


Uganda Railway Committee .., ins 
Markets and Parks Committee ... ase 
Southern Mahratta Railway Co., ai a 
East Indian Railway Co. ... ‘ies 

Rural District Council .., nie he 


Union District Council .,., ma eas 
Rural District Council Pee, ep a 


Urban District been Board ... oS 


School Board .. ome ae sas a5 
Guardians A re one 
Rowley Regis School Board ize tre 
Town Council.., iS Bo as 
Cemeteries Committee ... Ke os 
Council,. 


Vestry of St. George, Hanover-square... ze 
Urban District Council Set 
District Council ... Rie ay er 
Board of Works Bs 
Melford Rural District Council .. 
Corporation ~ ... wt a 
Board of Works ‘ 
Urban District Council ae bs 
Urban District von aad eka oe 


Town Council... TF ee bes oe 
Corporation ... eee oe eae 
Rural District Council $d a ah 


Trustees of Wesleyan Schools ous 
Hartshorne and Seale R.D.C. .... ae 
Council.. fee 
Kincardineshire County Council 

Corporation ... ot ote 

Sanitary Committee ead res 

Town Council... Fry. a) 

Corporation .., 

Urban District Council A 
Hemsworth Rural District Council 
Ripon Rural District Council... .., 
Works Committee ... 

Wycombe Rural District Council cof 
Kensington and ise E's District 
Corporation .., a. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


£100, £75, £50... sn 
£50, £25 at 
£30, £15 he er 


£40, £20, £10 . 
£8 38.5 £2 28,5. £1 Lewis’ 


W.F. Molineux, 8, Benson-street, Ulverston. 


=F 


[ Supplement, July 19, 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED, — 


= 


( 


Kincaid, Waller, & Manville, 29, Gt. George-st. ,Westminste er. 
C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. ; 
Architect's Department, 13, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, aie 
Coastguard Station, Filey. 

Watch Room, Coastguard Station, Kirkwall, N.B. — 
W. H. Snow, Town Clerk, Southend-on-Sea, 
Clerk, Gasworks, Malmé. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 


Crown Nonaka for the Colonies, Downing-street, S.W. 
Corporation Electric Lighting Works, Hall-st., Heat 
S. Dickinson, Clerk, Fish-street, Poole. y 
J. Young, 88. Renfield-street, Glasgow. } 
N. Lailey, 16, Great, George-street, Wy aatanieetana 
Secretary, Rivers Department. Town Hall, Man 
B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, ‘Nelson. 
Ww. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, Si 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
J. F. C. Snell, Engineer, Dunning-street, Sunderland. 
H. H. Humphreys, 332, High-road, Kilburn. 
L. Andrews, Engineer, Electric Light Works. Hasting 
W. Vallance, Clerk, Vallance-road, “London, E. 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
Engineer’s Department, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
et Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. ? 
W. F. T. Molineux, 3, Benson-street, Ulverston. 
Sohalecwel Department, Foreign Office, 5.W. vy 
Superintendent of Works, Workhouse, High-st., Popla 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. “is 
Giles, Rinsey Farm, Breage, Cornwall. = 
J. E. Willcox, Union-chambers, Temple-row, Birminghan 
C. R. Walker, Engineer to Council, Chepstow. 
W. Watt, 57, Pitsligo-street. Rosehearty. 
E. O’Shaughnessy, Clerk, 23, St. Anne’s-terrace, Past a, 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 
Engineer, Paddington Station, London. 
Engineer. Paddington Station, W. i 
T. L. Miller, 7, Tower-buildings. N. Water-st., Liverpool 1. 
Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 
L. C. Evans, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Salford. 
E. D. Marten, The Birches, Codsall, Wolverhampton, 
H. E. Hansell, Architect, Granville-road, St. Albans. | 
Vestry Clerk, Municipal- buildings, Lavender-hill, Ss. 


+ 


Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street, S wW. j 
B, Ball, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. age 
E. Z. Thornton, 46, Queen Anne’ s-gate, 9. WY. ae 
A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, E.C. : ; 


Sterg 


J. W. Montgomery, Clerk, Workhouse, Dowsnateioe 

J. W. Montgemery, Sanitary Executive Officer, C 
Office, Downpatrick. 

N. E. Snow, Clerk, Sleaford. 

T. Wilson, Solicitor, Castleford. 

J. M. Simpson, 28, Wide-bargate, Boston. 

D. Wright, Board’s Offices, Lawrence-lane, 


Old Hil. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton: ; - 


F, Baker, Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough, Le 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Londonderry. 3 
Surveyor, 1, Pimlico- road, S.W. 
Ek or, Offices, Bromley, Kent. ¢ — 
obson, Public Offices, ek N.W. 
sds Town Hall, Catford, S.E 
W. Carver, Surveyor, "Long Melford, Suffolk. f: ie 
Lewis Angell. Surveyor, Town Hall, Stratford, HE. 
Offices, 141, Greenwich-road, S.E. a 
G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. ’ 
W. B. Garton, 25, Sefton- road, Litherland. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. 
S.E. Burges, Borough Surveyor, Chapter-row, South§ Shiel 
T. Young, Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Sunderland. — yn 


Jenkins and Marr, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. 4 
E. J. Hammond, Architect, New Brompton, 
H. Walker, Newcastle- chambers, Angel-row, No ting 
W. J, Lomax, 11, Fold-street, Bolton. oi 
Die Graham, County Sanitary Inspector, J ohnshave 
J.Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

J. Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 2 
Sonar Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Ti: Angell, Surveyor, Town Hail, Stratford, E. - 
The Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent. — 

T. Wilson, Clerk to Parish Council, South Elms: 
C. F. P. Edmundson, Clerk to Guardians, Ripon, 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing-street 
G. Fitton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bas 

J. Taylor, Sons, & 8. Crimp, 27, Gt. George-st.,W 
C. Sharp, 11, Old Queen-street, S.W. 

S.E, Burgess, Boro’ Engineer, Chapter-row, s 


4 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, — 


HawiniHughes, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Maxey- 
Barstow and Midgley, Scher 8, Harrison-' 
C. J. Spencer, Clerk to R.D.C., Public Offices, 
BAL Beveriaees District Clerk, Kirkeal ty % of 
_C. V.. Newstead, Clerk, Wharfedale | aD 
Committee, Union ‘Offices, Bokuake ‘ 

W. L. Eagles, Borough Bethe sin FON 
Technical Education Committee. 


+ 
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P operty and Land Sales. 


* 


= 


> 


and Others. 


NEW SOUTHGATE, about three-quarters of a mile 
from New Southgate Station (Great Northern Rail- 
' Way), and seven miles from London.—A very eligible 
_ Freehold Building Estate of about 47 acres, 2 roods, 
_ 30 poles (land tax redeemed), adapted for the erection 
of moderate-class houses, with roads and sewers 
recently constructed through the chief portion of the 
land, and the plans for the remainder passed by the 
District Council. For sale under a special Act of 
‘ Eanes, and ripe for immediate development, 
Messrs. 


4 ) EBENHAM, TEWSON, FARMER, and 
% _BRIDGEWATER will SELL, at the Mart, on 
TUESDAY, JULY 25th, at TWO, in One Lot, with 
‘possession, this valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE. The property is ornamentally timbered, 
commands pleasant views, and has an undulated sur- 
face ; it is believed to contain brick earth and, in parts, 
gravel. A new 50ft. road has been made from the 
principal entrance to the estate from Oakleigh-road ; 
also two other new roads leading from East Barnet- 
lane, an old-established pamsh road to which the 
property has extensive frontages. It abuts on the west 
upon the Great Northern Railway, and it is probable 
that arrangements may be made with the Company for 
a station on the estate. There is every facility for 
drainage and gas and water supplies. On the estate is 
a red brick and tiled residence of good elevation, known 
a3 The Retreat, with premises adjoining; also a stone 
and slated building formerly used as a chapel.. There 
are capital services of trains from New Southgate 
Station to King’s Cross, Moorgate-street, and Broad- 
street, and Oakleigh Park Station is also within a con- 
venient distance of the northern portion of the estate. 
_ Particulars and plans of Messrs. C. and S. Harrison 
and Co., Solicitors, 19, Bedford-row, W.C.; and of the 
AUCTIONEERS, 80, Cheapside. 


i: SALE DAYS for the Year 1899, 

‘ Messrs. 

q AREBROTHER, ELLIS, 

announce that the undermentioned dates have been 
fixed for their AUCTIONS of FREEHOLD, Copyhold, 
nd Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Life 
Interests, &c., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 


EGERTON, 


Other appointments for intermediate Sales will also 
be arranged, 7 
_ Thursday, July 20 
_ Thursday, July 27 
_ Thursday, Aug. 3 
_ Thursday, Aug. 10 
_ Thursday, Sept. 21 
_ Thursday, Oct. 12 


_ Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO. publish 
in the advertisement columns of ‘The Times,” 
“Standard,” and ‘‘ Morning Post,” every Saturday a 
list of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 
issue on the first of every month a schedule of proper- 
ties to be let or sold, comprising landed and residential 
estates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, City 
offices and warehouses, ground-rents, and investments 


Thursday, Oct. 26 
Thursday, Nov. 16 
Thursday, Nov. 23 
Thursday, Dec. 7 
Thursday, Dec. 14 


pplication.—No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple Bar, and 18, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. 


« 


By order of the Executors of the late owner. 


The Valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY known as 
_ ** Royal Dockyard Wharf,’’ Lower Woolwich-road, 
_S8.E., together with the Fixed Plant and Machinery 
and Goodwill of the old-established TIMBER and 
_ BUILDERS’ MERCHANT’S BUSINESS, as a going 
concern, and the LEASE of the adjacent Waterside . 
PREMISES, known as “Mast Pond Wharf,’’ will be 
_ offered for SALE by Public AUCTION in One Lot by 


VL ESSES. BRADSHAW, BROWN, and CO. 
at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on TUES- 
DAY, JULY 25th, 1899, at One o’clock precisely. 
_ The Freehold Property (built by the British Govern- 
ment) has a granite embankment to the River Thames 
of about 400ft. ; and a frontage of about 442ft. to Lower 
Woolwich-road, with three cartway entrances there- 
from, and comprises an area of about 24 acres. Two 
anite-paved slipways, one 235ft. long, 53ft. wide. 
**Mast Pond Wharf’’ has a frontage to the river of 
bout 100ft., and contains an area of about three- 
uarters of an acre. . 
‘The Lease has an unexpired term of about'seven years, 
at a rental of £150 per annum, 
JOHN Barvert, Esq., Solicitor, 26, Bush-lane, E.C. ; 
uctioneers’ Offices, Billiter-square Buildings, E.C., 
md Millwall, E. 


PRING-GROVE ESTATE, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLE- 

SEX (overlooking Osterley Park, the seat of Earl 

. ee acres of FREEHOLD BUILDING 
AND. 


that, the above PROPERTY not having been sold 
e recent Auction, they are prepared to enter into 
»tiations for same as a whole, free of restrictions, or 
-divided as follows: 53 acres adjoining Osterley 
rk Station; 48 acres adjoining Osterley Park Station; 
es with building frontages of 2860ft. ; 74 acres with 
uilding frontages of 2917f{t.; 94 acres with building 
ge3 of 1317ft. Portions of the property would be 
ground rents to be arranged, : 

lans, &e., of Messrs, GREEN and Son, 
4 Surveyors, 28 and 29, St, Swithin’s-lane, . 


To Land and Building Societies, Builders, Speculators, : 


BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. beg to - 


generally, which will be forwarded free of charge on - 


/ ESSRS. GREEN & SON beg to announce ~ 
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Preliminary Notice.—Higham’s Park, Walthamstow.— 
The very valuable Freehold Building Estate of nearly 
40 acres, known as Higham’s Farm, beautifully 
situate, contiguous to the well-known Higham’s Park 
woods and lake (one of the prettiest portions of 
Epping Forest), adjoining Woodford Golf Links, and 
Seven minutes from the railway station, the whole 
being admirably adapted for development as a resi- 
dential building estate. . 

ESSRS. KEMSLEY will SELL the above 
by AUCTION, in one lot, at the MART, on 

FRIDAY, July 21, at two. 

Particulars, in due course, of R. Oliver, Esq., 
Solicitor, 1, Corbet-court, E.C., and of the Auctioneers, 
41, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C,, and at Woodford- 
green and Romford. 


A NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
Ve personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelve months’ courses, Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 


House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
Museum, 


A RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 

Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIpDLETON and 
CARDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


W ANTED by a leading firm of builders in 
the West of England, FIRST CLASS 
GENERAL FOREMAN; One accustomed to Terra- 
Cotta preferred.—Write, stating salary required, to 
“ Builders,’’ care of Messrs. Deacons, 154, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C. $ 1 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (age 

24-30), for Municipal Engineer’s Office ; tempo- 

rary, probable duration 18 months Salary 55s. per week. 

—Applications stating age, and enclosing three copy test, 
to be sent to Box 1135, BurnpERs’ JourRNAL Office, 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
ig 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.1.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement.—‘ ‘ Sur- 
veyor,”’ office of the BuinpERsS’ JouRNAL, 24 


LUMBER, GAS, HOT-WATER FITTER 
wants SITUATION; good references; seven 


> & 


years in city firm.—‘‘E. M.,” 55, Rehere-street, Gos- 
well-road, E.C. 2 


ENERAL FOREMAN wants a Job, 


Carpenter and Joiner. General knowledge of all 
branches, well up in structural alteration, public-house 
work ; townorcountry. Good references.—‘ J. B.,’’ 
66, Acre-road, Kingston-on-Thames, 2 


BLE ASSISTANCE. 
WORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS, 
DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, TRACINGS, 
QUANTITIES and SPECIFICATIONS, 
DIFFICULTIES of PRACTICE advised upon. 
F. BRENT, 34, Great James-street, W.C. 51 


A RCHITECT, having spare time, is willing 

to undertake preparation of Working Drawings, 

Terms moderate.—Roberts, 
2 


Tracings or Perspectives. 
19, Lynton-road, Kilburn. 


RAUGHTSMAN seeks ENGAGEMENT. 
Seven years’ London and provincial experience, 

Well up in horticultural work and hot water engiueer- 
ing.—Address R. H. C.; 5, Kim Bank Gardens, Parnes 


3.w 


ORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS, and PAPERHANGERS seeks 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in or near London. Good 
colourist. First-class references. Disengaged Saturday. 
—J. A. 79, Regent’s Park-road, London, N.W 1 


UNIOR ASSISTANT (21) seeks ENGAGE- 
e MENT. Four years’ experience ; neat draughts- 
man, quick tracer, colourist ; used to plotting, inking- 
in. and general office work.—CoLutiys, Hollingdale 
House, Exeter, one 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE 


Dividitore London,” LONDON No, 1011, Holborn 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manager, JOHN B. THORP, Ancuirect & SuRVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Hstablished 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED, 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH .... ONE PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 

s. d 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under ..,, eR ht crea LU 
Each Additional Line.,, Nach ails’ WP oooh er 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 


by Auction: 
Six LinesOr under iscsi isons: tee hvoeets SO 
Each Additional Line.., ae eet bao Oa 8 


(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) aa w 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... sea 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Advertisements of this class must reach the Ofices not 
later than 6 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom _.., .. 6/6 per Annum 
Fe (Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W. 


Advertisement Representatives for London: 
HASTINGS BROS., Limited, 
Mowsray Hovuss, 
Norrouk STREET, 
Strranp, W.C, 


Messrs. 
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By Royal Letters 
we 


Patent No. 814. 
‘Fr « 


TO MASTER BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 4 
AND ALL ENGAGED IN STONE-CUTTING. 


J. G. FAULDS’ 


IMPROVED 


ce Stone-Cutter, 


Any person manutacturing these Tools will be liable to 
prosecution for falringement of Patent. 


THESE IMPROVED TOOLS for sbascdieaein el combine lightness with great efficiency 
in working, with perfect freedom from the annoyance of bad sharpening, tempering, or other 
defects. They possess double the advantages of the AMERICAN TOOTHED TOOL, by 
having, in a handy and convenient form, double teeth, or a chisel and “ tooling drove ” com- 
bined, the efficiency and economy of which a PRACTICAL MAN WILL SETTLE IN 
A FEW MINUTES. 


The outstanding merits of the MULTIPLEX STONE-CUTTER are its simplicity 
and economy. They are simple in construction. The Handles are made with a slot (see 
below) in which the Cutter is inserted, and the Tool is complete. There are no screws or 
joints in the Handle to give trouble in fixing or removing the Cutter. They are 
economical. By the use of these Tools a great saving is effected, all the loss of time, 
trouble, and expense incurred in getting the ordinary tools sharpened being avoided. 


Owing to the handiness and durability of these Tools they are in constant use 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom. , 


Two sample Tools, with six Cutters, sent carriage free to any address in 


” DSee, hs the Kingdom on receipt of a Postal Order for 2s. to the 
showing Cutter in Slot. 


' Reversible Cuner, ane 
with ‘ Drove" Edge out. 


SOLE INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND MANUFACTURERS— 


J. G. FAULDS & CO., 


48, NORTH FREDERICK STREET, GLASGOW, N.B, 


_ Single Toothed Cutter ‘ 


Double Toothed Cutter’ with “ Tosthied” Edgeady 


N.B.—Like every other useful invention, this is imitated, but none 
are genuine except 


FAULDS’ PATENT IMPROVED MULTIPLEX STONE-CUTTER, 


* Reversible Cutte ca ; 
with “ Toothed ” Ed OUL, 


Reversible Cotter, 


with “ Drove" Edge out. and the name ‘‘FAULDS’ PATENT” is on every Label. 


hI 


i LDS & O°" PA . 


iT rete oLASGOW. [= 


GP TEN 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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; : An Architectural -Causerie. 


Architecture in the Novel; 1 thesecond 
article of this 


‘* Jude the Obscure.’’ seh 
series it was 


_ pointed out that oneof the characteristics of the 
_ art of Thomas Hardy is the inimitable and 
- almost uncanny way in which he makes us feel 
_ the presence of the past—how in a novel con- 
_ cerned with the emotions and thoughts of 
to-day, there hover around and about the 
_ seenes of the story, the atmosphere of an 
earlier age. Medieval architecture and 
medieval times are suggested by the back- 
grounds rather than by any description of 
_ place or building. In “Jude the Obscure ” 
_ there is not only this suggestive and thought- 
_ ful method of treatment, but scenes are 
_ pictured in which actual and ancient struc- 
_ tures of the Middle Ages are so interwoven 
_ with the thread of the tale that an apprecia- 
tion becomes difficult without a keen interest 
in the social life of the past few centuries. 
_ Although these old times are so cunningly 
pictured, Thomas Hardy is too great an artist 
_ to ignore the effects brought about by time 
and the “restorer.” Here is a passage 
_ deseriptive of a Wessex village, which is 
- probably not altogether an impersonal one, 
_ for behind the word picture there seems to 
lurk the likes and dislikes of the author. To 
_ paraphrase the words of Zola, it is the out- 
ward expression of the villagers’ life seen 
through the medium of a temperament: 
_ “The village was as old-fashioned as it was 
Small, and it rested in the lap of an undu- 
lating upland adjoining the North Wessex 
_ downs. Many of the thatched and dormered 
_ dwelling houses had been pulled down of late 
_ years, and many trees felled on the green. 
_ Above all, the original church, hump-backed, 
_ wood-turreted, and quaintly hipped, had been 
taken down, and either cracked up into heaps 
of road metal in the lane, or utilised as pig- 
_ stye walls, garden seats, guard stones to 
4 fences, and rockeries in the flower beds of 
the neighbourhood. In place of it a tall new 
_ building of German Gothic design, unfamiliar 
_ to English eyes, had been erected on a new 
piece of ground by a certain obliterator of 
_ historic records who had run down from 
_ London and back inaday. . The site whereon 
so long had stood the ancient temple to the 
_ Christian divinities was not even recorded on 
_ the green and level grass plot that had imme- 
] morially been the churchyard, the obliterated 
_ graves being commemorated by ninepenny 
_ cast-iron crosses, warranted to last five years.” 
_ Just as in “The girl from the Farm,” re- 
ferred to in a former article, the young girl 
glorifies in her imagination the town of 
_ Allington, from whence the stranger had 
come with tidings of its wonders, so the 
boy Jude, from the top rung of the ladder, 
sees the city to which in later years he is to 
wend his way. Like the prophet Ezekiel 
of Holy Scriptures, brought into the land 
of Israel and set upon a high place, he has 
a vision in answer to his prayer. From that 
time onward, as he goes about his daily work, 
he is always beholding “the city of light.” 
t becomes deeply imprinted upon his mind, 
and acquires “a tangibility, a permanence, 
a hold upon his life,” that never leaves him 


he passes in his unsuccessful endeavours 


4 Ogee + 


irough all the troubles and sufferings which | 
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to reach the ideals of his youth. It was 
towards evening “when he repassed the 
barn to go back to Marygreen.” Ascending 
the ladder, “ he seated himself and waited. In 
the course of ten or fifteen minutes the thinning 
mist dissolved altogether from the eastern 
horizon as it had already done elsewhere, and 
about a quarter of an hour before the time 
of sunset the westward clouds parted, the 
sun’s position being partially uncovered, and 
the beams streaming out in visible lines 
between two bars of slatey cloud. The boy 
immediately looked back in the old direction. 
Some way within the limits of the stretch of 
landscape points of light like the topaz 
gleamed. The air increased in transparency 
with the lapse of minutes, till the topaz 
points showed themselves to be the vanes, 
windows, wet roof slates, and other shining 


LA FONTAINE SAINT MICHAEL AT PARIS. 


spots upon the spires, domes, freestone work, 
and varied outlines that were faintly revealed. 
It was Christminster unquestionably, either 
directly seen or miraged in the peculiar 
atmosphere. Jude gazed on and on till the 
windows and vanes lost their shine, going 
out almost suddenly like extinguished 
candles. The vagus. city became veiled in 
mist. Turning to the west he saw the sun 
had disappeared. 'The foreground had grown 
funereally dark, and near objects put on the 
hues and shapes of chimeras.” It is impos- 
sible to avoid comparing this vision of 
Christminster, which Jude, likened to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, with those seen by the 
prophet Ezekiel andthe apostle John. Ezekiel 
seems to have been impressed principally 
with the measurements of the buildings he 


365 


beheld, the size and cubits thereof. John, 
on the other hand, is overcome by the 
richness of the materials. Both, like 
Jude, see the cities of their dream from a 
high place, and like the boy frame in their 
mind’s eye their idea of a beautiful city. 
Some years after this event Jude enters the 
city of Christminster carrying in addition to 
his material possessions some considerable 
knowledge of the worthies—who had lived 
their youths behind its walls—and of his 
craft, which was that of a stonemason; 
resting at the brow of a little hill, he saw the 
city for the first time, with its “ grey stone 
walls and dun roofs,” the city of his vision 
which he thought would assist him to the 
fulfilment of his hopes. He realised later 
that such help would not come to such as he 
in his lifetime. “I love the place,” he says, 


| 


| 
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(See p. 367). 


after he had learned how little Christminster 
cared for him, “although I know how it hates 
all men like me—the so-called self-taught— 
how it scorns our laboured acquisitions, when 
it should be the first to respect them—how it 
sneers at our false quantities and mispro- 
nunciations ; nevertheless it is the centre of 
the universe to me; nothing can alter that.” 
In time Jude, with his love for the ancient 
stones of Christminster, came to read its 
history: ‘The numberless architectural 
pages around he read, naturally less as by an 
artist critic of their forms than as an artisan 
and comrade of the dead handicraftsman. 
He examined the mouldings, stroked them 


-as one who knew their beginning, said they 


were difficult or easy in the working, had 
taken little or much time, were trying to 
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the arm or convenient to the tool. Cruelties, 
insults, had he perceived been inflicted on 
the aged erections, They were wounded, 
broken, sloughing off their outer shape in 
the deadly struggle against years, weather, 
and man.” 


G. Lu. M. 
THE announcement 
London’s Great that the terminus 


Rallway. Stations." sationd al wv aeenee 
and Victoria are to be greatly enlarged has 
surprised no one, but it has drawn attention 
once more to the overcrowding of London. 
When the great railways were started, it was 
considered imperative that the termini should 
be in the suburbs, a policy of which London 
Bridge, Waterloo, and the old Bishopsgate 
station of the “‘ Eastern Counties” were the 
most conspicuous examples; it was a mistake 
for which both the companies concerned and 
the public have since paid pretty heavily. 
The growth of Waterloo station coincides with 
the enormous expansion of the south-western 
suburbs ; the greater part, indeed, of the new 
traffic of the last few years is suburban. 
Architecturally the terminus question is of 
importance because it involves the opening 
of new streets or the widening of old ones as 
approaches, and the building of a vast hotel 
which generally screens the station and makes 
or mars the neighbourhood. The extension 
of Waterloo, though at present considered as 
purely utilitarian, will some day assume 
importance of another kind; this will be 
when the Surrey side of the Thames is em- 
banked, a work sure to be followed by the 
opening up of new approaches to the river. 
Victoria station is—if the Brighton Railway 
Company has its way—to be extended right up 
to Kecleston Bridge, and there is some question 
of a possible absorption of the Grosvenor 
Hotel. Of all the London termini, this is in 
one sense the most important, for it stands 
at the threshold of one of the few districts in 
the capital which have been systematically 
laid out and designed in a single style of 
architecture, with great Mansard roofs rising’ 
nobly against the sky; a mistake here 
would spoil a very fine quarter. Perhaps no 
building has been more criticised than the 
great station at St. Pancras. <A large part 
of “ Somers Town” was swept away to make 
room for it, so completely that the name is 
now seldom heard. The hotel was originally 
designed by Sir George Gilbert Scott for the 
Foreign Office; rejected by Lord Palmerston, 
it was eventually carried out in a totally differ- 
ent quarter and for a totally different purpose. 
The publie blames its architect, yet here is 
a Gothic palace intended to overlook the 
woods and waters of St. James’s Park, 
taken as it were bodily to the Euston Road. 
The long lines of pointed windows are not 
without beauty, but the building seems too 
high and bulky and dwarfs the whole 
quarter. This, however, is no wonder, for, 
to suit the high level of the Midland Rail- 
way, the vast structure had to be raised on 
a lofty terrace, isolating it from its sur- 
roundings with which it will never harmonise. 
Perhaps the busiest terminus in London is 
that of Liverpool Street. Here again, the 
architectural effect has been marred by an 
administrative mistake, for the station 
buildings are in light brickwork with white 
stone dressings, and the style is Gothic, 
whilst the hotel is in red brick and exhibits a 
species of free Renaissance, Both are good 
in their way, but the effect of their juxta- 
position is extremely harsh. 
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On Reflection. 


Last Thursday the por- 

An Art Gallery trait of Alderman W. H. 
ase A AY Stephenson, which has 
been subscribed for by 

the public in appreciation of the alderman’s 
manifold services to the community, was 
publicly unveiled on the walls of the council 
chamber in the Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The commission to paint the portrait 
was placed in the hands of Mr. Ralph 
Hedley, and he has well fulfilled his task. 
Earl Grey made the presentation. Alderman 
Stephenson has been intimately connected with 
the history of the city for the past thirty 
years, and has thrice been made mayor. 
He recently made the valuable suggestion 


that an art gallery, open to the general 
public, should be established in the 
city in commemoration of the fifth cen- 
tenary of the Shrievalty of Newcastle. 
Pending the establishment of a per- 
manent home he has helped to get the 
a large portion of the Victoria Lending 
Library reserved for works of art, and it is 
here that his portrait will be placed when 
other works of art have been obtained to 
accompany it; until such time the portrait is 
housed in the Council Chamber. Mr. James 
Hall, writing to the ‘ Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle,” suggests that it would be more 
appropriate to establish an industrial museum, 
such as the mechanical museum at South 
Kensington, in which might be treasured the 
great inventions of the men of the district. 
This suggestion might well be carried out by 
having a combined art gallery and industrial 
museum, and would, doubtless, be supported 
by the wealthy manufacturers of the district. 
The only picture gallery of any importance 
within a reasonable distance of the city is 
that at Barnard Castle, where the superb 
collection of works of art left by the late 
Mrs. Bowes (Countess Montalbo) is housed. 
This gallery can, however, only be enjoyed 
by a small percentage of people, owing to its 
out-of-the-way position. |The establishment 
of an art gallery is, therefore, very necessary 
for Neweastle, and it seems highly probable 
that something definite will now be done to 
meet the want. The importance of the city 
warrants a building of considerable archi- 
tectural pretensions. 


AN important 
judgment was 
lately given in the Leicester County Court 
by His Honour Judge Wightman- Wood 


What is a Building? 


“tion under the Act, but he cannot make such — 


a claim if the building in question should — 
| measure but 29ft. Zin. in height. Such ineon- 


which has construed and defined the precise 


[Jury 26, 1899 


limit and conditions to be understood by 
the term ‘a building 30ft. in height,” a term 
which has long been a much-vexed question — 
in the administration of the Workmen’s — 
Compensation Act. As is well known, a 

“building 30ft. in height” is included along 

with factories and other places as one of the — 
conditions under which the benefits of the — 
Act may be obtained. A workman, for 
instance, who falls or otherwise injures — 
himself on a building 30ft. or more high, in 
the course of his duties, can claim compensa- — 


gruities must, of course, appear in all Acts 
or regulations wherein a specified limit has to 


be stated, and the difficulties which have 
arisen on this matter and the number of cases 
involving this point which have come before 
the courts, have not turned upon any matter 
of actual inches in the measurement of the 
building, but upon the meaning of the term F 
“a building 30ft. in height.” The question 
whether men who fell less than 30ft. from a — 
building 30ft. high, who injured themselves — 
in working on the lower portion of a build- 
ing, part of which was 30ft. high, and — 
many others have successfully arisen, — 
but have produced no clear statement — 
as to the construction to be put on the terms — 
to which we are referring. The case tried — 
before the Leicester County Court judge — 
was the claim of a labourer who had fallen ~ 
less than 30ft. into the area of a building, 
which was, in another part, over 30ft high, — 
measured from the area, but less than the 

prescribed height measured from the ground 
or street pavement level. In giving his — 
decision, the judge construed this ambi- — 
guity of the Act as follows: That the height 
of a building should for the purposes of the — 
Act be measured from the point when the 
walls can first be seen above ground in a — 
general view. The height of a building, — 
therefore, having open areas may be com- 
puted from the pavement line of those areas. — 
Any other construction of the Act the judge — 
pointed out would lead to such an anomalous — 
absurdity as that it should be payee 0 
say that a man fell 33ft. from a building” 
27ft. high. The judge also decided that the 
whole of a building, any part of which was— 
30ft. high, might be considered to be such 
a building as entitled a workman injured 
thereon to the benefits offered by the Work-- 
men’s Compensation Act. It must be con- 
sidered that this construction of the Act is 
reasonable and fair, and it is well that some 
distinct understanding is at last come to as 
to the meaning which may be applied to this 
much debated phase of the Act. a 


OUR COMPETITION.  — 
PREMIUMS AND DRAWINGS. “a 


CHEQUES HAVE BEEN DESPATCHED TO-DAY to the winners of the three 
premiums in our recent Competition for designs for a Country House. The amount 
of the Cheques and the names of the winners are: 

20 GUINEAS.—_HERBERT L. NORTH, B.A. J 
10 GUINEAS._HARRY PERCY SHARPE. - a 
_@ GUINEAS.—WILLIAM MITCHELL. om 

This, as we said before, will concludeour responsibility in the matter. WwW 
hope soon to be able to announce the decision of the client for whom the Compe 
was instituted with regard to which of the designs he intends to have carrie 

We have received several requests for permission to see the designs from | 
wishing to build houses of a similar character to that competed for, and pi 


other competitors will be commissioned 
therefore, not yet returned the designs, 


have their drawings back without delay, we will do so on receipt of applica 10 


them. 


to carry out their designs. W 
but if any competitors would p 
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AND 


SCULPTURE PANEL SHOWING TREATMENT OF TYMPANUM. 


SCULPTURE IN RELATION TO 


ARCHITECTURE. * 


By T. DUNCAN 


RHIND. 


1 speaking of sculpture, it is my intention 
_ to take figure work more than ornament, 
although the latter is only too often not 


_ carefully enough thought out. 


Sculpture and architecture are always asso- 
ciated as the two arts which should go hand- 
in-hand ; in the early and middle ages this 
was the case, as we can see from the buildings 
of those times. In the present era of com- 
mercial enterprise, they certainly do not go 


_ hand-in-hand. Looking at all the many big 


_ competitions that have taken place in the last 


few years, we study the premiated designs in 
one or other of our periodicals and find in 
nearly all the designs, grand groups of sculp- 
ture, showing fine figure friezes and other 
adornments associated with this art ; but look 
a little closer, and what do we find? A small 
—very small—side note, saying that the 
sculpture and carving are not included in the 
probable estimate. And so it holds through- 
out, at least in this country, when an impor- 
tant commission is placed in one of our 
foremost architect’s hands, there is always 
without exception a cutting down of the 


original estimates and Sculpture is the first 


thing that is knocked off. One can 
imagine the effect on the minds of a present 
day committee when their architect instead of 
submitting to them an estimate made up of 
prices of so much per cap and rate per foot of 


_ egg and dart + 150 swags at so many shillings 


a piece, asks them to give him permission to 


place a commission for say four groups of 
sculpture at £1,000 or £2,000 a-piece. They 
would begin to think the worry of the big 
commission had begun to tell on his brain. 
But this feeling is due a good deal to the 
sculptors themselves. In our art circles and 


_ in the public mind too, the notion is that the 
_ highest branch of the sculptors’ art consists in 


LZ 
? 


the occasional execution of a portrait bust, 


_ varied now and again by an ideal figure 2ft. 
_ or 3ft. in height, and that anything outside of 
such routine is beneath the dignity of the 


t sculptor, and belongs more to the 
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domain of the monumental mason or the 
decorative stone carver. 

I take this again to be very largely due to 
the class of work which for the last twenty or 
thirty years has formed the leading feature in 
the sculptural exhibits of Scottish Academy 
Annual Exhibition, where on the shelf allotted 
to this depressing show, bust after bust, and 
small ideal figure after small ideal figure, 
have succeeded and vied with each other in 
monotonous and wearying iteration. When 
we go toa great art centre like Paris, and visit 
the Salon or other art collections there, how 
obviously and forcibly the truth is brought 
home to us that the grand field of the sculptor 
lies, not in the productions of what Mr. Ruskin 
very aptly terms “furniture sculpture,” but in 
the designing and execution of sculpture to 
adorn public buildings, monuments to immor- 
talise great men and commemorate brave 
deeds or great events in national history. 

That our painters and sculptors know little, 
and care less, about architecture is an undis- 
puted and melancholy fact; but to those of 
them who have studied their art, it should be 
abundantly patent that in their arts when 
used in relation to architecture—that is, in 
executing sculptured decorations and mural 
paintings—lies the best sphere of the sculptors’ 
and painters’ usefulness, so far as the educa- 
tion of the masses is concerned. And they 
should remember that it is in connection with 
works of this character, works that did not 
appeal to cliques or classes, but to humanity 
at large, that all the great artists, men such 
as Michael Angelo, are known to us of this 
generation. Of course, the sculptors here may 
not be altogether to blame for their lack of 
appreciation of what I consider is their true 
art through the fact that in the ranks of our 
academicians, sculptors are, like architects, in 
a very smallminority. The Scotch Academy’s 
fatherly regard is lavished largely and 
munificently upon painting, and no space 
seems wide enough to allow of the paternal 
embrace. Towards sculpture and architecture 
it turns a cold, unsympathetic eye, and treats 
them as insignificant brats of the muses family, 
and keeps the one for filling up odd corners or 
making a centre to a group of palms, and the 
other is granted the high honour of the con- 
demned cell, which is generally more appre- 
ciated as being a corner where at last the 
poor victim gets a rest from the glaring 
heterogeneous massof colour as shown by some 
of our up-to-date impressionists. 


To look at the earlier examples there 
is of course the one example that stands par 
excellence above all others, the Parthenon 
Frieze. There is no other piece of sculpture 
that-there are more replicas of in our schools 
of art, the young sculptor is taught to look up 
to and revere it, and it is, one should always 
remember, sculpture that has been executed 
in relation to architecture ; and not only that, 
but from authorities on the subject I under- 
stand that it was executed in position. But 
this was the case with most of the Greek 
sculpture. There is not, I think, one piece of 
antique sculpture that has been handed down 
to us that was not carefully studied as to its 
architectural surroundings, and the greater 
number were used in connection with one or 
other of the temples. 

There can be no doubt whatever that they 
saw the desirability and necessity of surround- 
ing themselves by work pregnant with thought 
and great in beauty, which would attract and 
please the eye and elevate and instruct the 
mind. 

In their sculpture as in their architecture 
the Greeks had a very characteristic form. 
One of their greatest beauties is the way in 
which they manipulated folds of drapery gene- 
rally clinging rather closely to the figure; it 
was modelled in a series of repeating lines, 
forming and carrying out the lines of the 
composition. This is very strongly shown 
in some of their bas-reliefs. In their orna- 
ment, the same thing applied. Their use 
of the flower, egg and dart, or acanthus leaf 
is always marked by what we might call the 
liney effect. Then the Greek also used that 
fine combination of figure and ornamental 
sculpture, the caryatide, as seen at the Temple 
of Erectheum. It is in the South of Europe 
that sculpture seems to have had its home. 
In the earlier centuries, when we come from 
Greece eastwards, we strike Italy, the very 
name of whose capital—Rome—seems to spell 
sculpture whenever it is mentioned. The 
sculpture in the early ages here designed and 
executed by the Romans differed from the 
Greeks in the same respects as their architec- 
ture. It was not so refined, and much bolder. 
Their figure work poses were often very intri- 
cate and more voluptuous in comparison 
with the always simple pose of the Greek 
figure. Their drapery effects had the same 
characteristic crossing folds, and generally did 
not following the lines of the composition. 
As in figure, so it was with their ornament ; 
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the acanthus was broader, not so liney and 
spikey ; egg and dart rounder, and so on 
throughout. { 

' As regards the later mediwval work, it is in 
the south of Europe generally and in Italy 
more particularly that the best examples will 
be found. There we have sculpture in all its 
different phases, the ideal figure or group, 
used in connection with architecture, and 
such grand and impressive workas the Ghiberti 
gates and the work of Michael Angelo and the 
later Renaissance. In Michael Angelo we have 
a man whos every name acts as a crushing blow 
against any argument that architectural sculp- 
ture is not the highest branch of that art. We 
all know the glorious memorials he has left be- 
hind, such as the facade of the Spado Palace at 
Rome, where the delicate and refined treat- 
ment of the sculptural decorations seems so 
much a part of the whole design, that one 
cannot help seeing how much sculpture may 
do for a building when properly used. 

Another great master of this time was 
Della Robbia; his Madonna subjects and pedi- 
ments have held their own long after their 
originator left the scenes of his labours. How 
miserably poor and insignificant is some of our 
present work of the same character and 
material when compared with it. 

Coming further north, we find in France 
that the medieval sculpture is lavished on the 
ecclesiastical buildings. How beautiful are 
some of the medieval French doorways in 
their sculpture. At Chartres and Reims 
Cathedrals the. classic. influence is shown 
especially on the figure work. At Rheims the 
drapery has been treated in the exact manner 
of the ancient Greeks—a mass of what one 
might term lines running to'a point. In later 
times we get more evidence of how the French 
have considered sculpture as almost indispen- 
sable in working out a design, as seen in the work 
at the Louvre. In one pavilion there is 
not one piece of the sculptural decoration that 
one can call a stock design from the fine frieze 
work up to the crowning group.on the top 
pediment; the whole is studied in proportion 
to the surrounding architecture, and al- 
though there is a fair amount of sculpture 
on the front, yet it does not seem in any way 
overloaded. _ Therein, I think, lies the great 
secret of sculptural decoration. 

Before departing from this period of work 
[ should like to call attention to one of the 
finest examples of a fountain, of which there 
are so many in Paris, where architecture and 
sculpture have been blended together and 
produced:a grand result—that is, the Fountain 
of St. Michael. 

Germany is not so good as France. ‘The 
sculptural decoration there is always to my 
mind carelessly designed as regards proportion 
in relation to the surrounding details, th ough 
some of the heraldic and ribbon work, as seen 
at Nuremburg, is exceptionally fine. 

In our own country we have not many 
examples of the older work, most of them 
having been destroyed by the religious 
fanatics of our middle ages, though when we 
come a little later we have some very fine 
examples, such as Wren’s London Churches. 
He, unappreciated as he was at the time, 
knew the value of sculpture in knowing where 
not to put it; and some of the ornamental 
and figure work of this period was well 
studied and artistic. When we come to 
Adam’s work in a later age we find a distinct 
Greek tendency, the ornament having much 
less projection and more refinement. In Edin- 
burgh there are many interesting examples of 
it. I am sure few can enter St. Andiew 
Square without unconsciously letting their 
eyes rest on that stately building, the British 
Linen Company Bank, one of the few public 
buildings in Edinburgh that you feel to be com- 


pleted. Not overloaded by any means with © 


sculpture, it appeals in its entirety to the in- 
telligent eye as a work designed by an artist 
who thoroughly understood the position which 
sculpture should occupy in relation to archi- 
tecture. I may also just mention as other 
satisfactory examples the Commercial Bank in 
George Street, with its imposing and com- 
pleted pediment ; and lastly, but not least by 
any means, the College of Physicians, in 
Queen Street, with its chaste and refined 


_ arrange artistic matters. 
National Opera House and the Hotel de Ville. 
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facade. This always impresses me as a beauti- 
ful example of the result obtained when 
architecture and sculpture are harmoniously 
wedded together. Of course, it goes without 
saying that sculpture outside a building 
should tell in symbolical, yet easily understood 
language the uses contemplated forthe building: 
But we have one or two examples which do 
not convey to anyone the idea of what they 
represent. One example in particular is the 
Scotch Academy Galleries. Think how 
different the case would be if each pediment 
were filled with sculpture, a frieze behind the 
columns or groups on pedestals at the corners. 
of the building, giving an unmistakeable 
indication of the purposes and the uses for 
which the building was erected. I have 
reason to believe that such sculptural treat- 
ment formed part of the architect’s original 
idea. The very fact that this building—one 
which surely of all others should have been 
completed with all the appropriate sculptural 
accessories—has been left so conspicuously 
plain shows the spirit of indifference towards 
sculpture that was abroad at the time when it 
was being built, an indifference which unfortu- 
nately has been perpetuated to the present 
day. Had this building been erected in 
France for a similar purpose our Continental 
neighbours would have employed the best 
sculptors to breathe the breath of life into its 
great voiceless, silent body; in one pediment 
most likely introducing a group of figures 
representing Painting, another . representing 
Sculpture, and a third Architecture, while 
Literature and Music would be illustrated as 
indicating the source whence so many artists 
draw the inspiration that gives birth to and 
animates the work of their hands. Such 
work as I have just described is what all true 
sculptors would consider the best of work— 
work on which a French sculptor of the highest 
excellence would put forth his greatest effort 
to produce something worthy of the subject 
and. creditable to his name. 

If it should seem to some that I am, on the 
subject of sculpture, unduly extolling our 
friends across the Channel, let me remind 
them that art has made itself a tremendous 


_ power in that nation; a Nationa! Association 


of artists, architects, sculptors, and painters 
Just imagine the 


providing work for some two hundred of the 
best sculptors, and you will understand the 
magnificent groups with which these buildings 
are adorned, an experience I hardly expect 
we, in this country, will ever gain. Of course, 
I know the architecture is perhaps not what 
everyone likes, but it is always good academic 
stuff and not the production of a man who is 
ignorant of half the essential points of design, 


‘backed up by officials who have no ideas on 


art, except economy. An example of this was 
not long ago brought to light in connection 
with the Museum of Science and Art in 
Chambers Street, where, when it was proposed 
to go on with the sculpture for the building, 
the Government officials in London tried to 
regain possession of the money which had 
been put aside for the purpose by the original 
votes for the building, doubtless striving to 
appear before the chiefs of their departments 
as careful economists in saving a sum which 
had already been voted by Government. For- 
tunately, the strong protests that were made 
prevailed, and the edifice was reluctantly 
allowed to be completed by the execution of 
the allegorical sculpture according to the 
original design, Authorities seem to ignore 
the fact that we can be taught by the sense of 
sight as well as by the sense of hearing, the 
one sense being kept in co-operation with the 
other. A leading sculptor, speaking on this 
subject at the Art Congress held in Edinburgh 
in 1889, said :—“ It can by no means be main- 
tained that the present condition of things is the 
fault of architects. On the contrary, all those 
who have relation with them have their sym- 
pathies constantly appealed to when they see 
the architect’s designs destroyed, his ideas 
defaced, his intentions of beauty made mean 
and voiceless, by the unintelligent decrees of 
local committees and governments, whose 
barren utilitarianism and vicious economy are 
utterly opposed to the purposes of art.” 


Well, we have had a good deal of what 
should not be done. Let us look at what 
examples we have of the present time, and I 
think it will be agreed thata modern combina 
tion of architecture and sculpture is found Dr. 
Anderson’s National Portrait Gallery in Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Here we have not only a 
fitting home for the examples of Scottish art, 
but it tells its story to visitors. They see all 
the famous Scotchmen of bygone years placed — 
in the outside niches and they will be handed 
down to future generations by these memorials 
when other artistic works of a different kind 
may be lost or destroyed. At the principal 
doorway are the allegorical panels of the Arts, 
the Scots’ Arms, and, crowning all, the figure— 
of Scotland, shielding and encouraging art. 
Let us hope that this building will do some-_ 
thing towards educating those in authority — 
who have the ordering of our public edifices in © 
the direction of their ceasing to deny to archi- 
tecture the company of her sister art. i 

In London there has been erected quite — 
recently one of the best examples of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, both excellently de- 
signed and executed, and the whole combined 
producing a dignified and harmonious design, 
the only fault being that the site is so placed 
that the public will pass quite near it without 
knowing that at their side is a lesson on art 
which would perhaps teach them to think 
with a recognised authority on art who says, 
“A great building decorated in a great manner 
is the supreme achievement of art. It is 
greater than any isolated picture or statue, 
and I am convinced that it is even also 
greater than any building, however great, 
which is not so decorated.” I refer to the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Moor 

‘gate Place, London. The sculpture here was 
executed by two of our foremost sculptors, 
Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A., and-the late Hai 

Bates, A.R.A‘, as noted in the letterpress 
of the book published on this building; it 
says: “A dignified building of monumental 

character has been the chief aim, and, as i 
_ all classic buildings, a certain uniformity ane 


i 
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regularity of parts. is observed in the main 
_ features; but interest and vitality are secured 
by the change of detail and’ variation of the 
’ smaller parts.” The upper storey is regularly 
. divided by an order of a plain and: substantial 
character, through the lower part of which 
| passes a rich frieze, 140 feet in length. This 
‘frieze, the work of Mr, Hamo ‘Thornycroft, 
_B.A,, representing those varied interests which 
look to the chartered accountants for financial 
. guidance and order, is one of the chief feat 
‘of the building, and forms an integral pa 
the design.’ It is a noble work, ably conce 
_and admirably carried out, and should go 
towards encouraging a more extensive us 
really good sculpture by sculptors’ of 
standing. There are also the fine ca 
_groups by Bates, and the figure of j 
crowning the oriel by Thornycroft. — Ny 
’ Another class of work on which I we 
like to say something is monumental sculp 
as exemplified by the public monument 
our streets and squares. During the firs 
of the present century the regulation 
ment consisted of the representative fi 
attired in classic costume, while in later 
it was modelled in ordinary dress, nearl 
statues being erected on pedestals as plai 
severe as it is possible to design. In th 
of an artist like Chantrey this was usv 
success, as that very fine statue of 
standing at the junction of Frederick 
with George Street shows. But, as 
consider it forms as most uninteresti 
of memorial. And this is more espec 
case where, repeated so often as_ 
Edinburgh, it becomeg monotonous 
highest degree, and consequently — 
the attention of the inhabitants li 
than the lamp posts they are 
passing. When a memorial statue 
in Edinburgh, all interest seems to 
moment it is placed in its allotted 
This is probably owing to the 
making a portrait-statue, stand 
isolated position, of a decorative a 
ing character. I presume that n 
_ who have given the subject any 
tion, will be ready to admit 
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much greater variety of treatment in 
_ this matter‘ is loudly called for, and that 
it would be far more artistic and effective 
were groups of sculpture erected to com- 
-memorate the deeds of the men we wish 
to immortalise. But, unfortunately, com- 
mittees rise up and assert themselves, and lay 
_ down such laws to the sculptor as leave him 
little margin in which to give effect to his own 
ideas. 

_ When it was first resolved to commemorate 
the worth and eminence of the late Dr. 
Wm. Chambers, as an individual, a public 
man and a citizen of Edinburgh, the first 
proposal was that this should be done by 
erecting a monument bearing his recumbent 
effigy in a.memorial chapel at St. Giles’ 
Cathedral. One would have thought that 
there could not have been a more beautifully 
appropriate method of commemorating the 
man to whom the restoration of the cathedral 


is entirely due. By removing the obnoxious 
partition walls, and disinterring the original 
_ details from the uncouth and cumbrous dirt in 
_ which by ignorance and carelessness they had 
been buried, and thus presenting a resurrected 
_* cathedral wearing all its grand original linea- 
ments, he did a work for his country and for 
the city which will ensure for him the remem- 
- brance and gratitude of many and many a 
generation to come. Now what could pos- 
sibly have been a more fitting consummation 
to taking a friend (but a stranger to the 
city) on a tour of inspection through the “long- 
drawn aisle and fretted vault” than finally to 
turn tothe memorial chapel, and, pointing to 
the monument, say: “There is the effigy of 
the large-minded, open-handed man who 
made it the crowning work of his long and 
_well-spent life to sweep from the building 
around you the accumulations of centuries of 
Vandalism and ignorance, and gave it back to 
his country in all its pristine grandeur and 
purity of detail.” 
 But* the} inevitable committeeman stopped 
GGG 


the way, and his ignorance, backed up by 
doggedness, scored a most deplorable success. 
He scouted as preposterous the beautiful and 
becoming. idea I have described, and 
triumphantly clenched and drove home his 
victory with the Doric exclamation, “ Wha 
ever saw Dr. Chambers Jyin’ on his back ?” 


(To be concluded.) 


Workmen’s Dwellings for Highgate,— 
Tenders, amounting to £13,639, have been 
accepted for the erection of sixty artisans’ 
dwellings at Highgate by the Hornsey 
District Council. The total cost of the 
scheme, including land and roads, will be 
£16,700. 


A New School for Boys at Worcester has 
been erected at acost of about £1,300. The 
main school-room is 45ft. by 22ft.,and provides 


accommodation for ninety-six boys. There 
are two classrooms, 22ft. by 15ft., giving 
accommodation for thirty-two boys. Access to 
these class-rooms is obtained from the sckool- 
ground opposite the school-room. At the 
opposite end to the class-rooms there are a 
cap-room and a lavatory, approached from the 
entrance vestibule. Messrs. Henry Rowe and 
Sons, were the architects, and Messrs. J. Wood 
and Sons, of Worcester, were the builders. 


Mr. Thomas Bonnar died last Wednesday 
at his house, 7, Ann Street, Edinburgh. He 
was the senior partner of the firm of Thomas 
Bonnar and Son, decorators and art designers, 
of 58, George Street, Edinburgh. He had a 
keen appreciation and knowledge of art in all 
its aspects. In addition to papers contributed 
to antiquarian, architectural and art societies, 
Mr. Bonnar wrote a biography of George 
Meikle Kemp, the designer of the Scott Monu- 
ment, who was his uncle by marriage. Latterly 
he took an active part in obtaining the charter 
of the Imperial Institute of British Decorators. 
He was in his fifty-ninth year. 
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NOTES ON THE WORK OF AN 
ITALIAN ARTIST ONCE HONOURED 
IN ENGLAND. 


By ALFREDO MELANTI, 


NGLAND has often honoured loyally the 

4 genius of Italian art. For instance, there 
is Inigo Jones, admirer of Palladio and the 
diffuser in England of the Palladian theories ; 
and then more recently Sir Christopher Wren 
has induced among English people a continual 
interest in Italian art. Perhaps it may be 
asked what Wren had to do with it, and T 
reply that Wren had a great deal to do with 
it, inasmuch as the architect of St. Paul’s was 
very strongly impressed by Cavalier Bernieno 
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when he met him at Paris; and, again, Wren 
studied under Pietro Lescot and Filiberto de 
YOrme. Having said this, it is quite unneces- 
sary to speak of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, or of 
Ruskin’s enthusiasm for Venice, or yet of the 
great interest of the English in the conserva- 
tion of Italian artistic patrimony. My object 
here is to recall briefly an artist who iv is 
possible might be forgotten in England, as he 
has almost been in Italy. Is:peak of Benedetto 
Pistrucci who gained a great reputation in the 
English metropolis, where he left diverse 
works of inexpressible taste and fineness. 

Benedetto Pistrucci was born at Rome on 
May 24th, 1783. He was a pupil of the 
celebrated Academy of St. Luke, in which 
taught Raffaello Mengs, an enemy and an im- 
placable critic of the Rococo style. 

Even in his first steps upon the highway of 
art Pistrucci was a very able modeller, and at 
the age of seventeen he could engrave in hard 
stone as none other at that age. Whilst still 
very young he executed with such precision 
the great cameo representiuy t .e Aput.cois 
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of Augustus, that it was believed by Baron 


Denon, of the Imperial Museum of Paris, to 


have been a work of great value. 

It was Bonelli who wished to bring Pistrucci 
to England, but circumstances obliged the 
Roman artist to remain longer in Paris, where 
he had the modelling in wax of the retreat of 
the great Emperor. 

Three months after the catastrophe of 
Waterloo, and the entry of the allies into 
Paris, Pistrucci resolved to go to London, 
where, by good fortune, he was commis- 
sioned to execute a portrait of Sir Joseph 
Banks. I say by good fortune, because, 
while in the house of Sir Joseph Banks, he met 
the celebrated antiquary, Payne Knight, who, 
in the presence of Pistrucci, judged a certain 
cameo belonging to Sir Joseph as being of 
Greek workmanship. ‘See here,” remarked 
the antiquary, “this is how the Grecian artist 
worked; how beautiful, how delicately exe- 
cuted!”? To such exclamations as_ these 
Pistrneci could not resist a smile. “ But, my 
dear sir,” said he, “you are mistaken; this 
cameo was executed: by me, and if you just 
glance between the leaves which are inter- 
laced in a crown upon the head of Flora, you 
will see the initials of my name.” ‘In spite”of 
this, however, the antiquary would not be per- 
suaded. “Very well, then,” replied Pistrucci, 
“T will do another like it,’ which*he did; and 
that cameo was acquired by Mr. Henry Hamil- 


ton, and Payne Knight was convinced. In his, 
will Payne:Knight left to the British Museum’ 


the whole of his priceless collection, among 
which is the celebrated cameo of Flora, which 
even now is so much admired as a piece of 
Greek workmanship. || 

In 1816 the Roman artist, at the request of 
the head of the Mint, cut in hard stone the 
originals of the dies for the coinage. After 
this he was nominated head engraver of the 
Mint, and executed the dies for the coinage 
of George III. and George IV. 

Pistrueci succeeded admirably as a die 
engraver, yet it was only in 1816 that he set 
up as such. 

In consequence of the great victory of 1815, 
George IV. ordered that a medal should be 
struck in commemoration of so memorable an 
event. Flaxman, who enjoyed -a stupendous 


renown, was chosen to design the medal. 
Pistrucci was given the work of engraving it. 
Either from pride or the laudable sentiment 
of dignity, the head engraver of the Mint re- 
fused the work of engraving the medal of 
Flaxman. It seemed to him that he should be 
not only the engraver but the designer of the 
medal ; and he designed a model. This gave 
so much satisfaction that the Roman artist 
was charged with its execution, and was after- 
wards nominated chief engraver of the medals 
to His Britannic Majesty. However, some 
hitch occurred which spoiled the effect of the 
triumph, so that the work, though commenced, 
was soon abandoned by Pistrucci, who in 1839 
left the English capita] and returned to his ’ 
own country. Whilst in Rome he was offered 
the post of chief engraver of the Roman Mint. 
Very shortly after this, however, he returned 
to London. But he no longer enjoyed that 
satisfaction which, in the past, rendered so 
genial his sojourn in that great and populous 
city. : eee y 
‘Therefore he retired to Windsor, where, far 
from the roar of the metropolis,-he took up. 
once more his work upon the Waterloo medal. 
Circumstances, however, had changed, and the 
public regarded the battle of Waterloo under. 
a different light. George IV. had intended to. 
have the medal executed in gold and to offer a: 
modél to each of the Allied Sovereigns, and 
also to the great commanders, Wellington and; 
Bliicher. Others were to be struck in silver 
and others in bronze. An account of this, 
celebrated work was given in the “ Illustrated’ 
London News” of June 22nd, 1861. pe} 
Pistrucci worked at Windsor for about twelve’ 
years—years of close application, since the 
Roman artist was accustomed to work fourteen’ 
hours per day. He also practised statuary, 
executing several busts in marble, among which 
was one of the Count Pozzo di Borgo, Russian 
Ambassador in London, and also one of the 
Duke of Wellington... — ey 
Benedetto Pistrucci died at Englefield Green 
on September 16th, 1855... At Rome, in the 
Academy of St. Luke, may be seen the casts of 


_the Waterloo medal. Many of his precious 


wax models are in the possession of his family, 
to whom many offers have been made for their 


| purchase. Among the many | groups and 


Picturesque Cities & Monasteri 


| other crowned. heads and princes. 
interior is the Chapel of Belem, whic 


figures in wax, I must mention Napoleon Tig 
the Coronation of Queen Victoria, George IV 
in Ireland, George IV. in Hanover, the Empr 
Eugenie in England, and an equestrian fign 
of George IV. ve 

Such was then, briefly, Benedetto Pistrucci, 
who lived in an epoch when the classical taste 
was universally robust, and of which taste he 
was one of the greatest representatives in 
England. : oe 
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By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


(Continued from page 355, No. CCXXXII.) — 
n the house of the Conde de Villariezo, which 
was built in the tenth century, the great 
Alvaro de Luna was imprisoned. In the 
town hall, a building in the Plaza Mayor, is a 
collection of antiquities, which include some 
ancient metal and enamel work, Moorish 
arches, and sculptured tombs, and the 
bones of the Cid enclosed in a sort of urn ma 
of walnut wood. ‘The principal gate of the 
city is the Arco de Santa Maria. it is a por 
tion of the ancient Gothic fortifications, a: 
was decorated by Charles V. with his own 
statue, surrounded by five others of Bur- 
galese worthies. grouped in niches. These 
worthies are Diego Porcelos, who founded the 
city in 884, Fernan Gonzalez, The Cid, Nui 
Rasura, and Lain Calvo, the last two judges in 
the period before Gonzalez. h3 ee 
Passing out under this gate and crossing the 
river Arlanzon, ore reaches the Msplanade 
gardens laid out with walks under the shade of 
tall trees. A little way on, following the road te 
Valladolid, the convent of Las Huelgas appears 
It was founded by Alfonso VIII. in 1180 f 
his Queen, Leonora, daughter of Henry I 
England, on the site of some pleasure grounds, 
whence the name. The church was consecrated 
in 1279, and was the work of Ferdinand 
Santo, It is good, pure Gothic, but: has 
much added to and altered. It contain 
gilded iron pulpit, destitute of stru 
steps, with repoussé panels, from which 
Vincent Ferrers preached. The cliurch als 
contains the banner of Alfonso VIII. whi 
waved at Las Navas de Tolusa, Through 
grating one looks into the nun’s ehoi 
high mass on Sundays tke nuns may be s 
seated in the finely carved stalls, but no 
any other time. The abbesses used to 
most powerful, aud were inferior in dignit 
no one save the queen, having power of 
and death over the dwellers on their ¢x 
‘property. ~The building was” intended 
burial house for the Kings of Castile, an 
are the.tombs of Alfonso VII., Alfonso 
and his queen. Alfonso the Wise, Enriq 
and others. In this church took place 
anarriage of the Infante: de Ja (Cerda 
Blanche, daughter of St. Louis of’ Fiance 
which were preseut the Kings of Cz 
Aragon, and Nayarre, the Moorish K 
Granada, Prince Edward of England 
Henry ,III.), the Empress of Constan 
the French Dauphin, and twenty or 


ina sort of transition style, betwee 
and Moorish,and a cloister called La Cl 
a part of the founder's palace. Ther 
chapel of Santiago a figure of the sai 
moves its arms by mneans of springs, ' 
some occasions placed the crown on 
of Spanish monarchs, and in the saci 
pretty little fountain in the centre of a 

Turning the other way, at a 
about two miles, is La Cartuja, the 
convent of Miraflores. which date 
It was built on the site of 
Enrique III. by his son Juan, 
burial place, but having been b 
was}restored by Enrique IV., a: 
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angles are placed small seated figures. 


88 by Isabella the Catholic, after designs by 

uan de Colonia in florid Gothic. She also 
raised the magnificent retablo, the Coro, and 
_ the sepulchre of her parents, which is one of 
the wonders of the world. The sculptor was 
Maestro Gil de Siloe, the father of the Diego 
who designed the staircase in the cathedral, 


and it was completed in 1493. Here lie Juan II. 
and his second wife, Isabella, and his son 


the Infante Alonso, who. died at Cardenosa 
in 1470, thus opening the succession to his 
sister. The Infante kneels ata priedieu, in front 
of a richly-diapered background. He is within 
a niche, which is bordered by an elaborately 
designed lacework of vine stems and leaves, 
amid which little genii disport themselves. 
On the base are angels supporting coats of 
arms, and rising in front of the effigy and 
occupying niches flanking the arch are smaller 
statues. Above the arched niche the mouldings 
are still more enriched, and the tympanum 
has a small group sculptured in high relief. 
The point of the arch, which is ogee in shape 
and enriched with wonderful crockets, rises to 
a sort of pinnacle, as do the side piers, all 
bearing figure sculpture, the space behind 
them being filled with panelling. It is 
protected by a wrought iron grille, enriched 
with armorial bearings in colour. 

In front of the high altar is the monument 
to Ferdinand II. and Isabella, carved in white 


marble, and looking as if it had been made 
yesterday, save for the damage wrought by the 


French. The figures lie side by side, separated 
by a crested and pierced cloison, with a canopy 
at the head and figures of lions at the feet of 
each. The plateau upoa which they rest is of 


the shape of two inter-penetrating squares set 


anglewise to each other, and on the projecting 
From 
each inward angle rises a small shaft bearing 
a standing figure. AH round runs a border 
most elaborately carved and undercut, with 
the same motif of vine leaves and little genii, 


with shields and little angels at the angles. 


The base is also elaborately worked with 


MONUMENT TO DON JUAN AUD I FELLA OF PORTUGAT, 


figures in niches under beautiful canopies, and 
with pierced buttresses, and lions support- 
ing coats of arms and royal crowns. In the 
principal figures the detail of embroidery and 
pattern on the robes and jewel work in collar 
and border is most exquisitely rendered, the 
whole work being just on the line which 
divides extravagance in detail from extreme 
richness. In this case the heads and hands 
of the figures are so well and delicately worked 
that the flesh keeps its place, and the eye goes 
direct to the most important part. The whole 
monument is surrounded with a well designed 
railing, with standards of pierced work at 
each angle surmounted by prickets for tapers. 
It is crowned with a pierced cresting of most 
beautiful design, enriched with coats of arms 
at intervals, which are coloured. 

The reredos, though on the whole an im- 
pressive work, and containing a specially fine 
crucifix, is scarcely architectonic enough in its 
design, and looks almost as if made at two 
different times. The crucifix is surrounded by 
a circle of angels, the quarters being filled in 
with scenes from. the Passion. ‘The rest is 
covered with subjects contained in circles, and 
with many standing figures beneath canopies, 
the whole being surrounded by an elaborate, 
lace-like border i interrupted at the top by more 
figures under canopies. It was finished in 
1499, and gilt with gold brought from America 
in the second journey of Columbus. The fine 
prior’s stall was carved by Martin Sanchez in 
1488. The church is divided into three parts 
by rejas—the monks’ choir, the lay brothers’ 
choir, and the part allotted to the people. 


British Archeological Association. — 
The members of the British Archzological 
Association met in congress for several days 
last week, at Buxton, and visited various 
places of interest around the town, addresses 
being given on the history and architec- 
ture of each. Papers on various subjects were 
also read. 
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ARCHITECT v. ARTIST.* 


By J. JERMAN, F.R.I.B.A 


qs this short paper my desire is to investi- 
gate the particular object in view which 
actuates many architects of the present day 
in tacking on a lot of subordinate titles and 
qualifying expressions to the distinguished 
and comprehensive title of “‘ Architect.” There 
are many varieties of qualifying titles, all, I 
assume, more or less intended to “ catch the 
eye” of the public; in plain language, an 
aggressive advertisement pure and simple. It 
would be out of place in a short paper to 
attempt to state and consider the number of 
appellations actually used by the architectural 
and allied professions. Before going into actual 
definitions, one may refer to the rigid line 
drawn by artists themselves in the departments 
of graphic art. A sculptor, a painter, an 
engraver, as a rule, considers his own depart- 
ment sufficient for his concentrated efforts. 
I say as a rule, because there have been, and 
always will be, notable examples of men, great 
in every sense of the word, whose powers ‘have 
enabled them to excel in more than one of the 
recognised branches of art. I need only here 
refer to Raphael and Michael Angelo as 
notable examples. In these modern days, 
however, 


A Professional Man’s Particular Sphere 
of Work 


becomes more limited, and he is, more or less, 
strictly tied down to the sphere of his own 
operations, the only opportunities of indivi- 
dualising his work, as a rule, being to specialise 
in one or more departments. This tendency to 
specialise, as far as my experience is concerned, 
limits the practice, and prevents the special 'st 
from standing on all fours with the man who 
has an “all round” knowledge of the profes- 


* A paper read before the Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Society. 


LA CARTUJA, BURGOS, 
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sion. I hold, however, that it is not possible to 
separate the divisions of an architect’s work. 
The preparation of drawings‘and designs, how- 
ever skilfully and artistically executed, does 
not make an architect, and per contra, the 
knowledge of construction and business matters 
alone does not fulfil the conditions necessary 
for making an architect. It may be urged that 
no person would seriously contend that one 
who has the necessary skill in draughtsman- 
ship alone would pose as an architect—yet 
there are many who would leave the “business” 
part of the professional work in other hands— 
holding that the working out of formule, the 
nature of materials, the superintendence of 
work and the preparation of accounts can well 
be left to others. This tone of mind seems to 
be the prevailing one amongst many who wish 
to rid our profession of 
The “ Business ” Side. 

It seems to me that such a position is unten- 
able, and that there is no parallel to sucha 
position in other professions. Itmay be urged 
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to detract from the important duties following 
on the development and execution of any 
building. The public have a very general idea 
that making “catchy” designs is the chief quali- 
fication of an architect, often forgetting the 
serious responsibilities devolving on architects 
in bringing: their work to a successful issue ; 
itis probably not such 
' “Taking ” Work, 

but infinitely more professional in the best 
sense of the word. It may be well at this stage 
to see what are the respective descriptions of 
each :— 

Architect. We are told that the word means 
chief of the works, i.c., chief builder. He isa 
professor of the art of building, skilled in 
planning and designing buildings. One writer 
observes “ that the study of Architecture is to 
be ranked among the highest branches of 
human knowledge, has dignified the excellent 
among its professors, and has enlisted in its 
ranks enlightened men from every class of 
society.” Grinlt says: “an architect is a 
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that engineers sub-divide their work into 
mechanical, electrical, naval, and other sorts of 
engineers. This, however, is only a differentia- 
tion of work, all based on the same leading 
principles. But the divorce, the entire separa- 
tion of the smaller branches of our profes- 
sion, seems to me to be an impossible condition, 
as the preparation of the design and the execu- 
tion thereof, is, and should be, inseparable if 
one master mind is to fulfil the whole work. 
The tendency to treat the designer as an inde- 
pendent and superior individual unnecessarily 
puffs up one phase of our work and endeavours 


person competent to design and superintend 
the execution of any building.” 

Artist. Now as to the artist, he is broadly 
speaking the professor of an art, and is distin- 
guished from the workman. An artist 
is one who professes or practises a liberal 
art; hence the mason, carpenter, smith, 
decorator, cabinet-maker, are artizans, but the 
architect, sculptor, painter, engraver, &c., are 
artists. 

The word “ Artist ” has been used in rather 
a loose manner, and it follows that the honour- 
able title of-artist should only be allowed to 


such who practise a liberal art after a libera} 
manner. From this it appears to me that — 


An Architect Should be an. Artist 


- in the broad sense of the word, seeing that he is 


a professor of one of the fine arts, which he prac- 
tises as an art; he does not mix up his work 
with trade, or lower it by assimilating it with 
the most sordid parts of commerce. In this 
sense “Artist” is a comprehensive term in- 
cluding many professions studying the fine 
arts, of which architecture is one. Why then 
introduce the term at all, seeing that the 
exact position of an architect is so well defined : 
Cannot we be content with the comprehensive 
title of architect? Is it necessary to throw ¢ 
sort of glamour over the title by incorporating 
artist with architect, as if that could adc 
lustre to an already famous title? The fact i 
apparent that the profession of architecture 1 
a complex one, and I cannot do better to illus 
trate this than by giving the pith of 


Mr. Norman Shaw’s Argument 


in his famous letter to the Times, summariset 
as follows:—That architecture is an art 01 
precisely the same footing as painting an 
sculpture ; that artistic qualities make a1 
architect ; that the scientific construction 
already exists in the engineer, the busines 
man in the surveyor and commission agent 

So that if the public want an “artistic” wor 
of architecture, they must employ three mer 
not one as hitherto, namely :—The artist t 
design, the engineer to construct, and th 
surveyor to do the “business.” But which i 
architect is not clear ! : 

All this “one-sided” view of an architect 
work is reflected in the exhibitions of th 
Royal Academy, where it is exceedingly raz 
to see an architectural drawing, the exhibit 
for the most part being by 

Professional Draughtsmen 
(“artists”), who work for architects, met 
pictures, more or less true to the results. T 
return to our subject: Architecture is an ai 
as well as a science, and the architect wh 
holds he is chiefly artist, or all artist, ignore 
the factor which helps to make the whole. 

To sum up:—I wish to state (1) that add 
tions or qualifications to the title of architec 
is altogether unnecessary; (2) that th 
assumption of such titles as artist-architec 
or specialist, on the purely art side of the pro 
fession, detracts from the dignity and con 
pleteness of the title of architect; (3) thé 


the artistic faculty, fully allied to trained co1 


structive ability, together give the qualific: 
tions necessary for making a true architect. 


The Birmingham Association of M 
chanical Engineers visited London recent! 
to inspect some of the engineering worl 
and objects of engineering interest. The 
inspected the Blackwall Tunnel and the worl 
of Messrs. Maudslay, Sons and Field, Ltd., wk 
are supplying the Belleville boilers to a larg 
number of battleships. After dinner a vis 
was paid to the works of Messrs. Humphre 
Tennant and Co., who are building some lar 
marine engines for the Japanese Governmen 
and subsequently to the Tower Bridge, 3 
mission having been secured to inspect # 
machinery. j 

The Excavators in the Roman Foru 
discover something of antiquarian ran 


nearly every day. A discovery of important 
was made recently by Signor Giacomo Boni: 
the Forum, on the site of the Basilica Mmili 
Five or six huge blocks of white marble wel 
found in the positions which they must hav 
occupied since falling from the fagade of tl 
original structure. One of these block 
which is broken into two parts, bears a 
inscription, stating that the Basilica we 
restored in the fourteenth year of the reig 
of Augustus by Tiberius, son of Augustus, an 
nephew of Divus Julius Cesar. The discover 
of this important fragment on the outskirts 
the area now in course of excavation Co. 
stitutes evidence that the remainder of tk 
edifice will shortly be brought to light. Som 
of the blocks discovered bear traces of fir 
Several columns of red Egyptian granite wi 
also unearthed on the same spot, ¥ 
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DESIGN BY “PIPPA.” 


b- 


Awe reproduce this week in one of our 
’ inset plates the design for a Country 
House submitted by Messrs. W. L. Dowton 
and Alick Horsnell (“Pippa”) in our recent 
competition. The following explanatory notes 
accompanied the design :— 

Grounp Foor contains the following rooms 
and offices:—Dining room, study, boudoir, 
hall sitting-room, with gallery over and ingle 
nook to fireplace, so designed that it may 
well be used as a sitting-room. The stairs 
are so placed so as to lead up to the bay 
window, the floor of bay being level with the 
‘landing. The bay could be utilised for com- 
fortable window seats. The main entrance 
is at the other end of hall, and opens into 


same from a paved porch. To the right of | 


the entrance there is a lavatory and w.c., 
approached through an archway, which cuts 
them off from the hall. The passage through 
this archway also leads to the kitchen, scullery, 
servants’ offices and back stairs. The scullery 
opens on to a covered way, witha yard adjoining, 

The internal decorations of principal rooms 
will be of simple character, the woodwork 
generally being finished white. 

First Frioor.—This floor contains six bed- 
rooms, and the best bedroom with bath dress- 
ing-room adjoining. There is also another 
dressing-room. ‘The other bath room is so 
placed as to be central with remaining rooms. 
Housemaid’s closet and w.c. 

Artic Froor.—Three bedrooms for servants, 

box room, cistern room. 
_ Note.—The sizes of principal rooms will be 
found to be figured on the drawings. The 
heights are as follows :—Ground floor to ceil- 
ing, 8tt.; first floor, 8ft.; rooms in roof, Sft. 

Drstcn.—The building has been so designed 
as to give it a quaint and picturesque appear- 
‘ance, due care being taken in placing the 
principal rooms so as to command a fine view, 
and as far as possible a warm aspect. 


Matmritaus.—We have providel 18in. ex- . 


ternal walls to front and back elevations up 

to first floor, andthe remainder 14in. all finished 
externally with rough cast. The half-timbered 
projection on S.E. elevation would be con- 
structed in oak and rough cast. 
Note.—Hollow walls can be substituted 
externally if desired. 
The windows, with the exception of the 
bays and entrance windows, are to have wood 
- frames and iron casements, and will be glazed 

with leaded lights. The other windows to 

have stone dressings and iron casements. The 
porch, &c., is to be paved with stone slabs, and 
_a seat is provided at each end of same. The 
pent over porch would be covered with lead. 
' 'The roof will be thatch composed of wheaten 
straw. The chimneys are finished with stone 
caps and bands. 

Froors.—Wood block flooring would be 
used for ground floor rooms, and it is proposed 
to tile such as scullery, larder, w.c., and 
lavatory. 

The yard and coal cellar would be brick on 
edge, 

Estimatep Cost.—Cubie contents of build- 
ing, 56,024 at 8d.—say, £1,880; yard, £50; 
total, £1,930. 


Electric Lighting at Radcliffe.—Colonel 
_ Marsh, R.E., inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry last week at the 
District Council Offices, Radcliffe, into an 
- application made by the Urban District Council 
ot Radcliffe for sanction to borrow £16,000 for 
the purchase of land in Irwell Street, and the 
erection thereon of an electric light station, 
together with distributing mains, &c., the 
_ amount borrowed to be repaid in thirty years. 
There was no opposition. The £16,000 will 
_ cover plant sufficient to run 4,000 eight-candle 
_ power lamps, and the summary is as follows :— 
- Buildings, £2,750; boilers, engines, and dyna- 
mos, £3,702; station electrical plant, £870; 
feeders, distribution mains, <c., £7,060; land, 
£1,100 ; contingencies, £518 ; total, £16,000. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional, or legal 
matters. Questions shoull in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE TO NEIGH- 
BOURING PREMISES. 


To the Editor of Tue Burtpers’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—A. and B. have adjacent plots of build- 
ing land on chief rent. A.,a few years ago 
(twenty perhaps), built a three-storey un- 
cellared workshop close on his side boundary, 
and his footings are only 12in. deep. B., who 
has only just purchased his plot, desires also 
to build right up to his boundary so that the 
two side walls will touch; but cellars are 
wanted, and the foundations will be 5ft. below 
those of A. The land is sand, and possibly 
even with the greatest care some slight damage 
to A.’s gable may result: Will B. be liable ?>— 
Yours, &c¢., M. M. 


Yes, if A.’s house is twenty years old.— 
delay aed, 


MEASURING-UP PLASTERING. 
To the Editor of THE BurILpERS’ JOURNAL. 


FELTHAM. 

Sir,—Will you kindly recommend me a 
work upon measuring-up plastering? I am 
given to understand that four mitres only are 
allowed in a room, and that all others count 
extra. Itis this sort of thing that I wish to 
master.— Yours, &c., SPREAD. 


It was formerly the custom only to count 
mitres above four in a room, but this practice 
is now not always followed. All mitres and 
stop ends should be numbered. Mitres and 
stops over four in number are generally 
charged each at the price of a foot, lineal or 
superficial, of moulding, Instructions in 
measuring plasterers’ work and squaring 
dimensions are given in “ Plastering Plain 
and Decorative,” published by B. 'T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, London. 

WILLIAM MILLAR. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BREWERIES, &c. 
To the Editor of Tor BurnpERS’ JOURNAL. 


CHIPPENHAM, WILTS. 

Srr,—Would you kindly inform me what 
are the best works and their prices on the 
planning and construction of breweries, malt- 
houses, warehouses, &c., from the point of view 
of an architect who wants information of the 
subject ?—Yours, &e. S.W. 

The only book we know of on any of these 
subjects is “ Brewery Construction,” contain- 
ing chapters on breweries and maltings, their 
arrangement, construction, machinery, and 
plant. The author is G. Scammell, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.G.S. The second edition has been revised, 
enlarged, and partly re-written, by F. Colyer, 
Mem. Inst.C.E., Mem.Inst.M.E. The cash 
discount price of the book is 10s. 6d., post 
free, and can be obtained from Mr. B. T. 
Batsford, of 94, High Holborn, W.C.. No 
recent book has been published on the construc- 
tion of warehouses. 


TAKING OFF QUANTITIES. 
To the Editor of Tue BurtpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Lonpon, N.W. 

Srr,—In your review of “The Student’s 
Guide to the practicé of Measuring and 
Valuing Artificers’ Works,” which appeared 
in your issue for July 5th, the following pas- 
sage occurs :—‘In London, particularly, the 
system of ‘taking off’ in trade sequence has 
long been abandoned in favour of the group 
_system.” Will you please explain the “trade 
sequence” and the “ group system ?”—Yours, 
&e., G. 8S. 


An exhaustive reply to this apparently 
simple question could only be given in a series 
| of articles, or an entire volume, devoted to the 
| subject of quantity surveying. Possibly it 


—— 


may suffice, however, for present purposes, to 
state that under the “trade” system quantities 
were “taken off ” almost in bill or specification 
order, trade by trade, little use being made of 
an “abstract.” Some surveyors would even 
go so far as,to follow the specification item by 
item, thinking that thereby the liability to 
error was reduced toa minimum; but in reality 
the possibility of omission was considerable, 
except in works of the very smallest kind. 
Under the “ group” system, which is developed 
differently in different offices, the trades are 
allowed to run into apparent confusion on the 
‘dimension ” sheets, the “abstract” becoming 
of extreme importance for the purpose of 
arrangement into trades for the eventual bill. 
For example, when a doorway and door are 
being taken, they would not be left until 
everything connected with them had been 
“taken otf ’—first, the deduction of brick- 
work, then the relieving arch, the lintol, the 
jamb linings or frame, and the door itself with 
its hinges, lock, and furniture. 


THE REVIEWER. 


OWNERSHIP OF WORKING DRAW- 
INGS AND DETAILED ACCOUNTS. 

To the Editor of Tum BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL. 
CHESTER. 

Sir,—I shall be glad of replies to the 
following :—1, Can u client legally claim the 
original working drawings, specification and 
contract, as soon as he has paid his architect’s 
account tor professional services rendered, but 
before the builder has been paid his balance ? 2, 
Can a client claim these documents if both the 
architect’s and builder’s accounts have been 
settled? 38, Is it usual for an architect to 
furnish detail particulars of his account if 
requested so to do?—Yours, &c., 

Pu wos be 


1, Yes. 2, Yes —H.P.B. 3, Tho request is 
one which it is almost impossible, and cer- 
tainly impolite, to refuse, and which is certain 
to be made by public bodies, if not often by 
private clients—G. A. T. M. 

[We shall be pleased to insert opinions on 
these points from any of our readers who may 
have different views to the above.—Eb. B.J. | 


Errata.—In the article on the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, which appeared in 
our last week’s issue, “ Astin’? Whiting should 
have been “Aston;” Charles “Spinner,” 
“Spooner; and “ Netch ” design, “ Vetch.” 


The Restoration of Sidcup Parish 
Church.—Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chancellor of 
the diocese of Canterbury, held a court last 
Thursday at the parish church, Sidcup, Kent, 
in reference to a faculty for the rebuilding 
and enlargement of the parish church there. 
Several witnesses were examined, and the 
Chancellor gave special directions as to the 
removal of the remains of twenty-one persons, 
and the preservation of over thirty memorial 
tombstones. The work, when completed, will 
cost £10,000. 


A Statue of Washington at Paris.—A 
body of American ladies are desirous of pre- 
senting an equestrian statue of Washington to 
the Municipality of Paris. The monument is 
in bronze, and has been sculptured by Mr. 
Daniel French, the height of the statue, in- 
cluding the pedestal, being close on 10 metres. 
The question is to know where to erect the 
monument. The preference of the donors is 
to have it in the Avenue Bois-de-Boulogne, 
facing the streets Chalgrin and Rude. This 
site the Administration will no doubt grant. 


Hexham Abbey Church.—Mr. Turner, 
Secretary to the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, states that the Society 
examined the fabric of Hexham Abbey Church 
in December last, and forwarded a report on 
its condition to the Rector. The examination, 
Mr. Turner says, revealed a serious state of 
things, several points of weakness having 
produced movements in the building, which it 
is feared are still going on, und which are 
shown by extensive cracks. It was urged in 
the report that the first money expended 
should be devoted to securing the foundations. 
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FOLKESTONE PIER. 


EXTENSION WORKS. 


AN interesting and instructive visit was 
made by over fifty membersand associates 
of the Society of Engineers, last Tuesday week, 
to the Folkestone Pier extension works. These 
works comprise the extension, widening, and 
strengthening of the existing pier, and are 
being carried out from the design and under 
the control of Messrs. Coode, Son, and 
Matthews, Mr. W. Rigby being the contrac- 
tor for the work, Mr. H. T. Ker the resident 
engineer, and Mr. J. Grice the contractor’s 
agent. | 

The existing pier is being extended for a 
length of 900ft., 300ft. of this being in continu- 
ation of the line of the present work, and 
600ft. canted at an angle of 36deg., so as to 
form a sheltering arm. The extension of the 
pier is composed throughout of Portland 
cement concrete blocks, weighing on an aver- 
age seventeen tons, the heaviest blocks used 
being twenty tons. The work is built from a 
staging, covering the width of the pier, in two 
spans of 53ft. The centres of the spans longi- 
tudinally are 40ft. apart. 

When the work covered by the innermost 
bay is completed and the girders are available, 
the staging is taken down and re-erected at 
the outer end. Piles, 18in. square, in clusters 
of four and six, are driven to form dolphins, 
this being accomplished by steam winches 
from cantilever pile engines. Wher the 
dolphins are completed, the lattice . girders, 
which have been removed from the inner end, 
are floated out on a barge and lifted by the 
piling winch into position. The road on top 
of the girders is then laid, and the pile engines 
are ready to be run out for the next bay. 
Upon the top. of the staging there are four 
travellers or Goliaths; the two outer ones, 
from which the diving bells are suspended, 
are capable of dealing with a working load of 
30 tons. The two inner travellers are used for 
block-setting only, and their maximum work- 
ing load in 20 tons, 

The mode of procedure adopted for preparing 
the foundation is as follows: The sand, shingle 
and soft material are removed by 13 cubic 
yard grabs, worked from the 30 ton travellers. 
After the soft material has been removed, the 
bells are lowered, with four men in each, to 
excavate the hard stratum and to level it so 
that the foundation blocks may be set on a 
perfectly level and evenbed. ‘The diving bells 
are 12ft. 9in. by 10ft. 6in. by 6ft. 6in., and 
weigh 26 tons. When the beds have been pre- 
pared, the 20 ton travellers, which in the 
meantime have been working at a higher level, 
are brought forward to set the foundation 
blocks, after which the bells resume work. 

The work is brought up in lengths of about 
60ft. at atime. The blocks in the underwater 
portion of the work are laid block on block 
without mortar joints, and the face blocks are 
joggled together and to the next blocks in 
from the face by round concrete joggles, which 
are deposited in bags by divers. Above 
L.W.O.8.T., the outer blocks are faced with 
granite blockers, and the blocks are bedded in 
mortar and the joints grouted. 

Berthing places for the steamers are pro- 
vided, and these have two landings, one at 
cope level, for use at high tide, and one at 
13ft. below cope level, for use at half and low 
tide. The upper landing is supported by 
greenheart piles, which carry girders to form 
the deck. A sheltering parapet-will be built 
on the west side of the pier, covering the rail- 
way platform, for the protection of passengers 
during rough weather. The level at which the 
pier is now being founded is 34ft. 3in. below 
L.W.O.8.T., and at the extreme end of the 
pier the depth of the foundation will be 42ft. 
below L.W.O.S.T. The total height of pier at 
the head, from foundation to top of parapet, 
will be 86ft. 6in. ee 

The blocks for the pier are made in a yard 
conveniently situated. The concrete is made 
by two of Messent’s mixers, each of one cubic 
yard capacity. It falls from the mixer into a 

_ hopper, from which it drops as required. into 


Decauville wagons, which run on staging fixed 
at a height sufficient to allow the wagons 


to tip freely over the top of the block moulds, | 


The moulds are struck three days after a 
block has been made, and the block, when six 
days old, is lifted by the yard traveller and 
stacked. The blocks remain in the stacking 
ground for four weeks, and are not set in the 
work until they are five weeks old. The 
cement shed has a capacity for 1,300 tons. It 
is divided into 100 ton bins, and each bin is 
large enough to give room for turning. 
Subsequently, the members of the society 
paid a visit to the site of the sinkings for the 
Dover collieries, and went over the works. 


Views and Revicws. 


THE MATRICULATION DIRECTORY. 


This directory for June 1899 has just been 
published, and deals with the examinations of 
the London University for January and June 
1900. The calender for 1898-9 of the Uni- 
versity Correspondence College is bound up 
with the directory. This college is now the 
recognised head of all preparatory institutions 
for candidates for the examinations, and any- 
one going in for them would do well to buy 
the directory, which gives most useful hints 


tothe student. The directory itself contains | 
articles on the matriculation regulations, text | 
books for study, special subjects for January and | 


June 1900, and the papers set at the examina- 
tion held in June last, with solutions to them. 


These solutions must prove very helpful to | 


the student, for they are clearly and well 
written. 

“The London Matriculation Directory: No. XXVL., 
June 1899, With Special Articles on the Special Sub- 
jects for January and June 1900,’ Price 1s. net. 
London: W. B. Clive, University Correspondence 
College Press, 18, Booksellers’ Row, Strand. W.C. 


FOR WOODWORKING STUDENTS. 

It isa hopeful sign of the times that the 
artisan and craftsman more fully appreciates 
the value of drawing, and that facilities are 
now more fully granted him for studying this 
subject. A book might easily be filled with a 
recital of the advantages of drawing to all and 
sundry, and to the artisan in particular. So 
far as geometrical drawing is concerned, it has 
always, of course, been quite understood that 
some knowledge of this subject is an absolute 
necessity, as much to the craftsman as to the 
architect ; but even in this branch there is 
much room for improvement, though we are 
free to admit that in the ranks of the masons 
and carpenters are to be found practical 
geometricians of no mean order. 

We look forward to the day, which we 
believe to be not far distant, when freehand 
drawing—the training of the eye and powers 
of observation—will take its proper place in 
the usual training of the craftsman. 

The City and Guilds Institute, the Company 
of Carpenters, and the Technical Education 
Board of the L.C.C. recognise, to some extent, 
in the examinations which they hold, the 
value of geometry to the carpenter and joiner, 
and for the purpose of assisting students to pass 
these examinations these “‘ Notes on Carpentry 
and Joinery” (Vol. I., Elementary Course) 
have been compiled by Mr. T. J. Evans, A 


taken as a guide in arranging the book, and 
specimen examination papers are given, with 
answers to some of the problems. = ~~ 

Such a book as this, compiled for such a 
purpose, must necessarily have its limitations 
and defects. Knowledge acquired by such 
means is generally swallowed unthinkingly 
and never digested... The process is too much 
akin to “ cramming.” 

Considering that this work is limited to 
preparation for certain examinations, it 
is evident that if they are partial, incom- 
plete or one-sided, the book must share 
their defects. However, taking it as we 
find it, and considering its avowed object, we 
think it will be found useful for its purpose. 
The author starts off with a chapter on draw- 


‘Is supposed to be a native of the highlan 


‘property of containing a resinous oil which 


syllabus issued by the City Guilds, and one. 
issued by the Carpenters’ Company, have been | 


. by Lord Knutsford. In the baseme 


- laboratory and museum. On th 


.rooms. The. new buildings, 
will cost about £10,000... — 


ing instruments and material, and some hints 
on drawing, which will be found useful by the 
beginner, though we should like to take 
exception to such things as the use of HHH 
pencils, and the habit of sharpening them like 
a chisel. Also to the method given for mount- 
ing paper ; ordinary ‘glue is a terrible thing 
to use for this purpose, the paper has to 
cut up,and the board is ruined. Mouth-gl 
though rarely used in this country, is the b 
it is cleaner and handier, and the paper 
be taken up without tearing by running at 
knife blade under its edges. In damping 
sheet of paper it is sufficient to wet one side 
only, the under side, which preserves the 
surface on which the drawing is to be made. 
Before being laid down it should be stretched. 
It is impossible to follow the author in detail _ 
through the whole of his book, which gives 
chapters on various phases of plane geomet 
such as proportionals, the properties of circles, 
scales, the construction of polygons, conic sec- 
tions, areas of plane figures, &c., &c.; and — 
again on solids, and isometric and oblique pro- 
jection, illustrated by the ordinary joints im 
carpentry. ‘We then get the practical sottiags 
out of windows and doors, and the construc- 
tion of roofs, floors, and partitions. Several 
chapters are also devoted to graphic, arith: 
metic, and mechanical contrivances, stresses in 
framed structures, shearing stress, bending 
moment, systems of measurement, men- 
suration, &c., and the book ends up with a 
chapter on a few of the ordinary kinds of 
timber. Ot ae 
Although one can hardly expect such a text — 
book as this to be a masterpiece of literary art, 
yet one can—without being hypercritical—call - 
attention to the loose and careless way in 
which much of it is written. This careless- 
ness is most noticeable in the chapter ©: 
timber, which, being more descriptive in ¢ 
racter, demands greater care in the const 
tion of the sentences. For instance, we reat 
apropos of Northern pine: “Scotch fir becaus 
it is frequently found in Scotland, of whic 


Again, apropos of teak: “It has the peculiar 


preserves iron fastenings, and that of resisting 
the attack of ants.” Is it the oil that re: 
the attack of ants, or is it some other pro- 
perty of the wood? Again: “The walnut is 
extensively used by the cabinet maker : 
innumerable purposes, both of an ornament: 
character as well as for articles of utility. The 
burred walnut, and that of the roots, are cut 
up into veneers.” ah 
We have frequently had occasion to exp 
our dissatisfaction with any system of edi 
tion designed simply to enable the student 
pass a given set of examinations. We 
always held that such is no true educatio 
is therefore impossible for us to approve 
method and aims of the great number of 
books which are now being brought 
Doubtless there is much useful inform 
be found in their pages, many practical labou 
saving methods for the use of the artisar 
much knowledge that he is bound to acq 
but the student who uses such books n 
bear in mind their limitations, and rea 
that, however much he may learn from th 
he is not necessarily educating himself th 
They rarely teach him to think for him 


“ Notes on{Carpentry and J oinery,” (illustr: 
Thomas Jay Evans. Vol. I. Price 76. DL 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd... ae a 


The Site of St. Mary’s Chuz 
fields, E.C., has been sold for £202,00 
expected that £100,000 of the amount realise 
will be devoted to the completion of the 1 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminste 

The London Hospital New Medicz 
lege Building was formally opened las 


new structure is the departmen 
health, professors’ room and — 
The ground floor contains t. 


there are laboratories, theatre 
wi 
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- Correspondence. 


TYPEWRITERS FOR SURVEYORS. 
G. F. S. (Nuneaton), referring to Expe- 
- dition’s inquiry in our issue of July 12 for 
‘the name of a good typewriter for use in a 
‘surveyor’s office for typing schedules of quan- 
tities, writes: “I can, with confidence, recom- 
mend the ‘ Empire,’ with which I have taken 
- from six to a dozen carbon copies at one time. 
‘This typewriter isa most powerful manifolder, 
It has visible writing, and its cost, including 
‘Office case, is but £18 2s. 6d.” 
__E.R. (Sevenoaks) writes: “ Having used an 
«Empire * typewriter in anarchitect’s and sur- 
__veyor’s office for over twelve months, I can 
“speak with confidence respecting its sterling 
_ qualities as a teliable duplicator, both for 
stencil and carbon work. I have written 
_’ several bills of quantities with it, the last one, 
_ which I finished a week ago, consisting of over 
- eighty pages. It is eminently suited for this 
’ class of work, as every letter is visible to the 
eye of the operator immediately he has struck 
ee ay. and at the same time it is almost 
impossible for it to get out of alignment.” 


THE REGISTRATION 
ie: mS Lecrs. 
wa To the Editor of THE BuiLtpErs’ JOURNAL. 
__S1r,—If, as may be inferred from your hay- 
ing published the opinions and letters from 
_ .well-known London architects in your last 
issue, this correspondence is likely soon to be 
_ ¢losed, I would ask the favour of your indul- 
gence once more. Anyone who has carefully 
followed the matter must have been struck 
with the practical unanimity of opinion 
_ expressed as to the desirability of Registration, 
_ and this also applies to the remarks of those 
* whom your representative has interviewed, 
_ though it is obvious that some of them have 
', notstudied the question as it deserves, and have 
_ _ been unprepared or unwilling to commit them- 
___ selves to any very definite opinion. Nothing 
is easier than to criticise and express opinions 
_ which a little reflection would considerably 
_ modify. One gentleman suggests amalgama- 
_ tion of the advocates of the Bill with the 
: R.I.B.A. Well, it will be remembered that 


OF ARCHI- 


_ the Society of Architects has always insisted 
__ that the Institute is the proper body to take up 
the question, and it is for them to take the first 
_, step towards co-operation, and our object in 
holding provincial and other meetings on this 
, question is to show that provincial architects, 
at any rate, really desire registration, and to 
urge the Institute to take the matter up. It 
_ would be interesting to learn how many of all 
_._ those who oppose the measure have read the 

- Bill earefully ; and if it is the principle and not 
merely the Bill they object to, then their 
-, Opposition cin only be the result of self 
interest, and not of reai conviction. Now, 
 what.is to be the result of all this corre- 
-. spondence? Is it to be merely a flash in the 
pan, and the matter to then drop, or is some- 

_ thing practical to result? Surely the latter. 

_ To me it is incomprehensible how any society 

_ or individual can be so inconsistent as to 

express by resolution and statement their or 
his approval of a principle, and yet not be pre- 
pared to back it in a practical way. What is 
+ it which holds back architects, more par- 

- ticularly members of the R.I.B.A., from plain 

speaking in this matter? What have they to 

_ fear from the Institute? Surely it is not a 
- misdemeanour to hold different views from 
. those in high places, and who in many 
_ instances have neither the inclination nor 
' desire to face the question or to take a definite 

stand either one way or the other. The 
- Opponents of registration make a fatal mistake 
in ignoring or undervaluing the importance 
~ of this question, or of supposing that the pro- 
_ fession will much longer be content with the 
_ present order of things: the coming generation 
is a power to be reckoned with; the time has 
gone by for half-hearted measures ; dogged 
does it, and the framers and supporters of the 
Bill have already overcome too many difficulties 
to be easily turned from the path they have 
marked out for themselves. There can be no 
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two ways about the matter: either we do or 
we do not want registration. The Society of 
Architects do not desire to force the matter on 
the profession, but they do point out the evil 
and show a practical cure, and knowing well 
that their efforts must eventually be crowned 
with success, go on their way with unabated 
determination.— Yours, &c., 
‘C. McARTHUR BUTLER, 
Secretary of the Society of Architects. 


Keystones. 


A New Wesleyan Chapel at Ilkley was 
opened recently. It is a corrugated iron 
structure, lined with wood, and has cost about 
£200. 

Mr. Herbert E. Bellamy, M. San. f., 
M.S:1., of Truro, has been appointed Surveyor 
to the Northam (N. Devan) Urban District 
Council. 

The New Church Schools at Kidder- 
minster will accommodate 250 children, and 
will cost nearly £2,000. Last Wednesday 
evening the Bishop of Worcester laid the 
memorial stone. ; 

The Ancient ‘ White Hart Hotel,” 
situated in Cornmarket Street, Oxford, is 
about to be rebuilt from designs by Mr. 
Stephen Salter, F'.R.1I.B.A., of Oxford, Maiden- 
head and the Isle of Wight. 

The National Eisteddfod of Wales was 
opened on Tuesday, last week, by Professor 
Herkomer. The judges in the Competitions 
in Art Subjects are Sir Laurence Alma 'fadema, 
R.A., and Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A. 


Munificent Gift to a Rhyl Hospital.— 
The Duke of Westminster has presented the 
sum of £10,000 to the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital, in order to enable the Committee to 
proceed at once with the erection of the 
administrative block. 


The New Nurses’ Home of Queen 
Charlotte’s lying-in hospital, in Marylebone, 
was opened last week by the Duke and Duchess 
of York. The cost of the building, which is 
of red brick and terra-cotta, including the 
furniture, has been about £12,000. 

The Memorial Stones of a New Baptist 
Chapel in Bradford were laid recently. The 
new chapol is to be built in Carlisle Road, and 
will be in modified Gothic style. It will 
accommodate about 800 persons, and the school 
buildings adjoining are to hold 550 scholars. 


A New Free Library for Leeds.—The 
Leeds Free Library Committee have decided 
to advertise for designs for a new library at 
Stocks Hill, Armley. ‘The cost of the building 
is not to exceed £5,000. In addition to the 
library, there is to be a general reading-room, 
a boys’ reading-room and a ladies’ reading- 
room. 

A New Mission Chapel at Swanland is 
now being erected. 'lhe chapel is being built 
of red bricks, with gable ends filled with 
timber work. ‘The root is to be covered with 
red tiles, and furnished with a bell-cote. The 
estimated cost of the building is £840. The 
architects ave Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther and 
Walker, of Hull, and the builder is Mr. Kirby, 
of Swanland. 

A New School at South Levenshulme 
is being erected, from designs by Mr, W. E. 
‘Stelfox, by Mr. George Macfarlane. The 
building is to be of brick, faced with Accrington 
bricks throughout, with stone dressings. 
School accommodation will be provided for 
200 children, and there will be a mission room 
to hold over 300 persons. The estimated cost 
of the building is £1,600. 

' Bungalow at Sleights, Yorkshire.—Mr. 
Fletcher, builder, of Whitby, has commenced 
the erection of a large one-storied bungalow at 
Sleights for Mr. J. Brooks, of Whitby. The 
walls will be executed in pressed bricks and 
timbered gables. The site overlooks the River 
Esk. Higher up the village, Mr. G. Wallace’s 
bungalow, built of stone, is nearing completion. 
Mr. G. Scaife French, of Whitby, is the archi- 
tect of the buildings. 


A CURIOUS COMPENSA- 
TION CASE. 


Hy the Queen’s Bench Division, last Thursday, 

before Mr. Justice Darling and a common 
jury, the case of Endacott v. Snow and Mackay 
and Co., Limited, was heard. This was an action 
by Mrs. Rowena Endacott, a widow, to recover 
damages for personal injuries, alleged to have 
been caused by the negligence of the defendants 
or their servants. The defendant Snow is a 
builder and contractor, and the defendants 
Mackay and Co. own a stationer’s shop at New 
Brompton, Kent. The plaintiff’s case was 
that on November 29th last she went to the 
shop of Mackay and Co. to get some writing- 
paper, and was told to call next day for it. 
Next day she called atabout four o’clock, opened 
the shop door, and fell into a hole in the passage 
behind the door and broke her leg. It was 
admitted that there was a hole in the 
passage behind the door, the boards having 
been cut away for the purpose of lowering 
the floor; and that one of Snow’s workmen 
was at work at the time on the job, under 
instructions from Mackay and Co., Limited. The 
evidence for the plaintiff went to show that there 
was nothing in the appearance of the shop to 
lead her to suppose it was closed, or that there 
was a trap at the back of the door.—The 
manager of Mackay and Co. was called for the 
defence, and stated that before Snow’s work- 
man came to do the work he pulled down the 


-blind of the door and bolted it.— Snow’s 


workman was called, and admitted that 
the door was bolted when he came to 
work upon the floor, and that he unbolted 
it, as he had to open the door in order 
to get more light just before the accident. 
—Mr. Kemp, Q.C., for the defendant Snow, 
contended that there was no negligence or 


breach of duty on the part of Snow’s 
servant. It was necessary for him to open 
and close the door in order to do the 


work for the defendants, Mackay and Co. 
If there was any negligence it was on 
the part of Mackay and Co. in not giving 
proper warning. Mr. Robson, Q.C., for the 
defendants Mackay and Co., contended that as 
the shop was closed there was no invitation to 
the plaintiff to come in. So far as Mackay 
and Co. were concerned, they had done what 
was necessary to close the shop by bolting the 
door and pulling down the blind. Snow was 
liable if anyone was, as the unbolting of the 
door by his servant led to the accident. Mr. 
Rufus [saaes, Q.C., for the plaintiff, contended 
that there was a clear case for both defendants. 
It was Mackay and Co.’s duty to put up a rail 
in front of the door, or notice stating that the 
shop was closed. He could have taken proper 
precautions to prevent anyone entering the 
shop, and had not done so. With regard to 
Snow, his servant had admitted unbolting the 
door, which enabled the plaintiff to fall into 


the trap. His negligence was clear. Mr. 
Justice Darling, in summing up, said 
the liability depended on whether the 


defendants or either of them did or 
neglected to do something which a careful 
person, under all the circumstances of the 
case, would have done. In conclusion he left 
the following questions to the jury :—(1) Were 
the defendants Mackay and Co. through their 
manager guilty of negligence? Answer.— 
Yes. (2) Was the defendant Snow through his 
servant guilty of negligence? Answer.—Yes. 
(3) Was the plaintiff herself guilty of negli- 
gence, but for which the accident would not 
have happened? Answer.—No. (4) Was the 
plaintiff injured by reason of the negligence of 
Mackay and Co., or Snow, or both, or either of 
them? Answer.—Yes. (5) Was the shop 
door being unlocked or left unlocked by Snow’s 
servant a circumstance which made it negli- 
gent of him to unlock it or leave it unlocked? 
Answer.—Yes, but we think Mackay and Co.’s 
manager should have been there to see the 
shop was safe. The jury assessed the 
damages at £200. Upon these findings judg 
ment was entered for the plaintiff for £200. 
The point of law upon the question of liability 
between Mackay and Co. and Snow was 
reserved, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 
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“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair height 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —Joun 
RUSKIN. 


We illustrate this week in one 


% ace eures of our centre plates, additions 
en = to “ Stadacona,”’ Stamford Hill. 


These additions comprise the 
professional portion of the residence of Mr. 
Theo. Hoskin, J.P., M.R.C.S. The house is 
‘in Ambhurst Park, and has been consider- 
ably altered and added to, the principal 
internal alteration being the formation of 
a large hall in the centre of the house, by 
the removal of a small room, and lobby, 
which were of no importance. The additions 
are carried out externally in red brick, to 
correspond with the existing house, and the 
roof covered with Broseley tiles, the old roof 
being also tiled. The moulded work to chimney 
stack and window sills, &., is of Portland 
stone. The porch, windows, pargeboard, and 
eaves cornice are of wood painted white. 
Internally the principal features of the 
waiting-room and consulting-room are the 
ingle- nook fireplaces, and the bay windows 
with fixed seats. The floors of the additional 
portion are of wood blocks stained to match 
the woodwork; that in the consulting-room 
and dispeusary being “palm-leaf” green yand in 
the waiting-rcom “ “American walnut” colour. 
The other woodwork in the halls, staircase and 
corridors throughout the house, is painted 
white, and the doors red, the darker tint being 
that of De Morgan lustre tiles, from which 
the colours of the paper are ‘copied. The 
chimney-pieces for the new rooms and the new 
hall were supplied by Mr. Aldam Heaton, the 
grates by Messrs. Elsley and Co., and Messrs. 
Steel and Garland, and the fireplace tiles by 
Messrs. De Morgan and Co. The slips and 
fenders are of antique marble. Mr. T. W. 
Rhodes, of Stoke Newington was the builder, 
and Mr. Louis Ambler, A.R.I.B.A., of 7, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C., was the architect. 


Tue view of this. graceful 
structure illustrated in one of 
our central plates will in a few weeks be no 
longer obtainable. The work of driving in the 
piles of the temporary bridge is now rapidly 
being pushed forward, and as soon as this is 
completed the new work will be put in hand. 
It certainly is to be regr etted that so graceful 
a bridge is doomed, but we are told the new 
one, from designs by Mr. E. Wolfe Barry, will 
in no way be inferior as far as appearance 
goes, and certainly in point of utility will be 
far superior. Until 1758 no bridge united the 
two counties, a ferry serving the needs of 
travellers, but in the following year an Act of 
Parliament was obtained authorising the erec- 
tion of a bridge, the only one preceding the 
present. This was erected as private enter- 
prise, and was largely built of wood, but the 
expense of repairing it made it necessary that 
a more lasting structure should be erected, and 
the present bridge was built in 1789. This 
structure of. stone and brick has been an orna- 
ment to the river ever since. Our.illustration 
ys from the pen of Mr. H. F. Wariny,, 


Kew Bridge. 


Tue old oak cof- 
a eee a fer which we illus- 
trate on this page 
is of French design and make, and 
is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. It is of 13th Century 
date and was purchased by the 
authorities for £100. Although 
the ornamental wrought-iron work \ 
with which it is strengthened is 
considerably broken and _ the 
woodwork is much battered, it is 
still a highly interesting and 
decorative piece of furniture. 
One peculiar feature which it 
possesses is that of having three 
locks, as can be seen from the 
three key-holes, one being in the centre and 
the others upon each side. The woodwork at 
the front and back corners is continued to 
form legs which raise the bottom of the chest, 
a desideratum in a chest used for the storage 
of valuables, both for safety and the preserva- 
tion of the bottom from damp when standing 
upon an earthen or stone floor. South Ken- 
sington Museum is very rich in many similar 
artistic relics of bygone ages, which would re- 
pay the careful study of the present school of 
artists and craftsmen who are trying to im- 
prove our minor crafts, one of the most impor- 
tant of which is furniture-making. Unfortu- 
nately the present. congested state of the 
museum militates against the careful study of 
many of these examples of artistic work through 
being crammed together in dark passages, but 
it is to be hoped that when the new museum 
is completed they will be given sufficient space 
to afford facilities for the proper study of 
them. Our illustration is from a sketch by . 
Mr. Sydney Filmore. 


Ir is being asked who will be 
Grau’ chosen for the thankless posi- 

EOD C8 tow tion of Principal of the Royal 

Successor. College of Art. Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert and Mr. G.C. Haite have been men- 
tioned as suitable men, but the question is not 
so much who is suitable, as who will be 
allowed a chance of doing himself justice in 
the position, In the present state of affairs 
such anartist of standing as either of the two 
suggested would surely no% accept the offer if 
he is to be bound over to endorse the action of 
those identical officials- who have so freely 
stultified themselves in the past. Perhaps 
Mr. Haité is the best person to fill 
the vacant post. His qualities are well 
known, and as head of an art school which 
is supposed to exist principally for the train- 
ing of decorators, he would probably produce 
results of the greatest importance. But to 
appoint him and give him no authority what- 
ever would bea mistake. It would result ina 
direct loss to the art world, and South Ken- 
sington would be in the same condition as 
before. 


Mr. Walter 


At the usual meeting of the 


aan! London County Council last 
Asylum. | week the Asylums Committee 


recommended “That the sup- 
plementary estimate for a further expenditure 
of £70,000 on the Bexley Heath Asylum be 
approved.” The Finance Committee said this 
represented an increase of twenty per cent. on 
the original estimate for the building of the 
asylum. The Committee added that “In July 
of last year the Asylums Committee foresaw 
that the vote of £350,000 for the erection of 
the asylum would be exceeded, and warned the 
Council to that effect without giving any in- 
dication of the amount of the excess. The 
Finance Committee understand that the expen- 
diture contemplated by the present estimate 
has in great part been already incurred, and 
they are of opinion that by the action of the 
Asylums Committee the terms of standing 
order No. 259 have not been fully complied 
with, and that the Council has not secured 
that financial control which it was the object 
of the standing’ order to provide.” The 
report of the Asylums Committee which 


dealt with the matter was as follows : — | 


“The estimate of the total cost, as now sub- 
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mitted, with a provision of £6,064 193. 8d. for 
contingencies, amounts to £420,000, or £70,000 
in excess of the grant. It will be thus seen 
that the total cost of the asylum will amount — 
only to about £210 a bed, or with cost of land 
and equipment to £252 a bed, which we think — 
a satisfactory sum when compared with other | 
recently constructed asylums, ‘ For instance, — 
we are informed that the new West Somerset — 
Asylum has cost £377 a bed, including land © 
and equipment, and the contract price for the © 
building alone of the new North Staffordshire — 
Asylum, exclusive of farm and other out- — 
buildings, electric lighting and architect’s — 
commission, was £280 per bed. Other in- — 
stances are the new Lincolnshire Asylum and — 
the Hill End Asylum, St. Albans, which will, 
itis stated to us, be likely to cost £300 and 
£250 a bed respectively. The Council’s — 
asylum at Claybury cost some years ago, when ~ 
building operations were less costly, £236 a 

bed, exclusive of land and equipment. Fins 
we are of opinion that the Council will have in ~ 
this building full value for the money ex- k 
pended, although the procedure adopted in — 
fixing a definite sum for expenditure before a 
single plan was prepared has had its dis- 
advantages.” Mr. N. W. Hubbard, chairman ~ 
of the Asylums Committee, explained the — 
details of the excess, and held that the build- — 
ing would be well worth the expenditure. 


Mr. Beacucror considered the — 
“recommendation, and moved as” 
an amendment to it:—“That a special com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances which have led the Asylums 
Committee to involve the Council in so large 
an expenditure for the provision of the Heath 
Asylum, Bexley.” He explained that the 
foundations of the asylum wer: putin by the 
Works Department at a higher cost than tha 
of the estimate. The committee were wrong, 
as the excess of £70,000 on the whole building 
could not have arisen from the increased co: 
of materials and labour. ‘The committee said 
that improvements had been introduced, and 
extra works added ; but these were not 
sanctioned by the Council, and, therefore, the 
standing orders were infringed. He thoug! 

the matter ought to be specially inq 
into. The amendment was seconded 
Westmacott, and opposed by Sir 
Arnold, as a vote of want of confidence 
in the Committee. It was suggested by Mr 
Dickinson that after the money had been vot 
the General Purposes Committee should lo¢ 
into the matter. On the divisicn of the Cou 
it was found that thirty-eight were f 
amendment and sixty-eight were agains’ 
Mr. Dickinson then moved to add to the reco 
mendation a rider that the General Purp 
Committee report upon the circumstance 
the case. The recommendation of the © 
mittee, with Mr. Dickinson’s amendment, 
agreed to. a 


,, Tue dome of St. Paul’s Cathe 

St, Paula. ral is gradually being x 
more pleasing to the eye and less garish tl 
it was. Workmen have been busy undal 
portions of Sir William Richmond’s scheme 
decoration. The red stencilling, with 
letters over, on the stonework is bei 
moved; certain of the small panels above 
; quarter domes have been made less obt 
by having their mosaic ‘translated 
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quieter key of colour ; and also a considerable 
number of the objectionable gilt bosses have 
gen removed. We are informed that ever 
since the stencilling was begun there were 
grave doubts as to its suitability. It is very 
satisfactory to have these panels toned down, 
and to obtain only this concession would have 
fully justified the outery raised. But there is 
still much that is unsatisfactory ; the mosaic 
on the pillars should be entirely done away 
with, as it falsifies the appearance of strength 
and stability requisite for the support of 
the dome; the gilding on the mouldings in 
the choir should be removed. It can hardly 
_be expected that the stained glass windows 
will be either removed, or replaced by others 
conceived with a notion of the art of 
working stained glass, but at any rate, let 
us hope that future ones will be entrusted to 
specialists in this line, and that they will 
admit more light than those of Sir William 
Richmond which are composed of such small 
pieces of glass. The glass windows in the 
_dome should be left of clear glass, as they are 
_ at present. 


. A party of about twenty-five 
alae “members of the Exeter Archi- 
: * tectural and Archeological 

Society took part in the annual summer 

excursion last Wednesday. The trip was 
arranged by the secretaries, Rev. R. M. Fulford 
and Mr James Jerman. They made Newton 
Abbot their centre. The first old building 
_ visited was the typical Elizabethan mansion 
- of Forde, about half a mile from the station, 
_ where the members were allowed to see the 
whole of the house, including the bedrooms 
_ occupied by Charles I. and William of Orange 
on his way to Exeter. The oak panelling, 

staircase, and beautiful plaster ceilings with 
pendants were much admired. The house 
was the seat and property of the Reynell 

_ family, and afterwards of the Earl of Devon. 
Leaving this, a lovely drive of about three 
_ miles brought the party to Haccombe, where 
the church of St. Blaize was inspected. The 
_ ehurch has on plan a nave, chancel, and north 
aisle, south porch, and bell turret at the west 
end. There is an arcade of Transitional 
_ Norman work between the nave and north 
aisle, and many of the windows are of Early 
English date. There are many interesting 
monuments of Haccombes, Courtenays and 
_ Carews (the present owners). Close by is 
_ Haccombe House, the present residence of the 
owners, the Misses Carew. The house was 
rebuilt about 100 years since, judging by its 

style. From Haccombe the party drove to 
_ Wolborough, where they were shown over the 
_ church, dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin. 
; The duty here was formerly provided for by 
_ the Abbots of Tor. There is a handsome 
_ sereen stretching across the nave and aisle, 
though the groining has been removed, and 

_ some of the canopies which originally adorned 

the rich parapet of the rood loft have been 

fastened up against the front spandrils. On 
the north and south just outside the screen 
are two chantry chapels, around which the 
screens are carried. In the south porch is a 
recessed niche like a fireplace with a flue, 
probably used as a place to put “ processional 
candles” in before entering the church. A 
_ similar one can’ be seen at East Ogwell. 
There are handsome tombs to the Reynell 
families. 


THE next halting-place was at 
the Scherer church of East 
Ms aa Ogwell. It nave, chancel, 
2. the Visit. ae aisle, south transept, and 
_ south of the chancel a chamber over the 
- vault of the Reynell family, for the repair of 
which some land was given by the family in 
1723. It was erected in 1650. The screen 
does not seem to be the original one, as it 
_ never had any groining, whereas the “ newel ” 
' staircase to the rood-loft points to there being 
a groined screen at one time. Thechurch was 

restored just as the present Archbishop was 
leaving Exeter for London and the present 
Bishop arrived, and the fact is commemorated 
by the heads of both being carved as terminals 
to a string underneath the sill of the east 
window. A short drive brought the members to 
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the rectory where tea was provided. Time 
prevented a visit being made to West Ogwell, 
so the next building visited was Lower Bradley. 
Here the perpendicular chapel with its “cradle” 
roof and the many quaint windows in the same 
style were examined, one little “oriel ” being, 
as a member said, quite a “dream.” A 
beautiful drive through the woods soon 
brought the party to Highweek Church. This 
church, dedicated to All Saints, stands on a 
lovely site to the north-west of Newton, and 
consists of nave, north and south aisle, and 
west tower ; the tower arch is the oldest part of 
the church, dating from about 1200, and there 
is an interesting Perpendicular font with the 
arms of the Yardes, Ferrers, Bushell, and 
Bishop Lacey on the panels. The windows, 
south aisle, and west window of tower are of 
the Tudor style, inserted probably in the older 
walls. In the centre of nave roof is a large, 
richly carved “boss” with St. George and the 
Dragon on it. From this the party drove into 
Newton and returned to Exeter. 


Tis old house is of consider- 


peat able interest, and contains some 
Salisbury, $004 carving and wood chim- 


ney-pieces.- The premises have 
been adapted by Mr. Crickmay, to meet the 
needs of the clergy, and is now, we believe, a 


Our illustra- 
tion is from a sketch by Mr. Frederick Chatter- 
ton, who informs us that he cannot guarantee 
the spelling, as he obtained it from a neigh- 
bouring shopkeeper. 


church house for the diocese, 


Tux city and environs of Rome 
Datei. were visited last Wednesday 

¥: by a severe shock of earthquake 
which damaged various edifices in Rome itself, 
and did considerable harm at Frascati, Rocca 
di Papa, and other towns on the Alban Hills, 


¢, *) sl 
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but fortunately passed without causing loss of 
human life. Several minor casualities are 
reported. A workman was injured by a falling 
brick ; a horse was killed by the collapse of a 
stable, and a fragment of masonry fell from a 
church, smashing four paving-stones and 
narrowly missing a passer-by. The Palazzo 
Sciara and the Palazzo Chigi in the Corso were 
slightly damaged; a large stone fell from the 
Law Courts ; several blocks of stone fell from 
the Colosseum; the columns in the Forum 
were seen to rock, but remained intact ; a small 
fissure appeared in the recently-discovered 
Lapis Niger, but quickly closed again; and some 
unfinished jerry-built houses in an outlying 
quarter of the city collapsed. At Monte Com- 
patri, half a church collapsed. The churches, 
being high buildings, suffered severely. At 
Monteporzio the cemetery and church were 
entirely destroyed. The marble coating of the 
facade of Marino Cathedral fell. 


Tur annual report of the 
London Works Committee of the 
Schoo . Board School Board for London has 
Buildings. just been issued, and deals 
with work done during the year ending March 
25th. It shows that compulsory powers were 
obtained in the Session of 1897-98 over ten 
sites for new schools, and additional land for 


thirteen existing schools. The number of 
sites for new schools scheduled in the present 
session is twenty-four, and the number of 
sites for enlarging schools or playgrounds or 
for general improvements is fifty. During the 
past year the Board have agreed to purchase 
several interests in sites, at a cost of £199,741, 
the surveyors’ fees in connection therewith 
amounting to £1,382. The total cost of sites 
purchased up to the end of the year under 
review is -£3,488,038, and the costs, £459,654. 
Nine additional schools have been opened 
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during the year, and thirteen enlargements 
were also opened. The cost of the new schools 
was £240,239, and the enlargements cost 
£95,767. With reference to the provision of 
accommodation in the future, tenders were 
accepted during the year for erecting ten new 
schools, giving accommodation for 9305 child- 
ren, at a cost of £208,484. These schools will 
be situated one each in Chelsea, Finsbury, 
Hackney, Marylebone, and Tower Hamlets, 
two in Greenwich and, three in East Lambeth. 
Tenders have also been accepted for erecting 
eleven enlargements, providing a total accom- 
modation for 2,997 children, at a cost of 
£87,575. These enlargements will be carried 
out, one each in the City, Chelsea, Hackney, 
and Marylebone, two in Finsbury, two in 
Greenwich and three in Southwark. With 
regard to the new schools, it should be stated 
that the tenders include the provision of 
halls, which are not counted in the accom- 
modation of the schools, the provision of 
centres for cookery, laundry, manual training 
or schools for special instruction, and also in 
all cases a drawing class-room. In three cases 
a playground is being provided on the roof; 
and three of the schools are being erected 
under special arrangements with a view to 
reducing the cost. As to the enlargements, 
the variations in cost arise mainly from the 
fact that in enlarging the buildings the 
opportunity is taken to improve the existing 
schools by providing halls, &c., so as to make 
them thoroughly efficient ; and in some cases 
the tenders include centres for cookery, 
laundry, manual training, drawing class-room, 
a chemical laboratory, a new house for the 
school-keeper, and a new drainage system. 
Various other work was done in connection 
with the improvement of existing schools, and 
drainage and sanitary matters received 
especial attention. At Lady day last the 
following schools were in course of provision :— 
Sixteen schools, to acecommodate 14,216 child- 
ren, and twelve enlargements, to accommodate 
3396 children, were being erected ; thirty-five 
additional sites had been or were being pur- 
chased, the schools to be erected on twenty- 
eight of which would accommodate 21,759 
children ; six sites for new schools, accommo- 
dation not yet determined; and twenty en- 
largements of schools, to provide additional 
accomodation for 5,962 children. The educa- 
tional department had also sanctioned the 
provision of sites in four districts, on two of 
which schools will be erected to accomodate 
2,004 children. It will thus be seen that the 
Works Committee has not been idle during 
the past year. 


Dr. J. T. NicHouson, D.Sce., 
moe yae M.1.C.E., head of the mechanical 
nical : 
School and electrical departments of 
"the Manchester Municipal 
School has presented to the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee an interesting report of his 
visit to some of the larger technical schools 
and engineering works in the Eastern States 
of America. Dr. Nicholson was much struck 
by the close practical bearing the technical 
schools generally have upon everyday engi- 
neering work, more especially in regard to 
their experimental departments; in all cases 
the professoriate were in the closest relation 
with practising engineers. The professors 
also have large influence with the employers 
of their district in securing positions for their 
students. “It is strongly believed,” says Dr. 
Nicholson, “that this spirit of helpfulness on 
the part of the technical schools towards the 
manufacturers (which is so marked a feature 
in America and in Germany) would be of great 
assistance to the industrial development of 
England. Such helpfulness can be encouraged 
only by securing the confidence of manufac- 
turers, and this can best be done by a close 
association between the school and their work, 
m order to find out what problems they are 
attacking, and how the experimental plant at 
the technical schools may be adapted to the 
study and solution of these problems for the 
benefit of the whole industrial system. When 
our engineers and manufacturers realise that 
we are in a position to construct apparatus 
and carry on researches on questions of im- 
mediate interest to them we shall be in a 


position to justify our important relation to 
the industrial and commercial progress of the 
country.” Dr. Nicholson believes that the 
experimental department of the Technical 
School is by far its most important side, and 
he asserts that the large expenditure and the 
increased area for laboratories now proposed 
for the Manchester School are by no means 
too great to correspond with the industries 
directly connected with the engineering pro- 
fession which those laboratories will represent. 


Professional Practice. 


Edinburgh.—The corner stone of a large 
new Episcopal church, in course of erection in 
Murieston Road, Dalry, was laid by Bishop 
Dowden recently. At present, only a portion 
of the church willbe erected, the cost of this 
part of the structure being about £7,000. In 
its architecture the church follows the early 
French Gothic style, having an arrangement 
of nave, aisles, and sanctuary, with large hall, 
class-rooms, and vestries below. The extreme 
length of the portion of the nave at present 
being erected is 63ft. by 49ft. The sanctuary, 
which will be so constructed as to be easily 
altered when the church is completed, is 
19ft. Gin, by 11ft. 6in. The seating area 
of the church will be for 500 persons. The 
large hall below will accommodate about the 
same number. The main entrance to the 
church will be approached by a broad flight of 
five freestone steps, over 30ft. in length—the 
church being entered by deeply recessed 
arched doorways, having enriched arched 
traceried windows grouped in on each side, 
divided by turreted buttresses. The doorway 
entering from Murieston Road, will also be of a 
very effective character. Another feature of the 
church will be the roof, which will be of open 
timber with a series of massively arched main 
spandril couples filled in with enriched arched 
tracery resting on clustered moulded pillars. 
The whole interior walls of nave and aisles are 
to be built of dressed warm-tinted freestone. 
The exterior walls are also to be finished with 
warm.-tinted freestone dressings, and filled in 
with random rubble work to harmonise with 
same. ‘I'he roofs are to be covered with green 
Westmoreland slates, and the windows filled 
with cathedral glass. The lighting through- 
out will be by electricity, and the heating by 
hot water small bore pipes. The architect is 
Mr. John Robertson, of Inverness. 


Hollinwood.—The four memorial stones of 
the new Bethesda Particular Baptist Chapel 
were laid recently. The style of the new 
chapel will be Early English Gothic, and the 
front will be built of Halifax stone dressings 
and Hipperholme pierpoints. The entrance 
doorway is to be formed with moulded and 
deeply recessed jambs and arched with label 
mould and coping. Over the doorway will be 
a large rich traceried four-light window, with 
label mould and carved bosses. Flanking the 
doorway are to be mullioned windows with 
moulded transoms and heads, and over these 
will be minor ones with traceried heads, label 
moulds, and carved bosses. At the middle 
and sides will be buttresses panelled in upper 
parts with gablet stones and pinnacles and 
carved apex stones, the main coping being 
finished at apex with a carved ornament. In 
the entrance to the chapel will be a porch with 
panelled and moulded dado framing, and a 
vestibule framing and door of an ornamental 
character, which will be glazed with lead lights 
to upper portions. On each side of the vestibule 
will be separate cloak rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen. The principal lighting is to be 
obtained from the lower part of the roof, with 
lights glazed with ornamental glass, on account 
of the sides having to be built to extent of 
land and other property erected thereon. 
There will also be a gallery at each end of the 
chapel. The one in front will be for scholars, 
and the other at the back for choir and 
organ, each gallery to be approached by 
staircases. The back part of the premises 
will be occupied by minister’s vestry, a 
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room for general purposes, and a smal er 
classroom, with a fireproof heating apparat S 
in cellar under same. All necessary lavatory 
accommodation will also be provided. The 
whole of the general internal woodwork wi 1 
be selected pitch pine. The roofing will be of 
pine and red deal. The ceiling to roof will be 
semi-circular, with plaster cornices to eaves 
and side lights. In front of the pulpit will be 
the baptistry, enclosed within a moulded maho- 
gany rail and ornamental standards. The 
seating accommodation, including galleries, 
will be for about 400 persons. The contractors | 
for the work are Messrs. Squire Ashton and 
Sons, of Oldham, and the whole of the work is — 
being carried out from the designs of Mr. 
David Taylor, of Hollinwood. The cost of the 
building, and other things in connection with 
the same, is estimated to be close on £2,000. 


Liverpool.—The new General Post Office, - 
which was opened by the Duke of York last 
Wednesday, stands on a site of nearly two acres. — 
To Victoria Street the building has a frontage 
of 226ft., to Sir Thomas Street 254ft., and to — 
Stanley Street 260ft. It is built of Portland 
stone, and was designed by Mr. Henry Tanner, — 
F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Board of Works, 
who adopted the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The front of the building is decorated — 
with sixteen statues, four large figures repre-— 
senting England, Ireland, Scotland, and — 
Wales, and ten smaller ones, Canada, New- — 
foundland, British Columbia, Barbados, West — 
Indies, East Indies, Africa, Straits Settle-— 
ments, New Zealand, and Australia; below — 
are figures typical of commerce and industry, 
electricity and engineering. The site, with © 
property facing Whitechapel, intended to 
provide for future extensions, cost £200,000, — 
and the building and fittings £160,000. The 
height from the street level to the road is 
83ft, and from basement to roof 96ft. — 
The foundations are laid on a _ bed 
of solid concrete 2ft. thick, covering the — 
whole site. The principal contractors were — 
Messrs. Thornton and Sons, Liverpool. The — 
building is of a very substantial character — 
and fireproof, the floors, which are carried on — 
steel girders, being of fireproof asphalte. The ~ 
main entrance from Victoria Street gives 
access through a vestibule lined with marble, — 
to the public office, 69ft. by 66ft., round three — 
sides of which is a counter nearly 200ft. in 
length. On the same floor is the letter-sorting — 
office, 244ft. by 64ft. ; the parcels sorting-office, 
220ft. by 64£t. ; the foreign mail office, 74ft. by 
61ft. ; and the registered letter office, 67ft. by 
22ft. The postmaster’s entrance, also in 
Victoria Street, leads by a principal circular 
staircase to the first floor, on which are 
also situated the offices of the numero as 
departments concerned with accounts, : dis- 
trict surveys, correspondence, public inquiries, 
missing and returned letters, as well as 
the postmaster’s office, the office of the 
engineering staff, rooms for postmen, clerks, 
&c. The second floor is occupied by the 
telegraph and telephone services. The tele- 
graph instrument room, with accommodation 
for 500 operators, has an area of 13,910 sq are 
feet, occupying the whole width of the build 
ing. The telephone room is 108ft. by 63f¢. 
On this floor are a complete suite of dining: 
rooms, kitchens, cloakrooms, &c. On — 
top floor is situated the electrical stor. 
apparatus. The basement is occupied by 
electric and pneumatic machinery and stor 
accommodation. In the interior of the bui 
ing, for the purposes of light and ventilati 
is a courtyard, 174ft. by 102ft. At the - 
is a spacious yard for the reception 
delivery of mails. The yard is partially covered 
by glass roofing. r 


Nottingham.—A new county asylum is 
being erected near Radcliffe by the Notts 
County Council. The complete area o : 
land is over 130 acres, and the main build 
are designed to cover some ten of these. 
main entrance will be on the we 
boundary of the site, and the drive will ¢ 
municate with the main buildings, 
stand well in the middle of the expanse, ' 
north and south. The centre of the bl 
to be utilised for the administrative d 
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DESIGN FOR PUBLIC HALL, PITLOCHRY, N.B. 


a. 
‘ 


ment, consisting of a large recreation hall, 
which will have a stage measuring 47ft. by 
20ft., and dining hall and servery and kitchen 
department to the south, with their numerous 
larders and stores, while on the north side of 
he kitchen court will be the general stores 
d outhouses. Ranged along each flank of 
the dining hall will be the apartments for 
male and female attendants, comprising mess- 
rooms, day and club rooms, and sleeping 
accommodation. The northernmost part will 
consist of the entrance block, which will jut 
out from the main building, and will contain 
the various offices, visiting rooms, &c. The 
patients’ blocks will occupy a southern 
position, with that for males on the east side 
and for females on the west, both to be built 
_on the echelon principle, and identical in size 
and arrangement. Accommodation will be 
provided for 225 patients in each, in addition 
eighteen attendants, with separate wards 
for the sick and infirm, recent and acute, 
Beteptics, and chronic; but should necessity 
occur the structure is so designed that addi- 
tions could speedily be made which would 
_ bring the provision up to 600, the administra- 
tive blocks being already ample for that 
number. To the rear of the male quarters will 
be placed the workshops for the various 
craftsmen required on the premises, together 
with the boiler and engine houses and dynamo 
room, for the asylum is to have its own 
electric light installation. The mortuary, a 
small detached building, will also be situated 
on this side, also the laundry, which is to be 
equipped with all modern machinery, and a 
sewing room in the rear of the female 
department, adjoining a large court corres- 
ponding with that on the male side. 
Baths are to be provided on both sides of the 
asylum, and the whole of the departments will 
be connected by a covered corridor. North of 
_the entrance block, on the opposite side of the 
drive, will be the chapel, to seat some 360 wor- 
shippers. It will have two entrance porches, 
organ chamber, vestry, and spacious chancel. 
The medical superintendent’s house will be 
almost due west of this, with the isolation hos- 
pital stationed about 150 yards west of the main 
building. Spacious airing courts are to be 
_ provided for those patients who must be con- 
F ned, but otherwise the premises will not be 
walled off. In close proximity to the entrance 
gates will be built a porter’s lodge and houses 
for married attendants, while a little further 
to the north excellent farm buildings are to be 
erected, where it is eventually intended to 
accommodate some twenty working patients. 
The heating and ventilation are to be on the 
Plenum system, and will be carried out by 
Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, of London and 
Leicester. The foundations have been put in 
by Messrs. Fish and Sons, of Nottingham, and 


* 


the superstructure,* which is to be of plain 


brick except so far as concerns. the entrance | 


block, the chapel, and the medical super- 
intendent’s house, which are to have stone 
dressings, faced with pressed bricks, has 
just been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Pattinson and Sons, of Ruskington, Sleaford. 
The patients’ wards will have wood dados with 
plaster above, and the sanitary annexes, 
kitchens, laundry, &c., are to be lined with 
tiles, glazed bricks, &c. The whole of the 


asylum will be practically on a dead level, and 


with the exception of the patients’ and 
attendants’ blocks, the buildings will be one 
storey in height. The plans have been de- 
signed, and the whole of the arrangements 
carried out by Messrs. E. P. Hooley (surveyor 
to the County Council) and J. Sander, engi- 
neer and architect. Mr. J. J. Bird is the 
clerk of works. 
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DESIGN FOR PUBLIC HALL, PITLOCHRY. 
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EDWARD C. MAIDAN, ARCHITECT. 


Pitlochry, N.B.—On this page we illus- 
trate a design submitted by Mr. Edward 
C. H. Maidman, architect, of 138, Charlotte 
Street, Edinburgh, in a competition for a 
public hall to be erected at Pitlochry. Mr. 
Maidman’s design shows a dignified design 
eminently suitable for the purpose it was 
intended, The ground plan shows a fine hall 
capable of seating 500 adults, with ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms, lavatories, crush 
hall, and ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing- 
rooms. 


Tomintoul.—The Parish Church of Tomin- 
toul is being entirely reconstructed from 
designs by Mr. John Robertson, architect, of 
Inverness, The whole of the interior of the 
building is to be gutted out, and the front 
walls taken down and rebuilt. The front of 
the building facing the roadway is designed 
with a series of arched Gothic windows, fitted 
in with mullions and arched tracery, between 
massive buttresses, having pinnacled but- 
tresses on all angles. A new porch, the full 
height of the building, finished with buttresses 
to match those on the church, is placed next 
the roadway, forming the main entrance to 
the church. In the interior the ceilings will 


_ be all ground arched and pannelled with a 


series of dressed and varnished main arched 
couples, fitted in with tracery, resting on 
clustered moulded pillars. The church is also 
to be refloored with narrow dressed flooring. 


| The body of the building is to be fitted up 


with massive and comfortable seating of 
varnished pitch pine, with moulded haggets 
and choir seats to match. The windows are 
to be fitted with stained glass, while the walls 


_ and ceilings are to be painted with soft, 


subdued church tints. The renovations are 
estimated to cost about £1,000. 


Peterborough Cathedral Restoration. 


_—The completion of the restoration of the 


west front of Peterborough Cathedral was 


_ effected last week by the placing in position of 
_ the huge cross at the summit of the southern 
_ gable. 


The Wesleyan Chapel at New Hindley, 
Wigan, the memorial stones of which have 
just been laid, is being erected at a cost of 
£6,000, by Messrs. Preston and Hirst, builders 
and contractors, of Wigan, from plans by 
Messrs. W. Waddington and Son, of Man- 
chester. 

The Masonic Hall at St. Budeaux, 
Cornwall, the memorial stones of which were 
laid recently, will be a one-storey erection. 


| The front will be of dressed limestone. The 


retiring room will be in front, and the large 
room immediately behind. Mr. J. H. Nunn, of 
Plymouth, is the architect, and Mr. J. E. 
Carter is the builder. 
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Trade and Craft. 
SANITARY FITTINGS. 

Messrs. Oates and Green, Limited, of Hali- 
fax, have sent us their new catulogue of sanitary 
fittings for schools, public buildings, barracks, 
&e. It is extremely well printed on good 
paper, and is fully illustrated. Perhaps the 
most striking features of the catalogue are the 
pages containing illustrations of their plain 
glazed and moulded majolica bricks. The 
appearance of these bricks is excellently 
reproduced in colours. On pages six and seven 
the various shapes of glazed bricks are illus- 
trated, and opposite each are given the 
prices of the different qualities of bricks. On 
page eighteen is a reproduction showing the 
arrangement of a patent automatic trough 
closet, with improved self-contained inlets, 
which prevent fouling. This closet is very 
suitable for factories, workshops, schools, and 
like places, and is made of heavy, highly- 
glazed nalethric ware. ‘I'wo pages further 
on is an illustration of their patent automatic 
flushing latrine. ‘This is an isolated closet 
answering the purpose of a trough closet, but 
ensuring more privacy. Another patent 
automatic flushing latrine has the advantages 
of possessing a flushing rim and of being made 
in one piece of ware, thus avoiding any 
possibility of leaking joints. The catalogue 
gives the prices of these closets, as well as 
those of the lavatory basins, taps and tanks, 
closet seats, urinals, sinks, gullies and traps, 
channel bends, and other sanitary fittings 
supplied by the firm. 


KEY’S VENTILATION. 

Messrs. Key and Tindall, ventilating and 
heating ‘engineers, of Central Chambers, 109, 
Hope Street, Glasgow, have sent us a pam- 
phlet dealing with Mr. William Key’s system 
of ventilation. ‘This system has now been 
before the public for some years, and has made 
a good deal of stir. The system consists first 
in impelling air upon an air-washine screen of 
cords, formed of horsehair and hemp, closely 
wound over a top rail of wood and under the 
bottom rail.. There is a constant trickling of 
water down the screen, keeping it continually 
wet, and the air is filtered through it, all dust 
and soot particles being removed as they 
adhere to the wetted surfaces, the stream 
of water carrying them down into the drain. 
After passing the screen the air is warmed by 
contact with steam-heated coils, and then 
enters the living compartments by wide, 
shallow ducts, placed about 5ft. above the floor, 
where the incoming air is directed towards 
the ceiling and diffused This incoming air 
drives out the air which has previously filled 
the compartment through openings at the 
floor level. Fog is completely removed by 
Mr. Key’s system, and smut and dust are 
reduced. If a higher temperature is required 
in any particular room, secondary coils are 
introduced in the main air ducts to do this. 
Provision is made for tempering the incom- 
ing air by admitting filtered cold air with the 
warm, which is mixed while passing through 
the fan. Any given temperature can thus be 
maintained with ease. The whole air within 
the building is put under a slight pressure, so 
that it is claimed no air can enter except by 
the inlets provided for it, thus preventing any 
sewer gas from escaping into the building from 
faulty plumbing or soil pipes. The out-going 
air is taken by enclosed trunk flues to the roof 
ventilators, which are fitted with valve frames 
and valves in such a manner that in all 
weathers the air passes outwards uninterrup- 
tedly, even during gales. The air in any 
room may be renewed from six to eight or even 
ten times per hour as required. It is claimed 
that during summer the wet screen will con- 
dense any excess of moisture, and in winter, 
when the air is often too dry for easy respira- 
tion, the screen restores sufficient moisture to 
the air to give it a natural humidity. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT. 
The Adams’ Patent Sewage Lift Co., 
hydraulic engineers, and, sanitary special- 
ists, of Peasholme Green Works, York, are 


now making special automatic apparatus 
for bacteria’ beds and sewage filtration. 
They send us a small pamphlet excellently 
got up upon the subject. Their auto- 
matic syphon for bacteria beds is con- 
trolled by the exit of air. On the expiration 
of any given interval of time they come 
automatically into work, discharging the con- 
tents of the filter bed, &c., in which they are 
placed. In this way the requisite intervals of 
work and rest required for bacteria beds are 
secured. The tirm also supplies syphons 
which discharge alternately, distributing 
sewage to one of two filter beds, where two are 
used, or to one section of a series where a 
channel, &c., is used. We note a neat appa- 
ratus which allows of a free passage of 
sewage through it until the filter bed is 
full, when the supply is automatically cut off, 
regardless of the level of sewage in the filter 
bed. When the filter has discharged and 
stood for aeration, the apparatus is released 
automatically by the discharge of any con- 
nected bed; or, if by heat, the opening of an 
air cock, ‘The apparatus has no complicated 
parts, the cut-off being effected by a valve. Any 
number of filter beds may be filled in this way, 
each shutting off as it fills. The firm also 
supply a patent adjustable wedge disc-valve 
for bacteria beds, &c. This valve, which has 
turned and ground faces, is adjustable in case 
of wear, and is well fitted for use in filter beds. 
A wedge on the handle causes the valve to 
lock at once tightly, and yet to open freely. 
‘The firm’s speciality for upwards of fifteen 
years has been the manufacture of flushing 
apparatus, which has been.brought to a state 
of great proficiency. Their syphons are made 
for every kind of work, drawing from 12in. 
upwards, and from 3in. to 36in. diameter of 
outgo, and are treated of in a neat little pam- 
phlet. The company have also sent us another 


pamphlet dealing with their automatic sewage 
lifts. These sewage lifts automatically raise 
any liquid from a lower to a higher level 
by the air being compressed by a column 
of sewage or water. In effect, a sewage 
lift is an automatic engine, compressor, 


moving -part—a plain flat valve. Its use, 
where conditions are favourable, means the 
substitution of a self-acting lift, worked by 
waste liquid, entailing practically no annual 
expense for the costly engines and pumping 
plant usually employed. ‘Ihe firm desire us 
to state that they will send these pamphlets 
to anyone applying for them. 


New Technical Schools at Redditch are 
shortly to be erected. The site in Hasemore 
Road has been purchased, and the plans have 
been passed. 


The Norfolk and Norwich Archzo- 
logical Society made a visit last week along 
the coast. The party started from Thorpe, 
and visited Cromer, East Runton, Beeston, 
Sheringham, Wayborne, and Felbrigg Hall. 

Memorial to Edmund Spenser.—The 
Merchant Taylors’ Company have decided to 
erect a stained-glass window in the great hall 
at the Merchant Taylors’ School in memory 
of Edmund Spenser, who was educated at the 
school. 

The Birkett Memorial.—Last Friday 
evening, Alderman Newton, the chairman of 
the Parks Committee of the Newcastle Cor- 
poration, inaugurated the new clock, which 
has been placed in the Armstrong Park in 
memory of the late Mr. James Birkett. 


The Como Exkibition.—<As we stated last 
week, this exhibition, destroyed by fire, is to be 
rebuilt. The construction of a new gallery 
has been decided upon, and Signor Linati, the 
architect, has already presented the plans for 
the new facade, which will be in Renaissance 


style. 


Clacton Cottage Hospital was opened last 
Wednesday by the Lady Rayleigh. The 
building comprises two wards and a “paying 
patients”? room, a central hall and nurses’ 
rooms, with kitchens and other accommoda- 

| tion. The cost, including purchase of land 
{ and furnishing, will be £3,000. 


and pump combined, but requires only one. 
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Keystones. 


Change of Addres:.—Mr. Edgar G. tr. 
Down, A.R.I.B.A., has moved into new premises 
at 31, High Street, Cardiff. ae 


Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway, is to be 
pulled down, and a new one—to be called The 
Marlborough—erected on its site. A 


New Nurses’ Quarters for Norwich 
Hospital.—The Earl of Leicester has sent to 
the Governors of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital a cheque for £5,000, for the building 
of new nurses’ quarters in connection with the 
hospital. 

The New Wing of Plymouth and Ston 
house Bethel, the foundation of which was 
laid recently, is being built from plans by 
Messrs. H. J, Snell and M. A. Bazley. The 
building will consist of four storeys of brick 
and Portland stone. 


A Municipal Technical School fo 
Leeds.—The Finance Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation will shortly hold a conference with 
representatives of the various educational 
bodies in Leeds upon the subject of establish- 
ing a municipal technical school. oer 
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FORAGE. : 
: 2 s8..d, £ 
Hay, best... ee perload 310 0 4 
Sainfoin mixture ... do. 810 0 4 
Olover, best ... do. 810 0 6 
Beans ... per qr. 16 6 
Straw ... Fe perload 1 4 0 t 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French per cwt a 203 1 
Colza Oil, English per cwt. OS ee) 
Copperas te per ton 200 
Lard Oil Ls per cwt. 1.8.9 1 
Linseed Oil .. per cwt. ue ei) 
Neatsfoot Oil nt ..  pergal. 0 2 6 0 
Petroleum, American ... per gal. 0 0 a 
Do., Russian per gal 0° 0 5: 
Pitch .. ie iy per barrel 9 8 0 0 
Tallow, Town per cwt. P50 1 
Tar, Stockholm per barrel 166 
Turpentine .., per cwt. 110 6 
ué6é ... che cad .. per ewt. 114 0 2 
Lead,white,ground,carbonate percwt. 019 0 
Do. red _... ws Sa, | POrewt: 017 8 
Soda crystals perton 215 0 
Shellac, orange per cwt. Se) 8 
Do.  sticklac do. 2 256 2 
Pumice stone, va CPE do. 0389 a, 
METALS. : 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 88 0 @ : 
Tron, bar, Stafts. in dondon do, 800 910 
Do. Galvanise orru- 
gated sheet $3 do. 13 0 0 18 10_ 
Lead, pig, Spanish ay do. 1411 8 : 
Do. English commonbrands do. 14.15 0 
Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 
per sa.f .and upwards do, 1610 0 
Do. pipe _ ... oN os do. 17 5 0 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 900 
Do. floor brads... ... do. 815 0 
Tin, Foreign eS AN: do. 135 15 0 
Do. English ingots... do. 13410 0 
Zinc, sheets, English ... do. 140 0 0 
Do. Veille Montaigne... do, 31 0 0 
Do. Spelter = ae do. 2512 6 
TIMBER. Fe 
Sort Woops. - ; 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel_ per load. 3 0 0 4 
Pine, Quebec Yellow do, 47 6 6 6 
Laths, log, Dantzic per fath. 410 0 5 10 
Deals, Petersburg ... nel do. 400 6 
Do. Archangel 2nd &1st per P. Std. 9 0 0 18 1 
Do. do. 4th &8rd. do. 12 00 12 
Do. do. unsorted do. oi 8 
Do. Riga ... Looe. Seeh do. 615 0 8 
Do. Petersburg1st Yellow do. 1010 0 ey 
Do. do. 2 + 0. 10 10.-0:> 
Do. do. Unsorted ,, do. 10 0 6 10 
Do. do. ite do, 415-0: RAE 
Do. Swedish .. . perP. Std. 9 5 0 16 
Do. White Sea ... ad do. 12 5 0 x! 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 18 0 0 19 
Do. do. 2nd oO. 12 0 0 F 
Do. do. 8rd &c. do. » 715 0 9 
Do. Canadian Spruce, Ist_ do. 9.0 0 10 
Do. do. 3rd & 2nd do. 6.5 0 Ne 
Do. New Brunswick do. 7b) Os 
Battens, all kinds ... Kee) Oa ee eat) 8 
Flooring rRephec lin. Sn eae a 
repared,ist ... .. per squar ; 
iret er RS do. 0.10" Gag 
Do 8rd &e..5 OL do. 09 6 ae 
Harp Woops. “a 
Ash, Quebec... ‘perload 317 6 4 10 
Birch, Quebec do. 812 6 3 
Box, Turkey.. |. |. perton 700 10 
Cedar, lin.,Cuba .., . perft.sup, 0 0 4 0 
Do. Honduras wie OR 0:0 88) Sie 
Do. Tobasco ORR ACL Nols 0 0 53/32. 
Elm, Quebec lien) Der load) 4125 Ore 
Mahogany, Average Price ae 
for Cargo, Honduras ... perft.sup, 0 0 47/8 — 
0. rican. dd.) 07 0S i 
Do. St. Domingo... do. 006 
Do. Tobasco... do. 0° O65 oo: 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 38 5 0 
Do. Quebec ; do. 4/12). Cou 
Ik, oon, planks .., do, 8 15).0) Sigua 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315 0 ~—=é 1 
Do. «ssa Crown .. 0. 3150 51 
Walnut, American . percub.ft.0 2 6 0 4 
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COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, July 26. 


Roya ArcHxoLocican Ixstirore.—Annual meeting 
at Ipswich. 


Socrery or Arcuirects.—St. James’s Hall, Picca- 
dilly, W., at 8 p.m. 
Thursday, July 27. 
Royat Arcy xoLoeicaL InstrroTe,—Annual meeting 
_ (continued). 
Friday, July 28. 

Sanirary Institute. — Examinations in Practical 
Sanitary Science and for Inspectors of Nuisances, at 
Liverpool. 

Roya Arch x®oLoGicaL InstitvTe,—Annual meeting 
_ (continued). 


Saturday, July 29. 


Sanitary Instrrute. — Examinations in Practical 
Sanitary Science and for Inspectors of Nuisances, at 
Liverpool. 

f Roya ARcHAOLOGICAL [nstiruTE.—Annual meeting 
(continued), 


Socrery or ArcHITECTS.—Visit to Canterbury and St. 
Margaret’s Bay, Dover. Leave Victoria Station at 
~ Wa.m, 
Monday, July 31. 


Royat ArcH £oLoGica Lb Insrirore,—Annual meeting 
(continued). 


: 

mesday, Aug. 1. _ 

 Royat ARCHXOLOGICAL InstrruTe.—Annnal meeting 
 (coneluded). 


BOWER & FLORENCE, 


z Granite Manufacturers, 


ABERDEEN, N.B. 


ndon Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.vc. 
q Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


The ‘Clima 


Direct Acting 


Give Double Extraction Area of former ‘Climax ” 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be 
sent to “‘The Editor.” No results of tenders can 


be accepted unless they contain the name of the 


Architect or Surveyor for the Work. 


_ ABERTILLERY (Mon.).—For rebuilding the ‘ Bell” 
inn, for Messrs. Phillips and Sons, Limited. Messrs. 
Swalwell and Creighton, architects, Steam Packet Cham- 


bers, Dock-street, Newport. Quantities by architect :— 
David Lewis . £1,260 0] D. Jno. Davies... £1,068 0 
W. Smith 3... ws. 1,192 5] Jenkins and Son, 

Lawson and Co, 1,177 0] Newnport* .., . 948 6 
C. H. Reed 1,168 0 *¥A ccepted, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For additions to Edge Hill 
House, Stapenhill, for Mr. John H. Radford, of Llandudno. 
Mr. Thomas Jenkins, architect, 35, High-street, Burton-on- 
Trent. Quantities by the architect :— 

J.T. Varlow.. . £282 0 O| W. Gee... ... 2. £275 
Henry Edwards... 276 12 6] George Kennard* 272 1 
* Accepted. Additional work at schedule of prices. 

CHIPPENHAM (Wilts).—For technical and _ secondary 
schools for the Education Committee. Mr. Robert EH. 
Brinkworth, F.S.1., of Chippenham, Wilts, architect :— 
William Bicozley ... £5,774 18 |.Smith & Light, Chip- 
Downing & Rudman 4,677 0 penham*.., .., .... £4,310 0 

* Accepted. Architect's estimate, £4,500. 


LONDON.—For the brickwork and cast-iron sashes of 
superstructure of proposed new shops for Messrs. Yarrow 
and Co., Limited, at London-yard, Cubitt Town, E. Messrs. 
Bradshaw, Brown, and Co., architects, of Billiter-square- 
buildings, B.C. :— 
T. H. Jackson 
Dove Bros. .. 
Mowlem and Co.... 
Colls and Sons 


2 6 
2) 7 


Harris and Wardrop .. £4,027 


... £4,600 
G. Minter... 3,697 


4,535 


4,169 ¥ Accepted. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS 
INSURANCE CoO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin 
cases where no claim has arisen. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 
Liberal Terms for Business Introduced 


FREEDOM from all Down Dravuaur. 


4,196 | Chafen and Newman* 3,495 | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
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x" Ventilating & Heating Co. 


“COUSLAND’'S IMPROVED CLIMAX” 


Turret and Louvre Ventilators. 


Patent, and Purrecr 


LARGELY REDUCED PYRICES. 
Price Lists sent Post Free on application. 


93, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


YG 


FLOORING 


YUP. SW QU 
Ye RIN, SS 


YELLOW. 


Per 100 Bloc«s r esr = 
out of sizes. ex Ship within 


PITCH PINE 


At Wharf, | one month. At Wharf. 
174 x3x3 12 7 ll 3 16 6 
174x3x2 8 10 8 0 ll 8 
174x314 6 9 6 1 91 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING, 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
14x44 Oak, 50/- Pitch Pine, 24/6 per square, 
1 x 44 ” 42/6 » 21/= ” 
Above prices include desiccating. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, £.C 


Mills-LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue, 


RE MANUFACTURERS. OF. 


SANITARY 


PIPES. 


ONEWA 


CTURERS OF SANITARY WARE. 


obo 


Vill 


’ 


LONDON .—For paying with wood blocks portions of the 
carriageways of Duncan-street and Hornsey-rise, at present 
macadamised, for the Vestry of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. 
J. Patten Barber, Chief Surveyor :— 

E. H. Jackson .., £1,979 210] Acme Wood 

W. Griffiths... 1,833 18 11 Flooring Co., 

Victoria Park.* £1,773 10 3 
* Accepted. 

LONDON.—For erecting shop, meat stores, and flats, 
Nos, 30 and 31, Little Marylebone-street, W., for Messrs. W. 
and A. C Messrs. White and Page, architects. 


Jurnick. 3 
Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, Son, and Neighbour :— 


Lawrence andSon_ ... £7,368|C. Wall .. _..,  .... ... £6,954 
Holloway... ... .. .. 7,342] Patman & Fothering- 

G. H. and C. Bywaters 7,218 Dam*®<\\isi/ic8 Ssa6 bien eee 
Lidson and Son .., 6,970 * Accepted. 


LONDON.—For engineering works, Poplar Union. Mr. 
F. J. Warden-Stevens, consulting engineer, 34, Victoria- 
street, S.W. :— : 

Electrie Motors. 


General Electric Company* AS ot ek CLO: oe 
Battery of Accumulators. 
Hart Accumulator Co.* 456 3 8 


(Maintenance, £22 10s. per annum for eight years.) 
Electric Cables, Wiring, and Fittings. 
Speedy, Congdon, and Co.*... ... _..._ 1,975 0 0 
Main Switchboard and Distribution Boards. 

Verity’s, Limited* ons one 523 0 0 

Artesian Wells. 
Harvey and Williams, Limited* ... 

*A ccepted. 
LONDON, E.—For additional premises at Morris-road, 
Bromley, E., for Messrs. Spratts, Limited. Mr. Max 
Clarke, A.R.I.B.A., architect :— 


1,600 0 0 


Patman & Fothering- T. Boyce.. Bh ie 218;389 

ham .... ... ... £18,963 | Howell J. Williams ... 12,376 
Shurmur TL 08s SEIS R60 VOPrA rds are ee une 12,150 
L. Whitehead and Co. 18,700] Beer and Gash ... 11,543 


H. and H. F. Higgs... 18,485 


LONDON.— Accepted for the erection of six shops in 
Philip-lane, Tottenham, for Mr. D. Burnett. Mr. E. 
Howard, architect :— 

... £2,150 


W. Hawley, Tottenham 
THE 
BUILDERS’ MATERIAL 


SUPPLY STORES, 


92, BERWICK-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, W., 

, HOPKINS-ST., BROAD-ST., GOLDEN-SQUARE, W., and 
PHENIX WHARF, REDHILL-ST., 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
SUPPLY every description of MATERIALS for 
Bricklayers, Plasterers, Slaters, Plumbers, and Sanitary 
Engineers. Contractors for cartage of all kinds. Scaffold- 
ing and Miscellaneous Plant on hire or for sale. Special 


quotations per return of post. Enquiries and all orders, 
large or small, will receive immediate attention. 


R. SHOULER, Manager. 


MORTAR, LIME, AND HAIR, &c., 


Ready mixed, and delivered at Shortest Notice. 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPANY 


LIMITED, 
146, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE ART PHOTOGRAVURE 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


The Leading House of Photo Engravers. 


EXTENSIVE BRANCH WORKS: 


64, STRODE ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN N.W. 
PARIS—40, RUE de PARADIS. 


ZINC LINE ETCHERS, 
CHROMO-TYPE, 
PHOTOGRAVURE-PLATES. 


Send for Samples. Prices Moderate. 


Telegraphic Address: 
**BOPEEP, LONDON.” 
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NEW BROMPTON (Kent).—For the supply of Cher- 
bourg quartzite and Kentish ragstone, for the Gillingham 
Urban District Council. Mr. C. Candler, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, New Brompton :— 


granite) ... 


8 
Kent Road Maintenance Supply (Cherbourg Fe 
Cherbourg Quartzite Company, Mark-lane, 


London * bs oe 10 10 
Ragstone. 
F. A. Hughes _... Ns ae oS: ex. ‘rireeike 
Bensted and Son a nt & te ea yO 4 
Constable and Co. Pity Meee : biel 
Chittenden, Lake, and Co., Maidstone * ey pete aae ie 
* Accepted. 


SOUTHWOLD.—For Cliff Protection Works, Southwold. 
My. F. Ball, Borough Surveyor :— 


Pedrette and Co, £7,990 0 0] Moran and Son .. £6,720 0 0 

Trueman... ... 7,272 0 0] Double, Ipswich* 6,400 0 0 

Cooke and Co. ... 7,147 0 0|King ... .. .«. 5,943 6 0 

Prestwich ... 6,834 7 6| [Surveyor’s estimate, £6,600. ] 
* Accepted. 


SURBITON.—For making up Victoria-avenue and St. 
Andrew’s-square, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 8. 
Mather, C.E., Surveyor’s Offices, Victoria-road, Surbiton :— 

Victoria-avenue, 


J. Nicholas... ... £1,261 17 0|S.Kavanagh ... £1,073 10 0 
H. Dally _.... .. 1,199 3 6]S. Atkins, Kings- 
Killingback and ton-on-Thames* 967 0 0 
OO Eh Ae 1900-0 
St. Andrew’ s-square. 
Killingback and S. Atkins wir gh 70- CUO 
Oo. i. 8 5 4,280) 0.0 Sa K atv aniee hy 
J. Nicholas ... 1,188 7 6| Surbiton*... 1,106 2 0 
* Accepted. 


WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.—For the erection of floral 
hall and conservatory buildings, Round Garden, for the 
Coast Development Company, Limited. Mr. C.H. M. Mile- 
ham, architect, 1, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. :— 

Shillitoe ... ae £ i 
Everett and Son, Colchester* 
* Accepted. 


... £3,750 
.. 2,682 


IS the Best Material for Road- 


ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coachhouses, Full 
Slaughterhouses, s, Particdiars 
Breweries, ean be 
Lavatories, obtained from 
Tennis- 


the Offices, 


HAMILTON 
HOUSE, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.C. 


THE WHOLE oF THE TILING in THe 
~ NEW eee 


BLACKWALL TUNNEL 


TIES. 

STAFFS. 
LONDON OFFICE— 
BirkBeECK BaNnK CHAMBERS 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS HoLBoRNEC. 


W. B. BAWN & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED 


IRUN TANKS, CYLINDERS & CISTERNS J; 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Cattle Troughs, Water Cart Bodies, 
Corn and Sanitary Bins, &c., &c. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS KEPT, 
PROMPT DELIVERY A SPECIALITY. 


BYRON TANK WORKS, 49, West India Dock Rd., London] 


JOURNAL 


[Jury 26, 1899. 
CONTRACTS OPEN. — 


T° BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of new COAS 
GUARD BUILDINGS at Kirkwall, Orkney, N.B., cor 
sisting of quarters for an officer and four men, will} 
received by the Director of Works of the Navy before 
NOON, on FRIDAY, AUGUST 18th, 1899, , 
Copies of the drawings and specification will ] 
supplied on application to this Office, or may be 
at the Watch-room, Coastguard Station, Kirkwall, N. 
: Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, q 


No, 21, Northumberland-ayenue, 
London, W.C. 


No. 82 Head, £1 7s, 6d. Complete, 
» yy yp St 28, 6d. without Bricks, 
WINDOW HEADS from 5s. each, 


CHIMNEY PoTs, 


TRUSSES, FINIALS, — 
PILLAR CAPS, STRINGS, &¢, 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN 


GRIMSBY ROAD, | 
CLEETHORPES. 


WINN’S PATENT 
<< ACM BH” 


SYPHON CISTER 


100,000 SOLD. 


Price List—As drawn, 18s.; Galvanised, 26s, 


CHARLES WINN & CO., Birmingham 
London Offices: 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Telephone No., a 


5078 EASTERN. 
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& SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS - 
- SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


JULY 26TH, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


ROBT. BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON ; & 110, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


See acs Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 
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|THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


| The London Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 
| works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 
consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


»- = and. . 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 
been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


| THE LONDON NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


2, Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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CHEAP ROOFS AND COVERINGS. 


BY G. S. MITCHELL, F.S.I. 


(Concluded from p. cxc., No, CCXXXIL.) 


CHEAP ROOF TRUSSES. 


OWSTRING ROOF.—The cheapest form 

of roof truss for large spans is that known 

as the “ Bowstring ” or “ Irish” roof, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Such a truss consists of three sets of mem- 
bers: (1) tie beam, (2) curved upper member, 
(3) diagonally arranged struts, all being 
formed of rough and cheap timber, of light 
scantling, and moderate lengths. 

The tie beam (A B) is double, and is con- 
structed of two pieces of deal about 6in. by 
14in., placed side by side, These need not 


necessarily be of the full length of the span, / 


but may be each in several lengths, care being 
of course taken to break the joints sufficiently. 
The top member (A C B) is similarly made 
double, but of 4in. by lin. (in rather short 
lengths to avoid waste), and to cut to the 
eurve of the proposed roof. 


The struts, or crossed ties, are only of single | 


timbers, and may be of any size (or of several 
sizes, though of equal thickness) that may be 
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WOODEN LATTICE GIRDER (FRONT HALF OF TOP AND BOTTOM HORIZONTAL MEMBERSREMOVED). ( 


then lifted bodily 
completed form. 

In large spans the distance between the 
trusses should be about 8ft. or 9ft., stiffening 
pieces being fixed herring-bone fashion he- 
tween the trusses to sustain them in an up- 
right position; three such pairs in a span of 
40ft. to 50ft. will be ample. For 45ft. span 
the height of truss should be 5ft. 6in., for 60ft. 
span 6ft. 6in., and other spans in proportion. 
For 40ft. span the camber in the tie beam 
should be 4in., for 60ft. span 6in., and other 


into position in its 


available. ‘They need never, however, be — spans in proportion. 
~ 
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BOWSTRING ROOF TRUSS. 


stouter than 4in. by lin., and have been very 
successfully constructed of ordinary tile 
battens. ‘lhe ends of the struts all pass 
between the double timbers of the tie beam 
and of the curved upper member of the truss. 
The method of constructing the roof is as 
follows :— 

One half of the tie beam is laid flat upon the 
ground, and one half of the upper member cut 
to the required curves and also laid on the 
ground. ‘The full shape of the truss being 
thus delineated, both the tie beam and the 
curved member are then spaced out into 
lengths of 18in. to 24in., and the struts laid 
diagonal fashion at these centres. In the 
nature of things it will be seen that the struts 
are not parallel to one another, on account of 
the curvature of the upper member. The 
spacing is best and most easily performed by 
commencing from the centre of the tie-beam, 
and not from one end of it. The other half of 
the double tie beam and of the curved member 
are then laid in position on top, and the whole 
is secured by French “ wire” nails. 

The truss is then turned bodily over and 
nailed also from the other side, the struts 
being also nailed at their crossings. The ends 
of the tie beam (where there are no struts to 
fill up the space between the double timbers) 
should be spaced by wood blocks and the 
joints between the tie beam and the curved 
member halved. The joints which occur in 
the length of the tie beams and of the upper 
member may also be halved if desired, but this 
is not essential. 

Having constructed the first truss it is not 
necessary to specially set out its fellows, but, 
using the first as a pattern, the remaining 

_ trusses may be made upon it. Each truss is 


The roof covering—most easily constructed 
of uncurved corrugated iron sheets—is carried 
on purlins in the usual way, and is so shown 
in Fig. 3. 

The purlins may be spaced to exactly receive 
the iron sheets and the whole may be arranged 
with ventilation at the foot of each sheet, or a 
ventilator may surmount the whole and run 
the whole length of the structure. The ends 


_ tion may be applied, as in the appended 
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and carried on framing, but the cheapest 
method is to use vertical timbers—6in. by ¥in., 
or 4in. by Zin.—with jin. intervals between 
each, and the bottom ends cut to a straight 
line. At this interval it will be found that no 
rain will penetrate and a certain amount of © 
ventilation will be afforded. The outer side 
of this timbering should be tarred or creosoted ~ 
—a handful of lime in a little paraffin being 
added to the tar before use; it is best used hot. 

Adaptations of this lattice pattern construc- 


sketches, to :— a 
(a) Lattice girders, as in Fig. 4, for use — 
at the sides of open sheds or otherwise, where 
it is desirable to have the openings between 
the piers as wide as possible. me 
The example shown in Fig. 4 is of 19ft. span 
and 2ft. depth, with struts spaced at 24in. 
centres. In such a case I have found a 4in. 
camber in the horizontal members to be more — 
than sufficient. An ordinary solid wall plate 
would usually be placed in the top of these — 
lattice girders, breaking joint with them 
wherever possible. pelt 
(b) Various modified patterns of Roof Truss. — 
The truss shown in Fig. 5 was designed and 


built by the writer to admit of the pas- — 
sage of the chimney of a traction engine. It 
will be noted that the spacing of the cross-_ 
piece struts is considerably modified in this 
case. They would in practice have to be place 


meeting on the upper portion of the inclined 
tie beams. Ventilation and outlet for steam, 
&e., is afforded in this case by the lattice 


spaces along the roof above the lower iron 
sheet. The gable ends are covered by grooved 
6in. by lin. boards, placed vertically and spaced 
with half-inch intervals. e 

A very cheap form of roof, though not co 
structionally so strong as the foregoing, is that 
of which the truss is illustrated in Fig. 6, 
Its construction is as follows :—Rough posts 
are set up in the ground at about 12ft. centres, 
and the trusses are set on the top of these 


= 


of such a roof may be filled by corrugated 
iron sheets, cut to fit (as in Fig. 2, p. exc.), 


fae CAne 


LATTICE TRUSS, FOR EXTRA HEADWAY IN CENTRE, 


a 20 0 O 


posts. The top of each post is cut to receive 
_ the rafter, and the lowest purlin also acts as 


, / 
\ 


we 
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J wall-plate. The rafters are 5in. by 2in., crossed 
_ and nailed together at the top, and spiked on 
_ top of the posts at the bottom. One tie of 
_ 3in. by 2in. is nailed on at such height as will 
give the necessary head-room. One purlin, 
_ 4in. by 3in., is set just over this tie. A piece 
_ of 3in. by 3in. is spiked on the top of the truss 
_ to form purlin and ridge-piece in one. 

Over all a covering of boards, 6in. by lin., 
_ grooved both sides, is laid with the slope of 
the roof, and nailed top, bottom, and centre, 
_ din. spaces being left between each board. The 
upper end of one side is made to sail over 3in., 
_ to form protection at ridge as shown. 

_ I built a shed in this manner three years 
_ ago for the purpose of brick drying, and have 
- found it answer admirably, and it is, to all 
appearance, as substantial now as the day it 
_ was built. In this case I did not use a purlin 
_ midway up the roof, but in its place I strained 
a seven-ply galvanised fencing wire with 
stiffening struts at either end, to enable the 
_end rafter to take the strain ; and though this 
has answered fairly well, I do not recom- 
mend it in preference to the timber, as I find 
_ the grooved boards sometimes buckle upwards. 
_I, therefore,. consider a timber purlin to which 
_ the boards may be nailed is an advantage. 


-_ Pembroke House Schools, Lytham, have 
_ been fitted by Messrs. John King, Limited, 
_ engineers, of Liverpool, with their latest im- 
_ proved hot-water “steam tube” heating 
_ apparatus, with special economical coil heater 


_ with waterway fire-bars. 


_ Purchase of Waterworks at Godalm- 
ing. — After a prolonged discussion the 
- Godalming Corporation have resolved to 
_ purchase the undertaking of the Frith Hill, 

Godalming and District Water Company, the 

estimated outlay involved being £72,250. 


Accident at James Bridge, Darlaston. 
_ —An accident occurred last, Wednesday at the 
_ James Bridge Iron and Steel Girder Works, 
_ James Bridge, Darlaston, belonging to Messrs. 
E. C. Keay, Limited, which resulted in the 
death of one man, and shocking injuries to two 
others. A workman named Thomas Powell, 
assisted by James Rosker, had to riveta girder 
section, which was on the ground under a 
- gantry on which acrane was running. Several 
rails, weighing about three tons, had been 
- lashed together at one end of the gantry, and 
_ were being run along to the other end. As 
_ the crane approached where the men were at 
work, they were told to clear, but for some 
_ reason they neglected to do so, and a portion 
of the chain which lashed the rails together 
broke, and the rails becoming liberated, fell 
against a girder and afterwards on to the two 
men and a youth named James Clifford. When 
ey were liberated it was found that Rosker 
was terribly crushed, and the other two were 
suffering from severe injuries. They were 
removed to a hospital, where Rosker died 
shortly after his admission. 


CHEAP ROOF TRUSS FOR TEMPORARY PURPOSES, 
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(DETAILS EXAGGERATED). 


Engineering Notes. 


The Widening of Spencer Basin, Bel- 
fast, at a cost of £31,000, has been decided 
upon by the Belfast Harbour Commissioners. 


Proposal to cut a Canal through a 
Mountain.—G. A. Karwiese, the German 
engineering expert, who was _ consulting 
engineer in the construction of the Suez 
Canal, now proposes to build a still more 
remarkable ship canal. across the isthmus 
between North and South America. His plan 
is to tunnel through a mountain range. By 
this plan full-rigged ships with masts reaching 
up to 180ft. high could sail right through the 
mountain range four abreast. The proposed 
canal would be eleven miles long, one and two- 
third miles of which would be the tunnel 
through the mountain. He claims that 
such a canal could be built in two years ata 
cost of 48,000,000 dollars. 


Large Engineering Scheme in Cumber- 
land.—About ten years ago nearly £200,000 
was spent at the Hodbarrow iron mines on the 
building of a sea wall to keep the sea out. of 
the workings of the mine. It is now proposed 
to go further seawards on a more ambitious 
scheme. The new wall will be in the form of 
an embankment with a puddled trench, and 
with rough squares of concrete tumbled down 
the bank as a breakwater for the sea. This 
new embankment will be 6,750 yards long, and 
will enclose 170 acres of land, under which the 
new extension of the mine will be worked. 
Ore has been proved to exist in vast deposits 
under this area, and although the cost of the 
proposed scheme will probably be from 
£400,000 to £500,000, it is well worth the 
enterprise, as Hodbarrow ore is the best hema- 
tite in England. There is no sign of the 
exhaustion of the mine, and it is believed that 
it extends well under the estuary of the 
Duddon. 


The Death of Mr. Henry Maudslay, 
M,I.C.E., occurred last week. He was a 
partner in the well-known tirm of Maudslay, 
Sons and Field. During his life he carried 
out some important excavations in Jerusalem 
at his own expense. He also rendered much 
assistance to and frequently received the 
thanks of the Palestine Exploration Fund. A 
large portion of the paving which he discovered 
in Jerusalem was presented by him to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, another portion being placed 
in Freemasons’ Hall. Mr. Maudslay was a 
very old and active Freemason, and appro- 
priately was a member of a working engineer 
lodge, the Vitruvian, No, 87, which for many 
years met in Lambeth, and was largely com- 
posed of “ Maudslay’s. men.” 


|, for laying out the Western Park. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


The Widening of Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
—Ata meeting of the London County Council 
last week it was agreed, on the recommendation 
of the Improvements Committee, that the 
estimate of £4,400 submitted by the Finance 
Committee be approved, and that the Council 
should contribute, on the usual conditions, 
one-half the nett cost of widening Cheyne 
Walk, as shown by red colour upon the plan 
submitted by the Vestry of Chelsea, provided 
the contribution did not exceed the sum of 
£4,400. 


L.C.c. Loan and Alterations.—At the 
periodical meeting of the London County 
Council last week, it was decided, on the 
recommendation of the Finance Committee, 
to lend the Lewisham District Board £700 for 
paving works. The same committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that the estimate 
amounting to £1,450 for alterations at the 
Central Works be approved, and that an 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding that 
amount be authorised in regard to alterations 
in connection with the fixing of additional 
machinery at the Central Works. ‘The work 
is to be carried out by the Works Department. 


Street Improvements at Gainsborough. 
_-Mr. Robert H. Bicknell, M.Inst.C.E., Local 
Government Board inspector, conducted an 
inquiry last Wednesday at Gainsborough into 
an application by the Urban Council to 
borrow £4,500 for purposes of street recon- 
struction, and also into an application for 
leave to deviate from a scheme of street im- 
provement already sanctioned and for which 
loans amounting to £1,450 had been granted, 
go as to permit of a new road through Thread- 
gold’s yard instead of through Barnaby’s 
Yard, Eventually the inspector said the loan 
would be granted subject to a satisfactory 
report that the underground services in each 
street were examined before the surfaces were 
reconstructed. ‘The inspector agreed that 
Threadgold’s yard was the better place for a 
new street, and then viewed the streets under 
discussion. 


Mr. Lewis Angell, who for thirty-two 
years has held the position of borough en- 
gineer and surveyor to the West Ham Cor- 
poration, was called upon last week by the 
Town Council to resign, and has been offered 
a quarter’s salary in lieu of notice. The report 
containing the recommendation was brought 
up by seven members who had been appointed 
to consider the reorganisation of the engineer's 
department. Although no reason for the 
dismissal was given in the report, it was stated 
that the committee thought the time had 
arrived when a younger man should be ap- 


pointed. The debate in the council was of the 


most noisy character, and at times members 
almost came to blows. Alderman Kidd ap- 
pealed to the committee to reconsider their 
decision, as Mr. Angell’s services were 1mpera- 
tive in the coming great sewage dispute with 
the London County Council. After several 
disorderly scenes, the recommendation of the 
committee was carried, with the addition that 
Mr. Angell be appointed consulting engineer 
without salary, but that he shall be paid 
adequate remuneration for any services he 
may be called upon to perform in connection 
with work in hand and in the sewage 
dispute with the London County Council. 
Notice has been given to rescind the re- 
solutions, 


Improvements at Leicester.—On Wed- 
nesday morning -last an inquiry was held at 
the Leicester ‘Town Hall by Mr. Ww. O. E. 
Meade-King, M.I.C.E., on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, with reference to the 
applications of the Town Council for the 
Board’s sanction to the borrowing of £31,926 


for street improvement purposes, and £2,600 
Mr. Tin- 


ce 
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dall and Mr. Staines conducted the inquiry. 
—Mr. Tindall explained that the first set 
of proposals had reference to the purchase 
of several properties in the High Street for 
the widening of that thoroughfare, and he 
mentioned the buildings it was necessary to 
acquire. The next item was in reference to 
the purchase of a warehouse and shop in High 
Street and Cart’s Lane, from Messrs. Staines, 
at the price of £16,975, exclusive of any com- 
pensation for disturbance, which would be 
settled by arbitration. The total ground area 
was 643 yards, of which 564 square yards 
would be available for resale. The last item 
dealt with the purchase from Messrs. Bonner 
of the premises, No. 50, High Street, for the 
sum of £2,024. Mr. Tindall added that these 
purchases completed the widening of High 
Street on the south side, between Cart’s Lane 
and Hicheross Street, but there still remained 
a small portion to be acquired on the north 
side.—Mr. Staines stated the case with respect 
to the loan of £2,600 required for the laying 
out of the Western Park. The works com- 
prised the construction of an entrance, a road- 
way through the park, alterations of fences, 
a band stand, &c. <A portion of the work had 
already been carried out, and the park was 
opened to the public a few days ago. 


Masters and Men. 


Newcastle Joiners returned to work 
last Monday, the masters having decided to 
give the advance of 4d. per hour demanded. 


Dalkeith Plumbers, at a meeting held last 
week, resolved to demand an additional half- 
penny per hour on the present wages scale. 


Masons at Waterville, Ireland, working 
on the new works which are being erected at 
the Commercial Cable Company’s station, 
struck work last week for an advance of 6d. 
per day on their wages, which are at present 
5s. 6d. per day. 


Strike at Gibraltar.—The men working 
on the dockyard extension struck last week 
because water for drinking was refused. When 
they were paid the same day, one half day’s 
pay was deducted from their wages. They 
now claim an increase of wages. On the other 
hand, it is rumoured that the contractors 
intend reducing the actual wages and making 
the workmen pay for the water they consume 
seta ey Five hundred men are on 
strike. 


Building Trade Dispute.—The past week 
has been very quiet. Since the settlement 
between the Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Trade Employers and the London Order of 
Bricklayers, the National Association of Master 
Builders have decided to meet the Associated 
Trade Unions to discuss any questions that 
may be raised by either party to the confer- 
ence. If-these matters are satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, then the Federated Employers will 
be ready to consider the scheme formulated by 
the Trade Unions for the establishment of a 
Joint Conciliation Board, with an ultimate 
reference of disputed questions to independent 
referees. ‘Che joint conference will take place 
at the Salisbury Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., to- 
morrow, and will be taken part in by twelve 
representatives from each side. 


The Halifax Joiners’ Strike.—In the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, recently, the case of Charnock v. 
Court, which we reported in our issues of 
April 12th and April 19th last, came before 
Mr. Justice Stirling. Counsel for the plaintiff 
said he was instructed to move, pursuant to 
special leave given by the Court for the 
purpose (1) that the action, which had 
ilready been ordered to be tried at the Assizes 
at Leeds during the present .month, be trans- 
ferred to the Queen’s Bench Division for that 
purpose, and that it be tried by the learned 
judge with a special jury; and (2) for direc- 
tions as to costs of an application for an 


affidavit of documents, which was before his 
Lordship on July 5, when the costs were 
reserved pending the filing of an affidavit by 
the defendants. ‘The application was refused ; 
as to that part of it relating to the affidavit 
of documents, the judge made no order, except 
that the costs should be the costs in the 
action, 


The Federated Trades Unions.—The first 
meeting of the National Council of this newly- 
formed Federation was heldat the Westminster 
Palace Hotel last Wednesday. Mr. W. J. 
Davis, chairman of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress occupied 
the chair at the opening of the proceedings. 
There were 44 unions, with a united member- 
ship of nearly 350,000, represented. Mr. 8. 
Woods, M.P., secretary pro tem., submitted a 
report as to the constitution of the Federation, 
and the following officials were appointed :— 
President: Mr. Pete Curran, Gasworkers; 
vice-president: Mr. Allen Gee, West Riding 
Textile Workers ; secretary: Mr. J. Mitchell, 
Engineers; treasurer: Mr. J. Maddison, Iron- 
founders. It was decided to hold an adjourned 


meeting of the Council at Birmingham in ~ 


January, when the place for the annual meet- 
ing in the following August will be decided. 
The-Council fixed on London for the head- 
quarters, the voting being—London, 162,000, 
Manchester, 142,000. 


Accident at Christ Church, Birming- 
ham.—His Honour Judge Whitehorne, sitting 
at the Birmingham County Court on July Sth, 
was asked to fix the amount to be paid to one 
of the workmen who was injured by the falling 
of the Christ Church roof on February 7th, 
1899, an account of which appeared in our 
issue of February 15th. Applicant, who made 
his application under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, was George Hood, described as a 
clerk of works and a workman, of 66, Birchall 


Street, and the respondent was James Benton, ” 


builder, of Great Barr Street, who trades as 
Benton and Son. Mr. Stubbins was for the 
applicant, and Mr. Ellison was for the respon- 
dent. Mr. Duffellrepresented the Lifeand Health 
Assurance Company, who were before the court 
as third parties. Applicant, who was earning 
303. a week, was on the floor of the church 
when the beams gave way, and was pinned to 
the ground by the fallen timber. He sustained 
a compound fracture of the left thigh, and a 
comminuted fracture of the left forearm, 
besides flesh wounds and bruises, causing him 
to become an in-patient of the General 
Hospital for two months and since then an out- 
patient.—Mr. White, the house surgeon, who 
attended the injured man at the hospital, told 
the Court that up to a fortnight ago Hood was 
totally incapable of working. He was now 
able to do light clerical work, but would never 
be as strong as he was before the accident. 
His Honour, in reply to the suggestion by Mr. 
Ellison that any sum his Honour awarded 
should be divided—one portion for the time 
the man was totally incapacitated, and the 
other portion to be the allowance after that 
date, which should be something less,—said he 
was not in a position to assent to an aggregate 
sum ; applicant must leave himself in the hands 
of the Court. Applicant, recalled, stated that he 
had a wife, but no children, though he had an 
adopted daughter to support. His Honour 
awarded the applicant 15s. a week compensa- 
tion up to June 20th (less fourteen days after 
the accident), and 103s. a week for life after 
June 20th—Mr. Ellison applied for an order 
that the Assurance Company should not be 
entitled in any further proceedings to dispute 
the validity of the award. — Mr. Duffell 
pointed out that the company repudiated any 


liability —His Honour acceded to Mr. Ellison’s' 


application. 


A Dependency Case.—In the First Divi- 
sion of the Edinburgh Court of Session, last 
week, before the Lord President and Lords 
Adam and Kinnear, the case of Robert 
Murdoch v. Patrick Fagan was stated by 
Sheriff-Substitute Strachan in an arbitration 
brought before him, in which he was asked to 
find the respondent, Patrick Fagan, labourer, of 
45, Adelphi Street, Glasgow, entitled toa sum of 
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£200 under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in respect of the death of his son John Fagan, 
who was fatally injured on January 11th last, 
while in the employment of the appellant, 
Robert{Murdoch, builder, of 91, Maxwell Road, 
Glasgow. The respondent averred that he was 
entirely dependent for support on his son, 
against whom he had obtained a decree for 
aliment at. the rate of 2s. per week. The 
deceased John Fagan was survived by a widow, 
who received compensation from the appellant 
for the death of her husband. The widow was 
wholly dependent on the deceased, and the 
appellant understood that she was the only 
person entitled to compensation in respect of 
John Fagan’s death. The Sheriff-Substitute 
held that the respondent was partially depen~ 
dent on his son, and awarded him £25 com-— 
pensation. The questions in the case were: 
(1) Whether the fact that the respondent held 
a decree for aliment against the deceased and 
received payment of aliment from him consti- 
tuted the respondent a part dependent within - 
the meaning of the Act; and (2) whether the 
fact that the deceased left a dependent wholly 
dependent on him, excludes the claim of the 
respondentas a part dependent on the deceased. 
The Court answered the second question in the 
affirmative, and found the appellant entitled 
to expenses. The Lord President said that in 
his opinion no one who was partially depen- 
dent on the deceased could claim compensa-_ 
tion under the Act of 1897 if a person existed 
who was wholly dependent on the deceased. 
He could not say that was perfectly clear, or 
at least so clear as might be expected, one way 
or another, on a point of thisimportance. But 
it seemed to be the necessary result of the part 
of the Act relating to this subject. After 
summing up the provisions of the Act he 
answered the second question in the affirma-— 
tive, and that superceded the first question, 
which was not debated. ‘Their Lordships 
concurred. Pa 


: ifPacn rite a 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
excluded from the Trade Union Con-- 
gress.—A very curious situation has arisenin — 
connection with the Trade Union Congress, — 
which is to be held at Plymouth in’September 
next. The Parliamentary Committee of the con- 
gress has informed the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers that it will not be allowed to send 
delegates on account of its attitude towards 
the Co-operative Smiths Society. ‘This means 
that the 84,000 members of the A‘$,E. will, for 
the first time in its history, be excluded from 
representation at the Trade Union Congress. 
It seems that on April 5th, 1898, the 
Co-operative Smiths, a smal] society on 
the Tyne, had a dispute with the firm 
of Mail, McFarlane and Co:, of Newcastle, 
with reference to the employment of a lad who, 
they complained, was “ put to the fire” at the 
age of twenty years: ' Because of this, t 
members of the Co-operative Smiths struck as 
a protest. Their places were taken by tw 
members of the A.S.E. The Smiths appealed 
to the Federation of Unions engaged in 
the shipbuilding trades, and that body 
advised them to take advantage of the 
20th Standing Order of the Trade Union 
Congress, which says: “ Any society. engag 
in a dispute, and considering themsel 
aggrieved by reason of the members of anot. 
society taking the place of the men on stri 
may report the circumstance to the Parl 
mentary Committee, who may then take s 
steps as the circumstances may warrant, 4 
should the charge be proved, the offend 
society shall be charged with all costs an¢ 
suspended from representation at congress I0r 
two years.” ‘The Parliamentary Comm 
appointed some of its members to inquire 
the matter, and these gentlemen, having go 
into the charges, expressed the opinion tl 
the A.S.E. took the right and proper course 
but they recommended them to withdraw the! 
members from Messrs. Mail, McFarlane an 
Co.’s works. This the Council of the AS 
refused: to do, and the Parliamentary Co 
mittee, last Thursday, instructed Mr. Wo¢ 
to inform Mr. Barnes that the A.S.E. wot 
not be allowed to’ send delegates to the P 
mouth Congress, in consequence of th 
infraction of the Standing Order 20. * 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The Aston Union Cottage Homes, near 
Birmingham, are being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues and patent 
Manchester grates, supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


The Contracts for Dundee Parish Coun- 
cil Offices, which were accepted at a meeting 


_ of the Offices Committee of the Dundee Parish 


Council last week, were tendered by the fol- 
lowing, being in each case the lowest: Mason 
work, Mr. Robert Laing ; joiner, Messrs. Garvie 
and Farquharson; slater, Messrs. Alexander 
and Thomson; plumber, Messrs. William 
Mitchell and Son ; plasterer, Messrs. Kirk and 
Coutts. The total amounts to £5,557. 


Glasgow’s Municipal Enterprise.—A 


_ site was recently acquired on the eastern out- 
- skirts of the city for the erection of new gas- 


works. On the site a large deposit of clay 
suitable for making bricks has been discovered. 
A committee of the Corporation recommend 
that plant, at a cost of £8,000, be erected for the 
utilisation of the clay. Not only will the bricks 
necessary for the gasworks be made, but it is 
estimated that a large profit will be derived 
from the sale of the surplus. 


Builder Fined for Keeping a Carriage. 
—At the Nuneaton Police-court last Thurs- 
day John Simpson, contractor and builder, of 
Nuneaton, was summoned by Hubert Alex- 
ander, Inland Revenue officer, for keeping and 
using a carriage at Nuneaton on June 4th 
without a licence. He pleaded not guilty, and 
said the vehicle was one which he used 


___ primarily to convey his men to and from jobs 
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“somie distance out. He did not let it out on 
-hire. Hundreds of builders did the same. 
Defendant was fined 5s. and 11s. 6d. costs. 


Accident to Painters at a Lancashire 
Theatre—At the Theatre Royal, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, last week, an accident occurred to 
three men, employed by Messrs. Binns, of 
‘Halifax, while painting and decorating the 


* interior. The men’s names are John Midgley, 


-H. Pletcher and James Riley. It appears 
that they wereat work on the ceiling on scaffold- 
ing supported by stepladders which had been 
‘erected in the gallery. One of the step- 
ladders suddenly gave way, with the result 
that the three men fell—Fletcher and Midgley 

the upper circle, and Riley on to the 
gallery edge. Riley was seriously injured, 

and had to be conveyed to the infirmary. 
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Midgley and Fletcher were removed to an 
adjoining hotel, being not seriously injured. 


Arbitration Case at Hathersage.—Mr. 
Edward M. Gibbs, architect, of Sheffield, pub- 
lished his award last week in an arbitration 
heard by him as umpire on June 5th and 6th. 
The case aroused considerable interest in 
Hathersage and the adjoining neighbourhood. 
Mr. Ambrose Melland, builder, of Hathersage, 


| claimed that there was a substantial amount 


due to him from Mrs. E. A. Whitworth, wife 
of Mr. F. H. Whitworth, of Hathersage and 
Sheffield, over and above his contract price for 
the erection of two villas for Mrs. Whitworth 
on the Castleton Road. Mrs. Whitworth’s 
case was that she had paid Mr. Melland all he 
was entitled to; and that he was liable to her 
for certain work which she alleged was un- 
finished. The umpire has ordered Mrs. Whit- 
worth to pay Mr. Melland the sum of £169 
within three weeks, and also to pay Mr. 
Melland’s costs as between solicitor and client, 
and finds that there is nothing due to her 
from Mr. Melland. 


Scottish Building Trades’ Federation. 
—The quarterly meeting of the Executive of 
this Federation was held on Tuesday, last 
week, at the Caledonian Hotel, Inverness. 
Representatives were present from Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, and other 
Southern centres. The chair was occupied by 
the President, Mr. James Leslie, builder, of 
Aberdeen. The report of the Secretary, Mr. 
James L. Selkirk, C.A., of Glasgow, on the oper- 
ations of the Federation during the quarter 
was submitted, and considered at considerable 
length. The discussion was of a thoroughly 
practical kind, and resolutions were arrived at 
that will lead to a more complete consolidation 
of the Federation in all parts of the country. 
In the afternoon the members visited ‘the 
battlefield of Culloden. In the evening a 
meeting took place under the chairmanship of 
Treasurer Ross, President of the Inverness 
Branch, when addresses were delivered by the 


_ delegates dwelling upon the importance of 


organisation as desiderated by the Federation. 
Among tke speakers were Mr. Leslie, of Aber- 
deen ; Mr. Robert Lamb, of Edinburgh ; Mr. 
Adam, of Glasgow ; Mr. Shaw, of Dundee; and 
Mr. Selkirk, of Glasgow, Secretary of the 
Federation ; and others. 


Fatal Accident Inquiry at Arbroath. 
—An inquiry was held in Arbroath Sheriff 
Court last Wednesday by Sheriff-Substitute 
Lee into the death of Edward Docherty, jun., 
who resided at Ladyloan, Arbroath, and was a 
labourer in the employment of Messrs. J. 
Paterson and Son, Ltd., contractors, of 610, 
Pollokshaws Road, Glasgow. From the evi- 
dence of workmen it appeared that deceased, 


+ 


who was employed on the surface of the 
Arbroath Waterworks extension, had received 
instructions to send a quantity of bricks and 
other building materials down the shaft, 
which is 60ft. deep. It seems that Docherty 
thought the cage had returned to the top, and 
fell down the shaft with a hutch and the 
building material. A juryman asked whether 
there should not be some definite system of 
signalling to be observed when the cage was at 
the bottom of the shaft. The sheriff remarked 
that acting on the assumption that the place 
was dangerous he would prefer, instead of any 
indication which might lead him astray, to look 
whether the cage was at the top of the shaft 
before stepping into it. A formal verdict was 
brought in finding that Docherty was acci- 
dentally killed on July 3rd, 1899, by falling 
down a shaft at the Warslay new waterworks, 
Arbroath. 


Builders and Contractors at Plymouth. 
—The conference of the National Association 
of Contractors and Master Builders of Great 
Britain and Ireland was opened last 
Wednesday at Plymouth. The delegates, 
numbering between 300 and 400, were 
welcomed by the Mayor, Mr. J. Pethick, him- 
self a well-known builder. A meeting of the 
council followed. The half-yearly meeting of 
the association was held in the afternoon, 
Alderman W. Holdsworth, of Bradford, pre- 
siding. The chairman, in an introductory 
address, referred to the dispute between the 
master builders and the plasterers. He 
regretted that some of the terms of 
settlement had not been observed by the 
plasterers, and announced that on the 
26th inst. it was proposed to hold another 
conference with the plasterers with a 
view of adjusting differences and disputes 
arising over the interpretation of some of the 
terms of the previous conference. The prin- 
cipal topic of discussion was the builders’ 
relation with the plasterers, and representa- 
tives from Manchester and Bristol complained 
strongly of the attitude of the latter towards 
the builders and their neglect to abide by the 
conditions of the conference terms. The Man- 
chester representatives declared that the 
plasterers had demanded a rise of a penny in 
their wages as compensation for the lock-out, 
and the result was that members of the 


| association refusing this demand had been 


boycotted for a long time past. It was said 
that unless the plasterers in these and other 
districts showed a different spirit from that 
which was at present being shown a general 
lock-out would soon be broughtabout. It was 
agreed to make a special point of the 
difficulties at Manchester and Bristol at the 
forthcoming conference. The association ap- 
pointed twelve delegates to attend the general 
conference of trades’ unions to be held. to- 
morrow. 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


wartedas: WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
BUILDINGS— 
July 28 Banstead—Latrine, Xc.... 
fea 23 Clonakilty—Closets, ke. ©... *h 
+9 28 ° Lancaster—Alterations, &c., to Church 
+ 29 Chorley—Cottage Hospital Wing . i, 
as 29 Garw Valley—Workmen’s Institute nae iy ia 
- 29 Kingston-on-Thames—Alterations to Assize Courts ... 
mee Peo: Leeds—RKaising Roof, &c., at Tramway Depot ... j 
jo» 31 Leeds—Constructing Dwarf Wall and Extra Storey 
ae 31 North Noli. 2 Send lg &e., to Cattle Houses 
7 3L Pont2fract—Two Villas, &c. ... e ee 
oe 3L Taunton—Enclosing Grounds .. Vos AY ies 
3 Pe 31 Kingston-on-Thames—Alterations to Workhouse 
ug, f 


Petersfield—Laundry ... ae as 
Kingswinford—Partition at School ... 
Marsh Brook, Salop—Four Cottages 

Strabane, Ireland—Business Premises 


Garrison—Business Premises ... we 
Liverpool—Extension to Warehouse 
Oldham—Boiler House, &ec. ... eo 
Peterston—Cottage ¢ 


: 
0 ee ee 


Caldbeck—Two Cloak Porches 
Darwen—Central Stores “ee 
Sutton-on-Trent —Laying Floo 


. 
. 
ot: 


Hereford—Extension of Platform Roofing 
Swansea—Electricity Generating Station ... 


Brighton —Twenty-Eight 5-Roomed Artisans’ Dwellings 


FOR WHOM. 


Managers of School District 
Guardians ae oa 


Ffaldau Trust Fund 

Property Committee 

City Council ... bs 

City Council ... be 

Town Council 

Guardians exe ce 4 ae As 
L. & N.-W. and G.W. Railway Cos. 
Laundry Company Limited wie 
Urban District School Board _.. 
L. & N.W. and G.W. Railway Cos. 
Corporation ... 

Lanes. and Yorks. Railway Co. ... 
Electric Lighting Committee 
Great Western Railway Company 
Town Council... = ite ane 
School Board .., Ae vee a 
Provident Co-operative Society ... 
School Board... aay an ae 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINED. 


C. Sharpe, 11, Old Queen-street, S.W. : 
W. Hz. Spiller, Clerk to Guardians, Workhouse, Clonakilty. 
R. Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

W.H. Dinsley, Architect, Cleveland-street, Chorley. 

P. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. 

Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames. 
City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

T. Wakeham, Court, Aveton Gifford. 

Garside and Pennington, Architects, Pontefract. ~- 

J. H. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Bldgs., Taunton. 
W. H. Hope, Union Offices, Portsmouth-road, Kingston. 
Joint Engineer, Woodside Station, Birkenhead, 

A. J. C. Muckarness, High-street, Petersfield. 

A. Price, Clerk, 34, Moor-street, Brierley Hill, 

Joint Engineer, Shrewsbury Station. 

A. Scott, The Hotel, Garrison. 

Kincaid, Waller, & Manville, 29, Gt. George-st., Westminster, 
A. Scott, The Hotel, Garrison. 

Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

A. Andrew, Gas and Water Offices, Oldham. 

Engineer, Newport Station. 

F. J. C. May, Town Hall, Brighton. 

W. H. Greenup, Clerk to Board, Caldleck. 

Sames and Green, Architects, Knott-street, Darwen, 

T, E. Day, Clerk to Board, Sutton-on-Trent. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
er valle : FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE OBTAINEI 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED | | . : ; 
—Continued. 
Aug, 3 tikes Ry ideceround Convenience ... She .. St. Marylebone Vestry J. P. Waddington, Coutt Houta: Pie cae Ww. 
5 Burntisland—Secondary School es Z Burgh School Board R. Little, 4, St. Brycedale-avenue, Kirkcaldy, ; ‘ 
8 5 Lisnaskea—Five Labourers’ Cottages p Rural District Council J. OR. Hoey, Clerk, Council Offices, Lisnaskea. : 
. yi) Perth—Gasworks... BH ie AS BA ry, Gas Commissioners ... W. Campbell, 32, North Methven-street, Perth. 
+ 8 Sheffield—Car Sheds... .. Tramways Committee C, F. Wike, City’ Survevor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
* 9 Hendon—Repairs, &c., to Workhouse Buildings. ‘&e. ... Union Guardians obit F. J. Seabrook, Clerk, Union Offices, Edgware. 
ie 10 Swansea—Engine and Boiler Houses : .. Harbour Trustees A. O. Schenk, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
o 10 London, S.E.—Alterations to Town Hall . ¢ Bermondsey Vestry... Surveyor, Town Hall, Bermondsey, 8.E. ity 
F 10 Mayford—Alterations to Swimming Bath.. “A London County Council Architect’s Depar tment, 13, Spring Gardens, ’ 
8 15 Tranmere—Additions to Science and Art School Birkenhead Corporation ... a npr bA + ab Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhe 
j 18 Filey—Coastguard Buildings ... sn E aya MERE: RU, Ne) Ue Reem aaatsaiiee Joastguard Station, Filey. ie 
“a 13 Kirkwall, Orkior, N.B.—Coasteuar d ‘Buildings . Tae! ds Ay SePPeL LL eae 0 eae oes eae Watch Room, Coastguard Station, Kirkwall, N.B. 


21 Southend—Technical Schools and Fire Station ... 


Sept. 1 Malmé, Sweden—Electric Works DA My 
12 Croydou—Superstructure of Asylum x4 Jaa 
No date. London, E.—Thirty Cottages .. de 
i Stourbridge—Science and Art School 
ENGINEERING— 
July 28 Durham—Boiler ... 


Gisburn—Girder Bridge 4 
“fi 2 St. Annes-on-the-Sea—Laying Pipes 
+3 29 Rugeley—Lighting Street Lamps 


” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


e 29 Lydney—Water Mains, &. ... 
4 8 Rosehearty—Flushing Tanks... 
. oA Hapton—Hlectric Lighting ws 
a 31 Rio de Janeiro—Lease of Railways ... 
3L Glasgow— Electric Cables = 
ss 3L Edinburgh— Works at Electric Lighting Stations 
oe 31 Saffron Walden—Boring Artesian Well... ae 
5 3 Taunton—Heating Technical Schools 
Aug. 1 Newton Abbot—Reservoir — . 
* 1 Amsterdam—Copper Wire for Telegraphs... 
is 1 Acton and Wycombe —Railway 
a 1 Keyham—Steel Viaduct os 
ve 1 Denbigh—Electric Lighting Asylum. esd 
= 1 Wrington Vale, Somerset—Light Railway 
is 1 Tilesford, Throckmorton—Bridge ... me 
3s 3 Madrid—Insulators a! via 
Bi 4 Pasingstoke —Laying Water Main ... 
+4 7 Blackburn—Steel Bridge 
53 8 Salford—Hight Dynamos 
= 9 Kingswood Hill, near Bristol_Pumping Plant... 
ae 9 St. Albans—Laundry Machinery i ee oe 
§ 12 Ibiza, Spain—Harbour Works bee te oy 
i 14 London, 8.W.-- Gasholder Ff , 
R, 2 Willesborough, Kent—Water veep, Works 
a 3 London, S.W.—Crane, &e. .... 
IRON AND STEEL— 
July 31 Leeds—Wrought-iron Railings and Gates... 
Ang. 4 Hastings—Wrought-iron Fencing ... zie 
me 12 Rio de Janeiro—Steel Rails, Bolts, &e. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING— 
July 29 Blyth—Painting Police Station, &e. 
Aug. 1 Luton—Painting. &e. .. 
45 1 Sligo—Oils, Paints, Brushes, &e. 
ROADS— 
July 28 London, E.—Concrete Flags ... 
55 28 Walthamstow—Concrete Flags 
Am 29 Huntingdon—Granite ... 
ae 29 Preston—Repaving Roadway, Se ie 
mA 29 Swinton—Kerbing, crs iid &e,, Road 
3 29 Dewsbury— Materials Re 
a 29 Horwich—Materials xo as 
Sh 31 Chingford—Tar Paving .. ag 
oF 31 Colchester—Unbroken Granite x 
¥ 81 Harrow—Granite, Gravel and Cartage 
Py 31 Isleworth—Paving with Wood Blocks 
ae 31 London, N.—Paving, &e. hey 
Aug 1 Tottenham, N.—Making-up Roads ... 
ae 1 Litherland—Completing Easene es 
i Luton—Paving Works, &c. .. 
is 2 South Shields—Road Work ae 
AN 2 Aldershot—Quartzite ... uy ya 
‘5 i Sunderland—Materials .. 
$3 7 Droxford—Hire of Steam-Roller 
5 7 Ogmore—Limestone, &e. 
SANITARY— 
July 28 London, 8.W.—Latrine and W.C. Accommodation 
ne 31 Clayton-le-Moors—Surface Water We) st 
of 31 Erdington—Intersepting Sewer is 
4s 31 Isleworth—Cast-iron Pipe Sewer : 
Aug. 2 South Shields—Sewer Work . eg 
5 4 Wanstead—Stoneware Pipe Sewer 8, he. ‘ 
24 Plymouth—Sewerage Works ... 
TIMBER— 
Aug. 1 Wandsworth, S.W.—Jarrah Wood Blocks... 
$s 10 London, E.C.—Ash Butts and Scantlings, &c. 
DATE 
DESIGNS TO DESIGNS REQUIRED, 
BE SENT IN, ! 
Aug. 1 Halifax—Twelve Shops ... LAN ginpeak Covet 
"3 8 Sydenham, S.E.—Band Stand 
An 17 Batford—Sewerage and Sewerage Disposal Schemes 
93 17 Kirkcaldy—Joint Infectious egret Hospital .. 
Sept. 1 Otley—Isolation Hospital i ie eh 
#54 | ag Workington—Town Hall ats 


Tunbridge Wells—Designs in Tunbridge Ware ... 


£30, £15 we 


— £3 38., £2 28., £] Asc. 


Corporation 
Town Council... a 1K 


School of Science & Art & Technical Bd. 


Union Guardians ... 

Bowland Rural District Council... 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council at 
Rural District Council .., at 
Town Council... a ‘ 

Parish Council iy 

Brazilian Government 
Corporation ... 

Magistrates and Council - 
Corporation ... ao ea 
Town Council... 

RuraljDistrict Council 

South African Republic 


Great Western Railway Co. 

Great Western Railway Co. 
Committee of Visitors + 
Great Western Railway Co. fa, 

Per shore Rural District Council.. 

Union Guardians i 

Highways Committee 

Rural District Council ... 
West Gloucestershire Water Co. _ 
Workhouse Guardians 

Wandsworth and Putney Gaslight and 

Coke Company. 

East Ashford Rural District Council ... 
St. Mary’s Vestry, Battersea # 


City Council .., 
Corporation 


Northumberland County Council a 
Town Council... 
District Lunatic Asylum. Committee . cH 


Walthamstow Urban The Council. 
Urban District Council ; 
County Council 

Commissioners 

Urban District Council 

Corporation SE 

Urban District Council Ree 

Urban District Council ... as te 
Guardians ye bh w a 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council ; 

Hornsey Urban District Council — 

Urban District Council .. 

Urban District Council 

Town Council... ig 

Corporation .. Mi os rae 
Urban District Council oP se Sag 
Rural District Council : 
Rural District Council cae a 
Urban District Council ... a 


Kensington and Chelsea School District 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council ee 5 
Corporation ... SOREN: es 0 
Urban District Council 

Corporation , 


Board of Works at, 
General Omnibus Co., Ltd. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


£50, £25 
£31 10s., £15 15s., £7 7s, 


~ £40, £20, £10 . at net 


_W. A. Davies, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 


s/w. 


W. H. Snow, Town Clerk, Southend-on-Sea. 
Clerk, Gasworks, Malmo. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
fe Ee Cundy, 91, The Grove, Stratford, E. 
ai Gething, Architect, Oxford- chbrs., icidderminster. os 


rag 


hs -: 


W. Leslie, Clerk to the Guardians, Durham. 
A. Burrow, Surveyor, Gisburn, 
H. Bancroft, 88, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
R. Landor, Clerk, Council Offices, Rugeley. 
C. R. Walker, Engineer to Council, Chepstow. ; ; 
W. Watt, 57, Pitsligo- street, Rosehearty. : 
E. O’ Shaughnessy, Clerk, 23, St. Anne’s terrace, Padiham, 
Commercial Department, "Foreign Office, S.W. f 
W. A. Chaman, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow. : 
Professor A, W. Kennedy, 17, Victoria- st., Pr cctentristeee 
A. H. Forbes, Borough Surveyor, Saffron Walden, oe: 
Samson and Cottam, 1, Hammett-street, Taunton. — 
R, A. Rogers, Surveyor, Union-street, Newton Abbot. 
F. J. Belinfante, Paveljoensgracht, 19, The “lagu 
Amsterdam. foie . 
Engineer, Paddington Station, London. — ’ 4 ‘ 
Engineer. Paddington Station, Wy 
T. L, Miller, 7, Tower-buildings, N. Water- st., Liverpoo : 
Engineer, Paddington Station, W. — ; 
A.E. Baker, Clerk, Union Offices, Pershore. J 
Post and Telegraph Department, Madrid, ty 
R. 8. Wallis & C. Smith and Son, Architects, Basingstoke, 
R. E. Fox, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn.. a 
L. CG. Evans, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Salford.:° + - 
E. D. Marten, The Birches, Codsall, Wolverhampton, - 
H. E. Hansell, Architect, Granville-road, St. Albans. . 
Government of the Balearic Islands. ‘ 
. H. Jones, Engineer, Gasworks, North: is os ‘Wa 
worth, S.W. fo 
Bailey-Denton. Son and Lawford, 9, Baaae st., ae ei 
Vestry Clerk, Municipal-buildings, *‘Lavender-hill, 8. ae 


City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haatineich 
Manager, Central Railway, ee de Janeiro. 


J. Cresswell, Moot Hall; Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton, 
J. Petit, Resident Medical Superintendent, Asylum, oe 9 


* 


G. W. Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. ‘st 
E. Boussow, County Surveyor, Huntingdon, ‘ 
Myres, Veevers and Myres, 15, Chapel-street, Preston m 
H, Entwisle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton. ma 
H. Dearden, "Borough Engineer, Town Hall, _ Dewsbury, 
Surveyor, Public Hall, Horwich. 
W. Stair, Council's’ Surveyor, The Parade, Ch 1 
C, E. White, 57, North Hill, Colchester. . 

E. Lines, Surveyor, Couneil Offices, Harrow. 
W. A, Davies, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 
E. J. Lovegrove, Surveyor, Couneil Offices, Hornsey, 
P, E. Murphy, 712. High- road, Tottenham, — : 
W. B. Garton, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland. | 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. | 
S. E. Burges, Boro’ Surveyor, Chapter-row, south Age 
N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Alde 
T. Young, Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Sunderland. 
F, Clark, Clerk to Council, Bishop’s Waltham. 
Couneil’s see Office, Blackmill. 


\ 


C. Sharp, 11, Old Queen-street, S.W. aah 
A. Dodgeon, Surveyor, Council Offices, Clayton je-Mo 
H. H. Humphries, Dis, Surveyor, Publie Hall, Erdi 


S. E. Burgess, Boro” Engineer, Chapter-row, South 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead, BE, 
J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria- ‘street, Westminster. 


The Clerk, Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. : 
R. T. Kingham, Sec., 235, Upper-street, Islington, XN 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, — 


' Barstow and Midgley, Solicitors, 8, Harrison-roa 08 j 
W. Gardiner, Secretary, Crystal Palace Co., Syden b 
C.J. Spencer, Clerk to R.D.C., Public Offices, Bets 
A. Beveridge, District Clerk, Kirkcaldy, 1 
C. V. Newstead, Clerk, Wharfedale Union Joint 
Committee. Union Offices, Boroughgate. Otle 

W. L. Eagles, Field Surveyor, Town Hal A 
Technical Education Committee. erie 


_ Property 


required. For plans aud particu 
Grorece H, Parne, Architect and Surveyor, 6, Stoke 
_ Newington-road, N, 13 


v/ 


lement, July 26, 1899. | 


AND ARCHITECTURAL REGORD. 


cecil 


and Land Sales. 


REEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, fronting 


on main road and close to golf links and Highgate 
Woods, seven minutes’ walk from Muswell Hill and 


East Finchley stations. To be LET on lease or SOLD 


in plots. Liberal advances to responsible builders if 
3, apply to Mr. 


MOTE PARK, MAIDSTONE. 
NEXT TWO DAYS’ TIMBER SALE, THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, JULY 27th and 28th. ; 

M ESSRS. SEYMOUR and WARING (in 

conjunction with Messrs. R, WATERMAN and 
SONS) are favoured with instructions from the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England to SELL 
by AUCTION, on JULY 27th and 28th, and AUGUST 
10th, llth, 2lst, and 22nd, 1899, the whole of the 
SHOW YARD ERECTIONS used at the Royal 
Agricultural Show, exceeding 1,000,000ft. of Timber, 
10,000 Railway Sleepers, 400 Buck Gates, Quantity Iron 
Tanks, and other effects. Sale to commence at 11 a.m. 
precisely each day. 

Catalogues may be obtained of Messrs, Seymour and, 
Warine, Auctioneers, 46, Earl-street, Maidstone’ 
Messrs. R. WATERMAN and Sons, Auctioneers, No. 20, 
Week-street, Maidstone; and of Mr. R. 8S. BurGeEss, 
Show Yard, Mote Park, Maidstone. 


_ Re Lilly and Lilly, Limited.—By order of the Liqui- 


call 


BET Le 
é 


dators. —Important Unreserved Sale of valuable, 
nearly new Building Plant, Clyston-street Works, 


__ Clyston-street, and the Railway Arch, Portslade-road, 


andsworth-road, S.W.—To Builders, Contractors, 

Decorators, Material Dealers, and others. 
ESSRS. W. W. READ & CO. will SELL 
by AUCTION on the PREMISES, as above, on 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2nd, at TWELVE o'clock, 


the whole of the valuable BUILDER’S STOCK and 
PLANT, including a large quantity of well-seasoned 
mahogany planks and boards, American walnut, oak, 
and teak, pine planks, yellow deals and boards, baulk 
timber and dye square, about 1000 scaffold boards, 250 
pairs of trestles and steps, long ladders, scaffold poles, 
putlogs, wheeling planks, mortar boards, painters’ 
eradle, scaffold cords, rope falls, crane chain, jenny 
wheels, sets of pulley blocks, a Weston’s block and 
chain, eighteen carpenters’ benches, a combined circular 
saw bench and band-sawing machine by Reynolds, 
morticing machine, hoising crab, three portable offices, 
hand truck, a Well’s light, joiners’ cramps, portable 
forge, G. I. tanks and sheeting, grindstone, 5000 white 
glazed and other bricks, drain pipes and gullies, iron- 
mongery, new doors and joinery, iron joists and 
columns, several tons of old iron, a large quantity of 
old materials, doors, sashes, frames, gates, &c., and a 
multiplicity of useful effects. 

Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS, 1 and 2 Queen-street, 


Ve 


SALE DAYS for the Year 1899, 


Messrs. 
AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 


BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. beg to 


announce that the undermentioned dates have been 
fixed for their AUCTIONS of FREEHOLD, Copyhold, 


and Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Life 
Interests, &c., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, E.C. 
Other appointments for intermediate Sales will also 
be arranged. 
Thursday, July 27 | 


Thursday, Oct. 26 
Thursday, Aug. 3 


Thursday, Noy. 16 
Thursday, Aug. 10 i Thursday, Nov, 23 
Thursday, Sept. 21 Thursday, Dec. 7 
Thursday, Oct. 12 | Thursday, Dec. 14 

Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO. publish 
in the advertisement columns of ‘‘The Times,” 

“Standard,” and ‘‘ Morning Post,’”’ every Saturday a 

list of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 

issue on the first of every month a schedule of proper- 
ties to be let or sold, comprising landed and residential 
estates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, City 
offices and warehouses, ground-rents, and investments 
generally, which will be forwarded free of charge on 
application.—No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple Bar, and 18, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. ; 


By Order of the Executors. 

At the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C.,on WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 2nd, 1899, at ONE o’clock precisely, 
ESSRS. BRADSHAW, BROWN, and CO. 

will SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, as a going 
concern, the valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY known 


as ‘f Royal Dockyard Wharf,’’ Lower Woolwich-road, 


S.E., together with the Fixed Plant and Machinery and 
Goodwill of the old - established TIMBER and 
BUILDERS’ MERCHANT’S BUSINESS. The Free- 
hold Property has a granite embankment (built by the 


British Government) to the River Thames of about 


400ft., and a frontage of about 442ft. to Lower Woolwich- 
road, and comprises an area of about 24 acres. Two 


granite-paved slipways, one ane long and 53ft. wide. 
; 8 


) 
The LEASE of the WATERSIDE PREMISES, 
known as ‘‘ Mast Pond Wharf,’ having a frontage to 


the river of about 100ft., and comprising an area of 
about three-quarters of an acre, of the rental value of 


£250 per annum. Held for an unexpired term of about 


seven years, at £150 per annum. - . 


If not disposed of as a whole, 
The FREEHOLD WATERSIDE PROPERTY 
will be offered separately as Lot 2; 


‘if not then sold, will be offered in portions as Lots 3, 4, 


and 5; and 
The LEASE of ‘‘ Mast Pond Wharf” as Lot 6. 
Solicitors: Joun BartTLetTt, Esq., 26 and 27, Bush- 
lane, E.C.; and Epwarp Hi.per, Esq., 36, Jermyn- 
street, S.W. 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Billiter-square-buildings, E.C., 
nd Millwall, B, 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
Draughtsmen and A eke Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


R I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
nine, or twelye months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates K.I.B.A., Perchard 
a. 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
useum, 


RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—M1ppLETON and 
CarpEn, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (age 

24-30), for Municipal Engineer’s Office ; tempo- 

rary, probable duration 18 months Salary 55s. per week. 

—Applications stating age, and enclosing three copy test, 
.to be sent to Box 1135, BuILvERS’ JouRNAL Office, 1 


ANTED (at once) Architect’s JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT for temporary engagement at 
Maidstone; well up in quantities, quick at figures. 
State age, experience, references, and salary required. 
—Box 1138, BurtpERsS’ JourNAL Office. 1 


ee renee mpeore rie ar are 


DRAUGHTSMAN, used to preparing scale and 
jull size drawings from small scale details. State age, 
experience, and salary required to—Box 166, Post 
Office, Leeds. 1 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


eee 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
ia 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement,—‘‘ Sur - 
veyor,”’ office of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 23 


LUMBER, GAS, HOT-WATER FITTER 

wants SITUATION; good references; seven 

years in city firm.—‘E. M.,” 55, Rehere-street, Gos- 
well-road, E.C. yi 


( i ENERAL FOREMAN wants a_ Job, 
Carpenter and Joiner. General knowledge of all 
branches, well up in structural alteration, public-hous 
work ; town or country. Good references.—‘‘ J. B.,”’ 
66, Acre-road, Kingston-on-Thames, 1 


BLE ASSISTANCE. 
WORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS, 
DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, TRACINGS. 
QUANTITIES and SPECIFICATIONS, 
’- DIFFICULTIES of PRACTICE advised upon. 
F, BRENT, 34, Great James-street, W.C. 


A RCHITECT, having spare time, is willing 
to undertake preparation of Working Drawings, 

Tracings or Perspectives. Terms moderate.—Roberts, 

19, Lynton-road, Kilburn. _ 1 


a 


| Deemer seeks ENGAGEMENT. 

Seven years’ London and provincial experience. 
Well up in horticultural work and hot water engineer- 
ing.—Address R. H. C., 5, Elm Bank Gardens, ele 
S.W. 


DVERTISER desires SITUATION as 
ASSISTANT CLERK of WORKS or Builder’s 
Foreman; first-class certificates im carpentry and 
joinery, building construction, architecture, <c. ; 
accurate plan-taker ; over twenty years’ experience in 
high-class woodwork.—Address “* Jah Wise NOW. Oke 
Caledonian-road, Leeds. 3 


RCHITECT’S GENERAL ASSISTANT 
with nine years’ experience, at present managing 
an old-established provincial business, wishes to fill an 
APPOINTMENT in London as General or Second 
Assistant. Age twenty-five. Plans, specifications, 
quantities, surveying, levelling, delapidations, and 
general office routine. Had practical training and 
experience with municipal architects and engineers, 
London Managing or Second Assistant requiring 
provincial appointment, an exchange might be arranged, 
—Apply, Box 1140, ‘‘ Buirprrs’ JourNaL”’ Office, 3 


TELEGRAMS: 


bividitre toon” LONDON 
DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manaaur, JOHN B. THORP, Anonirxot & SURVEYOR, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One, 
Hstablished 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED. 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI W.C. 


TELEPHONE 
No, 1011, Holbora 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH ya cess ONE PENN X< 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements. 

s da 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under... ate 4a seit Ge 
Each Additional Line... Nes te sae eo 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 


Six Lines or under .. ss. os oe 4 G 
Each Additional Line... tL. cae Pe 

(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. : 
Four Lines or under (about 30 words) she sia 6 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) .. Para t nt 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 6 p.m, on Monday, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom ... 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel 8t., Strand, W. 


Advertisement Representatives for London: 
HASTINGS BROS., Limited 
Mowsray Hovss, 
NorFroukK STREET, 
STRAND, 


Messrs. 


ae 
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For the Artist and Craftsman. 


No. XXXIII., Vol. VI., of 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 


Contains: 


THE WORK OF WM. HACKSTOUN. Written 
by D. S. MacColl and Illustrated from 
original Pencil Drawings. 


AN ETHICAL RETROSPECT OF THE WORK 


OF BURNE-JONES. By John Atwood 
Slater. 


BOURGES: ITS CATHEDRAL AND OTHER a 
CHURCHES: PART TWO. By S. N. 
Vansittart. With many Illustrations. a 

THE CHURCH AND THE VILLAGE: aa 
BARLEY: Written by the Rev. J. Frome ¥ 
Wilkinson, M.A. Illustrated by Alex. 
Ansted. 

THE DURABILITY AND PRESERVATION 
OF PAINTINGS. By James Leicester, 
F.1.C., F.C.S. 

FOURTH ACADEMY SUPPLEMENT: Twenty- 
three Whole-page Illustrations. 


ARCHWAY, PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S 
INN: Special Plate. By F. L. Emanuel. 


AUGUST |, q 
On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, — 


Price Is. _ 


D 
, 
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ARCHITECTVRAL: RECORD 


Aveéusr 2, 1899, 


No, CCXXXIV. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Ir is a commonplace 
amongst architects to say 
that none should enter 
the ranks of their profession unless possessed 
of special aptitude, and that those who are 
unpossessed of it and yet strive to enter drift 


High Calling. 


_ almost of necessity into surveying and build- 
- ing. And thus it is in reality an accepted 


~ ? 
with success. 


axiom, though men rarely put it in those 
words, that architecture is more than a mere 
business or profession—a calling of high 
order, which only the comparatively few have 
been given the necessary talents to follow 
Granted that the talent exists, 
training may do much to aid in its develop- 
ment ; but the power of designing with excel- 
lence of harmony buildings which are to 
stand for centuries to come as monuments of 
the genius of the present generation is 


one which no amount of training will 
» develop if it has not been implanted in 
_ the nature of a man at his birth. On the 


other hand, if its presence be recognised its 


exercise becomes imperative, the possession 


bi tN i 


am — 


the. 


regards the musician, 


of the talent, as of any talent, carrying with 


it the responsibility for its employment, 
and this in no niggardly spirit, but to 
utmost extent that circumstances 
will permit. We accept this freely as 
the painter and 
the sculptor, yet the architect’s work is more 
lasting than thatof any of these, appealing to as 
high emotions, mutely but surely influencing, 


_ for good or evil, during decade after decade 


and century after century. We admit it freely 


of the medical practitioner, yet the archi- 


tect’s work, properly carried out, conduces to 
the health of the community to a greater 
extent than does the doctor’s. We admit it, 


- too, of the minister of religion; yet the 


architect's calling is not far behind even his 
in its nobility and its responsibilities. When 


- dealing with secular buildings even, it is the 


architect's bounden duty to teach of honesty, 
of purity, of the everyday virtues of domestic 
and business life ; but when dealing with 


' buildings intended for the higher purposes 


of religion, his responsibilities become great 


' indeed. Worship, glory and honour—the 


to Him who gave it the talent committed to - 


> 


\ 


im 
. 


elevation of the spirit of the created in praise 
to the Creator—all have to be symbolised ; 
the young and the old, the joyous and the 
sorrowing, all have to be helped. Whether 
he be designing a simple country church, or 
a great cathedral, the nature of the work 
demands the exercise of the architect's fullest 
powers, that he may render back with interest 


his care. Before undertaking work of so high 
a character, so lasting, and so full of influ- 


ence, the talent’ should have been developed 


Be a! 


by unremitted training through many years, 
that when called upon to exercise it the 
architect should be found worthy of his high 


calling. G. A. T. M. 

2 THAT a purely utilitarian 
Commercial building can, by the appli- 
Architecture. 8 2 DY PP 


cation of certain principles 
in art, be made satisfactory and pleasant 
to the eye; that a single material, simple 
design, and severe outline can produce a 
total effect which is generally good and often 
excellent—these are things which the public 
are loth to believe, yet eminently true. 
Forty years ago the rebuilding of “The 
City °—the old red or brown brick Palladian 
city which had arisen after the Great Fire— 
was commenced, and a fine commercial 
quarter arose, of which Cornhill may be taken 


generally thought. A considerable number 
may be seen from the bridges or from 
a river steamer, modest structures in 
brick, plainly indicating their purpose by 
the large doors on every floor and cranes 
for hoisting or lowering materials, but 
relieved by a simple cornice and a few 
mouldings, the main lines of the building 
running vertically upward in brick, and 
having the effect of pilasters. Rising above 
wharves and steamers and tan-sailed barges, 
their architectural effect is admirable ; they 
illustrate the power of simplicity and truth- 
fulness. Some, indeed, are ugly, but in these 
cases we can always detect some want of 
proportion, some palpable mistake in design 
or the introduction of some misplaced orna- 
ment; in many cases they have been spoilt 
by huge tawdry lettering for advertising 
purposes, but take it for all-in-all, Thames- 
side can show some good specimens of simple 
commercial architecture. A little-known 
thoroughfare to most people is Southwark 


St) 
HEN ATE 
eee 


T qT | 


| Sab 4 ta— 


ae: 


DOORWAY AT LAVENHAM CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 


as a type, streets resembling those of Genoa 
with houses largely modelled. upon the 
palaces of Italy, and, like them, often of rich 
and ornate matérial, the outward expression 
of the wealth of London, but restrained as a 
rule by the limits of proportion and fitness. 
These buildings were commercial in the 
sense conventionally attributed to the word 
in London; they were banks, offices of 
insurance companies, exchanges, and large 
private firms. But there is another kind of 
commercial architecture, more _ literally 
utilitarian, that of the warehouse and the 
factory, of the great buildings that line our 
docks and wharves and streets, which though 
busy are almost as little known to the average 
city man. as they are to the clubman of the 
West End. Of these London contains more 


examples carefully worked out than’ is_ 


» 
4 
fut 
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Street, which was cut thirty years and more 
ago right through a maze of small dingy 
streets between the Surrey end of Black- 
friars Bridge and the Borough, near London 
Bridge. It is a purely commercial street 
and intended from the first to be so, wide 
and well-proportioned ; unattractive as being 
without shops or amenities of any kind but 
useful as showing that utilitarian structures 
are not necessarily ugly. It is specially 
worthy of note that many of the fronts are 
Lombard or Gothic, the small round arch of 
the former lending itself perfectly to modern 
purposes and especially to street fronts; the 
pointed arch of the latter is here evidently 
drawn from the same source—that is from 
northern Italy. Still more effective designs 
might have been possible however if our 
modern Acts of Parliament did. not so 
systematically discourage all bold projections 
and thus prevent any striking effects of light 
and shade, FOP; 
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On Reflection. 


A MEMORIAL has been 
circulated among the 
members of the House 
of Lords, at the apparent instigation of Lord 
Wemyss, and extensively signed, petitioning 
the Government to have the architect’s de- 
sign for the War Office buildings supplanted 
by an adaptation of Inigo Jones’ design for 
Whitehall Palace—* which it is believed,” 
says the memorial, “might without difficulty 
be made to meet all War Office require- 
ments.” It is: possible that Lord Wemyss 
may have investigated the matter, and that 
he holds this belief, but it is incredible that 
the other signatories can have satisfied 
themselves of the plausibility of the sug- 
gestions made in the memorial. The action 
of the noble lord is not complimentary 
to the capable architect whose design is 
thus all at a discount; but it is questionable 
whether his reputation is so much concerned 
as the fame of the great seventeenth century 
architect. It is a distinct slight to the 
memory of Inigo Joies that a group of 
persons who have advertise 1 their ignorance 
of the essentials of Architecture, as these 
memorialists have done, should declare an 
admiration for his design. We may imagine 
the poor shade wringing its shadowy hands 
and exclaiming after Johnson, but with a very 
different relish: “Have I then done some- 
thing that they can understand !” 


The New War 
Office Buildings. 


A RECENT corre- 
spondent to the 
Morning Post, who 
preserves his anonimity by signing himself 
“ Piccadilly,” made a well-considered sug- 
gestion which we hope will be adequately 
presented before the proper authorities, and 
at least receive the consideration it undoubt- 
edly merits. ‘The official position occupied 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects,” 
says the writer in question, “entitles it to 
possess sufficient accommodation .to display 
adequately the works of its aspirants to 
architectural fame when occasion requires,” 
and he suggests that the Government, on the 


completion of the proposed removal of the 
London University to quarters at South 
Kensington, should instal the R.I.B.A. at 
Burlington House. Although the reasons 
the writer gives for his recommendation are 
precisely the wrong ones, and are destitute 
of any persuasiveness, the idea is useful and 
apt. It is useful and apt because it reminds 
people that a wider recognition is due 
to Architecture, and because it constitutes 
a plausible illustration of what would be 
conceded if Architecture held in England a 
proper place among the recognised arts. 
For all direct and practical purposes the 
idea is barren and useless. A brief for the 
Home for Lost Dogs, in a similar claim, 
would promise better than one for archi- 
tecture in the present condition of culture 
in England. But by every means let this 
suggestion be urged with all possible con- 
viction and gravity. It is impossible; but 
impossible things become possible and easy 
by dint of time and tenacity of purpose in 
much asking; and perhaps the next tenants 
of Burlington House may retire one day in 
favour of Architecture. 


An Opportunity that 
will be Missed. 


A GREAT deal has 
been spoken of late, 
inainly by prejudiced or irresponsible people 
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it is true, of the decay of the building crafts ; 
but for a final revelation of the dark and 
deadly fate which pursues those who adopt the 
habits of independence and easy self-indul- 
gence, which characterise the modern artisan, 
we have to thank Mr. John Burns, M.P. 
The world’s moralists have ever been fran- 
tically concerned to persuade a reluctant 
people that a too great moral latitude in 
matters of conscience and ideals, must, in any 
condition of life, call forth’a correspond- 
ing physical degeneracy and incomplete- 
ness in the  back-sliders; and in. the 
case of the building trades, it would seem 
that Nemesis has claimed her own with awful 
precision and swiftness. Mr. John Burns’ 


revelation is the more worthy of credence for 
being accidental, as will appear, and for being 
innocent of prejudice. There is no intimation 
that Mr. Burns has been building him- 
self a house, for instance, or testing a 
drain. It came, about, then, that a 
party of excursionists from Stoke visited 
London and included the House of Commons 
in their round of sightseeing. Mr. John 
Burns saw them on his way to the House, 
covered them with an observant eye, and 
described them in the interests of his side of 
the debate to urge further legislation for the 
protection of those employed in the pottery 
trade. He said that with the exception of a 
contingent of bushmen from the wilds of 
Timbuctoo, he never saw a body of more 
miserably diminutive people. He said that 
on every face there were marks of suffering 
and bad conditions. He said they had heads 
like sugar loaves and shoulders like cham- 
pagne bottles. According to the “Stafford- 
shire Sentinel,” however, which ought to 
know, the subjects of Mr. Burns’ com- 
passionate eloquence were not “ potters” as 
he supposed, but members of a building 
trade picnic. 


Nor the least of the 
wonders which may be 
looked for by visitors 
to the Paris Exhibition next year is a perfect 
house. A group of French architects and 
artists in various of the crafts and fine arts, 
propose to erect in the exhibition grounds a 
“type de maison moderne,” which shall 
combine all the highest excellencies of 
science and art to which civilisation has 
recourse in procuring beauty and convenience 
for a dwelling-house. It is hard to imagine, 
a more illusionary and _ will-of-the-wisp 
enterprise than this of building a perfeet 
house. The perfect house is no more and no 
less than that house which, being soundly 
constructed, perfectly expresses the tastes, 
and fulfils the needs of those it is designed 
to accommodate. No house can therefore 
assume to any degree of perfection, save 
from the point of view of a very limited 
number of persons ; and we are surely agreed 
that the house which satisfies the general 
tastes and necessities of the largest number 
of persons, must be very far from perfection, 
for it must disregard just that individual 
character which associates it with its human 
inmates, and which constitutes the essence of 
a well-designed house. Indeed, we all know 
the average house, and the more we know of 
it the wider it departs from our idea of 
perfection in a house. It stands in long 
ranks side by side with itself, in streets that 
are called “avenues,” or “crescents,” or 
“terraces,” but never “streets.” It is known 
as a “desirable semi-detached villa,” and 
generally has a bay window and shares the 
name of a bloody battle or a great general 


An Architectural 
Side Show. 
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‘ Most people who see it will surely go and 
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with its twin. <A fish store—even a eq 
house—may be dealt with in generic ter; 
but a house never. All that the Fren 
architects may look to achieve in their ente 
prise will be to erect a house which sha 
fulfil hygienic conditions as now best un 
stood, and shall have a plan which offer 
convenience, without hindrances, to 
modern type of man, who all the world ove 
now springs up of mornings and scramble 
to catch a train, flapping a newspaper. The 
may also decorate it upon sound principles o: 
appropriateness and elegance, but it ear 


years. Nevertheless, the little building wil 
be a curiosity to all, and instructive to many 


look inside it, and all who examine it will 
come away with a distinct idea of some things 
that are imperfections in a house. A negative 
virtuousness truly, but something not to he 
unthankful for in these philistine days. — 


nf 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 


i 

Next week’s number of THe BuriLpErs 
JOURNAL AND ARCHITECTURAL Recorp will 
commence a new volume, and will afford an 
admirable opportunity for new readers te 
begin subscribing to the Journal. With the 


was permanently enlarged, and a number of 
improvements were introduced, which, judging 
from the expressions of opinion that reach us 
from time to time, have been very generally 
approved. a 
The new volume which begins next week 
will prove even more attractive, we believe, 
than the current one has been. a 
Among other important and_ interesting 
articles that have been arranged for may be 
mentioned the following:— — ix 
a 
MODEL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A series of questions actually set at recent 
examinations in architecture, surveying, 
and building construction, with model 
answers by G..A. T. Middleton and R. W 
Carden, Associates R.I.B.A. ‘These sh 
prove invaluable to students, as the answ 
will in all cases be worked out from a practi 
point of view, the conditions and limitation 
of an examination being taken into considera- 
tion. ar} 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS 


Notes on competitions that have been 
announced, and the conditions that 
govern them. These should prove usefu 
to all who take any interest in architectura 
competitions. We shall continue as heretofor 
to publish from time to time criticisms o1 
competitions that have taken place. : 


ss 


WITH GREEK BUILDERS. BY 
JOHN A. MARSHALL. 


This will be a series of well illustrate 
articles, explaining the constructive prin¢ 
ples which governed the erection of the archi 
tectural masterpieces of ancient Greece. * 


MOSAIC WORK. BY GEORGE 
BRIDGE. — 


In these articles both the artistic and tk 
constructive sides of the craft will be treaté 
in a comprehensive and thoroughly practic 
manner. “ae 


NEW PATENTS. 


A column devoted to brief abstracts o: 
Patents, specially prepared for Tur Bur 
JOURNAL AND ARCHITECTURAL REcOR: 
new feature that will be introduced with t 
next number, and will no doubt prove genera 


useful. 4 
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SKETCH PLAN OF WOOLPIT CHURCH. 


{OTES ON SOME SUFFOLK 
CHURCHES. 


By PHILIP J. TURNER. 


OOLPIT CHURCH, about 
eight miles from Bury St. 
Edmunds, is a decorated 
building with numerous Per- 
pendicularadditions, of which 
the south porch is the most 
important. It is a beautiful 
and elaborate design, richly 
groined with a parvise over 
it and fine open parapet. The 
interior, however, is deserving 
of the most attention. A lofty 
lerestory added during the Perpendicular 
reriod is spanned by a splendid double 
iammer-beam: roof of the most costly des- 
ription. The wall pieces are wrought into 
tiches filled with figures of saints, supported 
xy angels with expanded wings. The aisle 
‘oofs are of the same date as those over the 
iave, and equally rich in detail; happily, in 
his instance, they have all been well restored 
md appear now in good preservation. The 
eats are very perfect and beautiful, and are 
yanelled and carved on the backs as well as 
he ends; the rood screen also is an excellent 
specimen of Perpendicular work, though some- 
vhat mutilated. The easternmost window 
n the south aisle is lowered to form the 
edilia, and an elegant piscina is cut out of 
ihe angles of the jamb, which is supported by 
» small shaft. ‘The masonry of the church is 
omposed of stone dressings with flints laid in 
‘andom courses. ‘The tower was struck by 


Jak Bench End at 
Woolpit Church. 


ightning about twenty years ago, and a new 
me has been built on the old site. 

ELMsweE.u Cuurcu, which adjoins the parish 
£ Woolpit, stands on the ridge of a high hill, 
nd is principally Perpendicular in style. The 
ower is a grand example of the well-known 
; / 
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Suffolk flint work. The sacred monograms, 
Maltese crosses, catherine wheels, pots of 
lilies, and other devices which are worked on 
the buttresses, and round the base are exe- 
cuted with much grace and freedom. The 
church was extensively “restored” in 1872, 
and it was then that the old roofs and some of 
the screens were removed, so that the church 
appears to have lost much of the interest it 
originally had. In the south aisle is a 
chantry with a piscina anda very good Perpen- 
dicular carved oak screen. Against the east 
wall of this chantry is erected a very fine 
Renaissance monument to Sir Robert Gardiner, 
who died in 1619, and who was during the 
reign of James I. Chief Justice of Ireland. 
The Knight is represented life size, reclining 
under a canopy, with the costume and face 
coloured. 

The font is a very good and interesting 
example of the Decorated style, octagonal on 
plan, and is supported on four figures of angels, 
the basin being panelled with shields, five of 
which are charged with the letters H E DGE 
consecutively, which form probably the name 
of the donor. There are some interesting oak 
benches in the aisles, typical of those with 
which the county abounds. These are of rather 
earlier date than those at Woolpit. Two of 
the poppyheads are here illustrated; they 
are somewhat different in shape from those 
at Woolpit, and are evidently of earlier 
date. 

Lavennam.—Of all the fine churches to be 
found in Suffolk, that at Lavenham, dedicated 
to St. Peter and Paul, is generally considered 
to be the best. 

With the exception of some decorated work 
in the chancel and vestry the whole church is 
a splendid design in the Late Perpendicular 
style, and was built between the years 1480 
and 1530 (contemporary with King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge) by the De Veres, Earls 
of Oxford, and members of the Spring family, 
whose arms are dispersed in flint and stone- 
work all over the building. At the time the 
church was being built, Lavenham was a most 
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SKETCH PLAN OF LAVENHAM CHURCH, DRAWN BY PHILIP J, TURNER. 
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prosperous place, being the centre of the 
woollen industry, and it is on that account, 
no doubt, that so many fine churches are found 
just in this district. 

The church ‘is constructed of Free stone 
with very curious decorations of flint work. 
The east end between the altar rails is the 
oldest part of the building, and almost the 
only remaining part of the earlier church. 
The junction of the old and new work is very 
evident. The fine chancel arch and piers are 
also in the decorated period, and also the east 
window, which is an excellent example with 
fine flowing tracery (five-light). In the 
chancel are some fine old stalls with misereres. 

Attached to the east end of the chancel is a 
vestry built by Thomas Spring the second, the 
date of which is recorded on a brass to his 
memory 1470-1486. On either side of the 
chancel are chapels, that on the south side is 
35ft. 3in. by 20ft. 5in. wide. The roof of this 
chapel is very good ; the cornice composed of 
foliage and shields bearing the arms and 
initials of Thomas Spring. 

The woodwork throughout the church is 
singularly fine, and it is impossible to speak 
too highly of it, both as regards design, variety 
of detail, and the great merit of the work- 
manship. 

The rood screen is of oak, and is the earliest 
woodwork in the church. In the north aisles is a 
chantry chapel (marked A on plan) enclosed 
with screen work of the most exquisite details. 
It is a rare specimen of the semi-classic style 


LAVENHAM CHURCH, SUFFOLK: SKETCH 
TOWER. BY PHILIP J. TURNER, 


or 


which came into fashion in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and is probably the work of Flemish 
workmen. This chapel is supposed to have 
been erected about 1530. 

The nave measures 91ft. Gin. by 25ft. 9in., 
and is divided into six bays of very beautiful 
proportions. The capitals of the pier shafts 
are finished with a delicate. Tudor flower, 
and the spandrils of the arches are filled 
with good panelling, above a rich cornice 
and a band of quatrefoils in lozenges and 
blank shields alternately. The roof of 
the nave was formerly painted. The 
clerestory has large three-light windows 
with transomes. The higher lights still 
contain traces of stained glass. The south 
porch is very rich in architectural and 
heraldic ornamentation. The front and 
buttresses are panelled, the decoration 
being quatrefoil and trefoil shaped 
flowers, similar to those repeated on the 
battlements. 

The great feature of Lavenham Church 
is its unrivalled tower, 141ft. high and 
42ft. wide. The interior of the tower is 
decorated with an arcade, beneath which 
runs a stone bench. <A newel staircase 
with a good door, and handrail cut out of 
the solid masonry leads to the belfry 
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which boasts of a peal of eight bells second to 
none in the county. The large western door- 
way (illustrated on p. 381) has a segmental 
pointed arch, the soffit of which is richly 
panelled with quatrefoils. On the exterior the 
doorway is deeply recessed; it has an ogee 
dripstone beautifully crocketted, which passing 
through the string course appears again on the 
upper side, and was originally terminated by a 
finial. The mouldings are somewhat poor, and 
the bases are exceedingly stilted. The tower 
buttresses are richly panelled the whole way 
up, and all have shields bearing arms. 

Round the base of the tower is a rich panelled 
band in compartments, which are ornamented 
with foil work of splendid and varied detail. 
The tower appears to have been left in an un- 
completed state, and now ends in a parapet 
having panels with coarsely executed shields 
bearing the arms of the Spring family. The 
parapet to the nave is a pierced battlement 
with openings partly filled up with a large 
conventional leaf, perhaps a Tudor flower, 
rising upwards, the intermediate spaces en- 
riched with boldly carved foliage in square 
panels. The coping is continuous. The length 
of the church is 156ft., the width 68ft. 

CockFIELD CHURCH, which is about three 
miles from Lavenham, although not so well 
known as the latter, is full of interest, and is 
principally of the Decorated style, with Per- 
pendicular additions. The details throughout 
are very good, especially the chancel, with its 
richly moulded string courses, plinths, <c., 
and the groined niches in the buttresses, all in 
the pure late Decorated style. The Tower is 
71ft. high, and of good proportion. There is 
an octagonal staircase on the south side, which 
is not placed at either of the angles, but near 
the middle. 

It is noticeable that the clerestory windows 
are not over the centres of the arches, but over 
the centre of the piers, and also that there is 
an additional window on each side, in the 
space nearest to the chancel arch. The east 
window is large, but the tracery has been 
restored. Against the north wall in the 
chancel is a fine altar tomb (illustrated on 
page 3886) of late fourteenth century, 


panelled, and with shields ; over it isa canopy * 


of fine design, divided into three bays, and by 
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buttresses with rich pinnacles. There is a 
‘great variety of detail about this monument, 
but it is somewhat disfigured by whitewash. 
To whom this monument was erected is un- 
known; an ancient manuscript says it is 
erected to a knight named Howard. The 
matrices of the escutcheons are now coloured 
black. The tomb itself is of Purbeck marble, 
while the canopy is a soft limestone. The 
pulpit is a typical Jacobean specimen. There 
are a few good oak stalls in the chancel. 

The roofs of the nave and aisles are simple 
in construction, but show an unusual amount 
of finish as regards mouldings, carvings, and 
applied colour. The nave roof is of pure 
Decorated date, of a good pitch, each prin- 
cipal truss being formed of a_ tie-beam, 
with king post above, from which spring 
curved braces, two being in connection 
with the longitudinal ridge under the collar 
beams, and the other two abutting against the 
upper strutted rafters, which help to make up 
the general polygonal form of the roof. The 
nave piers are octagons, with moulded caps. 
The tower buttresses are square, two of which, 
next the nave, project somewhat awkwardly on 
each side of the first nave piers. The font is 
a plain octagon. 


A New Baptist Sunday School at 
Cullingworth has been erected at a cost of 
£1,650. The building has a seating capacity 
for between 500 and 600 persons. 


The International Art Exhibition.—The 
promoters of the International Art Exhibition 
gave an entertainment last Wednesday even- 
ing in the galleries in aid of their new Art 
movement. A scene from “ Beauty’s Awaken- 
ing,” the masque recently performed by mem- 
bers of the Art Workers’ Guild at the Guild- 
hall, was enacted, the scene being that of the 
“Dance of the Forest Leaves.” The music 
accompanying the dance was performed on 
ancient instruments, played chiefly by the 
Dolmetsch family. After this ‘a concert of old 
English music was given on ancient instru- 
ments by the Dolmetsch family. Another con- 
cert and entertainment was given in the outer 
gallery, where distinguished musicians, actors, 
and actresses entertained a large audience. 
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COCKFIELD CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 
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ELMSWELL CHURCH, SUFFOLK: SKETCH OF 
BENCH END. MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 
PHILIP J. TURNER. ; 


ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL | 
ASSOCIATION, 


. “3 
RESTORATION AS A DESTRUC- 
TIVE ART. a 


By: 
(pos meetings for the year 1899 of the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, were opened last Tuesday week at 
the Town Hall, Ipswich. At the outset, the 
chair was taken by the town clerk, Mr. Will 
Bantoft, in the absence of the mayor, Mr. E 
P. Ridley. The company then visited place 
of interest in the town. The first p 
visited was Christchurch Mansion, of whicl 
interesting description was given by Mr. J 
Corder, who acted as guide to the party. 
Margaret’s Church was next visited. — 
ancient house, in the Butter Market, was 
next place of meeting. The Rev. J.T. Mickl 
thwaite drew particular attention to 
mouldings, and it was suggested by Sir Henry 
Howorth that these were a union of Italian 
and English; but Mr, Micklethwaite thought 
they were purely English. Through Wolsey’s 
Gate, the company were admitted to the lawn 
in front of Mr.J.'T. Rainer’s residence, and 
Miss Nina Layard read a valuable paper, giv 
the results of recent researches with regar 
to the great Cardinal’s project in his native 
town, and the limits of St. Peter’s Priory 
At St. Peter’s Church, Mr. V. B. Redstone 
read a few notes on some old wills. Mt 
Micklethwaite showed: many evidences that 
this was an old church of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that had been restored and added to, but 
not pulled down and re-built, and he deseribec 
the font as one of about 800 years old, and 
similiar to others, wrought in Felgium, which 
are to be found at Winchester and 
Southampton. St. Mary Key was also visi 
with other objects of interest in the loealit; 
In the evening the opening meeting of 
Historical and Antiquarian Section was 
at the Town Hall, under the presidency 
Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Brampton Gurdon’s discourse was on “ Rest 
tion as a Destructive Art.” It had been 
justly said by one of the most distinguisl 
members of, the County Archeological Soc 
that the modern restorer was a far mor 
dangerous person than Dowsing, be 
Dowsing’s work was only partial, whereas 
restorer aimed at being thorough—that ¥ 
at destroying every vestige of architec 
beauty. and historical interest. They al 
agreed that a copy of an antique statue, 0 
picture by an old master was not so val 
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‘for church decoration. 
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picture was reduced in value by the process, 
but they did not all seem to recognise that the 
same held good of an architectural building. In 
medieval times the artists carried out the 
work themselves. Now we had only designers 
or modellers, and workmen carried out their 
directions with mathematical exactitude, with 
square, line, and compass. It was the differ- 
ence between a beautiful, flowing hand, expres- 
sive of every word that it wrote, and a copy by 
a lawyer’s clerk, or, worse still, a type-writer. 
He felt that, much as we might regret some 
of the mutilations which occurred during 
the Commonwealth, probably a good many of 
the pictures and ornaments swept away by 
Dowsing were only tawdry, and objectionable 
in other ways; and he (the speaker) could not 
help hoping often that some modern Dowsing 
might arise who would destroy some of the 
interpolations introduced by the so-called 
“Restorer.” No doubt, anyone who wished to 
earn a crown of martyrdom would deserve 
most highly of posterity if he were to go round 
the churches of this country with a pocket 
full of stones, and destroy nine-tenths of 
the coloured windows, the tasteless designs, 
the crude greens and blues of modern glass,— 
the product of the half-century now drawing 
to a close—much of which was literally only 
painted. It was not only the bad glass that 
was objectionable, he urged, but its intro- 
duction into buildings where it was altogether 
out of place. He supposed they were all 
agreed that what was called “cathedral 
glass” was an abomination. It might be the 
saving, he contended, of many interesting and 
beautiful relics of the past if bishops would 
instruct their examining chaplains to set 
papers in Architecture as well as theology. 
What they wanted was to make generally 
known the simple rules of art and good taste 
—the ignorance and vulgarity of the present 
day were appalling. A very abominable 
practice of the modern restorer was stencilling, 
Of the cheap, nasty styles of so-called decora- 
tion this was the nastiest. It was not suitable 
In Hadleigh the whole 
chancel had lately been stencilled in such a 
way that it exactly resembled the farthing a 
yard paper which they saw in cottage bed- 
rooms. ‘There was another point where, in 
his opinion, the church decoration failed, and 
that was in the terrible sameness of the church 
furniture—the same benches were reproduced 
in almost the same form in every village 
church. It was really quite a relief now-a- 
days to find oneself in an old-fashioned 
“churchwarden ” 
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ELMSWELL CHURCH, SUFFOLK : 


decker, high pews, anda gallery. He did not 
pretend to admire the style, but it was at 
least a change from the everlasting pitch-pine 
seats, and he wished that some of these 
churches could be preserved as specimens of 
their period. There was, until recently, a 
fine example at Orford—the regular old 
Corporation pew, the gallery advancing well 
into the nave. At Coddenham there were, 
not long ago, exceedingly beautiful carved 
oak pews; but they had all been swept 
away, and replaced by the worst abomination 
of all—chairs. There was an exception in one 
corner, where Lord de Saumarez, with a 
patriotic instinct which did him infinite 
credit, refused to allow his own seats to be 
removed, and they remained an isolated evi- 
dence of the beautiful work once to be seen 
there, and which was now in all probability 
adorning the house of someone who had the 
discrimination to buy it. The “restoration,” 
as distinct from the preservation of screens, 
seemed to be another mistake. ‘The attempt 
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to restore in cases where they were not even 
certain what had been destroyed was gener- 
ally, if not always, a failure. Norfolk and 
Suffolk were peculiarly rich in fine buildings, 
both ecclesiastical and domestic, and it was their 
duty to use their best efforts to preserve them, 
not only by arresting decay, but by stopping 
the ruthless work of the so-called “ Restorer.” 
It was a matter of great regret that so many 
beautiful old halls were being gradually 
allowed to fall into decay, or were spoilt by 
the introduction of bow windows and other 
horrors. Why people of independent income 
did not try to purchase these exceedingly 
comfortable, well-built houses, instead of 
erecting for themselves ugly, jerry-built, and 
very uncomfortable cockney villas, he had 
never been able to understand. 

Sir Brampton Gurdon then concluded his 
remarks by stating that what he specially 
wished to press on the meeting was: 

‘1, The study of architecture, To try and 
induce others to take the same interest in 
architecture that they did themselves; it was 
so engrossing and attractive a study that it 
could hardly fail to interest if once taken up. 
Perhaps it might be taught in secondary 
schools. 

2. To take the greatest care of their monu- 
ments and they would not want to restore 
them. A few timely repairs to the roof, a few 
sticks and leaves cleared from the water- 
courses, might save both roof and walls from 
ruin. Above all, a sharp watch should be kept 
at Easter, Christmas, and Harvest-time, when 
the entrance of nails and hammers into the 
Church should be forbidden. A really fine bit 
of carving should never be broken off, because 
it got in the way of a sprig of holly. 

3. That when reparations were necessary, 
new stones might be substituted for decayed 
ones, when they were absolutely essential to the 
safety of the fabric; portions likely to give 
way might be propped with wood or metal; 
sculptures ready to detach themselves might 
be bound or cemented into their places. But 
no modern or imitation sculpture should be 
mingled with ancient work; and no attempt 
should ever be made to repair or’ restore 
carving, painting, or stained glass. 

4. It often happened that those who wished 
to preserve some ancient part of the church felt, 
that their want of archeological knowledge 
disqualified them from opposing the more fully 
informed architect. They should not let them- 
selves be overawed by learning which in 
reality did not affect the question. It needed 
no special training to understand whether the 
architect’s plans aimed at preservation or 
alteration. It was a simple question of fact, 
and what had to be decided was, “ Shall the old 
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church be maintained, or shall we have an 
archeological exercise by the architect ?” 

5. To avoid varnished pine, cathedral glass, 
and encaustic tiles. In his own church at 
Assington, some barbarian has covered up the 
gravestones of his ancestors, which he knew, 
from the inscriptions of the monuments, must 
be lying below, the most hideously vulgar, 
garish encaustic tiles above. It was a great 
grief to him, and he knew not when public 
opinion would allow him to tear up the floor of 
the chancel. 

The most precious heirlooms were the eccle- 
siastical buildings scattered about the country. 
Many well-meaning (he might say, excel- 
lent) clergymen have an idea that they were 
wanting in reverence when they discouraged 
attempts to restore these old buildings to 
their supposed original plan, and to embellish 
them with ornament of the style in vogue at 
the particular period to which it was aimed 
to bring them back. The venerableness, 
charm of originality, distinction as a work of 
art, must be lost in their reproduction, how- 
ever ingeniously carried out, while many links 
with the past, and associations with the simple 
faith and: earnest lives of our forefathers, 
were also swept away. 

A vote of thanks to the president was then 
carried by acclamation. Miss Nina Layard 
then read a paper on “The Religious Houses 
of Ipswich.” 

On the Wednesday the members visited 
Grundisburgh Church, St. Mary’s Church at 
Woodbridge, Seckford Hall, Playford Church, 
and Tuddenham Church. In the evening Mr. 
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G. E. Fox, M.A., F.S.A., the director of the 
Silchester Roman excavations, reada paper on 
“ Roman Suffolk.” 

On Thursday the members visited Hales- 
worth, Southwold Church, Wenhaston Church, 
and Bramfield Church. On the same day a 
conversazione, organised by the Suffolk Insti- 
tute of Archeology and Natural History and 
the Ipswich Scientific Society, took place in 
the Ipswich Museum and Art Gallery. Here 
the fine collection of illustrations of stained 
glass in Suffolk, and painted screens, made by 
Mr. Hamlet Watling and Miss Layard’s col- 
lection of Mr. Hamlet Watling’s copies of 
stained glass, screens, frescoes, &c. were much 
admired. Mr. Woolnough exhibited lantern 
slides of old Ipswich, with descriptive com- 
ments, and Mr. St. John Hope lectured on 
“The Maces of Orford, Ipswich, and Beccles,” 

On Friday the annual business meeting of 
the Institute was held at the Town Hall, at 
which it was decided to hold the next annual 
gathering at Dublin. An excursion was after- 
wards paid to Framlingham and the neigh- 
bourhood. In the evening, at the Town Hall, 
the architectural section of the Institute was 
opened by the Very Rev. R. M. Blakiston, 
F.8.A., who made some remarks of a general 
character upon the subject of church restora- 
tion. In a church of the Early Decorated 
period, for instance, upon close observation, it 
might be found that there were traces, more 
or less marked, of work of later days. The 
correct restorer would at once say these were 
modern additions, and, therefore, ought to be 
done away with, and the church restored to 
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the exact state in which it first took shape in 
the Decorated period. This kind of treatment 
struck him as falsification of history. A 
person would say: “Our old church is not 
large enough for the needs of the parish, and 
a separate additional church is not needed. 
What is tobe done? May we not touch the 
ancient fabric at all?” He, the speaker, 
would reply without hesitation: “ You must 
first of all meet the needs of the parish; — 
therefore, if necessity demands it, your old — 
church must be enlarged.” But, in doing so, — 
the greatest care should be used to interfere as 
little as possible with existing work. Except — 


in a few very rare cases, where there was a 
priceless relic of early times which it would 
be a sin to destroy, it might generally be man- 
aged that the additional work could be added — 
without very serious meddling with old work; — 
and, indeed, if the old work must be altered, — 
the needed addition would but be an extra 
step in the ladder of the church’s history, 
Before concluding he should like to touch © 
delicately on one matter, which, as a Church- 
man, he could not altogether pass by. 
many of the thousands of sets of drawings. 
the so-called “ restoration ” of English parish 
churches that he had seen, there had evidently — 
been a great lack of knowledge of what was — 
the real use of a church. It was on this 
ground that he always thought that the person — 
who was selected for the work of repairing an — 
old, or building a new church should be him-— 
self an earnest Churchman. His conceptions 
of what a church was for must necessarily — 
differ from those of a person of another — 
persuasion, who could not possibly share the — 
Churchman’s views of what was necessary for — 
the purposes of Divine worship. ER ee 
Mr. Micklethwaite,’in the discussion which ~ 
followed the paper, thought that from the 
excesses and absurdities of so-called church 
“restoration,” there was the danger now of a_ 
reactionary swing of the pendulum. The 
tendency was to maintain the church as a 
museum, but the fact ought to be realised 
that, although the churches of England were 
historical monuments, they were still living 
monuments, and should be regarded in that 
light.—Mr. V. B. Redstone then read a most 
exhaustive paper on “Orford Castle.’ i. 


Summonses against the Crystal Palace 
‘Company. — At Penge Petty Sessions on 
Tuesday last week arguments were heard on 
four summonses taken out by the Lond 
County Council against the Crystal Pa 
Company in respect of certain stables for pole 
ponies which the Company had erected, and 
which the County Council said were in contra 
vention of the London Building Act, 1 
which constituted the Council the supervisil 
authority over all buildings in the Count 
London. Mr. Horace Avory appeared for 
County Council, and Mr. Cunningham G 
for the Crystal Palace Company, who m 
tained that the buildings complained of did 
come under the provisions of the Act. The 
Bench reserved judgment. — oy 
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SCULPTURE IN RELATION TO 
-— ARCHITECTURE." 


By T. DUNCAN RHIND. 


(Concluded from page 369, No. CCXXXIIL) 
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Now let us make a few comparisons between 
-\ the way memorials are designed and 


carried out in France and the method adopted 


in Britain. Some years ago in a recent compe- 
tition for a public monument in Edinburgh to 
Scotland’s national heroes, Wallace and Bruce, 
the Town Council in whom lay, and still lies, 
the power to give the commission had but the 
one idea, and that was their own—they had no 
advice from any artist ; it was to place 
statues, 12ft. high, on one pedestal, under the 
impression, no doubt, that the bigger the statue 


the more imposing and grand the monument 


would be. Few sculptors competed, their 
reluctance to do so being due to the hard and 
fast rules that were to fetter them in the com- 
petition. It can be imagined what an un- 
meaning, stupid proposal it was to have these 


two figures standing together—statues of men 


of whom we possess no portraits—yet what a 
splendid opportunity was here presented for 


an allegorical memorial—a combination of 
architecture and sculpture, where representa- 


tions of the brave deeds of the heroes could 
have varied with symbolical sculptures, illus- 


trative of their characteristics and their lives. 
Certain sculptors, departing more or less 
widely from the instructions, sent in their ideas 
for this monument, but they were ruled out of 
order and the whole matter was shelved for 
another indefinite period. 

Very different from the ignorant dogmatism 
of our committees in sculptural matters is the 
method adopted by similar committees in 
France. A monument has recently been 
erected in Paris in honour of Gambetta, and 
the committee, acting on-a wise and liberal 
principle, and desirous of having something 
away from the usual statue, &c., simply invited 
sculptors at large to send in competitive 
designs. A limited number of what were 
evidently the most meritorious was selected, 
and the authors of these were each granted a 
sum of money to work out or mature their 
sketch designs, the final result being that the 


- monument now erected is a most magnificent 


work of art—a beautiful harmony of architec- 


_ ture and sculpture, telling its story in language 
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_*A paper read before the Edinburgh Architectural 


_ Society. 
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which, symbolical though it be, there is 
not an intelligent Frenchman but will readily 
understand. 

The committeemen we have amongst us 
can see nothing beyond what is already 
in so great profusion in our midst, and the 
sculptor is bound to go on multiplying and 
replenishing the city with the false bronze 
representations of our public men; false I say 
emphatically, for, excepting the head, few of 
our public statues are portraits in anything 
besides. 

George Square in Glasgow holds, I think, 
more public statues than any similar space in 
the whole country ; and it is noticeable how 
little attention. they attract from the passers- 
by. The monuments, so monotonously con- 
ventional in their treatment, and so devoid of 
any decorative feeling, stand there evoking 
little more interest than the chimneys 
that render Glasgow. more worthy of the 
name of Auld Reekie than our purer-aired 
city of the East. When it was determined to 
plant this square so lavishly with monuments, 
the ‘authorities might have made infinitely 
more of such an opportunity of worthily em- 
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FROM THE BASE OF A STATUE ERECTED IN MEMORY OF GEN’RAL CHANZY AT LE MANS,’ 
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bellishing their city. As it is, instead of a 
beautiful kosmos, they have effected little 
less than a chaos; or perhaps it would be 
more correct, and at the same time more 
charitable, to say that George Square is like a 
monumental store, where the objects are 
placed incongruously here and there, in the 
expectancy of their being gradually removed 
to occupy more permanent positions. The 
truth is, the function of supervising such 
matters is one beyond the untrained ideas of 
members of shifting committees of succes- 
sively changing Town Councils. And no 
reformation in this direction is to be expected 
till such men honestly confess their ignorance 
and incapability of properly treating questions 
that lie far above and apart from their 
ordinary walks, and hand over the responsi- 
bility to men who have made art the pursuit 
of their lives, just as these same councillors 
and committeemen have made their various 
vocations their life-long and engrossing 
study. I am afraid, however, that for a con- 
siderable time to come the committeeman will 
blindly rush in where even artists modestly 
tread, leaving behind him such ugly foot- 
prints as I have partially described. 

I would also call your attention to two of 
the many memorials raised throughout France 
to the officers and men who fell in the ’71 war. 
There is something awe-inspiring, something 


| that makes one stop immediately and think 


reverently of the men who had died for their 
country, and memorials for this same cause 
have brought out some of the finest sculpture 
that has ever been executed. 

There is one memorial erected recently which 
somewhat approaches this idea, and that is 
Gilbert’s statue of the Queen. ‘The figure 
itself is most beautifully modelled, but it is 
the designing of the throne and the allegorical 
subjects that are remarkable. The shield 
work and wrought work feeling throughout 
is wonderful, and can only stand as another 
proof of the genius of Gilbert. Not only is 
his sculpture good, but all his architectural 
details are the same; there is a peculiarity— 
original, yet bold and dignified—that seems to 
imbue all his work, and his light and shade 
effects are always very strong and well placed. 

In walking through the streets of Paris you 
cannot resist the feeling that the French are 
possessed of the idea that without sculpture 
no building of importance is complete. This 
same idea is powerfully expressed by one of 
our leading architects, who says that “ Sculp- 
ture is the very soul and voice of architecture. 
Without it ancient buildings would not speak 
in the way they do. The separation of the 
soul from the body means death, and architec- 
ture, divorced from sculpture, is deprived of 
the light of the sun of intellectuality, and can- 
not rise to the ideal or suggest a higher life. 
If we wish the labours of our life to be of any 
real value, it cannot be arrived at while we 
create dead works.” 

In} the meantime, however, sculpture, so far 
as Scotland is concerned, is decidedly in the 
shade, as it has been for a considerable period, 
while the support accorded by the public to 
painting has been largely and steadily increas- 
ing. This, as I said before, is, I think, owing 
in a great measure to the cultivation by the 
Academy and other exhibitions of a class of 
sculpture which appeals only to the already 
refined and the wealthy; and is by them 
buried in the seclusion of their houses with 
the result that it does little to bring forward 
that higher class of architectural figure sculp- 
ture which is such a powerful agency in bene- 
ficially influencing public taste in regard to 
our street architecture. According to the 
ideas prevalent in Edinburgh, it would just be 
a little beneath our leading sculptors to take 
up such works as sculptural decoration on 
the architectural basis, they would designate 
it “architectural ‘sculpture,’ as implying 


_ something beneath the type of the sculptors’ 


“pot-boiler,’” the bust,. It is not therefore 
much to be wondered at that there are such a 
large number of public buildings in Edinburgh 
in their inanimate, silent condition. 

One great thing we should always remember 
is that if the money that is often spent in 
covering a building with “ shapwork,” 
“ swags,” “masks,” &c., which are very well in 
their way, were concentrated and spent in one 
or two groups or panels of really good sculp- 
ture, the effect I am bound to say would be 
infinitely better, as it is far safer to take off 
ornament than put it on. 

And while we boast, and are proud to be able 
to boast, that there is a distinctly recognised 
and well-defined Scottish School of Painting, 
we must admit that in the field of sculpture 
Scotland has yet to win her spurs. These 
spurs she will never earn by such miserable 
doles of help and countenance as have been 
grudgingly accorded to sculpture in the past 
by her authoritative guides in the world of 
art. Individual talent and individual energy 
are indispensable factors in the success of any 
cause; but in the present “winter of our 
discontent ” these struggle in vain to produce 
their legitimate flower and fruit; they want 
the sunshine of official recognition, and the 
breath of popular favour, to foster and make 
good a development which, once attained, will 
be on all hands acknowledged as a blessing 
and a boon, 


Consecration of a Chancel.—The new 
chancel of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Marsden, 
was recently consecrated by the Bishop of 
Wakefield. The church has been erected at a 
cost of £14,000, and the chancel alone will have 
cost about £4,000. 
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Correspondence. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

To the Editor of Tux BuritpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Lonpon, W.C. 

Dear S1r,—I have read the interview with 
Mr. Arthur Cates on the question of the 
registration of architects in the copy of your 
Journal of July 19th. I know Mr. Cates to 
have been a hard worker in the cause of the 
education of architects, and I as wellas others 
much appreciate the energy with which he 
has carried through much valuable work with 
regard to the profession. Still.at the same 
time I am bound to differ from Mr. Cates in 
his arguments and reasons against a Registra- 
tion Bill, as they are not only inconclusive, but 
(I trust he will forgive me for saying so) 
illogical. 

I pass over the question of what has been 
done in other countries, but I think it will 
be found that in many other countries, 
and in Germany particularly, examination is 
required, and an assured status is given to the 
competent architect.—Mr. Cates says :—“The 
first step towards placing the practice of archi- 
tecture in a satisfactory position with the 
public would be to establish it as a profession, 
to secure the satisfactory education of its mem- 
bers, and in so far secure to the public that 
the possessor of an authoritative diploma had 
a certain minimum of knowledge.” ‘This is 
exactly what the Registration Committee pro- 
pose to do. The whole difference between 
the method proposed by Mr. Cates and that 
proposed by the Registration Committee is, 
that Mr. Cates would do it by means of a 
voluntary examination before the Royal 
Institute, the Kegistration Committee by a 
compulsory examination, either before members 
of the Royal Institute, or « Board of Ex- 
aminers constituted from them and otbers 
under an Act of Parliament. I put it at once 
that the public under the Registration Com- 
mittee’s scheme would be safe; under that of 
Mr. Cates they would not. If argument is 
required to show that I am correct it is to be 
found at once and conclusively in the fact 
that those who wish to join the architectural 
profession, who are absolutely or even 
partially incompetent, will, as long as 
they can, enter the profession without 
examination. They are the last people 
in the world who will ever offer themselves for 
examination. What, therefore, does it matter 
how many men put themselves forward for 
voluntary examination by the Royal Institute, 
so long as it does not prevent the incompetent 
man entering the profession ? 

A further argument, equally conclusive, 
is that outside the Royal Institute of 
British Architects there are twenty times 
as many architects as there are within 
it; and while I am pleased to say I believe 
a considerable number of these are com- 
petent men, as, indeed, many of them are 
leading men in the profession to-day, still, 
there are very large numbers who ‘must 
undoubtedly be incompetent, and who natur- 
ally and necessarily are not intending to offer 
themselves for examination by the Royal 
Institute. Mr. Cates goes on to deal with the 
matter as a question of entering the Royal 
Institute. Now, I freely acknowledge, and do 
so willingly, the very great services which 
have been done to the profession by the Royal 
Institute ; to the admirable way it is con- 
ducted, and the efficacy of its examinations, I 
am also willing to bear witness. The 
Institute (though not the only Society) 
is undoubtedly the leading Society, and I 
will even put it a long way before any 
of the other societies. Experience, however, 
has proved that it is impossible to join (not only 
in this but in any profession) all its members 
under any one voluntary association; the 
question at issue therefore cannot be furthered 
or helped by a discussion of the advisability of 
all architects belonging to the Royal Institute. 

I quite acknowledge that “strength lies in 
unity,” but I absolutely disagree that “the 
advocates of the Registration Bill would do 
well” (or even be right) “to show the real 
earnestness of their desire by becoming mem- 


bers of the Institute, and ultimately by force 
of numbers influence the action of that body 
in the direction they desire.” The arguments 
against even the possibility of such a course 
are many. ‘To wait until such a Utopia as all 
the members of the profession joining together 
in one society has been accomplished is practi- 
cally to put off the date for compulsory regis- 
tration until the world will need architects no 
longer. I quite agree it might add to the 
funds and add to the prestige of the Royal 
Institute if all who are in favour of registra- 
tion, and those who are trying to work for 
that end, were to join its ranks; but if they 
did, has there been anything which has shown 
any probability that the Royal Institute 
would be influenced to take action? I am 
fain to doubt it. I think the statement made 
by the president of the Institute at its last 
public dinner speaks absolutely against any 
such probability. The feeling expressed in the 
speech, too, is one hardly calculated to en- 
courage those who earnestly desire to see the 
profession joined into one great body, feeling 
satisfied that it was worth while to come 
forward; unless they wished very much to 
risk ‘a rebuff. The question of registration 
has been several times before the Royal Insti- 
tute, and from time to time resolutions in its 
favour have been passed, but no action of any 
description has been taken towards that end. 
Neither has any action been taken with a 
view to draw the profession together, nor any 
action to elicit opinion on this question from 
the various provincial societies on the part of 
the Institute. Now the Society of Architects, 
willing as it is to leave it for the Institute to 
lead the van, if it will only make up its mind 
to do so, has taken very great pains, and gone to 
very considerable expense in trying to ascertain 


cities of the kingdom, and Iam happy to say 
that in no case whatever has the society visited 
any city in which it has met with a rebuff. 
Indeed, with extraordinary unanimity resolu- 
tions have been ‘passed expressing the desire 
for compulsory registration, and the necessity 
for Parliamentary action. 

Mr. Cates in conclusion says, that he 
cannot accept the arguments which he 
has generally heard put forth in support 
of a Registration Bill as in any way 
effective, and he says he does not believe 
that there is any analogy between the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine and that of 
architecture. Well, I have supplied some 
arguments ‘in this letter; can Mr. Cates or 
anyone controvert them, or can they show 
arguments on the other side which shall appeal 
more closely and more thoroughly to the 
common sense of the public? The architect 
has power over the purse of the public to a very 
large extent, and he also has the health of the 
public to a very large extent in his hands. 
And apart from the question of art, which it 
is most desirable should be made a chief study, 
the question of sanitation is of such import- 
ance that even, if for that alone, every man 
who piofesses to deal with it should be com- 
pelled to pass an examination before he is 
allowed to practise. My desire is not that of 
protecting the architect. A competent man 
will make his mark whether he has compulsorily 
passed examinations or not, and whether he 
belongs to any society or not; this is a fact 
which has. been proved over and over 
again. But the public cannot protect them- 
selves. It is useless to say that the public 
should see that they are employing a com- 
petent person, or one, we will say, who even 
belongs to the Royal Institute. It is perfectly 
obvious that the public have not had this 
brought to their minds, and they necessarily 
obtain assistance from architects in their 
neighbourhood. ‘They cannot be secure in this 
way, any more than they could have been in 
the past with regard to the medical profession, 
that the person they employ is competent ; 
and such security can only be obtained by it 
being compulsory that examinations shall be 
passed before an architect shall practise. [| 
must apologise for occupying your space to 
such an extent. The subject is an important 
one, possibly to the architect, but certainly to 
the public at large.—Yours, &e., | i ; 

WALTER EMDEN. — 


the opinion of architects in the great provincial - 


admitted to a subsequent examination in these 


- at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W. “ay 


| (2) If application be made to Mr. B. ! 


| certainly is one describing Mr. Shaw’s work 


ee itty Bs ae q 
Enquiries Answered. 
2 
The services of a large staff of experts, including 
all those engaged on “ Specification,” are at 
(the disposal of readers who require infor 
_ tion on architectural, constructional, or le 


matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. = 


GREEN STAIN. or 

To the Editor of Tux Burnpers’ JouRNAL. 
BEBBINGTON. 
Sir,—Will you kindly inform me throug 
your Journal of a good green stain for oak, f 
picture frames.—Yours «e., W.A, 
A good green stain may be made by dis. 
solving 40zs. verdigris and 40z. of indigo in 
three pints of good vinegar. The proportion 
of indigo may be modified to suit the shade 
required, and, in order to get a good effect, the 
stain should be applied hot, so that it may 
sink into the pores of the wood. Aniline dyes 
also make good stains, and almost any shade 
can be obtained by admixture of the various 
colours. Another green stain may be obtained ” 
by first treating the wood with a concoction of 


h 
oy 


en 
or 
; 


turmeric, followed by an application © 
Prussian blue. H. E, 
MEMBERSHIP OF SOCIETY OF 


ARCHITECTS. 3 

To the Editor of Tue Burtpurs’ JOURNAL. ~ 
CroucH Enp, N. ese 
Srr,—Will you be good enough to 
inform me where I can obtain full particulars 
of how to become an M.S.A.; and also will you 
inform me how many exams. there are to pass, 


and if there are any fees of any kind. Yours 
&e., » 8. Hy Bae 


Examinations qualifying for membership of 
the Society of Architects are held once a year ; 
the fee for such examinations is two guineas, 
but in the event of failure to qualify in any of 
the compulsory subjects a candidate will be 


for'a further fee of one guinea. All who 
qualify for admittance to membership will be 
elected on the payment of one guinea, half the 
usual entrance fee. Members of the society 
have to pay an annual fee of one guinea. 
There are three sections of the exam- 
inations to pass, namely: 1. Architec- 
ture, 2. Building Construction and Materials, 
8. Practice. Further particulars may be had 
on application to the secretary of the society, 


= 


R.A. GOLD MEDAL, &c. 

To the Editor of Tur BuiupERs’ JOURNAL. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. : oid 
Sir,—(1) Can you tell me where to apply to 
for particulars respecting the Royal Academy 
Gold medal for this year? What other prizes 
of a similar nature are there to compete for 
besides the R.I.B.A. medals ? “a 
(2) Also can you supply me with or is if 
possible to obtain a list of works carried out 
by Mr. Norman Shaw in the neighbourhood 
of Godalming (Surrey) and round about? I 
suppose to ask for a list of all the more 


im 


interesting modern works in that region would 
be too wholesale a request.—Yours, &c. — x ‘ 
B. B. 
(1) Only students attached to the Academy 
Schools may compete for the R.A. gold meda 
and the regulations as to admission to tf 
schools can be obtained from the Secre 
the R.A., Burlington House, W. Smaller p: 
of a similar nature to those offered by 
R.I.B.A. are given by several of the provin 
societies, but in all cases it is necessar 
belong to the particular society in questio 
some way or other. . 


Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C., he mi 
able to assist, as he may know of books d 
with the district of Godalming—and 


A.T.¥ 
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**BUILDERS’ JOURNAL” 
~~ *COMPETITION.. |; 


WE reproduce this week in our inset plates 
two more of the designs for a country 
house, submitted in our recent competition ; 
both of these were highly commended by our 
assessor, Mr. Edward 8. Prior. 

DESIGN BY “CARACTACUS.” 

The design by “Caractacus” (Mr Charles 
M. Childs) was accompanied by the following 
description :— 

Puan.—The accommodation is as set forth 
in the conditions; with the addition on 
ground floor of a small verandah, which could 
easily be utilised as a conservatory, and on 
first floor of a dressing room. 

Whilst the author has endeavoured to plan 
the rooms in a manner calculated to insure 
convenience, he has at the same time imparted 
such a degree of “mystery ” as is compatible 
with that convenience. 

The Hall is reached through a pentagonal 
vestibule, and is placed in the centre of the 
house; at one end is a long, low, heavy- 
mullioned window locking on to the garden, 
and at the other end is a raised recess entered 
by way of a low-beamed arch. ‘This recess 
has a seat below the small window the 
two side lights of which are filled in 
with dark coloured leaded lights taking the 
extenuated tulip form. On one of the 
two remaining sides is a recessed and 
raised fire-place with seats on either side; on 
the other is the wide staircase with a hood over 
it, having a suitable motto thereon, The room 
will be treated with plastered walls, and Gin. 
by 4in. dark-stained oak stuff planted on same 
—the rafters, purlins, and: collars, will show. 
The garden may easily be reached by passing 
out of hall and into garden lobby. 

The dining-room opens out of the hall, and 
is treated to level of picture-rail with }in. dark- 
stained V-jointed matchboarding, above this a 
deep splay returns round room, giving a very 
good, but quaint, effect, emphasised by the 
raised fireplace recess at the end of the room, 
faced to level of opening with red brickwork 
with wide joints. A door is provided opening 
into servery. 

The boudoir is entered off the staircase, but 
door is recessed from same. The room is in 
easy communication with the bedroom. At 
one end is an ingle nook with seats on either 
side, and also a seat in bay window. The 
garden can be viewed from the side light, 
whilst the morning sun streams through the 
window proper. 

The study does not open directly out of the 
hall but is cut off by means of a well-lighted 
lubby, this gives the room the necessary 
seclusion from noise. ' Access to first floor can 
be obtained by way of passage and up three 
steps without passing through the hall. 
Panelling to a height of 4ft. and a stencilled 
frieze goes round the room with the floor 
joists showing. This room looks on to the 
north, east, and south, thus giving a varied 
aspect. 

The servants’ quarters are entirely isolated 
from the house proper ; this has been obtained 
by keeping their bedrooms on ground floor. 
In addition to the requirements there is a 
pantry, servery, and tradesman’s entrance. 
The author would suggest’ that one of the 
‘servants’ bedrooms be used as a sitting-room, 
and not a bed-room; this would leave two 
sleeping rooms for their accommodation. 

A servants’ staircase is provided so as to 
give the servants access to first floor without 
‘entering through the house proper. 

First Fioor.—Leading off a spacious land- 
ing is the best bedroom; a small ingle nook 
‘with seat is provided, but should this not be 
required it could easily be omitted. As 
required in particulars a bathroom is placed 
‘in connection with this room, and a dressing- 

‘room has been added in addition, these rooms 

* being en suite. 

‘A gallery 3ft. 6in. wide extends round two 
sides of the large hall, and has a long window 

with two small bays. This will give a con- 

' siderable amount of light to the hall. . 


The ordinary bedrooms, five in number, are 
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conveniently situated. Three of these are 
entered off a well-lighted hall, and the remain- 
ing two off an equally well-lighted corridor. 
This corridor has a lounge and window recess 
looking towards the garden. The rooms are 
so planned that the beds shall not be in 
draughts. 

All the bedrooms without exception have 
fireplaces, and there is a second bath-room in 
connection with these rooms. 

In addition to the stated requirements, 
there is a housemaid’s closet, linen closet, and 
servant’s staircase ; whilst, if required, a large 
box-room could easily be planned in the roof. 

The general treatment of bedrooms will be 
plain and simple, the doors to be 14in. with 
din. veneer planted on to form raised panels, 
and moulded skirting to return round doors as 
architrave. 

ConstructTion.—The general construction 
will be Qin. by Gin. oak posts, finished on out- 
side and inside (except where match-boarding 
is shown) with plaster, and rendered in centre. 
This forms a weather-proof house, and is less 
costly than brickwork with 14in. stuff planted 
on wall, and, besides, is more truthful. 

The ground floor walls generally will be 
44in, brickwork whilst the upper floors of stud 
partition. 

Exervations.—The author has avoided all 
crude and incongruous forms for the sake of 
what is at times falsely termed “ originality,” 
and has endeavoured to obtain a picturesque, 
but at the same time architectural effect by 
means of simple and unbroken lines. 


PS ee eae to be fitted with panelled 
ado. 

Walls of Ingle-nook to be faced with red- 
rubber bricks putty. painted. 

Balcony round hall to be supported on wrot 
oak cantilevers with wrot oak balustrading. 

Floors to be of wood block in all living 
rooms. Dining-room to be panelled in oak 
with oak ceiling. We anticipate the price of 
building to come within the sum stipulated. 


ART SCHOOL FOR LEEK. 


HE Duchess of Sutherland laid the corner 
stone of a new School of Art, Science and 
Technology, and County Silk School, on July 
24th. The buildings have been designed by 
Messrs. Wm. Sugden and Son, F.R.I.B.A. 
The ‘school is an extension of the ad- 
joining Nicholson Institute, the gift of the 
late Joshua Nicholson, and which was the 
work of the same architects, who are respon- 
sible for the major part of the principal public 
and private edifices erected in the town during 
the last half century. The Nicholson Institute 
already provides a public reading room, and has 
associated with it a free library, a reference 
library, a museum, and a picture gallery. 
The corner stone has been excellently sculp- 
tured by Mr. A. Broadbent, and is emblematic 
of the genius of such an institution. 
The execution of the scheme will involve an 
outlay of nearly £10,000, reckoning the cost of 
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PERSPECTIVE SKETCH BY CHARLES M. CHILDS. 


The exterior will be of half timber work on 
a red brick base, the posts being Qin. by 6in., 
dark stained oak, finished between with 
selentic plaster set back 4in. from face of 
posts, giving the black and white effect which 


‘is so pleasing. 


The windows will be quarry glazing with 
wide lead courses. 

The roof to be covered with Broseley Tiles, 
or, if desired, thatch could easily be substi- 
tuted, but strongly recommend the former, 
the latter being so very imsanitary and 
inflammable. The eaves are 8ft. wide, finished 
flat and soffit. — 

Drains.—The drains will be the best of 
their kind. 

CusicaL ConTENT=59,560 cubic feet, taken 
at 8d. = £1,990—say £2,000. 


DESIGN BY “TORSO.” 

The descriptive note accompanying th 
design by Messrs. H. I. Rees and H. M. 
Macpherson (“ Torso”’) is as follows :— 

Exrerior.—The material proposed to be 
used for this house are, for the walls up to 3ft. 
above the ground random coursed rubble, 
colour washed, if thought necessary, and above 
this 8in. by 8in. oak timbering split out of 
10ft. legs with adzed faces and intervals filled 
with brickwork, with rough-cast facing 
(cream). Gables to be faced with rough-cast 
tinted cream-colour. Casements to have oak 


frames with wrot iron fittings and leaded 


‘quarries. 
-rubble. 


Chimney stacks tobe of random 
Roof to be thatched. 


equipment, furnishing, &c. It is hoped that 
in time the scope of the project may be 
enlarged so as to embrace secondary education, 
and the plans have been drawn with an eye to 
such a development.: The enterprise has been 
rendered capable of achievement’ by the co- 
operation of the well-to-do residents with the 
Urban District Council, part of the funds 
being raised by personal contributions, and 
part being provided from public resources. 
The local authorities have obtained leave to 
borrow £4,000, the Technical Instruction 
Committee of the county have made a grant of 
nearly £2,000, and the Science and Art 
Department assist. with nearly £500. Indi- 
vidual subscriptions amount to about £1,500. 

On the ground floor of the buildings there 
will be a chemical laboratory, 31ft. by 22ft., a 
balance room 18ft. by ‘7ft., a domestic school, 
27ft. by 22ft., a physical laboratory, 27ft. by 
20ft., all over 15ft. high; and a manual 
instruction room, 29ft. by 20ft., and a weaving 
shed, 29ft. by 30ft., lighted by ample north 
skylights, both averaging 18ft. high. Also 
entrance hall, boys’ cloakroom, <&c., and 
spacious corridors are here provided. There 
will be separate entrances for boys and girls, 
in view of developments in the future for 
secondary and higher education purposes. 
On the mezzanine floor will be the mistress’ 
room, &¢c,, and on the first floor the science 
lecture theatre with gallery, 31ft. by 22ft., and 
four classrooms, all from 15ft. to 17ft. high. 
There will also be a master’s room, preparation 
room to lecture theatre, a girls’ cloakroom, &c., 
and communication with the Nicholson 
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Institute on this floor. In the master’s room 
will be fixed an ancient plaster ceiling, care- 
fully taken down from the sixteenth century 
Manor House in the Market Place (lately 
pulled down. Also round the walls will 
be placed some very old painted chestnut 
wainscotting from the Chateau de Lormont, 
near Bordeaux, formerly the residence of the 
Archbishops of Bordeaux, whose arms are 
painted on the panels ; the Black Prince lived 
in this chateau, and his son, Richard of 
Bordeaux, was born there. The wainscotting 
was rescued from destruction by Mr. Larner 
Sugden. 

The exterior of the new buildings are plainly 
but proportionately treated. The chief deco- 
rative features, in addition to the corner- 
stone, will be modelled spandrils, by Mr. 
Broadbent, above the windows, symbolising 
the Arts and Sciences. Mr. Grace, of 
Leek, is the builder, and Mr. M. Carding 
his sub-contractor for the plumbing, &c. 
Some old dilapidated cottages have been 
pulled down at the back giving an open quad- 
rangle for the public use, bordered by neigh- 
pouring trees, thus improving the light and 
air, both for the new buildings and the Nichol- 
son Institute. Another old block of cottages 
which similarly hamper the buildings ought to 
be disposed of in the same way. 

After the stone-laying the architect, Mr. 
Sugden, presented Her Grace—on his own 
behalf—with a silver tablet commemorative of 
the occasion, and introduced the author of the 
design, Mr. A. Broadbent, a rising young 
sculptor. The souvenir was in the form of @ 
miniature reproduction of the stone, artistically 
cut, and framed in wood. 

The architects are visiting the best examples 
of the most modern technical schools both in 
this country and abroad, as the committee and 
their indefatigable chairman, Mr, Hall, are 
determined to have the appointments and 
furnishing of the best and latest type. Mr. 
Kineton Parkes, the principal, is equally taking 
the closest and most energetic interest in 
everything connected with the enterprise. 


New Presbyterian Church at Newcastle. 
—The Building Committee of Blackett Street 
Presbyterian Church invited four local archi- 
tects to send in competition plans for the 
proposed new church in College Road (oppo- 
site the Durham College of Science), the plans 
to be unsigned or under motto. Four sets of 
drawings were received, one set unsigned, the 
other three under the mottoes “ Experientia 
Docet,” “99,” and “St. Andrew’s.” The Com- 
mittee unanimously decided on those sent in 
under the motto “ St. Andrew’s,” which proved 
to be the design of Messrs. Badenoch and 
Bruce, of 55, Pilgrim Street, and they have 
been appointed architects for the work, and 
are now busy with plans for the Town Im- 
provement Committee. 


Proposed Fever Hospital at Skipton.— 
At the Skipton Town Hall on Tuesday last 
week Mr. R. Deane Sweeting, one of the 
inspectors of the Local. Government Board, 
held an inquiry into an application by the 
Skipton and Silsden Urban and Skipton Rural 
District Councils, for permission to borrow 
£16,000 to erect a joint infectious. diseases 
hospital at Skipton. Mr. Edgar Wood, the 
clerk to the joint authorities for this purpose, 
gave evidence concerning the present’ infec- 
tious hospital at Skipton, which, he said, was 
built in 1888, at a cost of £400. The estimated 
cost of the proposed hospital was £14,958 
Mr. G. E. Balshaw, the architect, said that on 
the ground floor of the hospital there would 
be a waiting room, rooms for medical officer, 
matron and nurses, and kitchen, scullery and 
stores. On the first floor there would be six 
bedrooms and other accommodation, and on 
the second floor seven bedrooms and other 
conveniences. In the isolation block there 
would be four single wards, for two separate 
diseases, if necessary. There would be two 
pavilions for scarlet fever, and two wards, con- 
taining eight beds for women and children and 
six beds formen. Other evidence having been 
given the inquiry terminated, and the inspec- 
ae and others visited the proposed hospital 
si os f 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, would, 
if collectively offered and wisely employed, build 
a marble church for every town in England ; 
such a church as it should be a joy and a 
blessing ever to pass near in our daily ways and 
walks, as it would bring the light into the 
eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair herght 
above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” —JoHN 
RUSKIN. 


Art A LARGE and interesting exhibi- 
Exhibition tion was opened on July 6th, at 
at Kendal Abbot Hall, Kendal, and will 

“remain open until the 26th inst. 
Kendal is in the heart of a district where a 
strong revival of the artistic crafts has taken 
place, and a special effort has been made to 
bring together an interesting collection of 
works of art, in view of the fact that eight 
years have elapsed since the last exhibition. 
The exhibition comprises oil and water colour 
paintings; decorative designs, drawings in black 
and white; prints; wood and stone carving ; 
metal work, including repoussé and other 
hammered or pierced work; modelling in 
terra-cotta, wax and plaster; gesso; pottery ; 
bookbinding and leather embossing; textiles 
and embroidery; and photography. A dif- 
ferent line has been taken to that adopted at 
the last exhibition. The last exhibition was 
competitive and consequently amateurish, but 
the present is non-competitive and primarily 
educational, most of the work shown being 
professional. 
been divided into three sections:—1, Work 
exhibited by artists and craftsmen for sale or 
otherwise; 2, Loans from various sources; 
3, Loans from South Kensington. The excel- 
lent character of the exhibition is in great part 
part due tothe earnest work of the hon. secre- 
taries, Messrs. Cuthbert Rigby and Arthur W. 
Simpson. 


THE evidence before the Select 
ip von Committee on Fire Brigades, 
Fixe Protec- 728 closed last Tuesday week. 

ion Mr. Herbert Brown, standing 

: hon. counsel to the National 

Fire Brigades Union, declared himself in favour 
of conferring compulsory powers on a Govern- 
ment department over Local Authorities in 
respect to the establishment and maintenance 
of Fire Brigades. He recommended that the 
procedure in regard to protection from fire, as 
between the Government department and the 
Loeal Authority, should be similar to that in 
regard to sanitary matters under the Public 
Health Act of 1875. Compulsion should be 
applied by means of mandamus. Mr. Ker- 
shaw, one of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Local Government Board, also gave evidence, 
advocating the extension of the powers of 
Local Authorities in regard to protection from 
fire. Mr. Edward Sachs, Chairman of the 
Executive of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee was next examined. His evidence 
primarily lay in the direction of the safety of 
life in public buildings, such as theatres, and 
in the technical knowledge of fire brigade 
officers. His opinion was that it appeared 
that no control was at present exercised on 
the efficiency of private firemen having posts 


in places of public entertainment and the like, | 


much less any control as to their knowledge of 
such fire preventive measures as a_ bona-fide 
fireman or watchman should be conversant 


» with, and the result was, speaking generally, 


that the private staff of firemen in public 
buildings was of doubtful deen Then as re- 


establishment he had in his mind would cost — 


The works on exhibition have . 


gards the manning of fire betas Mr. 
laid great stress on the necessity of the b 
ing and mechanical trades being well rep 
sented, and that the officers in particu 
should be thoroughly conversant with. 
struction and building materials. For off 
in big towns, the retired Royal Engineer o: 
was advocated as a suitable commander, w. 
for the officering of smaller brigades 
Sachs seems to favour the local borough 4 
town surveyors, the local engineers, architec’ 
or builders. The great importance of app 
ing technical knowledge and the results 
modern science to the purposes of the 
service was particularly emphasised, and atte 
_tion called to the fact that the fire service of the 
country was becoming more and more a te 
nical problem than has been formerly the ce 
Commander Wells, Chief Officer of the Met 
politan Fire Brigade, said he had two alterna- 
tive proposals in regard to a training institu- 
tion for Fire Brigade officers—one for a school 
in connection with the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, and the other for an independe : 
establishment under the Government, He 
foresaw great difficulty in maintaining a school 
in connection with the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, and he had very little hope of seeing 
such an institution as that established. Army y> 
navy, and police officers should have some 
training at the school he proposed. The 


‘ 


£4,800 a year if attached to the Metropolitz 
Fire Brigade, and £6,100 if unattached. 


Tur Newcastle Sccmteae or 
Fede ticlens Antiquaries held a mest 
a ‘last Wednesday, Mr. Richar 

Welford presiding —Mr. R. O. Heslop read a — 
memoir, by Mr. F. G. Holmes, of Greenwick, — 
dealing with the geology of the district round — 
about Carlisle. Mr. Holmes presented certain — 
considerations in connection with the Roman ~ 
works on the Solway, leading to the presump- — 
tion that there had been no perceptible change — 
in the level of the district since the Roman ~ 
occupation, There had been no alteration in 
the relative positions of the land and sea.— 
Mr. R, C. Clephan exhibited, a portion of aa 
brick, which had been found in the demoli- 
tion of an old house, On one side there were — 
impressed medallions, with. the figures of a 
king and queen, and on the third. medallion a 
castle. There were upon the portion the first — 
three figures of the date,.157. -That would — 
make it in the time of Elizabeth, so that it 
would not be an English brick. It was pro- 
bably a German, or Flemish sixteenth century — 
brick.—Mr. R. O. Heslop, for Mr. George 
Forster, exhibited a bronze celt which had 
been found in the River Tyne at Newburn. It 
was remarked that at their last meeting they 
had a spearhead, which was found at the same 
place.—Mr. Welford said there was a project 
for the making of a dock at Jarrow Slake, : 
suggested that the excavations should 
watched for “ remains.”—Mr, Sheriton Holmes 
presented a stone which had heen found * 
North Jesmond. 


St. ee week wg ng 
3h 20) e Consistory Cour of 
Dunstan's. London was held at St. Paul's 
Cathedral by Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chancellor 
of the Diocese of London, to hear ‘the peti 
by the rector and churchwardens of 
Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street, E.C., for 
faculty authorising certain alterations in 
church consequent. upon an agreement w! 
had been entered into for the sale by the re 
and churchwardens of the western portior 
the forecourt of the church to the Law 
Office for the extension of their premise 
consideration of the payment of £4,500, 
it was proposed to ultimately devote t 
erection of a rectory house on the eastern: 
of the forecourt. ‘The case for the recto 
churchwardens was heard on May 31st. 
application was then unopposed, and 
Chancellor intimated that he would grant 
faculty asked for, subject to his visitin 
church and! ascertaining what provision: 
covenants were necessary to insert in 
faculty. Mr. F. F. Daldy, who appeared 
certain parishioners. opposing the scheme, sa 
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e land which it was proposed to sell was conse- 
erated ground, and the Court ought not, there- 
fore, to grant a faculty to allow it being built 
upon for secular purposes. The open ground 
was kept as an approach to the church, and 
the powers of the trustees to sell it were 
exhausted. From an architectural point of 
view the scheme was objectionable, as it 
would ruin the beauty of the Gothic tower. 
—Mr. L. T. Dibdin, who appeared in 
support of the application, said the points 
raised by Mr. Daldy were before the Court at 
the last hearing, when the Chancellor said he 
would grant the faculty. He was not asking 
_ the Chancellor to express any opinion whether 

there was power to sell the land or not, or 
whether it was a good or bad contract. The 
Court had no jurisdiction to decide a question 
of title. The existing premises of the 
Law Life office, west of the church, were 
‘erected on part of the site of the old 

church seventy years ago under private Act, 
and no question of title had ever been raised. 
_A large amount of evidence was given on the 
_ ground that the building-in of the tower would 
- completely spoil its architectural beauty, in 
_ reply to which Mr. Dibdin said the evidence 
of Mr. Caroé, the architect to the Ecclesiastical 
- Commissioners, was to the effect that the loss 
_ to the building from an esthetic point of 
_ view would be small compared with the 

benefit the parish would derive from the 
~ funds resulting from the sale of the land 
being applied to the provision of a house for 

the rector. The Act of Parliament had 
authorised the sale of any part of the site of 


the old church not required for the new. 


r Tue Chancellor, in givin 
as, ‘eared judgment, said that all the 
ranted. Court had power to do—and 
all that it was asked to do by the rector and 
churchwardens—was to grant a faculty, 
- assuming that the trustees had power to sell 
_ the piece of land to the Law Life Association, 
_ to allow one window, which was of no practical 
use, to be blocked up, and another to be im- 
proved if anything. He inspected the church on 
_ the previous day very carefully, and he came 
- to the conclusion that the evidence which was 
_ produced by Mr. Dibdin at the last hearing 
was in entire accordance with the opinion 
which he formed as to the result of the scheme. 
_ The window facing Fleet Street, which would 
be blocked up, lighted a staircase which was 
seldom used, and which was mainly used when 
_ any person was required to have access to the 
{ clock for the purpose of winding it up, and in 
order to make use of that staircase it was 
necessary to have gas lamps. The staircase 
also led to the organ gallery. There was 
another staircase, much more convenient, on 
the other side, which was also used for gaining 
access to that organ gallery. There was a 
‘painted window in the church, on the west 
side, which, no doubt, would be to a certain 
extent darkened by the erection which the 
Law Life Office contemplated making on the 
land, but they proposed to lighten it arti- 
ficially, in a way which would really let more 
light into the church than it had at present. 
The third alteration he was asked to sanction 
was the closing of a passage leading to a vault 
beneath the church. The passage itself was 
underneath the present building of the 
Law Life office. To that vault access 
= be procured at the back of the 


church just as conveniently as at present. 
The Law Life office proposed to make a new 
entrance into the vault and to close the old. 

With regard to the present. opposition, it was 
said in the first place that the scheme would 

spoil the appearance of the tower. Mr. Dibdin 
produced, however, several witnesses, who 
gave it as their opinion that the building 
would harmonise with the tower. They had 
the opinion of the vestry, of both church- 
wardens, and of three architects called by Mr. 
. Dibdin in favour of the proposal, but there 
nad been no architectural evidence in support 
of the opponent’s view. He had looked at the 
site several times, and he agreed with the 
architects called by Mr. Dibdin. He thought 
that the building would not be detrimental to 
e appearance of the tower. The Court, 
herefore, were prepared to grant the faculty, 
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on the assumption that the trustees had power 
to sell the land. Mr. Daldy gave notice of 
appeal from the Chancellor’s judgment. 


- Last week, Sir John Taylor, 

Fire Tests. i © B,, of H.M. Office of Works, 
and Mr. Thomas Blashill, late architect to the 
L.C.C., presided at a series of fire tests under- 
taken by the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee at their Regent’s Park Station. The 
strictly limited company of visitors included 
distinguished representatives from the War 
Office, Admiralty, and other Government de- 
partments, as well as from the London County 
Council and the great insurance ‘companies. 
The tests, which were conducted by Mr. Edwin 
O. Sachs (Chairman), Messrs. Max Clarke, F. 
Hammond, Ellis Marsland and Robert Mond, 
included some interesting investigations with 
“non-flammable” wood, wire glass and a 
ceiling of slag wool, and a number of very 
important results were obtained. The object 
of the test with “non-flammable” wood was 
to ascertain in a reliable and independent 
manner whether thin boards (fin. rebated) 


. would sustain or spread flame when in contact 


with fire of such high temperatures as 
1,000deg. Fahr., for terms of five, ten, or 
fifteen minutes respectively. The wire glass 
both in skylights and windows was to show its 
resistance under a fierce fire increasing to a 
temperature of 1,000deg. Fahr., water being 
applied during and after the tests, which lasted 
thirty and forty-five minutes respectively, and 
the slag wool ceiling was to withstand a fire 
increasing to a temperature of 2,000deg. Fahr. 
for an hour, followed by the application of 
water. The reports embodying the important 
results of these tests will be issued in due 
course. 


Avchitecture THE June and July numbers of 

in France. tho «Revue de P Art Ancien et 
Moderne,” contain articles on the Salons of 
1899, dealing with painting, engraving, sculp- 
ture, and. architecture. The number for June 
also contains articles on the prophetess Sambeth 
of Bruges, by M. Henri Bouchot ; Goya, by M. 


- Paul Lafond; the designs of scenes in the 


Trojan War, recently acquired by the Louvre, 


by M. Jean Guiffrey ; and the July number 


contains articles onthe Bardo Museum at Tunis, 
and the antiquities discovered by M. Gauckler, 
by M. Georges Perrot; Goya, continued ; 
the two idealists, Gustave Moreau any Burne- 
Jones, by M. Léonce Bénédite; and the monu- 
ments of Damietta and Mansourah contempo- 
rary with the time of the Crusades, by M. Al. 
Gayet. This year’s Salon has been remark- 
able for designs for a number of important 
buildings and a number of monuments, which 
are being erected in large numbers. These 
latter designs being so urgently wanted are 
generally characterised by the want of thought 
and their obvious hurried preparation. The 
chief interest of the architectural portion of 
the exhibition seems to centre in several 
designs submitted in the recent international 
competitton for the University of San 
Francisco, in which all the winning designs 
were by students of the French school. A 
design for a sanatorium in the typical French 
style by M. Hannotin is reproduced, but it is 
considerably below the usual standard of the 
magazine, and we do not like its wearying 
duplication of parts; it looks too much like a 
row of French flats. 


Tue Liverpool Tramways Com- 


An Artistic Vittee, with the view of facili- 


ehcp tating the journeyings of the 
In Ateatas city electrical trams and afford- 


ingample guidance to travellers 
as to the stopping places which have been 
established on the lines, have resolved to place 
what are called Street Station Indicators on the 
route to and from the Dingle. These indica- 
tors consist of an ornamental and conspicuously 
coloured pavement, 4ft. square, formed of red 
granite concrete, and surmounted by a border 
of white granite ornamented with an incised 
foliated design. The appearance of the square 
will be artistic, and it will be easily seen from 
a distance by the pedestrian. Each indicator 


' will contain the name of the thoroughfare in 


that excellent art magazine,. 


characters legible at all times of day and night. 
An arrow will indicate the direction of the cars, 
and the destinations will be clearly stated in 
white characters on a dark-red background. 
The indicators to equip the Dingle route will 
beforty in number, and have been made by 
the City Mosaic Company, of Liverpool, the 
concrete work involved being done at the 
headquarters of the Stanley Land and Brick 
Company, of Stanley. These artistic indica- 
tors will certainly be a great improvement 
on the iron street name tablets, which are 
sometimes placed beyond the limit of vision, 
and at night are illegible to all. It is to 
be hoped that the new idea will be generally 
adopted. 


A Loan picture’ exhibition 
gia ast organised by the Woolwich 
* District Trade and Labour 


Council and the Co-operative, Temperance and 
Friendly Societies of the district, which will 
remain open during this and next week was 
recently opened at the Woolwich Polytechnic 
Institute by Mr. Walter Crane. The exhibi- 
tion consists of nearly five hundred pictures of 
ancient and modern artists, including works of 
Raphael, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Rossetti. 
The Circulation Department at South Ken- 
sington Museum has lent a collection, and 
there are also a number of works of the best- 
known artists in black and white. The com- 
mittee has made a charge of 2d. for admit- 
tance to the exhibition, so that it may be self- 
supporting.— Viscount Morpeth, who presided 
at the opening ceremony, said they were 
helping to raise the people’s ideals by hold- 
ing loan picture exhibitions, which he 
hoped to see established as permanent 
exhibitions in all parts of London. 


Mr. WattTer CRANE, in de- 
sro hgh claring the exhibition open, 
oat said that the name of Wool- 
* wich was rather more asso- 
ciated in the public mind with arms than 
with arts; but some of them would like to 
depose Mars and set up Minerva. At any 
rate, for the present the two powers were 
to walk side by side. Looking at London a 
the wealthiest city in the world, and a city, as 
some contended, of some. beauty, one found in 
the mantle patches of purple and gold con- 
centrated in certain places, and vast areas of 
sackcloth only. The attempt to distribute 
those patches of purple and gold more liberally 
and consistently was represented in such ex- 
hibitions as that which they saw in that hall, 
as the result of the energetic work uf Mrs. 
Bridgés Adams and her committee. There 
was no lack of material for embroidering 
London with the purple and gold of art. 
They only wanted to find out just where it 
ought to go, and who were willing to take the 
trouble of arranging the pictures. He thought 
that London, and England generally, might 
very wisely adopt some organisation for circus 
lating exhibitions, so that collections of pic- 
tures could be passed on from one district to 
another, as was often done in Germany, and 
the whole country could get the benefit of the 
best art at a small cost, instead of confining 
the collection to one town or district. Art, of 
course, was not solely comprised within 
pictures. It was not possible to separate any 
intellectual work of humanity from association 
with art ; and it ought to be made a 
more familiar friend in the daily life instead 
of being only an occasional visitor. If refine- 
ment, beauty, and health were necessary 
things of life, Art was useful even in a 
positively utilitarian sense. The workers 
ought to see that every side of their nature 
was supplied, lest they became a half-starved 
and a narrowly-specialised race. Pictures, of 
course, would not do everything. The people 
must have bread and butter before cake. 
In many parts of London other work was 
more important than picture exbibitions. He 
would like to see one township or district 
emulate another so that all might compete for 
the cleanest and most beautiful streets and 
open spaces, and the best fed and most intel- 
lectual and healthy inhabitants, and to gain 
those advantages for the people Art must 
take up her abode with them permanently. 
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Keystones. 


The New Catholic Club at Ainsdale, 
which is situated in the Liverpool Road, 
was opened last Thursday. ‘The club is a well 
equipped corrugated iron structure, 60ft. by 
30ft., the cost of which has been about £400. 


A New Wing at Ryde Hospital was 
opened by the Queen last Friday. About half 
an hour previous to the Queen’s arrival 
Princess Henry of Battenberg unveiled a bust 
of Her Majesty in front of the new building. 


The Lichfield Victoria Nursing Home, 
which has been erected as a memorial of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Queen, was opened 
last week. The site and the building hav 
been acquired ata cost of £1,003. | 

A New Sunday School at Blackpool.— 
Foundation stones were laid last Thursday of 
the Methodist New Connection Sunday School 
at Layton. The new building will cost about 
£85). 

Statue of Flora Macdonald.—The Flora 
Macdonald statue was unveiled on Castle Hill, 
Inverness, last Wednesday afternoon, by Mrs. 
Fraser, daughter of Captain Henderson Mac- 
donald, the donor of the statue, which has 
cost £1,000. 


A Technical School for Redditch.—The 
Worcestershire County Council have granted 
the sum of £600 towards the erection of the 
proposed new technical school for Redditch, 
for which a suitable site in Casemore Road 
has been purchased, and plans have been 
passed, 

The Tender of the Patent Victoria Stone 
Company, of Hamilton House, Bishopsgate 
Street, has been accepted by the Ilford Urban 
District Council for the supply of 3,100ft. of 
Norway Granite kerb, 60ft. of circular kerb, 
wad 1,560 square yards of Victoria indurated 
stone slabs. 


Asylum Extension at Leicester.—The 
fuundation stone of a new two-storey wing, 
which is being erected at the borough asylum, 
Tiumberstone, was laid ‘recently. The new 
buildings, which include an administrative 
blozk, are to cost about £76,090, and will give 
accommodation for 330 patients. 


Proposed Isolation Hospital at Men- 
s50n.—An inquiry was made at the Wesleyan 
Schools, Menston, last Tuesday week, into the 
application by the West Riding County 
Council for sanction to borrow £2,300 to erect 
iv isolation hospital at Menston to serve the 
three townships in the Wharfedale Union. 


New Chapel at Horbury.—The founda- 
tion stone was laid recently of a new Free 
Methodist Chapel and Sunday School. The 
site is in High Street, and the cost of the 
building, of which the Sunday School will 
oceupy the lower storey, is estimated at £2,000. 
Lh» chapel will seat about 300 persons. 


The Monument to M.. Faure.—Apropos 
of the wish to grant to Madame Faure a spot 
at Pére Lachaise between the tombs of Floquet 
and Anatole de la Forge, for a monument to 
the late President, it is now stated that she 
has accepted a new offer of ground near the 
tomb of Conture, and in front of that of Paul 
Baudry. The monument will be the work of 
M. Réne de Saint-Marceaux. 


Emmanuel Baptist Chapel, Plymouth. 
—The trustees of Trinity Chapel, Plymouth, 
in consequence of inconvenience from street 
traffic and other causes, sold the ‘building’ and 
secured a site for £700 in North Road for a new 
chvpel. Plans were prepared for a building in 
the early Gothic style by Messrs. Weblin and 
De Bonville, and the tender of Mr. J. Paynter 
for £1,749 was accepted. The memorial stone 
of the building was laid recently. 

New Premises for the Newcastle 
Weights and Measures Department.—At 
a ineeting of the Finance Committee of the 
Newcastle Corporation last Thursday, the 
tender of Messrs. J. and W. Lowry, amounting 


to £2,045, was accepted for the erection of the 


Weights and Measures Department’s new pre- 
mises in the City Road. It was the lowest 
tender. The new building will adjoin the 
Carpenters’ Tower. 


Master Plumbers’ Gathering in Shef- 
field.—The Executive Council of the National 
Association of Master Plumbers of Great 
Britain and Ireland paid a visit to Sheffield 
last Wednesday, and after holding a private 
business meeting in the afternoon at the 
Masonic Hall, met again in the same hall in 
the evening, and partook of dinner, given by 
the local branch. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. H. Cawthorne (president of the Sheffield 
Branch). 


Reopening of Semer Church. — This 
church has been closed for six weeks for the 
purpose of restoration, during which time the 
old pews have been removed and replaced by 
carved oak benches, and the ground floor has 
been relaid with Minton tiles. Mr. J. Shewell 
Corder, of Ipswich, was the architect, and the 
work was carried out by Mr. J. H. Castle, of 
Bildeston. A new organ by Messrs. Norman 
and Beard, of Norwich, has been presented to 
the church by Mr. Charles Beard. 


Leadless Glaze.—An important regulation 
has been issued by the Office of Works. It is 
to the effect that all articles for domestic use 
supplied under contract for the Public Depart- 
ment, the: Houses of Parliament, and such of 
the Royal Palaces. as are under their charge, 
shall be made with leadless glaze. Harthen- 
ware, stoneware, and glazed bricks used for 
sanitary or architectural purposes, have to be 
obtained as required by the surveyors of the 
department. It has been found impossible at 
the present time to insure an adequate supply 
of these articles made with leadless glaze; but 
the Office of Works are making enquiries with 
a view to arrangements which will effect this 
object. 


The N. A. P. Window Company, Limited, 
—A winding-up order having recently been 
made against this company, the statutory 
meetings of creditors and shareholders were 
held last week at the Carey Street offices of 
the Board of Trade. It was reported that the 
company was registered in November, 1893, 
with a nominal capital of £30,000, divided into 
10,000 preference and 20,000 ordinary shares, 
and was formed to acquire certain patent 
rights for the manufacture of safety windows 
from Mr. William Youlten. By a contract 
dated July 10th, 1896, the company purchased 
the patents, plant, stock, &c., for £20,000, and 
Mr. Youlten was appointed managing director 
atasalary of £500a year. The purchase consider- 
ation was satisfied by the issue of 15,000 ordinary 
and 3,000 preference shares fully-paid up, and 
£2,000 in cash. A prospectus was issued, but 
£5,567 only was subscribed. Attempts were 
subsequently made to raise further capital, 
but without success. In June, 1897, deben- 
tures for £1,000 were issued, but these were 
paid off in September, 1898. In November, 
1898, debentures for £20,000 were created, and 
of these about £3,085 were issued for cash, 
16,000 of them being given as security for a 
previous advance of £2,000. In June, 1898, 
an attempt was made to reconstruct the 
company, and the new N. A. P. Window Com- 
pany (Limited) was registered with a capital 
of £200,000. The new company was to pur- 
chasé the business of the old company for 
£150,000, but the flotation proved abortive. 
The amount subscribed by the public was 
returned and that practically ended the matter, 
as a winding-up order followed, and a debenture- 
holders’ action was commenced. A receiver 
was eventually appointed, who was now carry- 
ing on the business on behalf of the debenture- 
holders. The company traded throughout at 
a loss, which was stated to be due to the fact 
that it became necessary to spend large sums 
on advertising and in management during the 
development and introduction of the windows 
constructed under the patents. The assets of 
the company were valued at £8,838, and were 
subject to claims on debentures amounting to 
£4,816, leaving net assets £4,022 against ‘un- 
_secured liabilities amounting to £8,000 or 
£9,000. Mr. W. Youlten, the managing 
director, said it was proposed to submit a 
scheme for the reconstruction of the company, 
but at present he could not give any definite 
idea of the details. After some discussion the 
meeting was adjourned until August 25 next, 
‘in order that a scheme might be submitted. 
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Under Discussion. 


at 
SANITARY INSPECTORS IN 
CONFERENCE. | . 


The annual meetings of the North-Wes 
and Midland Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa 
were recently held at Rhyl. The councils 
the North Wales .Centre and the Cen 
Executive first met under the presidency 
Mr. Bland, of Urmston. The hon. secre 
Mr. R. J. Hughes, in presenting the annua 
report, said that the past session might 
as one of importance to North Wales inspe 
as it had witnessed the first year’s working 
their centre as an integral part of the Asso- 
ciation. The fusion of the new North Wales 
branch with the larger North-Western anc 
Midland Association had been mutually advan- 
tageous. The gain of the branch from the 
exchange of thought and the interchange of. 
ideas, the bolder policy pursued, and the 
increased status demanded by identifying 
themselves with the larger body who now 
shared their allegiance, were not to be 
lightly passed over. The chief advantage 
to the Association lay in the augmented 
numerical strength and area. The strength 
of the centre now stood at thirty-one mem- 
bers. ‘The following officers were elected fo: 
the ensuing year :—President, Dr. Fraser, Car- 
narvon ; vice-president, Dr. Williams, Pen- 
maenmawr; chairman of committee, Mr. EH. 
Worral, Penmaenmawr; vice-chairman, Mr. | 
W. H..Worral, Bangor ; secretary, Mr. R. J. 
Hughes, Rhyl; scrutineers, Messrs. W. Wins- 
low, Denbigh, and R. E. Hughes, Abergele ; 
delegate to the Central Executive, Mr. R. 
Little, Llandudno. It was decided that the 
next meeting be held at Bangor.—The twelfth | 
annual meeting of the North Wales District 
Centre followed, and was presided over by Dr. 
Frazer, of Carnarvon. The annual report was 
read and approved, and the following officers” 
were elected for the ensuing year :—President, 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, M.P.; chairman, 
Mr. Bland, Urmston; treasurer, Mr. N. Coates, 
Liverpool; hon. secretaries, Mr. H. H. Spears 
and A. Gleaves, Liverpool. A large number of - 
new members were elected, on the recommen- 
dation of the centres. The meeting then 
resolved itself into committee for considera- 
tion of private business—The third annual 
conference of members of the North-Western | 
and Midland Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 
followed, when Mr. John Sumner, Chief In- 
spector for Wigan, read a paper on “ The New 
Food and Drugs Bill”. Mr. J. T. Quinton, 
Public Health Department, Liverpool, next 
read a paper on “The Small Houses (Acquis 
tion of Ownership) Bill. A discussion on the 
subject of the future of sanitary administra- 
tion was opened by Mr. H. H. Spears, chief 
sanitary inspector for West Bromwich, and 
secretary of the Association. He argued that 
although sanitation was so much to the fore 
it was questionable whether any substantia 
progress was being made, owing to the number 
of factors which militated against sanitary pro- 
gress. In his opinion, the present methods of 
administration by local authorities were open to 
severe criticism. The fact could not be 
sight of that members of local: author 
would themselves be directly interested in 
perpetuation of insanitary surroundings, 4 
at the same time placed in a position to v« 
sanitary reform. Legislation did not app 
to do much to alter the existing sta 
things, and the formation of small san 


sare Pars 


men. The multiplicity of functions perform 
by public authorities rendered it impossi 

adequate attention to be paid to public he 
Progress was stopped in.a great.meas 
appointment of officers for a limited 
the Jack of security of tenure.and of it 
pendent power of action, and the unfortun 
tendency to appoint unqualified members 
local authorities to important sanitary offic 
He advocated the removal of power as reg 
sanitary matters from the hands of loca 
authorities, to that of a central authority 
which would have a Minister of Public He 
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atits head. The Rhyl Sewage Works were 
then visited and drives to places of interest 
were made, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
SUMMER MEETINGS. 

The summer meeting of the. Institution of 

_ Mechanical Engineers was begun last Tuesday 
week at Plymouth, and continued for the next 
three days, under the presidency of Sir William 
White, F.R.S. On 'Tuesday the members of 
the institution were welcomed to Plymouth by 
the Mayor, Alderman John Pethick, the Mayor 
of Devonport, Mr. William Hornbrook, and 
the chairman of the East Stonehouse Urban 
District Council, Mr. John E. Bone. The first 
paper on the programme was by Sir Frederick 
_ Bramwell, who described the South Devon 
Atmospheric Railway, which was laid down 
between Exeter and Newton in 1846, and 
was shortly after abandoned. He described 
Brunel’s interesting experiments, and the 
other attempts to work railways on the atmos- 
pheric system, and said it seemed incredible 
to suppose that the valve on which the work- 
ing of the railway depended could be made 
' quite tight along its whole length. Mr. Pendred 
supplemented the paper by some recollections 
of the atmospheric system worked for very many 
years between Kingstown and Dalkey, suburbs 
of Dublin. Mr.. H. BR. Champness, Chief 
Constructor of the Royal Dockyard, Devon- 
port, read a paper on the launch of a battleship, 
descriptive of the launching of H.M.S. Ocean. 
The last paper read at Tuesday’s sitting was 
on “Railway Viaducts in Cornwall, Old and 
New,” by Mr. T. H. Gibbons, engineer of the 
Great Western Railway. By means of dia- 
grams and a model, he described the design 
and method of construction of the old Cornish 
viaducts, which formed so prominent a feature 
in the railway engineering of the west. One 
class of viaduct consisted of timber trusses to 
carry the decking and the railway, with timber 
piles to form the piers. Some of the creeks 
crossed have deposits of mud 70ft. deep, so 
‘that the piling for foundations is of a some- 
what elaborate nature. The heights range 
from 40ft. to 100ft. The renewal of the timber 
trusses, an extremely difficult operation, has to 
be carried out about every twenty years. An- 
_ other form of viaduct consists of timber struts 
radiating from the top of masonry piers. In 
this case renewals are more easily effected, it 
being possible to renew a strut in less than an 
hour. ‘hese timber constructions are ap- 
parently fast disappearing, the author saying 
that when the work now going on is finished 
there will only remain one timber viaduct 
between Truro and Penzance, and thus a pic- 
‘turesque and characteristic feature in connec- 
tion with railway construction is disappearing 
on this line. Members of the Institution, 
after having lunched in the pavilion on the 
pier, embarked on a steamer for Devon- 
port Dockyard, which was inspected under 
the guidance of the dockyard officers.— 
On the Wednesday four papers were read and 
discussed. Mr. Whately Eliot, Admiralty 
Superintending civil engineer at Keyham ex- 
tension works, first read a paper on “The 
Mechanical Appliances Employed in the Con- 
struction of the Keyham Dockyard Extension 
Works.” He pointed out how largely in im- 
portant construction works machinery of every 
description was now superseding hand labour. 
The new works at Keyham occupied 113 acres, 
largely land reclaimed from the Tamar. The 
works comprised a tidal basin of ten acres, a 
closed basin of 353 acres, besides large graving 
docks. The whole of the work was being 
carried out by contract undertaken by Sir 
J ohn Jackson, of Westminster. Amongst the 
appliances described, the most interesting and 
novel were the scoops used for excavating soft 
mud, which was a more difficult material to 
deal with than might be thought. The scoops 
were dragged along the surface of the mud by 
chains, and were made to automatically tip 


be the spoil into barges for carrying to sea. The 


_ way in which this was done was entirely novel 
and very ingenious. The next paper was 
by Mr. Robert Mayston, chief engineer of 
Her Majesty’s dockyard, Devonport. He des- 
cribed the machinery of Her Majesty’s ships 
Proserpine and Psycheasillustrative of the work 
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done at Keyham, particularly with reference to 
the practical training of the engineer students. 
Mr. Edward Sandeman, borough water en- 
gineer, Plymouth, then read a paper briefly 
describing the means that had been adopted 
for supplying Plymouth with water, the present 
works being, in fact, an enlargement and ex- 
tension of those commenced in the year 1591 
by Sir Francis Drake. The last paper read at 
the meeting was by Mr. Henry A. Garrett, 
borough engineer and surveyor at Torquay, 
the subject being “ Refuse disposal and the 
result obtained from a six months’ working of 
the refuse destructor at Torquay.” The heat 
obtained from the burning of the town refuse 
was used for raising steam, and tests were 
quoted which showed that the destructor was 
capable of developing more power than was 
required for the machinery introduced in its 
original construction. An electrical installa- 
tion was therefore adopted, and was now in 
course of construction, and will be used for 
lighting part of the street gas lamps. After a 
short discussion on this paper, the meeting 
was brought to a conclusion with votes of 
thanks to those who had taken part in the 
reception of the institution. 


THE HIGH-PRESSURE HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


The newly-formed Institution of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers held their summer 
outing at Stourbridge recently on the invita- 
tion of the president, Mr. Walter Jones, of the 
firm of Messrs. Jones and Attwood, of Titan 
Works, Stourbridge. The party visited the 
Titan Works and the Glass Works of Messrs. 
Thomas Webb and Sons, Ltd. A meeting was 
afterwards held at Stewponey Hotel, with Mr. 
Walter Jones in the chair, when a paper was 
read by Mr. A. E. Grindrod, of Messrs. Renton, 
Gibbs and Co., on “The Disfavour shown by 
Fire Insurance Companies to the High-pressure 
Heating Apparatus.” He said that un- 
doubtedly the greatest difficulty at the present 
time presenting itself to engineers fixing the 
high-pressure hot-water heating apparatus was 
the disfavour with which the fire insurance 
companies regarded the system. He was 
quite sure such an apparatus properly fixed 
was perfectly safe, and could not possibly be 
the direct cause of fires any more than other 
systems of heating. He had had a long experi- 
ence with the .system, and had never known 
such an apparatus to set fire to any building. 
Yet, unfortunately, for the last few years this 
disfavour of the fire offices had become more 
pronounced, and it was quite time that the 
subject should be thoroughly considered. He 
put the questions: What were the causes 
for this disfavour shown by the fire 
insurance companies? And, secondly, how 
was this disfavour to be removed? ‘To 
the first question he answered that 
most certainly the principal cause was 
bad and incompetent workmanship. He came 
across much defective work, and had repeat- 
edly to put right work done by firms who could 
not have given any study whatever to the 
system. He went into details on the question, 
and gave instances where the system had been 
condemned, when it was the workmanship 
which was at fault. As to his last question, 
he felt sure that their wisest and best course 
was to approach the Fire Insurance Tariff 
Committee in London, and lay their case before 
them, and get their view of the matter. He 
thought that it would be of great advantage 
in preventing incompetent workmanship if 
this Institution insisted upon members passing 
an examination, which would prove them 
competent to do their special work. This 
would be a stimulus to men to study their 
work, and membership would be considered 
an honour, work would be more _intel- 
ligently done, and they would hear very 
much less of the disfavour shown by 
the fire insuramce companies’ .to the 
high-pressure hot-water heating apparatus.— 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. W. R. 
Maguire (Dublin) said that he was engaged in 
the erection of a small bore apparatus as well 
as the erection of a low pressure apparatus, 
and hot-air apparatus, and he could instance a 
case in Dublin where a fire occurred, attributed 
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to but not caused by this apparatus. A build- 
ing was erected in timber—a temporary build- 
ing—and a contract was entered into amounting 
to about £500 for heating it with high pressure 
apparatus. The work had gone about half 
way through when the insurance companies 
combined, put their foot down and refused to 
insure the building. The result was the con- 
tractors and the company had to meet, and 
arrange for them to remove it. In its place 
hot-air apparatus was placed, which in his 
opinion was not so safe as the high pressure. 
They all knew that the hot-air apparatus 
became red hot, the flues became intensely 
hot, and there was a good deal of danger 
attached to that form of apparatus also. 
They knew very well what the insurance 
companies wanted ; they wanted an apparatus, 
if they could get it, that would be perfectly 
safe. This they could not get, and then they 
would want an apparatus that would he 
the nearest to perfectly safe. Whether in 
town, where experts could be called in to meet 
difficulties, or in the country house, far away 
from experts, they wanted an apparatus to 
meet this; they wanted an apparatus that, in 
case of frost would be tolerably safe, and there 
would be no danger of pipes freezing up, and 
bursts occurring which would scatter the 
burnt fuel. Probably the burst would occur 
within the brick or metal boiler, and a fire occur 
in that case. Then the Companies wanted an 
apparatus which did not require an expert 
down to pump the apparatus full. They knew 
a low-pressure apparatus was safe, and 
there was not so much fear of frost, and 
further, there was no pumping required, 
and no great risk of explosion occurring. 
Several other members spoke in the discussion 
and in reply Mr. Grindrod said he did not 
wish to condemn the insurance companies for 
the manner in which they looked upon this 
work. They had found out that they had had 
to pay through high-pressure apparatus going 
wrong, before they condemned the system, but 
the taults lay more in neglect than in the 
system, and if the apparatus was properly 
fixed, from his experience—and he had had 
twenty years—he could tell them they were 
perfectly safe, and he had never known such an 
apparatus to set fire to any building. He 
thought if this class of apparatus was more 
carefully fixed, they would have no difficulty 
in getting the insurance companies to remove 
their restrictions, because it was only a matter 
of profit with them. A dinner was held in the 
evening, after which Mr. L. F. Pearson, 
managing director of the Beeston Foundry 
Company, Limited, Nottingham, read a paper 
on “Low-pressure water as a heating medium,” 
but the discussion thereon was deferred until 
the next meeting, which is to be held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on October 5th. 


A Munificent Offer—At a meeting of the 
Bristol Town Council on Tuesday last week, it 
was stated that Sir William Henry Wills had 
offered to give £10,000 towards the erection 
of a Municipal Art Gallery building, on a site 
to be secured by the Corporation, near the 
Bristol Museum, Queen’s Road, Clifton. The 
Council voted its grateful thanks to Sir William 
for his generous gift. 


Leeds Dead Meat Market, which has just 
been erected in New York Street by the Leeds 
Corporation was formally opened last week. 
The market has been erected from designs by 
Messrs. Hanstock and Sons, of Leeds and 
Batley. The site contains 3,260 square yards, 
and it contains a market hall for sale of meat, 
a department for the Corporation officials, 
slaughter-houses and lairages for beasts and 
pigs, tripery, &c., and cold stores and chill 
rooms (in the basement). The wholesale 
meat market, which is the largest and most 
important of the departments, is 195ft. 4in. 
long, 45ft. wide, and its height is—to the 
eaves of the walls 25ft. 8in., and from floor 
to ridge 41ft. 6in. It is divided into twenty- 
two stalls, with centre avenue from end to 
end. The building has cost about £25,319 
to erect, though in all a total of £40,860 has 
been expended. 
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Professional Practice. 


Bilston.— At the Staffordshire County 
Court an action was heard recently in which 
Mr. Richard James Rowe, Architect, of Bilston, 
sought to recover from Mr. Edwin Jones, of 
Mount Pleasant, Bilston, £62 14s. for archi-- 
tect’s fees. Plaintiff said in January he re- 
ceived instructions from defendant to survey 
a piece of land in Wellington Road, Bilston, 
prepare plans for the erection of four houses, 
get out the quantities, and obtain tenders. 
'The lowest tender was £2,090. Subsequently 
defendant decided not to build. For the 
defence, it was contended that the cost of the 
houses was not to exceed £1,600, and that de- 
fendant was only to charge four per cent. 
Judgment was given for the amount claimed, 
with costs. 


Clacton-on-Sea.—It is proposed to extend 
Christ Church, Clacton-on-Sea, by the addition 
of a large school and lecture hall, seating 
about 400, with four large class rooms, which 
ean be thrown into it. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION TO CHRIST CHURCH, CLACTON-ON-SEA, TT. H. BAKER, ARCHITECT. 


vides for the extension of the church, and the 
provision of a much-needed organ. The 
existing church was built in 1887, from the 
plans of Mr. T. H. Baker, architect, of Clacton 
and Colchester, whose design was selected in 
competition, and he will be employed for 
carrying out the proposed extension, of which 
we give an illustration on this page. The 
church, which at present seats just over 400, 
is built of Luton bricks and Bath stone dress- 
ings, and is in the Early English Gothic style. 


he estimated cost of the additions is £2,500. 


Driffield. At the Yorkshire Assizes, at 
York Castle, recently, Mr. Justice Grantham 
and a special jury heard an action in which 
Mr. Daniel Byass, maltster and corn merchant, 
Driffield, sued Mr. Richard Hardy, architect, of 
Nottingham, for damages arising from negli- 
gence on the part of the defendant in the re- 
construction of malt kilns at Driffield. The 
claim was for £226, the difference between 
£150, the amount for which the defendant 
undertook to reconstruct a malt kiln, and 
£376, the amount actually paid by the plaintiff 
for the work done. The defendant put in a 
counter claim for £44 9s. 4d. for services ren- 
dered to the plaintiff. For the defence it was 


The scheme also pro- | 


submitted that no negligence on the part of 
his client had been shown. All he did was to 
give a rough idea of what the work would 
cost, without entering into anything like an 
elaborate estimate, and to some extent he was 
misled in his calculations by the plaintiff. 
The jury found for the plaintiff for £100 on 
his claim, and for the defendant on the counter 
claim. 


Exeter.—The competition for a new Boys’ 
School at St. Thomas, near Exeter, has resulted 
in the first premium being awarded to Messrs. 
McKewan and Dunn, of Birmingham, and 
the second premium to Messrs. Ayling and 
Hulbert, of Westminster. The plans were 
exhibited last week at the offices of the St. 
Thomas Urban District Council. The condi- 
tions of competition presented some curious 
and not very satisfactory features, on which 
we commented in our issue for April 26th. | 
There were eighteen competitors. 


Folkestone.—The new building specially 
designed and constructed on the East Cliff, 
Folkestone, for the carrying on of the work of 


Mrs. Mearn’s Convalescent Home, was duly 
dedicated and ‘opened last Tuesday week. 
The ceremony of opening was presided over by 
the Mayor of Folkestone, Alderman Salter, J.P., 
who was assisted by Sir Edward Sassoon, M.P. 
The building consists of three floors, enclosed 
with hollow walls faced with red brick, all 
dressings, strings, and baluster columns being 
of buff terra-cotta by Messrs. Stiff, of Lambeth. 
The floors are fireproof. The walls of the 
lavatories, bathroom, w.c.’s, kitchen, and other 
offices are lined with Newellite tiles. 
building is heated throughout by a low- 
pressure hot-water system, carried out by 
Messrs. Rosser and Russell; and the lighting 
throughoutis by electricity installed by Messrs. 
Bergtherl and Young. The bedroom accom- 
modation is designed so that each patient has 
a separate or private cubicle. The. architect 


minster, and the builders are Messrs, T. W. 
Gregory and Company, of Station Works, 
Clapham Junction, $.W. 


Hanley.—The National Telephone Com- 


pany are having a new exchange erected in 
Trinity Street, and a site has been purchased 
at the corner of Marsh Street and Mill Street. 


i 


| wing of this floor. 


The | 


is Mr. W. A. Hughes, of 3, Dean Yard, West- | 


The site has a frontage of 73ft. 4in. to M 
Street and 63ft. 9in. to Mill Street, | 
this the company. have already comn 
operations. The premises will consi 
four-storied building, and will be erec 
the Renaissance style. In the semi- 
ment will be located the stores. The 
ground cables will be led in from the str 
this level and carried past the various floors t 
the test and switch rooms above by m 
a cable shaft specially constructed for tk 
reception. The main entrance will be from 
Trinity Street front and will be arecessed | 
doorway leading to the vestibule; the latter 
open into a road corridor. The corridor f] 
widens into a large hall, on the right of wh 
will be the main staircase leading to the 

above. On the left will be the call offices 
use by the public. The first floor will co 
accommodation for the inspector’s staff 
three large rooms. The caretaker’s 1 
rooms will also be situated on the Mill § 
On the second or top 
will be the switch-room. This will be the 
important room in the building, and has 
specially designed for its purpose. It 1 
ozcupy tke entire length of the Marsh St 
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side, a distance of 68ft., and will be 31ft 
with an open roof having a top lantern I 
for a greater portion of its length, in ad 
to the usual windows. The architect 
Messrs. B. Scrivener and Sons, of Hanley, 
the builders are Messrs. Tompkinson and 
telley, of Longton. Rr, 


Shrewsbury.—At the Staffordshire C 
Court an action was recently heard ii 
Messrs. Manton and Sons, architects, 
hampton, sought to recover £21 17s. 
Trouncer and Co., brewers, of Shrewsb 
Mr. Burdass, a member of the firm, for 
the preparation of plans and other wor. 
plaintiffs’ case was that they received 
tions from Mr. Burdass to prepare th 
and specifications for alterations in con 
with the Onward Club at Compton, : 
cent. After the work had been comple 
alterations were not proceeded with, 
dispute arose as to the amount to k 
Defendants had paid £10 18s. 6d. into 
as a fair sum. ‘The defence was 
plaintiffs had exceeded instructio 
Honour considered the amount paid 
court sufficient, and gave judgment for 
defendants. tees ‘ Rs: 


Trade and Craft. 


. CAILLET’S MONORAIL. 
“ _ We have received from the Monorail 
Portable Railway Co. Ltd., of 22, Laurence 
- Pountney Lane, London, E.C., a book of over 
_ fifty pages, which describes the Caillet mono- 
rail system of transportation. It contains 
illustrations of its practical use in various 
countries. The system consists of a single 
rail of light section supported by steel sole 
plates at intervals of a few feet which are laid 
down direct on the surface of the ground with- 
out sleepers, ballasting, or other special 
preparation. The rails are joined together 
by scabbard fish-plates, which fit the lower 
part of the rail and are slid along so as to form 
the joints, thus obviating any necessity for 
boring holes in the rails. The line is 
constructed with ease and rapidity, and can 
be used immediately after being laid down. 
The rolling stock comprises cars for hand 
traction and trucks for animal traction. The 
cars can be obtained in various sizes and 
shapes, according to the use for which they 
are intended. The car runs on two wheels of 
the same size, one being placed before and the 
other behind the car. The hand car is put 
in motion and balanced on the rail by means 
of a lever in the form of a rod, which projects 
_ from the back line of the car at right angles 
to the line of the rail. This rod is adjustable, 
and can be lengthened to suit convenience. 
Assuming that the car is so loaded that its 
balance is nearly exact, it is plain that very 
little exertion is required for propulsion. In 
fact the act of propulsion maintains the 
equilibrium of the car without any special 
effort. One of the advantages of the system 
is the fact that it provides a uniform and con- 
tinuous surface, preventing the jolting and jar- 
ring which result from traction over uneven 
roads or tracks, and it is, therefore, suitable for 
transporting fragile and heavy loads. The 
cars and trucks cannot be upset. Caillet’s 
monorail is very portable, and can be con- 
structed and repaired very easily. The firm 
state that they will be pleased to send esti- 
mates for fully-equipped lines, suitable for any 
planes class of transport or traffic, on appli- 
cation. 


HENDRY & PATTISSON, LIMITED. 


_ We have just received copies of the cata- 
logues of casements and art metal work, and 

of heating and ventilating appliances, made by 
‘Messrs. Hendry and Pattisson, Ltd., of 4, Marl- 
borough Mews, Hill’s Place, Oxford Street, 
London, W. The company incorporated the 
late firms of Mr. D. O. Boyd, and Messrs. E. 
Farrar and Co., the original makers of 

“ Parrar’s” well-known casements. All “ Far- 
_rar’s” casements are hung on steel pivots, 
_ with strong gun metal bearings, to prevent 
any dropping of the opening frame, and, when 
required, are fitted with a condensation cill. 
This cill, which is fitted with an arrangement 
whereby all moisture settling on the inside is 
carried outside, provides a great advantage 
in a humid climate like that of England. 
__ Many objections have been raised to the usual 
form of sash hung’ upon pulleys, lines and 
weights, and for many reasons casements are 
desirable. The advantages of windows which 
can be easily opened in weather such as we 
have lately been experiencing cannot be gain- 
said. The strongest objection against the 
_ ordinary casement is that in wet weather it 
is not watertight, and especially does this 

_ Objection apply in buildings exposed to the 
force of the wind. This disadvantage is over- 
come in casements made by Messrs. Hendry 
and Pattisson, and these at the same time can 
be had to open both inwards and outwards. 
Another advantage they possess is that the 
glass can be cleaned from the room. The 
parts are so simple that they cannot get 
out of order. The casements are made 
in either bronze, steel, or wrought iron. 
_ Although Messrs. Hendry and Pattisson have 
- such excellent goods in the shape of case- 
_ ments, they study the wishes of customers 
who like the ordinary form of double hung 
sash in providing a reversible window sash, 
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~ public halls, 
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which meets the one great objection to this 
form of window, in the ease with which the 
windows can be cleaned. The top one can 
easily be arranged to admit an ascending 
current of air in rainy weather, yet keeping 
out the rain. Both sashes can be fixed at any 
angle, and can be so arranged as to leave 
nearly the whole space of the frame open 
for getting in furniture, &c. The sashes 
can be adapted to suit any old frames, 
In the same catalogue we note several designs 
for artistic wrought iron work, which is at the 
present moment in such great demand. The 
firm carries out this art metal work from 
architects’ own designs. Another speciality of 
this firm is D. O. Boyd’s patent ventilating 
grates and stoves, which are made in a number 
of patterns and shapes to suit any room in an 
ordinary house. They are specially suitable 
for heating large rooms effectively, such as 
hospital wards, workhouses, schools, libraries, 
and churches. The upper 
part of these stoves has an arrange- 
ment which enables fresh, cool air to enter 
from the outside of the building in summer 
when fires are not alight; in winter the air 
can be warmed to any desired temperature, 
and is not burnt in so doing. ‘The air supply 
can. be regulated as required. 'The stoves can 
be fixed in the centre of a ward, the products 
of combustion being carried off by a descend- 
ing flue underneath the floor.  Percival’s 
Patent Automatic Acetylene Gas Generator is 
solely manufactured by this firm. This new 
illuminant is increasing in use, as it has 
been proved to be less poisonous than 
coal gas, and the light given by it is 
about sixteen times more than that of coal 
gas. Pergival’s Generator gives a steady, 
cool, and brilliant light, and is so simple, that 
it can be managed by any domestic servant. 
The generator is perfectly safe, the gas being 
only under a pressure of about one-eighth of 
the maximum allowed by the authorities. It 
can be recharged while in action, and with- 
out variation of the pressure, thus enabling a 
constant supply of gas to be kept up. 
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New Companies. 


Jarrah Timber and Wood Paving 
Corporation Limited. 


An issue is announced this week of £100,000 
First Mortgage Debentures of this company. 
The stock is issued at par and will bear in- 
terest at five percent. The object of the issue 
is to acquire and develop 25,000 acres of the 
Downer Estate, which formerly intersected the 
eastern and western sections of the original 
property of the company. This issue of 
debenture stock will be secured by a specific 
first mortgage to the trustees for the deben- 
ture stockholders of the whole of the Corpora- 
tion’s freehold lands, buildings, sawmills, rail- 
ways and tramways in Western Australia, and 
by a floating charge on the stocks of timber at 
the mills and in transit, locomotives, rolling 
stock and other assets, so that the issue seems 
fully secured both as regards capital and 
interest. Further particulars of the issue will 
be found in our advertisement pages. 


Weybridge Furnishing Company Ltd. 

This company was registered on July 20th, 
by Scatliff and Gray, 6, Lancaster Place, W.C., 
with a capital of £6,000 in £1 shares, to 
acquire and carry on the business of builders, 
electric and sanitary engineers, &c., carried on 
at Queen’s Road, Weybridge, as the Weybridge 
Furnishing Company. ‘The first directors (to 
number not less than three nor more than five) 
are E. L. Shaw, C. H. Eray, H. Wilson, F. H. 
Weller, C. O. Wallasey, C. Snook, and J. Cave. 
Qualification, one share. Remuneration, £5 
each per annum, 


Saxon Portland Cement Company, Ltd. 

This company was registered on July 19, by 
Waterlow Brothers and Layton, Limited, Bir- 
chin Lane, E.C., with a capital of £40,000 in 


_ £1 shares (20,000 preference), to carry on at 


Cherryhinton, near Cambridge, and elsewhere, 
the business of Portland cement manufac- 
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turers, stone and tile merchants, &c., and to 
adopt two agreements with G. Keeble, A. J. 
Keeble, and G. H. Innes. The first directors 
(to number not less than three nor more than 
seven) are G. Keeble, A. J. Keeble, G. H. 
Innes, A. C. Davis, and A. Durose. Qualifica- 
tion, £250. Remuneration as fixed by the 
company. 


Bargoed Artizans’ Cottage Company, Ltd. 


This company was registered on July 21, by 
Jordan and Sons, Limited, 120, Chancery Lane, 
W.C., with a capital of £7,000 in £10 shares, 
to acquire or construct houses, buildings, roads, 
&e., in England or Wales. Registered without 
articles of association. Registered office: 
Firwd Villa, Mountain Ash, Glamorgan. 


Smokeless Chimney Company, Limited. 

This company was registered on July 21st, 
by Jordan and Sons, Limited, 120, Chancery 
Lane, W.C., with a capital of £30,000 in £1 
shares, to acquire from Thomas Lowe, of Not- 
tingham, and all others having any claim 
therein, Patent No. 22,614 of 1897, to adopt an 
agreement between Thomas Lowe, of Notting- 
ham, of the first part, W. C. Courts, of Not- 
tingham, of the second part, John O. Harp, of 
Matlock, Derby, of the third part, Joseph C. 
Brister, of Manchester, of the fourth part, and 
the company of the fifth part, and to carry 
on the business of agents, engineers, Xc. 
Registered without articles of association. 


North Riding Assets Co. Limited. 


This company was registered on July 18th, 
by Adam, Burn, and Son, 6, Bell Yard, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C., with a capital of 
£20,000 in £1 shares, to acquire, develop, and 
turn to account and deal with real and personal 
property of all kinds, and in particular lands 
and buildings, hereditaments, goods, merchan- 
dise, plant, machinery, stock-in-trade, pro- 
duce, works, concerns and undertakings. The 
number of directors (to number not less than 
three nor more than seven) are George Brad- 
ford, William H. Hardy, Gervase E. Markham, 
Hermann Ronnebeck, and Francis T’. Tristram. 
Qualification, £300. Remuneration as fixed 
by the company. Registered office, Post Office 
Chambers, Marton Road, Middlesborough. 


Brushes, Limited. 

This company was registered July 20th, by 
Waterlow Brothers, and Layton, Limited, 
Birchin Lane, E.C., with a capital of £100,000 
in £1 shares, to adopt and carry into effect 
two several agreements, each bearing date 
July 8th, 1899, and expressed to be made 
between Thomas Shaw and Sons, Limited, of 
the one part. H. Wilde of the second part, and 
H.W. Rose and G. Rose of the third part, for 
the acquisition, by purchase or otherwise, as a 
going concern, of the business now and 
hitherto carried on under the style or firm of 
Thomas Shaw and Sons, Limited, at Warre 
Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Miller Street, 
Manchester; a similar business carried on by 
H. Wilde as J. Wilde and Son at Oldham, 
and the brush manufacturing business carried 
on by H. W. and G. Rose at St. Albans, Herts, 
under the style of H. Rose and Sons, to 
develop and extend the said business, and, 
generally, to carry on in all or any of their 
respective branches the business of brush 
manufacturers, and as importers and exporters 
of and dealers in all materials used in con- 
nection with the above, together with any 
plant, apparatus, or machinery necessary or 
convenient therefor; to acquire, for the 
purposes of the company or otherwise, any 
lands, buildings, factories, warehouses, turning 
engines, &c.; to acquire and turn to account 
any patents, patent rights, and inventions ; as 
stock and share dealers, bill brokers, &c. The 
first signatures (each one share) are: J. B. 
Grundy, T. Shaw, H. Wilde, W. Rose, J. G. 
Wilde, G. Rose, and H. Rose. The first 
directors (of whom there shall be not less than 
five nor more than seven) are the first signa- 
tories to the memorandum of association. 
Qualification, £500. Remuneration to be fixed 
by the company, 
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Times Nut and Bolt Works, Limited. 

‘This company was registered on July 21,.by 
Waterlow Brother and Layton, Limited, 
Birchin-lane, E.C., with a capital of £20,000 
in £1 shares. Object to adopt an agreement 
with T. M. Anderson and F. A. Murphy, and 
to carry on the business of nut, bolt, and 
machine tool makers, engineers, &c. The first 
directors (to number not less than three nor 
more than seven) are to be appointed by the 
subscribers. Qualification, £200. Remunera- 
tion as fixed by the company. 


Robert Stephenson and Co., Limited. 


This company was registered July 19th, by 
W. A. Crump and Son, 10, Philpot Lane, E.C., 
with a capital of £500,000 in £10 shares, to 
adopt and carry into effect an agreement ex- 
pressed to be made between Sir J. Whitwell 
Pease, Bart, M.P., Sir C. Furness, and Sir R. 
Dixon of the one part and this company of the 
other part, for the acquisition of certain busi- 
nesses mentioned in the said agreement, and 
to develop and turn to account the same in 
such manner as the company shall see fit; 
and, generally,.to carry on in all or any of 
their respective branches the businesses of 
mechanical, marine, and electrical engineers, 
engine repairers, ship builders and repairers, 
shipowners, carriers by land and sea of pas- 
sengers, goods, mails, troops, &c.; as colliery 
proprietors, coal merchants, ironfounders, steel 
converters, producers and suppliers of gas, 
coke manufacturers, cement makers, brick and 
tile manufacturers, makers of ropes, masts, 
spars, &¢.; as sawmill proprietors and timber 
merchants, builders and contractors, farmers 
and graziers, stock raisers, ice merchants, 
refrigerating storekeepers, warehousemen, 
wharfingers ; to construct and maintain rail 
and tram roads, as dealers in live and dead 
stock, grain, &c.; to acquire and turn to account 
any patents, patent rights, realand personal pro- 
perty, &c., in any part of the world. The first 
signatories (each one share) are Messrs. W. C. 
Warwick, P. A. Heitland, G. P. Carpenter, 
W. J. Fox, W.G. J. Copeman, W. R. Barr, and 
W. Leaver. The first directors (of whom 
there are to be not less than five nor more 
than seven) are Sir R. W. Pease, Sir R. Dixon, 
Sir C. Furness, J. A. Pease, Lieut.-Colonel P. 
Watts, and H. Withy. Qualification, £2,000. 
Remuneration, £2,000, divisible, per annum. 
Registered office: South Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Joseph Nathan and Co., Limited. 
This company was registered July 19th, by 


, WOOD-BLOCK PAYING. 


(MR. WHITE’S SYSTEM.) 


i] For Churches, Schools, 
li Offices, &c. 
4 Estimates and full particulars on qj - 
. plication to 
id THOS. GREGORY & CO., 
WooD PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


PERFECTION 


Hollams and Co., 30, Mincing Lane, E.C., with 
a capital of £127 ,000 in £100 shares, to adopt 
and carry into effect a certain agreement for 


Quarries: PETERHEAD, N.B. 


CURRENT PRICES. ; 


OILS AND PAINTS. 


<= 


£8. d. 2 8. a. : 
the acquisition, by purchase or otherwise, a8 & | Castor Oil, French perce as 24h 
going concern, of the business of dealers in Colza Oil, English per owt. i 3 =< 
wool and other produce, as now and hitherto | Poppetas cer ero eee oe Lanne 
carried on under the style or firm of Joseph Linseed Oil. i et | 1018 Meigs 
Nathan and Co., at 17, 7 one Sak oy E.Ge A noteatanrs | Aioerionn Lomeepar gel. 0 0 Gt lt 
eree- Do., Russian per ga ‘ = Woe 
and Wellington, New Zealand, the said a ei ite Ee a ee forth 
ment expressed to be made between iif Tallow, Town oF per owtsie de B® 107-39) 
Nathan, D. J. Nathan, and L. J. Nathan of the | Tar, fait gs - pee, 1 6 6 ae 
Turpentine .. per cwt. 110 6 Ny 
one part and this company of the other part; | Gine "per ewt. 114 0 218 6 
to develop and extend the same, and, generally, Lead,white,ground, caurbonte Det om eis ° ca 
to carry on in all or any of their respective | soda crystals “ "perton 215 0 =) 
branches the business of wool brokers, com- SNe iad 5 sei! : 3 : Ps), 
mission agents, importers and exporters, re- | Pumice stone, do. 08 9 a ed 
frigerating store keepers, shippers, ship- METALS. 
owners, carriers by land and sea, forwarding | Copper, sheet, strong perton 88 9 g oe 
agents, farmers and graziers, stock-raisers, | Iron, bar,Staffs.in London “do, 8 : 
4 Do. Galvanised Corru- : 
cattle dealers, extract of meat manufacturers, eh gated sheet do. 13 0 0 1310 0 
isi Oo. o's EN 
preservers and packers of provisions of every aa. AEE connor beads det aks = 
description ; colliery owners and coal mer- Do. sheet, English, 6lb. 4 ORE £5 
chants, brewers and maltsters, wine and spirit Doowipa; t.and upwards eros ay = 
merchants, miners, smelters; and metallur- Nails, "oat clasp, Si, ‘to 6in. do. 9.5000 2 210" 0/0 
i ifici Do. floor brads . ee do. 815 0 915 0 
gists; as manufacturers of artificial manures, Nin, Horeien si So, 1a3ta 6 1442 8 
tallow manufacturers ; asmechanical electrical, pe: English ingots do. 16 10 0 aa 
and general engineers, ironfounders, iron- Do Veille Montaigne. do. 81 0 0 aS 
masters, steel converters, carpenters, wood Do, Spelter _... do. 25 15°0 260 0 
| workers, &c.; to acquire and turn to account “TIMBER. 
any real or personal property, patents, patent Sorr Woops. 
rights, mines, grants, leases, claims, conces- a ee ea ee per 10H § ° : 4 : 4 
sions, «&c., in any part of the world. The Lathe, »tog, Dantzic per fath re y aye " 
signatories (each one share) are Messrs. J. E., a4 eo etersburg 0 
Archangel2nd &1st perP.Std. 1010 0 F 
D.J., L.J., M. J., P. J., and C. J. Nathan and Do. do. athe bel do. 1200 48 5 8 a 
H. Isaacs. The first directors (of whom there ae oe Lpustader ot Wns Te eee 
shall be not less than two nor more than Do. Petersburg ist Yeliow do. 10 10 2 : . ae 
seven) are J. E., D. J., L. J., and M. J. Nathan. eee ee rade x do. ey 150 
Qualification of the first directors, £3,000; of Do. do. White A ae 9 we sa 9 
ordinary directors, £1,000. Remuneration of 1 a ae eee "Bt, mieie ede 
the above-named as managing director, £1,900 Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. ig 3 i9 0 0 
per annum and a percentage of the profits ; De. re ood Geo ase 7150 915 0 
remuneration of ordinary directors to be fixed Do. Canadian Spruce, ist_ do. 9 00 10° B20 g 
Do. do. 8rd & and do. 65 0 ie 
by the company. Do. New Brunswick do. 7 5 0 8.0 0 4 
Battens, all kinds ... i do. 6 1020" 48:10: Or ae 
ereen ne ao e096 Oo 0% 
prepare: tS) . per squar b Yo : 
Do. ond eh os oe do. 08 9 010 9 
: 06 9 09 6 
The Death of Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., | ?° srd Gc. de in 
occurred at his residence, Canons-Ashby Hall, Harp Woops. 
Northamptonshire, last Monday week. Sir | Ash, Quebec... perload 317 6 fv 
Henry was a well-known antiquary, and wrote Bae tise. pao ede ES the hyd et 
a large number of papers and articles for the | Cedar,lin., Cuba . per ft.sup. 0 o 4. 00 44 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries, the Scottish | 2°. Honduras ees 08 hn: {0 joc Bs 
Architectural Society, and the Northampton Him, Quebeg “prigg PO load 412 6 510 0 
, pea ia . a ; ce ; 
and local archeological societies and their for Gare: Lyorage Ev © par th: sap -8700k ee 
publications. Last year he presented to the Do. ae seas do. 0 9 ae 5/8 
Corporation of Northampton his large collec- Do: a Topescs Ue Goi 0 4 15/16—6.1/32 
tion of drawings, plans, and rubbings that he Oak, Hint ee and Memel per load | af $ : , 4 
had collected in Northamptonshire during the | Teak, Rangoon, planks .. do. 815 0 1315 0 
last sixty years ; these were contained in more | Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) ... do. 315° 0) 4 45 15 0m 
rs Do. Odessa Crown :. do. 315 0 515-0 
than 500 portfolios. Walnut, American ” percub.ft.026° 042 | 
LONDON PLATE-GLASS — a 
BOWER & FLOREN E, INSURANCE CO: Ltd. 
: zi Head Office: 49, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 
Polished Granite Manufacturers, MODERATE. RATES. PROMPT. REPLACEMENTS, 
SURVEYS AND ESTIMATES FREE. ' . 
Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yearsin : 
ABERDEEN, N.B. cases where no claim has arisen. 
London Office: 64, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. Applications for Agencies Invited. 2 


Liberal Terms for Business Introduced. — 


Spring Hinges 


The ‘*VICTOR”’ Double Action Spring 
Hinges open wider than any other—viz., 


135° each way, i.e., 45° beyond right angles 


—and close with a perfect check action. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATENTEE, 


65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON.”’ 


The 


Crown Victor” showing opening capacity 


PERFECTION 


Spring Hinge 


The “VICTOR” Single Action site 


CS 


to and closing from the angle of 180°, ‘Le . 
the half circle, with a perfect check action. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATENTEE, 


65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, SB. 


x 
’ 


“MORRISON & INGRAM’S 
Hospital Sanitary Appliances. 


NUMEROUS NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGNS IN 
SINKS, LAVATORIES, BATHS, AND CLOSETS. 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 

———— ~ aa 


The Embossed Decoration for 


Ceilings, : 
Friezes, 

Dados, Le | a 
BOLdEES. (of imanwuecns 


DESIGNS FOR WALLS in DESIGNS FOR FRIEZES 
all styles, viz.: Reproduction from 8in. to 30in. deep, in High 
of Old Leathers ; Louis XIV., Relief—all the effect of the 
Louis XV., Louis XVI, Eliza- best modelled plaster at 


AGENTS 
LONDON: S. Maw Son & Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate St., E.C. 


DUBLIN: T. W. Little, Harcourt Street. 


BELFAST. R. Patterson & CO., 57 & 59, High Street. 


bethan, &c., &e. fraction of the cost. w 
DESIGNS FOR CEILINGS DESIGNS FOR DADOS, in- 
in Low and High Relief, com- cluding Arabesque, Gothic, and 
prising Elizabethan, Louis other designs; also the Com- 
XIV., Rococco, Modelled Plas- pany’s Speciality reproductions 
ter Effects, &c., &c. , of Panelled Oakin great variety. 


its 


NEW PATENT BEDPAN AND URINAL WASHING APPARATUS, 
AND PEDESTAL Si eHing RIM SLOP HOPPER. is Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of Designs to 


poe Adega Se ery | yearns. &e., a very Berl: cleanly, ni eta g In 
coun thd ios ar act ra att pan el MGay pekotalittion I08 spony b on T Hi E Cc @) ie D E L @) V A Cc O ‘a Ltp ) 
MORRISON, INGRAM & CO..LTD., MANCHESTER. 74, PITT STREET, EDINBURGH. 


TSE PATENT MATERIAL FOR 


GLAZING BRICKS, TILES AND WALL SURFACES. 


THE OLD GLAZE SUPERSEDED BY A SUPERIOR AND CHEAPER 
PROCESS, WHICH CAN BE APPLIED TO BOTH OLD AND NEW 
BRICKWORK. : 


Prices specially quoted for Glazing Old 
and New Brick Work. 


Orders can now be promptly 
executed, and architects’ designs carried 
out with care and despatch by competent workmen. 


WM. GRIFFITHS 


(London Concessionaire of Patent Rights of the National Opalite Glazed Brick and 
Tile Syndicate, Limited), 


39, HAMILTON HOUSH, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


COALBROOKDALE COMPANY Linn 


Etawe Removed to 


141, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., = s7es*sink. 


Where they have splendid well-lighted Showrooms for the display of their Manufactures. 


FIREPLACES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
MANTELPIECES, GATES AND RAILING, 
-OVERMANTELS, BALUSTERS, 
BATHS AND LAVATORIES, FOUNTAINS AND STATUES, 


| BALCONIES, VERANDAHS, PORCHES, 
BROSELEY ‘*LIGHTMOOR”’ ROOFING TILES. 


/ 


viii THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


ay 


[Aveusr 2, 1899 


pase 


=. 


COMI NG EVENTS EASTBOURNE.—For alterations and additions to HURSLEY (Hants).—For new workhouse. Messrs. 
1 “The Windsor Tayern,’’ Langney-road, for Messrs. Page cellor and Hill, architect, Winchester :— a ; 
and Overton, Limited. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George- C. Jobbing... .., £11,177 0| F. Beale PvE? nah 
eae street, Croydon. Quantities by the architect :— ye pnd Way ..,. 10,250 0 ey As qe Haas 9, 
M. Hookham ©... £1,782 17 5)]J. Martin ... ... £1,312 11 6 >  renerne ... 9,835 13} Mussellwhite and Son, 
Wednesday, August 2. f W. Martin... “1/408 10 0|J. Peerless. ©. 1'199 0 0 9,687 0} Basingstoke* ... ... 9,1 
Boitpers’ ForEMEN AND CLERKs or Works’ INSTITU- W.Newman ... 1,384 14 5] Peerless-Dennis 9,683 0 . *Accepted.” 9. ae 
TIon.—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. Woodand Sons 1,355 0 0} andCo*... ... 1,105 0 0 —For the erection of the Kilb = 
Tue InstrtTuUTE or SANITARY EnoGinEERS (Incorpo- *Accepted. ’ paesnedl  ie See oe eo arehtecaa 
rated).—Election Committee will meet at 2.30 p.m.; the EDMONTON.—For additions to the “ Three Crowns,” cTeartey peal | Aiello at co we bP itichaheg: cs Tat eae ; 
Council at 3.30 p.m.; and the General Purposes Com- Upper Fore-street, Edmonton, for Messrs. E. J. Rose and W. Wallis _ brah a 2 ‘ es . 2700 
) t 3.36 ) % 2 ~Wallis ... .. ,.. 22,066] Jas.Smith & Sons,Ltd. 20,750. 
mittee at 5 p.m. Co. Mr. W.M. Brutton, architect, 5, Green-street, Leicester- C.F. Kearli 
J - HF. Kearley ... .. -22,005| J. Lovatt ' )! Sea tenet Oe 
Saturday, August 5 sibicaaiecatdahee yi q i +R [All exclusive of furnishing. ] ~ toa 
Nati j pig Be eee ot tad ka ae LEYTONSTONE.—For reconstructing and decorating — 
North or ENGLAND Bee OF ane AND BEE ae i ioe ne : fox and Me yen pay he Be Shag High-road, for Messrs. Hoare and Co, 
ECHANICAL ENGINEERS,—Annual general meeting at , a 2,998 FOUN, oem ipinabel ance go merely r. W. M. ton F 4 jester me 
tee Wood Memorial Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, at Whitehead and Co 2,970 0 | Courtney and Fair- square, WwW. tton, architect, 6, -Green-street, Leicester ig 
2 p.m, Pritchard and Ren- ats bairn___... ot 2,863 0 Structural. <a 
Wick ... - 1. 2,964 0] F. H. Hopkins* ... 2,800 0 Pritchard & Renwick £2,017 | Courtney & Fairbairn £1,966 
| Pewtering. .. Holloway ... ... 2,005 | Sheffield Bros. .... ... 1,731 _ 
TENDERS H. and F. Warne... ... £48 8| Warne and Co.*... ... £47 0 Whitehead and Co. ... 1,996] Edwards & Medway * 1,690 
hd Gasfittings. Fittings. vere 
W.Winn =... ... ... £133 6] Buckley and Beach* £103 10 Brown and ©o.... ... ... £865 | Edwards and Medway * £728 
Information from accredited sources should be | Accepted. ; * Accepted. 5 ing 
sent to “The Editor.” No results of tenders can HANLEY.—For rebuilding the ‘* Star Inn,” Marsh-street, LONDON, S.E.— Enlargement and improvements at 
b epted unless they contain the hame of the Hanley, for Messrs. Parker and _Co., Burslem. Quantities Albion-street_ School, Rotherhithe, for the London School 
eee y supplied, Mr. W. A. Baynes, C.E., architect and surveyor, Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— ; i 
Architect or Surveyor for the Work. Shakespeare-building, Hanley :— Munday and Sons © ... £8,379|0.Cox .. 2. .. ... 87,663 
Lior Be bop lap .. £1,808 rene See are 5 eine AE eet Sonasov'5% epee EE tae 4 ne ut ie Lat 
BRIGHTON.—For the construction of concrete groynes | TATOO WAN Mtn Sec 1,608 . Chat el accepte: 1 I 95 - Li. TAC oye 8,01 wards an edway 7,45’ . 
and sea-walling, Madeira-road, for the Town Council. Mr, C.-Cornes 2,-2.1 1a) 1,678 | L, Waylon ena es, BL Martin, Wells, and Co. 7,931] E. Triggs... _.. “go 2400 
F. J.C. May, C.E., Town Hall, Brighton :— | G. Ellis Sy lee BV ‘ Johnson and Co., Ltd. 7,778 Stimpson and Co.* ... 7,130 
Pedrette and Co. ... £43,400 | Cooke and Co., West- + Accented for barfittings. WsDowns! 2 Cscnies 7,688 * Accepted. : 
Mowlemand Co. ... 32,435| minster* ..... ... £17,367 | _ HESWALL-ON-THE-DEE.—For new house, Heswall LONDON.—For cookery and laundry centres and a special 
* Accepted. | Park, Heswall-on-the-Dee, Cheshire, for T. Squire Barnett, school at Leo-street New School, Old Kent-road, for the 
[Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s estimate, £18,563. ] | Esq. Contract No. 1. Samuel Davies, M.S.A., architect London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
CHIPPENHAM (Wilts).—For technical and secondary | and surveyor, Runcorn and Frodsham :— ae and Son ... .. £5,544 White and Co. ..._... £5,270 
schools, for the Education Committee. Mr. Robert BE. | A. P. Campbell. Heswell (accepted) _... He BLAIS : Tae ise eee age wanna Smith and Sons... ... 5,231 
srinkworth, architect, Chippenham, Wilts ;— HESWALL-ON-THE-DEE.—For new house, Heswall ay edand Co. .. ... 5,392 | Stimpson and Co, ..._ 5,216 
W. Beazley ... ... £5,77418| Smith and Light, | Park, Heswall-on-the-Dee, Cheshire, for T. Squire Barnett, F. DA Wate see aos 5,332 Edwards and Medway 5,215. 
Downing and Rud- Chippenham* ... £4,310 0 | Esq. Contragt No. 2. Samuel Davies, M.S.A., architect sane H.F. Higgs ... 5,315} J. and C. Bowyer | vy 5153 
WAT Ue ee ole Ge OT dO * Accepted, | and surveyor, Runcorn and Frodsham :— Walland Co... 1... 4Ps28t B. E. Nightingale* ... 4,985 
[Architect’s estimate, £4,500.) A. P Campbell, Heswall (accepted) ee .- £750 Accepted. 3 fue 


Makers of FARRAR’S Registered 
“Climax” and “Eclipse” Steel 


CASEM ENTS. Makers of 
D.0. BOYD'S 


Patent Warm-Air ; A? 
MENGRY'S PATENT Veer eis gee £1 2s. 6d, without Bricks, 
Bes NTHLATORS: | WINDOW HEADS from 5s. each. 


Fanlight Gearing. 
Leaded Lights. 


Senp For CATALOGUES TO 


4, MARLBOROUGH MEWS, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. CHIMNEY PoTSs, — 
TRUSSES, FINIALS, — 


BARROWS & CO. Lo, BANBURY, pusin cirt samen tc 


Contractors’ Eneineers, 
Have a large Stock of PORTABLE ENGINES, 5 to 25h.p.; New and Second- 


hand MORTAR MILLS in‘all sizes; Combined Engines and Mortar Mills RED OR BUFF TERRA-COTTA. . - 


Mortar TIP-CARTS ; Saw Benches with rising and falling spindle. 
WALWYN T. CHAPMAN. 


GRIMSBY ROAD, 
CLEETHORPES. 


! 


Ely 


Binding Cases may be had on application a 


to the Manager. Price 1s. 9d. each. — 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES OF ALL GIRDERS ENGR EERyXy, Ss. FORMED OF JOISTS AND PLATES. | 3 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL SKELETON BUILDINGS (AMERICAN SYSTEM), 
FIRAHCLAY BRicK FLOORS Ai) CONCRETE FIREPROOF FL00ORS 
USED IN OVER 2000 BUILDINGS. 


ROOFS, GRANITIC 


———== _ PAVING STEPS 
re = ASPHALTE, __ 
SECTION OF pric FLOORS. yh vs See 


OFFICES: 17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. WORKS: Nine Elms Lane, S.W. 


Telegraphic Address: “Homan Ropazrs, Lonpon.” ‘Telephone No. 1026, Avenue. 


ae FIREOCOLAYT BRICK wWworRss, PARESTONE!. DORSET. 


BRIDGES, 


PIERS, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ix 


before 


Wednesday, the 2nd August, 1899, at 4 p.m. 


Jarrah Timber and Wood Paving Corporation, Lid. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1895.) 


SHARE CAPITAL. : - £250,000 
In 100,000 Seven per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares and 150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each), of which £235,500 has been issued. 


Issue, at par, of £100,000 First Mortgage Dehenture Stock, Bearing £5 per cent. Interest. 


Redeemable at the option of the Corporation on or after the Ist of January, 1920, at a premium of £5 per cent., or before that date at a premium of £10 per 
sent., six months’ notice being given im either case. 
PAYABLE-—-£5 per cent. on Application; 


£20 5 39 Allotment; 

£25 55 vs 1st September, 1899; 
£25 55 as 1st October, 1899, and 
£25 oT) oy 1st November, 1899. 


THE STOCK WILL BE ISSUED AND TRANSFERABLE IN MULTIPLES OF £10. 


The Debenture Stock and the Interest thereon will be secured by a specific First Mortgage to the Trustees for the Debenture Stockholders of the whole 
of the Corporation’s freehold lands, buildings, sawmills, railways and tramways in Western Australia, and by a floating charge on the stocks of timber at the 
mills and in transit, locomotives, rolling stock, and all other the assets and general undertaking of the Corporation. 

Interest will accrue on the amounts of the Stock as paid up, and will be payable half-yearly on the 1st January and the Ist July; the first proportionate 


payment to be made on Ist January, 1900. 
@rustees for Debenyture Stockholders, 


Str WILLIAM INGRAM, Barr., 198, Strand, W.C, 
HERBERT ALLEN, 36, Buckingham Palace Mansions, 8.W. 


Directors, 


Sm EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart.,:2, Harewood Place, W., Chairman, 

R. WHIELDON BARNETT, 10, Bedford Court Mansions, W.C. 

H. BATEMAN, 83, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 

M. H. TEMPLE, 12, Grove Mansions, Clapham Common, S.W. 

F. H. PALFREMAN (Messrs. Palfreman, Foster, and Co.), New Broad Street 
House, E.C., Managing Director. 


Geyeral Manager iy Westery Australia. 
J. € PORT. 


Barkers, 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 222, Strand, London, W.C.; and other Branches, 
THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK, Perth and Bunbury, W,A. 


Holiviter. 
H. PERCY BECHER, 26, Bedford Row, W.C, 


Aaditors, 


JAMES, E. WARD & CO., Chartered Accountants, Broad Street House, E.C., 
and Birmingham. 


Heeretary ayd Offices. 
WARWICK W. CLARK, Broad Street House, E.C. 


DEBENTUNRE LYLYRKosPVrEcrvs. 


This Corporation was formed in March, 1898, for the purpose of engaging in 
the West Australian timber trade, and since that date the Directors have been 
actively engaged in developing the property and business of the Corporation, 
devoting their attention specially to the property originally acquired by the Corpo- 
ration in the Collie district, where two additional mills, furnished with the most 
modern machinery, have recently been erected. This policy has been pursued by 
the Directors in view of the superiority of the Jarrah timber in that district, of 
its proximity to the port of shipment, and of the facilities afforded by the Govern- 
ment railway. Hitherto, however, economical working has been to some extent 
interfered with owing to the fact that the Eastern and Western sections of the 
property are divided by a tract of freehold Jarrah forest, 29,986 acres in extent, 
known as the Downer Estate. 

It is claimed that the Downer Estate is absolutely unique among Jarrah forests 
by reason of the magnificence of its timber, its density, its accessibility, and the 
fact that it is freehold. Itis, and has been for many years past, the settled policy 
of the West Australian Government not to part with the freehold of its forest 
lands. and the freehold estates created underan earlier régime have become in- 
creasingly valuable. Sir Wii1i1am IneRrAm, Bart., one of the largest Shareholders, 
appreciating the enormous yalue of this property to the Corporation, recently 
acquired it, and, under Contract dated July 10th, 1899, has agreed to sell 25,000 
acres thereof to the Corporation, and to accept payment of the purchase price of 
£60,000 wholly in Debenture Stock of this issue at par in certain eventualities 
detailed below. He has further agreed to accept a seat on the Board of Directors 
on completion of the said Contract. It will be seen on reference to the sketch 
map which accompanies this Prospectus that the Collie Coalfields (Government) 
Railway runs through the centre of the Estate, and that the acquisition of 25,000 
acres of the property will consolidate the Eastern and Western sections of the 
Collie Estate to a homogeneous whole, the Corporation thus owning practically 
in one block no Jess than 30,100 acres (over 47 square miles) of freehold timber 
lands, apart from all its other valuable assets. 

- Mr. Newron J. Moors, of Bunbury, W.A., an eminent authority on forest 
jands and their values, describes the Jarrah Timber in the Collie District as ‘‘ the 
best Jarrah in the Colony,” and reports as follows in reference to the Downer 
Estate :— 5 

BunBuRY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
* ‘The Directors, 5th May, 1899. 


JARRAH TIMBER AND WOOD PAVING CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
; Broap_ STREET Hovse, 

Lonpon, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have the honour, acting on instructions from Mr. J. C. Port, your General 
Manager in Western Australia, to report on the property known locally as 
*« Downers,’”’ consisting of three distinct blocks situate in the Collie District, and 
which I shall call berein :—(1) ‘‘ A, being portion of Wellington Location No, 1,” 
consisting of 3,842 acres; (2) ‘*B, being portion of Wellington Location No, 51,” 
12,489 acres ; (3) ‘fC, Wellington Location No. 56,’ containing 13,655 acres. (The 
property in the aggregate totalling 29,986 acres, but from this must be deducted 
about 400 acres resumed by the Government for Railway and Road purposes). 

2. For the purposes of this report, I forward herewith a map of the District on 
which I have coloured :—(1) Red, the properties above referred to; (2) Blue, the 
¥reehold and Conditional Purchase Blocks held by your Company, and (3) Yellow, 
the Timber Leases in your name. 

3. I must first direct your attention to the immense advantage the acquisi- 
tion of this property will be to your Compauy by placing your interests in concrete 
form in one biock, and thus doing away with the very vexed question of ‘‘ over- 
lapping boundaries.” You would possess a monopoly of the timber lands between 
the Collie and Brunswick Rivers connecting with Millars Karri and Jarrah Forests, 
Limited, property on the North, and the Collie Coalfie!ds Mineral area on the east, 
whilst you would obtain ten miles double railway frontage through a virgin forest. 

4, I consider “‘Block A’”’ as a timber property the finest selection in the 
Colony. It carries 50 loads per acre of sound, well-grown, matured Jarrah Timber, 
aggregating 190,000 loads in the round, It offers you the great advantage of being 
easy to work from No.1 Mill. “ Block B”’ carries an average of 25 loads per acre, 
aggregating 300,000 loads of equally as good timber as ‘‘A.’’ Its loss in carrying 
capabilities as against ‘‘A’’ being in a measure marred by river and creeks, 
However, it has an advantage over ‘ A”’ in railway frontage (5 miles), along which 
the timber growth is pint Its northern boundary, as previously stated, adjoins 
Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Forests, Limited. Your Worsley [or No. 2| Mill controls 
this block. ‘“‘ Block C ”’ will yield an average of 20 loads, or 270,000 loads of good 
timber, as well as a large quantity of Black-Butt, and it includes some really 


fine Agricultural Land in close proximity to a railway connecting with the Markets. 
The Jarrah in this block has the best growth along the railway line, and thus is 
very easy of access. The Three Blocks will yield approximately three-quarters of a 
million loads of good sound Jarrah in the round. 

5. Theland comprised in the three blocks was acquired in the early days of the 
Colony, when the whole of the country was open for selection. It has since been 
regarded as the pick of the timber country in the South-west, and in consequence 
of having been strictly preserved, it is now in its virgin state. In fact, it includes 
not only the largest area of freehold timber country in the district, but has the 
finest growth of Jarrah we can show. Apart from the timber there is a con- 
siderable area of really first-class Agricultural Land on the property, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the Hamilton River. and this being as stated, near to a 
railway, and also adjacent to the Collie Coalfields, would if now thrown open bring 
a good price. 

6. Concisely, by acquiring ‘‘ Downer’s ”’ property, your Company 

(1) Would secure a monopoly of the timber on the Collie Ranges ; 

(2) Would secure ten miles frontage to the Collie Railway ; 

(3) Would add years to the life of your present Mills ; 

(4) Would be in a position to conserve the young growth so as to secure 
a continuous and inexhaustible supply of timber and 

(5) Would place you in the unique position of being permanently fixed within 
a reasonable distance of the shipping port of Bunbury on the one hand, 
and the Collie Coalfields on the other. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
NEWTON J. MOORE, L.5., &e., &c., 


The proceeds of the present issue of Debenture Stock will be applied as 
follows :—The first £20,000 towards further working Capital, the next £20,000 
towards the purchase price of the property, and the balance, as to one-third in 
providing further working Capital, and as to two-thirds in further part payment 
of the purchase price of the property, and in so far as the proceeds of this issue 
may be insufficient to provide the purchase price in cash, Sir William Ingram has 
agreed to accept payment in the said Debenture Stock at yar. 

The preseat issue of Debenture Stock will be secured by a specific Firs’ 
Mortgage to the Trustees for the Debeuture Stockholders of the freehold property 
now being acquired, and of the whole of the Corporation’s other freehold Jands and 
timber yards, buildings, saw-mills, railways and tramways, and also by a floating 
charge on all the other assets of the Corporation, including forest Jands he!d under 
special licence from the Government of Western Australia, leasehold timrer yards 
in the City of Perth, W.A., stocks of timber at the mills and in transit, loco- 
motives, rolling stock, loose plant, book debts, and goodwill. 

By the present issue the working capital of the Corporation is increased to 
£73,000, and its profit earning capacity largely augmented. Apart, however, from 
this consideration, it will readily be seen that the security for the Debenture Stock 
now offered for subscription is of the most ample character. As the freeholder of 
a vast tract of densely timbered country, the Corporation will be in a position to 
adopt the most approved methods of forest conservation, and to secure a continuous 
and inexhaustible supply of Jarrah of the finest quality. The necessity of estab'ish- 
ing a sinking fund being thus obviated, the service ot the Debenture debt will onty 
involve an addition of £5,C00 to the annual charges of the Corporation. 

The Corporation continues to secure a full and satisfactory proportion of the 
business now offering. All timber, arrived and to arrive. has been sold: orders are 
now on hand for upwards of two millions of paving-blocks; and negotiations with 
numerous Municipal authorities and public bodies are in progress for further large 
contracts. , 

Application will be made in due course for a Stock Exchange settlement and 
quotation. ; 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Corporation, anil 
of the Debenture Stock Certificate, and draft of the ‘trust Deed securing tue 
Debentnre Stock, can be seen at the office of the Solicitor to the Corporation. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned in full, 
and where the amount of Stock allotted is less than that applied for the available 
balance will be appropriated towards the payment due on allotment or subsequent 
instalments, and any excess will be returned to the applicant. Any amount repay- 
able will be sent to the applicant by cheque through the post at the applicant’s 
risk, Failure to pay any instalment when due will render the allotment liable to 
cancellation and previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses with forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the 
Corporation, or at those of its Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitor. 

July 29th 1899, 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of new ware- 
honses in Stowell-street, for Messrs. Davison and Pickering. 
Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce, architects, 55, Pilgrim-street, 


Newcastle :— 
H. Atkinson .. £5,224 1 3]G.H. Mauchlen £4,834 10 0 


Thos. Hunter ... 5,076 10 0] John Jackson .... 4.786 16 9 
W. Baston .. .... 4,982 19 0] Robt. Veitch ... 4,748 13 11 
K. T. George 4,885 17 0| Alex. Bruce* 4743 19 0 
N. W. Maughan 4,882 12°0 *A ccepted. 


NORWICH.—For the erection of new warehouse and 
show-rooms in St. Andrew’s-street, for Messrs. Charles 
Payne and Co. Mr. Arthur J. Lacey, architect and 
Diocesan surveyor, Norwich :— 

G.8. Tinkler ... ... £1,442 0|G.E Hawes... ... £1,338 0 
W. Wilkin. 1.420 0| Tvrrell Bros.* .. _... 1,278 10 
[All of Norwich.] * Accepted. 
WINCHESTER —High School for Girls, north walls 
additions, for the Council of the School, Thomas Stopher, 

F.S.1., architect :— 
Kimberley . £3,130 | Carter and Son, Win- 
Rashley . 2,983 chester (accepted) , 


x 4 £2,962 
WOLVERHAMPTON. — For the 


erection of pupil 
teachers’ centre. for the School Board. Mr. T. H. Fleem- 
ing, architect, Wolverhampton :— 
Gough ... ... £8,355 Pe Herbert .. £6,783 
Tildesley .. ... 7,600 Cave 6,709 
on Jones... . 7,338 Willoock and Co., Wol- 
and §. Ham 7,185 verhampton* .. 6,608 
a Skett ... . 6,950 
* Accepted. 


com PETITION : 


ORTHFLEET SCHOOL BOARD. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 

The Board invite PLANS for the ERECTION of 
SCHOOLS to accommodate 750 children; 500 mixed, 
250 infants. 

The architect whose plans are selected will be re- 
quired to prepare detailed specification, and the plans 
and specification are to be subject to the approval of 
the Education Department. 

A fee of £15 15s. will be paid to the candidate whose 
plans are selected which shall be the absolute property 
of the Board. 

Plans to be sent in not later than MONDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 4th. 

The name of the architect is not to be placed on the 
design, but simply a non-de-plume, a copy of which 
should be placed in an envelope securely sealed and 
sent direct to me. 

Further particulars of site and class of building 
required may be obtained on personal application to me. 

FREDERICK MITCHELL, 
No. 49, Windmill-street, . Clerk to the "Board, 
Gravesend, 
July 26th, 1899, 


BOILERS FOR STEAM HEATING. 


Eiartley & sSsugden, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, Halifax, 


COLLEDGE & BRIDGEN, 


MIDLAND LOCK WORKS, 
WoLVEHREAMPTON. 


ASYLUMS, 


ODM TLS: 


@ fer PAVEMENTS 
4 WALLS HEARTHS 


BY THE 
Senn APONiiets > e SAMS 


Thousands of Churches, Public: 
rivate Residences Paved with these 
Best Quality Only. 


Send for sweats Price Lists, and Testimonials to 


iW.GODWIN & SON, “sn WITHINGTON, 


| Established 1848, | Near HEREFORD. « 


ee or AS: USED 


hedrals 
aildings ’ ay Pe 


iles. 


«~ Patronised by Royalty. 


London Showrooms—15, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


LOCKS & FITTINGS 


BANKS, 
Public and Private Buildings. 
fy Our No. 32 CATALOGUE, just issued (1400 Illustrations), sent FREE on application. “Wg 


el ly ie PR 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOTELS, and all other 


20,000 yards 


FLOOR TILES 


Stock. 
Quick Supply! 
Best Quality ! 


Low Price ! 


“LIGHT & DARK SEA-GREEN STONE, 
MOTTLED GREEN STONE 


FOR . 
MULLIONS, SILLS, HEADS, Quoins, 
JAMBS, FENDERS, &ic. "ae 


Buttermere Green Slate and Stone Works, 


KESWICK. 


BUILDERS’ "MATERIAL 


“SUPPLY STORES, — 


» BERWICK-STREET, OXFORD- STREET, -W., 

% HOPKINS. ST., BROAD-ST., GOLDEN. SQUARE, "Wea, and 

PHENIX WHARF, REDHILL-ST., b 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 28 

SUPPLY every description of MATERIALS for 
Bricklayers, Plasterers, Slaters, Plumbers, and Sanita: 
Engineers. Contractors for cartage of all kinds. Scaffold- 

ing and Miscellaneous Plant on hire or for sale. Special f 


quotations per return of post. Enquiries and all orders, . 
large or small, will receive immediate attention. 


R. SHOULER, Manager. a 


LIME, PUTTY, WASHED SAND, 


Ready for use, delivered at Shortest Notice. 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPARY 


LIMITED, 


146, STRAND, LONDON, W.Ci 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE ART PHOTOGRAVURE_ 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


The Leading House of Photo Engravers. — 


7 


"vee 


EXTENSIVE BRANCH WORKS: 


64, STRODE ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN N.W. 
PARIS—40,. RUE de PARADIS. i 


ZINC LINE ETCHERS, 
CHROMO-TYPE, 
PHOTOGRAVURE- “PLATES. E 


Send for Samples. Prices Moderate. 


IS the Best Material for Road- 


ways, Footways, Damp 
Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coachhouses, 
Slaughterhouses, 
Breweries, 
Lavatories, 
Tennis- 


Courts, 


74 AMILTON 3 
HOUSE, a 
BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, E.G. 


TELEGRAMS—FLOCKING, LONDON, 


JOHN GODWIN & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


Makers of Every Deseription of 
land Made Wall Papers. 


SPECIALITIES : 


RAISED AND SILK: FEOGRKS: 
Works: PARK WALK, CHELSEA, S.W. 


CAN. 


BE PRODUCED 


IN ANY COLOUR. 


 Bupplement to the Builders’ Jowrnal and Architectwral Record. 
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| % SVRVEYORS - BVILDERS * 
» SANITARY ENGINEERS: 


AUGUST 2ND, 1899. 


BOYLE’S PATENT “AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR. 


THE LATEST PATENT HAS DOUBLE THE EXTRACTING POWER OF EARLIER FORMS AND IS ONE-HALF THE COST. 


- ROBT. BOYLE & SON. LTD., 64, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON; & 110, Bothwell St, GLASGOW. 


See Large Advertisement, Back Page, Monthly. 


|THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ORDINARY WOOD RENDERED FIRE-RESISTING THROUGHOUT 
WITHOUT AFFECTING ITS UTILITY AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


| The London Non-Flammable Wood Co. Ltd. 


who have recently introduced into Europe the process now being so largely used in America, have erected large 


works in this country, and are now taking Orders for the supply of their 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD. 


The whole of the Carpentry and Joinery in the following notable buildings in New York, amongst others, 


consists of NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD :— 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE BUILDING, 
THE QUEEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING, 


« » and. §. 
THE R. G DUNN BUILDING. 


NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD has been tested by H.M. Admiralty, and large Orders have 


been given by H.M. Government. 


Quotations on receipt of Requirements, Address, &c. 


2, Apmy and. Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


| THE LONDON NON-FLAMMABLE WOOD COMPANY Limited, 


FIG. 1.—SECTION OF A WALL SLAB, 


A NEW FIRE-RESISTING 
MATERIAL. 


M® WILLIAM MILLAR (author of “ Plas- 
i tering Plain and Decorative”) has 
recently invented a new kind of plaster slab 
called ‘ Pretrura,” which is claimed to be prac- 
tically fire-proof, sound-proof, and damp-proof, 
besides being cheap and durable, simple of 
manufacture and easily fixed. A_ short 
description of these slabs may be of interest. 
The Petrura plaster slab is prepared from a 
basis of gypsum with which hydraulic lime 
and certain chemicals are scientifically incor- 
porated. The plaster is guaged with a 
chemical liquid which hardens it, and renders 
it more incombustible. In the process of 
manufacture the slabs are cast with grooved 
edges, rebated joints, and counter-sunk perfora- 
tions in one operation. Petrura slabs being 
made with a finished face, no setting coat 
is required, and except for stopping the 
joints, no plastering is needed. ‘The slabs 
contain no canvas or wood (both inflammable 
materials used in fibrous plaster slabs), and 
being of a thicker substance, they are obviously 
superior in many points to fibrous plaster 
work in general, The slabs are easily fixed 
with screws, and counter-sunk perforations 
are made to receive the screws. Ceiling 
slabs have counter-sunk perforations on the 
rebated-sunk joints, so that when the per- 
forations and joints are stopped the screw 
heads are doubly protected from fire and damp. 
The slabs are constructed in various forms. 
There are wall slabs with keyed backs, a 
section of which is shown in Fig. 1, ceiling 
slabs, casing and lining slabs, and slabs for 
decorative purposes. 

If the slabs are fixed on brick, stone, or con- 
crete walls the bottom row is first fixed with 
screws, and then liquid Petrura grout is run 
into the keyed back, thus forming the whole 
into a solid and compact body. Fig. 2 shows 
a portion of a wall slab so fixed, the dotted line 
indicating the keyed back. The figure also 
shows a section of skirting slab. These skirt- 
ing slabs may be used in place of wood 
skirtings. They are made in various lengths 
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and are plain, or may be moulded to any 
design. In the ceiling slabs there is a rebated 
or sunk joint on all face edges, and on this 
sunk surface counter-sunk perforations for 
fixing screws are formed, the screw heads being 


_ protected from the effects of fire by stopping 


the sunk joints. 

Withstanding both the action of fire and 
water, these slabs, as was shown at a 
recent fire test, are well adapted for casing 
iron or wood beams, girders, and columns as a 
protection ; and a combination of the Petrura 
slabs and other materials form what is known 
as the AZ fireproof floors, sections of which 
are shown in Figures 3 and 4. This floor with 
iron joists is formed by first fixing the Petrura 
ceiling slabs on the flanges of the joist, and 
fixing next the Petrura centreing slabs; the 
rough concrete is laid, the sliding pieces are 
inserted, and the joists stopped, thus finishing 
the work. If wood joists are used, the 
narrow Petrura lining slabs are fixed on the 
lower sides of the joists, and then the centreing 
slabs are laid in position, after which the 
lining slabs are fixed on the upper sides of the 
joists. The rough concrete is next laid, and 
Petrura ceiling slabs are then fixed. 

From their composition these floors are 
hollow and light, and it is claimed that they 
are fireproof, sound-proof, and vermin-proof. 
By them a perfect system of ventilation is 
provided, and channels for electric bells, tubes 
or wires can be readily formed. Both the 
Petrura slabs and the materials for the A Z 
fireproof floors are manufactured by the 
London Portland Cement Company, Ltd., of 
123, Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C., and at 
the present time, when there is a keen demand 
for materials with the qualities claimed for 
moe? products, they are likely to be widely 
used. 


East Dereham Carpenters and Joiners 
have received an advance of a penny per hour. 
A meeting of the men was held recently, at 
which a resolution was unanimously passed to 
ask for the advance. A round robin which was 
sent to the building trades was favourably con- 
sidered by them, and in each case the advance 
has been granted. The increase brings the 
wages up to 6d. per hour. 


FIG. .4.—SECTION OF WOOD JOIST, 


the ventilation of sewers, will, the author fi 


and surveyor that consideration which 
importance of the question demands. __ 
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SEWER VENTILATION 


By J. MORGAN. 


1 


AX new theory advanced or ‘ Pp 
suggestion made, with the obje 
improving the system or systems in vogt 


sure, receive from every municipal engin 
It will not be necessary to enumerate 
the various gases generated in sewers by 
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BRICK WALL. 


putrefaction of sewage matter. 
purpose of this paper it will be sufficient 
classify them under two heads—viz. (1) he 
gas, and (2) light gas. * 

The heavy gas, being weightier than t 
atmosphere, rests on the surfaces of the 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Incor- 
porated Association of Municipal and County En- 
gineers, held at Cardiff, June 29th and 30th, and 
July Ist, 1899, DEN Be 
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age, and, owing to the friction caused 
By large percentage is rolled along 
h the flow towards the outfall, while the 
rf. mainder is either diffused by the air or 
dissolved by the liquid. 
The other gas, which is lighter than air, 
presses against the soffit of the sewer, and, 
_ when the sewage increases in volume, this gas 
is also rolled with the flow in the manner 
already described. As, however, the flushing 
is intermittent, the light gas will often ascend 
_ along the crown of the sewer to the nearest 
ventilator, where it will create a nuisance— 


- if not previously diluted with sufficient air. 
_ Where an ordinary iron pipe forms the outlet, 
the current is greatly retarded, if not quite 
overcome, during hot weather by the friction 
resulting from the expansion of the sewer air 
within the heated vent-pipe. Consequently, 
_ surveyors often find that the longer the vent- 
tube is the less effective it proves under the 
condition named. 

Under the old system air rarely enters a 
sewer to create a draught, except immediately. 

_ after it has been flushed, when it will rush in 
to fill the partial vacuum caused by the dis- 
placement of the gas, and when strong currents 

_ of wind blow over the ventilator. 

The shaft outlet system, with the surface 
ventilators closed—excepting a few which are 
used as air inlets—is no doubt an improve- 
ment upon the old method in its present form, 
but it is defective in many respects, of which 
the following may be mentioned: (1) The 
uncertainty, and therefore the irregularity, in 
the action of the air inlets, inasmuch as they 
also act as outlets under certain conditions, 
especially during flushing operations. (2) 
When a group of two or more outlet pipes are 
fixed on either side of an inlet, each with a 

sectional area in excess of the said inlet, as 
advocated by those who adopt this system, it 
is evident that all the air that enters the 
sewer will pass up the nearest vent-pipe, 
leaving the portion of the sewer extending to 
_ the furthest outlet in the group unventilated. 
(3) The vent-pipe, as already explained, 
_ becomes inoperative during hot weather, 
which is the most critical period the surveyor. 
has to contend with in the discharge of this 
branch of his duties. 

It is therefore necessary, in order to properly 
ventilate sewers—especially those which have 
to be frequently entered for cleansing pur- 
poses, &c.—that they should be regularly 
supplied with sufficient air to diffuse and 
dilute the gases ere they reach the surface or 
shaft ventilators; and the efficiency of a 

_ system of ventilation depends to a great 
extent upon the relative positions and sec- 
tional areas of the several groups of air inlets 
~ and outlets. 
_ Having thus briefly reviewed the existing 
systems, I will now proceed to explain what I 

_ make bold to describe as my improved method 
of ventilating sewers. 
Bey. tbe chief feature is the arrangement of a 
a A assage through which air may enter the 
_ sewer, while it will be impossible for gas to 
_ escape into the atmosphere through the same 
_ channel. 

__ This automatic air inlet may be briefly 
described as follows: A grooved flange is 
arranged at the bottom of the frame which 
supports the manhole grating. In this flange 
a hole is formed to receive a pipe which is 
firmly and tightly fixed therein. This pipe, 
_ which may he 3in. or 4in. in diameter, extends 
into the manhole to a point which will be level 
ith one-third of the diameter or depth of the 
r. .The groove in the flange is filled with 
sand, on which the corresponding rim of 
pper end of the dirt box rests, thus 
ing it air-tight. The air inlet arrange- 
is fitted at every alternate manhole, 


mena 
leaving the intermediates to act as surface 
outlets, if not substituted by shaft outlets. 


It may be well to mention here, that IT 


consider it an indispensable condition, that 
one outlet only shall be placed on either side 
of an inlet, and that the distance between 
them shall not exceed 100 yards, and at as 


ual distances’ as circumstances will permit. 


especially in the case of a service ventilator— 


I have already mentioned the defects, in 
my opinion, of a shaft outlet with a uniform 
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sectional area throughout. This plan of outlet 
should. be modified in the following respects, 
viz.: The pipe should taper from 6in. at the 
closed manhole, or at a more convenient junc- 
tion with the sewer, as the case may be, to 4in. 
at a combined junction and rust pocket fixed at 
the base of the upright shaft attached, for in- 
stance, to the gable of a house. The vertical 
portion of the shaft should taper in the inverse 
ratio, that is to say, from 6in. near the top to 
4in. at the surface line. In order, however, to 
lessen the atmosphere pressure on the column 
of air in the pipe, the top end should be 
bevelled so as to reduce it to the same 
sectional area as that at the base. The 
temperature of the sewer air is considerably 
lower than the outer air during the summer 
months. The quantity passing through the 
shaft will be regulated by the reduced area at 
the base of the upright, so that during hot 
weather it will have room to expand in its 
upward and quickened progress through the 
enlarged and heated vertical shaft, thus 
reducing the friction to a minimum. 

On the other hand, during the winter 
months, this form of outlet shaft will be 
advantageous, inasmuch as the sewer air, 
with a higher temperature than the atmos- 
phere, will obtain a passage through it almost 
free of friction. 

The conjoint action of the inlet and the 
outlet on either side will ensure a regular 
current of fresh air passing into the sewer, to 
diffuse and dilute the gas before it passes out 
at the nearest shaft or grating. For instance, 
when the sewer runs from one third to two- 
thirds full, with the sewer air travelling in 
the same direction as the flow, an induced 
current of fresh air will pass over the air-tight 
dirt box and through the inlet pipe into the 
sewer. When the sewer is more than 
two-thirds full, the inlet pipe becomes 
submerged and therefore inoperative; but 
when this point is reached, the gas will have 
been completely diffused by the air or absorbed 
by the liquid, and under this condition of the 
flow no putrefaction can take place to form 
additional gas. 

During the time that the sewage runs low, 
natural ventilation will set in between the: 
inlet at the lower and the outlet at the 
higher level. 

As the atmospheric pressure on an inlet and 
surface outlet connected with a sewer having 
a flat gradient is practically equal, the venti- 
lation is neutralised. In such cases, I would 
recommend that the surface ventilator be 
closed, and a shaft substituted. Surface out- 
lets will, however, in my opinion, suflice for 
gradients which may be steeper than say 1 in 
150. 

The advantages claimed for this system of 
ventilation are: (1) The inlet is automatic in 
its action. (2) Each section of the sewer is 
aerated independently. (3) No gas can escape 
through the inlet, as it will pass up or down 
the sewer, above the level of the lower end of 
the inlet pipe. (4) Outlet shafts may be dis- 
pensed with, except for flat gradients. (5) 
The form of outlet shaft is more effective. 


Leicester Bricklayers’ Labourers’ Strike. 
—The conference convened by the Leicester 
Society of Architects between representatives 
of the Master Builders’ Federation and the 
local branch of the Bricklayers’ Labourers’ 
Union, in the hope of bringing about an amic- 
able settlement of a long-standing dispute, was 
continued last Thursday afternoon in the Old 
Town Hall. Alderman Sawday presided, and 


was supported by Alderman Wakerly, Mr. 


Paget, and Mr. H. H. Thompson, of the Archi- 
tects’ Society. At the previous conference the 
Society of Architects suggested, as a compro- 
mise, an advance of a farthing on the sixpence 
per hour which the men had been receiving up 
to the time of their ceasing work. The sug- 
gestion was accepted by the master builders, 
but was rejected by the men, whose represen- 
tatives stood out for their original demand, 


viz., an advance of one half-penny. The con-- 


ference, after having sat three hours, broke 
up without any good object having been 


achieved beyond the bringing of the parties 


together, — 


eevil 


THE PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE. 


CONFERENCE of the National Asso- 

ciation of Master Builders of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the National Associa- 
tion of Operative Plasterers met at the Salis- 
bury Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., last Wednesday, 
for the purpose of considering points arising 
out of the recent settlement. The masters 
were represented by Mr. B. J. Greenwood 
(London), Mr. T. Gregory (London), Mr. G. 
Nichols (Leicester), Mr. J. Higson (Man- 
chester), Mr. W. Cunliffe (Bolton), and Mr. J. 
W. Sugden (Bradford). ‘The men’s delegates 
were Mr. M. Deller, general secretary National 
Association Operative Plasterers; Mr. M. 
Jones, president ; Mr. G. Jackson (Manchester), 
Mr. Dan Hennessey (London), Mr. A. McLeod 
(Neweastle), and Mr. G. Duckett (Birming- 
ham). Mr. Hassall, secretary of the National 
Master Builders’ Association, was also present. 
Mr. E. T. Cook, editor of the “Daily News,” was 
voted to the chair. The grievances of both 
sides were brought forward, each side alleging 
in turn that the other was not duly carrying 
out the terms of the settlement of May 30. 
Each side in turn tendered explanations, and 
it is to be hoped that the exchange of views 
will tend to relieve local friction. From Man- 
chester it was reported that the men declined 


_to return to work until an advance in wages 


was granted. It was pointed out on the one 
side that the general settlement was irrespec- 
tive of the question of wages, and that the 
men ought to have returned to work forth- 
with; and, on the otker, that the general 
settlement could not debar local associations 
of the men from seeking such rise of wages as 
they considered themselves entitled to, After 
a long discussion, Mr. Deller, the Secretary of 
the National Association of Operative Plas- 
terers, undertook to visit Manchester at an 
early date with a view of using his good offices 
to obtain a compromise on the point in dis- 
pute. This offer was accepted by the 
representatives of the masters. From Roch- 
dale, Ashton-under-Lyne and Stalybridge it 
was reported that local rules embodying 
the general settlement had not yet been put in 
force, owing to the local associations of masters 
requiring a differential scale of wages accord- 
ing as the work was done for master builders 
or master plasterers respectively. After some 
discussion, the chairman said he gathered that 
the National Association of Master Builders, 
as such, had no cognizance of any such dif- 
ferential rates, and were not prepared to 
approve of them. This statement of the case 
was accepted, and it was agreed to call a 
meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation at once to settle the points at 
issue, Mr. Deller meanwhile agreeing to sus- 
pend any strike in the localities affected. 

From London and several other places it 
was complained by the masters that the men 
had refused to return to work on certain jobs 
or with certain employers on account of the 
employment of non-union men. It was con- 
tended that this was a breach of the settle- 
ment. The men, on their side, relied on the 
words of the settlement, which declared the 
objection of the Operative Plasterers to work 
with “defaulters and other men who have 
been shown to the employers to have made 
themselves specially objectionable to the 
union men.’ They maintained that all “black 
legs” were objectionable, and explained in 
some specific cases that defaulters were being 
employed. Several detailed cases where diffi- 
culties had arisen were gone into, but these, it 
was urged, were exceptional cases, and in a 
great; many others no hitch had occurred, 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was pro- 
posed by Mr. '. Gregory and seconded by 
Mr. M. Deller. Mr. Cook thanked them 
for their appreciation of his services. He 
said that as far as he could see, only three 
important questions of difference were in- 
volved, One was the question of the differential 
rates of wages that they had been discussing. 
He hoped that would be settled by the pro- 
posed local conference. The second important 
question of wages would, it was hoped, be 
settled by Mr. Deller’s good offices at Man- 
chester. With regard to the third point, 


cevill 


perhaps on that no very precise agreement 
had been reached—viz., the question of black- 
legs. It struck him very much in the course 
of the afternoon, that when either side pro- 
ceeded to draw up a hard and fast definition, 
they were sure to get rather wide apart. But, 
at the same time, ‘he could not help observing 
that when they got into details the difference 
tended to diminish. The subject was one 
which required treating with tact on both 
sides. 


Masters and Men. 


Working of the Conciliation Act.—The 
second report by the Board of Trade of pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation Act of 1896 
was published the other day, and covers the 
two years from July, 1897, to the end of June 
last. The number of disputes in which action 
was taken or invited shows some falling off 
compared with the first report, the total 
amounting only to thirty-two, of which twenty- 
two were settled under the Act. Nine of the 
settled cases arose in the building trade, two 
in the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
trades, six in mining, and five in miscellaneous 
trades. One case, which was settled, came from 
St. Helens, and 300 joiners and carpenters were 
affected, but there was no stoppage of work. 
Another case, affecting 300 hands in the same 
trade, came from Wigan, and here again the 
Board of Trade appointed an arbitrator, with 
the result that the matter was settled without 
a cessation of work. 


Glasgow Corporation Employees’ Wages. 
—A mass meeting of the Glasgow Central 
Branch of the General Labourers’ Union was 
held recently in the Albion Halls, College 
Street, “to consider the grievances and com- 
plaints of the cleansing and sewage works 
employees.” A resolution was adopted re- 
questing the following concessions for men in 
the Cleansing Department:—An advance of 
6d. per day in wages of all grades; a fifty-one 
hours’ week, stopping time on Saturday being 
1 p.m.; double time for Sunday work; and 
ten days’ annual holiday with pay. The 
Sewage Department employees made the fol- 
lowing demands:—That all workers with a 
wage less than 24s. per week should receive 
6d. per day advance; double time for Sunday 
labour, and time and half for all overtime ; 
ten days’ annual holiday and pay. It was 
agreed to send the resolutions to the com- 
mittees having charge of the departments. 


The Loss of an Eye—Interesting Point. 
—Sheriff Spens, on Monday last week, issued 
his decision in an interesting action under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The plaintiff 
was a labourer named John Geary, of 7, Calder 
Close, Coatbridge, and in February he sued 
Dixon (Limited), coal and iron’ masters, of 
Glasgow, for compensation for the loss of his 
right eye while in their employment as an 
assistant furnaceman. The claim raised by 
him was for the difference between the amount 
of his average weekly earnings before the 
accident (30s. 8d.) and the average amount he 
was able to earn after it (21s.6d.). His Lord- 
ship awarded the amount of his claim in a 
judgment on 14th February last. The 
defendants contended that the statute provided 
that only half of the difference in the earnings 
should have been awarded, and they took a 
stated case to the Court of Appeal, which, 
however, upheld the Sheriff’s decision. Last 
week the defendants were allowed a proof as 
to the alleged discontinuance of the plaintiffs 
partial incapacity, in respect of which he had 
been granted the allowance of 9s. 2d. per week ; 
and, following that proof, his lordship issued a 
judgment in which he found that the plaintiff 
was no longer incapacitated from pursuing the 
occupation which he was following at the time 
of the accident, and therefore ends and deter- 
mines the weekly allowance of 9s. 2d. No 
expenses were awarded. Ina note his Lord- 
ship quoted the evidence of four witnesses who 
had lost the sight of an eye while working as 
assistant furnace keepers, and all of whom 
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said this in no way affected their efficiency to 
perform the duties of their calling. In face of 


such evidence, now that the inflammation in ~ 


plaintiff's eye had disappeared, and that it was 
simply a dead eye, it could no longer be held 
that he was incapacitated from pursuing his 
former avocation, which, according to the 
evidence, was offered him. All that the Act 
provided for was a weekly allowance during 
partial or total incapacity. 


Danish Labour War.—Mr. J. Macdonald, 
the secretary of the London Trades Council, 
received notice at the beginning of last week 
that another 20,000 men have been locked out 
in Denmark in connection with the big dispute 
now going on in that country. The object of 
the employers is to destroy the Federation of 
Trade Unions which has secured so strong a 
hold on the workmen of the country. Prac- 
tically all the workpeople in the country are 
members of the Federation, which has a 
membership of 80,000. Forty thousand were 
locked out eight weeks ago, and thus to-day 
three-fourths of the members of the Federa- 
tion are idle. The London Trades Council has 
collected and despatched £400 for the aid of 
the locked out, and the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers has sent £800 to the engineers 
in Denmark, who have not until now been 
compelled to ask for assistance from the general 
funds. 


The Building Trade Dispute.—A confer- 
ence between representatives of the various 
trade unions in the building trades and the 
National Association of Master Builders was 
held yesterday at the Salisbury Hotel, Fleet 
Street, E.C., to discuss points at issue between 
the parties, and to consider a scheme to estab- 
lish a board of conciliation for the prevention 
and settlement of disputes, which had been 
submitted by the representatives of the men. 
One of the conditions on which the con- 
ference was held was that on the joint com- 
mittee of the trade unions formally agreeing 
to take part therein the Yorkshire lockout 
should be declared at an end pending final 
settlement. Mr. Gregory, of Battersea, pre- 
sided. The proceedings were private, and at 
their conclusion it was stated by Mr. Hassal, 
the secretary to the National Association, that 
the conference had considered the points 
raised by the Yorkshire Federation. Atten- 
tion had also been given to the draft pro- 
posals for the establishment of a conciliation 
board, and the meeting had adjourned that 
these might be laid before the masters and the 
unions for acceptance, the delegates to meet 
at such time as the joint secretaries might 
advise. The proposals as to the board were 
accepted with little alteration. The principal 
features of the Board were thus set out:— 
“The objects of the Board shall be to adjust 
by conciliatory means all questions relating to 
hours, wages and working rules generally 
that may arise, and may be referred to by 
either employers or employees, and by media- 
tion prevent strikes and lock-outs, and assist 
in the settlement of disputes that may take 
place. There shall be district committees 
equally representative of the employers and 
employees, and a central board similarly repre- 
sentative of the National Association of 
Master Builders and the other societies, 
parties to this agreement. In the event of 
any dispute arising between the members of a 
society or societies and the employers, and 
failing a settlement between the disputants 
locally, the question at issue shall be referred 
to the district committee, and should this 
body fail to agree, the matter shall be referred 
to the Central Board, and, failing a decision 
on this part, the matter shall be laid before a 
board of disinterested referees, whose decision 
shall be binding on both sides. In all cases 
work shall go on without stoppage pending a 
settlement.” A joint meeting has been 
arranged between the Yorkshire employers 
and the Bricklayers’ and Carpenters’ Trade 
Unions to deal with the disputed matters in 
Hull. At the beginning of last week the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners withdrew its members from all the 
Federation shops in Leeds, but subsequently 
the men returned to their work. sy 


y 


he. 


Builders’ Notes. 


The New Drill Hall, Weymouth, is be 
warmed and ventilated by means of Sho 
land’s patent Manchester grates, suppliec 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of ] 
chester. 
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Damages for Slander.—In the Edinburgh 
Court of Session, last Wednesday, the trial 
took place of an action by John Wilson Bru e, 
accountant, of Glasgow, against J. M. Smith, 
Limited, proprietors and publishers of the 
“ Glasgow Evening News,” in which the plaintiff 
sued for £2,000 as damages for alleged slander, 
He complained of a paragraph which the de- 
fendants published on October 18th, 1897, 
regarding a building which he had erected in 
New City Road, Glasgow. Part of the build- 
ing collapsed on account, the plaintiff said, of 
bad foundations, but the damage was put 
right. The paragraph complained of stated 
that signs of fresh weakness were already 
evident in the reconstructed building, and 
concluded with the expression: “'The Master 
of Works may hear that his services are 
required when the tenement comes down with 
a run for the second time.” The statement, it 
was maintained, had the effect of depreciating — 
the plaintifi’s property, and was slanderous. 
The defendants maintained thatthe paragraph, — 
so far as it consisted of statements of fact, — 
was substantially true, and that it was a 
legitimate comment upon a matter of public — 
interest. The jury returned a unanimous — 
verdict for the plaintiff, and assessed the — 
damages at £450. ay 


Electric Light Advertisements.—The — 
Universal Electric Advertising Syndicate, of 2, — 
St. Peter’s Church Walk, Nottingham, was sum- — 
moned at Marlborough Street Police Court last — 
week by the London County Councilfor erecting — 
at 3, Oxford Street, W.C., a structure which — 
projected beyond the general building line, — 
contrary to the provisions of the Building Act. 
Mr. Chilvers, for the L.C.C., said thatthe struc- _ 
ture complained of was an electric light adver- | 
tisement erected in front of the fourth storey 
of the building, which was situated at the 
junction of Oxford Street and. Charing Cross — 
Road. The advertisement was 23ft.long and 
10ft. 4in. wide, covering the whole front of 
the fourth storey, and projected over 2ft. 
beyond the general line of building. Itcon- — 
tained about 1,000 electric lights, workedfrom — 
the inside, which formed into groups and made ~ 
the letters of the advertisement. The whole - 
structure was of iron. ‘Thomas Barrett, — 
architect and surveyor from the offices of the — 
County Council, gave a detailed description of 
the structure, and stated that it projected — 
2ft. 3in. from the general building line. — 
On cross- examination, he admitted there 
was no danger; it was securely fixed up. — 
Other signs in the neighbourhood pro- — 
jected further than the one complained — 
of. It might have cost £1,000 to erect. 
Counsel for the defendants said that the — 
general building line was not defined by the ~ 
County Council until after the sign was put — 
up at a great expense. Mr. Denman ad- © 
journed the further hearing of the case for a — 
month. 


Wooden Structures and the London 
Building Act.—Last Wednesday at West 
London Police Court, the Albert Hall Estate 
Company (Limited), who are engaged inerect- 
ing a large pile of flats at the rear of Albert 
Hall on land belonging to the Commissioners _ 
of 1851, were summoned by the London 
County Council for setting up a wooden struc- — 
ture, which has been used as a means of ~ 
approach by the tenants, without a licence, 
and an order to demolish it under the powers _ 
of the Amended Building Act was asked for. 
Mr. Chilvers, for the L.C.C., gave a reference 
to the different sections, contending that the — 
corridor was a wooden structure which was — 
not exempted. He submitted that the Legis- — 
lature drew a distinction between buildings — 
and wooden structures, Mr. Avory, who re- — 
presented the company, said when the corridcr — 
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was up an application was made to the County 
Council for a licence. The attention of the 
company was called to it by the district sur- 
veyor, and an application was then made for a 
licence, not because one was thought neces- 
sary. If it were granted, well and good; if 


not, they did not want it. Mr. R. Worley, the 


© had . . ee . * 
_ company’s architect, in giving evidence, said 


he had the sanction of the Royal Commis- 
sioners for the building to be erected on their 
land. The completed part of the building 
could not be used without the use of the tem- 
porary corridor. Mr. Fenwick suggested that 


the company should approach the County 
_ Council for the purpose of trying to meet 


their objections. The summons was then 
adjourned for four weeks, Mr. Fenwick ex- 
pressing an opinion that the roofing of the 
corridor was undesirable. 


A Brickmaking Case.—In the First Divis- 
ion of the Court of Session for Scotland, a case 
in an arbitration under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, in which William Dollan, labourer, 106, 
Clippens Row, Johnstone, claimed compensation 
from his employers, the Linwood Brickmaking 
Company (Limited), 5, Oswald Street, Glasgow, 
for injury to his left hand, caused by the 
stamper of a stamping machine, in the respon- 
dents’ brickworks, coming down upon it, was 


__ brought before the Lord President, and Lords 


Kinnear and McLaren. The case was stated 
by Sheriff-Substitute Spens, who found in fact 
that the appellant was engaged to work on the 
night shift, and obtained employment on the 
false representation that he was over eighteen 
years of age, whereas he was only sixteen. His 
particular work was to run a bogey loaded with 
bricks from the stamping machine to the kiln, 
and heand other two lads byarrangement known 
to the respondents’ foreman interchanged 
duties. On 23rd February, the appellant 
took the place of another lad, M’Mahon 
(who was then cleaning the machine), and 
engaged taking bricks from the plate, and 
thinking that the stamper was dirty, put his 
left hand into the machine to clean the 
stamper, with the result that it came down 
upon his hand. It was absolutely against the 
rules of the work to clean the stamper until 
the machine was stopped, and then only by a 
special tool provided for the purpose called a 
scraper. On these facts the Sheriff-Substitute 
held that the accident did not arise out of 
and in the course of the employment of 
the appellant, and that the accident was 
attributable to the serious and wilful mis- 
conduct of the appellant, in respect he would 
not have been employed on the night-shift 
had it not been for his fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation as to his age; compensation was, ac- 
cordingly, refused. The questions in law for the 
opinion of the court were: (1) Whether the 
accident to the appellant arose out his employ- 
ment with the respondents; and (2) whether 
the accident was attributable to the serious 


_ and wilful misconduct of the appellant. The 


_ Court now answered the first question in the 
_ negative; and found the respondents entitled 
_ to expenses. {The Sheriff-Substitute’s decision 
on the second question was not supported by 
the respondent’s. The Lord President said 
the Sheriff-Substitute was right. -He did not 
think that in every case it was a question of 
law whether the accident arose out of and in 

_ the course of the employment of the appellant, 
but they must, atall events, determine the case 

_ on the facts which the Sheriff had found. The 


_ ¥ecognised interchange between the appellant 
‘and M’Mahon of their respective duties, this 
occurred in the course of what was originally 
M’Mahon’s employment. That was a question 
of fact which the Sheriff had decided, and 
when they examined the facts it did not 
appear as an express finding or as matter of 
legal or even of natural inference that it was 
part of M’Mahon’s duties to clean that machine 
at all; and as the original employment of the 
appellant was something totally different, it 
fell to him to make out that his change of 
work had the sanction of his employers. He 
was for answering the first question in the 
negative. The finding of the Sheriff on the 
second question was not maintainable, and was 
not supported.—Their Lordships concurred. 


As first question was whether, assuming there wasa 


Improvements at Newcastle.— At a 
meeting of the Town Improvement Committee 
of the Newcastle Corporation last Wednesday 
plans were passed for the erection of an ice 
factory and cold stores in St. Mary’s Street, 
Quayside. The proposition to widen High 
Bridge was agreed upon. The Committee had 
under consideration plans for the erection of a 
portico to the entrance of the County Hotel, 
which is at present undergoing extensive 
alterations. The portico is described as being 
a valuable acquisition to the appearance of 
the building. The application was ordered to 
stand over until next meeting, the’ plans, 
in the meantime, to be subjected to certain 
alterations. Plans were presented for no fewer 
than 130 houses to be erected, principally on 
the outskirts of the City; in addition, plans 
were presented for works, shop fronts, and 
alterations and improvements of premises in 
almost all parts of the city. 


A Foreman’s Wages Case.—At the Wal- 
sall Assizes held last week, Joseph Holden, 
Queen’s Place, Wednesbury, was summoned 
by Mr. F. W. Cross, engineer and architect, of 
Walsall, for £2 for neglect of work between the 
8rd and the 13th inst., and also for £2 money 
overpaid in respect of wages and expenses. 
Plaintiff was carrying out work under the 
Corporation at Leeds, and sent defendant as 
foreman to superintend the job. He gave 
defendant £3 to cover his expenses and on 
account of wages, but three days later de- 
fendant wrote for £4 more. Plaintiff thought 
that excessive and only sent £3, whereupon 
defendant wrote that he should not stay on 
the job and went away, and plaintiff claimed 
£2 out of the £6 he had sent, and £2 for 
leaving without notice——Defendant put in a 
statement that he had spent £6 10s. on plain- 
tiff’s behalf, but on the items being examined 
that was reduced to £5 10s., and an order was 
made for defendant to pay £2 10s. and costs. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Proposed Improvements at Wallasey.— 
Mr. G. W. Wilcocks, a Local Government 
Board inspector, held an inquiry last Thurs- 
day, on behalf of that body, into an applica- 
tion by the Wallasey Urban District Council 
for sanction to borrow £7,580 for the construc- 
tion of a new road from Wallasey village to 
the shore; £4,318 for the improvement of 
Poulton Road, Seacombe; and £300 for the 
provision of an underground convenience in 
Liscard Road. ieee 


Douglas Improvements,—A scheme for 
improving the Douglas Promenade is shortly 
to be submitted to the Douglas Town Council. 
It is proposed to build a new sea wall, and 
thus widen the Loch and Harris Promenades 
over their whole length by 40ft. The esti- 
mated cost is £50,000, and it is contended that 
the increase ‘in tramway royalties will more 
than cover the interest and sinking fund. 
The improvement will allow of electric traction 
on the tramways, and will permit of a more 
effective drainage system. 


Stockport Corporation Sewage Works. 
—The formal opening took place last Wednes- 
day of the sewage outfall works just con- 
structed by the Corporation of Stockport on 
the Cheadle side of the river at Heaton Mersey. 
Mr. Alderman Lees opened the building. He 
said that a little over £152,000 had been ex- 
pended upon the main intercepting sewer, 
buildings, machinery, and land at the outfall, 
the land, amounting to 96 to 98 acres, having 
cost about £17,000. The main intercepting 

- sewer, buildings, reservoirs and other works 
have’ been constructed by Messrs. T. and W. 
Meadows, contractors, of Heaton Norris ; the 
engines and -pumps were supplied by Messrs. 

- J. and H. Gwynne, of Hammersmith ; and Mr. 


Daniel Eadie was the contractor for levelling 


‘and draining the outfall land. $ 
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Engineering Notes. 


Electric Lighting at Stockton-on-Tees. 
—Stockton-on-T'ees has formally inaugurated 
a scheme for the erection of municipal electric 
light works at a cost of £28,000. 


Fleet Church, Hants, has been fitted with 
the latest improved “Small Tube” hot water 
heating apparatus, with special economical 
coil heater with water-way fire-bars, by Messrs. 
John King, Limited, engineers, of Liverpool. 


Harbour Extension at Stonehaven.—It 
is stated that a favourable communication has 
been received from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners in reply to the request from 
Stonehaven Harbour Trustees for a loan of 
£11,000 for harbour extension purposes. 


Eighteen Steel Bridges Ordered in 
America by Russia for the railways in 
Eastern Asia were completed and accepted 
recently by the Russian agent. The bridges 
were completely built in ten weeks, and 
fifteen of them have already been shipped to 
Siberia. 


Electric Lighting at Derby.—A Local 
Government Board inquiry was held at the 
Derby Town Hall recently into the application 
by the Derby Town Council for sanction to 
borrow £25,000 for the purpose of electric 
lighting. After the usual formal evidence the 
inquiry closed. 


The New Workhouse Infirmary, Lis- 
keard, Cornwall, is being warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, with descending smoke flues, 
patent exhaust roof ventilators, and inlet 
tubes, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
Brother, of Manchester. 


A Bridge Over the River Calder at 
Ossett.—The Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company are preparing to widen their 
main line at Ossett and Thornhill. The line 
crosses the River Calder at Healey by a 
viaduct, and negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding for some time between the Thornhill 
Urban District Council and the Company, the 
former desiring to secure the erection of a 
bridge for public traffic between the two town- 
ships. Terms have now been arranged for the 
erection by the company of a road bridge, 12ft. 
wide, across the river at Healey. 


The Institution of Junior Engineers, of 
which the president is Sir W. H. White, 
Director of Naval Construction and Assistant 
Controller of the Navy, holds its summer 
meeting this year at Portsmouth and Scuth- 
ampton, commencing August12: The Govern- 
ment establishments and engineering works 
in the neighbourhood are to be visited, 
whilst at Southampton, in addition to the 
London and South-Western Railway Company’s 
docks, an inspection will be made of the North 
German Lloyd steamship, Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, and the American liner, St. Louis. The 
Mayors of both towns are offering entertain- 
ment to the institution. 


Dock Extension at Hull.—The opening 
of the Alexandra Dock Extension took place 
last week. The new extension is 74 <c’es 
in extent, and has been designed specially 
for the shipment of coal and mining timbers. 
It will be fitted with four coal hoists of 
modern pattern. The length. of additional 
quay provided is nearly half a mile, and tle 
depth of water will be the same as in thu 
existing Alexandra Dock. From foundation to 
coping the dock walls, which are of solid con- 
crete, average 50ft. in height, and are 22ft. 
wide to base. In carrying out the works nearly 
400,000 yards have been excavated, and nearly 
66,000 yards of concrete work have been 
executed. The whole of the work has been 


‘done under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
'Pawley, M.I.C.E., the company’s engineer, by 
“Messrs. Whitaker and Sons, of MHorsforth,. 
- Leeds, the contractors for the extension. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. | iy 
DATE OF . uf ; 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDER MAY BE oss me ox 
BUILDINGS— . te Bi 
Aug Drumlhillary, Ireland—Revovating Church 5 RS ath RR ae ee H. C. Parkinson, Architect, College-street, Armagh. 


Egremont, Cumberland—Shop and Warehouse, &c. 
Treorchy—Workmen’s Cottages — ... 4 ae 
Tpswich—Additions to Borough Fever Hospital... 
Burntisland—Secondary School ee ye 
Lisnaskea—Five Labourers’ Cottages 
Perth—Gasworks .. as Ass the ne tes 4) 
Abertillery, Mon.—Alterations, &c., to School ... 
Keighley—Residence, &c. eA oe aed sy 
Bynea, Wales—New Passenger Station 
Hastings—Boundary Walls _... Hee ay, 
Hendford, near Yeovil—Goods Shed, &e. ... 
Penygraig and Tonyrefail, Wales—Stations 
Withington, near Hereford—Station Buildings ... 
Halifax—Building Extension ... ; eA 
Sheffield—Car Sheds... bee ah id es és 
Hendon—Repairs, &c., to Workhouse Buildings, Sila ss0 
Hexthorpe—Infant School... re os Ae ie 
Leeds—Alterations to Offices ... ay 

Pilsley—Sunday Schools a 


Public Health Committee... 
Burgh School Board Nash ye eek 
Rural District Council 

Gas Commissioners ... hes 
Aberystruth School Board 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Corporation ... ‘ts ee 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Great Western Railway Co. 
J. H. Waddington .., “ae 
Tramways Committee 
Union Guardians 

School Board... ee oes 
Board of Overseers ... Med 
Wesleyan Chapel Trustees 


J. 8. Stout, Architect, Gillfoot, Egremont. 

J. Rees, Architect, Hillside, Pentre. ‘ 

E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

R. Little, 4, St. Brycedale-avenue, Kirkcaldy. 

J. O'R. Hoey, Clerk, Council Offices, Lisnaskea. 

W. Campbell, 32, North Methven-street, Perth. : 
R. L. Roberts, Architect, Victoria-chambers, Abercarn. 
W.H. and A. Sugden, Architects, Keighley. 

Engineer, Great Western Railway Station. Neath. _ 

P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
District Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Taunton, 
Resident Engineer. Theatre Royal-chambers, ardiff. 
Engineer, Great Western Railway Station, Gloucester. 
Jackson and Fox, 7, Rawson-street, Halifax. ; 
C. F, Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield, 

F, J. Seabrook, Clerk, Union Offices, Edgware. 
Architect, 11, Priory-place, Doncaster. ; 
Redford and Kitson, Architects, Greek-st.-chambers, Lee ls 
W. J. Cutt, Padley Wood Farm, Morton. 


Londcn—General Offices Bi Amalgamate’ Society of Engineers C. Thompson, 203, Graham-road, Hackney. 


DODSOONDNDDNDDOHNNNUOO SR 


> Hendon—Repairs to Workhouse Buildings ae Union Guardians... ie eae F. J. Seabrook, Clerk, Union Office, Edgware. 

45 10 Lochboisdale. Scotland—Additions, &c., to School Barra School Board .. — Hill, Clerk to Board, Lochboisdale. 

9 10 Wrexham—Ward at Infirmary He ie ap Committee 7 Lockwood and Sons, Architects, Chester. 

$> 10 Swansea—Engine and Boiler Houses ta Harbour Trustees A. O. Schenk, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

‘3 10 London, S.E.—Alterations to Town Hall ... Bermondsey Vestry... Surveyor, Town Hall, Bermondsey, S.E. 

is 10 Mayford—Alterations to Swimming Bath... London County Council Architect’s Department, 13, Spring Gardens, S W. 

> il Rhyl—Intermediate School ... ms Sisk fee Gages oy MWeAce Ue SURG NGine hol oh a aean ano F. H. Shayler, Architect, Welshpool. } 

9 12 London, 8.W.—Supply of Portland Cement County Council he ee Per Manager, Works Department, Belvedere-rd., Lambeth, S.E 
x 15 London, W.C.—Repairs, &c., to Workhouse Strand Union... dy a W.S. Cross and Kekwich, 18, Outer Temple, WC. 

93 15 Tranmere—Additions to Science and Art School ... Birkenhead Corporation ... C. Brownridga. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead 
A 16 Dinas Powis, Wales—Pair of Villas Rie rts .. J. Morgan es Ae W. H. D. Caple, 1. St. John’s-square, Cardiff. 

z 18 Filey—Coastguard Buildings ... sie HN Da Ms et RU ON Sen RO ae TAIN os es ae 5 Coastguard Station, Filey. 

5 18 Kirkwall, Orkney, N.B.—Coastguard Buildings 6. teen Watch Room, Coastguard Station, Kirkwall, N.B. 

” 20 Portsmouth —Decorating Room, &c., at Town Hall Town Council... 44 vas ah ... Town Clerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. : 

¥ 21 Southend—Technical Schools and Fire Station ... Corporation ... ie Sse Le W.H. Snow, Town Clerk, Southend-on-Sea. 

” 31 Sunderland—Workmen’s Dwellings... fe aS .. Corporation Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Sunderland. 

Sept. 1 Malmé, Swelen—Electric Works... as ragesees one Bis aca Clerk, Gasworks, Malmé. | 
x 12 Croydon—Superstructure of Asylum ee “fA .. Town Council... Ke we ee Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. > 
No date. Tonbridge—Five Villas .. me pi R. Hayward ... Be ees Neve and Sons, 1, Rank-street, Tonbridge. | 
3 Thornton Heath—Chayel Wesleyan Chapel Trustees F. W. Ledger, 8, Philpot-lane, E.C. | 
ENGINEERING— 

Aug 4 London 8.W.—Conduit and Wiring Work ae .. Bridgewater Trustees ae ie .. O’Gorman and Cozens-Hardy, 66, Victoria Street, 5.W. 
7% 4 Basingstoke—Laying Water Main ... te Pe . Union Guardians ae B.S. Wallis & C. Smith and Son, Architects, Basingstok3. 
33 5 Southampton—Dredging Work Harbour Board aie A. H. Skelton, Clerk, Town Quay, Southampton. 
yy 7 Bakewell—Gas-Mains ... a Urban District Council T. W. Tiplady, Manager, Gasworks, Bakewell. 
os ff Blackburn—Abutments to Bridge Highways Committee sah 7 W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackburn. 

Ay 7 Blackburn—Steel Bridge Highways Committee ans fie R. E. Fox, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 

x, 8 Salford—Hight Dynamos Rural District Council ... = .. L.C, Evans, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Salford. — 

+5 8 Bristol—Railway Lines ce Ep eo Ne Great Western Railway Compan. .. Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

9 9 Christiania, Norway—Copper Wire Insulators, &c. ... State Railways Administration ... Commercial Department, Foreign Office, 5S.W.. 

Py 9 Halifax—Electric Lighting School ... mas 7 ... Technical Instruction Committee Borough Electrical Engineer, Foundry-street, Halifax. 
2 9 Kingswood Hill, near Bristol—Pumping Plant... West Gloucestershire Water Co. ... _E. D. Marten, The Birches, Codsall, Wolverhampton. 

= 9 St. Albans—Laundry Machinery ‘ as Workhouse Guardians... cde ..  H.E. Hansell, Architect, Granville-road, St. Albans. 
aA 10 Stokesley—Stone Bridge oe an NY Rural District Council ... ey W. H. Dixon, Surveyor, Kirby-in-Cleveland. Y 
33 11 Hensbridge, Somerset—Reservoir .., Res tes Wincanton Rural District Council .. ©. Coombes, Enginer, Tisbury. 

% il Tarvin, Cheshire—Waterworks District Council a pia, Makes ... H.B. Killon, 22, Cooper-street, Manchester. 

Sf 12 Biddulph—Water Supply Urban District Council ... By . ©.R. Hall, 1, West-street, Congleton. 


F. Chambers, Surveyor, Goole. 
Government of the Balearic Islands. \ 
H. H. Jones, Engineer, Gasworks, North-street, Wands 


Urban District Council 


42 — Goole—Heating, &., Public Baths ... ... 
12 Ibiza, Spain—Harbour Works as 


5 14 London, S.W.~---Gasholder Wandsworth and Putney Gaslight and 
Coke Company. worth, S.W. 
Ns 16 Great Crosby, Lanes.—Tramway, &c. Urban District Council ... m5 .. 8. B. Cottrell, Overhead Railway, James-street, Liverpool 
+ 24 Plymouth—Outfall Sewer, &c. fae Le Corporation ... aa ee ona .. J» Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. ; 
i‘ 28 Willesborough, Kent—Water Supply Works ’ Bast Ashford Rural District Council ... Bailey-Denton, Sonand Lawford, 9, Bridge-st.. Westminste) 
4 31 London, S.W.—Crane, &. ... 8 oo ... St. Mary’s Vestry, Battersea... .. Vestry Clerk, Municipal-buildings, Lavender-hill, S.W. 
IRON AND STEEL— 
Aug. 4 Hastings —Wrought-iron Fencing B48 ae Corporation ... bua gi bes .. P.H. Palmer, Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Hastings. 
=! 7 Dublin—Railway Stores... 4e. it 4 ai Cavan and Leitrim Railway Co., Limited P. MacNulty, 37. College-green, Dublin. 
+ 12 Rio de Janeiro—Steel Rails, Bolts, &. ... ne RTA Manager, Central Railway, Rio de Janeiro. 
ROADS— waite i SHG 
Aug. Wanstead—Granite, &e.... Urban District Council ... a ... W. Blewitt, Clerk, Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 


Sunderland—Materials ... oes 
Droxford—Hire of Steam-Roller 
Ogmore—Limestone, &e. ae 
Jarrow—Payviog. Channelling, &c. 
Christ2hurch, Hants—Quartzite 
Felixstowe—Road Works and Granite 
Neath, Wales—Tar Paving 
Romford —Granite sk 
Burham, Kent—Approach 


SANITARY— 


Rural District Council 

Rural District Council 

Urban Nistrict Council 

Urban Sanitary Authority 

Corporation ... Ba 
... Urban District Council 
.. Town Council... 
aye la dey .. Urban District Counci 
rs he bls .. Parish Council 


T. Young, Surveyor. Council’s Offices. Sunderland. 

F. Clark, Clerk to Council, Bishop’s Waltham, 

Council’s Surveyor, Office, Blackmill. Ey 

... — Petree, Borough Surveyor, Jarrow. > 

rd, ae ... E. I. Legg, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Christchurch, 
G. S. Horton, Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. ; 
Borough Engineer, Gwyn Hall, Neath. ; 
Surveyor to Council, Romford. 
A. Neale, Burham. 


Aug. 4 Wanstead—Stoneware Pipe Sewers, &e. Urban District Council .., A} Surveyor, Cvuncil Offices, Wanstead, B. 
ve i. Epsom—Sewerage Works ae Rural District Council Beesley, Son, and Nichols, 11, Victoria-street, Westminste 
"9 & Witney—Drainage Works bce .. Urban District Council ,,, ee .. N. Lailey, 16, Great George-street, Westminster. 
‘3 al Leigh-on-Sea —Town Sewerage Works .. Urban District Council ... |... ..  Bailey-Denton, Son & Lawford, Palace-chbrs., Westmins 
os 2 Plymouth—Sewerage Works ... Corporation ... yon a hee J. Mansergh, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. Pi 
eM 
a 4 go 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. * gaa 
» DATE F 
DESIGNS TO 


BE SENT IN, DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


te 


Sydentiam,S.E.—Band Stand os £31 10s,, £15 15s., £7 78 8 
» 17 Batford—Sewerage and Sewerage Disposal Schemes Sas a eee ise i C ei pic ee ee DO. Public Oioes en 
eee uy Satkealy o oint Infectious Diseases Hospitals.) 60. 6 nesenene A, Beveridge, District Clerk, Kirkcaldy. i eae 
pt. ley—Isolation Hospital 4 ae a £50, 1B eye oa or SA ey PG abilaboin oe ee Care Union Joint Ho 
ommittee. Union ces, Boroughgate, Otley. 
od cu Rr RAN TEE RRR aku ia tua gt ag £15 15s. fot LS . we > Clerk to School Board, 49, Windmill-street. Gravesend. 
own Ha Cee thi oes £40, £20, £1 e . va W. L. Eaglesfield, Suryevor, Town Hall, Workington. 


Norwich—Bank .., £52'10s., £21, £10108, 


ee) BS OM eats nel Les tse. 


leeeneeren 


wee eee see see ee eee 


.. Secretary, Norfolk and Norwich Savings Bank, C,E,Y.™ 
- Rooms, Norwich. IE TUN ROR ae ae es. 
Technical Education Committee. 


Tunbridge Wells—Designs in Tunbridge Ware ... b= te : 
. _H. Barlow, Clerk, U. D. 0., Town Hall, Parsonstown, * 


} Parsonstown—W -ter Sup ly ... 
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pplement, Augiist 2, 1899.] 


Property and Land Sales. 


A §6= on main road and close to golf links and Highgate 
Voods, seven minutes’ walk from Muswell Hill and 
Bast Finchley stations. To be LET on lease or SOLD 
m plots. Liberal advances to responsible builders if 
required. For plans-and particulars, apply to Mr. 
RGE H, Patne, Architect and Surveyor, 6, Stoke 
ington-road, N. 12 


; SALE DAYS for the Year 1899. 

ua Messrs. 

PAAREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, 
tA’ BREACH, GALSWORTHY, and CO. beg to 
announce that the undermentioned dates have been 
fixed for their AUCTIONS of FREEHOLD, Copyhold, 
and Leasehold ESTATES, Reversions, Shares, Life 
Interests, &c., at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 
y q 


Other appointments for intermediate Sales will also 
be arranged, 
Thursday, Aug. 3 
re Thursday, Aug. 10 
_ Thursday, Sept. 21 
- Thursday, Oct. 12 

_ Thursday, Oct. 26 | 


Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO. publish 
io the advertisement columns of ‘‘The Times,” 
*Standard,”’ and ‘‘ Morning Post,” every Saturday a 
list of their forthcoming Sales by Auction. They also 
issue on the first of every month a schedule of proper- 
es to be let or sold, comprising landed and residential 
tates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, City 
ces and warehouses, ground-rents, and investments 
merally, which will be forwarded free of charge on 
vlication.—No. 29, Fleet-street, Temple Bar, and 18, 
Oij Broad-street, E,C. 


Thursday, Noy. 16 
Thursday, Noy, 23 
Thursday, Dee. 7 
Thursday, Dec, 14 


” 


UHUWN and PARK ESTATES, RAYLEIGH.—Two 
_ Uottages and choice Sites facing the Railway Station. 
‘Lhe finest land yet offered in this locality. 240 plots 
_ and Hotel Site for SALE by AUCTION, THURSDAY 
next, AUGUST 3rd, in marquee opposite station, by 


‘TY\XHE LAND COMPANY, at 1.30 pm. 

Houses needed immediately. Bricks on esta‘e. 
Every opportunity for investors. Easy payments taken. 

Immediate possession, No law costs. Special train 

from Liverpool-street 10.50. Apply for particulars, 

5 a ok tickets, The Land Company, 63, Cheap- 
e, E.C. 


O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.— 
Messrs. 


r ULLER, HORSEY, SONS, and CASSELL 
4 will include in their SALE at the VICTORIA 
and ALBERT MUSEUM, South Kensington, on 
| THURSDAY, AUGUST 3rd, at TWELVE o’clock 
precisely, THREE 40-horse power 100lb. working 
pressure loco.-type BOLLERS, by Davey Paxman and 
Jo. ; One 30-horse power ditto; a pair of 184in. by 32in. 
_ Auto-Expansion Horizontal Steam Engines ; and sundry 
Pumps, Tanks, and other useful gear. 
A catalogue may be obtained _when ready of the Avc- 
‘TIONFERS, 11, Billeter-square, E.C. 


order of Mr. Wm, Black.—Thursday next.—Queen’s- 
‘oad, Beulah Hill, and 187, Gipsy-road, West Norwood. 


R. WILLOUGHBY will SELL, by 
- - AUCTION, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 3rd, at 
ELEVEN and ONE o’ciock respectively, the STOCK- 
IN-TRADE, UTENSILS, and PLANT of a BUILDER 
and DECORATOR, 30,000 bricks, scaffolding, floorings, 
loors, window frames and sashes, size, paint, varnish, 
glass, office fittings, piping and guttering, boilers, 
terns, wheelbarrows, timber, ladders, &c.; also the 
ll-made HOUSEHOLD FURNITUREand EFFECTS, 

sand iron bedsteads, carpets, sewing machine, hand- 
me ft. walnut sideboard, and a 4{t. walnut bookcase, 


ables, mahogany dining-room suite, coal purdonium, 
pictures, curtains, about 650 yards of sateen, decorative 
material, and numerous effects, 

Catalogues may be had on application to the Auc- 
PIONEER, 399 and 363, West Norwood-road. 


MOTE PARK, MAIDSTONE, 


NT ESSRS. SEYMOUR and WARING (in 
AVE conjunction with Messrs. R. WATERMAN and 
are favoured with instructions from the Council 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England to SELL 
AUCTION, on AUGUST 10th, 11th, 21st, and 22nd, 
9, the whole of the SHOW YARD ERECTIONS 

at the Royal Agricultural Show, exceeding 
1,000,000ft. of Timber, 10,000 Railway Sleepers, 400 
Buck Gates, Quantity Iron Tanks, and other effects. 
Sale to commence at 11 a.m. precisely each day. 
Catalogues may be obtained of Messrs. Seymour and 
1g, Auctioneers, 46, Earl-street, Maidstone; 
. R. WATERMAN and Sons, Auctioneers, No. 20, 
-street, Maidstone; and of Mr. R. S. Burcess, 
Yard, Mote Park, Maidstone. 5 


ALEXANDER GREEN and CO. 
av TION, oured with instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on 
Wednesday, August 2nd, at One o’clock, the valuable 
ane Properties, Apsley and Emscote House, The 
I xbridge Rad, Ealing, with a frontage of 9ft., 
nd an average depth of 140ft, Marly possession. Part 
onverted int Bone, for which there is a great 
ticulars of yr Leaver, Esq., Solicitor, 
75, Mark-lane, E.C.; at the Mart, and of the 
AUCTIONEERS, Colonial House, 155, Fenchurch street, 


oF 
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. 6in. mahogany sideboard, set of walnut dining © 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


NSELL and MALLOWS, Architectural 
-Draughtsmen and Quantity Surveyors, 21, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. PREPARATION, 
e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, 
or twelve months’ courses. Architectural 
Lending Library. Special three months’ finishing 
courses. — For full particulars apply to Messrs. 
HOWGATE and BOND, Associates R.I.B.A., Perchard 
oe 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British 
useum, 


RCHITECTURAL Institute, Society of 
Architects, and Civil Service Technical Examina- 
tions. Preparation by correspondence, personally, or 
in residence. Seventeen first places.—MIDDLETON and 
CARDEN, 19, Craven-st., W.C. 1 


nine, 


O BRICKMAKERS.—To be LET, near a 
Railway Station, Main Line G.E.R., having a long 
frontage to the road, about 71 acres of superior brick 
earth. Good supply of water. For further par- 
ticulars, apply to Messrs. HASTIE, 65, Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields, W.C. ae ale 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Thecharge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (competent) 

WANTED.—Write, stating age, experience, and 

salary expected, to CarteR and ASHwoRTH, Architects, 
86, Hden Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 3 


SSISTANT WANTED for a few weeks, to 
complete and trace plans of existing Town Hall 
buildings, and to prepare other information for pro- 
posed competition.—Apply, stating salary required, 
which should not exceed #3 per week, to the City 
ENGINEER, Hull, 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
WANTED, used to preparing scale and full-size 
drawings from small scale details.—State age, experi- 
ence, and salary required to Box 166, Post Oftice, Leeds. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED for country 


builder’s office at seaside. Must be trustworthy 
and competent to take charge of books and correspon- 
dence, and writeshorthand. Permanency for a suitable 
man.—Address, stating age, salary required, with 
reference, JopBins, Builder and Contractor, Lee-on-the- 
Solent, Hants. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


The charge for Advertisements under this heading 
is 1s. 6d. per insertion not exceeding four lines, and 
6d. per line afterwards, prepaid. Three insertions 
may be had for the price of two. 


HY.UNG ARCHITECT, A.R.I.B.A., 
ASSISTS in the 
PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., 
; at his own Office. 
G. SCORER, 28, Newman-street, W. 


UANTITIES prepared, specifications 

written, works measured, and variations adjusted 

by reliable London Surveyor. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Special terms by arrangement,—‘‘ Sur- 
veyor,”’ office of the BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. 22 


BLE ASSISTANCE. 
WORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS, 
DESIGNS, PERSPECTIVES, TRACINGS, 
QUANTITIES and SPECIFICATIONS, 
DIFFICULTIES of PRACTICE advised upon. 
F. BRENT, 34, Great James-street, W.C. 49 


RAUGHTSMAN seeks ENGAGEMENT. 

Seven years’ London and provincial experience, 

Well up in horticultural work and hot water engineer- 

ing Ete R. H. C., 5, Elm Bank Gardens, Barnes, 
WwW. 1 


DVERTISER desires SITUATION as 
ASSISTANT CLERK of WORKS or Builder’s 
Foreman; first-class certificates in carpentry and 
joinery, building construction, architecture,. &c.; 
accurate plan-taker ; over twenty years’ experience in 
high-class woodwork.—Address “‘ J, W.,’ No. 51, 
Caledonian-road, Leeds, 2 


RCHITECT’S GENERAL ASSISTANT 


with nine years’ experience, at present managing 
an old-established provincial business, wishes to fill an 
APPOINTMENT in London as General or Second 
Assistant. Age twenty-five. Plans, specifications, 
quantities, surveying, levelling, delapidations, and 
general office routine. Had practical training and 
experience with municipal architects and engineers, 
London Managing or Second Assistant requiring 
provincial appointment, an exchange might be arranged, 
—Apply, Box 1140, ‘‘ Burnprrs’ JounNnaL”’ Office. 2 


cexi 


pividiore London” LONDON xsSoir'iohi. 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE. 


98, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, W.C. 
Adjoining Holborn Town Hall.) 

Manacer, JOHN B. THORP, Axnonitxot & Surveyor, 
Cheques Crossed . . The London, City, and Midland Bank, Ltd 
Office hours—Nine to Six. Saturdays One. 
Established 1883. 


For the PROMPT and EFFICIENT execution of all work 
usually required by the PROFESSION, such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, TRACINGS 
PERSPECTIVES, SURVEYS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PHOTO -COPIES (or SUN PRINTS) 
Quantities, Specifications LITHOGRAPHED., 


MODELS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TRACING and PRINTING Rooms, HATTON GARDEN 
connected by Private Telephone. 


The A. A. 


DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICE, 
21, BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI W.C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
HIGH-CLASS PERSPECTIVES, 
DESIGNS, WORKING AND 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 
Details—TRACINGS AND PHOTO-COPIES. 
DRAWING AND TRACING OFFICES, 


4, DUKE STREET ADELPHI, W. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The Builders’ Journal 


AND 


Architectural Record. 


PRICH . -.- .-ONH PENNY. 


The Largest Circulation of any Architectural 
Building Journal in the Kingdom 


SCALE OF CHARGES 


For Contract and Official Advertisements, 

Se-ds 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued by 
Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements: 
Six Lines or under. .., AE: eee dean? One. O 
Each Additional Line.., ine eee seer ue O 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade and General Advertisements, and Sales 
by Auction: 
Six Lines or under “<...)) i. Ft sa a 
Each Additional Line... fy. ay ee 
(The Average is Seven Words to a Line.) 


vaio») 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four Lines or under (about 30 words) at ae 
Each Additional Line (about 10 words) ... oa O 


Three Insertions for the price of Two. 


Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 6 p.m. on Monday, 


Aaa 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


United Kingdom sat .. 6/6 per Annum 
(Post Free.) 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W. 


Advertisement Representatives for London: 


HASTINGS BROS., Limited 


Mowsray Hous, 


Messrs. 


NorFoLkK STREET, 
Srranp, W.C. 
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TWYEORDS, Lia.. 


‘‘Cliffe Vale” Potteries, Hanle Ya 


Pk Pk Pad Fat Nag Fg Ny Ny a Pd PtP Pd Pd Pd Pt Pg Pg a hg Oy OM 


ADAMANT FIRE-CLAY URINAL RANGE. 


SIZE OF RANGE OVER ALL. 


Three Persons as shown. 


INSIDE SIZES. 


=" HE=ADAM ANTI. = 
AUTOMATAC: 
S¥PHON: 


Length. Height. Depth. 
Height. Width. Depth. 


L gi : 6i Large... 7ft. 3in. sft. 2in. ft. 7in. 
AT ZOE see oe «8401, .o. 251. ... IOIN: Medium a 6ft. iP vin. rft. vn 
Medium ee 421Ns >... 201. .., '13in, With Divisions on Top Facings. 


Non-absorbent, superior to Marble or Slate. No Marble or Slate, which are absorbent, i 


required. 


No. 6. COMPLETE COMBINATION. Comprising Egg-shaped White Enamelled Fire- Clay Adamant Urinals, Fire-Clay Coutigagus : 
Concealed Channels, White Enamelled with Tiled Treads, White Enamelled Top and Front Facings, Adamant Fire-Clay Automatic Cistern with, k 
Cast-Iron Brackets, and Copper Sparge Pipes. 


PRICES. ° M . 
PST piace ay Peres A Ta ge Cheaper Ranges Quotations given stort 
For Three Persons, as shown see cOves GO 22 fe) F mY, 7 
For Four Persons, , I Sen B Ate oa 28 # 6 may be supplied in Ranges for any number — 
For Five Persons, : 33s 46, 7-6 obs 34 16 oO eet, 
For Six Persons, f ase Garet50) wd O 42 60 J} Buff Glaze. of persons. 


“UF UPNPRPRINIRIRPRS ASS PPP PP RPRPSR PAPUA P ISR 


TWYFORDS, Ltd., “‘ Cliffe Vale ”’ Potteries, Hanley. 


Show Rooms: 16, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, LONDON; 69, MOSLEY beddete 3 
MANCHESTER; 95, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
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